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MOON'S PHASES. 
Mean Time. 


D. 

First Quart,^Su. 1* 
Full Moonf..*Mo. 9. 
i^t Quart..^Tu. 17, 
New Moon,«^Tu. 24<. 
First .Qu|tft.»Tu. 31. 


11. ja. 

4S post 9 aftcrn. 
24 7 aftern. 

23 » B aftern. 
16 i— 2 aftern, 
30 » 6 morn. 


TERMS, &c. 

August. 

1. Lammas duy. 

J2, Grouse shooting begin.?, 

12. King George IV. born, (1762.) 

16. Duke of York bom, (1763.) 

21. Duke of f'larence born, (1765.) 

26. Salmon itshUig in Forth and Tuy end. 
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OK SCOTCH EKTAtLSi AND PABTXCULAEtY ON THE LATE KOT^D CASE OF 
TANS AOKEW, where THE HOUSE OF PEERS FOUND, THAT, IN CERTAIN 
CIRCUMSTANCES, THE ENTAIL OF A LANDED PROPRIETOR HAY OPERATE 
TO THE SECLUSION OF UlS OWN CREDITORS. 


Our firiends are generally well ac¬ 
quainted with the wide circulation of 
our Journal, and it is truly curious, 
to notice with what interest it is re¬ 
ceived in all quarters, particularly in 
remote ones, where there is little at 
home to excite attention, and where, 
from the great variety of our topics, all 
find subject of entertainment, as well 
as improvement of both their taste 
and intellect. This we know to 
be remarkably the case, when the 

twanging horn" of the mail-coach, 
about the Slst of each month, an¬ 
nounces to every good, quiet, country 
family, our regulw supply of instruc¬ 
tion and amusement. As the chief 
attention is ever due to the Ladies, 
the Misses first receive our store, 
and running, together with some 
crony, into the poet's comer, eqjiV 
the delicite which we always provide 
for them there- Tom, who is desired 
for the Church, {Mruses with avidity 
our classical articles. Will, who, 
like his namesake in Shakespeare, 
is breeding to be a scrivener at the 
desk of some ndghbouring Sheris 
Clerk, is desirous to see what is said 
about the changes in the courts of 
law. The worthy old Laird himself, 
when he can get hdkl of the Maga¬ 
zine, which is not always very soon, 
gravely peruses the Agricultural Re¬ 
ports, Che state of the markets, the 
price of the stocks^ and all those 
other serious matters which become 
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a person of his advanced years and 
staid habits. 

Now we plainly tell all the young¬ 
sters who may have read thus far, 
that they new proceed no further 
with it,-»for this little treatise is de¬ 
signed, not for them, but for their 
father, who, having heard much of 
the case of Vans Agnew, stated in our 
title, is, no doubt, desirous to know 
more of it; especially as it appears 
to him to be evidently of the deepest 
importance to the country, and most 
interesting to aU money-lenders, and 
to those who, as tradesmen and mer¬ 
chants, may be dealing with landed 
proprietors. In this paper we mean 
to gratify his curiosity; and as the 
old man may not have spent hla 
younger days in pacing the boards 
of the Parliament House, like many 
of his early comrades, but may have 
been aboon-companionina regimental 
mess, or plied in a counfiim-liomej or, 
as Bums says, ** struttea In a bank, 
and clerked his cash-aceount," we 
shall endeavour to divest the suhJeCt 
of ita technicalities, or, whore we can¬ 
not altogether avdd them, we tnut 
riiat we shall so explain mem as we 
go along, as to make Ottiielvea in¬ 
telligible to ** country mtlemen,” 
as w^ as toprofessmBallawyeraf 

But while we thus prombn so much, 
we must stipulate the dosestattenCioa 
on fibe part of the reader. The laird 
roust not ut down to theae ourlncuv 

A 
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brations, after coining home from a 
fair» or belling to drain the flow- 

even after the Minis- 
|lkingTO^*/ttc^ with him; 
we re<M||p^ that he shall set 
ainde|fo^|l^ perusal of them, some 
^uiet miming, after witnessing the 
i| 0 m^ np of the beasts^ (a duty 
of the master himself, in all well- 
regulated, moderate country estah- 
liwments)—when the bairns are put 
to bed, and the gudewife alone 
sits by him, knitdng her stocking; 
and when, having been all day with¬ 
out companjy, his mind shall be 
strong ana vi^roos. His snuff-box 
may be applira to; a single tumbler 
of toddy, too, we allow him, to aid 
him on his way; and so provided, he 
may now proce^ with his studies- 


The actual term of human life is 
but short, and the threescore-and- 
ten, or fourscore years of the Psalmist, 
generally sum it upbut men 

I iant anxiously to prolong the recol¬ 
ection of themselves, and to hand 
down to futurity some marks of their 
having once been. Hence, in early 
times, mse the large solitary stone 
on the heath, to denote where the 
mighty lay; and hence the storied 
urn and animated bust” of more re¬ 
fined periods. Frail, however, are 
most of such memorials, and it is no 
subject of wonder, that entails were 
thought of as better expedients, to 
perpetuate, if possible, Uie memory 
of the entailer, as well as to ensure 
to his heirs consideration and afflu¬ 
ence. To a vain man, it was indeed 
no unpleasant anticij>atioD, that, after 
the lapse of centuries, he might he 
looked back to, like Fleance, as the 
founder of a long series of great, or at 
least opulent men ; and the idea was 
delightful, that, in far distant times, 
he might he sitting as snugly at the 
foot of his own family-tree, as Fer- 
1. does at the bottom of Cum- 
ming^s plate of the hundred kings of 
Scouand, with his Highland kilt, 
da^ore, and good blue bonnet. 

Thiu we trace the desire of entail¬ 
ing to a natural and original feeling of 
the hum^n mind ; but it is requisite 


to be a little more minute, and to ad¬ 
vert to the particular reason which in* 
du^ Scotch proprietors, more than 
others, to hare recourse to it. Now, 
that cause we find distinctly, in 
verting to the gross oppression which 
our forefathers suffered 4n the cove¬ 
nanting times, when, in the days of 
the rumlesB Lauderdale, the forfei¬ 
ture of lands was frequently the con¬ 
sequence of religious contumacy; and 
when, by means of entails, the owners 
of grounds endeavoured to save to 
their progeny those estates which, if 
held in fee-simple, they conceived 
might fall to the crown, by the pre¬ 
tended delinquency of the holders of 
them 

It is interesting to trace the pro¬ 
gress of this expedient. A simple 
destinaiion was quite unavailing a- 
gainst all succeraing in their order 
under it- Prohibitory clauses against 
parting with the estate, therefore, 
came to be added, and these were 
protected by inhibitions. The vali¬ 
dity of that safeguard, however, 
came to be doubted, and some strong¬ 
er measures were considered to be 
requisite, to prevent the operation of 
the two Statutes, 1409 and 1040, 
whereby it had been made lawful to 
attach lands for jiayment of their 
owners* debts; for it was to little 
puroose to prohibit direct alienation, 
while the estate might be equally 
carried off for payment of debt. 
Those measures were irritant and 
resohdivs clauses in deeds of entail, 
which were a remedy, in every re¬ 
spect, of a more extensive tendency, 
both in regard to object and effect; 
but these are kittle words for the 
honest laird. The subject of them is 
a kind of pons asinorum in entail 
law: we recommend, therefore, that 
he shall clear up his noddle with a 
snuff; as for the toddy, he may as 
well let it be cooling until ho shedl get 
fairly across the bridge, if he shi^ be 
able to accomplish the passage at all. 

Let him, therefore, now learn, that 
the irritant clause of an entail is that 
whereby the grantor of it, in handing 
down his estate to his successors, de- 
.dares that, should any of them en« 


* In passing, we may here notice, that titis was efiheted by the Scots Act 1690, 
e. xsUL, following upon the Entail Act 1685. After the Union, however, the Trea¬ 
son Laws of England were extended to Scotland, by 7th of Queen Ann, c. xx., and 
that Statute was a repeal of the Act 1690. 
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deavour to dart mth it, or contract 
debt whereby it might be taken away 
from him by his creditors, then his 
act and deed in such attempt should 
be void and null. The resolutive 
clause, agalm is the counterpart of 
that one; ana while that other clause 
makes the deed done ine^ctual, this 
one, ' namely, the resolutive clause, 
dedares, that the power of the con- 
travener shall instantly cease, and 
come to an end. As the awful unit¬ 
ing’ on the wall declared that the 
kingdom of Belshazzar should pass 
from him, in punishment of his trans¬ 
gressions ; so the resolutive clause of 
an entail declares that the heir, act¬ 
ing contrary to the restrictions of it, 
shall fall from his estate; and this is 
considered to be, not only^ apenalty of 
this disobedience, but strictly necerfa* 
rv, to give effect to the irritant clause. 
This latter idea—that the deed ac¬ 
tually done should become null by 
the supposed previous demolition of 
the contravener’s power, arising Arom 
the ^contravention, and yet that that 
demolition should be the conse¬ 
quence only of that very deed—is not 
a little abstract. 8o it is, however, 
and. casuists may find it as difficult 
to settle the consistency of this, as of 
many other matters of the law: but 
the validity of such clauses to effect 
the intended purpose came early to 
trial in the noted case of Stormont, 
in 16C2, when it was supported by a 
majority of no more than one vote on 
the bench of the Court of Session. 
It was not, however, considered to be 
safe to leave a matter of such conse¬ 
quence to the determination of com¬ 
mon law, where there had existed so 
much doubt; and then was enacted 
the well-known Statute 1685, c. 22. 
Were we certain that our friend the 
laird had the Scots Acts, or that, 
being possessed of them, he could 
readily lay his hands on them, we 
should satisfy ourselves with a mere 
reference to it; but having good 
reason to think, either thathe has 
them not, or that the ledd^, in her 
rage for redding up her house, and 
raving all things in order," has 
actually tumbled them up into the 
garret, we recite the words of the 
Statute, which declares, ** That 


it shall be lawful to his M^esty's 
subjects to tailzie * tbeir laws and 
estates; and to substitute heim iu 
tbeir tailzies with such provisions 
and conditions as they shall think 
fit, and to effect the said tailsieo triih 
irritant and resolutive clauses :** and 
it is afterwards declared, that lUeh 
tailzies riiall only be allowed, in 
which the foresaid irritant and reso¬ 
lutive clauses are inserted in the pro- 
curatories of resignation, charters, 
precepts, and instruments of seasine, 
and the original tailzie once produ¬ 
ced before me Lords of Session judi¬ 
cially, who are hereby ordainra to 
interpose their authority hereto; and 
that a record be made in a particular 
Register-book, to be kept for that 
effect, wherein shall be recorded the 
names of the maker of the tailzie, 
and of the heirs ^of tailzie, and the 
general designations of the lordships 
and baronies, and the provisions and 
conditions contained in the tailzie, 
with the foresaid irritant and resolu¬ 
tive clauses subjoined thereto, to re¬ 
main in the said renter ad perpe* 
iuam ret memoriam* 

This short view of the law on this 
subject will, we trust, render the 
case of which we are to treat easily 
intelligible: and the following aro 
its facts and circumstances: 

Miss Margaret Agnew, only child 
of R. Agnew of Sheuchan, was 
married to John Vans of Barnbarroch 
£sq., and a contract of marriage was 
entered into on the occasion, dated 
29th December 1757. According to 
it, R. Agnew paid to T* Vans iS.SOOO, 
and entailed on him and his fhture 
wife, his own (R. Agnew’s) daugh¬ 
ter, bis lands cf Sheuchan. J, Fans, 
as a counterpart, entailed his estate of 
Barnbarroch on HiusELr and Ifor- 
guret Agnew, his spouse, and the sur¬ 
vivor q/* them ; whom failing, to the 
heirs ^ ike^marriage ; whom failing, 
to the heirs of the body of the said 
Margaret Agnew, tn any subsequent 
marriage: mom failing, to the other 
persona therein named. 

These mutual entails were regu¬ 
larly protected, by irritant and reso¬ 
lutive dauses, against sriling and 
contracting debt, the nature iff which 
has been already explained: and it 


* TaUzU is the Scotch law-term fbv Entail, derived horn the French TollCf to eat t 

whence also comes the word Tailor. 
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must be specially remarked^ firsts discussion in the Court of Session, 
that those clauses in Mr Yana’s en- at the instance of John Vans's credi- 
tail were e^mressly directed, not only tors, in 1784. We regret that our 
against the heirs of entail, but against limits do not admit our quoting the 
Mr John Vans himself', as institute, speeches made on the occasion, upon 
or person first named; and, secondly, the Bench, by Lord Braxfield, and 
that the tailzie by him was not exe- the other great Judges of that day, 
cuted, as generally takes place, gra« but they found that the tailzie was 
tuitously, but for the two onerous a subsisting deed ; but that the estate 
considerations of a sum actually paid of Eambarroch was still electable by 
down, and of a counter-entail of the the debts due by John Vans (fBambar- 
lands of Sbeuchan. rocA at the tius of his oeath.*’ 

The entail of Barnbarroch was re- This decision was considered to be 
corded in the record of tailzies very well founded at the time. It found 
soon after its execution in 1758; but, in substance, that ra no case could a 
as shown from the act, to render it man entail his lands to the pryudice 
efibctual, an additional step was ne- of his own Just and lawful creditors. 
cessary, not only at common law, be- An Act of Parliament was according- 
fore 1685, but by the enactment of ly obtained on it, for selling this en- 
that year; and that was, that tailed estate, so far as necessary, to 

ment should follow, and be registered, pay John Vans's debts ; and had the 
071 the entail, reciting all its condtm matter been carried speedily through, 
Hons, and irritant and resolutive the whole of his £. 11,000 of debt 
clausesm This step, which was abso- would have been paid off under it. 
lately requisite for the completion of The business, however, was in no 
the tailzie, did not, however, follow such forwardness. Kobert Vans Ag- 
un^7 1775, viz. at the distance of new, the son of J. Vans, died, while 
seventeen years ; and let us next oh- yet little more had been done. We 
serve what happened in the mean should have been apt to suppose that 
time, and before that sasine took the Act of Parliament would have 
place. John Vans had, at^the date, shut the chequer, but such acts be- 
and the recording of the entail in ing always periculo peteniis, have 
1758, owed £.1500 ; and from the no such effect. John Vans Agnew, 
time of that recording, down to the now of Sbeuchan, son of Robert Vans 
full comm^ion of the entail, by re- Agnew, succeeded him; and on 
corded infeftment, in 1775, he con- coming of age, and returning from 
tracted £.8000 more debt; so that abroach be appealed to the Mouse 
before his entail was completed, by the Lords against the decision of the 
last of two requisites having been Court below, when the Peers remit- 
comphed with,^ he actually owed ted the case for consideration to that 
£. 9500. In point of fact, we may Court; and the Lords of Session, on 
j^t ad(L that, from the recording of 2d June 1818, on perusing printed 
me mfeument on the entail, down to informations for the parties, adhered 
his death, he contracted debt to the to the sentence of their predecessors in 
amount of £.1500 more, so that his 1784, finding also eacpences to be due 
debts, before he di^, amounted in by Mr Vans Agnew. 

^ 1 ?* sterling. Recourse was then had to a second 

&ee]jing the circumstances in view, appeal, on hearing which, Ae House 
this entail was executed of Peers, on 14th July 1822, mate- 

py John Vans himself, and that the rially altered the decision of 
iimitatioDB were directed against Atm- Court here, for they '' found, that 
self as vi^ “as others, the question the estate was affisetable only by the 

**ty, and what part debts of the said John Vans at the 
of those his debts were good against pate or the deep or tailzie of 
hu own atate of BambarroSi, or 20th pecember 1757, anp which 
whether that estate ought to descend remained due at the time of 
A£r Mt, to bis own heir, his death, and by such other debts 
Rob^ Vans Agnew, (the son of his of the said John Vans, if any, as had 
t Agnew,) who, become real ehargu upon the estate be* 

ato bis ftth^s death, made up foreBto infeftment onHOthMay 
titles to it» The case came into This is the judgment of the House 
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of Peers referrq^to in our title to 
this paTOr; and, as admitted by Mr 
Mundcl, Solicitor in London, (who is 
known to be the author of an article 
on the subject in the New Edinburgh 
Review of October last,) it “ produ¬ 
ced an uncommon degree of,sensation'* 
in the country; for its dear import 
was, that though John Vans's debts, 
due at the date of his entail, could 
not be affected by it, yet that all his 
posterior contracUons were unavail¬ 
able against it, unless where the 
estate was attached by adjudication 
for any of them, before the infeft- 
ment took place on that entail; and 
as such attachments must have been 
very few, owing to his good credit, 
we may reckon that this judgment of 
the Peers cut out creditors of the 
entailer to the large extent of nearly 
£.8000 sterling, all of whom would 
have been paid, according to the 
Court of Session's decree. As a pre¬ 
cedent, this decision in the Court of 
last resort ivas most naturally the 
source of great anxiety, because it 
amounted precisely to this,—that a 
man who stands in the fee-simple of 
his estate, may onerously execute an 
entail of it; and that that tailzie, 
after lurking in his repositories for 
many years, during which he has 
been contracting large debts of all 
kinds, may be brought forth by those 
having interest in it; and being, in 
the course of a few days, put into 
the record of tailzies, and followed 
by a recorded sasine, will cut off 
every one of those lawful creditors, 
perhaps to the utter ruin of them¬ 
selves and their families. We shall 
now set ourselves to inquire whe¬ 
ther or not it is well-founded in the 
law of the country ; and recollecting 
that, whether right or not, it will re¬ 
gulate future judments, it ought 
next to be consi&red what should 
be the remedy of so great an evil as 
the existence of such a law. 

In this writing land of ours, all 
matters of genoral importance become 
the subject of public discussion, and 
accordingly this one has engag^ va¬ 
rious able authors; the chief of 
whom are Mr Mundel, whom we 
have already alluded to; Mr Sand- 
ford, who treats of it in his valuable 
Book on Tailzies; and Mr Archibald 
SwintoD, W. S. who has handled it 
in bis excellent pamphlet entitled 


** Considerations, &c.’* M» De 
Lolme, in his celebrated Essay on the 
British Constitution, savs, that in 
this free country, one of the roost use¬ 
ful purposes of Journals, of all kinds, 
is to acquaint the people with the 
decisions of the courts of law, and to 
try their value; and availing our¬ 
selves of the opportunity whi^ ours 
affords us, we snail, in as far os in us 
lies, consider the various merits ol' 
these judgments, and of the opinions 
of those writers. We approach the de¬ 
cisions, however, with becoming dif¬ 
fidence, and the greatest respect; bo- 
ing aware that it may occur to some, 
that it is not a little presumptuous 
in us to impugn the ideas of ^eat 
and learned Judges, pronounced not 
only from the Bench, but from the 
Woolsack. 

The decison of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion (which is approved of by Mr 
Bandford) is founded on this general 
conception, that no man, by his own 
entail, is entitled^ in any case, to ctU 
out any of his own creditors what¬ 
ever ; and on this general idea, 
men of business have always consi¬ 
dered the transference to an entailer's 
bond as one of the best securities for 
money; because it was held to he for 
good against an estate, which, by the 
tailzie, is safe from all future con¬ 
tractions. 

The judgment of the House of 
Peers, which Mr Mundel, on the 
other hand, approves of, admitted no 
such general principle; but holding 
an onerous entail, like that of John 
Vans, to have been of the nature of 
a sale to the heirB of tailzie, they 
were led, by that anally, to give ef¬ 
fect to the sasine on it, so as to ex¬ 
clude such of the entailer's own cre¬ 
ditors as had not, previous to that in- 
feftment, actually attached the estate 
by adjuthcatioD. 

Now, with the utmost deference, 
we are not satisfied with the prin¬ 
ciples of either of those judgments, 
and shall proceed to state why we 
differ from them. Those who nave 
perused Mr Swinton's little work, 
will find that we arrive at nearly the 
same condusionB with him, though 
by a di^ent demonstration. 

In consideriiw any plant or ani¬ 
mal, or any other matter in natu¬ 
ral history, one of our first inoui- 
ries is, ** to what species does it he- 
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long and following the same mode 
here> let us examine whetherj in the 
law of Scotland, each a writing as 
that which was executed by John 
Vans was by species an eniaii, or a 
deed of sale. Should we find it to 
Ittve * neen an entail, we shall then 
inquire whether there was any such 
specialty in it as to give it an effect, 
contrafy to the ^neral nature of 
tailzies, of excluding the just and 
lawful creditors of the entailer. 

What, then, was this writing? Our 
answer is,—^that,having a destination 
with conditions, provisions, restric¬ 
tions, limitations, and clauses irri¬ 
tant and resolutive, and all the other 
parts of the machinery of an entail, 
we must hold it to have been an entail 
just as certainly as we admit a large 
engine, consisting of all the wheels, 
miU-stones, and other apparatus ne¬ 
cessary for grinding grain, to be a 
corn-mill. It is true, that there was 
here a particular reason for the deed, 
a quid pro <mo, such as generally takes 
place in sales; and that by the terms 
of the dispositive clause of this writ¬ 
ing, John Vans sellSf alienates, and 
dispones,'* &c. But is not such a 
quid pro quo only the result of the 
agreement which had been made to 
execute mutual tailzies, as much as it 
Would have the consequence of one 
to make mutual sales? and this may 
be safely conceded, without con¬ 
founding the two kinds of rights to¬ 
gether. As for the term '' setls” 
aised by John Vans, it seems little to 
the purpose, because it is well known, 
in the tautology o£ our Scotch deeds, 
not necessarily to mean what is or¬ 
dinarily understood by sale, but often 
to denominate, in fact, no more than 
a strong expx^ion of lien, which 
appears from the use of it in ordinary 
heritable bonds, (not even disposi- 
Uons in security,) where no sale is 
intended, and where nothing farther 

is, in truth, meant than the constitu¬ 
tion of a real burden over the land 

We humbly think, therefore, that 
the writing of John Vans was truly a w 
SNTA iz. ; and we shall^next consider 
whether there were any specisdtieain 

it, to prevent its being governed by 
the ordinary rules and law of tailzies. 

But what may it be supposed that 
sttdi spedaltiea may have consisted 


in ? It was doubtedpfin the first place, 
whether Mr John Vans, or any other 
entailer, could impose limitations 
and restrictions on the institute, or 
person first named bv the tailzie, 
and affect him with irritant and re¬ 
solutive danses; and, secondly, it was 
contended that, esio, he could so re¬ 
strain his institute, should that in¬ 
stitute be any other person; he could 
not do so in the event of his nam¬ 


ing himself the institute of his en- 
tafl. 

Now, on the subject of the first of 
these, founding on the terms of the 
Statute 1665, which we have already 
quoted, it has been said, that that 
Act gave no authority to impose re¬ 
strictions on institutes, or the persons 
first named in each entail, but only 
on those after named, who alone are 
said to be meant by the term heirs’* 
in the act. It is reiily mortifying 
to see how much mischief has been 
done in the world, and how many 
of the lawsuits in it have arisen 
from the imperfection of language, 
and the looseness of expressions, not 
only in formal writings, but in the 
laws of countries, which, like the 
Sphynx's riddle, or the effusions of 
the Delphic Priestess, may often be 
interpreted any way. The present 
is an instance of such uncertainty; 
but the best key to all such puzzles 
is to resort to evident design. Now 
is it Conceivable, when our Legislature 
allowed men “ to tailzie their lands 
and estates," that they did not mean 
that they should have chiefly power 
to do BO, against the acts and deeds 
of the eldest son, say of the entailer, 
whom he ml^ht name first, making 
him thus institute, and whose profuse 
habits might be the chief cause of 
his entailing at all ? Dalrymple says 
gravely, that an English estate fre¬ 
quently stands out against two ge¬ 
nerations oi profusion, but that a 
single profligate very often ruins a 
Scotch one. Suppose, then, that the 
sorrowing father of such a son had, 
after the 1685, cOme to the great 
lawyers of that time, who bad just 
prepared the entail act of that year, 
ana asked them, whether it mve him 
power to tie up his son's han», should 
he leave his estate to him, by 
straightwap disponing it to him, re- 
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serving his own^ liferent P The an« 
swer must have l>een-^** Certainly it 
does ? It was for the benefit of such 
unfortunate persons as you, in a great 
measure, that the act was made, and 
YOU must not suppose that our work 
has been so deficient as to miss al¬ 
most our sole purposebesides, in 
answer to what may be founded on 
the expressions which seem to limit 
the word heir, so as to make it mean 
substitutes, and not the institute of 
an entail, we hold that such interpre¬ 
tation is far too narrow; and proba¬ 
bly the decisions in the case of Dun- 
treath, and other actions, proceeded 
from the notion so prevalent in those 
days, that entails were siricti Juris ; 
an idea now in a good measure de¬ 
parted from. The point for determi¬ 
nation there, however, was not whe¬ 
ther, according to the Statute 1685, 
an entailer could bind the institute, 
but whether, in particular instances, 
he had actually bound him. We may 
further add, that the Roman law 
was much more prevalent in this 
country in 1685 than it is now. Ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of it, the in¬ 
stitute was more the hosres than the 
substitute ; and it is fair thus to ar¬ 
gue, that, instead of protecting the 
institute against the imposing of re¬ 
strictions, it was the direct intention 
in that act to lay them on him, as 
more properly an heir than any other. 
But farther, in point of actual practice, 
is it not quite customary for an en¬ 
tailer to bind the institute as well as 
the substitutes of his entail ? 

There seems to have been no in¬ 
competency, therefore, in John Vans 
having bound the institute of his 
entail by the irritant and resolutive 
clauses in it. The question is a little 
more difficult, whether it was com¬ 
petent for him to constitute himself 
the institute, and so bind himself by 
those clauses ? But there appears to 
have been nothing whatever incom¬ 
petent in thus binding himself, ac¬ 
cording to the genius of our law, 
for, according to the spirit of the Act 
1631, men are presumed to be al¬ 
low^ to dispose of, and, a Jbriiori, 
to bind tbeir estates and themselves 
even gratuitously, except in so far as 
they are obstructed by that Statute: 
besides, is it not competent for a land¬ 
holder to reduce himself even to the 
situation of a liferentcr by bis own 


m-atuitous deed; and is it not usual 
for men of profuse babita to tie up 
tbeir own hands by bonds of inter¬ 
diction, which,.wben duly mvclaimed 
and registered, have the of re¬ 
straining them ? It ia true, that the 
Act 1685 says nothing on thesulgect; 
and the reason is, that it was unne¬ 
cessary, it being completely under¬ 
stood, that, at common^ law, a mi- 
prietor could restrain himself. The 
statute wasonly suppletoryof the com¬ 
mon law, as to confirming powers, 
and for the institution of the meana 
of promulgation of all restraints 
entail, wherever imposed ; so int 
there seems to be little doubt, that 
a talzie, duly recorded, and followed 
bya registered infeftment, ougbtto be 
held good against the entailer himself, 
as well as others, providing that he ia 
duly constituted institute, and that 
the irritant and resolutive clauses 
are made applicable to him. Lord 
Redesdalc, in the able speech made 
by him on this case, preserved in the 
Appendix to Mr Sandford's Treatise, 
stated, that he considered it to be 
competent for an entailer to bind 
himself as institute of his entail, and 
he referred to two cases as confirm¬ 
ing his opinion. The first was that 
of the Duke of Athole, in 1816. His 
Grace possessed the estate of Tulli- 
bardinc, which was entailed, and 
that of Wester Kinnaird, which was 
unentailed: he obtained an Act of 
Parliament for loosing the first of 
them from the entail, and for entail¬ 
ing the other in its place; and the 
Court of Session, in fixing the terms 
of the new entail, ordain^ thaWHis 
Grace should make it to ** himself 
and the heirs whatsoever of his body, 
whom failing,” &c. In the other case, 
which was that of Mr Kennedy of 
Duniure, in 1817, where unentailed 
lands were substituted for others 
which were entailed, and Mr Kenne¬ 
dy, also, by the Court's authority, dis¬ 
poned the unentailed lands to himself, 
as institute, and bound himself by 
all the conditions of the new entail. 
From these two cases, it appeared 
that it is competent for an entmler to 
bind himsdf as institute; but there 
might be, besides, this sp^al reason 
in Doth of these instanoes, that the 
Duke and Mr Kennedy were edmufy 
bound, as substitutes boldihg (be (du 
entailed estates, and these omigations 
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imposed upon them by the new onesj 
were^ in fact^ no more than transfer¬ 
ences of the burdens to which they 
were already subject; and further, 
in point of expediency, it was neces¬ 
sary that the restrictions should be 
imposed on t/icnt, for, had not that 
been done, the lands might have been 
sold by the persons in possession, be¬ 
ing thus free from the limitations of 
any entail at all. These views seem 
to lead to the inference, that a pro¬ 
prietor of lands may bind himself as 
institute of his own entail, even gra¬ 
tuitously ; and this, when duW com¬ 
pleted, according to the statute, 
would be no greater stretch of power, 
than interdicting himself by his own 
deed, and proclaiming and recording 
the interdiction ; but, in considering 
the present question, it is not neces¬ 
sary to concede so much, because the 
deed executed by Mr Vans was not 
gratuitous, but onerous, 

* It being, therefore, as it is humbly 
apprehended, established that Mr 
Vans*s writing was a deed not ofmhg 
hut of entail^ and comjtetenliy made 
applicahh to himseij^^ let us apply the 
laws of entail to it, which must be 
done by reference to the direct terms 
of the Act ld85. Now, what are 
these terms ? 

ily that Statute, it is enacted, that 
** such tailzies shall ordy be allowed, 
in which the irritant and resolutive 
clauses are inserted in the procurar- 
tories of resignation, charters, pre¬ 
cepts, and instruments of sasine/* 
and further, when the entail is pre¬ 
sented to the Court of Session, and 
recorded by its authority. Now, the 
meaning of this is precisely, that a 
deed does not become an efficient 
entail merely by having resolutive 
and irritant clauses in it, but that 
two other requisites must also concur; 
lA't, that the tailzie shall be registered 
in the register of entails; and, 
that injejtment shall follow on it, con¬ 
taining a recital of all the conditions 
and restraining clauses in it ; and, as a 
necessary consequence of this last, it 
must further go into the register of 
sasines, in terms of the Act 1617, 
which declared that aU sasines must 
be registered within sixty days. Sup¬ 
pose, therefore, an entail is ever so 
fill! and regular in point of clauses, 
it can have no e&ct against the 
world, and with purchasers or money¬ 
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lenders, or merchants giving credit, 
unless it is not only recorded in tlie 
roister of entails, hut also followed 
by irifeflment duly recorded in the 
register of sasines: as both of 
these are required by the Act, the 
absence of any one of them is as fatal 
to the entail, as if it were deficient in 
both, or as if it wanted any of the 
most formal clauses. Let us now no¬ 
tice what effect these considerations 
ought to have in this case. 

We have already seen, that John 
Vans, when he executed and recorded 
his entail in 1758, owed £.1500; of 
course his tailzie could not afibet that 
part of his debt; but then he went on 
contracting further debt, so that at 
the final completion of the tailzie, by 
recorded sasine in 1775, he had con¬ 
tracted £.8000 more; now, it follows 
directly from the above principles, 
that the entail must be equally un¬ 
availing against this last, as against 
the former part of the debt, because, 
until the infeflnient, the tailzie could 
not operate, and was equal to no entail 
at all: it was of no consequence that 
the entail had been put into the re¬ 
gister of tailzies in 1758, because the 
Statute required also something else, 
viz- the recorded sasine, and that had 
been omitted until 1775, when this 
additional debt had already been 
contracted. It is no good argument 
to a money-lender, who was a credi¬ 
tor, that he might have known of 
the entail from the register of tail¬ 
zies : his sound answer would be. 
True, 1 knew that such a writ¬ 
ing existed, but I also was aware 
that one of the means of publication 
ordered by the Act had not been a- 
dopted ; 1 knew that, when the Sta¬ 
tute directed solemnities, each of 
them was made^ requisite; and while 
no infeftment was taken on this tail¬ 
zie, 1 considered that qua creditors, 
it was no better than so much waste 
paper ; just on the same principles, 
that though an inhibition were known 
to be written, signeted, and executed, 
it could have no efibet, without the 
completion of it by both and each of 
the means of promulgation ordered 
by the law regarding it.*' 

This doctrine is distinctly sup¬ 
ported by the case of Telford Smol- 
let, 14th May 1807, which, though 
it varied a little in circumstances, 
agreed with this case in principle. 
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The estate of Syroiog^ was strictly 
entailedj and toe tailzie was followed 
by recorded infeftment; so that one 
of the requisites of the Statute was 
complied withj but ^e other was 
omitted for a considerable time, the 
entail itself not having been record¬ 
ed fbr several years, during which 
Alexander Telford SmoUet, the per¬ 
son In possession, contracted con- 
sidenilde debt. Part of the estate 
was tried to be brought to sale by 
those creditors whose debts had been 
contracted after the recorded sasine, 
containing all the provisions of the 
tailzie, but before tne registering of 
the entail; and the question arose. 
Was it competent to ral it for such 
debts the creditors in which were 
presumed to know of the tailzie, 
through the register of sasines ? But 
the answer of the creditors was sus¬ 
tained,—that such sale must be 
competent; for that it was a rule of 
statutory solemnity, that both the 
modes of promul^tion should be 
adopted, and that a deficiency in any 
one of them was fatal to the entail. 
To apply that decision to the case in 
hand : it was of no consequence in 
which of the solemnities the defect 
existed; the objection of deficiency 
is equally available to the creditors, 
when the omission is in the infeftment, 
as f it were in the recordinff of the 
entail. 

And here one thing deserves par¬ 
ticular notice,—that the estate, qua 
creditors, being, in truth, a fee-simpic 
down to the existence of the last step 
of the promulgation, it was a matter 
of little consequence tq them at what 
time and how late that step might be 
taken, or that they should a^udge 
it ; because the completion of any 
tailaie whatever, bv the last step of 
protuulgation, could not alter the 
nature ^hich that estate had held 
at the time of the contraction of 
the debt, which was the proper pe¬ 
riod to be looked to. The infeftment 
on the entail, - which was the last 
step in this case, was of quite a dif¬ 
ferent nature from a saalne on an 
heritable bond, or onerous disposi¬ 
tion, which might cut out personal 
debts, because the sasine here was 
one on an entail, of the very essence 
of which it was, that aUjusi contract 
tions whatever, prior to the full com* 
you XV. 


pletioH ^ the tailzie by means of it, 
should be good against ike estate. 

We have hitherto applied the va¬ 
rious parts of our reasonii^ to 
sitoatwn of John Yana's debts; and 
have said, that all the eonmmtions 
prior to the infeftment, ^the last step 
of promulgation,) riiomd be good 
against the estate: but according to 
our principles, the debts contracted 
after the recorded infeftment, a^ 
mounting to £.1500 Sterling, ought 
not to affect the estate, because they 
were incurred in the face of an entail 
then duly completed by compliance 
with both the injunctions of the Act. 

Let us now advert more particu¬ 
larly to the decisions of both the 
Court of Session and House of Lords, 
which we are the better enabled to 
do, having taken these views of the 
subject; and though we difibr fVoin 
both, yet, as we have already said, 
we do so with hesitation, from our 
great respect for those who pronoun¬ 
ced them. 

And, first, with regard to the de¬ 
cision ot* the Court of Session, it ap¬ 
pears to us, that, according to the 
genius of our law, there was nothing 
incompetent in entailing on an insti¬ 
tute, or in the circumstance of the 
entailer being himself the institute, 
which rendered this entail erroneous; 
and when the rules of entail law are 
applied, it seemed that all the con¬ 
tractions should be held good which 
were made prior to the, full comple¬ 
tion of the,entail, but that ttiev 
should not be good so far as made 
after that took place. 1'he Court 
found, that all the contractions of ike 
entailer, at whatever time made, were 
unavailing against the estate. 

Next, as to the judgment of the 
House of Peers, it proceeded by ap¬ 
plying to case, not the law of en- 
but tbelaw of sale; and the 
last of these being founded on the 
naaxim,prtor tempore potior jure,ihsX 
high court found, that iho first in* 
fefiment being preferable, the aasine 
on the tailzie, which was anterior to 
tbe attachment of the estate by the 
creditors who did not sooner adjudge, 
or felled to adjudge at all, should cut 
out and exdime mose cr^itors. But 
we humbly apprehend that this was 
not a case of sale, but of entail, pro* 
perly so called; and that when the 
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law applicable to tailzie is resorted tOj 
no such consequences ought to follow. 
In the transaction between Mr Vans 
and Mr Agnew, at the time of Miss 
Agnew's marriage^it was in the power 
of the father, and his future son-in- 
law, to have entered into mutual 
tales of their estates, and had they 
done so, then the sasinc upon the 
writing granted by Mr Vans would 
(because that writ was a deed of 
tale) have excluded all Mr Vans's 
creditors who had not previously 
made their debts efiectaal against the 
estate. But the transaction not hav¬ 
ing been made for selling, but cn- 
tailing, Mr Agnew's heirs ought to 
have been satisfied with the conse¬ 
quences of that description of right 
which had been portioned for and 
granted. As we are not aware that 
almost any of Mr Vans’s creditors 
had rendered their personal debts 
real against the estate by adjudica¬ 
tion, before the sasine on the entail 
was taken and recorded, the. conse¬ 
quence of that decision has been, to 
cut out and exclude debts to the 
amount of nearly £. 9500 Sterling, 
which, on the principles which we 
have ventured to urge, would have 
been good against the estate. They 
were all contracted while the estate 
was, in law, a fee-simple; and the 
entail, owing to its being then im¬ 
perfect, because not fully promul¬ 
gated according to the directions of 
the act, did not, as to those creditors, 
make it any thing else. 

Here end our views of that great 
and important case ; and the worthy 
laird having got through them, (we 
have no doubt, much to his edifica¬ 
tion,) may now drink out his tum¬ 
bler, and slip away to bed. But he 
is a careful and anxious man. He 
may therefore ponder on his pillow 
all he has been reading, and think 
not a little of his lying money, the 
painful savinfp of many long years, 
for the provision of his younger chil¬ 
dren, and his excellent wife Betty - 
for much of it has probably been 
lent out by him to sundry country 
gentlemen. This he thought very 
good security, for they have large 
me estates; but, as tbe law now 
stands, by that recent decision in the 
Court of last resort, it would appear 
quite possible, Biat his fair and snug 
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fortune, or no small share of it, may be 
shipwrecked on some concealed rock, 
unknown to all chart-makers,—some 
latent entail, mouldering for many 
years in a drawer, but which may be 
brought into day for tbe first time, 
its being com^deted and promulgated, 
as directed the Statute, but far 
too late to save bis family from that 
great loss which will inevitably arise 
from its existence. The good man 
would find it no solace to be told that 
he ought to have adjudged; that hia 
attachment of the estate, followed by 
charter of adjudication and sasine, 
liad he used such means, would have 
given him the first feudal right; and 
that then he, and not the heirs of en¬ 
tail, would have been preferred; he 
would feel, that the matter had as¬ 
sumed quite a difibrent shape from 
what he expected. He had had no 
conception that any such steps of 
procedure on his part would have 
been either wise or well bred: he 
had had no notion that any race was 
to have been run between him and 
heirs of entail, otherwise he would 
have started too, and gone on with 
all the diligence of the law : in short, 
he had supposed that be had the se¬ 
curity of a man of good fortune, and 
unentailed property, against whom 
there was no necessity to raise adju¬ 
dication, and who would have been 
hurt beyond measure by such step: 
and, finally, he must feel that it was 
a matter of the severest hardship, 
that his widow and younger children 
should run the hazard of want 
through such means, and by no fault 
of his. It is true, it might be said 
that the evil was not likely to ha]>- 
pen to him, because the judgment of 
the House of Peers api>lied only to 
such cases as the one in question, 
where the circumstance of the entails 
being mutual, afforded the similarity 
of a sale as a ratio decidendi; and 
that such mutual tailzies were of rare 
occurrence. But ibis would prove 
little satisfactory to him, because 
how could he know what jind how 
many instances of similar cross en¬ 
tails there may be among those of 
whose bonds he was the holder? while 
the possibility of the existence of 
such things was enough to destroy 
his comfort. 

But the question which must na- 
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tundly occur is, Wliat should be the his intention Q^nd Mrs Dodds will 
remedy ? And it may appear to the send him the whisky for the purpose) 
honest man, that when laws are to go pto Marchthom, and consult 
found to be attended with manifest on this subject his old friends the 
injury or inconveuienctt, the proper writers Mr Bindloose and Mr Meikle- 
mode of rectifying the evil is to wham, who are very competent to 
obtain a proper law to an opposite judge of the matter* 
effhct, whether the former one may But we give him even ^tber ad- 
have been some enactment of the vice; and if there is no particular 
Legislature, or some consuetude, or hurry-scurryy —no electioneering or 
founded on decisions of courts ; and other bustle at the time, probably 
he might perhaps remember various one or other, or perhaps both of these 
uistanees of this kind of amendment, counsellors, may join him in extend- 
as in the Statute regulating the effects ing his travels twenty miles farther 
of apparency at common law, and in across the country, to go and con- 
that uause of all the late Acts on the suit still a more knowing person,~ 
subject of bankruptcy, rendering re- we mean Mr Matthew M'Wheeble, 
ducible the acts and deeds done by the son and successor of the excellent 
a bankrupt within sixty days of his old Bailie M* IVheeble, so well known 
statutory failure, though ut common to our readers through the pages of 
law they were perfectly valid I'^ut AFaverley,—for he is father's better, 
really these are rather difficult mat- asheadds great practical information 
ters for any one but some advocate, in all country business and adkirs, to 
or quill-driver, and a good expo- a theoretical knowledge of the law; 
dient occurs to the laird. This is and has attended, in a particular 
now the jaunting season : he has se- manner, to all matters directly or re* 
rious thoughts of going for a week motely connected with landed estates, 
or two to drink the waters of St. Now, if this meeting of luminaries 
Ronan's, (which a late writer tells us should take place, perhaps bringing 
have a salubrious mixture of brim- this important matter before the 
stone in them, because the saint had counties, at their next Michaelmas 

dooked the diel in them;") and by head courts, may occur to, and be 
taking his daughter along with him, recommended by them, and they 
slie would partake of the gaieties of may even draw up some paper to be 
the place, so far as a residence at the laid before the gentlemen there. 
^//oun,in5teadof the/Te/f/, wouldad- Should they do so, we shall proba- 
mit of it. We make this reservation, bly get hold of it ; and if we get it, 
because we recommend the Cleekum we shall not be slow in connnunica* 
Inn, at the Altoun, knowing well the ting it to our readers. In short, 
attention of the good landlady, Mrs whenever the light of this constella- 
Dodds; and being of opinion, that tion shall shine on us, we shall 
such douce, quiet people, would be speedily shed it abroad by reflection; 
snugger there than at the more fa- and we trust that these our observa- 
shionable house, particularly if Uiat tions may pave the way for the 
wretched chatter-box of a body, country understanding this most im- 
Touehwood, has taken his departure, portant sulyect, and ultimately lead 
Now, when the laird is there, it is to some good end. 

SHXLLEy’S rOSTlIUMOUfi POEMS. 

Thts is the last memorial of a the confidence, or presumption, of 
mind singularly gjfted with poetical talent; he was Mrpetually obtruding 
talent, however it may have been ob- upon that public, whose applause be 
scared, and to many, we doubt not, still courted, the startling principles 
absolutely eclipsed by its unhappy of his religious and political creed, 
union with much that is revolting in He naturwy encountered the fate 
principle and morality. Mr Shelley which even the highest talent cannot 
was one of those unfortunate beings avert, when it sets itself systemsti* 
in whom the imagination had been cally In array against opinions which 
exalted and developed at the expense men have b^n tau^^t to believe and 
of the reasoning faculty; and with to venerate,aBd principles with which 
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the majority of mankind are per¬ 
suaded that the safety of society is 
eonnected. He was denounced as a 
poetical enfant perdu by the Quar¬ 
terly, and passea over in silence by 
other pericecal works, wbich^ while 
they were loth to censure, felt that 
they could notdareto praise. Whether 
abuse of this nature may not engen¬ 
der, or, at all events, increase the evil 
it professes to cure; and whether in 
the case of Shelley, as in that of an¬ 
other great spirit of the age, his 
contemporary and his friend, this 
contempt for received opinions, at 
first affected, may not have been 
rooted and made real by the viru¬ 
lence with which it was assailed, is 
a question which it is difficult to 
answer. But now, when death, the 
great calmer of men's minds, has re¬ 
moved from this scene of critical war¬ 
fare its unfortunate subject,—when 
we can turn to the many passages of 
lire and exquisite beauty, which 
Tighten even the darkest and wild¬ 
est of his poetical wanderings, with 
that impartiality which it was vain 
to expect while the author lived, 
and wrote, and raved, and reviled,— 
what mind of genius or poetical feel¬ 
ing would not wish that his errors 
should be buried with him in the 
bosom of the Mediterranean, and la¬ 
ment that a mind so fruitful of good 
as well as of evil, should have ^en 
taken from us, before its lire had 
been tempered by experience, and its 
troubled hut majestic elements had 
subsided into calmness ? 

We doubt not that Mr Shelley, like 
many other speculative reformers 
and sceptics, ventured in theory to 
hazard opinions which in his life he 
contradicted, llis domestic habits 
seem to have been as different as pos¬ 
sible from those which, in the dreams 
of a dibtempered fancy, he has some¬ 
times dwelt upon with an alarming 
frequency and freedom; as if the 
force of nature and of early assocla- 
' tions had asserted their paramount 
sway, in the midst of his acquired 
feelings, and compelled him, while 
surrounded by those scenes, and in 
the presence of those beings among 
whom their pure impulses are roost 
strongly felt, to pay homage to their 
power. The following passage, from 
the preface to this publication, 
though writteit with the natural and 


amiable partiaUty of a wife, exhibits 
him in iJie light of an aflfectionate 
husband, a warm friend, an enthusi¬ 
astic admirer of nature and of moral 
goodness; and though^ some other 
more questionable qualities, and more 
dangerous opinions, are passed over in 
silence, either in the confidence that 
no defence is necessary, or the con¬ 
viction that none can be offered, it 
is not easy to read this testimony to 
the moral worth of Shelley, without 
being disposed to regard with feel¬ 
ings more of sorrow than of anger, 
the occasional extravagances of this 
erring spirit. 

The comparative solitude in which Mr 
Shelley lived was the occasion that he 
was personally known to few; and his 
fearless enthusiasm in the cause, which 
he considered the most sacred upon cnrlh, 
the improvement of the moral and phy¬ 
sical state of mankind, was the chief rea¬ 
son why he, like other illustrious reform¬ 
ers, was pursued hy hatred and calumny. 
No man was ever more devoted than he 
to the endeavour of making those around 
him happy; no man ever possessed 
friends more unfeignedly attached to him. 
The ungrateful world did not feel his loss, 
and the gap it made seemed to close as 
quickly over his memory as the murder, 
ous sea above his living frame. Here¬ 
after men will lament that his transcen- 
dant powers of intellect were extinguished 
before they had bestowed on them their 
choicest treasures. To his friends his 
loss is irremediable: the wise, the brave, 
the gentle, is gone for ever ! He is to 
them as a bright vision, whose radiant 
track, left behind in the memory, is 
worth all the realities that society can af¬ 
ford. Before the critics contradict me, 
let them appeal to any one who had ever 
known him : to sec him was to love him ; 
and his presence, like Ithuriers spear, 
was alone sufficient to disclose the false¬ 
hood of the tale which his enemies whis¬ 
pered in the ear of the ignorant world. 

His life was spent in the contempla¬ 
tion of nature, in arduous study, or in 
acts of kindness and affection, lie was 
an elegant scholar, and a profound meta¬ 
physician t without possessing much sci¬ 
entific knowledge, he was unrivalled in 
the justness and extent of his observations 
on natural^objects; he knew every plant 
by its name, and was familiar with the 
history and habits of every production of 
the earth ; he could interpret without a 
ibult each sCppearancc in the sky, and the 
varied phenomena of heaven and earth 
filled him with deep emotion. He made 
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hU study and reading-room of the aha* 
dowed copaey the atream, the lake, and 
the waterfall, ill health and continual 
pain preyed Upon his powers, and the so* 
litude in which we lived, particularly on 
our first arrival in Italy, although con* 
genial to his feelings, must frequently 
have weighed upon his spirits; those 
beautiful and affecting Lines, written 
in dejection at Naples,” were composed 
at such an interval; but when in health, 
his spirits were buoyant and youthful to 
an extraordinary degree. 

Such was his love for nature, that every 
page of his poetry is associated in the 
minds of his firiends with the loveliest 
scenes of the countries which he inha¬ 
bited. In early life he visited the most 
beautiful parts of this country and Ire¬ 
land. Afterwards the Alps of Switzer¬ 
land became his inspirers. Prometheus 
Unbound*’ was written among the de¬ 
serted and flower-grown ruins of Rome; 
and when he made his home under the 
Pisan hills, their roofless recesses har¬ 
boured him as he composed The Witch 
of Atlas,” “ Adonaifi,” and “ Hellas.” 
In the wild but beautifol Bay of Spezia, 
the winds and waves which he lov^ be¬ 
came his playmates. His days were chief¬ 
ly spent on the water ; the management 
of his boat, its alterations and improve¬ 
ments, were his principal occupation. At 
night, when the unclouded moon shone 
on the calm sea, he often went alone in 
his little shallop to the rocky caves that 
bordered it, and sitting beneath their shel¬ 
ter, wrote The Triumph of Life,” the 
last of his productions. The beauty but 
strangeness of this lonely place, the refin¬ 
ed pleasure which he felt in the compa¬ 
nionship of a few selected friends, our en¬ 
tire sequestration from the rest of the 
world, all contributed to render this pe¬ 
riod of his life one of continued enjoy¬ 
ment. I am convinced that the two 
months we passed there were the happi¬ 
est he hud ever known : his health even 
rapidly improved, and he was never bet¬ 
ter than when 1 last saw him, Bill of 
spirits and joy, embark for Leghorn, that 
he might there welcome. Leigh Hunt to 
Italy. I was to have accompanied him, 
but illness confined me to my room, and 
thus put the seal on my misfortune. His 
vessel bore out of sight with a favourable 
wind, and I remained awaiting his return 
by the breakers of that sea which was 
about to engulph him. 

He spent a week at Pisa, employed in 
kind offices towards bis IViend, and en¬ 
joying with keen delight the renewal of 
their intercourse. He then embarked with 
Mr Williams, the chosen and beloved 
sharer of his pleasures and of his fate, to 


return to us. We waited for them in 
viUn ; the sea, by its restless mimning, 
seemed to desire to inform us of what m-e 
would not learn z-.-but a veil may well be 
drawn over such misery. The real an¬ 
guish of these moments transcended all 
the fictions that the most glowing ima¬ 
gination ever pouitrayed : our seclusion, 
the savage nature of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages, and our imme¬ 
diate vicinity to the troubled sea, com¬ 
bined to imbue with strange horror our 
days of uncertainty. The truth was at 
last known,^-a truth that made our loved 
and lovely Italy appear a tomb, Us sky a 
pall. Every heart echoed the deep lament; 
and my only consolation was in the praise 
and earnest love that each voice bestowed, 
and each countenance demonstrated, for 
him we had lost,—not, J fondly hope, for 
ever: his unearthly and elevated nature is 
a pledge of the continuation of his being, 
although in an altered form. Rome re¬ 
ceived his ashes; they are deposited be¬ 
neath its weed-grown wall, and the 
world’s sole monument” is enriched by 
his remains. 

This volume, which contains a 
republication of his ** Alastor," a 
collection of all his smaller poems 
which have been scattered through 
different periodical works, with tnc 
addition of several unpublished poems 
and fragments, and some transla¬ 
tions from the Greek and modern 
languages, possesses exactly the same 
beauties and defects which charac¬ 
terize his published works—the same 
solemnity—the same obscurity— 
the same, or rather greater careless¬ 
ness, and the same perfection of 
poetical expression. It is this last 
quality which will always give to 
Shelley an original and distinct cha¬ 
racter among the poets of the age; 
and in this, we have little hesitation 
in saying, that we consider him de¬ 
cidedly superior to them all. Every 
word ne uses, even though the idea 
he labours to express be vague, or 
exaggerated, or unnatural, is intense¬ 
ly poetical: In no writer of the age 
is the distinction between poetry and 
prose 80 strongly marked: deprive 
nis verses of we rhymes, and still 
the exquisite beauty of the lanipiage, 
the harmony of the pauses, the ar¬ 
rangement of the sentences, is per¬ 
ceptible. This is in itself a talent of 
no ordinary kind, perfectly separate 
in its nature, though generally found 
united with that vigour of imagina- 
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tion which is essential to a great 
poetf and in Mr Shelley it over¬ 
shadows even his powers of concep- 
tion, which are unquestionably very 
great- Jt is by no means imprcmable« 
however, that this extreme anxiety 
to embody his ideas in language of a 
lofty and uncommon cast, may have 
contributed to that which is undoubt¬ 
edly the besetting sin of his poetry^ 
its extreme vagueness and obscurity, 
and its tendency to allegory and per¬ 
sonification. 

Hence it is in the vague, unearth¬ 
ly, and mysterious, that the peculiar 
power of his mind is displayed- Like 
the Goule in the Arabian Tales, be 
leaves the ordinary food of men, to 
banquet among the dead, and revels 
with a melancholy delight in the 
gloom of the churchyard and the 
cemetery. He is in poetry what Sir 
Thomas Browne is in prose, perpe¬ 
tually hovering on the confines of the 
grave, prying with a terrible curiosity 
into the secrets of mortality, and spe¬ 
culating witli painful earnestness on 
every thing that disgusts or appals 
mankind. 

But when, abandoning these darker 
themes, he yields himself to the de¬ 
scription of the softer emotions of the 
heart, and the more smiling scenes of 
Nature, we know no poet who has 
felt more iiUensely, or described with 
more glowing colours the enthu¬ 
siasm of love and liberty, or the va¬ 
ried aspects of Nature. His descrip¬ 
tions have a force and clearness of 
painting which are quite admirable; 
and his imagery, which he accumu¬ 
lates and pours forth with the prodi¬ 
gality of genius, is, in general, equal¬ 
ly appropriate and original. How 
forcible is this Italian sunset, from 
the first poem in the present collec¬ 
tion, entitled Julian and Maddalo, 
a piece of a very wild, and not a very 
agreeable cast, but rich in eloquent 
and fervid painting! 

As those who pause on some delightful 
way, 

Though bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we 
stood, 

Looking upon the evening and the flood, 
Which lay between the city and the shore, 
Pav*d with the hnage of the sky: the hoar 
Ai^ aeiy Alps, towards the nenth, ap- 
pWd, 

Through mist, an heaven-sustaining bul« 

watk, rear’d ' 


Between the east and west { and half tha 

sky 

Was rooff’d with clouds of rich embla- 
sonry. 

Dark purple at the zenith, which stUl 
grew 

Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the 
rent 

Where the swift sun yet paus’d in his de* 
scent 

Among the many-folded hills,—they were 
Those famous Eugancan hills, whleh 
bear, 

As seen fh>m Lido through the harbour 
piles, 

The likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 
And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolv’d into one lake of fire, were seen 
Those mountains tow’ring, as from waves 
of flame, 

Around the vaporous sun, from wliich 
there came 

The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent. Ere it 
fade,” 

Said my companion, I will show you 
soon 

A better station.” So o'er the lagune 
We glided; and from that funereal bark 
1 lean'd, and saw the city, and could mark 
How from their many isles, in evening’s 
gleam. 

Its temples and its palaces did seem 
Like fabrics of enchantment pil’d to 
heav’n. 

How delicately beautiful are these 
stanzas from the Witch of Adas!— 

And down the streams which clove those 
mountains vast 

Around their inland islets, and amid 
The panther-peopled forests, whose shade 
cast 

Darkness and odours, and a pleasure 
hid 

In melancholy gloom, the pinnace past. 

By many a star-surrounded pyramid 
Of icy crag cleaving the purple sky, 

And caverns yawning round unfathom- 
ably. 

The silver noon into that winding dell, 

With slanted gleam mwart the forest 
tops, 

Temper’d like golden evening, feebly fell; 

A green and glowing light, like that 
which drops 

From folded lilies in which glowwotin}i 
dwell. 

When earth over her free night’s man¬ 
tle wnps; 

Between the fevered mountains lay on 
high. 

Over the stream, a narrow rifr of sky# 
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And ever as she went, the Image lay 
With folded wings and unawalUned 
eyes; 

And o’er its gentle countenance did play 
The busy dreams, as thick as summer 
flies. 

Chasing the rapid smiles that would not 
stay. 

And drinking the warm tears, and the 
sweet sighs 

Inhaling, which, with busy murmur vain, 
Tb^ had arous’d flmm that full heart and 
brain. 

And ever down the prone vale, like a cloud 
Upon a stream of wind, the pinnace 
went : 

Kow lingering on the pools, in which 
abode 

The calm and darkness of the deep 
content 

In which they paus’d ; now o’er the shal* 
low road 

Of white and dancing waters, all be¬ 
sprent 

With sand and polish’d pebblesmor¬ 
tal boat 

In such a shallow rapid could not float. 

And down the earthquaking cataracts, 
which shlveir 

Their snow4ike waters into golden air. 
Or under chasms unibthomable ever 
Sepulchre them, till in their rage they 
tear 

A subterranean portal for the river. 

It fled,—the circling sunbows did up¬ 
bear 

Its fkll down the hoar precipice of spray, 
Lighting it far upon its lampless way. 

By far tbe ^eater number of the 
pieces which represent volume con¬ 
tains are fragments, some of them 
in a very unfinish^ state indeed; 
and though we approve tbe feeling 
which leu the friends of Mr Shelley 
to collect them all, we question 
whether a selection, ixom the more 
finished pieces, would not have been 
a more prudent measure, as far as his 
fame is concerned. It dissolves en¬ 
tirely the illusitpn which we wish to 
cherish as to tbe intuitive inspira¬ 
tion-—the eetro of poetry—to be thus 
admitted, as it were, into the work¬ 
shop of Genius, and to see its mate¬ 
rials confused and heaped to^ther^ 
before they have received their last 
touches f^om tbe hand of 4ie poet, 
and been arranged in their proper 
order. And it is wonderfhl how 
much the eflRsct of the fineet poem 
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and how mnch it may be injorra by 
a harsh line, an imperfect or forced 
rhyme, a defective syllable, or, as is 
often the case here, an unfortunate 
d ^ occurrinR in the middle of a 
stanza. Others, however, are fortu¬ 
nately in a more finish^ state; and 
though even in these it is probable 
that much is wanting, which the last 
touches of the author would have 
given, we have no fear hut that. Im¬ 
perfect as they are, they will bear us 
out in what we have said of the 
powers of the poet. 

What a quiet stillness breathes 
over this description of 

or TH£ CASCIXE, ITEAB VISA ! 

We wandered to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam. 

The lightest wind was In its nest, 

The tempest In its home. 

The whispering waves were half asleeiY, 
The clouds wera gone to play. 

And on the woods, and on the deep, 

The smile of Heaven lay. 

It seemed as if the day jvere one 
Sent ftom beyond the skirs, 

Which shed to earth above the sun 
A light of Paradise. 

We paused amid the Pines that stood 
The giants of the waste. 

Tortured by stonns to shapes as rude. 
With stems like serpents interlaced. 

How calm it was !—the silence there 
By such a chain was bound. 

That even thC busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound. 

The inviolable quietness; 

The breath of peace we drew. 

With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 

It seemed that ftom the remotest seat 
Of the white mountain’a waste. 

To the bright flower beneath our feet, 

A magic circle traced 

A spirit interfused around, 

A thinking, silent Ufe, 

To momentaiy peace it bound 
. Our mortal Nature’s strife 


For still it seemed the centre of 
The magic circle there. 

Was one whose being filled wHh love 
The breathless atmospherei. 

Were not the ctoevsses that grew > 
Under that Oez tree, 

As beantifiil in* scent a^ hue 


depends on an attention to mililUita, ^ As ever fed the bee f 
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Wd stood beside the pools that He 
Under the forest boifgh. 

And each seemed like a sky 
Gulphed in a world below 

A purple firmament of light* 

Which in the dork earth lay* 

More boundless than the depth of night* 
And clearer than the day— 

In which thamasi^ forests grew* 

As in the upper airs 
More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any waving there. 

Like one beloved, the scene had lent 
To the dark water's breast 
Its every leaf and lineament 

With that dear truth expressed. 

There lay for glades and neighbouring 
lawn* 

And through the dark green crowd 
The white sun twinkling Tike the dawn 
Under a speckled cloud. 

Sweet views, which in our world above 
Can never well be ^n* / 

Were imaged by the water^o love 
Of that fair forest green. 

And all was interfused beneath 
Within an Elysium mr, 

An atmosphere without a breath* 

A silence sleeping there. 

• 

Until a wandering wind crept by* 

Like an unwelcome thought. 

Which lh}m my mind's too faithful eye 
Blots thy bright image out. 

For thou art good, and dear, and kind. 
The forest ever green* 

But less of peace in S — 's mind, 

Than calm in waters seen. 

We should pity any one who could 
peruse the following affecting lines* 
entided Stanzas written in dejec¬ 
tion* near Naples*" without the 
strongest sympathy for their unfor¬ 
tunate author. 

The son is warm, the sky Is clear. 

The waves are dancing fhst and bright* 
Blue idea and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noem's transparent ligtik 
Around its unezpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winda, the birds, the ocean floods* 
The City's voice itself is soft* like Soli¬ 
tude’s. 

1 see the Deep's ontrampled floor - 
With green and purple eeawee&strown; 
I see the waves upon the shore* 

Like light dit^v'd la star-sliow'rs, 
thrown: 


1 sit upon the sands alone* 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me* and a tone 
Arises ftom its measur'd motion* 

How sweet! fUd any heart now share 
in my emotion. 

Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 

Kor peace within nor calm around* 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found* 

And walk’d with inward glory crown'd^ 
Nor fame* nor pow'r, nor love, nor 
leisure. 

Others 1 see whom these su|TOund*— 
Smiling they Jive and call life pleasure; 
To me that cup has been dealt in ano¬ 
ther measure. 

Yet now despair itself is mild* 

Even as the winds and waters ore ; 

1 could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear* 
Till death like sleep might steal on me* 
And 1 might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last 
monotony. 

Some might lament that I were cold* 

As I, when this sweet day is gone* 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old* 
Insults with this untimely moan; 

They might lament*-»for I am one 
Whom men love not,—and yet regret* 
Unlike this day* which* when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set* 

Will linger* though enjoy’d, like joy in 
memory yet. 

The following lines also appear to 
us extremely l^autiful, though* in 
order to preserve the full effect of the 
rythin, they require some manage* 
ment in the reading. 

ECnetf. 

When the lamp is shattered 
The light in tiie dust lies dead— 

When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow's glory is shed. 

When the hite is l^ken* 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 

When the Ups have spoken* 
l40ved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute* 

The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the s^drit Is mute 
No song but sad dirgee* 

Like the wind through a ruined cell* 

Ox; the mournAil siuges « 

That ring the dead seaman's knelt 
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When hearts have once mingled, 
l^ve first leavee the well-built nest, 

The weak one la singed 
To endure what it once poasest.^ 

O, Love! who bewalleat 
The ftnilty of all things here. 

Why choose you the fVaUcM 
For your cradle, your hmne, and your bier ? 

Its passions will rock thee 
As the atorma rock the ravens on high: 

Bright reason wilt mock thee. 

Like the aun fhnn a wintiy sky. 

From thy neat eveiy rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave the naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

The following appear to us vei^ 
much in the style or our old ISngliBn 
lyric poets of the age of Charles i. 

Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight! 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night ? 

Many a wesry night and day 
*Tis since thou art fied away. 

How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again P 
With the joyous and the fVee 
Thou wilt scoiF at pain. 

Spirit false I thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 

As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf. 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed; 

Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near. 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure. 

Thou wilt never come for pity. 

Thou wilt come for pleasure ; 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 

I love all that thou lovest. 

Spirit of Delight! 

The fresh Earth in new leaves drest. 

And the starry night; 

Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden^mists are born. 

X love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant fh»t; 

1 love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Every thing almost 
Which is Nature's, and may be 
Untainteil by man's misery. 

I love tranquil solitude. 

And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 

Between thee and me 
VOX.. XV. 


What difibrenceP Imt thou dost possess 
The ibinge I seek, not love them less* 


1 love Love—>thoagh he has wings, 

And hke light con Aee, 

But above all other things, 

Spirit, I love thee^ 

Thou art love and life ! O eome. 

Make once more my heart thy home ! 

The flower that smiles to-d^y 
To-morrow dies ; 

All that we wish to stay. 

Tempts and then flies ; 

What is this world's delight P 
l.ightnfng that mocks the night. 

Brief even as bright. 

Virtue, how ftail it is L 
Friendship too rare! 

Love, how it sells poor bliss 
Pur proud despair 1 
But we, though soon they fall. 

Survive their joy and all 
Which ours we caU. 

Whilst skies ore hlue and bright, 

Whilst flowers are gay. 

Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep. 

Dream thou-—and from thy sleep 
Then uuke to wect>. 

• 

Swifter far than summer's flight, 

Swifter far than youth's delight. 

Swifter fhr than happy night. 

Art thou come and g(^e : 

As the earth when leaves are dead. 

As the night when sleep is sped. 

As the heart when joy is fled, 

I am left lone, alone. 

Lilies for a bridal bed, 

Roses for a matron's head, 

Violets for a maiden dead. 

Pansies let my flowers be : 

On the living grave I bear. 

Scatter them without a tear. 

Let no friend, however dear. 

Waste one hope, one ftor for me. 

The longer poems, from we 
h^e made no extracts, wo think less 
iimresting, though some of them, 
and particularly the Triumph of 
Life, an imitation of Petrarchn IVi- 
onfi, are written with very peculiar 

C »wer and originality* Borne trans- 
dons are also included in this vo¬ 
lume, of wbidi the Beenes from 
Goetl^'s Faust, and Calderon's ** Ma- 
gico Prodi^pso/' are the most in¬ 
teresting. 
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SCOTS JUDICATUEE BILT.y 

j^UtlluIed, Ah Act Jur the better regulating the Forms Process in the 

Courts of'Law in Scoilatiff, 

VIEWS OF OOVEBNUEBT. 


“ If It were poreible* by proper regnlations, to remove these evils,” a new cha¬ 
racter would be given to the administration of justice in Scotland, fkvuurable to the 
litigants, honourable to the Judges, and, in time, afllbrding efibctual relief to the 
Court of ultimate Appeal .’*—of Mr Clcghorn^Aiipendlx^ p, 76- 


Tiie public are aware that the 
presc'ut system of the forms of ad- 
ininistoring justice in Scotland has 
been almost entirely regulated, since 
the Union, by Acts of Sederunt- It 
is undeniable tlfst great abuses now 
exist. They have been forced upon 
the attention of the Legislature by 
the extraordinary number of appeals 
from Scotland, in comparison with 
those from England and Ireland. 
Some think that all the evils which 
have arisen are to ^ traced to the 
llench ; others, that the principal 
point is, that Government shall do 
its duty by giving us learned, expe¬ 
rienced, and conscientious Judges, 
who have not to learn their law on 
the Bench.”— C Opinion of Mr For~ 
sythl Advocate, p. All are 

agreed that our forma of process 

stand in need of some improve¬ 
ment, or at least of some alteration,” 
and that ^ there never can be a bet¬ 
ter opportunity than the present, 
for discussing and ascertaining what 
are the improvements or alterations 
most proper to be adopted, and how 
they can be most effectually carried 
into execution .”—( Opinion Mr 
Swinton, W. S,J 

This subject originated in the Re¬ 
port of a Committee of the House of 
Lords. Afterwards, the Act of 4 
Geo. IV*' c* 65, to the intent that 
salntaryt regnlations should be made 
and esU^ifbed,” authorised his Ma¬ 
jesty to appqhit Comniissioners to 
quire into the forms of process in the 
Cotuts of Scotland, and »peals in 
the House of Lords. The Presidents 
of th e Session, Exchequer, and Jury 
Courts,—two Ordinary Judges of the 
Court of Session,—one of the Barons 
of Exdiequer,—the Lord Advocate 
and Solicitor-General,—^two Masters 
In Chance^,—two English Barris- 
ers,—two Scots Advocatesj-^ud one 


Principal Clerk of Session, were ap¬ 
pointed Commissioners; and Royal 
instructions were issued to those 
Commissioners. The opinions of se¬ 
veral eminent and learned persons in 
Scotlanil were taken. Those opi¬ 
nions, in an Appendix, and the Re¬ 
port of the Commissioners, have been 
printed. An Act of Parliament has 
been since introduced, which,’after a 
considerable struggle, was got post¬ 
poned till next ^BsioD, in order to 
afford the people of Scotland an op¬ 
portunity of expressing their opiniona. 
This liberality on the part of the 
Legislature, although nothing more 
than what the peope were entitled 
to expect, will, no doubt, be duly 
appreciated by the public. It is, in¬ 
deed, more liberal than any measure 
established by the Acts of Sederunt 
of the Scotch Judges since the Union, 
as to any of which it was never 
thought necessary to take the opinion 
of the country. 

It has been truly observed, that 

no measure since the Union has 
been set on foot, which is likely to 
be attended with more important re¬ 
sults to Scotland than this Commis¬ 
sion ; and no Scotsman can await the 
resolutions which may be adopted, 
without the moat anxious solicitude*** 
—(Opinion of Mr PaU Robertson^ 
Advocate* J 

While appeals are competent to 
the House of Lords, and decided by 
an English Judge, it ^Is not difficult 
to anticipate, that, in the progress of 
time, the Scotch forms and prineiplea 
of law must be assimilated to those 
in England. From a convection that 
the English system, upon the whole, 
is better adapted for dispatch, and 
the impartial administration oi jus¬ 
tice, than the Scots system, and that 
the mode of administering justice in 
England has been attended with 
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luppier effects in raising ibe public 
^rit, and increasing tue happiness 
of the productive and most interest¬ 
ing classes of the people^ than in any 
other country, ive co^ially approve 
of the speedy introduction ox the 
English system into Scotland. No 
cloubt, there are defects in theEnglish 
system ; and, in many respects, the 
principles and forms of the Scots are 
decidedly superior to those in England. 
But we are not blind admirers of the 
many abuses which exist in the Eng¬ 
lish system. These must be attack¬ 
ed with an unsparing hand. The 
abuses in both systems should be 
abolished, and the best forms and 
principles of the two systems adopt¬ 
ed. Great Britain and Ireland, being 
under one Sovereign and Govern¬ 
ment, and the intercourse becoming 
greater every day between every part 
^the tbre^kingdoms, it is necessary, 
espedaliy to the commercial and ma¬ 
ritime classea, that one set of laws 
mod forms should be observed in 
every Court of his Majesty's domi¬ 
nions. There are, no doubt, preju¬ 
dices in Scotland against the intro¬ 
duction of such a system. But that 
which Government has already ef¬ 
fected, and has in contemplation, 
with respect to the systems of the 
excise and customs, and the com* 
luercial and navigation laws, demon¬ 
strates the practicability of introdu¬ 
cing one uniform system in our laws 
and courts. 

It seems impossible to peruse the 
Act of Parliament and the Royal in¬ 
structions to the Commissioners, with¬ 
out being convinced that his Majes¬ 
ty's Government have conferred a 
material boon on Scodand, by order¬ 
ing an inquiry into the existing 
grievances in the administration of 
justice in Scotland. Much, however, 
remains to be done. This report is 
certainly one important step. But 
we trust that Government and die 
JiCgislature will go farther, and gra¬ 
dually assimilate the Jurisdictions, 
practical forms, and principles of the 
laws of Great Britain, Ireland*, and 
the Ctdonies. ** Quain formam non 
solum in hac regia urbe, sed etiam in 
omnibus noatris provlnciis, (etsi prop¬ 
ter imperitiatn forte aliter celebra- 
tur,) obtinere censemus; cum necesse 
sit, omnes provindas'caput omnium 
nostrarum civitatum, id eat, banc 


legiam urbera ^usque observaiiUatn 
aequi." (Justinian, L. iv., t. 11., 

§ 7.) The same ibrma and rules 
Aonld obviously be observed in the 

E rovinces as well as at the seat of the 
upreme Judicature. 

Previous to the French Revolution, 
different rules prevailed in every pro¬ 
vince ; and appeals to Paru, where a 
different rule was observed, were 
endless. But the FVench Code ca- 
tablisbed one set of rules as well for 
the Capital as for the Provinces, and 
dms appeals became almost unne¬ 
cessary. The people of this country 
are not yet, perhaps, sufficiently free 
from prejudices to appreciate the be¬ 
neficial consequences to our former 
enemies of surii a IPeusure. But a 
similar measure in this couniry 
seems urgently called for, the Scotch 
and British Acts of Parliament, and 
Acts of Sederunt, having become so 
voluminoua. The House of Lords, 
which is the supreme and hi(|heiit 
court in His M^esty's dominions, 
cannot be employed with more dig¬ 
nity and utility than in framing one 
set of rules, to be sanctioned by the 
Legislature, and equally applicable 
to the supreme and inferior judica¬ 
tories. 

The Royal instructions seem to be 
the result of a considerable know¬ 
ledge of some of the faults of tJie 
Scotch practice. If these instructions 
were not prepared, in ttil fiist in¬ 
stance, by the Lord Chancellor EU 
don, they at least seem to embrace 
many of the remarks which that 
eminent Judge, (whose ju^inenti 
have given very general satisfaction 
in Scotland) was in the course oc- 
easion^ly of making. 

One great evil in the practice of 
the Scotch Courts is the loose jumble 
of matters of fact, equity^ and law ; 
and even the Loid Chancellor bad 
great difficulty, sometimes, In disco¬ 
vering whether die de^bu of the 
Lords of Session turned" upon one or ' 
other of these grounds. Two of the 
Scotch Judges have been in the prao- 
tice of giving the reasonsof their judg¬ 
ments ; but with these exceptions, the 
general practice eertamly has been 
to frame the intm-locators and iudg- 
raenlBof the Judges with great loose-^ 
ness. This muctice must have ap¬ 
peared to tse Lord Chancellor to 
require an emendment, more esptN 
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cislly AS the E^lish Judges arc bo 
c^brated for tna dear exj[sositton 
which they are in the practice of 
giving, of the prindples and reasons 
is their dedaions. 

II.' SCOTS ACTS OF SEUJSIIUKT. 

•• It it tlia bcttimr whiAsnowt hatl l il iCTeac m 
to the Judge, eiMl Uie butt Judge whouRoivt leaet 
to hbueolC^Ol^filofi QfJU»^c3onef/l0rBA<^N. 

There are many clauses in the new 
bill, which, k must he admitted, 
would introduce some salutary inb- 
provements in the atlministration of 
the law. But still it appears sur- 
]>ri&ing, that after tahing the opinions 
of so many eminent and learned in¬ 
dividuals, with respect to the whole 
range of abuse^n our courts of law, 
that so little should he comprehended 
in the new bill, and such defective 
and objectionable measures proposed 
for the benefit and approbation o£ the 
people of Scotland. If the authors 
of tnose measures have the ambition 
to be banded down to posterity with 
immortal honour, they have now the 
opTOrtunity of entitling themselves 
to DC numbered among the foun-. 
dera and institutors of laws,’* by 
proposing wise, oompreliensive, and 
really beneficial measures, for the 
double object of relief to the Judges, 
and the great body of the people. 

But the proposed bill apmars, in 
many remoU# radipally defective, 
and not^wuch as. is calculated to 
give much satisfaction to the people 
of Scotland. If 80 » the promoters of 
the hill would aot prudently and 
wisely f if they were, in deference to 
public opinion, to withdraw the bill 
at present, and to frame a new bill 
alt^ether, which should, by a set 
of plain and obvious rules, regulate, 
by legislative enactments, the wfmle 
forms of the administration of jus¬ 
tice from t/iv beginninff^ of Hie action 
iiU ike decree is obtah^d^ and put in 
execidion, by seizing the estate and 
edSfcts or person of the debtor. 

The ^eat and leading objept of 
thia bill seems merely to be, to in¬ 
troduce a more skilful msnner«of 
preparing causes for judgment, and 
thereby saving trouble to the Judges 
of ScoUand, and the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor of England, But almost all the 
Scotch ActS'tdf Sederunti at least for 
the last €fty ycar% may be traced to 
thesaine primsiFkf^B so far as the 


Scotch Judges and thdr clerks WefU 
concerned; end it is alleged, we wiU 
not say correctly, that those Acts 
originauT introduced and sanctioncil 
almost sU the abuses in the forms of 
proceeding, and the high dues of 
Court levied from the suitors, for be¬ 
hoof of the elerks of Court, and 
clerks the Judges, of which, and 
the expenses of process, the people 
of Scotland now so generally and 
justW complain. Every regulation 
which has rov ks ohjeet the saving 
of unnecessary trouble to the Judges 
and their clerks, and the clerks of 
Cowrt, will no doubt be duly appre¬ 
ciated by the people of Scqumio. 

But while tins is conceded, we 
humbly presume to observe, that it 
is no less necessary that regulations 
should he enacted by PbrUassenk, 
the principle of which shall be the 
diminution of the fees of Court, and 
of the expenses of the whole fbrms 
of process and writs in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in Scodand ; thas 
the Scotch Judges dberaselves^ufd 
also shew some deference to the opi¬ 
nion of the puWe, and an intelligent 
profession; and that their duties 
should be confined exclusively to 
their propmr functions—theimpartiai 
administration of justice. Lord Chan- 
cellm* Bacon autnoiitatively, and it 
would now seem prophetically, said. 
Let not their decar^ go forth si¬ 
lently; but the Jaimes render the 
reasons of their opinion, and that pub" 
lichi, and in a circle of bjtsianders £ 
so tAo/ Vfhat is irvl^ unfefUred in the 
power MAY YBT, BY NOTOBtBTY ANO 

OPINION, BE ciacuMscaiBEP.*' The 
Act of Parliament,—-the Royal in¬ 
structions,—the ri^rts of the Igto 
and former Commissioners,—and4bo 


Appendix to the last Report, bring 
before the public, m in a inirr<v, the 
defeota and faults of the forms and 
practice of the Scotch Courts, and 
shew whether the preo^ti of Lord 
Bacon have been always observed, 
even by the Judges* 

But the proposed bill does not oon^ 
tain any ciauso—I, To abedisb the 
fee-fund dues; 9, For the avowed 
purpose of dtminidbiii^ the expenses 
of process S, For aboluhing the pre¬ 
sent system of si^et eummonses, 
arrestments, inbimtious, horoings, 
pcHUdings, and ci^tioiis, and sub- 
stUttting a more sunple and lees ex* 
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pensive set of writs: It is pro* 

posed that the Jury Court shall not 
only be continued as a separate es- 
tablisiinient, but the Judges and its 
jurisdictionincreasedjwUh, no doubts 
suitable salaries to those Judges^ and 
to additional officers or clerks of 
court; that maritime causes be irans- 
ferred to it^ and die Admiralty juris* 
diction and court—the best-regulated 
and the cheapest of the Supreme 
Courts—virtually abolished: 5. The 
furiae jurisdiction of the Scotch Admi¬ 
ralty Court is to be transferred to the 
Engliah Admiralty Court: 6, More- 
over, the forms of process of the Su¬ 
preme and Inferictf Courts^ now and 
in. all time coming, are to be regula¬ 
ted by Acts of Sederunt of the Swtch 
Judges. 

The forms of process, in the Scotch 
Courts only, seem, more especially 
since the Union, to have been chie^ 
ly regulated by the Acts of Sederunt 
of the Judges. Whether or not the 
i^islature even ought, according to 
the true spirit of the British consti¬ 
tution, to delegate its legislative 
jmwers aitd proper functions to ir¬ 
responsible Judges, who are equally 
iiKiependent of the crown and of 
public opinion, may, without the im¬ 
putation of thesligatest disrespeot or 
dissatisfaction, be fairly doubted. 
Certain it Is, that those Acts of Sede¬ 
runt, after the experience of upwards 
of a hundred years, have not had the 
desired effect. If they have not in¬ 
troduced or sanctioned many abuses, 
and the present heavy dues of court 
and enormous expences of process, 
they have at least become so volumi¬ 
nous, riiat thejr arc seldom read, and 
of course are little know^n to the ad¬ 
vocates, agents, the great body of the 
people, or even to the Judges them¬ 
selves.: and how excellent ooever 
these acts in themselves may be, they 
(it is alleged by many individuals of 
considerable experience) are liable 
to the following objections:— 

(1.) The legislative functions and 
powers ought not to be entrusted 
and delegated to those who adminis¬ 
ter the laws. Lord Chancellor Ba¬ 
con long ago observed, that ** The 
power of aupplffidfft or extendii^, or 
limiting the laws, is not very distant 
from the power of making them/' - 

(2.) Tne Srotch Acts of Sederunt 
ere little known, end seldom pur¬ 


chased or reed. Lord Cringletie, hi 
his Report, truly observes, y Ind^, 
many of the practitioners iire unto* 
quainted with theee Acu, as diey ere 
not printed and sold by the tmok* 
sellers till a considerable time after 
they are enacted. 1 tfaerefwe think. 



ments which may be thad^ od|[ht |o 
be enforced Act oj as 

were^aue introduced in 1673 and 
1895T 

(3.) The Scotch Acts of Sederunt 
might, with as much controui of 
public opinion, issue firom the Con¬ 
clave of Rome or the Divan of Con¬ 
stantinople : For ahhArgh the people 
may petition Parliament, and pub¬ 
licly express their opinions, without 
danger, on any measure under con¬ 
sideration of Parliament, they have 
no power whatever of stating their 
opinions, while the expediency of 
Acts of Sederunt is under considera¬ 
tion in the robing room, with shut 
doors, or elsewhere. After the Acts 
of Sederunt are once issued, it 
might be construed into disrespect 
and contempt^ to present a petition 
to the Judges im^aching the wis¬ 
dom of those Acts; an experiment, 
indeed, which, it is said, no coun¬ 
sel or agent of character or cal¬ 
culation, (with the exception of one 
or two imprudent, or alleged!' insane 
individuals,) or even the public bo¬ 
dies oonnectw with the College of 
Justice, would venture to make. 
The people of Scotland, so far as we 
have bera able to learn, are entirely 
ignorant of the manner in which the 
Acts of. Sederunt are concocted, or 
whether the Judges consider them¬ 
selves bound to consult, as their 
Privy Councillors, even the Faculty 
of Advocates, the Writers to the 
Signet, or Soliritors before the Su¬ 
preme Courts. It 18 reported, that 
the latter body, some time ago, in¬ 
timated a desire to know sbme&ing 
of the progress of Acta of Sederunt; 
but that no notice was taken of the 
application; and that, in point of 
fact, that Society and tbepublio know 
noting of the progress or coneocUon 
of these Acts till passed. 

(4.) Regulathms formed in tlua 
manner may have the dangeretn ten* 
doncy of placing the 
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with their fcllow-subjcctS and bring¬ 
ing the very administration of jus¬ 
tice itself into su^iclon. These are 
effects which no ^otsmsn, or lover 
of his country, would imagine even to 
be possible, without regret. 

But whether these, and other ob¬ 
jections which might be stated, are 
well or ill founded, we are sorry to 
observe, tbat the present bill proposes 
still to delegate to the Scotch Jud¬ 
ges to regulate, by Acts of Sederunt, 
not only the new forms of process 
bclbre the Court of Session, thefOury, 
Admiralty, and Inferior Courts, but 
to regulate these forms in alt time 
conii}ig\ 

It appears io us tbat it is highly 
Inexpedient fnat the Judges ought 
to be required, or permitted to per¬ 
form the proper functions of Legis¬ 
lators ;—tbat the whole Acts of Se¬ 
derunt ought to be abolished ;—that 
regulations proposing to embrace the 
better regulation of the whole forms 
of procewj and all kinds of judicial 
writs, should be prepared, submitted 
to Fariiament and the country at 
and calmly and deliberately 
considered, and publicly discussed, 
and finally enacted, not by Acts of 
Sederunt, but by Acts of Parliament. 

Let the contradictory laws,” says 
Lord Bacon, be revised and exa¬ 
mined by persons chosen for the 
purpose, and then submitted to the 
assemblies, that what is approved of 
may be established and fixra by suff¬ 
rage and ** in laws of an ordinary 
and political kind, where, for the 
most part, no one takes advice of 
lawyers (advocates), hut trusts to his 
own interpretation, every thing ought 
to be unfolded more at large, and 
pointed out, as it were, to the vulgar 
apprehension.” 

The regulations of our forms of 
process by legislative enactments 
would have this important advan¬ 
tage, that they would be printed at 
the public expense,—^known and dis¬ 
tributed in every part of His Majes¬ 
ty’s dominionSf-^nd treated by the 
pm^, including the profession, 
with suitable remet and observance; 
whereas Acte of Sederunt, how excel¬ 
lent soever their objects or rules may 
be, arc not printed at the public ex¬ 
pense, so far as we know ; they are, 
therefore, addom .purebas^, or read 
w-eonsequently not genemlly known 


-—and of course disregarded, not¬ 
withstanding of any eulogiuws in 
tlieir favour, or harsh compulsitors 
by the Judges, to enforce their ob¬ 
servance. 

In submitting objections to the 
Scotch Acts of Sederunt, we have no 
intention of attributing any blame 
personally to the present Judges, se¬ 
veral of whom cordially wish these 
Acts abolished. The present J udges 
are not responsible for the Acts of 
their predecessors, who may also have 
been actuated by the best, although, 
as experience has proved, mistaken 
intentions. We look to the tendency 
of Acts of Sederunt, as it may afivet 
not only the Judges, the profession, 
and the people of Scotland, but the 
due administration of justice; and 
in every point of view, we humbly 
conceive that all the existing Acts of 
Sederunt should be repealed^ and the 
powers tj' the JudgeS) to enact 

any new Acts of Sederunt, for ever 
abolished by the t*egislature» 


III. 8IGKET SUMMONSES AND WaiTS. 

It tppean to wi an imppi^nt ol^ect to fudli- 
tatc tliea<inim4tretion of ju^tlcw/ana to ** relievo 
it of every superfluotw charge.* TMt-d IXtpvrt of 
ContmiMunters in IBlft. 

We have now to call the attention 
of the public to one of the greatest 
abuses which exists in the Scotch forms 
—the present mode of bringing par¬ 
ties into Court, and enforcing the de^ 
crees of the J udges; that is, the present 
system of signet summonses, letters 
(ff suspension and advocation, hom¬ 
ings, captions, and other writs pass¬ 
ing the Signet. The whole of these 
write, it seems sufficiently obvious, 
require to be reformed, if not totally 
abolished. The superfluous and un¬ 
necessary expenses of such writs 
form one of the heaviest and most 
oppressive taxes upon the lieges, iti 
the administration of justice* 

The Judges, in their characters of 
Legialatora, or the Faculty of Advo¬ 
cates, have never directed their at¬ 
tention to the reformation or amend¬ 
ment of this abuse. It is left to the 
fostering care of the Society of Wri¬ 
ters to the Signet, who are interasted 
in supporting and maintaining the 
monimly at the expense of the peo¬ 
ple of Scotland. The Judges, indeed, 
by some of their late judgments, 
seem to have taken this monopoly 
under their special protection. The 
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Solicitors^ and other practitioners, ap¬ 
pear to have a sufficient participation 
in this gainful trade, to prevent them 
from making any complaint. It will, 
therefore, depend upon the public 
spirit of the country gentlemen, and 
the mercantile and maritime classes, 
whether Parliament shall be moved 
to abolish or reform this system. 

It is matter of regret, that the 
former and last Commissioners, from 
a delicacy, perhaps, to the Writers to 
the Signet, have neither made any 
inquiry, nor reported to Parliament 
any opinion on this very important 
subject. Hence there is no provision 
on the subject in the new bill, al¬ 
though falling within the compass of 
the inquiry of the last Commission¬ 
ers, and the professed •object of the 
new bill. 

The Commissioners in 1818, in¬ 
deed, admit that they had not made 
the necessary inquiry, and were not 
prepared '' to state any opinion as to 
the expediency of introducing a more 
direct and simple form of personal 
execution.'* But with respect to the 
decrees of Sheriffs for sums to the 
amount of j£,40, those Commission¬ 
ers reported that signet homings and 
captions were unnecessary, and that 
the decrees of Sheriffs, like those of 
IViagistrates of Royal Burghs, should 
be an effectual warrant to poind or 
imprison, ** without any previous in¬ 
terposition of the Supreme Court.” 
Their recommendation to this extent 
has, however, been hitherto disre¬ 
garded by the Legislature. But the 
reasons in support of the recommen¬ 
dation, stated by the Commissioners, 
sufficiently shew the expediency of 
abolishing, in all cases, signet writs, 
and substituting a more simple and 
less expensive mode of bringing ac¬ 
tions into court, and putting decrees 
into execution. 

Although there is a quarto volume 
of the forms of the different writs 
passing the Signet, we conceive they 
may be resolved chiefly int^ two 
clams: l. Summonses and arrest- 
mouts, and inhibitions thereon ; and, 
S,. 'Arrestments, inhibitions, hom¬ 
ings and poindings, and captions, 
following upon decrees* 

1. Summonses* 

In England, a person is generally 
cited to appear in Court by a short 


writ directed to the Sheriff, and after 
citation and appearance of the defen¬ 
dant in Court, the cause of action is 
explained by the plaintiff, in a </e- 
claration. Anciently, a similar prac¬ 
tice existed in Scotland. In virtue 
of the Act 1457, c. OS, a brieve was 
obtained from Chancery,(*'/Ae Kinf^s 
Chappel,‘*) directed to the Sheriff^ to 
call the parties before the Lordea 
of Sesdon,” to answer to a matter to 
be then laid against them. So late as 
practice of engrossing in 
the summons a full statement of the 
facts and the conclusions, was un¬ 
known. This practice continued till 
1723, when the Writers to the Signet 
obtained an Act of Se^runt direct¬ 
ing the dtelaraiion ana conclusions 
to be embodied in the summons, and 
a copy served on the defender. From 
the establishment of the College of 
Justice in 1537 till 1723, therefore, 
it appears that blank summonses were 
used. The same practice is still con¬ 
tinued in the Admiralty and Teind 
Courts. 

The modern practice of embody¬ 
ing a full statement in the summons 
seems to have been introduced chiefly 
to secure a monopoly to the Writers 
to the Signet. It appears to have no 
other recommendation. But by a 
decision of the House of Lords in 
1800, the Solicitors were found en¬ 
titled to a share in the monopoly. 

The Scotch practice, however,ought, 
on general grounds, to be assimilated 
as near as possible to that of Eng¬ 
land. The remedy seems easy, and 
would be attended with very benefi¬ 
cial consequences. All that is neces¬ 
sary is to have either brieoes or short 
taimmonses. If the last are preferred, 
let any statements, or averments of 
facts, be excluded, and the summons 
conBned shortly to the name or the 
plaintiff and defendant,—the amount 
of the debt,—the condnsions,—and 
the warrant of citation. Of this no 
amendment should ever be permit¬ 
ted. The facts on which the sum- 
tnons is founded should be stated 
without argument separately, in a 
declaration, and served on the de¬ 
fender along with citation. The war¬ 
rant of citation should be in a print¬ 
ed form, as in the Admiralty and 
Teind Courts, and contain warrant 
also to arrest and intiibit, and iti that 
state should pass the Signet blank, 
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but be always libelled before service, 
or using arrestment or inhibition. 
The arrestment or inhibition shoulil 
fall to the ground, unless the sum¬ 
mons were lodged with the Clerk of 
Court, on expiry of the inducia. A 
copy of the summons and executions, 
as an inhibition recorded in the re¬ 
cord of inhibitions, like a copy of a 
petition for sequestration, should be 
a sufficient inhibition. Mr Forsyth, 
Advocate, who has perhaps had more 
practice, and is better skilled i^^cota 
forms than any other counsn now 
at the Bar, concurs substantially in 
approving of this plan. “ Return 
(says he, App. p. 148*,) to blank 
writs, or writs of style, shewing mere¬ 
ly the nature of the demand, l^et 
the pleadings in Court begin with a 
declaraiion^ or claim by the pursuer, 
stating his case.” 

S. Hornings^ 

When a decree is obtained, the ex¬ 
tract should have appended, in a 
printed form, warrant to charge, ar¬ 
rest, inhibit, poind, and imprison 
and no separate letters of horning and 
poinding, arrestment, and inhibition 
and caption, which are quite super¬ 
fluous and unnecessary, should be 
permitted. The unnecessary and ex¬ 
pensive forms of letters of suspension 
and advocation, which are alwlished 
in maritime causes, but are carelessly 
intended by the new bill to be con. 
tinued, should in all cases be &bo« 
lished. 


Cduly 

The average expense of raising and 
execudng signet-letters, viz. tum- 
inons, arrestment, inhibitions, ilu* 
pennons, horning and poinding, and 
caption, may be stated from £. 10 to 
£.35 upon each debt, although, per¬ 
haps, not exceeding £.5 or £. 10 in 
amount. 

By the new plan proposed, the blank 
warrant of citation, arrestment, and 
inhibition, should cost about sevetk 
shillings, and all the other expenses 
of letters of horning, arrestmait, &c. 
would be saved, except a trifle for re¬ 
cording an inhibition or charge, be¬ 
cause the warrants to arrest, poind, 
&c. would be contained in, and ap¬ 
pended to the original decree. 

If, again, these extracts and the 
copv for the record were allowed, as 
in the Jury Court, to be prepared by 
the agents themselves, one extra^r 
might sign all the extracts of rnc 
Court of Session, and thus the whole 
expense of the absurd establishment 
of so many extractors might be save<l. 

The only objection to the econo¬ 
mical plan proposed, is the vested 
interest of the Writers to the Signer 
Jt would not be difficult to show 
that all the compensation which they 
could fairly claim would be very 
trifling. But their claims of com¬ 
pensation should be no obstacle to 
such a national benefit. Let the Ba¬ 
rons of Exchequer be empowered to 
examine these claims, and to sustain 
them in so far as may be just. 




How sweet a little spot is here! 

Who*d think,'mtdshapeless hills so drear, 
To meet with such a scene ? 

It 8e|nns some fairy solitude, 

WhTO elves resort In lightsome mood. 
To spori 'mong copses green. 

How cahn the Httle lake doth lie, 
Reflecting the soft Summer sky. 

One sheet of azure hue ! 

And, raising their round heads, are seen 
The wooded isles of softest green, 

Amid the waters blue. 

Dark woods hemmed round on every side. 
And towVing hills extended wide. 

Shut out the world unknown; 

No human footstep presses here ; 

The wild fowl and the dappled deer 
Make the lone spot their own* 


O, fVom loathM scenes of selfish strife. 
Where dulness chills the springs of life. 
How gladly 1 *d retreat 
To this embowering solitude. 

Where no vain cares or wrongs^obtruf ^ 
The tranquil mind to firet! 

All day, among the willows green, 

I’d muse upon the varied scene 
In soothing reverie $ 

The cAr would pass me tamely by ; 
The wild drake on his webb’d oars He, 
Not timorous of me. 

And when at eve far to the woods, 
heron, angler of the floods, 

’Blow soaring took his flight; 

I’d cross the blue lake in my skiff*. 

To the lone cot beside the cliff*. 

And dream of bliss all night! i 
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ON THE FIGURE OF TUB £ARTIf« 


A BFRCTATOR, placed on any pi^t 
of the earth’s surface^ sees around 
him a certain limited ^riim of its 
surface^ and this portion is called the 
visible horizon of that place. If the 
spectator advances twenty or thirty 
miles from his first position, in any 
direction, either east, west, north, 
or south, he will have an entirely 
new visible horizon, which will not 
contain an^ one of the objects which 
were seen in his first position. By 
advancing still farther, he will have 
another visible horizon, filled again 
with fresh ohjects, and bounded by 
a difibrent portion of the earth. If 
the earth were perfectly globular, 
the boundaries of all these visible 
rizouB would, in every position, 
circles; but as the figure of the 
earth is that of an oblate spheroid, 
the boundaries of all the visible ho-> 
rizons, except when the spectator is 
at either of the poles, will be ellipses. 
Now the perpetual c^nge of objects 
.in the visible horizon cannot pos« 
sibly arise from the inequalities of 
the earth's surface, considered aif a 
plane of indefinite extent; for even 
from the highest mountains in one of 
the horisBons, we cannot see the,ob-» 
jects contained in the other. It fol¬ 
lows, then, that the surface of the 
earth is not plane, but convex; and 
since this change in the visible hori¬ 
zon takes place equally, as to obser¬ 
vation, in every part of the earth 
which has been visited, we are en¬ 
titled to conclude that the earth is 
round. When the visible horizon is 
composed wholly of sea, we have oc- 
cvilax proof of the earth s convexity. 
As a wip comes in sight, the top of 
he mast first appears, while the 
h mil and the sails, at least the lower 
rnrts of them, are invisible. We 
• vext perceive more of the ri^ng, 
and, as she approadies, the whole of 
the vessel rises, as it were, 

^lorizon, or above the convexity of 
ae sea;—and the surface of the 
.Tth is nothing more than the con¬ 
tinuation of the surface of the sea, in 
all directions, and saised a littlejur- 
ther from the earth's centre. ^The 
globular fintn of the earth is still 
more satisfactorily proved by the va- 
, .nation in the miu-^dayaltitudes of 
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the SUB, and the meridian dtitudes 
of all the other heavenly bodies, 
when seen fh>m dlfibrent parts of its 
surfiuse, or in di^rent latitudes: and 
this variation, when aocurately ob¬ 
served at two places, whose distance 
is known, or which we can measure, 
enables us to determine, with great 
accuracy, the diameter of the earth. 
It is dimeuU, however, when mea¬ 
sure the meridional distance be¬ 
tween two places, to keep always 
exactly in that meridian; we may 
deviate a little to the one side or to 
the other, in consequence of which, 
our measured distance between the 
two places will be greater than the 
true distance. We can place uprigh c 
poles, or other objects, in the mcri- 
dian which lies between the two 
places, in the following manner: 
Let a transit instrument, at one of 
the places, be placed in the meridian, 
by the help of circumpolar stars, or 
otherwise; direct the telescope to¬ 
wards a distant object, some part of 
which is in the meridian. Upon this 
object make a mark, esfactly in the 
direction of the vertical wire in the 
middle of the telescope ; this point 
will be in the meridian: the saihc 
kind of operation may be made at 
the second station which was made 
at the first; and, in Uiis manner, 
the meridian line may be continued 
as far as we please. When the dis¬ 
tance between die two places is 
measured, and the difference be¬ 
tween the zenith distances of a star 
situated on the same meridian, cor¬ 
responding with the measured dis¬ 
tance, is ascertained; this is what 
astronomers call the measure of a de¬ 
gree of the meridian. The ndlasure- 
ment of two degrees, in the direc¬ 
tion of the meridian, in two different 
latitudes, is sufficient to detmninc 
the two axes of the generating el¬ 
lipse, and, consequently, the figure 
of the ear^, supporing it to be ellip¬ 
tical. Several degrees have been 
measured, in different latitudes, and 
the result of these meosuremepts is, 
that the mean diameter of the earth 
is about 7912 milesthat a degree 
of the meridian is lo^;er at the poles 
than at the equator; and, tberefere, 
that the earlh is an oUaie spheroid, 
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a 80IUI generated by the revolution of 
an ellipse about its sliorter axis, and 
that the proportion of the less axis is 
to the greater as 300 to 301. The 
difference, however, in the results 
which have been obtained by tna- 
king use of various degrees measured 
in diff^nt parts of the earth, ^ col¬ 
lating them in pairs, was sumcient 
to induce Laplace to suspect that the 
earth is really not a solid of revolu¬ 
tion, but that the terrestrial meri¬ 
dian is a curve of double curvature. 
That illustrious philosopher was led 
to this erroneous conclusion, partly 
by making use of the incorrect de¬ 
gree of the meridian measured by 
Maupertius and his associates in Lap- 
land, and some similar wrong results 
given by La Caille, deduced from 
measurements and experiments made 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and partly 
by an error in his own calculations, 
which affected his results. From 
subsequent experiments, however, 
more accurately conducted, it is now 
extremely probable that the earth is 
a solid of revolution, and that both 
hemispheres are exactly similar. The 
degree in Lapland has been re-mea¬ 
sured, and an error detected in the 
old measurement of about 300 fa¬ 
thoms. Professor Playfair ascribed 
the small discrepancies, which arise 
from making use of measured degrees 
in different places, to the unequal 
density of the materials of which 
tile earth may be composed at those 
places near its surface, by means of 
which the direction of gravity may 
be disturbed. 

A homogeneous fluid, of the mean 
density of the earth, and revolving on 
its axis in S3 hours, S6 minutes, 4 
seconds, of solar time, would be in 
equilibrio if it had the figure of an 
oblateiWpheroid, of which the axis is 
to the Muatorial diameter as 230 to 
230. 'Inifi is the figure which New^ 
ion Bscrihed to the earth ; his inves¬ 
tigation of its figure, however, though 
extremely ingenious, involved as¬ 
sumptions which prevented it from 
being quite satisfactory. A very ac¬ 
curate and elegant demonstration was 
not long after given by Maclaurin, 
which was afterwards improved, and 
rendered more analydeal, by Clairaut^ 
Kespecting Madaurin's solution, 
Binsut mdses the following remark : 
'' He demonstrated, without any of 


the gratuitous suppositions which 
Newton had adopted, that if a |^a- 
net, supposed to he fluid and h<wo^ 
geneous, be composed of pardclcs 
which attract in die ratio of their 
masses, and inversely as the square 
of their distances, at the same time 
that it revolves round an axis in a 
given time, it will remain in equili¬ 
brium if it haVe the form of an el- 
lipdc spheroid, whatever may be the 
rado the axis. Maclaurin has only 
employed in his demonstradona die 
synthetic geometry of the andents ; 
but we regard his method as a mas¬ 
ter-piece, superior to any thing which 
Archimedes or Apollonius has left 
us." Maclaurin divided the prize 

f iven by the Academy of Sciences at 
'aris with Euler and Daniel Bemou- 
illi. Now, although it was thus de¬ 
monstrated that the parts of a hom^ 
geneous fluid, (on which the figuA 
of the earth, just described, w'as any 
how induced,] would be in equilibrio, 
yet it was not shown inversely, that 
whenever an equilibrium takes place 
in such a fluid mass, the figure of 
the mass must be the oblate sphe¬ 
roid in question. indeed, 

slewed that there are more spheroids 
than one, in which the state of equi¬ 
librium may be maintained, and this 
result, though it was not observed by 
Maclaurin, might easily, however, 
liave been inferred from his solution. 
Legendre afterwards proved that the 
solids of equilibrium must always 
be elliptic spheroids; and that, in 
general, there are two spheroids that 
will satisfy the specified conditions. 
In the case of a nomc^eneous mass 
of the mean density of the eartli, re¬ 
volving in the space of 523 hours, Gfi 
minutes, 4 seconds, one of the sphe¬ 
roids is that above mentioned, the 
other is one in which the equatorial 
diameter is to the polar as 081 to 1. 
Laplace has added the following li¬ 
mitations. A fluid and homogeneous 
mass cannot be in equilibrium with 
an elliptic firare, if the time of its 
rotation be less than 2 hours, 3# 
minutes, 17 seconds. If the time 4 ^ 
revolution be greater than this, there 
will always be two elliptic figures, or 
spheroids, ‘ and not more, in which 
an equilibrium may be maintained. 

If the earth be not homogeneous, 
but composed of strata that increase 
in density as they approach the cen- 
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it will fitiil be an elliptic sphe- 
but of less oblatencss than if it 
werc^ homogeneous. This was de¬ 
monstrated by Clairaut. Newton 
fell into a inistaker by supping the 
contrary to be the case. Toe greater 
density of the earthy towards 
centre^ is in itself probable; but it 
has been placed beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt, by very accurate ex¬ 
periments made on difierent sides of 
tlie mountain Schehallien, in Perth¬ 
shire, by the late Dr Maskelyne. 

By observations of the zenith dis- 
tonccs of stars, the difference of the 
latitude of two stations on the north 
and south sides of the mountain was 
determined. A trigonometrical sur¬ 
vey of the mountain (executed, we 
have been informed, by the late Reu¬ 
ben Barrow) ascertained the distance 
between the two stations; and thence, 
iVom the known length of a degree 
of the meridian under that parallel, 
the differrace of the latitudes of the 
two stations was inferred, and was 
found less by 11.6" than by astro¬ 
nomical observations. The zeniths, 
then, of the stations, had been se¬ 
parated from each other by m||pe 
than the usual proportion of the me¬ 
ridian distance ; and this could only 
arise from the plummet on each side 
being attracted towards the body of 
the mountain. From the quantity 
of this change, in direction of the 
plummet, the ratio of the attraction 
of the mountain to the attraction of 
the whole earth, or to the force of 
gravity, was calculated by Dr C. 
Hutton, and found to be as 1 to 
17,804. The bulk and figure of the 
mountain also being given, from an 
actual survey, its mean density was 
found to be, to the mean density of 
the earth, nearly as 5 to 9. The 
mean density of the earth, then, is 
nearly double the density of the 
rocks which compose Scheballien; 
which appears, again, to be consi¬ 
derably more dense than the mean of 
those which form the general exte¬ 
rior crust of the earth* From a sur¬ 
vey of the mountain, made after¬ 
wards by Mr Playfair, its density 
was ascertained to be greater than 
Dr Hutton had sup^sed it to be. 
“ By what Mr Playfair could con¬ 
jecture, the mean specific gravity of 
the whole would be about 2.7 or 
^•8, one stratum being about 2.4, 


another about 2.75, and some of the 
rocks as high as 3, and even On 
the whole, then, it appears not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose the mean speci¬ 
fic gravity of the mountain to bo fironi 
S.T, to 2.75, or 2}. Now, f X SJ, 
gives or almost 5; that is, under 
these circumstances, the mediuih 
density, or specific gravity of the 
whole mass of the earth, in propor¬ 
tion to that of water, is nearly as 5 
to 1, or that it is about five times 
the ^wei^it of water."— 

Tracis, p. 64. VoL II. Newton 
thought it probable that the mean 
density of the earth might be five or 
six times as great as the density of 
water, and it has now been deter¬ 
mined to. be five times as great. 

Since, therefore, the common mat¬ 
ter of our earth on the surface there¬ 
of is about twice as heavy as water, 
and a little lower, in mines, is found 
about three or four, or even five 
times more heavy, it is probable that 
the quantity of the whole matter of 
the earth may be five or six times 
greater than if it consisted all of 
water, especially as 1 have showed 
before that the earth is about four 
times more dense than Jupiter.’— 
Principia, Book III, p, 230. 

Notwithstanding the irregularities 
above-mentioned, the figure of the 
earth is so near to the spheroid of 
equilibrium, as to indicate either the 
original fluidity of the whole mass, 
or the gradual acquisitioai of a sphe¬ 
roidal figure, in consequence of the 
repeated waste and rcconsolidation of 
the parts near the surface. If the 
whole mass of the earth was ever in 
a fluid state, it must have been so 
from the action of heat. The inso¬ 
lubility of the greatest part of rocks 
and minertds in water, and the im¬ 
mense quantity of that fluid which 
would be required for dissolving even 
those that arc soluble, are insupera¬ 
ble objections to the hypbthesis of 
aqueous formation. The igneous for¬ 
mation is not subject to either of 
these difficulties. 

The spheroidal figure may have 
been ^wually acquired, without 
Buppowng the original fluidity of the 
whole mass. In a terraqueous body, 
however irregular its primitive fonn, 
the [Hrominent parts are sulg^^ ^ 
be worn down; and having hein thus 
detached, will be carried to the lower 
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parts, occupied by water, where tliey 
will aoquirc a horizontal 8tratifica« 
tion, and, by certain mineral opCTa« 
tions, be afterwards consolidated into 
stone; such a body, in the course 
of ages, must acquire a surface every 
where at rxght-angles to the direction 
of gravity, and consequently more or 
less approximating to a spheroid of 
equilibrium. The natural history of 
the earth gives considerable coun¬ 
tenance to these suppositions, and 
seems to furnish us with a very ra¬ 
tional explanation of the ellipticity 
or spheroidal form belonging to the 
earth, and to the planets which are 
known to revolve about an axis. The 
distribution of the solid materials in 
the interior of the earth will very 
much affect the nature of this solid; 
and the manner in which the figure 
is acquired must probably prevent 
the approximation from ever being 
entirely complete. The distribution, 
however, of the materials, at any 
considerable distance below the sur¬ 
face, must remain to us for ever un¬ 
known ; wc have no means of ex¬ 
amination, except by the measure¬ 
ment of degrees, the experiments on 
pendulums, or from observations 
inadc on the deviation of the plumb- 
line from the perpendicular similar 
to what has just been described as 


having taken place at Schehallien. 
These latter observations ought to 
be repeated on different mountains, 
the interior construction of which can 
be ascertained; but the most eligible 
method which has ever yet been sug¬ 
gested, is that of making observa¬ 
tions on the large Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
in Sigypt, the materials of which, 
as well as its exact figure, being 
known, would render observations 
made on it particularly desirable; 
csx>ecially as they would affbrd certain 
data, and reduce the calculations, 
which are now extremely complicated, 

to almost nothing- This method was 
recommended by Dr C. Hutton, in 
his last paper published in the Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions of London; 
when that veteran declared, that if 
ill health and old age did not prevent 
him, he would make a journey to 
Egypt, entirely for that purpose*^. 

On the whole, the facts known 
from observation agree in general 
with the theory; but there are, in 
the expression of that theory, so 
many quantities which are yet inde¬ 
terminate, that a perfect coincidence 
of the two cannot be strictly affirm¬ 
ed ; in fact, the business is not yet 
completed; something further still 
remains for future philosophers to 
accomplish." 


^ bonnet. 

Hx is the pride of Athens ! he has fought 
First in her battles; he has rear'd her fanes. 

Restor'd her laws, struck off her galling chains. 

And gain’d the glory his ambition sought. 

Yet say not he is happy ; see him stand 
By yonder lifeless form, and on his check 
Mark the big tear in silent language speak. 

As the gay flowers drop sadly from his hand. 

They fall upon his last—his youngest child,— 

Him on whose sunny face he lov'd to gaze. 

Watching how merrily his youthful days 
Were dancing on whilst all around him smil'd 
But he has died ;—look on the warrior's brow. 

In the fond father's heart there is no Athens now! H. G. B. 


* As our military and naval officers are many of them quite competent to the un¬ 
dertaking, and aa Great Britain always affords facilities for sncli experiments, may 
we not entertain hopes, that, before long, some gentleman, finding himself near the 
spot, will make the necessary observations, and immortalize his name by determining 
the deviation of the plumb-lino, caused by the Great Pyramid; for, together whh this, 
its dimenrions and figure, and the specific gravity of the materials of which it la con. 
strutted, would affoid sufficient data for the solution of the intricate but very usefUl 
problem. 
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April 1818. 

MV PEAR FRIENP, 

Though 1 had no desire to stay 

long at H-, yet I did not expect 

to have left it quite so soon: leil it, 
however, 1 have, and after another 
little journey, 1 have arrived here in 
safety, and supplied with materials 
sufficient to furnish another letter of 
travelling adventures. 

But to give you something like a 
regular narrative, I must bemn where 
my last letter left off. WiUi a fixed 
determination to perform my duty in 
a conscientious manner, and with my 
father’s strong warnings against ‘'eye 
service” deeply impressed upon my 
mind, I joined my companions in 
labour; and, along with them, be¬ 
gan the toils and duties of that sta¬ 
tion of life in which Providence has 
placed me. At every interval of la¬ 
bour, every breathing-time, I stole a 
few cautious scrutinizing glances at 
my companions, anxious to observe 
them, but fearful of being myself 
observed. They were all like stran¬ 
gers to me, and most of them stran¬ 
gers to one another also; the greater 
part about middle age, and none so 
young as myself. They appeared to 
be well acquainted with that world 
which was so new to me; and no¬ 
thing surprised me more, than the 
easy and unembarrassed manner with 
which they talked to each other, 
though, till that very day, they had 
perhaps never met. Some of them 
accosted me in difibrent ways, as 
their several inclinations led them ; 
one speaking upon any indifibrent 
subject; another uynm the proper cul¬ 
tivation of this or the other species of 
plant; a third, gaily, but 1 thought 
cruelly and officiously, bantering me, 
asking how long 1 had left my mo¬ 
ther, and if I was not well speaned” 
yet? I shrunk from their familia¬ 
rity, and plied ray work with a sick 
heart. One young man, apparently 
about two or three years older than 
myself, perceived my distress, spoke 
to me kindly, and endeavoured, by 
talking upon agreeable and diverting 
subjects, to turn my mind from its 
melancholy musings, and be partly 
succeeded. In a short time I be¬ 


came considerably attached to him ; 
and the more so, because 1 found in 
him a considerable siinilaiity of taste. 
At our leisure hours we read and 
talked about our favourite authors; 
and though he had much less need 
of me than 1 had of him, he was evi¬ 
dently pleased with my company. In 
this manner time passed slowly on ; 
the day employed in niy common 
occupation, working along with the 
rest, and thinking on other scenes, 
and dearer friends; the evening spent 
in reading, talking with my only 
companion, or hearing him play a few 
tunes upon his fiddle, which he often 
did when he perceived me more than 
commonly inclined to sadness; and 
well he knew how to wake a strain 
concordant with my feelings, and lead 
my mind away from itself, by the 
associations stirred by plaintive mea¬ 
sures, till the grief which 1 continued 
to feel became in itself a pleasure. 
Meanwhile the weather, which had 
been unsteady, became worse and 
worse; the wind blew from the north¬ 
east with the most bitter keenness, 
bearing along, at short intervals, thick 
drifting showers of snow and sleet. 
Often, during the showers, wc cower¬ 
ed under the feeble shelter of the 
thin leafless becch-hedges, looking 
wistfully out for the re-appearance 
of bluc-sky, and shivering till wc 
were unable to speak; and always at 
the " fair blinks” working as fast as 
possible, to acquire some warmth. 
Many a thought of the comfortable 
fire-side of home did these chill blasts 
awake in my mind, while 1 was 
trembling at the very heart; but 
these I kept to myself, as 1 imagin¬ 
ed it would be altogether disp;raceful 
for me to appear overcome with cold, 
like a child. After some days of 
such weather, the wind shifted into 
the south-west, the skies cleared, the 
sun shone out briglU and warm, and 
the little birds began to sing their 
joyful notes. 1 felt the renovating 
influence, and my heart at one time 
danced with delight, at anoth^ melt¬ 
ed away in tender recollections of 
that home whence the wind was now 
blowing, whose whispering seemed 
to me like the voice or a friend. 
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While my mind was warmed with 

these feelings, another rhyming fit 

came upon me, and here fwows the 

result. 

Jfccollecttf^Tis of' Youtt^ul Scenes* 

The gale saftly blaws frae the hills o* my 
hame. 

An* oh! how ddightfu* its breathings 
to feel! 

While gently its wing fans my cheek au’ 
my breast. 

What fond recollections o'er memory 
steal I 

My father's wee cot rises fresh on my 
view, 

An’ the long ash-tree soughing abune 
the ium-head; 

My ain green sod-scat by the bourtrees 
o’erhung, 

Wl' their sweet milky blossoms or ber* 
ries sac red. 

The clear caller spring, an' its pure rip¬ 
pling stream, 

Wr a* its vrec islands o' cresses sac 
green; 

The bank where the primrose peeps mo¬ 
destly out. 

An* the violet uplifts to the sun its blue 
een; 

Where the green woodbine clings to the 
auld wither'd tree, 

While its dark berry nods to the whis¬ 
pering gale; 

The plantings where often I've daunert 
my lane 

In the gloamln', an' listen'd the cusby- 
do'es* wail 

The fields wi' the crimson-tipt gowans bc- 
gemm’d. 

An' skirled wi' hawthorn, sae snawy, 
sae green; 

Where I've w'atch'd the vree nestlings a* 
gaping for food. 

To frighten or herrie them laith wad I 
been 

The green spongy mosses, where light- 
somcly waves 

The tufted grass, white as the swan's 
downy l)reast $ 

Or the Crane-burn, that twisting, an' 
boiling, an' wild, 

Foaming bursts o'er the Linn frae the 
hill's woody crest 

The thick branchy trees where I've nestled 
mysel*. 

All* gaz'd at the scud o* the fast-driv¬ 
ing rain. 

There swinging an' rock'd * in the wild 
raving blast,-.^ 

But now thae young days o' delight 
arc a* gane: 


1*11 maybe thae sweet scenes o youth see 
4 nae mair. 

But aye tUl the cauld han* o' death 
shuts my e'e, 

Where'er I may wander, where'er 1 
may dwell. 

Dear, dear shall their memory be ever 
tome. 

An* oh! the long gaze o* my fond mo¬ 
ther’s e'e, 

Sae tenderly bent on her wandering 
boy; 

My father’s voice stfuggling wi* kindness 
an* grief. 

An* his bosom's deep heave wi* the sad 
parting sigh ;•« 

An’ each glad joyous face, that made 
hame doubly dear, 

Sae dowie an' tearfu* to see me depart; 
Oh! that gaze, an' that sigh, an' each 
dear waefu* face, 

Till it ceases to beat shall aye dwell in 
my heart. 

Now, you must not be severe in 
your criticisms ujion my poor verses; 
I cannot help it that they are not 
better, for they are the best 1 could 
produce, and thpy are true represen* 
tations, both of the natural scenery 
of my dear home, and the warm 
feelings of my heart. 

A few days after the change of the 
wind, and the agreeable iteration 
of weather which followed, *1 got the 
offer of a situation some mues be¬ 
yond C' ■■■■*; and as it was consider¬ 
ably better in every respect than that 

at H-, it appeared to me the most 

prudent course to accept it* Accord¬ 
ingly 1 again packed up my little 
trunk, keeping out a small bundle 
for immediate use, till it should come 
to me ; seized my ** gude aik stick” 
and my umbrella, and prepared for 
my departure. Though Inadbecn 
little more than a fortnight at H— 
yet 1 felt something like grief or re¬ 
gret at leaving it ; particularly when 
ra^ only companion shook hands 
with me affectionately, and kindly 
wished me all manner of success and 
happiness. 1 assure you 1 felt con¬ 
siderably at parting with him, and 
setting out on a new journey, alone 
as before, to mingle again amongst 
utter strangers,—-Englishmen, too, a 
nation for which, from my boyhood, 
1 have felt no small dislike: and 
now to be really going into England, 
and with the prospect of making my 
residence there for some time! it 
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seemed to me as if 1 were labouring 
under some strange delusion, which 
1 had not the power to dispel. Of¬ 
ten, in my early youth, while I read 
the history of ” Wallace wight,” 
have 1 cried with grief and bitter 
hatred at the “ Southrons," and 
wished for power to avenge his mur¬ 
der upon them,-^ften longed for a 
clay when the .savage butcheries and 
wanton devastations comniitted after 
the battle of Culloden would be re¬ 
quited :—and now to feel myself ac¬ 
tually going to England, to live a- 
moDgst Englishmen! 1 thought upon 
it again and again, and wondered how 
I would behave when there. 

There was besides another circum¬ 
stance which tended to wake feelings 
of a peculiar kind in this journey ; 
for above twenty miles 1 was exact¬ 
ly retracing the road which 1 had 
lately come ; so that 1 knew myself 
approaching nearer home every step, 
vet knew that my journey would not 
lead me there. 1 cannot describe to 
you how strange it seemed, to be 
travelling the very road which led 
homewaras, yet with the unavoida¬ 
ble conviction in my mind that 1 
would not reach it; 1 felt as one 
feels in a dream, when something is 
just within his reach could he make 
the slightAst exertion ; but he secs 
the object of his ardent wishes glide 
gradually away from his grasp, with 
the consciousness that a digbt effort 
on his part would be sufficient to ob¬ 
tain it, yet feels an utter inability of 
making even that slight effort. Thus 
1 drew gradually nearer and nearer 
home, yet knew, at the same time, 
that 1 was drawing nearer the place 
where 1 must leave the road which 
leads home, unless, indeed, 1 should 
continue it, as 1 could do, longed to 
do, yet would not do< 

A little before I reached that dread¬ 
ed place of separation, 1 saw a young 
man sitdi^ by the roadtide a litde 
before me, as if resting himselfl He 
rose as 1 came forward, and accosted 
me very civilly with a Here's a fine 
day*” 1 answered, that it was indeed 
a very good day for travelling; he 
immediately asKed me if 1 couM di¬ 
rect him the way to L—— ? I told 
him that 1 was acquainted with it, 
but was intending to go there my¬ 
self that night, and that if he was 
going there, we might accompany 


each othar. To this he very willingly 
agreed, so on we went together. He 
was in person about my own height, 
but considerably stouter, and appa¬ 
rently three or four years older, and, 
from the paleness of his countenance, 
seemed to have been less exposed to 
the action of the sun and the weather. 
When we reached the villas, and, 
after making inquiries, left the D—- 
road, and took that leading to L- " ■, 
1 projx)sed having something to eat 
and drink, as I had not taken any 
refreshment since morning, and had 
since then walked upwards of twenty 
miles; he told me plainly that he 
could not afford it, as he had but one 
sixpence left, and that he did not 
dare to break upon it till he knew 
where he would get a bed, and what 
it would cost him. 1 offered the poor 
fellow a share of a bottle of porter, 
and some bread and cheese, which 
he accepted very thankfully. After 
eating and drinking a little, he be¬ 
came quite lively and happy, and 
sung me two or three songs while wc 
rested ourselves. One of them was 
of a Jacobite character, and a 2 >pa- 
rently not very old; it was so con¬ 
cordant with my feelings in some 
respects, that 1 was desirous to pos¬ 
sess it, got him to repeat it over 
slowly, while I wrote it down with 
my pencil, and liere I send you a 
copy of it. 


Lang, lang shall Caledonia rue 

That day when owre Culloden^s plain 
The bluid o' her bravest heroes stream'd 
Like the torrent-gush o’ the wintry 
rain; 

When the fierce-sourd victor joy’d to 
hear 

The plaided warrior’s dying groan. 

An* his pitiless e’e grew an* keen. 
While he sternly cheer’d his nitilans on. 

Then ride ye north, or ride ye south, 

For the length o’ a day, nought wad 
ye seen 

But the ruin’d wa’s a* bluidy stain’d 
Where the homes o* the luckless brave 
been ; 

Then sJRla’s targe sank ftae her arm. 
Her faraid sword was broke in 

The tapmoet flower b* her thistle droop’d, 
An’ the lost o* the Stnarts driven 
awa. 

Now she maun sit like a widow’d dome. 
Id lonely wastes wi’ slaughter red,— 
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Kae orown to grace her joyless brow» 
Her freedom lost, her glory ded* 

The howlet scrcoins in the empty ha*8, 
An* flaps his wing owre the chair o* 
her kings; 

In courts that rang wi* the warrior's tread, 
The long grass waves, an* the nettle 
springs* 

Bair, salr, abune the bluldy graves, 

Wl* aheavy heart she makes her mane, 
Where tie her best an’ bravest sons, 

Wha bled for her rights, but bled in 
vain. 

An* aye when she lifts her wae-bent head 
Out owns the wide on* the weltering 
sea, 

Slic takes a lang an* a wistful gaze. 

But the sails o* her Charlie nae mair 
glad her e’e. 

But the day may come when the light o* 
. her e’e 

Shall kindle again as it did of yore, 
Wlien Wallace wight” led her warriors 
on. 

An’ “ the Bruce” her bluldy lion bore; 
An’ her spreading thistle bauld an* free 
Its armed head may uplift again ; 

An’ the race o’ her Stiunts wear the 
crown, 

An* yet in their father’s ha* may reign. 

When we found ourselves well rc- 
freahedi we set out on our journc 
again, niy lively companion muc 
improved in spirits, and keeping me 
from indulging in gloomy reveries. 
Some miles below L - ■ — we cross- 
ed the E by a very fine romantic 
bridge, or rather two bridges, one 
upon tbc other, occasioned by the 
exceeding depth of the craggy banks 
between which the river is confined, 
and boils, and wheels, and foams, 
and thunders titrough with great 
l>eauty and ^andeur. My compa¬ 
nion beguiled the way with many a 
song and many a merry tale, till at 
length we came where the road is 

small stream, not so 
stream of your little 
spring-mu, hut which is said to be 
the boundary between ScoUand and 
England* On anprofliChing it, all 
our mirth instantly vanished;—^we 
locked At the smaU into 

England'^back .into Scotland—a- 
TomA on its hiUs, and glens, and 
green fields, and waving hazels and 
Drn8hwood,-^then on each other, 
but spoke not a word. I placed a 
foot on each nde of the otieani,— 
pulled a smell tuft ^ gyass, and 


I 

h 


lengtu we ca 
crosse^hy a 
large the 
spnng^U, 1 


picked up a little fiinty pebble fiom 
the Scottish side,—drew my breath 
long and deep, and,qmvcring through 
ev^ limb, withdrew my feet from 
the soil of ray dear native land, which 
it had never before quitted, and to 
whkh I felt as if firmly rooted. As 
we were then too deeply wrapped in 
thought for engaging in conversation, 
little more pas^ between niy com¬ 
rade and me till we came in view of 
Netherhy-hall, when our attention 
was immediately drawn to it, no less 
by the recollections it awakened, as 
the scene g£ the song of ** Young 
Lochinvar,” than by its uneommonly 
beautiful situation. Without the 
least recollection that the whole is 
only a fiction of the poet’s fancy, we 
endfeavoured with great care to ascer¬ 
tain where the young hero had crossed 
the river; and we saw him,in the heat 
of our awakened imaginations, dash 
into the E — hurst through its 
wooded banks, and sweep across 
'' Cannabie lee” like a falcon, bear¬ 
ing off his prey in triumph. Tales 
and ballads of a similar tendency kept 
us in conversation till we recrossed 
the E ■ , and entered L ■■ ■ just 
as gloamin' ” displayed its finest 
shade, neither light nor dark, but 
that dusky greyncss so favourable to 
calm and solemn contem|)iation. I 
had, however, another thing to en¬ 
gine my attention,—quarters for the 
night were to he sought, whidi I 
procured after a good deal of trouble, 
occasioned by a fair in the town, 
which had fiUed nearly all tlie houses 
of public entertainment. I then part¬ 
ed with my fellow-traveller, after an 
agreement to meet next morning, 
and continue our journey together. 
In the house where 1 stopped 1 met 
with a doctor and a painter, two 
very singular characters in various 
points of^view, hut both distinguish¬ 
ed for cordial good fellowship over 
the '' barley-hree,” and warm-heart¬ 
ed gemxine kindness. If it were in 
ray power to relate to you their con¬ 
versation, and descriTO the peculi¬ 
arities of their behaviour, it woultl 
make lunple amends for the weari¬ 
some dulfness of this letter* 1 have 
never seen a pair of sudi frank, kind, 
eccentric men* The doctor, in par¬ 
ticular, is a dd^^itful oddity ; but 
all that Z xould say about hkm must 
be FtsBcrved till I mpe the pleasure 
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of a real conversation with you; for, 
were 1 to tell you all in my letters, 
1 would have nothing new and 
- strange to talk about when we meet, 
as 1 hope we yet may, though 1 
cannot guess when. 

After a very comfortable night's 
rest I continued my journey, but 
without meeting my companion of 
the preceding day: on 1 went, how^ 
ever, alone, and something “dowie;" 
often looking back upon the retiring 
hills of my dear native laitd, be¬ 
coming fainter and fainter, and for¬ 
ward upon the lofty Cambrian 
mountains, becoming gradually more 
and more distinet* The moniii^ 
was beautiftil, calm, and mildly sun¬ 
ny % the wind just strong enough to 
be heard whispering and breathing 
through the young green unfolding 
buds of the earlier trees; the lark 
sung loud, clear, and melodious, 
high among die purple-streaked 
elottds; and the jolly Cambrian 

hynd" wu raising his rude strain 
in a ruder voice as he followed his' 
plough. The day passed on, the 
8 UU reached the middle of the sky, 
and shone warm and strong, when 1 
came at last in view of C —, and 
stepped on a height to take a survey 
of It at leisure; but my powers of 
description are completely inadequate 
to rive yon any thing like an idea 
of its appearance. From the place 
where 1 stood, the first okjeet that 
attracted my attentioii was the ma¬ 
jestic and beautiful flow of the E—>, 
winding past the city with a gentle 
bend, spanned by a newly-built and 
stately bridge. The banka of the 
river on the north side are adorned 
with a number of elegant mansions ; 
the south bank, in one part, bristles 
with a variety of houses, lanes, and 
streets, of all dimenrions, but aH 
disorderly, dirty, and apparently in^ 
eonvenient ; in another, the grey 
battlements of the castle,' and the 
narrow windows of the prison, frown 

grim and horribleover float¬ 
ed a dark mass of smoky vapour, 
penetrated in a few places by the 
spires of a chtureh or a eamdral. 
In the distance appeared the m^lh^ 
forms of Shlddaw and Saddleback, 
huge and Wh. Turning round, 
benind me, i beheld the hilts of 

R .s Mre, and the ndAbonring 

part of HI I mam Bhiio, meffowad asd 

vox.* XV. 


obscured by the distance; yet Burns- 
wark was distinctly visible, lifting 
his singular, and, as it were, art- 
formed brow above the rest, and far¬ 
ther west my own Critic, which rois- 
uig its aiae above the Solway, 
met my view, and awoke the fondest 
feelings of my heart. I gazed upon it 
till my eyes grew dim, my bosom hea¬ 
ved deeidy, and my head swam with 
a sickening and confused pain; then 
drawing along&rewellsigh, 1 broke 
off my reverie, and bent my steps 
toward the town. 1 was not then 
hi a capacity to make any impar¬ 
tial remarks, therefore yon must 
not look for any at riiis time. My 
heart panted, my whole frame 
shuddered, and tne blood burned 
o'er my ebeek and brow, when I en¬ 
tered the Scotch-gate, where former¬ 
ly the heads of my ^lant, though 
misled countrjrinen, tdackened in the 
sun and storm. 1 did not make any 
stop in the town,—I could not,—it 
was not a place for me; but as 1 
was struggling through the crowd in 
the market-place, my ear was assail¬ 
ed by the well-known sound of a 
bagpipe. 1 instantly drew near, and 
saw and heard an old man in iar* 
tan dress, with a true weather-beaten 
Highland face, playing *^Lockaher no 
more** I stood as if petrified ; a thou¬ 
sand burning recollections flariied 
across my brain, rousing me to fren¬ 
zy ; then the long wailing fall smote 
upon my heart, till ray blood chilled 
with the agony of woe. The eyes 
of the old man cast a supplicating 
glance around the crowd; the un¬ 
feeling brutes heeded it not; his 
strain quivered, sunk, and changed ; 
I threw something into hb hat, held 
by a litrie boy, grasped my stick 
firmly in hand, and rushed through 
the crowd like a maniac, scarcriy 
able to restrain my maddened feel¬ 
ings from venting themselm in fu¬ 
rious words and frantic actmts* 
Nothing woirth mentioning occur¬ 
red to tne after leaving C—— till 
I reached my present residence ; and 
as 1 imagine you are by thb time 
more than satbfled with the length 
of my packet, (fbr it is more than a 
letter,) I shall reserve the desa^tlon 
of the place, its inhabitants, and 
those in partienfar whh whom I am 
more immediately connected, tSI a- 
nether opportunity. ^ ♦ • 
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He vas a fool through choicot not want of wit: 

- the very top 

And dignity of Folly we attain 

By studious search, and labour of the brain*** tVilttUfU 


There are few who have reached 
their grand climacteric without ha¬ 
ving renounced many of their early 
opinions^ and viewed men and things 
in a very didbrent light from that 
in which they appeared to the ju¬ 
venile mind ; and there arc perhaps 
still fewer, at that stage of life, who, 
were it in their power to retrace their 
steps, would pursue exactly the same 
track on the journey. But that know¬ 
ledge which wc derive from expe¬ 
rience comes generally too late to be 
applied to any efficient purpose; our 
choice of a profession, or a business, 
has been made, and it is too late to 
change; and our habits have been so 
long formed, that, in the quaint style 
of the proverb, they have become 
second nature. Although it must 
be confessed that too many adopt 
no plan, but puss recklessly forward, 
or rather allow themselves to be im¬ 
pelled by their passions, which arc 
often excited by trivial circumstan¬ 
ces; yet it must also be admitted, 
that specious theories for the regu¬ 
lation of our conduct, however plau¬ 
sible they may appear, and however 
obstinately they may be maintained, 
often fail in producing the expected 
result* The effeminate slave of Plea¬ 
sure, and the mad votary of Ambi¬ 
tion, often find the paths which they 
tread lead to objects very different 
from those which were anticipated. 
Mark Antony, in the arms of Cleo¬ 
patra, thought not of suicide, after 
being betrayed and deserted by those 
in whom he had confided. Did 
Charles V., when dictating to the 
Soverei^s of Europe, calculate upon 
closing life by counting his beads in 
a cloister ? Buonaparte, when lead¬ 
ing five hundred thousand warriors 
into Russia, never imagined that he 
was pursuing the direct road to an 
insulated ro& in the Indian Ocean, 
where he was to be doomed to writhe 
under the petty insults and caprice 
of a satellite of power, who, a Aort 
vhilc before, would have reckoned 


it a high honour to have been per¬ 
mitted to appear in his presence. 

Still more uncertain are our schemes 
for promoting the happiness of our 
posterity; the father starves himself, 
that his son may die of a surfeit 
the motlier destroys her daughter's 
health by empirical cosmetics, to im¬ 
prove her bcautvMary Queen of 
Scots was left neiress to a crown 
which conducted her to the scaffi>ld ; 
—the Earl of Chesterfield wrote four 
large volumes for the instruction of 
his son, whom the fond father ex¬ 
pected to see the most accomplished 
gentleman of his age, and the dis¬ 
appointed parent had the mortifica¬ 
tion to find him turn out a fool. So 
true is the couplet of Bums— 

The best-laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley. 

These reflections occurred to me, 
when glancing; over the obituary of 
an old Magazine, in which the death 
of my friend, the Reverend Andrew 
Baxter, was recorded. Of this man 
I think myself warranted in saying, 
that whatever might be his foibles, 
they were the errors of the head, 
rather than of the heart. Andrew 
had, from his earliest years, a most 
insatiable thirst for learning; he 
was an excellent classic at twelve, 
and went to College in his fifteenth 
year, where he pursued his studies 
with unremitted assiduity, and al¬ 
most unrivalled success. Early in 
the first session he formed an ac¬ 
quaintance with Francis Halliday, 
a student, also in his noviciate. As 
both were intended for the diurcb, 
there was mudi similarity in their 
studies: Francis was at least two 
years older than Andrew, and of 
course had reflected more upon, his 
future progress in life. Both, like 
race-horses nearly matched, pressed 
hard on each other in their progres¬ 
sive studies ; but they were generous 
rivals, influenced by no passion less 
dignified than a laimUe emulation. 
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Yet although both ceemed to pur- 
fiue the same pathj the objects they 
had in view were essentially diffi^r* 
ent. Andrew courted KnowlMge, be¬ 
cause he sincerely loved her; Frands 
prized Learning, only as the ladder 
by which he climb to weal^ 
and honour in the world. Still, with 
these incongruities in their disposi¬ 
tions, a growing intimacy took place 
between them; they visited each 
other during the vacation, and at 
the commencement of next Session 
took lodgings together. 

Their professional studies were 
now less fatiguing, and they had 
more leisure for excursions in the 
regions of fancy, or in disputing with 
each other, for which they had an 
ample field; as they not only dif¬ 
fers from each other on many to¬ 
pics, but on some subjects held pi¬ 
nions diametrically opposite. For 
instance, Andrew held the Latin 
adage of poyta nascitur non Jit^ in its 
most unlimited sense, considering it 
as of universal application. Had 
the system of Gall and Spurzheim 
been then broached, he would have 
been among the first proselytes, and 
would have beat the Baronet and 
the Lecturer hollow, both with ar¬ 
guments and illustrations; although 
the system has so direct a tendency 
to materialism, that he would have 
found some difficulty in reconciling 
it to the gener^ orthodoxy of his 
creed. But amidst his abstract spe¬ 
culations, it never occurred to him, 
that genius could be made palpable, 
and the fingers could decide on the 
properties of the mind ; but one 
little circumstance seems to have 
escaped the observation of Phreno¬ 
logists, although known to every old 
woman in the country, namely, that 
a child's head is very often rubbed 
and pressed, till it assumes another 
shape ; this is particularly the case 
with a hollow which runs across the 
crown, often very large in young 
childrra ; and where it continues so 
through life, it is generally affirmed 
that the arch of wisdom has been 
neglected, in infancy; this is surely 
douiff violence to Nature; and how 
shall the disciples of Spiu-zheim 
judge whether she or the nurse has 
filled up the worse than barren ca¬ 
vities in the skull ? But this is di¬ 
gressing ; let me return. 


Andrew, although most fully con¬ 
vinced that man was formed by Na¬ 
ture for some particular study or 
pursuit, knew no better way of dis¬ 
covering her intentions, than by 
waiting till they developed them- 
selves, not by bumps on we pericra¬ 
nium, but by the slow progress of 
youth displaying a liking and deci¬ 
sive partiality for some one particular 
pursuit. From this doctrine Francis 
differed Z7t Aifo;* for he maintained, 
that unless when some of the physi¬ 
cal oigans were defective, there were 
very few instances where Nature had 
not imparted powers, requiring only 
persevering application, to attain a 
proficiency, even arrive at excellence, 
in any art or science. He affirmed, 
in the roost unqualided manner, that 
for any thing that Nature had to do 
in the business, Shakespeare and 
Newton might have changed places, 
that Wolfe might have compiled 
Johnson's Dictionary, and the Lexi¬ 
cographer triumphed at Quebec. 
These opposite opinions led to many 
a long argument, but never produ¬ 
ced conviction ; for Andrew would 
exclaim with Pope, 

One science only will one genius fit; 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit; 

and would then add, that we might 
as well plant the weeping willow on 
the highest ridge of Arthur's Seat, 
and the English oak in the middle 
of the moss of Kincardine, as do 
violence to Nature, by attempting to 
make a philosopher of him whom she 
had destined for a hero, and vice 
verjid* 

To this Frands replied, that poetry 
was not proof, and similes were so- 

E histical arguments ; yet to answer 
im in his own way, it was not long 
ago since that exotic and beautifiu 
tree, the larch, was reared in a green¬ 
house, being imagined too delicate for 
our climate; but we now find it in 
rich luxuriance on the hill and in 
the vale, os if it were indigenous to 
the soil; and he closed his argument 
thus, that what we r^koned innate 
propensity in boys, was nothing more 
than the effect m early and ae^en- 
tal associations ; as boys in seaport- 
towns often become sailors, while 
thosc'in the interior of the country 
never think of it* 

To this Andrew would reply, that 
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Pope ''Ikped in numbers;” and that 
Sir Richard Arkwright^ oTiginaUy a 
barber^ even after his marriage^ 
would leave a gentleman ,in the suds^ 
lay down his razor« and draw dia¬ 
grams and wheds with dialk on the 
pannels of his diaving-shop, till his 
wife, concluding that he was going 
out of his senses, and taking counsel 
with her next-door neighbour, a pru¬ 
dent, pains-taking tailor, he, like the 
curate with Don Quixote, advised 
her to take away the cause, and the 
effect would cease. In compliance 
with this sage advice, aU the barber’s 
wheels and models were, one morn¬ 
ing before he got up, biasing in a 
bonfire, when, instead of losing time 
in scolding or beating his rib, he pa¬ 
tiently and perseveringly set to work 
till the whole were replaced. These, 
and many other instances of the 
triumphs of genius, were urged by 
Andrew, who concluded by affirm¬ 
ing, that, should he ever have a son, 
be would allow him to make his own 
choice of the path he was to follow 
through life. Francis, with equal 
information, and not less obstinacy, 
adhered to bis former opinion ; and 
declared his fixed resolve, that should 
he ever be a father, he would deter¬ 
mine what business his son should 
follow while the child was in lead¬ 
ing-strings, and make him pursue 
that course of education best adapt¬ 
ed to qualify him for his destined 
employment. 

Their opinions about love and 
marriage were not less opposed to 
each other; Andrew affirmed, that 
love was wholly an affair of the 
heart; that there was a delicacy and 
purity iu a first love Uiat no sub¬ 
sequent passion could inspire; and 
that in marriage, every consideration 
about future haminess, founded on 
the cold, calculating principles o£ 
what was often named prudence, was 
no other than mean, selfi^ cunning, 
unworthy of the name of love, aiw 
never found a place in the heart 
glowing with that passion in its ge¬ 
nuine and spotless purity. In a wc^, 
the heart and fedingi only should be 
consulted: if worldly wisdom were 
allowed to interfere, it i^perated like 
a blighting frost, or a worm in the 
rose, witherii^ the bud before ft had 
expanded into blossom. Opposed to 
this romantic theory, Francis argued. 


that such a love was the fever of the 
brain, the child of Fancy nursed by 
Folly; and diat the chances were an 
hundi^ to one, that a union, found¬ 
ed on such a visionary basis, would 
never produce domestic happiness. 
That, in as &r as he was capable of 
judging, every love, or liking, not 
sanctioned by prudence, ought to be 
considered as a disease, and cured as 
speedily as possible. That if the seat 
of Wisdom were allowed to be in the 
head, and that of Feeling in the 
heart, the qualities whi^ might 
attract a lover were often very dif¬ 
ferent from those which would con¬ 
tinue to please a husband. Court¬ 
ship might be an affidr of feeling ; 
but in marriage, the judgment and 
common sense should always be con¬ 
sulted. Human life^ not being an 
elysium of uninterrupted ibllcaty, but 
a shifting scene of cares and rational 
enjoyments, woman was not to be 
considered as a toy, to smile, fondle, 
and talk sentimental nonsense, but 
to perform die m(wcimportant duties 
of a prudent housewife and careful 
mother. Hence, marriage was an act 
which required cool and cautious de¬ 
liberation ; for which reason, a pru¬ 
dent man would avoid falling in love, 
as he would shun the contagion of an 
infectious fever. He who resolved to 
marry, would look around him for a 
woman of plain common sense, of a 
good, or at least respectable family; 
and although fortune was not to be 
considered as a sine qua non, yet it 
should form a very desirable appen¬ 
dage. A match thus founded would 
pr^uce esteem, the only soil in 
which that ratmnal love could spring 
the fruit of which was domestiG hap¬ 
piness. 

Andrew heard all this with indif¬ 
ference, bordering on contempt; for 
his imi^natioa was soaring m airy 
dreams, as far elevated above the re¬ 
gion of common sense as the other 
was sunk below the true dignity of 
man, in the mire of grovelling self¬ 
ishness. 

During the last session that An¬ 
drew attended collie, he hoarded in 
a family consisting of a widow and 
her daughter. The mother liad a 
amaU annui^, her daughter was a 
milliner and mdionable dress-maker; 
and, as an addition to their income, 
they received one or two respectable 
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boarders. Aliss Lindsay had received 
a fashionable education, and Nature 
endowed her with a handsome 
stature and fine face: she sung with 
delicate feeling, and played on the 
spinnet with go^ taste, (piano-fortes 
viete not then in fashion.) From the 
nature of her buunesa, she had oo» 
casion to see several ladies above her 
own rank, and caught many of their 
amiable wedcnesscs, wiUi a tolerable 
share of sentimental affectation, 
which rendered her atill more attrac.- 
live in the eyes of Andrew, whose 
imagination had always invested a 
woman worthy of being beloved 
with a fascinating delicacy and re¬ 
fined senHbility, resembling what 
Miss Lindsay now exhibited; and 
before the close of the session he 
was deeply in love. It was the first 
attack, and bis mind was so suscep¬ 
tible, that it tingled in every vein. 
His enthusiasm shed around it a halo 
of such imaginary purity and trans¬ 
porting ecstacy, that his heart waa 
intoxicated with an ideal and volup¬ 
tuous draught of his own creation. 
Altliough hia every look and action 
plainly indicated the state of bis 
heart, he had not ventured to whis¬ 
per the tender tale; for he held her 
virgin delicacy in such esteem, or 
ratneml^ ^olatrou8 adoration, that 
he shrunk from the disclosure- But 
Miss l^ndsay was not blind, nor was 
her heart invulnerable; it also was 
wounded, al^ough not so deeply; 
and it depended on contingencies 
whether the wound admitted of cure. 
Howevm*, she contrived to give An¬ 
drew a fair opportunity, and soon 
led him to an explicit declaration of 
his sentiments, to which she replied 
with fascinating blushes and maid¬ 
enly modesty, which gave new viru¬ 
lence to the poison, and, without 
kindling hope, had no tendency to 
nurse despair. It was only when be 
waa about to leave town, that, as he 
fondly pressed her trembling hand, 
she acknowledged a respect for him, 
which might probably in time ripen 
into a softer and more delicate feel- 


but she was inclined to keep 
both her heart and hand disengaged 
as long as possible. 

Soon after being licensed, Andrew 
was engaged as tutor in a gentle¬ 
man's family, where be continued 
three years. Faithful to his drst love. 


he had visited Mlaa Limlsay every 
year, and she oontuined to fan tlie 
flame, but prudently avoided com¬ 
ing under any promise to one whose 
future establishment in life waa so 
precarious. However, the tutor had 
given such complete satisfaction to 
his employer, that the incumbent of 
a parM of which he had the patron¬ 
age dying, the tutor received a pre¬ 
sentation to the kirk. No sooner wan 
he settlal, than, ** faithful to his 
former fires," the now lleverend An¬ 
drew Baxter flew on the wings of 
love, and again, with respectful ten¬ 
derness, but greater confidence, press¬ 
ed his suit. To reward such well- 
tried and unshaken constancy. Miss 
Lindsay, now, with delicate sensibi¬ 
lity, 

SmilM, sighM, and blush'd, os willing to 
be woo'd; 

And in a languid whi8t>er breathed con¬ 
sent. 

I saw the happy couple, as they 
visited at my father's during the 
honey-moon. He had a manly and 
graceful air; she was slender, but 
beautifully elegant in form and sta¬ 
ture, with a mild but melting lustre 
in her eye, and a blush of winning 
softness suffusing her cheek; and 
they seemed a couple mutually lov¬ 
ing and beloved. 

Fortune, although a little more 
tardy in conferring her favours, had 
not forgotten Halliday, who, in alK>ut 
a year after the settlement of liis 
friend, obtained a crown presenta¬ 
tion to a charge in a country town 
within a few mues of the manse oc¬ 
cupied by his former College chum. 
From what has been already stated of 
Francis, it will not he supposed that 
hia heart was very susceptible of the 
tender passion; indeed, he was too 
prudent to entangle himself in the 
toils of Love. However, now that 
he was sure of a competency for life, 
it was necessary to have a housekeep¬ 
er, and he believed no one weuld 
act so faithfully as one who had an 
interest in the economy and prospe¬ 
rity of his establishment, and itiat 
roust be a wife. But as it was pro¬ 
bable thatthiaappendageto hia house¬ 
hold would also briim the addition 
«f other claimants on their protection, 
he deemed it prudent, if ^sible, to 
obtain a partner whose fortune, added 
to his stipend, might enable them to 
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make a b^tet mTiuon for their pro* 
geny. After liaTing been repulsed 
in his addresses to the daughter of a 
country squire, and next thing to jilt¬ 
ed by U)e rich banker's widow, who, 
after some ddibmtion, {deferred 
cheerful scarlet to gloomy black, he 
at last wooed, and won the heart of 
a fanner’s daughter, with a fortune 
of one thousand pounds* 

New pursuits led me from that 
quarter of the country, to which 1 
returned after an absence of seven 
years* Soon after my arrival, I was 
invited, along with my father’s fa¬ 
mily, to dine at the manse with Mr 
Baxter. 1 am glad of tliis invita¬ 
tion,” said I; Mrs Baxter was, and 
still must be, a fine woman ; her fi¬ 
gure was elegantly graceful, and her 
lace the index of a meek and cheer* 
ful mind.” My mother smiled, but 
made no reply* The manse was 
situate near the bottom of a sloping 
bank, the garden in front stretched 
to the margin of a rivulet, clear as 
rock crystal, whidi murmured on the 
mossy rocks in a narrow glen; the 
stream was overshaded by shrubs, 
under which the vernal primrose 
bloomed, while the blushing wild- 
rose on the bank, and the pendulous 
fox-glove on the cliflfs, gave beauty to 
the summer; while finches, thnisnes. 


each other, all of turf, !n which were 
interspersed snow-drops, crocuses, 
daisies, and other flowera. The gar¬ 
den was separated from the house by 
a clean paved court, and bounded by 
a low wall, decorated with a light and 
neat wooden railing. The parson had 
observed our approach, and, accord¬ 
ing to the gOM old fashion of the 
times, which indicated a hearty wel- 
' come, met us on our egress from the 
garden. After exchanging compli¬ 
ments, 1 had time to observe a cherry- 
tree spread out on the front-wall of 
the house; the window of the mi¬ 
nister’s study, as I could perceive 
from the number of books and a 
small portable desk on the tabic, was 
richly festooned on the outside with 
woodbine and roses; a box of mig- 
nionette occupied the outer sill, and 
R swallow’s nest was stuck in the 
upper comer. 

We were now conducted to the 
drawing-room, and I was introduced 
to Mrs Baxter. 1 do not know that 
1 ever felt equal surprise on so tri¬ 
vial an occasion ; I have already ex¬ 
pressed what she appeared to me 
when 1 last saw her, but her face and 
form were now so metamorphosed, 
that 1 could scarcely persuade myself 
that it was the same person before 
me. 1 like to see a matron 


and blackbirds, with their melody, 
waked the echoes around. We ap¬ 
proached the manse by a little gate, 
which opened on the rivulet; our 
path leading through the garden, on 
each side of whidi was a rustic ar¬ 
bour, covered with honeysuckle, eg¬ 
lantine, and clematis, so that, from 
their situation, either sun or shade 
could be eiyoyed. Across the bottom 
of the garden run a smooth and 
closely-shorn velvet walk, which ex¬ 
hibited evident marks that it was the 
goodman’s retreat, both for exercise 
and contemplation ; it was bounded 
on the outside by a high and imper¬ 
vious hedge of evergreen holly, and 
on the other with a variety of dirubs 
and flowers; from this, a trim ^avel 
walk, bordered with boxwood, led to 
a circular green in the middle of the 
garden, in tlte centre of which stood 
a sun-dial constructed by the par¬ 
son, vrith this motto, Tempus edax 
rerum; it stood on a narrow mound, 
raised to a considerable height, and 
surrounded by three terraces above 


pointy but Mrs Baxter was corpu¬ 
lent and unwieldy; when she sat 
down, the sopha might be said to 
groan with her weight; the rose 
which, seven years ago, bloomed more 
sweetly on lier cheek, from the deli¬ 
cate whiteness with which it was 
surrounded, bad now not only as¬ 
sumed a deeper and less pleasing tint, 
hut had banished the lily from every 
part of her face and neck that was 
visible; not merely her complexion, 
but also her features were cnange<1, 
and neither for tlie better; her voice 
was also strangely disagreeable, for 
by affecting a languid sensibility, she 
endeavour^ to modulate her vdlce 
accordingly, and it seemed to me as 
an unnatural but abortive effort of 
ventriloquism. Four chOdren were 
now introduced ; the eldest a boy, I 
was told, in his seventh year ; 4he 
youngest not as many roonUis, and in 
the nurse’s arms; for Mr Baxter said 
her healtlt had become so delicate, 
that she bad nursed only her first 
child. When the infant began to 
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cry, she ordered the nurse to take it 
away, for her nerves were torn with 
its abominable squalling 

Soon after, the Rev. Francis Hal« 
liday and his lady arrived, their ve¬ 
hicle of conveyance beii^ a common 
cart; their ciwioos-—sacks stuffixl 
with straw, and their carpet clean 
dry hay: Mrs Halliday was a tall, 
masculine-lookins woman, very plain¬ 
ly dressed, and. Both in personal ap¬ 
pearance and apparel, forming a 
striking contrast to Mrs Baxter, who 
was dressed in the extreme of the 
fashion. In a few minutes we sat 
down to dinner, our attendant being 
a woman on the wrong 6i4e of forty, 
blind of an eye, and her face not only 
pitted, but scared and seamed b^ the 
small-Mx. The table displayed dishes 
and decades, as 1 tbou^t, unsuit¬ 
able to the income of a country cler¬ 
gyman, while wc were teasecl with 
apologies about the poorness of our 
entertainment, utter^ with a lan¬ 
guor which seemed to come from the 
lips of some delicate fair in the' last 
stage of a consumption, rather than 
those of the Dutch-built vrow at the 
head of the table. '' The dinner is 
excellent, and I shall do it justice," 
said Mrs Halliday, ** for my ride 
has mven me a good appetite." For 
whi^ 1 envy you," replied the fine 
lady ; ''lam sure, had 1 rode a mile 
ill such a veliicle, my nerves would 
have been all shattered; I should 
never have recovered the shock." 
" All want of custom, and too little 
exercise," said the other. " In this 
rural paradise, with your cows, dairy, 
and poultry, and the fine scenery for 
walking, you might get as rich as 
Jews, and healthy as a milk-maid, 
Mrs Baxter." " Ah ! I wish I could 
encounter all that; when 1 walk out 
with Mr Baxter, I am deaved with 
the lowing of cows,—the cackling of 
poultry tear ray nerves at horde,—the 
dairy is too fatiguing for me,—1 am 
compelled to go to tlm kitchen, Nelly 
is so awkward,—and my maternal 
feelings oblige me to visit the nur¬ 
sery ; so Aat you see 1 am fatigued 
with exertion." 

Tom, her first born, was seated at 
table, and she wasconstantly checking 
him for some impropriety. "Tom- 
my dear, hold your knife right— 
don’t bawl so for what you want-^ 
see what a cloth you are making!" 


and many other equally imix^rtant 
injunctions. After the cloth was 
removed, the two parsons resumed 
their old argument about the innate 
propenuties of genius, over tlteir 
wine, each tenaciously adhering to 
his early opinions. We then went 
jout to have a walk in the gj^en. 
Mrs Halliday requested Mrs Baxter 
to shew her the cows, and inauited 
how many pin Ae kept ? " On f do 
not mention toe detestaUe brutes,— 
you make me sick with the thought, 
—I should faint at the sight of 
them." 1 happened to mention an 
acquaintance about whom Mr Halli- 
day was interested, and he reouosted 
that 1 would call on him when in 
town, that we might talk over fhe 
subject. After tea, the parson and 
his wife departed, seated beside each 
other in the cart. " My gracious! 
how vulgar," cxdaimcd Mrs Baxter, 
" to see the minister and his lady in 
a dun^^ cart! but 1 suppose she 
still thinks herself on her father’s 
farm; for she can talk of nothing 
but cows, pigs, and poultry: faughl 
1 have been told that the parson 
married her for money ; and if so, 
he is rightly served ; for she is nei¬ 
ther quriified to be his companion, 
nor to give dignity to his vocation." 

On our way home, my mother, 
smiling, said," Well, do you find Mrs 
Baxter much improved since you 
last saw her ?" " She is so changed 
that 1 could hardly believe her the 
same woman." " Ay, she is indeed 
changed, and that the poor man, her 
husband, feels every hour of his life; 
she afihets the fine airs and foibles 
of a lady of fashion ; is proud as a 
duchess, and, with all her pretensions 
to delicacy and susceptible nerves, 
is a gross sensualist; indolent in the 
extreme, and yet a riave to her pas¬ 
sions. Her fondness for her hus¬ 
band, whether real or affected, makes 
him miserable. He is a popular 
preacher^ and often called out on 
sacramental occasions; but as she 
always insists on accompanying him, 
and IS too proud to ride in his own 
cart, she has compelled him to pur- 
chaw a fine phaeton and splendid 
harness. When appointed to re¬ 
present the Presbytery in the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, she went with him, 
and with difficulty he obtained her 
consent to dine for one day at the 
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Corainissioaer's table, and she was 
in hysterics before he came in; he 
was obliged every day after to come 
home the moment the Assembly 
left St. Giles's, and either take her 
out, or sit, tied to her apron-string, 
during the evening. He is foxid of 
walking, to admire and contemplate 
the beauties of Nature, for which 
the Bcencrv around the manse is well 
adapted; but be dares not stir be« 
yond the garden, without her by his 
kde. She 18 too indolent to rise in ihc 
morning ; but at breakfast she will 
examine his dioes, to find whether 
the mud which adheres to them 
may betray th^ be has been beyond 
his limits ; she kee|M no femide ser¬ 
vant of more attractive features than 
the woman who attended us at din¬ 
ner. In a word, with his small sti¬ 
pend, her nameless caprices, vanity, 
fantastic follies and extravagance, 
the good man is utterly deprived of 
domestic happiness, for be is plun¬ 
ged in debt over head and ears. 1 
have heard that their marriage was 
the result of first love, contracted 
when he was at College, before he 
knew the world; if so, he has paid 
for his romantic folly." 

Agreeably to my promise, when 
in town I called on Mr llalliday, 
when the door was opened by a 
maid-servant, half nal^d, and: up 
to the elbows in soap-suds. She con¬ 
ducted me to the garden, informing 
. me the minister was there. As I 
passed through the back court, 1 was 
fiercely attacked by a brood-hen, 
surrounded by her chickens; as 1 
sta^;ered to one side to avoid her 
attack, and afraid of trampling on 
her chiimng brood, which were flut¬ 
tering amiut my l^s, 1 landed my 
foot over riie shoe in a dunghill, 
which 1 soon perceived lay close to 
the cowhouse, while the maternal 
screams of this feathered mother 
alarmed a sow with anumerous ino- 
geny, whose stye flanked the ot^r 
side of the court, as a counterpart 
to the cow-house; proceeding, 1 next 
fni^tened a covey of ducks and 
ducklings, swimming in a wooden 
trough in front of a pump well, and 
in tneir fluttering retreat they be¬ 
sprinkled my clothes and face with a 
liberal effusion of the foul and filthy 
element. On entering the garden, I 
found the parson digging potatoes; 


the earth was wet, and he was in 
mud over the knuckles; however, 
after rubbing bis hands on the grass, 
and then wiping them with a hand¬ 
kerchief, which seemed to have been 
long in use, he extended a horny 
fiat, like Uiat of a ploughman, to bid 
me welcome, making an awkward 
aptdogy that the maid was wathing, 
and as be was fond of potatoes, he 
eame out to dig a few for dinner, 
i had DOW an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing his dress, every part of whieh 
appeared to have seen much service; 
tae crown of his hat had fallen in, 
and -the Inrim in some places point¬ 
ed to the senith, and in others to the 
nadir; his rusty black coat was out 
at elbows, and also fringed at the 
wrists ; hie vest, from a paucity of 
buttons, betrayed the secret that his 
linen was ready for the giri: who had 
acted as porter to me; from some 
parts of his small-clothes, 1 perceiv¬ 
ed they had once been C€vtton velvet, 
but the knees and upper parts of 
the thidui exhibited a lustre which 
might umost have rivalled Day and 
Martin's blacking, had it then been 
invented; his stockings were a mix¬ 
ture of black and white worsted, the 
heels having been repeatedly darned 
with divers colours, of which white 
was predominant, still, from more 
tlian one hiatus, the ekin was viai- 
bie ; of hia shoes 1 shall only say, 
^ey wem in keeping with his gene¬ 
ral costume. 

On entering tlie parlour, we found 
it filled with screens covered with 
wet linen, and he led me to his study: 
there we found three or four child¬ 
ren clambering on chairs around a 
large atlas on the table. One was 
daubing it with gamboge, another 
pricking it with juns, and a third 
shading the indentations of tand and 
water with block lead, or defacing 
them with chalk. 1 obwrved the fa- 
therms face colour; however, he said 
nothing, but turned outtbeurchiits, 
and laM the atlas aside. Our inter¬ 
view was long, for the minister had 
mucli to inquire ; he invited me to 
stay dinner, which 1 declined; but 
he insisted tfll 1 complied, lest my 
obstinacy AwM give ofienee. Mrs 
Haflklay now appeared in a very' 
lain dress, and not overdean, and 
er husband took the opportunity of 
equipping himself, a little more in 
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character. As this was a ** chance 
dinner^" it would he invidiotia to 
make obserrations^ more eepecially 
as Mrs H. lamented that my coming 
to take pot^ludc should have happen¬ 
ed on washii^-day; 1 shall there¬ 
fore only observe^ that the dinner 
was like what 1 afterwards found 
the minister’s sermons to be, ftHrmed 
of good material^ but spoiled in the 
cooking. I now discovered that this 
worthy couple both earned the bread 
they ate; ffu* as I had seen the hus¬ 
band digging his dinner from the 
bowels of the earth, so his helpmate’s 
hands now exhibit^ proof that they 
had been actively employed in the 
washing-tub. Instant^ on the doth 
being removed, the thrifty housewife 
made some apology for leaving us, 
and withdrew to resume her laMurs. 
As we sat over a jug of whisky toddy, 
it came to rain heavily, and conti¬ 
nued through the aftO’aoon saau in¬ 
termission. Before tea, in addition 
to the rain. 

The wind blew as ’twould blawn ks last; 

the big drone rattled furiously on the 
winders, tneir sashes clattering in 
the frames. The sun was now set, 
and the parsmi facetiously observed, 
thatit was an ill wind that blew 
naebody good," for he should have 
the pleasure of my company for the 
evening, as it was impossible 1 could 
go home. As my proposal of going to 
sleep at the inn would have impued 
dissatisfaction with my present quar¬ 
ters, 1 made some apology for the 
trouble, and agreed to stay; but 1 
soon regretted my consent, for the 
good lady’s countenance changed at 
my ready acquiescence. The tea was 
finished, and she went down stairs, 
where her voice soon rose in no gen¬ 
tle tones; the rain rattled, and the 
tempest Allowed, but the ebullition 
from her lungs rose above both; imd 
Uiis din was still farther increased 
by the screaming of the children, al¬ 
together forming a loud, but most 
unharmonious concert. The mini¬ 
ster looked awkward and uneasy, and 
at last rung the bell, ordering a fire 
to be lighted in the study, as the 
night was cold. Mrs H. now burst 
into the room, in great alarm, crying, 
that one of the cows was swollen with 
wet clover, and lying in the field uu- 
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able to rise. Although her counte¬ 
nance plainly said. 

Get up, gudemon^Bave crummie^s life. 
An* your auld cloak about you. 


he replied, “ Well, what can I do P 
send for David Purdie—I’ll not go 
out." The lady’s face expressed re¬ 
sentment at this declaration, and she 
fiung out, slamming the door behind 
her. I ejepressed my surprise that 
he should trouble himself with cows, 
having no glebe. He replied, that 
Mrs H. being from the country, had 
teased him into taking a few acres of 
land; but that he found it more 
plague than profit, although she 
found much pleasure in these rural 
cares. Jn a word, 1 discovered from 
his conversation, and what 1 had 
obs^ved, that ^th were worldly- 
minded ; but that she rather outdid 
him, and, aoocnrding to the proverb, 
the grey mare was me Letter horse in 
his family. We adjourned to the 
study, where the fire, in the inflated 
language of Hervey, mocked our wish¬ 
es, rather than warmed our limbs; 
and a very small dipped candle 
diffused a dim, religious light." 
This 1 saw was the usu£ economy of 
the house; but the parson ordered 
an addition to the one, and an ex¬ 
change of the other. Tidings now 
arrived that the cow was dead. It 


was not perhatm possible for a woman 
of Mrs H.’s disposition to bear such 
a loss with equanimity; and a scene 
now took place between her and her 
husband whidi did honour to neither. 
The evening passed heavily, and we 
retired at an early hour, which 1 
found was the practice in the family. 

The howling tempest soon IuUm 
me asleep, and a noise in the kit¬ 
chen bdow awoke me by day-light. 
The morning was serene, and tlie sun 
just emerging from the sea ; 1 open¬ 
ed my window, to inhale a little fredi 
air, tot was siduted witli an odour 
more powerful than pleasant, which 
1 soon discovered proceeded from the 
cow-house and pig-stye, in the court 
under my window, which I hastily 
closed. 1 had sat only a few minutes, 
when a horrible uproar of grunting 
and squeaking assailed my ears. 
Peeping from whind the window- 
curtain, 1 beheld the thrifty lady of 
the mansion in a dishabille which t 
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cannot describe; her cap did not ri« 
val the lily^ and her matted locks 
hung in disorder about her ears; her 
arms were bare to above the elbows ; 
a petticoat^ which seemed a stran« 
per to the washing^tub, by its scanty 
mngitude displayed a considerable 
portion of a brawny limb; she was 
slip*8hod^ and in the act of adminis¬ 
tering a pail of slops to the bristly 
fraternity in the stye; and plunging 
her arms into the pailj she stirred 
the mixture, before tumbling it into 
their trough, and then looked at the 
squeaking tribe with much compla¬ 
cency. Retiring, she in a minute or 
two returned with a large basin of 
offals, and calling out, ** chuck, 
chuck!*' soon collected a cackling 
and quacking throng around her, to 
all of which she distributed their 
morning dole, with her hand, from 
the basin. Never had I seen a fe¬ 
male in respectable life in a dress, 
attitude, and employment, less at¬ 
tractive ; and as soon as the minister 
appeared, 1^ took my departure, re¬ 
sisting every entreaty to stay break¬ 
fast. At home, 1 coiud not help con¬ 
trasting the lady 1 had just left with 
Mrs Baxter; for never had 1 seen 
two women about equal age, and in 
similar situations in life, more un¬ 
like each other in their habits and 
manners. ** Ay," said my father, 

the parsons have both some J^cu- 
liar notions, and are very different 
characters; both marriages, 1 be¬ 
lieve, were the result of theories 
formed in early life, and both are 
unhappy." 

1 wish, for their sakes and that of 
their children, that 1 could wind up 
my story, by saying that they had 
been more fortunate in their respec¬ 
tive theories concerning genius; but, 
alas! both were doomed by expe¬ 
rience to see the futility of their 
speculations. Andrew Baxter ad¬ 
hering to his opinion, that genius 
would develope itself, by a decided 
predilection for some profession, kept 
Tom at school and college, till he 
lieved him skilled in languages, ma¬ 
thematics, natural philosoptiy, and 
chemistry; still expecting me latent 
spark to burst forth, and that he 
would only have to superadd the 
study of some particular branch, to 
a mind of such general information; 


but Tom was now turned seventeen, 
and had shewn no partiality for any 
profession, except that a gentle¬ 
man. The father, although still con¬ 
fident in his system, conceived there 
might be no harm in riving Madam 
Nature.a jog on the elbow; and ac¬ 
cordingly wrote to Tom, that he 
must now consult his genius, and de¬ 
cide on bis future course of life. 
Tom had a strong attachment to the 
lighter species of the belles lettres,-^ 
had been a memberof a debating club, 
—^attended the theatre, spouting and 
supping with the players. He had 
a manly, handsome fi^re,—^good 
ear,—clear, but fine mellow voice,— 
and sung with taste. His father 
made no secret of his doctrine, and 
Tom now believed that Nature had 
destined him for the sock and buskin, 
and that he had only to appear on 
the boards, to eclipse Garrick, then 
in the meridian blaze of his glory. 
Confirmed in this opinion by some of 
his dramatic cronies, he determined 
for the stage; but prudently resolv¬ 
ed not to make his first appearance 
where he was known; and as the 
company were soon to depart for 
Greenock, he arranged with the ma¬ 
nager to accompany them, and make 
his debut in that quarter. The tra¬ 
gedy of Douglas was announced, the 
character of young Norval by a gen¬ 
tleman, being his first appearance on 
the stage. He ranted, looked, and 
talked like a hero, and was ^eeted 
with applause. Had they hooted 
him from the stage, he might then 
have made a timely retreat, and 
saved himself from future ills; but 
he was now sailing on the summer 
sea of popular applause, andlhc Tem¬ 
ple of Fame appeared at a short dis¬ 
tance, the portals of which he ima- 

S 'ncd would open at his approach. 

e now wrote a farce, which he pre¬ 
vailed on the manager to bring for¬ 
ward. The good folks of Greenock 
were not fastidious; the pit clapped, 
and the gallery shook with thunders 
of applause. This was all very well; 
but although his fame was flourish¬ 
ing almost equal to his wiriics, he 
felt his finances in a galloping con¬ 
sumption ; still lib benefit was near ; 
be prepar^ an original comic song, 
and an address by way of epilogue, 
all of which were announcea in the 
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bills: the house was crowded, and 
Tom cleared a sum beyond his ex« 
pcctations. 

To find a greater fool, or one more 
inflated with vanity than a poet and 
player> whose acting and writing have 
both been crowned with popubr ap« 
plause, the lad in the eighteenth year 
of his age, all his debts paid, and a 
dozen pounds in his pocicet,-—1 say, 
to And a greater fool than him, it 
would be necessary to visit a lunatic 
asylum. Tom hesitated and pondered, 
whether he should stick to his pen, 
or continue to tread the boards ; but 
considering them as cousins-germain, 
and having the precedent of Shakes¬ 
peare and Garrick before him, he re¬ 
solved to unite both, and thus have 
two strings to his bow. He continued 
with the company till their return to 
Edinburgh, by which time he had a 
comedy ready for rehearsal: it was 
brought out at the opening of the 
Theatre, Tom appearing as uie prin¬ 
cipal character ; but either the muse 
had been less propitious, or the cri¬ 
tics in Auld Reekie were influenced 
by caprice; the play dragged heavily 
through the first act, in the second 
much disapprobation was displayed, 
and in the third the hapless author 
was hissed from the stage, in wliat 
he believed the best scene in the 
piece, which was not suflbred to come 
to a conclusion. What a difference 
in his feelings in two short hours! 
When he entered the Theatre, the 
thermometer of hope was just rising 
to the boiling point—it was now 
many degrees below zero. Bajazet 
in the plenitude of his power, and 
exhibitra by Tamerlane in an iron* 
cage, had not more opposite feelings. 
Longer stay in the metropolis was 
impossible, and a decent or manly 
retreat was impracticable, from the 
state of his finances. Almost fran¬ 
tic, he borrowed, or rather begged, a 
guinea from the Manager, and in¬ 
stead of returning home, made bad 
worse, by proceeding to Glasgow, 
and enlisting as a soldier in a much- 
ing regiment. But Tom had more 
dexterity in wielding the mimic trun¬ 
cheon on the stage man he had with 
the musket at drill; he was awkward, 
and the drill-sergeant tyrannical, 
and the ci~devani dramatic hero took 
French leave. Aware that his ab¬ 
sence would produce some regret, but 
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with a firm resolution not to return, 
he contrived to secrete himself till a 
vessel was ready to sail for the wes¬ 
tern world. He landed on the shores 
of Columbia without a guinea in his 
pocket, and soon found that it was 
not market for either poetical or 
histrionic talent. 

Jonathan had as little relish for 
Greek and Mathematics ; a stone¬ 
mason would have been more es¬ 
teemed than Dr Parr, and a mill¬ 
wright would have taken precedence 
of Lb Place. It was before the tar¬ 
ring and feathering scheme that Tom 
landed at Boston, still considered as 
the capital of a British colony. Tom's 
necessities were urgent; he wrote a 
good hand, and could manage pounds 
shillings and pence upon paper bet¬ 
ter than in his pocket. He applied 
to a store-keeper, was taken upon 
trial, and gave satisfaction; for al¬ 
though awkward, he was active, and 
anxious to please. He had born 
about a year in this situation, and 
had just come under an engagement 
for a regular salary, when one morn¬ 
ing, being at the quay superintend¬ 
ing the unloading of a cargo, he was 
informed that a British regiment was 
to be disembarked from some trans¬ 
ports alongside. Turning to look, 
he saw, with no pleasant feelings, the 
uniform he h*ad lately worn ; and in 
a few minutes his quondam C'aptain 
came upon deck, while his former 
tyrannical drill-sergeant leaped on 
shore, almost close by his side. 

The regiment was to be stationed 
in Boston, and as Tom had much 
out-of-door business, he found de¬ 
tection would soon follow. Having 
once seen a culprit flogged for de¬ 
sertion, he had no wish for a practi¬ 
cal knowledge of this discipline, and 
without loss of time fled to the 
interior, opened a school in a village 
on the margin of a swamp, which 
soon afl^ted his health, and he was 
seized with an irresistible desire to 
re-visit Scotland, and die at his fa¬ 
ther's fire-side. By rigid economy 
and penurious living, be saved mo¬ 
ney for his passam, contrived to get 
on board a vessel for Britain, and, 
after an absence of more than three 
years, reached the manse, the home 
of his father, penniless, way-worn, 
and weary. Here hecontinued to wan¬ 
der for some time in the sunny vale. 
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Starting and shivering in Oi* inconstant 
wind. 

Meagre and the ghost of wliat he 
was; 

and sunk to an untimely grave, be« 
fore his sun of life had reach^ its 
noon. Such was the result of the 
Reverend Andrew Baxter's theory 
concerning genius. 

The Reverend Francis Halliday 
had determinedi when his son was 
ct whii^ing his top, or trundling 
is hoop, that he should be bred to 
the law. As the preliminary step to 
this, no pains were spared to make 
him an excellent Latin scholar. 
George had been early taught sub** 
mission to tbe dicta of a parent; and 
when informed of bis destination for 
life, although it gave him no plea-* 
sure, he did not start any objection. 
In the town where his father resided 
was a Notary, who was reckoned a 
Solomon for wisdom, and aMachiavel 
for policy and cunning; to this man 
George was put as an apprentice, and 
afterwards sent to study and prac¬ 
tise under a friend most learned in 
the law at Edinburgh ; it being his 
father’s intention, that after his head 
was fully charged, and when he had 
been nursed to practice, that he 
should set up for himself in the 
county town, as a Notary, and 
pleader in the Sheriff-Court. 

George Halliday was a lad of a 
peculiar turn of mind, had much of 
the milk of human kindness in Lis 
heart; and he had formed what 
men of the world would term ro¬ 
mantic notions of probity and jus¬ 
tice, which were often shocked by 
the specimens of lec^l quibbling 
which now came under ms notice* 
He expressed to his father dislil^ to 
the law ; but the parson replied, 
'' When you find it profitable, it 
will then become delightful.” After 
what appeared a long and irksome 
noviciate, George settled as a prac¬ 
titioner in the county town, with a 
firm determination to consult Con- 
cience, along with Coke and Lyttle- 
ton. The first cause in which he 


was engaged was one of considerable 
importance and intricacy ; he hap¬ 
pened to have the right side, and 
was opposed by a popular pleader of 
long standing. However, he dis¬ 
played such a profound knowledge 
of law, and poured forth such a tor¬ 
rent of eloquence, that his client was 
victor, and his fame spread over the 
country* Business poured in upon 
him; but George was capricious ; 
for if he had doubts about tlie justice 
of a cause, he would not undertake 
it; and when convinced that the li¬ 
tigant was wrong, flatly told him so; 
not only recommending an amicable 
settlement, but condescending to be¬ 
come an arbitrator. When he did 
plead, however skilled in law, his 
greater zeal was always displayed for 
equity. Such was his pacific dispo¬ 
sition, that frivolous but profitable 
litigation declined daily. Hence he 
was considered among his brethren 
as a dangerous innovator, who would, 
if not put down, destroy the trade. 
They endeavoured to propagate a re¬ 
port that his brain was cracked ; and 
litigious men, whose causes he had 
refused, circulated the tale, till those 
who doubted its truth were afraid to 
trust their business in his hands. 

He xiersevered in his system,—^liis 
employment fell off,—the disappoint* 
ed and angry parent remonstrated in 
vain, and at last, in bitter, wrath, 
told George he was a romantic and 
visionary fool; and he, in return, 
told his father that his counsels and 
opinions were at variance with, and 
unbecoming his character as a Mi¬ 
nister of the Gospel of peacethey 
quarrelled, and parted in great wrath. 
Hating the law, and having lost a 
good part of the respect for his fa- 
wer, George withdrew to a small 
farm, in a distant and sequestered 
part of the country. Thus, by the 
ii^udicious resolve and pertinacious 
olMtinaey of a parent, were talents 
and principles buried in obscurity, 
which would have been useful to 
society, and an ornament to their 
country. 
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Cn&e I9reani. 

Post est occatlo calva* 

1 RESTED at noon in a broad-spreading shade 
Which the boughs of the elm and the hasel had made; 
And, opening my corban, 1 took out my bread. 

And thank'd the kind God on whose bounty 1 fed. 

All weary and faint with the path 1 had trw, 

I laid myself down on the green grassy sod ; 

1 pillow'd my head on the root of a tree. 

While the flowerets of summer a couch spread to me ; 
Thus lying, I mused upon man’s mortal strife. 

And 1 thought that ca^ wight was a pilgrim tlirough life ; 
That he plods on his way to some far distant shrine,—* 

The palace of Pleasure, or temple divine ; 

Till, wearied with years and their troublesome load. 

He falters at length, and falls down on the road I 
1 thought upon this, and I sigh'd from my heart 
To think how my brethren winced under the smart; 

And, whether it was that in slumber 1 dream'd, 

(For the sight which I saw like a night-vision seem'd,) 

But it fix’d on my bosom with all the controul 
Which reality stamps on the high-throbbing soul: 
Methought that the summer sun rose on tlie day. 

While I was pursuing my pilgrimage way, 

AVhen a stranger o'ertook me, and bade me look back 
On the landscape so fair 1 had left in my track : 

I look’d, and I saw a most wonderful scene 
Of mountains all rugged, and vallies all green. 

Of rocks whose high summits peer'd up in the dawn. 

And villas and cottages spread on the lawn; 

Along the green path which my footsteps had traced 
A crowd of ^or mortals their pilgrimage paced ; 

And, larger in figure, came beings behind. 

That seem'd not to be of our own human kind ; 

1 question’d the Stranger, and all that 1 sought 
My mind from his eloquent answers was taught. 

FILOEIW. 

Oh! who is that being that stands on the hill. 

Whose mantle flows free at the wild breezes' will ? 

He has climb'd the rough summit so steep and so high. 
And his form seems to stand in the blaze of the sky; 

The clouds of the morning around him are roll’d. 

Like curtains all fringed with the heavena' own gold ; 
While along the fair east it is lovely and bright. 

Like the beautifol hues of the newly-bom light. 

Save the dark-clouded form of the being that's there. 
Obscuring the eye of a morning so fair! 

Like the moon, when she labours in gramarye-spell. 

Which the old wizard works in his wonderful cell. 

He travels this way, though his steps are but slow. 

For with caution aud care must the aged man go; 

Yet methinks if he mend not that tardy degree. 

He will never be able to travel with me ; 

And 'tis well, for if such a grim figure came near. 

My bosom would tremble with horror and fear*— 

Oh ! who is that being ? and what is his name ? 

And what solemn oiiice on earth doth he claim ? 
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The PUgrMs Dream, 

STRANOCR* 

'Tis true that the wight is a reverend man. 

And long did he live ere our journey began ; 

And yet though the season be far, far away. 

In sooth be shall come to his reckoning day ! 

For he is a mortal of this humble earth. 

And here, like ourselves, must he own he had birth. 

But though he is ancient and hoary with years. 

Though his foot on the mountain so cautious appears, 

I trow *ti8 as steady as when it first trod, 

With the step of a pilgrifii, the earth's lowly sod ! 
Though slow, he is certain, and never will slack 
In the course which he plo^ in, nor ere miss the track. 
By the men of this sojourn his name is call’d Time, 

And his jotumey l^ids on to a far brighter clime. 

Oh, then, be not idle! for when he comes by. 

He will look upon thee with a soubpiercing eye ; 

For his office on earth is to summon mankind 
To the work which for them was by Heaven design'd. 

FILORIU. 

And who is that being that after him walks 
Like a goblin, that over the sepulchres stalks ? 

All muffled and hid in a horrible shroud. 

That darkens the sky like a sulphurous cloud : 

It heavily flaps as the light breezes breathe. 

And discovers a skeleton figure beneath ! 

On his white bony cheek is a terrible grin; 

No features are there, no complexion nor skin ! 

And it seems that some spirit, hid under the g^ise. 

Looks forth from the sockets that once held his eyes ; 
And he grasps in his marrowless fingers a dart 
Which is clotted with gore reeking red from the heart' 
Oh ! what is his name? for, whatever it he, 

A murderer vile and relentless is he! 

This moment 1 witness'd him butcher and slay 
An innocent infant that sat in his way I 
And his truculent arm, without sorrow or ruth. 

Strikes the head of the aged and heart of the youth ! 

STRANGER. 

His name?—it is Death: and he follows old Time 
To kill and destroy, but the deed is no crime ; 

For first must the hour-glass of Time be all run. 

Ere the office of Death upon man dare be done. 

To the good and the holy his presence is sweet. 

And they hail the blest sound of his skeleton feet! 

To the wicked he seems like a fiend from the pit. 

And Despair, at his sight, shakes their frame with its fit. 
Oh, therefore, be heedful! and fear to do wrong. 

Lest thou feaFfit when this figure of gloom comes along: 
And though be seems now in the distance so far, 

A moment may bring him to be where we are! 

PILGRIM. 

But who are these heine^ that walk on the heath. 

And appear like the followers of Time and of Death ? 
Two creatures contrasted in shape to extreme. 

Yet equal in office and duty they seem. 

The first like an Angel, in garm'^ents all bright. 

And crown'd with a tiar of pure-streaming light: 

He holds in his hands the fair olive and palm. 

His deportment is fair, and his spirit seems calm; 
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The Pilgrim’s Dream, 

Jlis brow and his face are both comely and mild. 

Like the beautiful smile of a yellow-hairM child: 

Oh, his eye looks as soft as the glance of the dove. 

And his heart, 1 am sure, must oe teeming with Jove ! 

The other is hideous and hateful in shape. 

And seems less akin unto man than the ape ; 

Distorted and ugly ; a horrible mould, 

^Vhich pains the dim eye-balls of man to behold I 
With wings like the bat's, yet all meagre and thin. 

And pucker'd and knit in a toad’s slimy skin; 

He is cover'd with hair, and his hard homy foot 
Is cloven and fashion’d like that of the brute: 

He brandishes fiercely the scorpion's keen lash. 

And shackles of iron around his waist clash ; 

Pain, madness, revenge, from his horrid eyes glare. 

And his brow is the throne of the wildest despair^ 

Oh, who are these beings ? and what are their names ? 

For the work which they do something awful proclaims; 

They come to the bodies along the path lying. 

And the bright being smiles upon some that are dying ; 

Then takes from their bosoms a pledge which is there. 

And mounts with the treasure far, far through the air ! 

The other in similar deeds is employ’d. 

Though he scowls on the creatures whom Death hath destroy'd ; 
Then bearing them off in his irons, like slaves. 

Sinks down, with a shriek, through earth’s bottomless caves ! 
Oh, die one is a dove with his plumage all bright! 

And the other a bat from the regions of night! 

STRANGER. 

These two are the agents empower'd to fulfil 
The solemn decrees of Fternity's will; 

And CTcat is their office in God’s mighty plan. 

For tneir object is noble and dignified—^man ! 

From regions extreme to this world they arc sent. 

And on errands of man's final destiny bent; 

For they watch the last groans of mortality’s breath. 

And the spirit they seize at the moment ot' death. 

By the scenes of disease, want and murder they stand. 

And pluck in its season the garland or brand ; 

And they bear to its last destination die soul-^ 

To bliss everlasting, or measurclcBS dole I 
The former to angels of glory lays claim. 

The other a demon of diukness we name. 

Oh, think on the angel i he's lovely and fair ; 

And of guilt, with its manifold horrors, beware; 

And pray that each virtue thy life may employ. 

That thou may'st be crown'd with a garland of joy ! 

For much have the spirits of piety striven. 

By stopping hell's cavern, to plenish bright heaven; 

Though man has not yet his sweet pleasures forsworn. 

Hell’s victims have been, and more viedms are born; 

And still through the pilgrim^e travell'd by Time, 

On the journey guilt wallows in darkness and crime: 

The thief has nis bag, and the murd'rer his knife. 

And temptation lays down its bright bubbles of strife ; 

Idolatry sends its great crowds to those realms. 

And Pleasure her thousands on thousands o’erwhclms ; 

Pride, malice, and blasphemy, falsehood and lust. 

Their crowds through the portals of hell daily thrust: 

Oh, therefore, remember that Time's wrinkled face 
Never turns to look back on the path of bis race; 


The PilgrinCe Dream. 

That Death cotnes bchinJi and is anxious to strike^ 
When the time is expir’d, great and humble alike ; 
That the Angel or Demon comes ready to grasp 
llic quivering soul at the body^s last gasp ! 

Oh, think that each pulse which thy bi36om beats free. 
Time, Death, and the Spirito, brings nearer to thee! 


The Stranger evani^’d* and left me alone. 

Beneath the great load ^ life’s sorrows to groan ; 

When raising again my sad eyes from the ground. 

And looking once more on the landscape around, 

I saw the grim figure of Time drawing near. 

And my knees smote each other with trembling and fear. 

I look'd on hia brow, with the summer sun sear’d. 

And I saw the long waves of his winterly beard ; 

The staff* of a Pilgrim he held in his hand. 

In the other an hour-glass, that measur’d the sand; 

As be pass'd o'er ^e dew with his sandd-shod feet. 

My bosom beat high with a feverish heat; 

And scarce from my heart could 1 throw the full sigh. 

As he look’d upon me with liis dark sullen eye.^ 

He came-Hoid he held up the hour-glass all run. 

For the days of my life and its sorrows were done ; 

And Death in the rear put an end to mv woe. 

For I fell, like, an old wither’d tree, at his blow ! 

It seem’d that a stupor came over my soul. 

As if hound for a while in Death’s awful controul; 

Till the Angel came near—clasp’d my spirit—and smil’d. 
Like a mother embracing her newly-woke child ! 

And, clapping his pinions, he rais’d me on high. 

Through tlie untravell’d realms of the bcautiiul sky. 

I look'd upon earth, with its mountains and vales. 

And the waves of its ocean, that play'd in the gales ; 

1 look’d on its cities, its castles, and towers. 

And the rural repose of its meadows and bowers; 

And scarce had 1 time, as they sank from my view. 

To bid them for ever and ever adieu! 

For, fast from the gaze of mine eyes they took leave. 

Like the scenery of douds on a mild summer’s eve ; 

Till, lessening in size, in the distance so far. 

Earth seem'd like the moon, and the moon like a star! 

1 look'd on the sky ; and, superb on my sight. 

The firmament shone in the beauty of ught; 

Ten thousand clear suns, with their planets, 1 saw. 

And the universe roll'd in creation’s ^cat law, 

1 n harmony moving along the pure clime. 

And wheeling on axles of glory, through time. 

Then the Angel the heaven of heavens unfurl'd. 

And mine eyes caught a sight of the saints’ happy world ; 

So sweet ill mine cars did their golden harps sound. 

And so bright were the garlands with which they were bound 
And so holy ^nd good was their blissful employ— 

My throbbing soul quiver’d with rapture and joy! 
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TXIE AURORA OOREALIS* 


The Aurora Borealis is a lumi¬ 
nous appearance, generally observed 
in liigb northern latitudes^ and com¬ 
monly to the north of the observerj 
whence it has got the name of North- 
ern Lights; it is known also among 
tlic vulgar, by the name of ** the 
streamers,^' or the merry^dancers/* 

The Aurora Borealis may be di¬ 
vided into two kinds, the tranquil 
and the varying. The tranquil shines 
with a mild and steady lignt, similar 
to the different stages of moon-light, 
either as it appears near the time of 
new moon, or as it gradually in¬ 
creases when the moon becomes more 
enlightened i sometimes it is more 
vivid than the light of the moon 
when full; and it often preserves, 
for a considerable time, the form in 
which it iirst appeared, with little or 
no variation. Muschenbrock has paid 
much attention to this kind of me¬ 
teor, and has given it several names, 
according to the form which it as¬ 
sumes ; but as these names are founded 
only in fancy, and are not necessary 
to an explication of the theory, wc 
shall omit them. The varied Au¬ 
rora is more remarkable in its ap¬ 
pearance, and occasionally exhibits 
the most brilliant and rapidly diver¬ 
sified forms. The following arc some 
of its very interesting properties: It 
is usually of a rcddidi colour, in¬ 
clining to yellow, and it frequently 
sends out corruscations of pale light, 
which seem to rise from the horizon 
in pyramidal undulating forms, shoot¬ 
ing with great velocity towa^s the 
zenith. This kind of meteor, which 
is less frequent as we go towards the 
Bquator, is almost constant during 
tlie long winter nights in the Polar 
Hegions. In the Shetland Isles they 
afford the inhabitants great relief, 
amid the gloomy darkness of their 
long and dreary nights. They com¬ 
monly appear at twilight, near the 
horizon, of a dun colour, approach¬ 
ing to yellow, and continue in that 
state for several hours; they after¬ 
wards break into streams of stronger 
light, ^read into columns, then 
slowly alter into innumerable shapes, 
and vary their colours from all the 
yellow tints to an obscure russet; 
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frequently covering the whole at¬ 
mosphere, exhibiting the most ro¬ 
mantic forms and the most beauti¬ 
ful appearance. According to Musch- 
enbroek^ in that region of the air 
which is directly towards the north, 
or which stretches from the north 
towards the east or west, there at first 
appears a cloud in the horizon, which 
rarely rises to diehcightof 40degrccs. 
This cloud is sometimes contiguous 
to the horizon, sometimes detached 
from it, in which last case the in¬ 
termediate sky appears of a bright 
blue colour. The cloud occupies a 
portion of the heavens, extending in 
length to 100 degrees, and some¬ 
times still farther. It is generally 
white and shining, but sometiincB 
black and thick. Its upper edge 
is parallel to the horizon, bordered 
by a long train of light, which rises 
higher in some places tlian in others. 
It appears also bent in the form of a 
bow, or like the segment of a sphere 
which has its centre considerably 
beneath the horizon ; and sometiraes 
a large white or luminous band is 
visible, skirting the upper edge of 
the black cloud. The dark part of 
the cloud becomes white and lumi¬ 
nous when the Aurora has shone 
for some time, and after it has sent 
forth several bright and fiery rays. 
Then, from the superior edge of the 
cloud, rays issue in the form of jets, 
which arc sometimes many, some¬ 
times few in number,—-sometimes 
close together, sometimes removed 
several degrees asunder. These jets 
diffuse a very brilliant light, as if a 
luminous or fiery liquor were driven 
with impetuosity from a syringe. 
The jet increases in brightness, and 
has less bulk when it at first issues 
from tlie cloud; but it dilates and 
grows dimmer as it goes farther off. 
There then arises, from a large oinm- 
ing in the cloud, a luminous train, 
or column, of which the motion is at 
first gentle and uniform, and which 
increases in size as it advances. The 
dimensions and duration of these 
columns vary considerably; their 
light is sometimes white, sometimes 
reddish, sometimes of a blood colour; 
and as they advance, their colours 
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change^ till they form a kind of arch 
in tile heavens. W^licii several of 
these coluini)Sj issuing from diflbrent 
places, encounter each other in the 
zenith, they intermingle with each 
other, and form, at their junction, a 
Binall thick cloud, which seems, as it 
were, to kindle, and sends forth a 
light considerably more brilliant 
than any of the separate columns. 
This Ugnt changes to green, blue, 
and purple; and, quitting its origi¬ 
nal station, it <lirects itself towards 
the south, in the form of a small 
bright cloud. When no more co¬ 
lumns are seen to issue, the cloud 
assumes the appearance of the morn¬ 
ing dawn, and insensibly dissipates 
itself. Sometimes the Aurora is 
formed and disappears in the course 
of a few minutes; at other tiroes 
it continues the whole night; and 
one that was observed by Musclien- 
broek in 1734, lasted for ten days 
and nights successively. The lucid 
columns are often so transparent, 
that stars of the first and second 
magnitudes are visible through tliem; 
these also shine through the white 
border of the horizontal cloud, and 
sometimes, though rarely, through 
the opaque cloud itself. But many 
parts are so thin, that the smallest 
stars which are visible to the naked 
eye may be seen through them. A 
more beautiful spectacle than what 
is very frequently presented to us 
in these meteoric appearances, can¬ 
not easily be imagined ; the specta¬ 
cle is often grand and terrific, and is 
sometimes attended with a hissing, 
crackling noise, which rushes through 
the air, and is similar to a display of 
large fire-works. The hunters who 
pursue the white - and blue foxes, 
on the confines of the icy sea, are 
often overtaken by these northern 
lights, at which times their dogs arc 
so much frightened that they will 
not move, but crouch upon the 
ground till the noise has passed by 
them. Mau|K>rtuis observed a re¬ 
markable Aurora at Oswer-Zornca, 
winch excited his admiration; an 
extensive region of the heavens to¬ 
wards the south appeared tinged 
with 60 lively a red, that the whole 
of the constellation Orion seemed to 
be dyed in blood. This light was for 
some time fixed, but it was soon in 
motion, and after having successively 
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assumed all the tints of violet and 
blue, it formed a dome, the summit 
of which was near the zenith in the 
south-west. Its splendour was so 
great as not to be affected by the 
strong light of the moon. He adds, 
that he only observed two of these 
red northern lights while he was in 
Lapland, and thinks that they are 
of rare occurrence in that country, 
although the Aurora there assumes 
a great variety of tints; he moreover 
observes, that they are considered 
by the poor ignorant natives as omi¬ 
nous, and the forerunners of cala¬ 
mity. 

The accounts of noises attending 
the Aurora Borealis are sufficiently 
corroborated ; they have been heard 
by numerous persons, and in various 
places. They have been heard in 
Iludson’s Bay, in Sweden, Norway, 
and Lapland. Muschenbrock men¬ 
tions, that the (Treenland whalc-fisli- 
ers assured him that they had fre¬ 
quently licard the noise of the Au¬ 
rora ; but he adds, that no person in 
Holland ever heard any noise occa¬ 
sioned by them. Mr Cavallo, how¬ 
ever, declares, that being in North¬ 
ampton at the time when the northern 
lights were remarkably bright, lie is 
confident that he heard a hissing or 
a whizzing sound- In the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles tlicy arc frequent¬ 
ly heard. The writer of this article 
has been told' by more than one 
gentleman from Orkney, that the 
noise made by the Aurora is often 
heard by the natives ; and one of 
them assured him that he had some¬ 
times heard it himself. They have 
also been heard in Canada. As we 
might very naturally expect, the 
Aurora Borealis is by no means con- 
ffned to the northern hemisphere ; 
for similar appearances, and like 
noises; have been observed and heard 
in high southern latitudes. If the 
existence of the Aurora Australis was 
at any time doubtful, it was com¬ 
pletely ascertained by.Captain Cooke 
in his second voyage round the world. 

On February the 17th, in 1773,” 
says Mr Foster, who accompanied 
Cooke in the capacity of Naturalist, 
“ in south latitude 58 degrees, a 
beautiful phenomenon was observed 
during the preceding night, which 
apmared again on this and several 
following nights. It consisted of 
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long columns of a clear white light> 
bhuotliig up from the horizon to the 
eastward, almost to the zenith, and 
gradually spreading over the whole 
southern part of the sky. These 
columns were sometimes bent side* 
ways at their upper extremities; and 
tliougli in most respects similar to 
the northern lights of our lieniis- 
phere, yet differed from them in be¬ 
ing always of a whiteish colour; 
whereas ours assume various tints, 
especially those of a fiery and puq[>le 
hue, Ine sky was generally clear 
when they appeared, and the air 
sharpy and cold, the Uiermometer 
standing at the freezing point." 

The most complete senes of obser¬ 
vations on the Aurora that has yet 
been published, is given by Dr Rich¬ 
ardson, in “ Franklin's J^ourney to 
the Shores of the Polar Sea.” We 
extract the following; I have 
never heard any sound that could be 
unequivocally considered as origina¬ 
ting in the Aurora; but the uniform 
testimony of the natives, both Crees, 
('opper Indians, and Esquimaux, 
and of all the older residents in the 
country, induce me to believe that 
its motions are sometimes audible. 
These circumstances are, however, 
rare, as will appear when 1 state, that 
1 have now had an opportunity of 
observing that meteor for upwards of 
two hundred different nights." The 
Aurora, of which the following is a 
description, must have been exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful: ** When the Au¬ 
rora had exhibited itself in this form 
f or a considerable space of time, the 
whole mass of light suddenly appear¬ 
ed ill motion, and sweeping round on 
each side, was gathered together to 
the southward of the zenith. Im¬ 
mediately after, a large portion of it 
was seen in the S. E., assuming an 
exact resemblance to a curtain sus¬ 
pended in a circular form in the air, 
and hanging perpendicular to the 
earth's surface. The lower edge of 
this curtain was very luminous, and 
had a waving motion; and the illu¬ 
sion was farther heightened by the 
momentary appearance of perpendi¬ 
cular dark lines, or breaks in the 
light, in rapid succession round the 
circle, exactly as the waving of a cur¬ 
tain would cause the dark shades of 
its folds to move along it. This 
beautiful curtain of light was about 


40 dcgrecB high, of a pale yellowish 
colour, and sent out, on one side, a 
process which approached the B. K. 
by E- point of the liorizon,and on the 
other was connected with a long re¬ 
gular arch, terminated in the N. W. 
horizon, similarly constructed, and 
having the same waving motion with 
tho curtain itself. All this time the 
sky was perfecUy clear, except in 
the southern quarter, which, to the 
height of 4 or i degrees, wasoccupicil 
by dark clouds, apparently interme¬ 
diate between stratus and cirrostra- 
tus.” Several theories have been 
proposed in order to explain the na¬ 
ture of this meteoric appearance; 
but none of those which have vet 
been published are satisfactory. The 
following account and explanation of 
the theory, which were communica¬ 
ted to me by Dr T- S. Traill of Li¬ 
verpool, are conclusivethe theory 
agrees entirely with the phenomena, 
and leaves, 1 think, little more to be 
desired on this subject: The ex¬ 

tent of the Aurora in the Orkneys 
1 never accurately ascertained, but 
I have occasionally observed it to 
cover more than two^thirds of the 
canopy of heaven. 1 once saw an 
Aurora of a uniform blue colour slow¬ 
ly rolling from the northern quarter 
of a cloudless sky, and extending even 
beyond the zenith ; occasionally its 
volume expanded so as to involve al¬ 
most the whole heavens, presenting 
the magnificent spectacle of a vast 
dome of lambent dame with a cir¬ 
cular aperture in the centre. 

The most usual periods for the 
occurrence of the Aurora in Orkney 
are about the end of autumn, and tlie 
end of winter; but it occasionally oc¬ 
curs at every season of the year, 
though it is, in general, most vivid 
in the absence of moonlight. Some 
philosophers have mentioned, that 
they have heard a peculiar kind of 
noise, like the rushing of air, or the 
rustling of silk, during the appear¬ 
ance of the Aurora Borealis; this is 
a circumstance, the truth of which I 
am able to confirm by repeated ob¬ 
servations. I am quite certain that 
I have heard this rustling noise, 
which was once particularly distinct 
as 1 stood alone, at midnight, on the 
top of a lofty tower, when every thing 
was still around. The real height 
at which this meteor occurs has never 
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yot been ascertained. In 1716,1730, 
and 1729, the Aurora Borealis was 
observed in every part of Europe; 
but we do not know that it was the 
very same Aurora which was observ¬ 
ed at distant places, else we could 
ascertain its elevation in the aky. At 
any rate, the Aurora is a meteor whicdi 
must be very high in the atmosphere, 
from the distance at which we know 
one has been visible. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be higher than the upper limit 
of the atmosphere, which does not 
exceed 70 or 80 miles; and it is ex¬ 
tremely probable that no Aurora has 
ever been observed at an altitude 
fi^eater than 45 miles ; and, there¬ 
fore, it follows, that the immense 
heights given to this meteor, from 
observations made by Mairan, and 
others, were obtained from false data. 
Mairan (at page 74/ Traite IViystgvc 
Iftsiorique de filttrore Boreale) has 
determined the height of an Aurora 
to be 200 leagues, which is evidenU 
ly false; but wc arc to consider that 
he had a particular object in view— 
he had formed the strange notion 
that the Aurora, as well as the zodi¬ 
acal lights, arc botli produced by the 
solar atmosphere. The supposition 
has, however, been completely re¬ 
futed by Laplace: for this illustri¬ 
ous philosopher lias proved, that the 
sun's atmosphere cannot extend to 
the orbit of Mars, much less then 
can it extend itself as far as the 
orbit of the earth; and, consequent¬ 
ly, it can never be the cause of the 
Aurora. Itis evident that the Aurora 
cannot lie above the earth's atmos¬ 
phere, because, as it apparently re¬ 
mains stationary for several hours, it 
must partake of the common motion 
both of the earth and the atmosphere. 
This meteor increases in brilliancy as 
we advance towards the north; and, 
for nearly half the year, it supplies 
the absence of the sun to tlie * shi¬ 
vering tenant of the frigid zone.' 
For a long time the northern lights 
were supposed to be peculiar to the 
northern hemisphere, but the voy¬ 
ages of discovery in the southern 
ocean, and the increasing intercourse 
between the northern and southern 
hemispheres, have shown that they 
prevail also towards the south pole. 
The Aurora Australis has been de¬ 
scribed as paler than the Aurora Bore¬ 
alis ; butj in all probability, this arises 


from comparing the Aurora Borealis 
as it appears in onr high northern lati¬ 
tudes, with the appearance of the Au¬ 
rora Australis as it appears in much 
lower southern latitudes. Some phi¬ 
losophers have ascribed the Aurora to 
the inflammation of hydrogen gas in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
There is considerable reason to sup¬ 
pose, that while various processes arc 
going on at the surface of our earth, 
and particularly during the action of 
evaporation, that some water is de¬ 
composed. If this process really goes 
on, it must be allowed that the hy¬ 
drogen thus liberated, being much 
lighter than air, would rise to the 
top of the atmosphere, and, after 
robing down the inclined planes 
formed by its upper surface, would 
accumulate near the poles. If the 
electric fluid pass through this hy¬ 
drogen, it may set it on fire, and 
thus protluce the Aurora. This hy* 
pothesis is, perhaps, the most plausi¬ 
ble that has yet been advanced, to 
account for this extraordinary me¬ 
teor. The successive ignition of the 
portions of hydrogen, as they come in 
contact with the oxygen of the air, 
arc supposed to occasion the corrusca- 
tions of the Aurora; and the sinall 
quantity of oxygen present in such 
rare air accounts for the duration of 
the combustion. Granting that this 
hypothesis is correct, there should 
bfc a vacuum formed towards the 
pole by the condensation of the gases, 
and an Aurora in our hemisphere 
ought generally to be followed by a 
southerly wind. Now, Mr Wynne, 
in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London, in¬ 
forms us, that in twenty-three cases 
which he observed, an Aurora was, 
without exception, followed by a 
southerly wind. When the Aurora 
was very brilliant, the south wind 
came on with considerable force 
within twenty-four hours; when 
the Aurora was faint, the wind 
was longer in coming on, was weaker 
also, but continued longer. In the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, where 
the Aurora is usually much more 
brilliant than 1 recollect ever to have 
seen it in any other part of Britain, 
it is usually reckoned to be the fore¬ 
runner of a gale; and 1 have ob¬ 
served, titer a vivid appearance there, 
in several instances; that it was soon 
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fullowcJ by a strong gale from the 
sonthj or from tlic south soutli-^vcst. 
According to the account given in 
* Franklin's Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Seas/ it is evident that, at 
the time of an Aurora, clectro-mag- 
nctism is produced; for, at the time of 
the appearance of an Aurora, the mo* 
tion of the magnetic needle was dis* 
turbed; and this circumstance is 

S uite agreeable to the above hypo- 
icsis. Franklin says, * the appear¬ 
ance of the Aurora, and the disturb¬ 
ance it occasioned on the motion of 
the needle at Fort Enterprise, were 
so frequent, that the mean monthly 
variation must have been deduced 
from but few observations if they 
had been rejected/ And again, 

' the circumstance of the mean va¬ 
riation being least at midnight there, 
and at Moose-Deer Island, was evi- 
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deiitly caused by the frequent dis¬ 
turbance in the motion of the needle 
which the Aurora occasioned; for 
on those days when it was not visible, 
the mean diurnal variation followed 
the course Mr Hood had observed it 
to do at Cumberland flousc, being 
most eatterl^ at the time of the first 
observation in the morning, and least 
between three and four in the after¬ 
noon. The change in the diurnal 
variation in these parts of North 
America seems to be ^vcriied by 
the same law as in England, as the 
decrease in easterly variation between 
the morning and afternoon is, in fact, 
a motion of the needle to the west¬ 
ward.” 

For much more interesting infor¬ 
mation on the same subject, we re¬ 
fer to the volume above quoted, and 
from which these are extracts. 




Tueue's wassail in Lord Walter's hall, 
And smoking beeves and red-winc 
flowing 

Merry arc the hearts of his kinsmen all, 
And tlie dames' dark eyes are gladly 
glowing; 

While, lower ranged, his vassal train 
Devoutly quaff the foaming ale, 

Or with the blade, ne'er drawn in vain, 
The sirloin's mighty mass assail: 

The harp is soundihg proudly too, 

While chaunts the minstrel old and 
hoary, 

From Norman s;)cars how Saxons dew 
On Hastings' day of deathless glory. 

And yet by friends though girded round,« 
Thougli lovely lips and eyes are near 
him,-..* 

Though lands, herds, flocks, and gold a- 
bound. 

And kinsmen love and focinen fear 
him,— 

Lord Walter mute and sadly sits, 

As were nor guest nor kinsman near; 

And as his eye is rais'd by fits. 

It wears the hurried glance of fear. 

Pale lips, and eyes deep sunken, shew 
Passion hath wrought the work of time; 

But is it pure and blameless woe, 

Or sleepless, dire remorse for crime ? 

While thus he mused, casting a shade 
Of sorrow upon every face, 

11 chanced a distant bugle bray'd 
A note that peal'd through all the place. 


Full many a check grew pale hcncntli 
That bugle's wild and thrilling bound, 
For it seem'd the blast of one wlumt 
death 

Long since in foreign land had found. 

But Walter started ^vith a shriek— 

He comes! he comes! the grave 
hath giv'n 

Him forth his guilty prey to seek. 

To mark how ix>orly guilt hath 
thriv’n.” 

Out flew bright blades from many a tiiigh, 
The coming horror to destroy,— 

While ladles crept their lovers nigli,— 
Jesu 1 ’tis but a tiny boy! 

His locks were of as dark a dyo 
As ever rob'd the raven's wing; 

And his eyes shone out like the stars on 
high, 

When forth in gloaming hour they 
spring. 

He tripp'd to where Lord Walter stood. 
And in a soft and witching tone, 
Which every angry thought subdued, 
Thus the dark«eyed youth went cm 

It was a Knight, an Hngliuti Knight, 
Bound was he for Paynim /iglit; 

And with an hundred in his train, 

With Norman Bobeiit cross'd the main. 
His brother,^young Lord Henry, too, 
With him his maiden faulcheon drew, 
And many a feat of fame they shar'd, 
Many a deed of danger dar'd, 

Till, at the length, this elder Knight 
Captive was made in unequal fight. 




The Payniin full his prisoner's worth, 
For he knew his wealth) and he knew liis 
birth. 

And mightier ransom for him was set 
Than e'er had been fix'd for Christian 
yet 

The Knight to young Lord Henry sent; 
Told him of all his druariincnt, 

And swore, by all a brother's love. 

And by the blessed Saints above. 
Prisoner if he would be in his stead. 
Home ?ie would hie as soon as frec^ 
Gather his gold, and quickly bring 
For him the ransom’d ofiTering. 

Large was the love young Henry bore 
To him who thus so deeply swore, 

So he enter'd him tlic Paynim's thrall. 
The fettering steel on his limbs let fall. 
And the elder brother was free as the 
light. 

Tell me, Lord Walter, knew you the 
Knight ?” 

Answer none Lord Walter made. 

But his cheek grew fiush'd^his visage 
fell; 

And Chief to Chieftain whisi>cring said. 
That he had known the Knight too 
wxll. 

For many a weary night and day 
Young Henry in his durmicelay, 

Striving to cheer, as best he might, 

Ills self-devoted prison'd plight; 

'Twere false to say that hope him cheer'd, 
He hop'd not-^fur he never fear'd ; 

As firm his faith on Walter's love 
As was his trust in Heaven above, 

As fearless as the infant press'd 
And fondled on its mother’s breast. 

And when the sun had left his eye, 
Wlnlc ruddy radiance fiush'd the sky. 

He thought of his western home, where 
yet 

The God of Day had hardly set. 

And nightly, when the evening star 
Shone through his grate, he thought how 
far 

11 is brother’s bark was on the sea, 

That came to save and set him free! 

He sung,^and sorrow diish'd aside, 
Partly from a warrior’s pride, 

But more, lest, when he should return. 
His brother’s heart too much should 
mourn, 

If thraldom’s woe sliouUl leave a trace 
Too deeply furrow’d on his face ! 

Ills faith was false, his cares were vain, 
1'hat brother never came again ! 

Yet safe and soon his home he won. 

For pitying Heaven impellM him on. 
Fair breeze gave to his bark, and speed « 
More then seem'd mortal to his steed. 

III vain, in vain; he heeded not 
His plighted troth, his brother's lot. 
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Kven though that lot himself had Known, 
And left through Henry's love alone; 

His cold and avaricious heart 
Durst not W'ith the ransom part; 

Yen, dearer than a brother’s life, 

Tliat brother who in mortal strife, 

Ilis shield before him oft had thrown, 
And made the coming wound his own 
He who for him was even content 
From light and fteedom to he pent. 

Held he, this cruel, man-sworn lord. 

His fertUc fields, his golden hoard.” 

‘‘ ’Tis false! *tis false!” Lord Waller 
cried; 

“ My latest field I'd gladly sold 
Ere he by focmen’s hands had died ! 

I wrong’d him, true, but not for gold ; 
His lovelier looks, his smoother tongue. 
His graceful form and gentler heart, 
Wrought love in one to whom mine clung, 
With passion that might not depart. 

1 trembl^ lest he should return 
To rub me of my other life, 

Yet only meant that he should mourn 
Prison'd till she were sure my wife. 
How have 1 sjicd ? she pincxl, she died ; 

And when the fatal moment came, 
Hell! the last sound that ere she sigh'd, 
Her dying word was Henry’s name.” 

“ Long Henry nothing fear'd, I said ; 
But faith at length began to fade, 

The trysted lime was come and gone, 
Yet ransom, resale there was none ; 

And in his keeper’s scowling eye 
Revenge and hate he 'gan to spy ; 

Yet still like him who o’er a deep 
Hanging, sees snakes that writhe and 
creep, 1 ; * 

Waiting his fall-—and, struggling, clings. 
Mad with the dread of their cursed stings; 
So wildly still to hope be clung. 

When doubt the demon on him sprung ; 
But when again had roll'd away 
Another year, and still he lay 
Forgotten in his dungeon loir, 

Hope sunk and settled in despair ! 

And when he eyed the setting sun 
’Twos with the bitter thoughts of one 
Who. lingering, i>art5 uiK>n the shore 
With the friend whom he fears he shall 
meet no more! 

Yet still he sung, though every tone 
Of glee, that cheer'd him once, was gone; 
'Twas now a sad heart-breaking strain 
Of blasted hopes, of Iwsom pain, 

And deepest still of all a moan 

For the land he ne’er should sec again.” 

Lord Walter shuddering, hid his eyes. 
While lovely damsels round him wept; 
But frowns on the Chieftains' brows arise. 
And their hands to their weapons 
crept. 
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'■* Ah ! think not llenv’n would leave to 
perish 

The young, the brave, the gallant- 
hearted; 

IVrmitttng still the slave to flourish 
Who him so foully had deserted : 

No ! even when Hope herself had fled, 
Still hover’d Mercy o’er his head; 

When, ’iicath dcs[)air, crush’d down he 
bent. 

With brokcn>heart and wasted frame, 
A gleam, a ray of joy w?is sent. 

And ah ! from woman’s eye it came! 
Tlic Paynim’s daughter oft had heard, 

At eve, when not ii leaflet stirr'd, 

Thu exile’s strain of sorrow swell 
Melodious from his dungeon cell. 

She marvcll’d much, and learn’d his fate. 
And there her young heart pity mov’d; 
Nearer to watch his prison’d state, 

She saw him<—lov’d-^and was belov’d! 
But could she love, nor wish to save 
Her chosen from his living grave ? 

She saw his young cheek jxilc l)cncutli 
Ilis dungeon’s lank and noxious breath : 
She saw his dark eye westward turn’d, 
Long ns one tint of light there burn’d ; 
And when jxite twiliglit had gone by, ) 
She heard his deep and yearning sigh ; > 
He sorrow’d even when she was by ! } 
Dutiger her heart was steel’d to brave, 
Ft»r Love is ever strong to save ; 

The bolts were stout—the cell was deep. 
But love will wake when warders slecin 
They o])cd the door, they scal’d the wall. 
For love, true love, will conquer all! 
'J'hcy stood beside the flowing sca'^ 

The burk was true, and he was free !” 

“ Free !” Walter Ahid ; then died he not 
Bcnealli his Puynim kee]X!r*s hand ? 
Oil, prove the tidings thou hast brought. 
I'll give thee gladly half my land !” 

Free on that vcsscPsdcck he stood,« 
Free ns the breeze his sail that woo’d, 
h'rec througli creation wide to range, 
Bound but to love and deep revenge. 

On to his father’s house became, 

With thoughts of hate, witli heart on 
flame; 


Ills wrath to wreak on the ingratc one, 
Alas! upon his father’s son! 

But she, by whose preserving hand 
Alone he gain’d his native land. 

When us they reach’d that father’s door. 
And while his heart was melting o'er 
Fond recollections long forgot, 

Call’d up by each remem1>er’d spot. 
Imploringly she him Ijcsought, 

By the delivernnee she had wrought. 

For him her father’s hopeless thrall, 

By all she left for him—by all 
The love he bad so deeply sworn. 

His dark revenge might be forborne ; 
From rancorous hate that lie would coa<:e, 
And seek his father’s hall in jicuce. 
O’crcomc, he yielded, and Sir Knighl 
Now kindly comes to meet thy sight- 
What, ho I I.ord Henry, haste, api>cai-. 
Love, friendship, honour, wait thee here!" 

Quick at the word the warrior came. 

This foully-wronged, deserted brnlhcr. 
While Walter’s cheek grew flusli’d with 
shame. 

With littleness he might not smother. 

With downcast eyes, and stealthy pare, 
He to Lord Henry slowly crept; 

Then glanced at his forgiving face. 

And rush’d into his arms and wept! 

Him closely many a Chief caress’d. 
Breathless with wonder and with joy ; 
But closer to his heart was press’d 
By far the dork-eyed, blushing boy ! 

’Twas she !—.who saved him from the 
death, 

Who came with love his life to bless. 
And who, with sweet, persuasive brcalli. 
Had woo’d him to forgiveness. 

And she was hail’d with shouts and sniilo':. 
And many a youthful warrior said, 
I^ord Henry, for his wrongs and toils. 
Was oraply, by her love, repaid. 

Yes, he was blest, completely blest; 

To him was granted from nl)ovc. 

Of all Heaven’s boons the first and best— 
Dear woman’s pure and perfect love ! 

G. U. 


To the Editor. 


This emotions of vanity and pride 
arc frequently confounded, in the 
language and ideas of ordinary life, 
though they produce very opposite 
effects on character and conduct, 
'f'hey have undoubtedly a common 
origin in the natural desire of esti¬ 
mation, operating in a wrong direc¬ 
tion ; but the errors to which they 
lead are of a distinct and separate 


kind, and even sometimes so contra¬ 
dictory, as to justify the expression 
of Dr Swift, when he affirmed that 
his pride prevented him from being 
vain. These terms convey ideas of 
a complex nature, and are therefore 
incapable of definition. Even In a 
description of them, we are less like¬ 
ly to be successful in the ahstrarf 
than in the concrete, where they are 
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blended with character^ deduced from 
conduct, and illustrated by incident. 

_ 1 have therefore, in an attempt to 
discriminate them, adopted the form 
of a mythological allegory—a form 
which has been rendered legitimate 
by the practice of our ablest essay¬ 
ists, and to which the reader will 
not object, if it serve its intended 
purpose, by leaving a general Im¬ 
pression of the distinction I wish to 
draw, and by gradually separating, 
in the course of a fabulous narrative, 
two ideas, whose shades so insensi¬ 
bly mingle, as to render it difficult to 
divide them by a sharp and indis¬ 
putable boundary. S. O. 

rniOE AKO VANITY, AN AT.LEGOAY* 

In the infancy of Nature, accord¬ 
ing to poetic tradition, all was gentle¬ 
ness and gaiety, llie harsher pas¬ 
sions were not yet unfolded, and the 
evils which they create were un¬ 
known. Innocence and Cheerjtilness 
gambolled in the sunshine of a per- 
jictual spring. Happincst and Hope 
fed each other with the fruits of the 
forest, or reclined, in mutual em¬ 
braces, upon the flowers of the 
meadow. 

Among the delegated Genii, who 
were then employed in the superin- 
tendance of human souls, there was 
one whose agency appeared to he uni¬ 
versal. He was named the Genius 
of Sc(f~€stimaiion, and his office was 
to implant and foster the pleasurable 
consciousness of being entitled to re¬ 
gard and consideration in society, 
lie had a sister whose name was 
Mcj'ii: and in that golden age, the 
fraternal alliance was so close and 
endearing, that they perjictually as¬ 
sociated together. Blit when the 
world advanced in years, the sweet¬ 
ness and serenity of dts childhood 
fled. Characters became refractory 
and diversified. With tumultuous 
eagerness, they resisted the training 
hand of their seraphic guides, and 
sometimes reversed the bent they had 
formerly received. IneguaHl^ and 
Ambition were introduced, and the 
Gorgon countenance of Vice was seen 
behind them. 

This was a scene where the feminine 
delicacy of Merit could no longer 
dwell. She ceased to accompany her 
brother, and rctireil to a sequestered 


hermitage, where she lived with 
Contentment, her handmaid- Her 
brother, more vigorous by his sex, 
would not thus bo driven from his 
functions. He still preserved his in¬ 
fluence in every bosom ; but, de¬ 
prived of the delightful society of 
Merit, was seduced into irregular 
excesses, in the course of which. 
Disdain and Folly, two of the occa¬ 
sional companions of Vice, became 
objects of his gallantry. Disdain 
bore him a son, in whom the graces 
of the sire were almost wholly ob¬ 
scured by the coarse and forbidding 
features of the mother; he was named 
Fride* Folly had a daughter, a feebly- 
improved, but striking image of her¬ 
self. Her name was Vanity- She 
was nursed by Adulation, on the 
banks of a polar lake, which reflect¬ 
ed a cold and glaring light. As she 
grew up, and removed to milder re¬ 
gions, her darling amusements were 
to view her image in the water, when 
tricked out with wreathes of Nar¬ 
cissus, or to tend the breeding of but¬ 
terflies, and hatching of mo^-birds, 
which, without any notes of their 
own, can mimic those of others. 
Even when a child, and before the 
maturity of her passions, she shewed 
that insatiable thirst for admiration 
of which she had caught^ the signs 
from her more adult companions. 
Here eyes were blank and unmean¬ 
ing ; but, by an ae^^cd and awk¬ 
ward lan^ishmeifi, like one who 
parrots phrases from a foreign lan¬ 
guage, she tried to imitate the ex¬ 
pression of sensibility. Her sallow 
cheeks she daubed, unskilfully, with 
vermilion, and bolstered out, by me¬ 
chanical contrivances, her adust and 
emaciated form. Without a single 
charm of mind or person, she made 
it her business to observe and mimic 
the qualities which attract and cap¬ 
tivate, in those who arc graced with 
them by nature. She was playful 
without vivacity, talkative without 
ideas, tender without passion, and 
sentimental without feeling. Art 
was her tutoress, and had the entire 
formation of her character* 

Her brother was educated by AfaV- 
antkrom, in a dark and desart cave, 
on the highest and most rugged of 
the Alps, where he delighted to stand 
and enjoy his solitary elevation. He 
w^alked in the mist, to appear a giant; 
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and exulted, at sunset, to see half the 
adjoining mountain eclipsed by his 
shadow. In this seclusion, his fea- 
lures, which were naturally hard and 
ilisagrecable, were never relaxed by 
a smile ; and as his wish was to be 
viewed with dread, rather than de¬ 
light, he studied to stiifen them into 
harshness. His hair and eye-browt^ 
grew bristly and savage; and he 
amused himself with terrifying the 
C'hamois kid by the fierceness of his 
frown, or in chacing and killing the 
Marmot; and other Rttle animals, to 
cherish a consciousness of superiority 
and power. He never mingled with 
the sprightly villa^rs, unless to damp 
their pastime by the constraint of his 
presence; and if their mirth proceed¬ 
ed, notwithstanding this interrup¬ 
tion, discontent and mortification 
made him inwardly curse them, and 
retire. As he could not stoop to that 
openness and familiarity which com¬ 
panionship requires, he passed his 
youth without a friend, but solaced 
himself by interpreting the disgust 
with which his society was shunned 
into the silent acknowledgment of 
his superiority, and the natural ho¬ 
mage paid by a lower to a higher 
order of beings. 

The Genius of Selfesiitnation, 
blinded by a parent’s fondness, com¬ 
missioned his children to assist him in 
his duties. Pride, therefore, in the 
form of a gna]p|^took one psm ; and' 
Vanity, in that of a sylph, the op¬ 
posite, for they detested each other. 
AVherever Vanity went, she made her 
approach be notified by the sound of 
bells, or the fiourish of trumpets. 
Her toilette was regulated by a hand¬ 
maid named Fashion, who, every 
day, changed the colour or form of 
her dress, to excite a new attention. 
Her appearance was tawdry and gla¬ 
ring. She substituted ornament for 
neatness, and studied what was con¬ 
spicuous, not what was comfortable, 
in every circumstance, she coveted 
the appearance, without the enjoy¬ 
ment, of pleasure. She sought not to 
he the object of love. Her aim Was 
to be noticed. Her emblem might 
be found in one of her own artificial 
flowers, which, with the exterior ap¬ 
pearance of fragrance and bloom, 
when grasped by the beholders, is 
discovered to be a bandful of rags- 
Pride advanced on his way, in a 
vot. XV. 


sullen silence, perfectly secure, that, 
without any effort on his part, the 
fame of so important a personage 
would precede him. The common 
expresfflons of regard or welcome of¬ 
fended him ; for he deemed it an in¬ 
sult to be offered what so many others 
might equally receive. The custom* 
modes in dress, manners, and opi- 
iSofis, he affected to despise. Orna- 
toent and splendour he rejected. If 
he added ought in his attire to what 
was barely necessary, it was to give 
himself an air of austerity and gloom. 
He adopted the forgotten tbshions of 
a former age, from no other motive 
than to show his contempt for the 
present. By a formal gravity he 
sought the praise of wisdom, and by 
depressing others, imagined he was 
raising himself. He was temporntc 
in pleasures—not from principle, but 
from a dread of descending, in their 
pursuit, to a familiarity with those 
around.him. He rarely smiled, un¬ 
less when something tidiculous or 
perplexing happened to sEliother, and 
especially, to the disciples of his sis¬ 
ter, whom he regarded with the most 
unmitigated scorn. Then a grim 
smile of cruel enjoyment gleamed a- 
cross his features. An emblem of 
him might be traced in those poison¬ 
ous vegetables ^ which draw nutri¬ 
tion to their own offensive qualities, 
by withering and mildewing every 
herb around them. 

Vanity, who courted social inter¬ 
course, was like the green hill, that, 
by screening itself among others, had 
gained a gloss to its surface which 
the shallow soil was too barren to be¬ 
stow ;— Pride, like the solitary clifti 
which, bare as it js, grows barer by 
standing unsheltered and alone. 

Though each was entrusted with 
a portion of their sire’s authority, 
yet, as they were permitted to employ 
It at their own discretion on the hu¬ 
man mind, their efforts terminated 
in the formation of characters ex¬ 
tremely dissimilar. The proud were 
generally convinced that the advan¬ 
tages on which they plumed thein- 
tolves were perceived and apprecia¬ 
ted as dii^^li^y by others as by 
themselves,'^ai^ therefore they be¬ 
trayed no anxiety to display them. 
But the vain seemed ever to doubt 
the value or validity of their own 
pretensions; and, from a desire to 
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prevent tins doubt in others, an 
incessant eagerness to bring ibeir 
merits obtrusively into view, ran 
through all their actions. The proud 
man seemed indifi^rent about pleas¬ 
ing any, while secretly feeding on 
the certainty that he was the object 
of universal envy. The vain man 
seemed studious of pleasing all, while 
he only sought to please himself> 
by the general admiration. When 
wesilth was ibe ground of mutual 
pretension, the former was often be¬ 
trayed into avarice, with a view to 
greater, though procrastinated, en¬ 
joyment ; and the latter into prodi¬ 
gality, for that immediate gratifica¬ 
tion of whidi the absence was^ in¬ 
supportable* When the competition 
Was in learning, Pride, more afraid 
of failure than solicitous of success, 
assumed a pompous and mystical re¬ 
serve, and Vanity a headlong and 
blundering loquacity. When they 
rested their pretensions on tlie beauty 
of their female votaries, it was found 
that the proud often ended in the 
solitude and sourness of hoary virgi¬ 
nity ; while the vain fell an easy 
prey to the seducer, or fortune-hun¬ 
ter. When place and precedency 
were the subjects of dispute, the vain 
were forward in arrogating even 
more than their rights and the proud, 
with an affected humility which 
made their desi^ more manifest, 
took the lowest place, that their title 
to the highest might draw a marked 
attention, and a strong, though tacit, 
acknowl^gment from the specta¬ 
tors. Pride, upon the whole, was 
admitted to have shewn superior 
power, in rendering characters dis¬ 
gusting; and Vanity, in rendering 
them contemptible- 
The struggles of the rival demons 
terminated, at last, in a challenge, to 
meet and ^try their strength on the 
same ground. They accordingly re¬ 
paired, by agreement, to Athens, and 
each took possession of one of the po¬ 
pular philosophers of the age. He 
whom Vanity directed was persuad¬ 
ed by her to fashion bis doctrines to 
the taste of the young, the dissolute, 
and the gay. He taught, that plea¬ 
sure is the chief good, and the most 
important business of life; that there 
is no Providence,—no future exist¬ 
ence,—no responribility for conduct, 
—an4 therefore no chew on the puri 


suit of pleasure, however gross or 
unnaturaL Tenets so flattering to 
self-love procured a multitude of 
votaries; and, to attract them more, 
the scene of instruction was a garden, 
embellished with all the decorations 
of art, and furnished with every 
thing that could minister to the most 
tinbounded wants of voluptuousness. 

Pr^de, on the contrary, instructed 
his disciple to seek celebrity from 
moroseness, contradiction, and ri¬ 
gour. He inculcated a conduct too 
severe for human nature xo adopt. 
He interdicted all pleasures, as be¬ 
neath the dignity of man ; and, in¬ 
stead of exciting and providing for 
the indulgence of numerous wants, 
he made a parade of shewing (hat he 
had none, by using rags for clothing, 
and a tub for a house. He afTected 
a superiority even to the most power¬ 
ful princes, and told them, that, if 
they left him the free use of the na¬ 
tural elements, he looked widi con¬ 
tempt on ail they could bestow. 
From this snarling and malignant 
deportment, he got the surname of 
Hoff, on which he valued himself 
with equal ostentation as on his rags, 
“ through which,” said a brother 
philosopher, I clearly see your 
pride.” lie, too, had numerous fol¬ 
lowers, amon^ those who thought the 
adoption of incomprehensible tenets 
a proof of wisdom, and every de¬ 
parture from common" sense an ap¬ 
proach to something better,—who 
mistook singularity for superiority, 
GuUenness for dignity, and sordidness 
for independence. 

The rival demons next removed to 
Carthage, where wealth was the 
grand object of pursuit. Vanity im¬ 
mediately took possession of a young 
merchant, who, by diligence and 
lucky chances, was rising to opu¬ 
lence ; and as he had no other claim 
to consideration, was hastening to 
shew to others what had hitherto 
been known only to himself. Life, 
he thought, was short; and that let¬ 
ting a day pass without an exhibi¬ 
tion of his wealth, was defrauding 
himself of a day of felicity. He 
shewed it, therefore, in his dress, his 
house, his equipage, but, above all, 
he was careful to set it distinctly be¬ 
fore the eyes of the public on his 
table. Thither he tried to attract, 
by expensive luxuries, the fashion- 
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ablti and accomplished youths whose 
&i ylct topics, and behaviour, he might 
til us acquire. But while assuming a 
splendour which his education and 
manners disgraced, he did it by de¬ 
grees ; still, from a bashful dread of 
ridicule, leaving some part of his 
establishment on its original scale* 
Like a garden on a morass, where 
one uncultivated corner is sufficient 
to betray the nature of the soil, this 
want of congruity and completeness 
destroyed the effect of all his toil and 
expcnce, and constantly reminded his 
guests, that he had not been early 
accustomed to the elegancies of life, 
but was struggling to rise above his 
native element, on feeble and artifi¬ 
cial wings. For their own interest, 
however, they humoured, while they 
amused themselves with his forward 
and awkward imitation of their man¬ 
ners. They devoured his dainties, 
and laughed at the giver, who grati¬ 
fied at once their appetite for food 
and for folly. 

Pride entered a man of middle btc, 
who had retired from trade, to the 
enjoyment of senatorian dignity, and 
thus instructed him;—Your busi¬ 
ness now is, by imitating the nobles, 
to keep at a distance those whom you 
have hitherto admitted with a fami¬ 
liar affability. If you give an en¬ 
tertainment, let the invitations fix a 
distant day, that your guests ma^ 
behold its ap^^roacb with awful soli¬ 
citude and preparation. When they 
arrive, receive them with the same 
cold and stately condescension which 
you have yourself formerly experi¬ 
enced from the senators and sujfhtes, 
and let the same unsocial solemnitpr 
prevail at your table. Never let it 
appear that one man, by his personal 
qualities, is more welcome, or can 
add more to your gratification than 
another. Learn the art of damping 
every pleasant sally, by a corrective 
gravity; and let no man, who is 
not so rich as yourself, presume to 
feed himself happy in your presence. 
Beware of risking the statement of 
a comparison in any other point; 
and, therefore, should a man, dis¬ 
tinguished only for worth or talents, 
dare to take a lead in conversation, 
let a reproving manner instantly 
teach him that he is not luealtki; 
enough to be wise. Should conver¬ 
sation, in spite of every repulse, pro- 


jcecd, wrap yourself up in a sort of 
sufibring silence, with sometinies a 
slight smite, as if at the shallowness 
of the speaker, and reserve yourselt 
for the first interval, shorUy and dm- 
tatorially to decide the subject, witli- 
out offering any reasons. Draw, as 
it were, an arctic circle around you, 
in the centre of which you must re¬ 
main as fixed, as cold, and as un¬ 
approachable as the Pole. C^eer^ 
fulness and ease will thus be banlsbed 
from from your house; - and, by 
adopting the pompous discomfort of 
patricians, you may be allowed a 
portion of their Tcpulsive dignity. Be 
careful, above all, to associate chiefly 
with those whose pretensions arc the 
same in kind, though somewhat in¬ 
ferior in degree with your own; and 
prefer being the first man in a vil¬ 
lage to being the second in Carthage.” 
This advice was followed, but with¬ 
out success* The constraint of a 
forced and counterfeit character 
could not be uniformly maintained. 
The phrases of the forum would 
sometimes dishonour the saloon: and 
when the demon was off his giiiud, 
his pupil, by relaxing in an evening 
with an old pot-companion, would 
undo all the effects of his painful 
self-denial* Like Penelope, ho un¬ 
ravelled by night the web he had 
wove by day, and had his labour to 
commence anew. 

The rivals next met in Rome, 
.when their wish was to try how far 
they could diminish the value of the 
most perfect characters. Kan/Zy 
chose a statesman who had rendered 
himself the most popular orator of 
his age; and succeeded in tarnishing 
the splendour of his fame, by Iw- 
traying him into a constant and dis¬ 
gusting repetition of his services,-—by 
inspiring Wm with such a false sense 
of his own importance as led him, in 
domestic distress, or political adver¬ 
sity, to tire the pubhc ear with his 
childish whining,—by tempting him 
meanly to solicit a friend to write a 
fictitious and flattering account of 
his conduct,—and at last, by seducing 
him to fawn upon the destroyer of 
his country^ that he might preserve 
bis ears to listen to his flatterers. 
Pride took possession of a stubborn, 
intrepid patriot, and urged him to 
many of those actions which were 
ascribed to bis acknowledged ability 
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and virtue. He could not stoop to 
modify liis conduct to a change of 
circumstances, but maintained an ob« 
stinate inflexibility, when accommo¬ 
dation would have been more bene- 
fleial. He would have all, of which 
he had once signified his approba¬ 
tion, or nothing ; when pushed^ to 
the last extremity, with savage im¬ 
patience he tore out his bowels; 
and, to spare himself the {lersonal 
mortification of meeting a triumph¬ 
ant rival, he thus deprived the 
state of her ablest citizen. The last 
act of his life robbed the rest of half 
its glory, and unmasked a selfish¬ 
ness which rendered the motives of 
his public conduct equivocal and sus¬ 
picious. 

In their next effort, the demons, 
shifting the age, but not the scene, 
sought each a subject in whom they 
could exhibit their power under the 
greatest variety of aspects. The male 
fiend selected a cardinal, whose brain 
he inflamed in equal degrees, and, at 
the same time, with the pride of 
rank, the pride of wealth, the pride of 
power, the pride of learning, and the 
pride of sanctity: and the female 
chose a titled poet, who was vain of 
a nobility which he affected to de¬ 
spise, of talents which he abused, 
of infidelity which his -remorse be¬ 
lied, of scorn of mankind, while he 
■was straining every faculty to win 
their plaudits—of indignation against 
cruelty, while practising it on those 
he had sworn to cherish,—of exces¬ 
sive sensibility, which was but excess 
of selfishness,—and of love for a 
country which he laboured to demo¬ 
ralise $ind dcb&uc)i. 


With the exhibition of these mas¬ 
terpieces the contest closed, but as 
it left undetermined to whom be¬ 
longed the diabolical praise of hav¬ 
ing added most to human misery, 
the mutual hatred and pretensions of 
the rival pair were only exasperated 
by the inconclusive conflict. 

Desirous of the strongest hamer 
between them, they fixed on we Pv- 
renean mountains. Frtde chose the 
south side, and rart*^_the north, 
which still continue their Jl^vounte 
resorts. Both make occasional ex¬ 
cursions to a Green Isle in the wpo- 
Bitc ocean; but their infinence there, 
though not destroyed, is consider¬ 
ably diminished by the superior po¬ 
tency of. a benignant Genius called 

Covtmon Sense. Through his means 

the inhabitants are enabled to per¬ 
ceive objects in their just and natu¬ 
ral proportions,—'to rate themselves, 
as well as others, at their real value,— 
and to dissipate the vapours breathed 
around them by the kindred demons, 
which would present things to mcir 
eyes indistinctly swelled into false 

and extravagant forms. 

May the influence of this useful, 
though homely household god, be 
strengthened and extended till Aslrffia 
shall return to the earth, and till the 
Geiuus of 5 e//*-e.«fmafton, disgusted 
with his‘illicit offspring, shall draw 
his sister Merit from bpr retirement, 
and again make her his only asso- 
ciatc ! May the Green Isle of the 
ocean he their darling abode, and 
from thence, as from another Delos, 
may they waft their benign iti- 
soiration over every corner of the 
globe I 
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To a young Ltody nn 

This is the eve of Valentine, 

And many a youth will rack his foncy, 
In verse and hiUcUdoux to shine. 

With compliments to lovely Nancy- 

Methinks I sec, around your room, 

Lie scatter'd, emblems, am'rous powes. 
While each epistle breathes perfume 
Far sweeter than Arcadian roses. 

Dear Nancy, may the humble bard 
Whose artless song comes unadorn’d, 
One moment meet your kind regard, 

Nor be for richer trifles scorn'd I 


St. Valentine's Eve. 

No quaint device adorns bis page. 

Of hearts commingUng— turtles cooing; 

Or Cupids, in resistless rage. 

With quiver fill’d, for man’s undoing. 

1 will not talk of flames and darts, 

And other metaphoric fancies ; 

Of wounded souls, and bleeding hearts, 
As lovers do who read romances. 

Although your beauties please my sight, 
And flatteiy to the fair is common, 

1 will not call you angel quite, 

I think you lovdier as a woman. 
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’Twere easy for the Muse to swear 

Of glowing cheek and swelling bosom; 

How this transcends the lily fair. 

And that tlie rose-bud's opening bios* 
soin. 

What though these hills were never scen^ 
Kxcept in blest poetic vision; 

A poet's eye can pierce the scrcony 
Andy raptur*dy gaze on fields Elysian! 

The lawn which veils a virgin's breast 
Gives vigour to Imagination 4 

As Fancy paints the phosnix* nesty 
The wonder of creation. 

And I could praise your dewy Up, 

And say it breath'd celestial nectar; 

But as I ne'er was blest to sip. 

Tills were at best a bard's conjecture* 

Your voice, the music of the spheres. 
Would suit my rhyme and sound in 
metre; 

No tuneful orbs e'er sooth'd my ears, 

I know not, therefore, if they're 
sweeter* 

My pen could say, your sparkling eye 
Outshines the stars—sheds brighter 
lustre; 

With all that memory could supply, 

Or poetaster's fancy muster. 

Such arts befit the venal throng, 

Who sue for wealth, or flatUT beauty; 

1 chusc to decorate my song 

With artless truth and friendly duty. 

1 need not say that you are fair. 

Your toilet tells you that each morn¬ 
ing; 

But Time, who'lics in ambush there, 

1 $ all your winning sweetness scorning. 


Ilis breath Is cold as Lapland snows; 

Unseen he on your bosom lingers; 

And o'er your cheek, that dimpling 
glows, 

Unfelt he draws his withering fingers* 

He'll dim the lustre of your eye, 

Your 8 now*white neck with freckles 
sprinkle; 

And mark your forehead, fair and high. 
With many a long, deep-furrow'd 
wrinkle. 

Then list, dear maid,—be It your care 
The nobler charms of mind to nourish; 
For they, with verdure fresh and fair. 
Beneath his chilling hand shall flour¬ 
ish. 

Just now, improve your sun-bright hour; 
Why should your sweets untosted wi¬ 
ther? 

Love beckons from his myrtle liowV ; 

Let cautious Prudence guide you thither. 

But he who talks by rote, or rule, 

Of killing frowns and seraph smiling ; 
Dear maid, suspect that man a fool, 

Or that his purpose is beguiling. 

Be yours to meet some modest youth, 
Who holds your worth in estimation ; 
Whose heart is love, whose tongue is 
truth, • 

And sues to gain your approbation: 

Then, led to Hymen’s hallow'd j>orch. 
Before next Valentine's returning. 

May Love light up his sacred torch, 
Through life with ceaseless lustre burn¬ 
ing ! 


SCENES AND IMFRESSIOKS IN ECVPT AND IN ITALY ^ 


WE imagined, on perusing the Bret 
publication of this anonymous au¬ 
thor, that^c could detect peculiari¬ 
ties about it, indicating a proneness 
on his part to the laudable employ¬ 
ment of book-making; and on this 
account we could not help viewing 
his Sketches of India as the fore¬ 
runner of a family of Tours, Travels, 
liecollcctions. Scenes, and Impres¬ 
sions. It is an easy matter, we appre¬ 
hend, to foretel, with almost perfect 
certainty, on seeing a man’s first 
performance, whether he will try a 


second ; and still more easy, on see¬ 
ing the second, to iwcdict whether ho 
will attempt a third; in the saine 
way as it is a simple thing to judge 
from the expression of a person's 
countenance, and a little talk witli 
him, whether in his case taciturnity 
or loquacity prevails. The excel¬ 
lence of a first production, too, is ge¬ 
nerally a pretty good criterion by 
which to judge of the probability of 
its being followed by others from the 
same pen, for good autliors common¬ 
ly write more than one bookt. But 


• Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy; by the Author of Sketches of 
Indio, and Kecollections of the Peninsula. London, l^ngmart, See, 1894. pp. 4d9- 
*)- Sir Walter Scott somewhere remarks, that the best English authors are the tnoift 
voluminous. He himw>if must be taken as one great instance of this fact. 
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besides tliis criterion, there is about 
some works so much of the natural 
spirit of their authors, so much that 
indicates their ordinary feelings and 
peculiarities, that really one cannot 
fail to determine, to one’s own satis^ 
faction at least, whether they are de¬ 
cidedly given to literary practices, 
and to the composition of books. 
That modesty, however, which it is 
said is peculiar to great genius, may 
eventually gain the upper hand of a 
moderate ambition, and thus the 
world may be disap^inted of what 
that genius promisra; but middling 
talents, which are generally accom¬ 
panied by an assortment of opposite 
qualities—^pertinacity, loquacity, and 
conceit, and not unfrcquently, too, 
a degree of activity and industry 
which leads them to the perpetra¬ 
tion of all nsanner of literary crimes, 
arc sure to prove abundantly steady 
and unweariable in their operations, 
when once they are furly set upon 
a literary course. But however this 
may be, it is plain that the author 
before us, who unquestionably pos¬ 
sesses some peculiarities of the lat¬ 
ter sort of writers, has now publish¬ 
ed cnoqgh to challenge the critic; 
and as he has doubtless determined 
to write still more, we have thought 
it high time seriously to admonish 
him to abandon some of the faults 
with which all his writings abound. 

Though there are great exceptions 
to the general maxim, that prac¬ 
tice produces proficiency,** as in the 
instances of Home, Thomson, The 
Great Unknown,” Campbell, &:c. 
whose Douglas, Seasons, Waverley, 
and Pleasures of Hope, were among 
the first, and are decidedly the ^st 
things they ever wrote,—^yet, when we 
read the first hook of an author who is 
evidently not more than the third part 
of a century old, and find it tolerably 
well put together, we naturally ex¬ 
pect tnat as he writes he will improve. 
This, however, does not hold good 
in the case of the author of Scenes 
and Impressions; and we can only 
account for the fact, by supposing 
a very probable thing—that he has 
been much spoiled by a critique upon 
bis Recollections of the Peninsula, 
which appeared lately in the Quar¬ 
terly Review, and in which he was 
unluckily informed, that he is pos¬ 
sessed of a brisk and lively imagina¬ 


tion, and that, on the whole, he 
writes wonderfully well- The up¬ 
shot of this has been, we are sorry to 
remark, that our friend has clearly 
taken it into bis head that he is 
a man of notable talents, of no ordi¬ 
nary imaginative powers, and that he 
possesses, withal, the necessary capa« 
bilities of a more than tolerable au¬ 
thor. Now, we would really re¬ 
monstrate with him on this point, 
and submit, both to himself and to 
the public, that his talent^ though 
good, arc not by any meims of an 
order that entitles him to make such 
literaryas those displayed 
in his last work. Though there was 
not much simplicity of style in his 
former works, they were compara¬ 
tively free from two great faults most 
conspicuous in this—affectation and 
bombast—the almost necessary evils 
of that complacency and self-appro¬ 
bation which we should suppose is 
invariably produced by the favour¬ 
able judgment of a literary function¬ 
ary, so high and authoritative as the 
one to which we have alluded. When 
once a man conceives a very satis¬ 
factory notion of his own deserts, af¬ 
fectation, that most disgusting, by 
the way, of all our sinless, or at least 
secondary failings, is sure to grow 
upon his character, as a loathsome 
bloat thrives and spreads on the 
pampered body ; bombastic lan¬ 
guage is so much alnn to an affected 
manner, that both may be accounted 
f<M* in the same way, and reproached 
in the same terms. It is needless to 
remark, that both, or either of these 
faults, especially when visible in com¬ 
position, imply, at least, a defect of 
literary skill, if not, indeed, of judg¬ 
ment itself. But to call 4n question 
this high and peculiarly-honoured 
intellectual power, is to an author as 
serious a matter as a denial of ho¬ 
nesty is to a merchant, or an im- 
peacninent of professional skill to a 
professional man, or of orthodoxy to 
a divine, on which alone depends 
the confidence of those whose confi¬ 
dence he necessarily requires. On 
the ground, therefore, of affectation 
and bombast merely, we shall not 
farther urge the charge of a scarcity 
of judgment in the author before us, 
and we call upon our charity to with¬ 
hold us firom seeking any other proof 
of the fket. But we do seriously 
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charge him with a very middling 
taste. His is professedly a work 
fitted more to amuse the fancy, and 
to icH upon the feelings of the hearty 
than tonify or enlighten the h cad,—^ 
and as such, therefore, the blandish¬ 
ments and chastity of a pure taste 
ought to have been regarded as of 
much more importance than the less- 
reiined marks of a powerful and vi¬ 
gorous understanding. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, however, he has assumed a style 
which, for high-sounding tone and 
blustering consequence, is not a whit 
inferior in many parts to the half- 
polished, half-rude, though far more 
energetic expatiations of a well- 
known metropolitan divine. So far 
from possessing any thing like har¬ 
mony, indced,hls composition is stiff 
to a de^ee that renders it frequently 
unintelligible on a hasty perusal,— 
sudden and abrupt in turning from 
one subject to another,—and most 
cramped and broken where it ought 
to possess most freedom and conti¬ 
nuity. But there is always meaning 
in what he says, and not a little of 
it; and there is instruction in it too, 
though he disclaims all intention to 
write for any other purpose tlian to 
amiise his readers. 

There are, throughout the volume, 
obvious indications of our author’s 
having perused, with attention and 
approbation, Vc^ey’s well-written 
Travels in for whether studi¬ 

ed on the part of the former, or ac¬ 
cidental merely, there arc, in the 
writings of both, many strikingly si¬ 
milar passages, and many instances, 
too, in which there are obvious re¬ 
semblances ill their manner. In 
one very important point, however, 
these authors, wc rejoice to say, are 
perfectly contrasted. The one was a 
conscientious Deist; for, with all his 
deism, Volncy was yet an honest 
man, and died at peace wUh gll man¬ 
kind: the other is a^arently a 
Christian, of more piety than is com¬ 
monly found in people of his profes¬ 
sion, among whom, alas! piety is a 
thing more frequently scornod than 
revered ; the sword (according to 
a severe if not illiberal remark of 
John Edwards) being a more dea<lly 
Weapon to the spirits of those who 
Jo wear it, than it is to their bodies 
on the battle-day." We feel, how- 
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ever, a satisfaction in referring to 
pages 103, 121, 125, and 257, for 
proofs of our author’s religious and 
moral bearing. 

Wc have been somewhat particu¬ 
lar in making the foregoing criUcal 
remarks upon the literary character 
of our author's performance, because 
the merit of such works mainly con¬ 
sists in the mere elegance and cor¬ 
rectness of their diction; on these 
qualities, at least, depends much of 
the pleasure derivable from them. 

M. A. B.—(we cannot be con¬ 
stantly reiterating our author,"— 
and wc have no other mode of brief¬ 
ly designating him)—M. A. B- ap¬ 
pears to be a sort of rambler to and 
fro on the face of the earth. On his 
way from India, where he had been 
professionally employed, he called in 
by Mocha, of which he gives the 
best and most graphic description wo 
have seen. From thcncc he sailed 
up the Red Sea to Djidda, a place 
described, as our readers will remem¬ 
ber, by the master-pen of Bruce; but 
M. A. B. only sketches the character 
of its present Gkivemor, llustan Aga, 
and describes his unique and amu¬ 
sing interview with that important 
personage. From Djidda, by the 
way of Yambo, Kosseir, and (lie J>c- 
sart, he ultimately arrived at Thebes, 
which was the first place in Egypt 
he halted st to examine. He then 
sailed down the Nile to Dcndera, 
Siout,Radamont, Memphis, and from 
thence to Ghizch, of all which places 
he gives topographical and character¬ 
istic sketches, and, like the generality 
of Egyptian travellers, expresses Ids 
particular astonishment at tliosc mo¬ 
numents of human power and folly, 
the pyramids. Wc have then an in¬ 
teresting enough account of Cairo, 
and some very unsatisfactory parti¬ 
culars respecting the present Ruler 
of Egypt, Mohammed Ali Pasha, of 
whose character wc had been led to 
form a very different notion from 
that which is conveyed of it in this 
volume. He is here represented as 
a grovelling,brutal, and selfish Turk, 
occasioning mischief, rather than 
doing good to Egypt. We quote the 
following paragraphs relative to him, 
which may also be taken as speci¬ 
mens of M. A. B.'s mode of expres¬ 
sing himself: 
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'Mohammed AU Pasha is a Turk, a 
very Turk, Ac. So far from improving, 
as far as we could hear and see, he is 
ruining and impoverishing his country* 
He has got rid of his Turks and Alba¬ 
nians, and flatters himself his new levy is 
a master-stroke of policy. He does not 
pay^ and will never attach them; and if 
they do not (which 1 think probable) de¬ 
sert with their arms, and disturb his con¬ 
quests and possessions above the cataracts, 
they will die. away as a body, and fall to 
pieces in a very short period of time. 

Th^ protection which he afibrds to the 
European traveller is to be acknowledged, 
but not at the expense of truth. He 
knows if his country was not safe, the 
European would not come there: he en¬ 
courages the intercourse, because he avows 
his wish to receive and employ Franks; 
and it is necessary, therefore, to let them 
see and know' that protection is atTorded 
to them, and to accustom his subjects to 
their (srcsence. As far as Pasha can be 
independent of the Porte, he is, and he 
knows it is only by cultivating his Eu¬ 
ropean relations that he can effectually 
continue so to the end. They might now 
send him the bowstring in vain; they tell 
you that he is not sanguinary; then grow 
tired of shedding blood, os well as of other 
pleasures; but if the cutting off a head 
would drop gold into his coilbrs, he would 
not be slow to give the signal*. His laugh 
has nothing in it of nature; how can it 
have ? I can hear it now',—a hard sharp 
laugh, such as that with which strong 
heartless men would divide booty tom 
from the feeble. I leave him to his ad¬ 
mirers. At one thing I heartily rejoice ; 
it is said that our consul-gencrol has great 
influence with him, and it is known that 
that is always exerted freely and amicably 
for Franks of all nations in distress or 
difficutty, and often for natives also. 

We went to the castle and visited the 
arsenal; a clear-eyed, intelligent, manly- 
spoken Englishman w'os in tem|x>rary 
charge of it, and hoped to he confirmed 
in the situation. He was a good speci¬ 
men of what our countrymen are in sucli 
charges. Not a great deal of work is done 
here; there are plenty of good workmen, 
Franks, and some English, w'ho were 
disappointed with their employer, and 
about to return t they only cqst four 
pounders. It was in a room here, over 
a machine for boring cannon, that some 
Frenchman formerly in charge had paint¬ 
ed in large characters—*^ Vive Ma/tomed 
Pratecteur des Aris/'* The Eng-^ 
liihman juld, that lehen the Pasha visited 


the arsenal^ he certainly ashed questions 
that surprised /rim, In a Turk. A man 
in power, of common intelligence, soon 
learns, by some means or another, to ask 
a few questions when he visits an estal)- 
Ifshment. His merit, if any, is, in 'de¬ 
fiance of prejudices, receiving men with 
heads to contrive, and hands to execute 
what himself, his three-tailed sons, and 
his people cannot* 

These particulars are certainly at 
direct variance with all the accounts 
of the Pasha we have hith^to seen. 
Mr Rae Wilson, one of the latest wri* 
ters on Egypt, whom ^e know to be 
a most credible and trust-worthy re¬ 
porter of all that fell under his ob¬ 
servation, characterises him as a man 
possessed of the most liberal senti¬ 
ments, anxious to promote the wel¬ 
fare of his people by every honourable 
means, diligent in encouraging leann 
ing, and even the arts, and shrewd 
in adapting his policy to these laud¬ 
able purposes. Belsoni also speaks of 
him in language equally commenda¬ 
tory ; and from these and other con¬ 
curring testimonies in the Pasha's 
favour, many an enlightened politi¬ 
cian has been led to look towards 
him as the very Viceroy of Egypt 
who is most likely to raise that deep¬ 
ly-degraded country a few degrees 
up in the scale of political importance 
among the nations of the world. We 
do not, however, pmume to contra¬ 
dict our author’s stSrcments respect¬ 
ing the character of the Pasha, for 
a wily Turk is a being about whom 
very opposite opinions may bo con¬ 
scientiously entertained by different 
individuals; only we think he has 
shewn no extraordinary degree of cha¬ 
rity, in insinuating that a " set of 
foreign adventurers put notions into 
his (the Pasha's) head, and words 
into his mouth, which pass for, and, 
in truth, become his ownleaving us 
to infer from this that other travellers 
had been Atirely deceived in think¬ 
ing that his seeming wisdom was any 
thing more than dogmas, learnt off 
by rote, the mere pretty-pollisms of a 
parrot. We request tbe reader to ob¬ 
serve how M. A. B. tries to lessen our 
opinion of the Pasha’s shrewdness in 
the sentence immediately following 
that^whiqh is printed in italics in 
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the foregoing extract, and iri whicli 
he attempts to neutralize die effect of 
the little credit he had reluctantly 
and very quaintly given to him. In 
short, we think M. A. B. has com* 
pletely mistaken the Viceroy's cha¬ 
racter, and we are still willing to 
believe all that has been said of nira 
by the two travellers before mention¬ 
ed. We would fain hope. Indeed, 
that we are correct in this notion of 
the Pasha's character, because we 
cannot help cherishing an expecta¬ 
tion, that,if he lives to witness a little 
more of the success of the Greeks, he 
may be encouraged to bestir him¬ 
self to exertion in the same cause. 
It is a fact well known, that he has 
gone as far as he could well go in free¬ 
ing himself from the dominancy of 
the Porte, and indeed he is now al¬ 
most independent of it, his subjection 
to its authority being little more than 
what a nominal vassalage would he 
in a feudal country. His mesins, too> 
are considerable, viewing the con¬ 
dition in which Egypt remained un¬ 
der the rude policy of his immediate 
predecessors; or, ratlier, they are con¬ 
siderable, when contrasted with the 
now enervated state of the Ottoman 
Government. Joined with the ef¬ 
fective forces which the Greeks can 
s(«nd into the field, therefore, an army 
of Egyptian Arabs would prove a 
most Wmidablo obstacle in the way 
of any attempt the part of the 
Porte to re-subjugatc the land of 
Socrates and Plato; and in estima¬ 
ting the united strength of the Gre¬ 
cian and Egyptian armies, there is 
no occasion to view them as thorough¬ 
ly organized, for though numerous 
enough, they are, it must be confessed, 
defective in point of military discip¬ 
line and skill. The Turks, however, 
are not, in this respect, a whit their 
superiors, nor arc they more amply 
provided with financial means ; and 
it is to be at least pre^med, that 
they do not surpass cither Arabs or 
Greeks in military enthusiasm. In 
short, we believe that Greece and 
Egypt could, hand in hand, crush the 
feeble power of the Turks. But we 
are forgetting what is more particu¬ 
larly our present business. 

In speaking of other Egyptian 
masters, M. A .B. does not shewmuch 
of the characteristic erudition and 
research of the generality of British 
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tratellers. Perhaps this ought not, 
in his case, to be accounted a fault, 
for, after what has come from the 
pens of the numerous ^aran^ of all 
nations, ivho have visited and de¬ 
scribed the antiquities and'euriosities 
of the country, little new light could 
have been expected to be thrown 
T^on them by so cursory an observer 
as OUT authofi The epigrammatic 
sketches of the manners of modem 
Egyptians, however, are interesting, 
though far too hasty and superficial 
to satisfy a shrewd, censorious rea¬ 
der. 

We intended to follow our author 
in his excursion to Italy also, but we 
find our room is already occupied. 
We regret this the more^ as the part 
of the volume which is devoted to his 
travels in that country is perhaps 
the most amusing and valuable : the 
shortness of his stay at the different 
places he visited did not permit him 
to describe them with a traveUvr’* 
like minuteness and accuracy, but 
his advertisements of what he saw at 
Malta, Syracuse, Mount ^tna, and 
Naples, are all written with spirit, 
and occasionally with force. We 
were a little struck with the follow¬ 
ing awkwardly-expressed, though 
iinpres&ive rcfiections on Rome : 

Ascend the tower of the Capitol, and 
look around ovet the stately culiimns, 
and the pointing obelisks, the temples, 
porticoes, the arches of triumph ! What 
ages hit, with their crowding shadows, 
past you I What voices sound, sober and 
sad, of those who thought and wrote like 
men worthy the name—men, an undis¬ 
covered scroll of whose true thoughts 
W'ould be prized as a nobler relic than 
these grand, though ruined shrines of 
gods and victors, about whom w'c are 
now disenchanted. 

The greatest pleasure derived ftortt 
wandering among these noble remains, is 
a consideration of the surprising pdwer 
of man. Beneath such a inagninceiit 
ruin os the forum of Nerva, under the 
columns of a Trajan and an Antoninus, 
before that stupendous block the obelisk, 
brought from Heliopolis, and, above all, in 
that glorious temple the Pantheon, which 
has been the model for all after-time, 
you feel, if you arc a common man, one 
without the bright attainments of that 
sdentifle knowledge, which is true power, 
without even the strength or skill to raise 
the stone, or shape the common brick; you 
feel all the advantages and blessings of 
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society doubly; you ehrlnk to think of 
the littleness and helplessness of solitary 
man; you startle at his power and du- 
ring, where minds and bodies aid each 
other, and Ull the world with wonders of 
a creation within, and from its fair self, 
W'hich, to Uie eye of the untutored savage, 
would all be miracles. 

I like the block and raonumenial cy¬ 
presses, which on the lulls round this 
city seem to grow as mourners, and dark¬ 
ly wave their Spiral tops above this spot, 
this grave of gloiy and of empire. How 
strange mirth seems in Home ! yet here 
it is loud, healthy, happy. Beneath a 
lofty mound of broken sherds and an¬ 
cient pottery. Without the city, there are 
some rustic taverns, and there are trees 
near, and grass grows round them: liere 
you may see the people. The women in 
their black hats, with flowers in them, 
and bouquets in their hands and Itosoms, 
and the laced corset, and the velvet jac¬ 
ket, nine crowded in one open carriage, 
all smiles and glowing with rude health, 
arrive and sit down with men of their 
own class, at oj^en tables, and feast and 
dance to the lute and taml>ourine, and 
spend the long holiday in merriment. 
I'he forms and features of the Roman 
w'omcii are very handsome ; they are all 
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on the large scale, but have astonishingly 
fine profiles, and eyes of the brightest 
lustre. They still call these festivals Bac¬ 
chanalian, and crowd to them, if the 
w'cather is fine, in great numbers. 

The remainder of the volume is 
occupied with cursory descriptions of 
the principal cities through which 
he passed in his rout home, particu¬ 
larly Florence, Bologna, Padua, Ve¬ 
nice, Verona, and Milafi, from which 
one ignorant of the state and cha¬ 
racter of these places would certain¬ 
ly derive some useful information, 
but to those already familiar with 
their history, local curiosities, and 
the manners of their inhabitants, we 
fear these descriptions would add but 
little to their stock of knowledge. 

It must be allowed, however, that 
our author is an accurate and shrewd 
observer of men and manners ; and 
it is obvious, from the general cha¬ 
racter of his writings, uiat he pos¬ 
sesses a heart fitted to sympathise 
with tlicir feelings and fortunes, and 
a head capable of communicating to 
others what he has felt and seen. 


To the Itioer Leven. - 
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Quanto tl mondo ha «li vaso e di gentile t^Guarinh 


Beautiful stream ! Where now I look 
on thee, 

Tlic frequent flashing of the sunbeam 
tells 

How proudly thy deep breast of water 
swells: 

And all thy winding course spreads forth 
to me; 

From where, beside the castled rock, the 
sea 

Receives thy blended tide, to w'here the 
lake, 

Bounteous of rivers, i^ours thee forth, to 
make 

The green vale os a paradise: I sec 

Where, by the House of God, emblem 
of Time 

Thou windest, and, to Him that marks 
thy flood 

Rolling unchangedly as erst when they 

Who long there on thy bank have slept 
did climb. 

Joyous, the steep of life, renew'st the 
mood 

Of thought befitting most the stranger of 
a day. 


A dark veil of oVr-arching woods con¬ 
ceals. 

At ]Kirts, ihy current; breaking it<7 
bright line. 

And yielding to the dazzled sight a fine 

And sweet rcjiosc. While there, my pleasM 
eye steals 

Over the various tincting that reveals 

The wane of Summer—where the dark 
green fades 

To sere or russet, through a thousand 
shades. 

How sweet, yet sad, a joy my rapt mind 
feels, * 

Pondering how oft beneath the rich- 
leav*d bough 

I^ve sal, in noontide idlesse, counting 
the flowers 

That mingled in the garland Spring 
had flung, 

Studious of beauty, o*er thy placid 
brow; 

Or, from my flute, in July's twilight 
hours, 

Pour'd the soft melody thy Naiad's bow'rs 
among. 
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Muzy a$ Error is thy cuiinas; yet they 

Who dwell upon ihy brink behold a 
stream. 

Like Chastity or Truth, whose pure 
depths seem 

or crystal, flowing rapidly away, 

Or lingering to bathe the daisy on its way. 

The pale wdiite weed, whose flow'ry 
covering hides 

Thy shallow's, when thy shrutikcii cur* 
rent glides 

A stream of Summer, laughing to the day 

That gilds thee, and so sw'ccily o'er 
thy bed 

Mosaic murmuring, becomes thee well. 

The hiirest maid, that seeking, where 
remote. 

The primrose, on thy bank, and violet, 
shed 

Their odour, looks into thy silvery 
swell 

Of waters, each sweet line of beai^ty there 
may note. 

Such streams as thine of old Diana lov’d 

To bathe in with her nymphs; but 
these arc fled 

From earth : the cthcrial l>ands that 
nightly led 

The dance by moonlight on the sward, 
or rov’d 

With zephyr 'niong the closing flow’rs, or 
mov’d 

Sleepily w'ilh the twilight wave adown 

Tlie river flowing soothingly, or, with 
a crown 

Wov’n of the setting sun’s last beams 
remov’d. 

Just ore they melted, from the moun* 
tain height,'' 

Sat by the glossy stream, weeping to see 

Its brightness die away ; these too are 
gone, 

Or only on the dreamer’s vision light, 


Else might 1 deem thy lovely vale to he 

Haunted at eve, when day’s bright hours 
of joy are done* 

Nor is thy winding loveliness unsung. 

Oft, w'herc the Wanting birch its tresses 
dips 

To kiss thy limpid ware, and wild.brior 
sips 

Nurture from thee, and woodbine WTeaths 
arc hung 

Fantastically the dark elms among. 

The praises of thy dimpUng course” 
are heard, 

And yon grey column, near the village 
rear’d. 

Tells, on its broken tablature, who flung 

Ilfs rural pipe’s” young music o’c*r 
thy tide, 

A mighty name f yet, while the wild- 
notes sank. 

Blent with thy murmur o’er the silent 
dale, 

A tone imbued his soul tliat did abide, 

And oft recall’d his fancy to thy bank. 

And claim’d his sweetest numbers to thy 
stream and vale* 

Flow' on for ever in thy purity ! 

And, w'hile thy many-sweeping turns 
disclose 

New beauties, varying as the bcason 
throws 

Its changeful mantle o’er the scene, btill 
be 

Image of stainless faith, simplicity, 

And purity of soul, in those who dwell 

Upon thy banks: 'still may thy clear 
stream tell, 

Coming in sunshine on, the sweet felicity 

That gilds their ho^ws, and thy bright 
current ))ast 

Picture their bygone days. • • • 

Levenside^ 1831* 


n^FOUT OF AN ADJUDGFO LAW-CASE, NOT TO BK FOUND IN THE BOOKS 

Shakespeare v. 'The Author if Wavcrle^f 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 


This 'lay came on, before the 
Lord Chief Commissioner, Time, a 
trial, in which Shakespeare was pur¬ 
suer, and the Author of Waverley 
defender. As the case excited con¬ 
siderable interest in the literary 
world, the court was unusually 
crowded. On the bench, beside the 
Judge, we observed Homer, Sopho* 
cles, ^schylus, and the laughter- 
loving Aristophanes. The Earls of 
Essex and Southampton^ the munifi^ 


cent patrons of the bard of Avon, 
were present, and seemed to interest 
themselves much in the proceeding. 
The jury was composed partly of the 
gentlemen of former days, and part¬ 
ly of those of the present. Counsel 
for the pursuer. Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, &c.; for the defender. Dr 
Dryasdust, Messrs Gifford, Jeffirey, 
and the other celebrated critics of the 
day. Among the various personages 
who crowded, or, we may say, 
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ft//?/ crammed tlie court, we obaerved, 
in a corner, Uie Author of the Curi¬ 
osities of Literature, busily engaged 
taking notes, from whose papers the 
following account of the proceedings 
has been chiefly taken. 

The points at issue were; Whether 
was the pursuer or defender the 
greater genius ? And whether the de¬ 
fender, by his productions, had not 
innovated upon the fame of the pur¬ 
suer ? 

An objection was made to the trial 
going forward, on the ground that 
the parties did not come before the 
court on an equal footing; in respect 
that the one was a writer of drama¬ 
tic works, and the other of novels, 
or prose tales and histories ; and that 
tlicrcforc acom})arison could not pro¬ 
perly he drawn between the two- 
^ut it was argued, that the two spe¬ 
cies of composition bore a close re- 
aeinblaiicc to each other. That both 
depicted natural incidents and man¬ 
ners, and both dealt in the passions, 
and feeling, and foibles of humani¬ 
ty. That, in Shakespeare's time, the 
spirit of the ago, and the habits and 
tastes of the public, had, perhaps, an 
efiect in directing his attention to 
dramatic works; that the spirit of 
chivalry, then in its height, made the 
j^oplc delight in tournaments, pub¬ 
lic shows, and theatrical spectacles: 
whereas now the sentiments of the 
public had changed, and their amuse¬ 
ments were diverted intoother chan¬ 
nels. They still retain their taste 
for the spirit of such works, but 
their habits have become more do¬ 
mestic, more retired and sedentary, 
and their minds less enthusiastic, 
stirring, and chivalrous: they now 
prefer reading in their closets such 
works as the novels in question— 
where tlie dialogues arc so inter¬ 
spersed with description, as to bring 
the scene in a pleasing manner be¬ 
fore the fancy—to witnessing all the 
pomp and circumstance, and the ac¬ 
tion and expression of a mimic re¬ 
presentation. That, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the Author of Waverley 
had but adapted his productions to 
the prevailing taste; and that it is 
probable, had he written in Shake¬ 
speare's time, his pieces would have 
assumed a similar form to his. 

The objection was .over-ruled, and 
J^oyd ^con rose to open the case for 
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the pursuer. He felt considerable 
diflldencc, he said, considering the 
high merits of the subject, to appear 
before such a learned and venerable 
assembly as the champion of his 
celebrated client in the present case, 
more especially, as his pursuits and 
studies might seem to have lain in a 
different tract. ** But 1 consider, 
my Lord," he continued, “ that the 
man who unfortunately has not a re¬ 
lish for, or he who lets other occu¬ 
pations entirely alienate his taste 
from such productions, is deprived 
of many of the most delightful and 
exhilarating pleasures of a refined 
mind. 1 reflect with singular com¬ 
placency on the many times, when, 
unbending my mind from severer 
studies, 1 liavc luxuriated on the 
vivid sallies of imagination, the 
touching pathos, the poignant wit, 
and pure morality, contained in the 
volumes of my illustrious client. I 
need scarcely enlarge on the fame of 
this celebrated author; he has re¬ 
ceived the united and enthusiastic 
admiration of his own countrymen, 
and of all those of other countries 
who are capable of approaching his 
excellencies. 11 has been beautifully 
observed by one of his admirers, 
that if it should so happen that the 
race of men became extinct, a being 
of another species would have a suf¬ 
ficient idea of what human nature 
was, from Shajeespeare's works alone. 
Every shade of character,—every 
amiable propensity,—every dark, 
gloomy, and turbulent passion, is 
pourtrayed with such singular truth 
and minuteness— 

Each change of many-colourM life he 
drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then iinaginM 
new; 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
reign, 

And panting Time toil’d after him in 
vain r 

Thus has his name floated down the 
stream of public opinion, emblasson- 
cd by the applauding voice of suc¬ 
cessive ages,—without a rival, or even 
an approach of a competitor ; till at 
last one has arisen, who, similarly 
gift^ in many respects, treads close 
in his path, and in the eyes of many 
seems to proceed with equal foot¬ 
steps. jPax be it from me to at- 
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teinpt to underrate the merits of the 
defender. 1 admire and honour his 
genius ; but still that genius may be 
great, without being the greatest; 
lie may shine a star of the first mag¬ 
nitude, without rivalling the sun in 
his splendour. In fertility and vi¬ 
gour of imagination, in felicity of 
painting to the life, in simple and 
natural pathos, and almost in hu¬ 
mour and wit, he is little, if at all, 
inferior to his rival. 11c paints a va¬ 
riety of characters with true consist¬ 
ency and originality; so distinctly 
are they brought out, that we sccin 
to recognise them as individuals, and 
in time come to reckon them in the 
list of our acquaintances. So far as 
lie depicts, he does so with life, and 
the pictures please and amuse us. 
But we in vain look for those aw- 
fully-decp portraitures of humanity, 
those sympathetic delineations of feel¬ 
ing, and gradual risings, insidious 
changes, and * tempests and whirl¬ 
winds ’ of passion, coming so closely 
home to men’s business and bosoms, 
which are to be found in Shake¬ 
speare. If we come to consider the 
language in which the respective au¬ 
thors clothe tlieir ideas and descrip¬ 
tions, we will find an immense su¬ 
periority on the side of the drama¬ 
tist. There is an indescribable charm 
in the flow and harmony of measured 
lines, which much enhances the sen¬ 
timents they express; together with 
a dignity and conciseness of expres¬ 
sion, which prose can never equal, 
and never approach. Shakespeare’s 
volumes teem witli passages of beau¬ 
ty, ill which arc crowded and con¬ 
centrated maxims, reflections, and 
turns of expression, which have be¬ 
come incorporated with our very 
thoughts, and which wc borrow like 
a second language, on all occasions, 
either of seriousness or levity. His 
works can bear to be perused again 
and again, and always with renewed 
or additional pleasure.” 

The illustrious counsel, after ob¬ 
serving that it was almost needless to 
call any witnesses on the part of his 
client, although hosts of them were 
in attendance, concluded a learned 
and eloquent speech, by craving from 
tile jury a verdict in his favour. 

The counsel for the defender now 
rose. When the question was first 
agitated, he said, it was not with the 


view of making invidious compari¬ 
sons. His client had not the pre¬ 
sumption to attempt to be thought 
to excel the great master-spirit of his 
age, Shakespeare. The present dis¬ 
cussion was forced upon him, and he 
hoped it would not be considered as 
arrogance on his part if he attempt¬ 
ed to defend his dient. Comparisons 
of all kinds, but especially of literary 
merit, were often very vague and in¬ 
conclusive. Of two persons attempt¬ 
ing the same walk, one might excel 
in qualifications of one kind, and one 
in another, and it was a matter of 
much nicety to adjust the balance 
between them. The noble and learn¬ 
ed counsel on the other side, with 
much candour, had admitted, that 
in what must be considered the es¬ 
sentials of genius, the author of 
Waverlcy was little or nowise infe¬ 
rior to his great prototype—in ima¬ 
ginative power, in felicity of descrip¬ 
tion, and in depth of feding. Tliat 
he liad not pourtrayed many of the 
passions and feelings, which are most 
remarkable, and most prevalent in 
humanity, may perhaps be owing to 
the circumstance that Shakespeare 
lived before him. The great minds 
of the days that are past nave seized 
upon the most striking and most im¬ 
portant subjects, and have left little 
to their successors but imitation and 
amplification. There is no farther 
room to paint the workings of ambi¬ 
tion, leading on to guilt and cruelty, 
after the characters of Macbeth and 
King llidiard. Groundless jealousy, 
revenge, and the love of malice, pure¬ 
ly for its own sake, is already de¬ 
picted in Othello and lago,—the me¬ 
lancholy wreck of a noble and sensi¬ 
tive mind in Hamlet,—and youthful 
passion in the loves of Koineo and 
Juliet. It may perhaps be said, that, 
striking out new paths, and seizing 
on incidents not obvious to the com¬ 
mon eye, and therefore not sus]H'ct- 
cd to exist, is a principal character¬ 
istic of genius. But human nature, 
though diversified, is not inexhaus¬ 
tible,—the general jiroperties, and 
primitive passions and afiection, have 
already been sufficiently pourtrayi'<h 
The Author of Wavcrley then, to be 
original, had to take these general 
passions of our nature, and represent 
them when under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, situations, and states of ci- 
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vilizalion; as Is exemplified in tlie 
Covenantersj under the sway of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm,—the Celts in a 
semi-barbarous state, &c> These 
characters, then, being peculiar, and 
confined to a sect or nation, though 
they may not be so generally or in¬ 
dividually interesting, display not 
the less art and power in their con¬ 
struction. In his historical charac¬ 
ters, the Author of Waverley will 
bear an equal comparison with Shake¬ 
speare, in hia truth of painting, and 
power of illustrating and amplifying 
the conceptions of liistory. In pa¬ 
thos, the history and trial of Effie 
Deans, the catastrophe of the Bride 
of Lammermoor, and several other 
passages, vie with the finest scenes of 
Shakespeare- Tlic ludicrous humour 
of Bailie Jarvic has few counter¬ 
parts in the ])agcs of the other ; and 
the cavalier, Dugald Dalgctty, need 
not be ashamed to shake haiids with 
the sack-loving Sir John Falstaftl 
llobccca in Ivanhoo, and the sisterly 
affection of Minna and Brenda in the 
Pirate, equal the most lovely crea¬ 
tions of Shakes 2 )caro. In short, there 
would be no end to enumerating his 
various beauties ; and we shall now 
proceed to bring forward proofs of 
the universal admiration in which 
the works of the defender are held. 


Here a motley crowd of witnesses 
were examined, consistingof allranks, 
degrees, ages, and professions,—old- 
maids, bachelors, grave doctors, and 
philosophers—striplings and young 
misses, who all bore unequivocal tes¬ 
timony of the pleasure they had de¬ 
rived from the author's works- After 
these, Voltaire, and some others of 
his countrymen, his disciples, were 
brought forward, in order to give 
their opinion against the dramas of 
Shakespeare. But Voltaire’s evidence 
was so contradictory, and so plainly 
shewed that he was unacquainted 
with the spirit, and prejudiced a- 
gainst the plan of the author’s works, 
as to render his testinipny of no 
weight. 

ilere the pleadings closed, and 
the venerable Judge summed up the 
evidence in a clear and masterly man¬ 
ner. He left the decision entirely 
to the impartial verdict of the jury ; 
and if they should give it in favour 
of the i>ursucr, in his opinion, it 
would rather be an lioiiour than a 
disappoinlnieiit for t1)e Author of 
Waverley to be thought worthy of 
comj>etiug with the immortal Shake¬ 
speare. 

The jury, after retiring for some 
time, gave « verdict in favour of the 
pursuer, on both issues. C. 
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Tnv: landlord received me with a 
smile, but the evening was wet, and 
tuy parlour contained nothing in the 
shape of amusement, except an odd 
volume of Hume’s History of Eng¬ 
land. 1 was on the point oi* becom¬ 
ing melancholy, when the door open- 
e<l, and my old friend Dickson held 
out his hand to me. 1 hud written 
him a note about an hour before, 
mentioning the circumslaiiccs which 
would oblige me to pass the night at 
the village, on my way to the metro¬ 
polis ; but I had scarcely hoped that 
it would have found him disengaged. 
We were* both, you may be sure, 
heartily glad to meet, for we had 
been separated for some time. AVe 
pulled our chairs nearer the fire, 
filled our glasses to the brim, and 
prepared to make the most of our 
time. 

Dickson and I had been school¬ 


fellows, and both of us had spent a 
great part of our early life at Edge- 
field,—he witli his father and mother, 
and 1, being an orphan, with my 
uncle and aunt. We both left the 
village about the same time; Dick¬ 
son sailed for the AVest Indies, and 
1 for tile East. Our youtliful friend¬ 
ship was thus entirely broken oif^ 
and many years elapsed before we 
again met by accident in Paris. We 
had both made independent fortunes, 
and were on our way back to our 
native country. Circumstances, how¬ 
ever, kept me for some time on the 
continent,and Dickson setofi*by him¬ 
self for Edgefield, where, he said, all 
his ambition was to end his days as 
happily as he had begun them. 1 pro¬ 
mised to see him, if ever I happened Ui 
revisit the scenes of my childhood; 
but fate made it necessary for me to 
reside in a very dificrent part of the 
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inland, and it was now a mere acci« 
dent which enabled me to spend a 
dozen of hours in the very heart of 
all ray ancient associations. 

The fire blazed brightly, and we 
had scarcely finished our tirst bottle. 
Are there any beings in existence so 
unfortunate as never to have en¬ 
joyed the extacy of such a moment ? 
If there are^ they may die when 
they please, for they do not know 
what it is to live. We were both 
twenty years older than when we 
last sat in this very parlour; but 
though time had somewhat changed 
the expression of our features, and al¬ 
tered the appearance of our persons, 
it had still left us hearts and souls 
as capable as ever of cherishing that 
enthusiasm and warmth of feeling 
which, with us, had ever constituted 
the chief charm of our existence. 
Let the plodding slave of Plutus, 
and the cold laborious bookworm, toil 
on for ever through their appointed 
mole-hills, and let them, if they 
please, sneer at what to them appears 
the absurd eccentricity of those who 
have ventured to trace out for them¬ 
selves a little by-path widely differ- 
eiit from the broad and beaten road 
of life. There are more things in 
heaven and earth than arc dreamt 
of in their philosophy.’^ Happiness 
is not external—it is not to be sought 
for far and wide, like a diamond 
mine, or a vein of gold—it is within 
ourselves. It consists neither in 
wealth, nor knowledge, nor power, 
but in that blessed constitution of 
our mental and physical capacities 
which induces us to clothe in ver¬ 
dure and sunshine every ^tiling 
around us, which can convert a dc- 
sart into an Arcadia, and change a 
melancholy world into a glorious 
elysium. Confident in the elasticity 
of an unchanging temper, and the 
luxuriance of a sunny imagination, 
there are none of the calamities of 
mortality which individuals, thus 
framed, need fear. They move on 
in their own orbits, and, like Saturn 
with his ring, they are independent 
of all light except their own. But 1 
am wandering from my subject; all 
1 meant to say is, that (thanks be 
to the gods!) Dickson and 1 had al¬ 
ways a little romance in our consti¬ 
tutions, and that consequently we 
were always—and more especially 


on an occasion like that to which I 
now refer—^happier than we would 
have been without it. 

And now,’’ said I, after we had 
talked over a few of our more recent 
adventures at Paris, you must tell 
me something of former times—of 
' auld-lang-syne,’ as the Scotch call 
it. Stands Edgefield where it did 
How can you suppose it possi¬ 
ble ?" answered Dickson; does not 
Time roll his ceaseless course, and 
change every thing, even the appeai-- 
anco of the natural and moral world, 
as efTcclually as the bloom of a lady's 
cheek, or the brilliancy of her eye ? 
if the hoary tyrant spares neither 
cities nor kingdoms, making his trade 
of devastation a melancholy mono¬ 
poly, will he overlook, think you, 
ail humble and defenceless village 
“ Well,” said I, smiling, ** let iis 
talk somewhat less metaphorically. 
Let us pass from theory to reality 
Are the Pearsons still in the old 
liousc adjoining the parsonage ? do 
you recollect the predatory incur¬ 
sions we used to make into their or¬ 
chard, to rob the ancient trees of their 
very parsimonious supply of apples, 
not quite like those of the Hesiwri- 
des ? The old man used to catch us 
sometimes, but the good dame in¬ 
terfered in our behalf, amt as soon as 
her ' Kquuv Ayccf4,sfiV6)Uj ioiou* 

was about to announce our fate, she 
playfully tapped him on the check 
with her spectacles, and giving him 
one of the sweetest smiles that ever 
a Venus of sixty bestowed upon a 
Mars of seventy, eloquently depri'- 
cated liis wrath. The appeal was 
irresistible ; and with many a good 
advice, all of which we commonly 
contrived to forget by the following 
afternoon, we were restored to liber¬ 
ty. Is the venerable couple still in 
the land of the living “ No; they 
are both dead. Their old house has 
been pulled down, and a field of corn 
is at this moment waving wliere 
' once their garden smiled.’ ” 

" Peace be to their ashes I What 
can you tell inc of the Amots ? Ed¬ 
ward was the cleverest boy at school ; 
his sister Magdalene the prettiest 
girl in the village; and their fa¬ 
ther the only Justice of Peace in the 
county that no one ever thought of 
' laughing at. What has become of 
Edward P After yourself, Dickson, he 
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was my favourite playfellow. Per^ 
haps his sister had some connection 
with our friendship, for 1 daresay 
you may recollect that I could dis¬ 
tinguish, at a tolerably early period, 
the difference between a black eve 
and a blue. Magdalene's was of tne 
most bewitching blue. She was a 
year or two older than 1, but 1 liked 
her the better. Every body who 
knew her liked her,—every body, I 
mean, who was not of her own sex, 
for, to their shame bo it spoken, 
there was not a woman between the 
years of fifteen and fifty who did 
not lock upon her with jealousy and 
envy. 1 had the vanity to suppose 
that our esteem might be mutual, 
and I remember that, when alone, 1 
not unfrequently indulged in a few 
day-dreams of felicity, of which she 
was ever sure to be the heroine; but 
they were only dreams; her gentle 
image was soon destined to pass from 
before mine eyes, and, under another 
heaven, new cares and hopes were to 
be awakened in my bosom. Yet 1 
never forgot her, though 1 daresay 
she has long since forgotten me; I 
can call her up to my mind even now, 
with her thickly clustering ringlets 
of dark hair, and soft expressive eye, 
and her sweet smile, that seemed to 
rest upon you like moonlight ; and 
tlien the tones of her beautiful voice, 
there was so much feeling, so much 
soul in them I You will smile at roe, 
Dickson, but you will forgive my 
enthusiasm, when you recollect that 
1 talk of my first love." Dickson, 
however, seemed to have as little in¬ 
clination to smile as 1 myself had. 
lie appeared as much interested in 
the subject as I was. Perhaps he also 
had loved her. We were both si¬ 
lent for some minutes. My reverie 
was what would commonly be called 
a melancholy one, for it carried me 
back to the fairy haunts of long- 
lost hoursbut who does not know 
that the pensive and mellow sorrow 
(if 1 may be allowed the expression) 
produced by such applications, is 
worth a whole eternity of careless 
and clamorous joy ? 

My friend spoke first, but it was 
with reluctance, as if unwilling to 
chase away the vision which our fan« 
cies had created. '' Alas," said he, 
with a sigh. 


CJuly 

Elle etalt de ce monde, ou les plus belles 
choses 

Out le pire dcstin 

Kt rose, ellc a vecu ce qui vivent les roses 
L'espacc efun matin.'* 

Is she there indeed?" cried I, catch^ 
ing the import of his words almost 
before they were uttered. I had 
almost fancied a being such as she 
could never die." You should ra¬ 
ther have wondered," said Dickson, 
that she ever lived." Is there 
any of our former friends in the vil¬ 
lage at all ?" 1 at length inquired, 
after another pause. A few," was 
the reply, “ a very few; but they 
are all changed; it is difficult to 
distinguish these from strangers; 
girls have become wives and mothers; 
boys have grown into fathers; and 
the generation of seniors to whom we 
looked up with so much deference, as 
the wisest and most august of hu¬ 
man beings, have cither been gather¬ 
ed to their fathers, or, having dwin¬ 
dled down into their ' second child¬ 
ishness, and mere oblivion,' exist 
only in the slippered pantaloon, 

^ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
every thing.’ ” 

** Has this change of persons,” 
asked 1, “ effected any change in the 
habits of the society and general clia- 
racteristics of the place Much," 
answered my friend; “ the Sir Jolin 
and Lady Lambert, who, in our 
yonngcr days, resided at the Castle 
in the neighbourhood, and to whose 
decision in all points, civil, political, 
and moral, the whole village bowed, 
were, as you must remember, a cou¬ 
ple of the most 'eminent Christians,* 
that is to say, of the most outrageous 
Methodists then in the kingdom. 
Under their administration Edge- 
field was a sort of New Zion in minia¬ 
ture—a most godly sanctuary, where 
all the saints delighted * to tarry till 
their beards grew !' It was here that 
the itinerant orators employed by 
Bible and Missionary Societies loved 
to sojourn. Here did these ' sweet 
and holy men* contrive most easily to 
open the pockets of the ' elect/ and 
to teach ' the new-born ba^s of 
grace' how* they might make their 
' calling effectual,' and their ' salva¬ 
tion sure/ Here were religious tracts 
diffused with a lavish hand ; and he 
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Qybo had not read ' The Death-bed 
Scenea of Susan Fry/ or ' The sud¬ 
den and wonderful Conversion of Ti¬ 
mothy Purvis, Tailor in Notting- 
liana/ was one who bad as yet made 
but small progress towards the ' New 
Jerusalem/ and who iBip;ht still be 
considered as wandering in ' heathen 
darkness.' But at length Sir John 
and his ladv had their lives and their 
labours of love brought to a close. 
They died, of course,' most comfort¬ 
ably,' and were buried with all due 
pomp. The heir to the titles and 
estate was a nephew of Sir John; he 
drove his lady down to the castle in 
a barouche and four ; he ordered all 
the old furniture to be consigned to 
a lumber-room, and brought down 
his own at great expense from Lon¬ 
don ; he couected all the tracts and 
innumerable books of Theology, with 
which the house was stufibd, into 
the stable-yard, and, setting fire to 
them ' en maitse^ he honoured Edge- 
field Methodism with as magnificent 
a funeral-pile as it could have wished. 
Then at last did the ' potent, grave, 
and reverend inhabitants, begin to 
think they might venture to steal out 
of their cloak of hypocrisy, and re¬ 
sume somewhat of the manners and 
feelings of human beings. A stroll¬ 
ing company of players, that had 
been literally pelted out of the place 
about three years before, now ven¬ 
tured to return ; and the children, al¬ 
most unconscious of their ' backslid- 
ing/ began to entertain some very 
sceptical notions as to the probability 
of their being taken up to the moon, if 
they ventured to gather a few' prim- 
roseson a Sunday afternoon. The new 
lady was as active as her lord. She 
is a professed blue-stocking, and of 
course, to suppose that she could be 
religious, would have been tbe next 
thing to high treason. She has a 
smattering of Greek; she reads La¬ 
tin with tolerable fluency; in French 
and Italian she is au fait. With all 
this load of learning, it was not to 
be supposed that she should have 
any wiw to resemble the flowers that 
' are bom to blush unseen/ Accord- 
the whole efforts of her genius 
were expended in endeavouring to 
difihse a love of literature over the 
village, or rather among such of its 
inhabitants as she condescended to 
make her associates. Being inspir- 
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ed, in particular, with a prodigious 
passion for poetry, and possessing, 
or imagining she possessed, some lit¬ 
tle portion of the divinus ajflaius her¬ 
self, she instituted, in place of the 
now neglected and forgotten Bible 
Societies, a Society of a very differ¬ 
ent description, to which she was 
pleased to give the name of * The 
Literary and Poetical AssociAtion.' 
This Society, consisting as much of 
ladies as of gentlemen, meets in the 
castle once every fortnight, and, now 
that 1 think of it, this is the very 
evening. To cut a long story short, 
therefore, if you like tbe proposal, 1 
shall be happy to take you with me 
as a stranger, I being a member, and 
every member having that privilege.” 

1 never neglect any opportunity 
that offers for seeing human nature 
in any thing like a new light, even 
though the gratification of my curio¬ 
sity should subject me to some little 
personal inconvenience. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion, 1 availed myself most 
willingly of my friend’s invitation, 
and as the rain had now ceased, and 
the moon was shining brightly, we 
had a pleasant walk of about a mile 
and a half to the castle. On the 
way thither, I was informed that I 
would have to pay a trifling price for 
the privilege 1 was about to enjoy, 
for that every stranger who ivas in¬ 
troduced into the presence-chamber 
of this most enlightened body was 
expected to favour them, cither with 
some piece of literary information, 
or some little scrap, in prose or verse, 
of his own. But this is a condi¬ 
tion,” added my friend, “with which 
you will find no difficulty in com¬ 
plying, for you were at one time a 
very illustrious poetaster, and must 
retain on your memory many of your 
most successful productions. You 
need be under little apprehension of 
any thing like criticism, for, among 
the other poetical effusions whicti 
we may have the good fortune to 
hear, 1 will venture to say, you will 
hardly find one that would be thought 
worthy of a place even in * La Belle 
Assemble.* ' Comforted with this 
assurance, 1 promised to do all in my 
power to recal to inindj’some of those 
juvenile essays which 1 had now for 
so long a time forgotten. 

The members of the ** Association” 
were on the point of commencing the 
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business of the night, when wc were 
ushered into their place of meeting, 
which was a ^acious and elegantly-* 
furnished room^ no doubt, set apart 
for the purpose. Lady Caroline Lam¬ 
bert. a showy, rather than a beauti¬ 
ful woman, sat at the upper end of 
a large table, covered with books, 
papers, and writing materials ; her 
friends, both male and female, had 
taken their seats on either side ; and 
at the lower end. opposite her lady¬ 
ship, was a young clergyman, proba¬ 
bly not yet provided with a church, 
but who. in the well-grounded hope 
of securing her ladydiip's patronage, 
was happy to hold, in the mean time, 
the highly-honourable situation of 
SeCTetary to the literary institution 
which she had succeeded in establish¬ 
ing at Edgefield. After the cere¬ 
mony of my introduction to the fair 
President had been duly performed, 
the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read, and. as near as 1 can re¬ 
collect. they were of the foUowing 
import; 

“ Lambert Castle^ Edgefield^ 
SOtA Sept. 1623. 

'' At tlie dfteenth meeting of the 
' Literary and Poetical Association’ 
of this place. Lady Caroline Lam¬ 
bert in the chair, her ladyship was 
graciously pleased to favour tho So¬ 
ciety with the first chapter of her 
new novel, which she hopes to have 
ready for publication by the end of 
the year. Her ladyship also read to 
the Society a few deeply pathetic and 
beautiful stanzas upon the death of 
a favourite lamb, which Sir William, 
l^ing unfortunately somewhat short¬ 
sighted, had shot, mistaking it for 
one of his own deer. Miss Jemima 
Pigges then produced her long-pro¬ 
mised Sonnet, being an address to 
the Evening Star. Mr Theodore Pea¬ 
cock repeated his two parodies of 
Moore’s celebrated songs, * The Last 
Rose of Summer.’ and ' The Meet¬ 
ing of the Waters.’ Miss Ellen Som¬ 
mers read an interesting translation 
of several scenes from Jouy’s new 
tragedy, entitled ' Sylla.’ The Hon. 
Mr Cecil Rae communicated his re¬ 
cent discovery in the art of penman- 
■hip, by which all authors will be 
enabled to write with both hands at 
once. At half past eleven the Society 
adjourned.” 

, Upon these minutes no remarks 


were made, and Lady Caroline there¬ 
fore intimated her intention to pro¬ 
ceed with the second chapter of her 
novel. It was the dullest thing I 
had ever heard ; an attempt, namely, 
to describe the company assembled 
at a new inn in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of a lately-discovered mi¬ 
neral well. There was a blustering 
Highland Chieftain, a coarse English 
fox-hunter, a cunning vulgar attor¬ 
ney, a very common-place doctor, 
half a dozen young men of ** decided 
genius,” and a few other male ciphers. 
Then, among the women, her he¬ 
roine, as it seemed, was a half-crazed, 
unnatural sort of character, ycleped, 
in the true spirit of a modern romance, 
Clara Mowbray; the miner stars 
were, a worn-out coquette,—a dis¬ 
contented wife, ready to run away 
with the first man who o^red.—a 
low-bred Scotchwoman, introduced, 
for the drst time, into any thing like 
good society,—and some half score of 
silly, giggling girls, stantee sine no¬ 
mine umbrae. Her auditors seemed 
delighted; but I, though no novel- 
reader, recollected somcming of Smol- 
let and Fielding—names v^ich one 
almost never nears of now, and 
could not bring myself to believe, 
that even the slightest approxima¬ 
tion had been made to them in the 
present production. Yet there was 
evidently ah attempt to sketch cha¬ 
racter strongly and decidedly, as they 
had done—/ q^tanio inicrvallo.*^ 
Lady Caroline’s task being ended, 
much to her own and the company’s 
satisfaction, Miss Pigges, the success¬ 
ful debutante of the previous even¬ 
ing, was called upon for any “ sweet 
efTosion” which she had been so kind 
as bring with her. Of course, all 
eyes were instantly turned upon the 
amiable poetess. She was a sallow, 
sentimental-looking mrl, with red 
hair, and a mouth which, when she 
ventured to smile, stretched itself 
out to a most portentous longitude. 
Upon the present occasion, casting 
a pair of pale blue eyes up to the 
ceiling, with a look intended to re¬ 
present the most seraphic sweetness, 
she entreated to be passed over for 
this night; but Lady Caroline would 
take no refusal, and Miss Digges, not 
daring to inbel any longe*. only ob¬ 
served. by way of preface—“ You 
know I make Wordsworth my mo- 
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dei|*' and then recited^ with much 
pathos, the following Sonnet—copy 
of which, as well as of the other 
pieces that follow, my friend Dick* 
son afterwards procured for me: 

bonnet. 

By a Lady of SentlhilUy. 

I saw a beggar knock at Mary's door. 
As old a man os ever 1 had seen ; 

I daresay he was eighty-hve, or more. 
And ^ 0 } and weak, and very, very 
lean; 

And, as he walk'd, his poor old limbs 
seem'd sore. 

And through his tatter'd clothes the 
wild ^nds blew 

His pantaloons were made of many a score 
Of different patchee—every shape and 
hue; 

The fragment of a coat was on his back. 
And on his head the remnant of a hat $ 
His hair was grey, though it had once 
been blacl^ 

His back was round, though it had 
once been flat: 

Mary soon saw him, and the generous soul 
Gave him a penny to procure a roll." 

Long and loud was the applause 
with which this production wasreceiv- 
ed, and it unfortunately produced the 
same effect on the sweet poetess which 
applause, in general, is too apt to do. 
It silenced, at once, any faint whis* 
perings of modesty, and brought into 
full play all the conceit of a little 
mind, puffed up, almost to bursting, 
with the consciousness of its own 
powers. Spontaneously, therefore, 
and with a smile of condescension, 
she announced to us her intention of 
favouring us with something more. 

1 was at Ramsgate,'^ said she, ^^in 
the autumn of last year, and the 
shocking barbarities which 1 saw 
daily committed on the shore, called 
from me, in a fft of indignant inspi* 
ration, the following 

#onntt. 

Poor little innocent I 1 grieve to see 
Thy mother plunge thee in the deep, 
deep ocean. 

Whose waves, although they hardly reach 
her knee, 

Sweep o'er thy shoulderB in severe 
commotion* 

Indeed k ia a fearful thing to me. 

To view thee qirawl, cu^ scratch, and 
tear, and kick; 

And hear thee, la thy depth of misery, 
Vent oU thy eoul in one unbroken 
shriric* 


Sweet artless victim! if thou wert iriy 
child, 

(Which thou art not, and ne'er, alas I 
can be,) 

I'd snatch thee from those billows salt and 
wild, 

And, putting on thy clothes, would set 
thee free 

But, as it is, I must in silence gaze, 
Omniscient Heaven Z how strange are all 
thy ways I" 

^ “ With your ladyship's permis¬ 
sion, I shall «now read my Sonnet," 
cried a voice from the lower end of 
the table, which proceeded from a 
little man, with bright grey eyes, n 
brown scratch wig, and a cork-leg. 

We shall be delighted to hear it, 
Mr Winterdykes,'^ answered her 
ladyship. All eyes sparkled, for Mr 
Wint^rdykes was looked on as the 
Peter Pindar of the Society, and 
though nobody liked to be made the 
subject of his satire, yet every one 
was pleased when he seemed disposed 
to vent it on another. Assuming the 
solemn air of mock-heroic dignity, 
he rose from the table, walked into 
the middle of the room, planted his 
cork-leg firmly behind, moved his 
wi^ somewhat awry, rolled his little 
twinkling eye ** in a fine pbrenzy," 
and casting up bis hands to heaven, 
remarked, before commencing, in a 
sort of parenthesis, hut so gravely, 
that it was impossible to say whether 
he was in joke or in earnest, You 
know I make Milton my model; and 
happening, last week, as 1 returned 
home a little tipsy from a convivial 
party, to have my attention arrested 
by tne Moon, these lines flowed from 
my mouth in a fit of irrepressible 
inspiration: 

a)onntt tp tie ittppn. 

Cream*coloured Moon! you now arc in 
the fiky 

Smiling, aye laughing, till you hold 
your sides; 

You don your seven-leagued boots," 
and then you fly 

Through the blue ether with a giant's 
strides 

You’re like a jaunting-car, or pleasure- 
boat 

That through the vast expanse of wa¬ 
ters goes, 

Only you coze not for a helm one gniat. 
As people say,.^yoa follow your own 
jiose. 
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Folks call you lady'*—gentle, fair, and 
tender, 

I’d rather guess you of the other gender; 
And why? because you’re not a h^dsomc 
fellow, 

Nay, on my conscience, you’re an'ugly 
loon ; 

Your face is far too round, and rather 
yellow—- 

You’ve surely got the jaundice, Mr 
Moon.” 

Some of tho younger members 
stuffed their handkerchiefs into their 
mouths, and others laughed out¬ 
right ; but Mr Winterdykes walked 
back to his scat with the same com¬ 
posure that he had left it. 

Mr Theodore Peacock was next 
applied to; rather a handsome young 
man, with a Roman nose, and a 
Grecian brow, but withal, somewhat 
too fashionably dressed to have much 
genius. He who allows his inusta- 
ehioB to grow, who wears a diamond 
ring on his little finger, and buries 
his ears within the collar of his shirt, 
can never write good poetry; he will 
never produce any thing superior 
to the following translation of Mr 
Theodore Peacock, who, turning 
with an air of fashionable badinage 
to Miss Ellen Sommers, beside whom 
he sat; recited these lines; 

CtTantatii, 

From the Italian efZappi. 

** Duiuiucj O vaga mia diva«** Sec^ 


with Lady Caroline’s request, that 
she would read or recite the poem 
which die had selected for this even¬ 
ing from her numerous stock. There 
was something peculiarly interesting 
in this young lady's countenance. 
Her eye was of a deep melancholy 
blue, and her whole appearance pre¬ 
sented me with a personification of 
female genius, more in unison with 
the beau-ideal of my fancy, than I 
ever expected to have seen realized. 

I listened, therefore, with much at¬ 
tention, to the following verses, or, as 
the Italians would call them, 51 /a- 
dernariu 

Cibf |9ream4 

** I look’d upon a sleeping infant’s face, 
And saw a smile come o’er it, brightly 
beaming 

Like some rich tint of morning loveliness; 
Tell me of what was that young cherub 
dreaming ? 

What heav’niy sounds were in its infant 
cars ? 

What heav’niy sight before its infant 
eyes ? 

Perhaps tho music of the rolling spheres. 
Perhaps the glories of the starry skies. 

Perhaps it wander’d among worlds of 
light, 

A viewless spirit of the sunny air ; 
Perhaps it gaz'd on that eternal site 
Where sinless angels hcav’nly pleasures 
share. 


Because no blushing roses deck 
My gentle Clementina’s cli^k. 

Fears she to see my love decay. 

And fade like evening light away ? 

Ah ! knows she not her’s is the hue 
Of love most tender, warm, and true ? 
Ah! knows she not young lovers slight 
The flowers with flaunting colours bright, 
But never willingly forget 
The pale, but modest violet ? 

Ah! knows she not, at break of morn, 
Though no vermilion tints adorn 
The lily, yet Aurora loves, 

As o’er the mountain’s brow she roves. 
To pluck that flower so white, so fair. 
And bind it in her golden hair ?” 

Miss Sommers, whose face was, in 
fact, remarkably pale, seemed not a 
little disconcerted by the somewhat 
indelicate manner which she was thus 
made the object of general attention. 
With the hope of concealing her con- 
fhaion, as soon as her admirer bad 
she hastened to comply 


Whate’er they were, thy dreams were 
not of earth, 

For not o’er thee, sweet babe! had yet 
been thrown 

The taint that poisons every mortal birth. 

And marks the child of man, Misfor¬ 
tune ! for thy own.” 

The next candidate for public ap¬ 
plause was a gentleman in black, at 
least six feet high, and though pro¬ 
bably on the borders of fifty, yet as 
slender as a stripling of eighteen. 
He was certainly one of the most 
awkward beings 1 had ever seen, yet 
there was something like humour in 
his face. 1 was not surprised to hear 
him commence with hoping that the 
ladies would recollect he was an old 
bachelor, and, besides, that he was 
answerable only for the tvords^ not 
for the ideas, of the poem he was 
about to recite, it being a transla¬ 
tion, and was entitled 
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Imitated from the Itelian of RoMi. 

** One day, as all ancient historians agree. 
Master Cupid determin’d to hold a levee ; 
So he call’d for his porter, to stand at his 
gate, 

To admit all his guests in due order and 
state. 

His porter soon came, and his name is 

Conceit is his daughter, and Prudery his 
niece; 

He stood at the gate in his high-powder’d 
wig. 

And,like all other porters, he look’d inigh« 
ty big: 

And, proud of his powV, as our histoty 
pretends, 

He only admitted particular Mends. 

First, Youth was receiv'd vidth a smile 
and a bow, 

A favourite of Cupid’s, as all men allow; 
Then Beauty was welcom’d with much 
complaisance. 

For the Graces were with her each charm 
to enhance 

Then, next, were admitted both Laughs ^ 
ter and Sjwrty | 

But the time of their stay, it is said, L 
was but short ; j 

They are not at their ease when they | 
visit the court: J 

Next, Jealousy came, with two Mends by 
her side, 

Mistress Folly was one, and the other 
Don Pride ; 

And long was the audience they had of 
their lord, 

For this was a trio that Cupid ador’d; 
And many the weighty affairs they debated, 
^*oo important by fur to be publicly stated: 
Then Treachery made his appearance, 
with face 

As grim as a Courtier’s when turn'd out 
of place; 

But Cupid was graciously pleas’d to be kind. 
So Treachery soon gave his cores to the 
wind X 

Rage enter’d the next, and you soon 
might descry, 

By a something like pleasure that glanced 
in his eye. 

That the god had receiv’d him with com¬ 
plaisance too, 

As gods, when they think it expedient, 
will do: 

Then Innocence^ bright as a morning in 
June, 

And Constancy^ stood in the glittering 
saloon; 

But I rather suspect they were turn’d 
Out of doors, 

For Cupid pronounced them a couple of 
bores. 


The whole of the crowd had now |>aid 
their addresses, 

And Cupid had heard all their cores and 
distresses; 

One only remain’d, whom Caprice had 
lefbs’d 

To admit, and, besides, hod most-grossly 
abus’d, 

For he bore him a grudge; if you ask 
me his name, 

Vou must know it was Wisdom—^1 tell 
it with shame; 

But at last, when he saw that ho would 
not dqxirt, 

Caprice sought his master with wnrath at 
his heart. 

And, bowing profoundly, he said with a 
sneer, 

* Old Wisdom^ below, shall I show him 

up here ?’ 

* Poor square-toes!’ cried Cupid, su]>* 

pressing a smile; 

^ And has he been waiting, kind soul, all 
this while ? 

Fray tell the old boy I am busy to-day. 
He may call the next time that he jiasses 
this way.’ ” 

Every body declared tbat this was 
positively libellous, and that, as none 
but an old bachelor would have writ¬ 
ten it, no one but an old bachelor 
would ever have thought of transla¬ 
ting it. Here, 1 am sure, is a gen¬ 
tleman," said Lady Caroline, turn¬ 
ing to me with one of her sweetest 
smiles, who entertains less satirical 
notions of the tender passion, whether 
he be a bachelor or not." Your 
ladyship docs me only justice,'’ an¬ 
swered 1, with a bow. “ 1 am a ba¬ 
chelor, and I may say * an old one 
too,' but I have not yet forgot the 
time when I enjoyed 

* The bloom of young desire, and purple 

light of love.’ ” 

My hour was now come.” No 
apology would be taken,'and to vin¬ 
dicate, therefore, the sincerity of the 
declaration 1 had just made, 1 re¬ 
peated, as well as my memory would 
allow, some lines 1 had written be¬ 
fore 1 was nineteen, and which 1 had 
dignified with the name of 

iHttlttal ilabe. 

O l ’tis a joy all joys above 
To know that an innocent heart is 
thine. 

To press with thy lip the Ups you love, 
And round the dear neck thy arm to 
twine: 
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The rapturous sigb^ and the melting 
glance. 

Delights the ear, and enchants the eye; 

And lost in affection's 'ivitcbing trance, 
The soul is serene as a Summer sky. 

O! Heav’ti itself has no happier hours 
Than those spent by young lovers In 
youth’s bright day,-^ 

’Tls the sunshine of life, ere the darkling 
show’rs 

Have hurried that sunshine for ever 
away. 

The bosom is pure and the heart is warm. 
And all around there is golden light; 

Unknown as yet is the winter storm, 
Unfelt as yet is the winter blight. 

Irene! I’ve watch'd on thy lip the smile. 
And gain'd new life from thy balmy 
breath; 

Whilst on thy dear brow there shone the 
while 

Love’s simple gift, a rosy wreath ; 

But little needed that brow so fair 
Lilies or roses to give it grace; 

Thy sunny ringlets of amber hair 
Were all it requir'd of loveliness. 

Surely, Irene, such love as ours 

Is not like the love that is changed at 
will; 
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To it we have owed all our happiest hours. 
To it we will oWc alt our happiness 
still. 

Worlds may perish, and ages may roll, 
But mutual affboflon can never be 
cloy'd ; 

Ours is the love which takes root in the 
soul, 

And only con die when the soul is de- 
stre^’d; 

Outs is tire love God has doom'd to be 
The bright pure love of eternity." 

As soon as 1 had ended, the secre¬ 
tary, who had observed Lady Caro¬ 
line indulge in a secret yawn or two 
during my recitation, begged to re¬ 
mind her that it was now eleven 
o’clock. She took the hint with much 
tliankfulness, and the Society was 
adjourned. 

Dickson returned with me to the 
inn, where we finished another bottle 
of wine, and talked over our even¬ 
ing’s amusement. Early next morn¬ 
ing I left Edgefield. When I may 
again visit it, Heaven only knows. 

H. G. B. 
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UY FIRST SERMON. 


Nearly five-and-twenty years 
have elapsed since I first mounted 

the pulpit of-. The occurrences 

of that day are deeply engraven on 
my mind. It was a delightful morn¬ 
ing in June, and the eighth of the 
month. The sun shone forth in all 
its brilliancy and splendour. There 
was scarcely sufficient breeze to agi¬ 
tate the trees of my father’s small 
garden. The small birds chirped on 
the bushes, as if rejoicing in the ge¬ 
neral harmony; and there was a 
calmness, and s^lness, and quiet re¬ 
pose, which is only felt and perceiv¬ 
ed on a Sabbath morning. All na¬ 
ture, on that morning of rest, seemed 
to participate in the cessation from 
labour, and to breathe a purer air. 
When I first looked abroad from my 
chamber, my anxious spirit was re¬ 
freshed by the beauty and quietness 
of general nature. No one of the 
lords of creation was to be seen a- 
broad, and the dumb animals lay 
stretched at their ease in the neen 
fields and sunny braes, llie little 
burn rippled down, and sparlded in 
the glances of the sun-beam; and 
the only sounds that were heard were 


the gurgling of the waters, and the 
sweet chirpings of the birds, and the 
hummings of bees. The scene that 
presented itself to my view was one 
of no common beauty. It was fa¬ 
miliar to my earliest impressions, 
and the sight of it, on this morning 
of my first public ministrations, a- 
wakened recollections that were deep¬ 
ly seated, and almost overwhelming. 
It was here that 1 had spent the ear¬ 
ly days of innocence and childho^. 
Every tree and stone were connected 
with some association of history or 
of feeling; and the impressions of 
youth, which are always indelible, 
came rushing on my mind with irre¬ 
sistible force. I had spent a lively 
and happy childhood in these sylvan 
scenes,^ under the superintendance 
and tuition of a fond and affectionate 
father, who still lived to witness the 
fruits of his fostering care. In the 
joyousness of youth, I had become 
the familiar favourite of every cot- 
ti^er around us. 1 strolled on the 
hills, fished in the streams, and 
sought birds' nests in the woods, with 
the youngest of my own sex ; and I 
courted and danced with the wood- 
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land beauties of the oUier. In short, 
1 enterecl into all the simple concerns 
of these simple rustics, and 1 was 
then as much impressecl as they were 
themselves with their interest and 
importance. The minister of a parish 
in Scotland, at that time, did not oc¬ 
cupy a station which, in point of 
wealth, could entitle him to put him¬ 
self above the sphere of the humblest 
cottager. Enjoying, as my father 
did, the respect and attachment of 
all his flock, he was at the same time 
admitted more as an equal than as a 
superior; and the minister’s son was 
not treated with more respect. From 
the indulgent course of studies which 
my father had prescribed, I was sent 
to college, and to severer masters, in 
the town of —— , where 1 remained 
for ten years, without having visited 
iny native village. 1 went through 
my trials and public examinations 
with what my friends were pleased 
to term considerable ^clata and I had 
been licensed to preach at the neigh¬ 
bouring Presbytery, before 1 made 
my appearance at the manse. 1 came 
home the night before, and was to 
begin my public ministry by preach¬ 
ing my first sermon in my lather’s 
pulpit- 

What a change was here eflected 
in a few years! From the wild, re¬ 
gardless youngster, 1 had become 
the staid, sober, religious instructor. 
Instead of associating familiarly, and 
entering heartily into their little 
schemes of adventure and of mirth, 

1 was to address them and rule them 
in the character of teacher and mas¬ 
ter. After a sleepless night, I was 
indulging in these reflections, which 
partook as much of a melancholy as 
a pleasurable colouring, when 1 was 
reminded by my father that the reli¬ 
gious duties of the morning were 
about to be performed. These were 
gone through with that piety and 
peace which are exclusively the cha¬ 
racteristics of God's people. When 
seated at the breakfast-table, I could 
perceive the varied aspect and de¬ 
meanour of the domestic circle ; my 
mother was pale and agitated, and 1 
saw her tremble as she handed me 
the cup. My lovely sister was flush¬ 
ed with hope, and anxiety, and pride, 
and joy,-^nd my father, as if striv¬ 
ing witb similar feeling^s, or as if 
wishing to impress me with the dig¬ 


nity and seriousness of ray duties, 
was more than ordinarily grave and 
austere. 1 was struck also with the 
peculiar expression of our old ser¬ 
vant John’s countenance, as he oc¬ 
casionally came into' the room. He 
had known me from my infancy, and 
it was but as yesterdax that he had 
seen me a haflUns caflan," running 
wild about the braes. There was an 
odd mixture of mirth and melancho¬ 
ly, a repressed smile, and an assumed 
gravity, which, if 1 had been in other 
mood, or in other circumstances, 
would have afforded me some pleasure 
to analyse. But notwithstanding 
every effort, 1 could not free myself 
from something like a feeling of an¬ 
xiety or apprehension. 1 succeeded, 
however, in bringing myself into a 
state of calmness and self-command ; 
and after conning over my sermon 
for the sixtieth time, 1 took the road 
to the church. My spirits were cool, 
and though I felt a uight tremor in 
my frame, 1 was firm and collected. 
1 was accompanied by my good old 
father. The neighbouring roads were 
crowded with people cleanly and de¬ 
cently dressed, proceeding on their 
way to church, to hear their former 
companion deliver his maiden ser¬ 
mon) and there was something ex¬ 
tremely interesting in the si^t of 
people gathering from all parts of the 
country, to the house of God. It is 
here that the powerful influence of re¬ 
ligion is felt much more universally, 
and is displayed much more unequi¬ 
vocally, than in the artificial sooictiea 
of towns or cities. The glens, and 
hills, and dales, speak in the native 
language of rdiigion, and their inha¬ 
bitants yield to the divine influence 
which is impressed upon every thing 
around them, and lead their views 
from Nature’s works to Nature’s 
God.” Their contemplation is not 
obscured, or their attention distract¬ 
ed, by the forms of art or the dis¬ 
tortions of fashion ; and they Join 
in the simple worship of their fore¬ 
fathers with a simplicity and single¬ 
ness of heart which is not to be found 
amidst the refined and artificial vo¬ 
taries of fashion and folly. On my 
entering the church, 1 saw many 
faces of old acquaintances, whose 
eyes were directed towards me with 
friendly and anxious interest; and 
when 1 entered the pulpit along with 
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their own revered and ancient Pfts« 
tor, 1 could easily perceive emotions 
of pride and exultation mantling their 
homel V but kind countenances. My 
father^B prayer was extremely affect¬ 
ing. He besought a blessing on our 
present meeting, and he prayed ear¬ 
nestly and pathetically for strength 
and unders&nding to the speaker 
who was to address them in the 
holy character of His Messenger. 

1 was nearly overcome, and 1 rose 
to commence mv labours with some 
degree of tr^iuation. The church 
was hushed, the most profound si¬ 
lence prevailed, and all eyes were 
intensmy and earnestly fixed upon 
the pulpit. I was calmed by this uni¬ 
versal acquiescence—1 experienced 
the indescribable influence an at¬ 
tentive audience, and 1 felt all my 
energies roused. My text was that 
most beautiful verse in Ecclesiastes, 
and which 1 never repeat but with 
a thrill of delight, l^member thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them.” 1 
cannot speak of the merits of the ser¬ 
mon. In these my riper days, it 
appears, upon cooler consideration, to 
h^ye been too flowery and poetical— 
too much regard being paid to the 
language anil the periods, and too 
little to the substance and the sense. 
Like the greater part of younff ^ach- 
ers* sermons, it sacrificed too much 
to the graces of oratory, and could 
suf^, with much probable advan¬ 
tage, to be jHTuned and weeded. I 
have the sermon yet beside me, and,- 
on perusing it yesterday, for the first 
time these twenty years, I felt my 
cheek burn, andtny pt^e beat quick, 
at the thought of having once coolly 
and warmly aj^lauded the prurient 
and extravagant effUsion. Let no 
one talk to a young man of the im¬ 
portance md. seriousness of his pas¬ 
toral duties, or of the necessity of 
being plain and practical in his week¬ 
ly addresses to his fellow-men. There « 
never was a young preacher who did « 
not look upon the pulpit merely as a 
place adapted for the display of his 
talents. He views it as the public 
arena, where he enjoys the only op¬ 
portunity afforded to his profession 
of. putting forth his strength and 
iniml, and exhibiting his powers cf 


oratory; and it runs counter to the 
laws of Nature, to expect that he will 
repress these powers, or sacrifice this 
opportunity of shewing them, for the 
bare performance of his cold and ab¬ 
stract duty. The mistake is, that he 
looks upon his duties as too much of 
a profession. 1 feel ashamed novf, 
of the exuberant ornaments of this 
my first Discourse, hut then 1 felt 
satisfied and proud of them. At 
some of these artificial pauses, 1 
thought 1 perceived a slight move¬ 
ment of applause amongst my home¬ 
ly friends, and 1 was gratified with 
the supposed force of roy preaching. 
I was excited to still greater exer¬ 
tions, and was delivering, with en- 
creased energy, one of my most la¬ 
boured passaTCs, when 1 was sud¬ 
denly laid horn of by my arm, which 
was extended, to add force to my 
exhortations. My father, assuming 
my place in the pulpit, addressed the 
audience, My friends, our young 
friend John seems to ha’e forgot 
where he is, and who he is speaking 
to. We are not in a theatre, nor are 
we come here to listen to theatrical 
airs. He is young, and will learn— 
ay, and he maun learn before he 
again preaches here. We are ower 
auld to be led away by sound, in 
place of sense, and we are engaged 
in too important a work to be di¬ 
verted from the execution of it by 
mere poetry and noise.” 1 learnt a 
lesson from this severe rebuke, of 
v^ich I was the better all the test of 
my days, and 1 never again offended 
the ears or hearts of my unsophisti¬ 
cated congregation, by theatrical airs, 
or theatrical composition. It was not 
long ere I recov^ed my character 
with my father, and the most sober- 
minded of his congregation, and 1 
lyas soon set down as being one of 
the soundest and plainest preachers 
in that neighbourhood. 

With the encreasei experience of 
a long life, and varied observation, 
I have become more and more con¬ 
vinced, that themore nearlya preach¬ 
er approaches to simplicity in nis ser¬ 
mons, the more nearly he ap¬ 
proximate to that standard of ex¬ 
cellence held out to us in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is very evident, that 
religion, in all its views, and in all 
its hearings, embraces elements of 
thought, capable of engaging the 
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inont iMw^ul energies of the most 
gigantic mind and extensive iniagi* 
nation. But it ought never to be 
forgot, that the world does not wboI« 
ly consist of philosophers or of poets, 
and that, on the contrary, the great 

humble, sober-minded 
followers of the Cross, who have an 
equally important interest at stake 
in the discussion of this most imporU 
ant of all suldccts. lit is to them ctiief- 
ly that the preacher ought to address 
himself, and in doing so, lie ought 
to choose the simplest method and 


the plainest language. It is unques¬ 
tionable, too, that in this way he will 
reach the bowm of the learned in a 
much more efi^ctual manner than 
by imitating them in their scholastic 
and metaphysical disquisitions. But 
this is too important a point to be 
entered upon at present. With your 
permission, 1 shall restone the sub¬ 
ject at some future period, and 1 
shall then take an opportunity of 
suggesting a few hints to young 
preachers, both as to the composition 
and delivery of their sermons. M. 
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MR EDITOR, 

1 AM, Sir, what some persons 
would denominate a good-tempered 
quiz, because 1 very often amuse 
myself with the eccentricities, and 
sometimes laugh at the expense of 
my neighbours. Give me leave to 
tell you, that a grmt deal of valuable 
information may be acquired by ob¬ 
serving the world as it rolls unuorm- 
ly forward,—by noticing the order 
and disorder, the agreements and the 
squabbles, the hugs and jostlings, 
with the various contentions and 
strifes, of the mixed multitude, as it 
isurged onwards; that is, as the whole 
mass of the people are hurried on in 
their several vocations, either as im¬ 
mersed in business, or absorbed in 
pleasure. While thus employed, in 
the society of fncchanics you are some¬ 
times disgusted with vulgarity ; but 
then you have, generally, nature be¬ 
fore your eyes ; candour shines in al¬ 
most every face; every one utters hia 
thoughts as they arise ; ^ere is little 
or no dissimulation, nor any cloak¬ 
ing of sentiments. Among the flut- 
terers in high life, you are fatigued 
with the flat, dull monotony of never- 
varying pride and nonsense; here 
every Unng is governed by fashion 
and etiquette ; the features must be 
screwed up into gravity ; you must 
smile by rule, and to laugh is vul^r; j| 
the conversation is restrained and^ 
artificial; every one acts bis part; 
spontaneous thoughts are concealed, 
and the mind is constantly bewilder¬ 
ed in the lalwrinths of form and 
ceremony. The middling class of 
every community is, in my opinion, 
much the best. I ‘ 

VOL. XT. 


“P —— 

often compare^tbe 


three orders of mankind to a cask of 
fine old Octo^r, in whidt the top u 
aU froth, the bottom dregs, but the 
middle whifleaome, enlivening, ex- 
c^ent beverage. My situation in life 
gives me an opportunity of mixing 
with all sorts and conditions of men; 
1 am one evening with a noble lord ; 
another at the house of a bishop of 
my acquaintance; another at the vi¬ 
carage. I sometimes spend my time 
at an inn or an hotel, and the next 
day you find me at a tavern. Some¬ 
times 1 go for a fortnight Into the 
country, and hunt with the bum- 
kins, yclept-the gentry; and notun- 
frequently I may be met with at the 
theatre, or amid parties of theatrical 
heroes and heroines, the kings and 
queens, lords and ladies, and gentle¬ 
men commoners of the little stage— 
by whom the vices and follies of 
the actors on the great stage of the 
world are said to be held up in mi¬ 
mic ridicule, to the few who attend 
such exhibitions, and who can, more¬ 
over, afford fo pay for sudh instruc¬ 
tive entert^nments* 

My friend Batty is at diis time a 
first-rate actor,—a good comiej^for- 
mer,—an 6XGdlentJlfo»s?eur TonsoHf 
—good, in sbortj at any thing. We 
drove, a few days ago, into the coun¬ 
try, to dine with our common friend 
Pearson .who is a great man also in his 
way; very pompous, quiterich,and, in 
his own <^nion, exceedingly learned. 
After dinner, the following edifying 
and instructive dialogue took plaee* 
** Yours,'* said Pearson to Batty; 

is a fogging sort of life; agreat deal 
of drudgery, and not well rewarded 

L 
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for your labour.” " True, Sir, very 
true; but, however, nine pounds a- 
week, and a benefit of two hundred 
pounds once a-year, is not to be 
snufied at. 1 acknowledge that such 
wages, for men of high icdents, are ra¬ 
ther scrubby, but we make shift to 
exbrt.” " To exist, indeed !” replied 
Pearson: *'Tvhy, Sir, nine pounds a- 
week, with a benefit of two hundrecl 
pounds, is six hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year; and this, 1 can as¬ 
sure you, is a very handsome income. 
Let me see—our Vicar has two hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds, and the 
Teacher one hundred pounds a-ycar ; 
now you make twice as much as both, 
and they are both men of consider¬ 
able talents, and great information. 
You are well rewarded indeed : why, 
ou cannot lay tip less than three 
undred a-year, Mr Batty ; so tliat, 
in a short time, you will accumulate 
an independent fortune. I suppose, 
too, from long practice, that you 
commit to memory very quick ?” 
** Very rapidly. Sir,”' said Batty; 
“ I have, on a push, got by rote two 
hundred lines, in an hour and twenty 
tninutes, and performed them in high 
style, the same evening, on the 
boanls of Drury Lane.” And you 
are frequently iiivitetl to great men’s 
tables?” “Oil yes, very often; I dined 

not a month ago with Lord G-, 

and a fortnight back with Sir A. 

C-and I am hand and glove 

with the Lord Mayor—mostly sup 
with him twice a-week, and when he 
is at the theatre, he always takes me 
home with him in his coach. 1 knew 
him, you see. Sir, when we were 
boys, and Tom Jiatty was then, let 
me tell you, the richest and best 
fellow of the two.” “ I am gkid," 
said Pearson, that you have such 
respectable connections ; and when 
you get rich—” Rich ! yes, a fine 
thing that,” replied the Thespian ; 
** but when will that come to pass ?” 
** Why, from your income. Sir, it is 
impossible but that you must in a 
short time be in very easy circum¬ 
stances.” “ Ah ! Mr Pearson, you 
are not aware of our immense €x~ 
peitsenf and know nothing about our 
heavy mulctures. 1 have, as I said, 
nominally nine pounds a-wcek; that 
is, when 1 perform every night ; but 
sometimes I only get three nights.” 
" Well, but—” " Why, then, I re¬ 


ceive four pounds ten a-week; 1 
think it a jgood week if 1 act four 
nights, but the average is three only; 
and then, you know, there are the 
summer months, that produce little 
or nothing, and our benefits are very 
precarious—^yes. Sir, very fluctuating 
and uncertain.” ** That certainly 
alters the case, Mr Batty; however, 
as you have no family—no months 
that want bread, nor wt that want 
shoes, I still think that—” ** That 
1 shall soon be rich by my savings 
out of my earnings ? But I,” said 
Batty, think quite the contrary: 
and now, if you please, we will sink 
the shop altogether; give me leave 
to inform you, Mr Pearson, that I 
detest it. This is,” he continued, 
** very good whisky; there is no 
liquor 1 like so much as whisky; it 
makes heavenly punch! and wnat a 
charming dram after dinner, or when 
one is ready to faint, after great ex¬ 
ertion on the stage ! But 1 can tell 
you an excellent story about whisky. 
Several years ago, 1 became acquaint¬ 
ed with an officer in the Kxcise ; he 
did then, and still continues to do, a 
little ill the smuggling line: he is 
from Ireland, you see, and he sup¬ 
plies me with some of the very best 
Irishone—prime stuft’, as ever touch¬ 
ed alip—real mountain dew—1 never 
get any thing like it. This, however, 
(sipping at liis glass,) this is not 
very bad, but it is nothing like mine, 
as I am sure you will say when you 
taste it. Gentlemen, you will dine 
with me on Monday week—aye, let 
me see, on Monday, 1 think 1 have 
no engagement for that day—and 
then you will say you have tasted 
whisky^ such whisky as you had 
never before tasted—Gh! what a fla¬ 
vour ! but shall I have the felicity of 
entertaining you, in my poor way, in 
my little cottage at Lambeth ?” We 
all promised. Then,” said he, “ 1 
am a lucky fellow in two things, as 
you shall near; first, because 1 shall 
be honoured with your good com¬ 
pany ; with respect to the next, why, 
gentlemen, you must know that, two 
days ago, 1 received a note from the 
Lord Mayor ; * Batty/ said he, ' send 
me all the whisky you have got in 
your cellar, and remember you dine 
with me on the tenth instant, and 
let me have none of your silly ex¬ 
cuses, but come without farther ce- 
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rcmony; ami he concluded wUhj 
* dear Batty, * 1 am yours, &c. 

Now, what do you think 1 did? why 
1 sent his loraship twenty dozen, 
leaving only five bottles behind; but 
that will serve us for Monday, and 
perhaps before that time 1 shul ob¬ 
tain a fresh supply/’ 

You may think, perhaps, Mr Edi¬ 
tor, that my friend Batty has made a 
tolerable swell; and 1 think myself 
that his conversation smells very 
strongly of egotism ; hut I assure you 
1 liave softened it down very consi¬ 
derably ; and believe me. Sir, 1 hear 
every day similar bragging from 
braggadocios similarly situated to my 
friend Batty; and, what is still worse, 
as you may perceive, all is not truth 
which tlicy utter—1 seldom quote 
them as authority. But, without fur¬ 
ther comment, let ns proceed. 

Monday at length arrived, and 
Batty’s dinner was served up in 
grand style, in his neat little cottage 
at Lambeth: no ox’s cheek, no liver 
and bacon, no! every thing was 
good, and of the right kind. The 
soles, our host assured us, were fried 
in oil fresh from Italy, a present from 

his friend General Jl-, who had 

Just arrived in England—the turkey 
was from Kent—tile ham from Wes- 
]flialia—the oysters from Melton— 
the mutton from the IVelch luouii- 
tjiins—the wines from Franco—and 
the whisky, as the reader already 
knows, was from Irishonc. Suppose 
now. Sir, that the dinner is over, the 
ladies withdrawn, the King’s health 
liaving already been drunk, and all 
the company in high glee ; Mr Batty 
proceeded to inform us, that, on the 
tenth, as per invitation, he dined 
with the Lord Mayor; but that he was 
far from being comfortable—no! he 
was vexed, confoundedly vexed ; and 
he proceeded to vent his complaints. 
" The great I>r Strap," said he, was 
there, and he seemed determined 
rather to dispute every thing, than to 
acquiesce in any assertion tliat ap- 
l)eared the least doubtful. A friend 
of raiuc," continued he, “ Mr Gaw¬ 
ky—you know him very well, he is 
a porter-brewer in the borough, very 
rich, and very respectable. This gen¬ 
tleman wishing to pay him a com¬ 
pliment, observed to this Dr Strap, 
that he had no doubt he was a great 
disciplinarian.” “ You are right, 


Sir," replied the doctor, ** for discip¬ 
line maxes a scholar, and discipline 
makes a gentleman; and the want of 
discipline has made you what you 
are/' ** Now, my friends,” said 
Batty, “ this was throwing the sledge* 
hammer with a vengeance; no per¬ 
son is, in my opinion, proof against 
such unwieldy weapons, nor deserves 
to be smitten in such a manner. The 
doctor, however, is a great man, and 
may sometimes presume upon his 
greatness, to assist his arguments. 
Believe me, gentlemen, 1 do not like 
any great men, except those upon 
the stage; and wc never rely upon 
our greatness, to beat down an anta¬ 
gonist, nor do loe ever attempt to 
brow-beat an inferior,—no f we 
should scorn such a subterfuge. 
Well, J was just about to answer 
Dr Strap in his own way, but 1 was 
prevented by iny friend Mr Field¬ 
ing, who sat on my right. This gen¬ 
tleman is, you know, an author, a 
poet, a reviewer, and a great classic 
withal; but he is a peaceable man, 
and he begged me to refrain, ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ it is well known that Dr 
Strap has a mind truly gigantic, and 
his learning is porfeclly colossal ; 
we little stars must hide our di- 
niiuislied lieails/ 1 had, however, 
never a better mind in all my life to 
cat my dinner, than 1 now' liad to 
trounce the iloctor, But, gentle¬ 
men,” said he, looking round the 
tabic, “ you forget tin* whisky,—how 
do you like my whisky ?—is it not 
the most delicious of all delights ? 
wine of every doacriptioti is, in mjr 
opinion, nieie slip-slop to it. VeB,’ 
said he, sipping at his glass, “ it is 
nectar, and the gods must at this 
moment envy us our bliss!” We 
assured him that his panegyric was 
not too lavish in its praise, for that 
it was certainly above all commenda¬ 
tion. Well, as I was saying,” he 
continued, I had great difficulty in 
restraining my anger ; it was so rude, 
you know,—it was so ungcntlcmanly, 
you know,—upon my word, if 1 had 
been the object of his ridicule, 1 think 
1 should have called him out. Oh ! 1 
cannot bear ridicule, of all things ; a 
joke may be borne with, or a rap on 
the knuckles, but my friend’s rebuke 
was the severest of any ever given; 
hang me if 1 could have foigiven 
him. No! 1 would rather have been 
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condemned to commit to memory 
twenty lines from the * Curse of Ke* 
hams,* where there is neither rhyme 
nor reason,—not one single poetical 
image,—not one scintillation of ge-> 
nius, nor one idea worth remember¬ 
ing !” ** But where,” said Mr Pear- 
aon, smiling, “ where, Mr Batty, 
would you, in that elegant poem, 
meet with twenty lines such as you 
mention ?” “ Find them !” rejoined 
our enraged host ; why, in fifty, in 
a hundred, in a thousand places; 
any where, all over, in every page 
twenty suck lines may be discovered. 
But pardon, excuse me, friend Pear¬ 
son ; 1 am vexed, you see, horridly 
vex^; and what 1 was obliged to 
conceal at ray Lord Mayor’s table 
has now burst from me like a volca¬ 
nic eruption ; but my mind is a little 
relieved from its tormenting state of 
perturbation ; its ebullitions will now 
cease,—the whirlwind of passion has 
subsided, and I am now calm ; yes, 
calm as the unruffled deep after a 
violent storm, when scarcely a ze¬ 
phyr ripples its placid bosom. 

“Besides,” he resumed, “Dr Strap 
ingrossed nearly the whole of the 
conversation ; nobody could be heard 
but himself; 1 bate such rudeness; 
one could not squeeze a word an hour 
in edgeways. He bored the company 
for a full hour about Greek particles 
and Latin terminations; 1 thought 
he would never have ended; then he 
gave us a dissertation on the origin 
of the Celtic, Erse, and Gaelic lan¬ 
guages, which, he contended, all 
came from the same root.” But,” 
said Mr Pearson, “ did the company 
believe him, on his bare assertion 
** Certainly,” replied Batty, “ for no 
one had tne temerity to contradict 
him. Why, Sir, he would have drag¬ 
ged you back through the dark ages, 
to the time of the confusion of 
tongues at the building of Babel; 1 
assure you 1 wished such learned 
gibberish, and the reciter of it, both 
at Old Nick. He was so affected, too ; 
and pomposity, affectation, and ego¬ 
tism, 1 nold them, you know, in 
utter detestation!” 

How blind are men to their own 
failings! You may perceive. Sir, that 
1 , your faithful correspondent, am no 
talker; no, my business is to observe 
and to listen, Uiat 1 know what is 

said by otUers. There is, you know, a 


proverbial expression, “ that a still 
toOgue makc» a wise bead;” this 
suits my case very well; but to shew 
you that / am not vain, 1^ must beg 
leave to declare that I think the re¬ 
verse proposition is more to be de¬ 
pended upon, namely, that a wim 
head makes a still ton^e.” This is 
my opinion; but as different people 
think and judge differently on the 
same subjects, 1 do not, you must 
observe, give it as my positive opi¬ 
nion, from which there is no ap¬ 
peal ; no! and to shew you, at ^e 
same time, that 1 am possessed of a 
large portion of candour to those 
who may differ from my decision, 1 
beg permission to refer it to the fu¬ 
ture consideration of Dr Strap, or my 
friend Batty, or, if j/ou think it would 
be better, to the majority of the good 
people of this happy nation, who will 
probably treat it as a public question, 
and adopt that mode of reasoning 
commonly made use of by the ladies 
at their tea-parties, or by the gentle¬ 
men after dinner, over a glass of wine, 
or a bumper of whisky punch; and 
this wdll certainly be the best man¬ 
ner possible; for reasoning, every one 
knows, is a very dry subject; where, 
then, can it be so well managed as in 
places where there is plenty of drink ? 

At a late hour, Mr Pearson ob¬ 
served that it was, he thought, near¬ 
ly time for him to depart, for as it 
would be high tide at two o’clock in 
the morning, he should have to rise 
from his bed at that hour to bathe. 
“ To bathe !” exclaimed Batty, “ at 
two o’clock in the morning! Why, 
Sir, you’ll be then fast enough asleep, 
I warrant you.” ** 1 intend. Sir,” 
rejoined the other, “ to bathe at two 
o’clock; and let me tell you, Mr 
Batty, 1 can rise at what hour I 
please, because 1 have accustomed 
myself to do so ; and custom, you 
know, is a kind of second nature, 
which enables one to perform won¬ 
ders.” “ Wonders indeed!” said 
our host; '' pray pardon me, but it 
must be, not a wonder^ but a miror/c, 
that would drag me from my bed at 
that early hour, to plunge myself 
into cold water.” Because you are 
totally unacquainted, Mr Batty, with 
the beneficial efl^ets arising from 
cold-water bathing; why. Sir, it 
strengthens and braces the nervous 
system,—prevents obstructions, by 


keeping open the pores in the skin,— 
aiifi thus prevents disease^ prolongs 
life, excites health, and renders our 
situation here comfortable and hap- 

E y.” Wonderful indeed! why 
athing, according to your creed, 
seems to be the grand panacea,” said 
Batty: ** prayj Sir, 1 hope to give 
no onence, but are you not employed 
by Bianchi to preach in favour of 
his baths? Why, vou might make a 
fortune, if you hacf not one already, 
by writing pulEt in favour of quack- 
medicinesbut now tell me, reri- 
ottslyt do you positively intend to 
rise at two o’clock, to bathe your 
limbs, for the good of your health ?” 

Most certainly,” replied Pearson, 
'' and 1 attribute your rudeness to 
our ignorance, Mr Batty; for the 
eneBcial effects of frequently bath¬ 
ing in salt water arc known to every 
person but yourself,—were known to 
the ancient Romans, as well as the 
Greeks; and the custom is recom¬ 
mended as salubrious by every phy¬ 
sician who puts any value upon his 
reputation. Let me request. Sir, that 
you will ill future pause, before you 
condemn what you have never prac¬ 
tised.” Well, well,” replied Batty, 
1 am, if you wish it, as ignorant 
as a sheep ; 1 like to bathe in hot 
weather, but in the month of De¬ 
cember, you must excuse me,—^nor 
do I yet believe, friend Pearson, that 
you are in earnest.” You are at 
liberty, my theatrical hero, to be¬ 
lieve or to doubt just what you 
please ; but 1 shall bathe if 1 live, 
that is certain.” Here ended a dia¬ 
logue, interesting, to be sure, but it 
contains an abundance of that figure 
in rhetoric which is denominated 
by me pommits 7 iofjsense, 

Mr Jacob, a philosopher, and one 
of the party, who, like myself, had 
remained silent to the present time, 
now took from bis side-pocket an oc¬ 
tavo volume, and begged to be al¬ 
lowed to read the following article, 
which, he said, was from a valuable 
and profound work, just published 
by his friend, a professor, and one 
of the greatest men of the present 
age. From microscopic observa¬ 
tions, it has been computed that the 


skin is perforated by a thousand holes 
in the length of an inch. If we esti¬ 
mate the whole surface of the body 
of a middle-sized man to be sixteen 
square feet, it must contain 2 ,: 104',000 
pores. These pores are the mouthx 
of BO many excretory vessels, which 
perform that important function in 
the animal economy, insenxibfe per- 
spiration^ The lun^ discharge every 
minute six grains, and the surface of 
the skin from three to twenty grains, 
the average over the whole body be¬ 
ing fifteen grains of lymph, consist¬ 
ing of water, with a very minute ad¬ 
mixture of salt, acetic acid, and a 
trace* of iron. If we suppose this 
perspirable matter to consist of glo¬ 
bules only ten times smaller than the 
red particles of blood, or about the 
five thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter, it would require a succes¬ 
sion of four hundred of them to is¬ 
sue from each orifice every second.” 

Mr Pearson now thanked Mr Ja¬ 
cob for thus illustrating his argu¬ 
ments in favour of bathing. ** But,” 
said he to that gentleman, 1 tliiiik. 
Sir, the fine discovery which you 
have lately made is not so well 
known as it deserves to bethen 
looking round, give me leave, my 
worthy friends, to inform you, that 
this learned gentleman, who is inde¬ 
fatigable in the cause of science, has 
lately discovered a new substance, a 
sort of pebble, which is difierent iu 
its composition from any known ma¬ 
terial. Some of our most profound 
chemists suppose it to belong to the 
class of metals,—others are certain 
that it has an alkaline base. Till, 
however, its properties shall be better 
known, they have agreed to call it, 
from the name of the discoverer, (in 
the new nomenclature,)a Sacobith !” 

All the company expressed a high 
degree of satisfaction for the honour 
thus conferred upon one of the vota¬ 
ries of science,—thanked Mr Pearson 
for the infonnation he had given 
them—and soon after they adjourn¬ 
ed, each man to his home, and 1 to 
my chamber, to note down, as 1 
usually do, the transactions of the 
preceding day.—^Ever yours, 

p£TEa Pepagogue, Jun. 
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* The ehaim by which horses ore yoked to a plough, or cart, arc called traccu Doss 

the above author mean that one of these has ever been found in the 1^ mph ? 
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SKETCHES OF THE EARLY UISTOUY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 

CHURCH OF SCOYLAK2). 

No. II. 


When the First General Assembly 
broke up in December 1560 , it was 
formally continued to the fifteenth 
day of January next," and all who 
were present promised that they 
would either come to Edinburgh on 
that day, or cause other ('onimis- 
sioners to be sent in their place. 
There is no proof, however, of any 
ecclesiastical meeting leaving been 
held at the time appointed. Spottis- 
woud, indeed, says, that the Prior of 
St. Andrew’s, who repaired to France 
to the Queen, immediately upon the 
news of her husband’s death, was 
admonished “ by tlie Asseinblie of 
the Kirk, then convened at Edin¬ 
burgh," not to consent to her having 
mass said when she came to Scotland. 
But the appointment of the Prior 
proceeded from the Convention of 
the Estates which met about that 
time, and which Spottiswood seems 
to liave mistaken for an Assembly of 
the C'hurch. And although the in¬ 
struction alluded to may have been 
suggested by tlie licfonners, it could 
not CDinc from them as an Assem- 
blie of the Kirk then convened for 
they did not meet in that capacity 
till the 26 th (according to the Regis¬ 
ter,) or (according to Calderwood) 
ihc- 2'Uh of May 1561 . 

Ill the Iluik of the Universal 
Kirk,” the proceedings of this As¬ 
sembly are set down as a continua¬ 
tion of the First, but it may with 
more propriety be enumerated as the 
Second General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, as it seems to 
have met, not according to the terms 
of any previous continuation or ad¬ 
journment, but ill consequence of an 
urgent and alarming conjuncture. 
The Popish party began, about this 
time, to recover from the consterna¬ 
tion into which they had been 
thrown by the rapid progress of the 
Reformation, and their liopcs of re¬ 
gaining their former afHucnce and au¬ 
thority were greatly strengthened by 
the arrival of an Ambassador from 
France. ' lie was instructed, among 
other things, to demand, that the 
Bishops and. Churchmen should be 
restored to their own places^ and suf¬ 


fered to intramitt with their rents.^^ 
(Calderwood's Large MS., Vol. 1 ., p. 
702 .) A meeting of Parliament was 
approadiing, and the Popish nobili¬ 
ty, and their adherents, resorted in 
great numbers to Edinburgh, and 
cherished and avowed the most con¬ 
fident anticipations of success. The 
Reformers, roused by the boldness of 
their opponents, convened and adopt¬ 
ed the most strenuous resolutions in 
defence of their religious liberty. 

No roll of the Members of this 
Assembly of the Church has been 
preserved, but the place of meeting 
is stated to have b^n in the Tol- 
booth. After consultation, it was 
unanimously concluded, that a hum¬ 
ble supplication, with articles of 
complaint and redress, should be 
presented to the Lords of the Secret 
Council. The supplication is set 
down in Knox's History of the Re¬ 
formation. It expresses great ap¬ 
prehension of the re-establishment 
of Popery, and a firm determination 
to oppose it at every hazard. The 
Articles of complaint and redress, as 
given by Calderwood, (Large MS., 
Vol. I., 704 ,) were in substance as 
follow : 

I. That idolatry, and all monu¬ 
ments thereof, be suppressed, and 
the sayers and maintalners of mass 
punished. 

II. That provision be made for the 
sustenance of Superintendants, Mi¬ 
nisters, Exborters, and Readers; 
that Superintendants and Ministers 
be planted where they are needed ; 
and that all who contemn or disobey 
them, in the exercise of their func¬ 
tions, be punished. 

III. That the abusers and con¬ 
temners of the Sacraments be pu¬ 
nished. 

IV. That no letters be issued by 
the Lords of Session, for the pay¬ 
ment of tithes, without special pro¬ 
vision that the parishioners retain as 
much as is appointed to the Minister. 

V. That neither the Lords of 
Session, nor any other Judges, pro¬ 
ceed upon such precepts as may 
have passed at the instance of 
those who nave lately obtained feus 
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of vicarages, matiscs, and cliureli- 
yards; and that six acres of the 
best of the glebe be always reserved 
to the Minister. 

Vi. That some punishment be ap¬ 
pointed for such as purchase, bring 
home, and execute the Pope’s bulls 
within this realm. 

These articles may serve to shew 
the state of dependence and poverty 
in which the Protestant teachers 
were still kept, and the many devices 
which were employed to defraud them 
of what was allotted to them for their 
maintenance. From the third article, 
it would appear that the religious 
liberty introduced by the Reforma¬ 
tion was accompanied by a licen¬ 
tious profanity. The Papists were 
frequently called abusers of the Sa¬ 
craments, by the Reformers- Rut as 
the sayers and maintainers of mass 
had already been denounced in the 
first article, it is probable that, by 
the contemners and abusers of the 
Sacraments mentioned in the third 
article, we are to understand those 
who neglected the Lord’s Supper as 
of no effect when administered ac¬ 
cording to the Protestant form, and 
those who, without any vocation as 
Ministers, dared to go through this 
form in derision. ^J'liis kind of im¬ 
piety seems to have been but too 
common about this time, for, in the 
First Book of Discipline, a distinct 
head is occupied in demanding the 
punishment of such contemners and 
profaners of the Sacraments. 

The Assembly seems to have ad¬ 
journed till the 9Kth, when a meet¬ 
ing was again held, the Articles and 
Supplication produced and read, and 
a Committee appointed to present 
them. An Act of Secret Council, 
answering to every head of the Ar¬ 
ticles and Supplication, was granted, 
and letters were immediately raised 
u^n it by sundry Ministers. No 
other business appears to have been 
transacted by tnis Assembly. But 
it may not be improper to add a few 
remarks upon an Act which was 
pass^ about this time by the Con¬ 
vention of the Estates, as it seems 
to have been passed at the special 
request of the Mformers. 

in the first of the articles drawn 
up by this Assembly, it was required 
that idolatry, and all the monu¬ 
ments thereof, should be suppressed. 


It would appear that the Articles 
were presented to the Convention of 
the Estates, as well as to the Lords of 
the Secret Council. But whether it 
was in consequence of this, or of some 
separate requisition from the leading 
Reformers, it is certain that the Con¬ 
vention did issue orders for destroy¬ 
ing all places and monuments of 
idolatry throughout the kingdom. 
The execution of these orders was 
committed to the most active atui 
popular among the Reformers, 'fhe 
Earls of Arran, Argylc, and Clcii- 
cairn, were directed to purify llic 
west country ; the northern districts 
were entrusted to the zeal of the Lord 
James; and the other parts of ihe 
country were assigned to men 
whose alacrity equal dependence 
could be placed. Calderwood (I^argc 
MS., Vol. 1., p. 708,) in describing 
the operations of the Reformers in 
the west, says, They burnt l*ais- 
ley, where the Bastard Bishop nar¬ 
rowly escaped; and demolished Fail- 
ford, Kilwinning, and part of (’ross- 
raguel.” Now, all these were jihurs 
of idolatry ; but from the life of the 
Bishop being put in peril, the work 
of purification, or demolition, seems 
to have been gone about iu a very un¬ 
warrantable way. In an order given 
by Lord James, on a similar occa¬ 
sion, to some of the Reformers in the 
north, they are desired to pass to ibo 
church of Dunkeld, and cast down 
the images, and all monuments of 
idolatry ; but they arc strictly char¬ 
ged to take care not to injure the sta¬ 
bility and comfort of the building. 
(See Statistical Account, Vol. xx., p. 
991.) Indeed it is quite plain, that 
the intentions and the orders of tlic 
Reformers extended merely to places 
and monuments of idolatry, that is, 
to religious houses, and images in 
churches. That their intentions and 
orders were exceeded—that religious 
houses were wantonly demolished, 
and that not merely the images, but 
the churches, were in some install* 
ces destroyed—cannot be denied. 
Yet the lamentations which have 
been uttered upon this head have 
been by far too loud. Baillie, in 
his Historical Vindication, (p. 40,) 
distinctly asserts, that in all the 
land, not more ^an three or four 
churches were cast down, the rest 
being peaceably piu'ged." As to the 
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** bibliothecks winch were destroyed, 
the volumes of the Fathers, and the 
registers of the church, which w^^e 
gathered in heaps and consumed,'* 
the mischief has been greatly ex¬ 
aggerated* To hear the account of 
Archbidiop Spottiswood, one might 
fancy that every Abbc^ in Scotland 
had a library as extensive and valu¬ 
able as the famous and deplored 
collection at Alexandria, and that the 
Scottish Keformers were as fatally fu¬ 
rious in their enmity to learning as 
the Caliph Omar h^ been. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico." But if we 
may judge of what was lost by what 
has been spared, our literary regret 
may be very much alleviated. In 
England, no such destruction of re¬ 
ligious houses took place ; and Le- 
land, who visited many of them, has 
given catalogues (Collectanea, Vol. 
iv.) of the libraries belonging to 
them. They seldom contained more 
than forty or fifty volumes, and these 
generally consisted of copies of the 
Gospels, and other portions of scrip¬ 
ture, with postils or glosses, extracts 
from the Fathers, and legends of the 
Saints. There is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the libraries of religious 
houses in Scotland were more ample 
or valuable than those of England. 
In an inventory of the effects belong¬ 
ing to the cathedral church of Glas¬ 
gow, which is preserved in the Char- 
tulary of that See, scarcely any books 
arc mentioned but such as were ne- 
cessai^ to the different Priests and 
Chaplains who officiated in it. In 
the church of St. Mary and St. Mi¬ 
chael, at Stirling, there were only 
copies of the Gospels, Epistles, and 
Psalms, with a few Missals, Brevia¬ 
ries, and Processionals, (See the App. 
to Birrell’s Diary.) Nor do the li¬ 
braries of individuals seem to have 
been richly furnished.. Willock, one 
of the earliest and most learned 
preachers among the Reformers, in a 
serrooR which he delivered at Ayr, 
some time in 1559, had alleged Ire- 
neeuB, Chrysostom, Hilarius, Origen, 
and Tertullian, as all condemning 
the service of the mass. Quintin 
Kennedy, Abbot of Crossraguel, in 
speaking of this sermon, charges 
Willock with having alleged these 
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Fathers from a belief that their works 
were not to be found in Scotland, 
and that he might avail himself of 
their authority, without fear of ques¬ 
tion or contradiction. But the charge, 
how disingenuous soever it may have 
been, may serve to shew that theolo¬ 
gical books were not at that time com¬ 
mon in the country. Kennedy, indeed, 
in his letter to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, (^ Keith's App. p. 193,) 
says, that he had by him all the 
Doctoris Willock had allegeit,and di¬ 
verse uthors." But Kennedy was one 
of the most learned and wealthy 
among the Popish Clergy, and it is 
probable that few of his cotexnpora- 
ries were so well furnished with 
books. A catalogue of the library 
belonging to one of the Bishops has 
come down to us; And these desul¬ 
tory notices of the state of theological 
learning, (which have been brought 
forward, not to palliate the excesses 
of the Reformers, but merely to miti¬ 
gate the exaggerations of their ene¬ 
mies,) may be concluded with a copy 
of it. Robert Maxwell was Bishop 
of Orkney in 1536, and probably for 
some time afterwards. His see cer¬ 
tainly was not one of the richest; 
but from his adding to.the cathedral, 
and entertaining King James V. in 
his progress through the Scottish 
Isles, he seems to have been wealthy 
and munificent. He was of the an¬ 
cient family of Nether Pollock, and 
as he had been Rector of Tarbolton, 
and Provost of the Collegiate Church 
of Dumbarton, before he was promot¬ 
ed to the Bishopric of Orkney, his 
library was probably as well furnish¬ 
ed as tliosc of many other Bishops 
at the time. The following extract 
is taken from an inventory of his 
effects: 

The names of ye bukis.” ** Item 
anc prent pontificiul, ane small text 
of ane pontificall ; item, ane auld 
written pontificall; item, Seculino- 
rum Scriptura; Cathena Aurea Sanc- 
ti Thomcc; item, Psalterium cum 
Commento Edwardi Episcopi; Bib- 
lia in pergameno scripta; ane Inglisse 
buke of Goweir ane Inglisse ouke 
of ye Histories of Saintis lifBs and 
stories of ye Bible; item ye Coma- 
kilUs t/' 


* Thu may have been The Confessio Amontia.'* by Gower, a favourite work with 
Heniy VIII. 

Probably some extracts froin the Chronicles of Scotland. 
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KKaiititf (n wCnlbvrja^, 

BY DICK PEPBCRMIKT. 

Walk /. 

'* Now Mom* hor rosy etepB in th* eastern dime 
Advancing, aow'd the ciirth with orient pearL**-«jlfiaoff« 


There's something glorious in a sum¬ 
mer's mom» 

When the great Sun, even like a potent 
god, 

Uemounts his throne; the brilliant stars 
arc shorn 

Of beams, as he ascends his heavenly 
road. 

The Moon turns pnlc, like Beauty in de¬ 
coy, 

Serenely fading in life's radiant May. 

And, lo, the beautiful and opening flowers 

Shake the big dew-drops from their 
night-bent beads, 

To meet the bi'cezc that, whis])ering 
through the Ixjwcrs, 

Comes to salute them on their crassy 
beds<~ 

Like children waking on the mother's 
breast. 

To share the purest kiss that e'er was 
kiss'd I 

And, hark ! the birds are stirring in the 
tioe; 

The deep-toned mavis makes the woods 
rejoice; 

The linnet trills liis gentler minstrelsy ; 

The wood-dove wakes his sad pathetic 
voice; 

And to the air the buoyant lark is given, 

As if ii messenger from earth to heaven. 

Aiul, lo, the cot sends forth its curling 
smoke ; 

Tlic early hind already is astir. 

And she with whom he bears the nuptial 
yoke 

So Hglit and swcet«»fondly he kisses 
her, 

K Isses his lovely sleeping babes^and then 

Bids God protect them till he come 
agaixs 

And, hark ! the shepherd's voice is on the 
hill. 

The milk-maid's song within the wil- 
low'd vale; 

The wild-bee's hum, along the flowor- 
bank’d rill, 

1^ heard amid the pauses of the gale, 

And insects, dancing in the sunny ray, 

Tell us of lives that‘quickly pass away T 
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And, lo, the ploughman, whistling *mid 
his 

Binds to the daily yoke his sprightly 
team; 

And merry hay-makers, man, maid, and 
boy. 

Hie to the mead that lies along the 
stream. 

Raising a song of blissflil gladness born* 

There's something glorious inn summer's 
morn. 

But hold, my muse; it was not my in¬ 
tention 

To paint the scenery of pastoral hills 

Or rural dales—I only meant to mention 
The morning calm that so serenely 
fills 

A mighty city, even the great Dunedin, 

In which I lately popp'd my country head 
in. 

It was a mom of Junc^dclightful June! 
When every summer llower is in its 
prime, 

When every summer songster is in tunc, 
When vallies promise a blithe liarvcst- 
time. 

When fVuitfUl kine are lowing on each 
plain— 

By Heavens ! I'm at the country once 
again. 

It was a mom of June, as I have said. 
And I arose, though devilish fond of 
sleeping. 

At least of dreaming, on my lonely bed. 
Of things that often turn my heart to 
weeping— 

Of days that have been—lovely days I— 
and friends 

That now repose where life's short jour¬ 
ney ends. 

The clock struck three as I put on my 
hat. 

Unlock’d the door, and stepp’d intd 
the street. 

Where 1 expected, though I guess'd not 
what. 

Some curious scenes that I could scarce¬ 
ly meet 

When it was trampled by the busy crowd, 

So vain and selfish, ignorant and loud. 

M 
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I waiid<sr*d through each lane* and street* 
and square. 

But all was silent—nothing there ap¬ 
pear'd. 

Save drowsy watchmen, with a stupid 

Calling the watchword that they scarce¬ 
ly heard ; 

And busy cinder-wives, poor, dirty souls! 

Scraping among the ^osta of Lothian 
coals, 

Scraping, in hopes to find a broocb or ring; 

For they knew better than old d&sop's 
cock* 

That would have gladly ta'en for such a 
dking 

A ahlgle grain of barley,—no gtcat 
' stock; 

But they prrferr'd the metal, cunning 
elves I 

For which so many thoi* sands damn 
themselves. 

A brooch, a ring, each a delightfiil word ! 

They speak to me of |womis*d days of 
bliss;— 

The ring that 1 may put on hand ador'd. 

That in its pressure is so sweet to 
press; 

The brooch that I may fix upon the 
breast 

That loves me dearly, ond that 1 love best. 

Ay, woman's hand is the endearing pledge 

Of all that Heav'n hath {womis'd man 
below; 

And who with such a treasure o'er would 
grudge 

To meet the buffhtings of care and woe. 

The blast of calumny, the scorn of pride. 

And all this wicked worid can aend lie* 
side* 

And woman's heart is like the hidden 
spring 

That sends its stream olong the flow'ry 
plain ; 

And, oh ! when clouda o£ sorrow o'er us 
fling 

Their sable folds, when storms of an* 
guish reign 

In our dark brSists, one draught from 
that pure rill 

Can clear our sky, and Md our hearts he 
still. 

f 

O, woman! thou art every thing to roe^— 

My hope, my joy, my love, my very 
life; 

1 owe so much of all my bliss to thee, 

That I could almost kiss that cinder- 
wife 

Now stooping near me, with a face and 
hand 

As black as if she came feom Negro*land« 


Away such nonsense I Here's a hand¬ 
some door,-* 

1'U go and read the name,- -an Advo¬ 
cate ! 

Ha, of many words! thy noise is 
o'er. 

But what a pity for so short a date I 

Yet thou art sleeping, as I may suppose, 

With thy loud tongue less loud now than 
thy nose. 

Sleep on—I really do not see the use 
Of going round about the bush and 
round. 

With vain ctrcumlocntion so profuse 
Of tropes and figures of an empty 
sound. 

And tricks of eloquence—if so wc may 

Call thy long speeches measur'd by the 

day. 

A few plain words are quite enough, I'm 
sure. 

Enough for Judge, enough for client 
too; 

The client. Lord ! how long he must 
endure 

A seat of thorns, while, self-delighted, 
you 

Are pouring forth your eloquence ! Sleep 
on. 

And wake not till folks get their business 
done. 

Another handsome door—a W. S. t 
O Heaven forgive roe I 1 have done 
much wrong ; 

An Advocate's an angel, 1 confess. 
Compar'd with this man, any of the 
throng 

Of his vile tribe, who, like a spider, roll 

Their webs o'er many a human fly—poor 
soul! 

I hate all things that mind me of this 
> hive 

Of wasps, that sip the sweets they have 
no right to; 

Especially the wretch who plucks alive 
Poor geese, and makes them such a 
devilish fright too ; 

For though it may the housewife's store 
increase. 

They stalk about, the very ghosts of 
^bese. 

Sleep on, for Heaven's soke ! perchance, 
thou dreamest 

Of heavy fees, thdae very serious evils ; 

Then dream, for Heaven's sake ! not 
what thou schemest. 

But let it be of fire-eyed gaping devils. 

And speetred clients starting from the 
grave 

To bid thee crave God's mercy—Godsake 
crave I 
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Ah t who oomes next f a Doctor l^-4bar* But^ lo, while th«a 1 etep irom door to 
fal leech ! door 


1 dare not look upon thy handsome 
door; 

ft seems to me the gate of dealhwthe 
beach 

From which 1 hear the flirious btllowe 
roar 

Their awful threatniagy as they come da 
sweep 

My spirit down to the eternal deep. 

d^rsy wl^ do Doctors clothe themselves 
in sable. 

And at their cntcance dlri^ten net* 
vous people, 

Who, trembling, think, even at a sump* 
tttotts table, 

Of the dark church-yard, and the g^ey 
church steeple ? 

Xheir garment sliould be grecii,-lbr it be¬ 
speaks 

Uright suns, and brilliant flowers, and 
blooming cheeks. 

Sleep on, dear Doctor I if .thou slill ^ art 
sleepily. 

And dream<--0 dream most hideously 
of those 

Deserted creatures thou hast given to 
weeping, 

By giving others an unconscious doze! 

O dream ! and when thou wakest in t^e 
mprning, 

i''ix on thy heart the visionary wamii^. 

But let me look again—O Mistress Blank! 

1 know she has a very lovely daughter; 

^ven like a wild-flower growing on a bank. 

That dips its fringes in the passing 

water. 

She bathes her spirit in her mother's sor¬ 
rows. 

And from hyr tears ,redQUbk4 .-beauty 
borrows. 

Sleep on, sweet girl! and in thy visions 
meet 

With him thou lovest, for a heart like 
thine, 

So exquisitely tender, cannot beat 

.In utter loneliness, it n^pst entwine 

Its pliant feelings round some Aivourite one. 

As iyy,tendrils up the oak-tree run. 

O may*8t, thou meet him in thy slumbers 
now, 

Beneath soipe lytwthon^, where the 
streamlet flows. 

And from him hear the sweet and solemn 
vow 

That gives thy spirit comfort and re¬ 
pose-— 

That speaks of all thy pleasuxes yet to 
come. 

When thou shidt dwell in his conuttbial 
home* 


In search of food tm thought*—a stn- 
-gular way, 

The death-like cahnneas of the streets is 
o'er. 

And solitude, like slumber,meUa away ; 

For folks, like owls, ore peo^g Atom the 
erindows 

To see whet deads i^pear, what way the 
wind blows. 

Bat these on poor folka—who the devil 
cares 

For them P—they are unworthy of my 
numbers; 

*Tis.he,.aRd he alone, my song thd| shares. 

Who on a downy pillow softly j^Mhpbers; 

For poets always were a venal eie#^ 

A|ui what's the cause I should net be so 

-.too ? 

Ay, these are poor folks—let them toil 
and stHve, 

JTiUxaweat shall burst from every burn¬ 
ing pore, 

’5'o..keep<tfaemieive8'and little babes alive. 

To keep themaelvesiaUve—but nothing 
more; 

For they are link'd unto the brute creation. 

But do not Seem so wcU to -know their 
station* 

The ass i8. never*fond of costly food. 

The djOg desires not any splendid garb. 

The horse ne'er dances ^ in his happiest 
mood. 

Except, perhaps, some .^dandy's pran- 
cii^ barb; 

But they, impertinent w^^hes! must 
posse^ 

The art of dating, dainty f<^,,and 

And books, too—books I for they niuiL 
^evn to think, 

And ap^k, and act, even like a liigh- 
bom creaturo; 

^nd thus—presumption I—My , to break 
the link 

Of rank ordain'd by all-creative Nature- 

^What! make the pig a pos^orse, and a 
.cow 

A fap-dog for «lady 1*«-itell me how. 

Go, shut them up in some dark cell^t, 
there 

To splnAOd wegve, to heckle and to 
■ewf 

Although tiiey never breathe, the blessed 
air,— 

Althou^ the jfuii Ips face may never 
shew; 

What right have they to leisure or enjoy¬ 
ment? 

What! damn them! let them stick to 
th^ employment. 
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Arc thcbc ffij/ fteiuiincnlb ? no, thc^ arc 

»ot; 

They are the thoughts^ however, of a 
class 

Of weak Aristocrats, to whose blest lot 
Have fairn large properly,—a face of 
Inrass,— 

A heart of adamant,—a giddy brain, 

llcscmbling much a steeple's whirling 
vane* 

My sentiments ! no, I abjure them ; let 
JMy lingers wither as they sweep the 
string 

Of my wild harp, and may my tongue be 
met 

With everlasting silence, when I sing 

Folly, though glitt'riiig in a golden vest. 

Or worth despise, in homely garments 
drest. 

Despise the ix)or ! i)ray, what w'as Robert 
Burns ? 

A bard whose high enthusiastic lyre 

>iut even the mightiest of his nation 
spurns. 

To w'hich the mightiest may nut even 
asjnrc: 

Bray, what was William Tell ? a spirit 
high, 

That rous'd a nation for its liberty. 

Despise the ]X>or ! no, I rcs}>ccl them; lo. 
What useful creatures swurm on every 
hand. 

On to their occu{)atious as they go. 

With chcurrul faces, and with spiiits 
bland; 

And still the rich arc sleeping on and 
on,— 

The hive of mortals never kill a drone ! 

There goes the siUur to his little stall, 
That scarce could hold a hen and twelve 
young chickens; 

And yet he looks how hapj\y-likc withal ! 
The world may scorn him, but his 
heart ne'er sickens; 

Jic holds his blacken'd thumb a brighter 
laurel 

Than tliat for which contending tyrants 
(Quarrel. 

There hies the weaver to his web and 
loom, 

And whistles cheerily as on he hies; 

And though he tenant butagarrct-rooin, 
His busy hand each fami^ want sup- 
])lics: 

'Tis not the case with many a luckless 
fellow 

Who w'cavea his verse In place of thin 
prunello. 

There goes the mason, blessed be his art! 
Without him, what were even Dune¬ 
din now ? 


A valley travers'd by the plough and 
cart,^ 

A green hUl pastur’d by the sheep and 

COW; 

Yea, blessed be his art! without his toil, 

Wo might, Uke rabbits, burrow in the 
soiU 

There hies the joiner, with his many tools; 

Though hard his labour, how the lad 
is laughing ! 

And still his merriment of heart ne’ei 
cools. 

Though hastening on his way to make 
a coffin 

To some poor wretch ; well, coffins must 
be made, 

And sextons ply the mattock and the 
8][Kldc. 

Now' all the world is busy,—the world 
all,— 

Fur thou, Dunedin, art the world to 
me: 

The scavenger toils with liis l)csom tall ; 

'i'hc dust-cart boil lolls with i)ecuHar 
glee; 

The cbainbcr-inaid is busy with her mop ; 

The sweep is busy on the cliininey-top. 

But now l>chold the baker with his rolls, 

And now behold the milk-girl with her 
pails. 

And, hark I Saint Giles tlic merry eighth 
hour tolls. 

And, hark I the cook-maid at the low- 
door rails ; 

For breakfast is a-coming, eggs and ham. 

And all that Scottish jieoplelovc to cram. 

The drones will soon be up, both young 
and old. 

Both male and fcm«dc, beautiful and 

Who, while poor wretches bear the heat 
and cold, 

And .w'eariness and hunger, fare ino^t 
snugly : 

How sweet—save 'mong the bees whc' 
fall upon 

Such idle creatures—'tis to be a drone! 

Why speak 1 thus ? for almost every 
drone 

Hus left this busy and iumulluous hive, 

And ill their castles wild of mountain, 
stone, 

Dream of the day when they shall no¬ 
bly strive 

Who shall the grouse most numerous de¬ 
stroy ; 

Lord! who can say that drones have im* 
employ ? 

But hungcr,as Edgeworth often says. 

Obtrudes upon our transport and out* 
woe; 
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And even though lit by Fancy’s hcav’uly 
rays 

To wander far b^ond this world be¬ 
low 

In flj)iritual existence, we must come— 

O, shocking exigence ! and dhie at home. 

And even when we luxuriate in our grief. 
When parted kindred leave us in the 
gloom, 

When no sweet hope shines to our heart’s 
relief. 

And comfort seems but for us in the 
tomb ; 

Yet hunger comes amid the mental strife, 

And makes us cling to this terrestrial life. 

So I, thougTi meditating lofty themes, 
Kven chimney-sweeps, and cinder- 
wives, and doors, 


Aiid scavengers, and ashes-caris, and 
dreams, 

And maids, and advocates, and scribes, 
and brors. 

Must leave my flight, on this delightful 
morn. 

And, like a horse, regale myself witli 
corn*. 

And now, my reader, though thou ne’er 
may’st see 

My countenance, nor shake my hand, 
nor hear 

An accent from my lips, yet 1 to thee 

Shall sing again, if that my strains be 
dear; 

And so, to quote from John Home's iru- 
gic song, 

Farewell a white, 1 will not leave ) <»ii 
long!” 


BAitCLAY Drummond; or 

Fjcw men, not even excepting 
exiles, are so destitute of self-love as 
to believe that no one takes an inter¬ 
est in their fate, or would not be 
moved by the story of tlicir wrongs 
uud misfortunes. 1 am not superior 
to the influence of a feeling so gene- 
lab nor am I willing that my bones 
should moulder in a foreign land, 
unhallowed by a single tear of re¬ 
gret ; or that, when my shattered, 
war-worn frame is consigned to the 
earth, iny name should altogether 
perish in the memory of those a- 
inong whom I spent the innocent 
and happy days of my youth. I 
have, lliereforo, resolved to commit 
to writing a few particulars of my 
“ strange cVcntfuI history,'* in the 
hope that, when 1 am no more, they 
will fall into bomc friendly hand, 
l»y whom they will be conveyed to 
(if she yet lives), whose name 
will appear at the close of this narra¬ 
tive, and who, if time and chance, 
which happen to all, have not cooled 
ii heart that once glowed with every 
pure and generous affection, will 
liardly refuse a tear to the memory 
of Iiim she once loved with all the 
fervent and uncalculating sincerity 
of youthful cuthusiasm. Had the 
day shone as the morning dawned, 
and had the early promise of my life 
not been belied by the subsequent 
stern reality, my Lousia would not, 
:ieir-dcvoted and self-sacrificed, have 
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wasted her sweetness on the de- 
sart airnor would the grey llair^. 
of my virtuous and venerable parcnlb 
have descended in sorrow to the 
grave. But there is a tide in the id- 
fairs of men. Taken at the suinmiL, 
it leads on to fortune ; but woe l}c 
to him who is caught in the strcngili 
of its ebbing current! In vain he 
struggles with the destiny that liuv- 
rics him on. An accident, next (o 
a miracle, may save liim from utler 
and final destruction; he may not 
be eiigulphcU at the moment when 
he gives up all for lost, and rcaign.-^ 
himself to the unutterable agonies ot 
despair; in his death-grasp he may 
catch some reed of momentary safety^ 
and hope, which had fl(‘d, may re¬ 
turn ; hut the illusion is fleeting and 
unreal; his doom is written, liis 
destiny is sealed, his cup is mingled 
—and he must drain it to the dregs. 

Call it by what name you will, 
there is a presiding influence which 
all men, in all their actions, and even 
in all llicir thoughts, obey. Uncon¬ 
scious of its existence iu individual 
actions or volitions, we discover it 
plainly and undeniably in the gene¬ 
ral result ;(ltet as we determine tbo 
progress of ISe index of the chrono¬ 
meter, or of the shadow on the dial- 
plate. Every thing tends to confirm 
this view of human actions, and, 
by consequence, ^bf human affairs. 
Things apparently the most anoma- 
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lousy observe a general law; the pro* 
portion between the numbm of the 
sexes, for example. Is the mind of 
man an exception to a rule to whidi 
no oth^ exception has yet been dis- 
covered ? If it be material, as some 
would have us believe, then it must 
acknowledge the laws to which mat* 
ter is subjected; if it be immaterial, 
which is negative, or spiritual, which, 
hj tlie received usage of languagCj 
gives ua an idea of somethii^ differ* 
•ent from matter, then it must be un« 
der the influence of the laws peculiar 
to tliat something to which it belongs. 
But whatever acts according to a gc* 
neral rule or law, acts aecesstrily; 
in other words, its actions are so 
many efleeCs of causes, which, whe¬ 
ther known or unknown, must have 
an existence. Admit that we cannot 
determine the nature of those causes: 
what then? We cannot deflne in 
what gravitation consists, but who 
doubts its existence? We are in 
utter ignorance of the power vhidi 
affects the magnet, as we are of the 
affinity which subsists between that 
power, and electricity, galvanism, 
and light; but the affinity itself 
is matter of observation. It is just 
so with human actions and human 
affairs. There is only one course 
which they can take, and that course 
they pursue. Look to the career of 
Napolran: examine the circumstan¬ 
ces which contributed to his rise, and 
those which brou^t about and acce¬ 
lerated his fall. Being what he was, 
could he have acted otherwise than 
he did, or experienced a different 
fate? I hold that he could not* Like 
Hannibal, he readied die highest 
pinnacle of military glory; like nira, 
he tasted the bitterness of disaster 
and defeat; like him, also, }ie fell a 
victim to the inextinguishable hatred 
of ui enemy, who, though victorious, 
trembled at the torors of his name. 
That master-^irit, which so long 
held the world in awe, is now^^nanch- 
ed ; but he obeyed and 

future ages will find not 

lived in vain. It may perhaps be 
forgiven to one, who iias seen him 
in the court, and in the camp, in 
battle, in victory, in retreat,—at the 
head of bis invincible legions Cinvin* 
cibh, I say, because they were over¬ 
thrown by the hand, not of man, but 
God) bearing down with irresistible 


impetuosity the forces of his ene* 
mies, ** and the last single captive to 
millions in war,'” to pronounce an 
unavailing requiescat tn* pate to his 
far-distant adies, and to atone for 
the irreverence of dramng his nanm 
into an idle page, by this passing tri* 
bate to a name that can never die. 

1 have the honour to be descend¬ 
ed from a collateral branch of an 
ancient and honourable family, dis- 
tinguiihed alike for the part it acted 
in public afikirs while Scotland was 
an independent kin^oin, and for 
having sacrificed Ua all to re-conquer 
what the Union had destroyed. The 
cruel proscription, which drove so 
many brave men into exile, and re¬ 
duced their families to want and beg¬ 
gary, deprived me also of the lilUc 
patrimony to which 1 should other¬ 
wise have succeeded, ft therefore 
became necessary that I should be 
brought up to some profession; and, 
for reasons which 1 nave never been 
altogether able to compreliend, the 
church was fixed upon. With a vkw 
to this, 1 was, at the age of sixteen, 
sent to study at St. Andrew's. Be¬ 
ing naturally of a contemplative and 
studious, though, at Uie same time, 
ardent and enthusiastic disjiosition, 
my progress here was sucli as to give 
entire satisfaction to my masters, and 
to fill my father, who literally do¬ 
ted on me, with the utmost exulta¬ 
tion. Every letter he received con¬ 
tained some eulc^ on his son, and 
added to the joy of -the old man’s 
heart; while his kindness to me, al¬ 
ways somewhat excessive, increased 
in a ten-fold degree, in consequence 
of the diligence and success with 
which I prosecuted iny studies. My 
wants were liberally supplied, my 
wishes anticipated; and nad 1 bren 
apt to give way to extravagance, I 
was not without the temptation to do 
so. No kind or form of dissipation, 
however, had any charms for me- 1 
have, all my life, had a thorough 
contempt for persons who find any 
gratification in riot and intemper¬ 
ance; and I was yet happily a stran¬ 
ger to those vices, in the indulgence 
of which fortunes may be squander¬ 
ed, without impairing the health or 
ruining the constitution. Besides, 
what money I received from my fa¬ 
ther I considered a sacred trust, set 
apart for a particular purpose: 1 
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knew the good man had stinted him^ 
■elf of many of the little comforts to 
which, from his youth up, he had 
been accustomed, in order to meet 
the expenditure of my education; 
while the unsuspecting and unlimit¬ 
ed confidence he reposed in me, Uie 
care with which he constantly avoid¬ 
ed the least allusion to pecuniary 
matters, even when 1 sought for op¬ 
portunities to render him an account 
of my disbursements, and the gene¬ 
ral delicacy of his comluct in con¬ 
cealing from me the difficulties he 
had to contend with in raising, at the 
commencement of every session, the 
necessary supplies, formed altogether 
BO powerful an apiieal to every ho¬ 
nourable and manly principle in my 
nature, that 1 should have regarded 
myself as the veriest wretch that ever 
lived, had I sufiered myself to sin 
against so much goodness. 

Having coinplete<l my course of 
philosophy, 1 entered, as a matter of 
course, on the study of theology; and 
seeing my father bent on transform¬ 
ing me into a parson, 1 gave as much 
attention to the subject as 1 possibly 
could command, and, by tasking my¬ 
self to a regular course and quantum 
of reading, endeavoured to acquire 
a competent knowledge of the end¬ 
less controversies in which every 
part of scholastic divinity is unhap¬ 
pily involved. By a rigid prosecu¬ 
tion of this scheme, I hoped at once 
to remove some ugly doubts which 
had long ere this taken possession 
of my mind in regard to certain 
parts of the Christian system, and to 
conquer the repugnance I felt, both 
to the study itself, and to the profes¬ 
sion for which it was to <|ualify. My 
efforts were, however, vain ; I found 
myself entangled in the mazes of a 
labyrinth through which 1 could 
find no thread to guide my steps. 
The darkness of scepticism thicken¬ 
ed fast around ray head. In such a 
state of painful bewilderment, the 
mind, oppressed andsinkingunderthe 
exhaustion of uncertainty, has ‘only 
two resources—infidelity, or an in¬ 
fallible church. I chose the former ; 
And, from that moment, resolved, 
that I would avail myself of the very 
earliest opportunity to communicate 
to my father the change which had 
taken place in my sentiments, and to 
him to suffer me to abandon a 


profession which I could no longer 
pursue without infamy and disho¬ 
nour. 1 am told, that every church 
contains many secret infidels in her 
bosom ; but this 1 am incline<l to re¬ 
gard as a base and malicious calum¬ 
ny. The man who, with sentiments 
and opinions akin to those which, at 
the period in question, unhappily took 
such firm hold of my mind, continues 
in a profession which obliges him 
every moment to give the lie to his 
own heart, and obtrudes the convic¬ 
tion of systematic perjury and hypo¬ 
crisy, is as great a monster in the 
moral world, os centaurs, hippogrifik, 
and hybrids, are in the natural; and 
I am dispos^ to reject, with equal 
conviction, the existence of both. 
Now, however, that I have returned 
to the better way/' and that the 
dark cloud which once settled over my 
mind has been, in a great measure, 
dispelled, 1 can declare, with perfect 
sincerity, that the doubt which made 
shipwreck of my faith was involun¬ 
tary ; that it bore in upon my mind 
in consequence of an intellectual in¬ 
firmity, of which I am intensely con¬ 
scious, though 1 cannot at this mo¬ 
ment give it a name; and that, had 
the secret of my heart been known, 
even to the most stern and orthodox 
believer, he would have considered 
me as an object of pity rather than 
of blame, and as the victim of a mor¬ 
bid affection of mind, incompatible 
with moral responsibility. 

My resolution was, as I have al¬ 
ready said, taken to communicate 
the altered state of my opinions to 
my father. The discovery, 1 well 
knew, would come upon him like a 
clap of thunder, and 1 trembled for 
the consequences which might ensue 
from the shock he would receive. 
Though a staunch Jacobite, he was 
also warmly attached to the Presby¬ 
terian religion; two things which 
may seem incompatible to some mo¬ 
dem Tories. The fact was, however, 
his was of a mild and 

modified klM. No man was more 
alive than he to the probable dan¬ 
gers which might have resulted to 
ndigion, had the Ikmily of Stuart 
re-ascended the lStrone; but, then, 
he was willing to run all hazards, 
and trust to the force of circumstan¬ 
ces and the spirit of the age for ensu¬ 
ring the necessary guarantees, in or- 
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Ucr ttiat Scotland—his beloved Scot¬ 
land—might regain^in some measure^ 
its Independence. Tlie act of Union, 
by which that independence had 
been destroyed, he was never weary 
of execrating. Before that fatal 
event," he used to say, gentlemen 
of small incomes, but honourable 
families, possessed both rank and 
political consequence, as their fa¬ 
thers had done before them ; their 
interests were fairly and fully repre¬ 
sented in the Great Council of the 
Nation, to a seat in which, at some 
period or other of his life,* every 
such person might aspire; the pcr~ 
ferviduni ingenium Scotorum was 
not yet corrupted by English gold, 
nor broken and oppressed hy Eng- 
lisli influence; our political and ci¬ 
vil rights were nearly entire, be¬ 
cause our admirable system of law 
was uninvaded; our countrymen 
were respected abroad, because they 
were respectable at home, and harl 
not yet learned the advantages of 
servility, because they had hitherto 
been strangers to subjection. No 
sooner, however, had the liberties of 
the country been bartered and hig¬ 
gled away by a parcel of titled mis¬ 
creants, whom the ‘ curses, not loud, 
but deep/ of centuries to come, will 
not load witli merited infamy, and 
whose names will be coupled, in the 
pages of liistory, with the indelible 
stigma, Vendidvruni hi nuro patriamy 
than a death-shade overspread the 
land, and blighted the energies of 
the people. In lieu of our ancient 
Convcinion of Estates, theC^inmon- 
ors of Scotland were graciously al- 
]owe<l to send up to London forty- 
five representatives, (an ominous 
number !) and the peerage fifteen; in 
return for wliich gracious conces¬ 
sions, we received lOiiglish tax-gather¬ 
ers, and the English law of treason. 
Nothing is more common," my father 
would add,'' tlian to hear grave men, 
and even grave historians, d^&cant on 
die advantages whichresultcil 
to Scotland from thi$ hfa'niouB bar¬ 
ter of her independence; but, for my 
part, 1 never could find out in what 
these advantages consisted, unless 
the circumstance of our being flung 
into the grcetly maw of a powerful, 
jealous, and ambitious neighbour, be 
considered as such. For half a cen¬ 
tury posterior'"to the Union, Scotland 
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continued in a state of suspended 
animation; and if she has since 
aroused herself, and started forward 
, in the,career of improvement, that 
has not been otving to, but in spite of 
the connection with England. The 
curse of their country,” he would ex¬ 
claim, will lie heavy on the de¬ 
scendants of those who betrayed her; 
and sooner shall the name of Camp¬ 
bell be disjoined from the remem¬ 
brance of Glcnco, and that of the but¬ 
cherly Cumberland from the atrocities 
that followed the disaster of Cullo- 
den, than the names of these men 
be exempted from the maledictions 
of an injured people, and from the 
retribution of infamy, which they 
have so well earned." Such being 
my father’s sentiments on politics, it 
will hardly excite surprise, that, 
though a staunch, but not a sour 
rresbyterian, he should have indul¬ 
ged in a sort of romantic and unique 
Jacobitisin peculiar to himself, and 
that, with all the honest and blunt 
sincerity of his character, he should 
have wished well to a cause, whicli, 
had it succeeded, might have endan¬ 
gered the religious system to which 
lie was attached, without effecting 
that alteration in the political state 
of his country, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of which, I am satisfied, that 
he would at any time have been 
ready to sacrifice liis life. 

He was spiired the pang he must 
have received from hearing his son 
declare that he disbelieved the reli¬ 
gion of lus fathers; but it was only to 
bleed from a deeper, and, if possible, 
more envenomed wound. About this 
time, the French Revolution, yet in 
its earliest stage, had attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and excited a 
powerful sympathy with the actors in 
that mighty drama. Levelling prin¬ 
ciples were spreading in all direc¬ 
tions like a muir-burn, and every 
thing seemed to prognosticate the ap¬ 
proach of a death-struggle between 
the partisans of old ricketty institu¬ 
tions, and the myriads who had 
caught the democratical infection, 
and, with one voice, called for tlie 
assimilation of their government to 
that wliich bad been, organised in 
France. Numerous and widely- 
ramified combinations were formed, 
for the purpose of giving consistency 
and force to the expression of the pub- 
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lie lentimetit; and it is not now mat- 
tetr of doubtj tliat, in many of these 
mooiationB^ designs of a more da¬ 
ring character were broached and dia- 
euBsed* A little acquainted with 
hookB» but utterly ignorant of tl^ 
world,,imd never beaming that there 
were attoh offbaccB defin^ and pu« 
nishable hj the law of Scotland aa 
lesing-makmg and seditioBj 1, in 
conjunction with many others of far 
greater experience and higher attain¬ 
ments, BUUMed myself to be betray¬ 
ed into very loud and unqualified ap¬ 
probation of what had h&on transact¬ 
ed in France, and declaimed with 
the utmost vehemence and enthori- 
asm against the inveterate and in¬ 
curable abuses of all existing Govern¬ 
ments, especially that of Britain. 
This naturally drew down on me the 
heavy brows of the Professors, and 
particularly of the very reverend gen¬ 
tleman then Principal of St. Jdary'a; 
for no new opinion, good or bad, ever 
finds its way within the walls of a 
college, and the learned luminaries 
that haunt its cloisters seldom admit 
a dogma till it has stood the test of a 
century. The remonstrances of the% 
venerable worshippers of the antique 
were, however, of no avail. 1 ascrib¬ 
ed the clamour, with which they as¬ 
sailed liberal opinions, to a desire to 
please the powers that be, and sagely 
concluded, that, in their hearts, mey 
were as sturdy democrats as myself. 
1 did not then know, that the selfish 
have no princmle but their selfish¬ 
ness, and that they are never charge¬ 
able with hypocrisy except when they 
pretend to act in opposition to their 
interest. 

But let me not be guilty of iz^us- 
tice, though, firora the hands of men, 
I havexeCeived little else. My con¬ 
duct had been all idong so irreproach¬ 
able, and my attainments as a scholar 
were considered so respectable, that 
1 am satisfied they not only wished 
me well, but foresaw the abyss into 
which 1 would plunge myself, by as¬ 
sociating with ueqieiiate men, who, 
come yrtint would, hsd nothing to 
hazard but their ignoble blood, should 
the Government be disposed to spill 
it; and that their remonstrances 
proceeded firom personal kindness to 
myself, as well as from what they 
considered to be their duty. Ana 
had they only thought fit to combine 
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the suaviter in tnodo with the furtiter 
in re, 1 have no doubt that their ad¬ 
monitions would have saved me from 
the precipice to which 1 was fast ap¬ 
proaching, and that I should not now 
he inditing these painfhl reminis¬ 
cences in the laud of the stranger. 
.Thejr raved, bullied, talked of ex- 

f iduon eine epe redeundi, abused the 
'rench, and all who had imbibed 
French principles, aa they called 
them, and threatened to apprise my 
fafiier of the dreadfiil heresv into 
which his son had fallen. This was 
enou)^. 1 am descended of a race 
who have never btodeed menace and 
Ittdmidation, and I had rather more 
than my own Am of this heredi¬ 
tary infirmity. So I was content 
to be rained, that I might not be 
dragooned into what was clearly for 
my good. 

The curse which attends all ad¬ 
monition, administered by inferior 
minds, invested with a tittle brief 
authority, is, that it is of kin to ty¬ 
ranny ; your admonisher puts on his 
important and’serious physiojraomy, 
delivers himself of his reproof with, a 
sort of insolent and domineering self- 
complacency, and inwardly chuckles 
with the conscious superiority which 
he is esUed upon to mcercise, and 
which he has no objection to impress 
at least as deeply on the mind of the 
offender as tne substance of his 
weighty and imposing lecture: in 
short, you are insulted, in order that 
you may be convinced. The inevit¬ 
able result is, that you place yourself 
on the defensive, and feel an irre- 

K ible desire to return blow for 
You mav acknowledge the 
force of reasonaUe, calm, and pru¬ 
dential expostulation; but you re¬ 
coil with indignant aversion from the 
oracular imbecility and impertinence 
of mere authority, sustainra only by 
we conceit and insolence which it so 
naturally eimenders in the lower or¬ 
ders of intwoct. 1 shall never for¬ 
get the demeanour of the 

pompouai||||lt^ng bully who tfabti 
held the r^ectable office of Princi¬ 
pal. He had frequently profened 
the greatest landaess fqr me, and bad 
more than onCe tpikep an opportunity 
to assure me that he would be happv 
to do me a flavour for my fathers 
sake. For' this prospective sort of 
patronage I was, no doubt, his debtor, 

NO) 
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and felt becoming gratitude; but 
the truth was, that tlm worthy Prin« 
cipal's own credit and influence had 
long been on the wane, and that he 
had nothing in hU power. However^ 
as I never intended to put his friend¬ 
ship to the test, and as my family 
connections were su^ as to secure me 
against die humiliation of being in 
any respect obliged to him, 1 was 
content to have my claims, such as 
they were, to hi» peculiar grace and 
favour, liquidate in the currency 
which he had, for twenty yea^s by¬ 
gone, been in the habit of circulating. 
With a perfect knowledge ^ his 
character, which was that of li^ur- 
kish pasha (of I do not know how 
many tails) on a small scale, and 
with a profound contempt for every 
thing about him hut his office, 1 was 
summoned before him. 

On entering his apartment, 1 
found him seated at a writing-desk, 
somewhat similar to that you oc¬ 
casionally see in the offices of coun¬ 
try attornies, and surrounded with 
atlases and treatises on ancient and 
modern geo^aphy, a science which, 
if his friends and admirers might 
be in aught believed," he was des¬ 
tined to immortalize himself by sys¬ 
tematizing and illustrating. Be 
seated, Mr Drummond," Said the 
^eat roan, in a voice as deep and 
hollow as if it had been belched from 
the entrails of Mina or Vesuvius. I 
bowed, and took my seat as directed* 
An awful pause of preparation now 
succeeded. The mountain was in 
labour, and I calmly awaited the act 
of parturition. After many dbroes 
and heavings, the crisis at last came. 

Mr Drummond,—-Mr Barclay 
l)rummond!—I tell you. Sir, you 
have forfeited every claim to my fa¬ 
vour and patronage," exclaimed this 
reverend Hercules furens, striking 
on the hollow board before him with 
hu clenched flat, and looking at me 
with a pair of eyes like foose of a 
hungry wolf. 1 was pr^wnjsd for the 
eiu^untcr, and calmly that I 


felt deeply the misfortone of having 
incurred his dimleasure; that it wm 
a matter of unieigned regret to me 
that 1 had not able to addust 
my opinions to his taste ; that, ne¬ 
vertheless, I had not been able to 
discover what possible right he or 
any man could nave to controul my 
opinions, which were my own ; and 
that it would have been time enough 
to refuse me a favour when I stepped 
to ask it. The latter part of this re¬ 
ply seemed to throw him quite off 
nis balance; it was telling him to 
hia teeth that I despised him. His 
face swelled with sudden rage,—his 
eyeballs became fixed in their sodeets, 
—he stared at me for a moment with 
a look of desperate, yet imbecile fe¬ 
rocity ;—and then the storm burst! 

Sir, 1 shall have the pleasure of see¬ 
ing you hanged as a traitor." Not 
if I can help it. Principal.” “ Friends 
of the People, quotha!—^friends of 
the devil." “ There, Principal, we 
may claim kindred with you, though 
your connection is of longer stand¬ 
ing." “ You are a villain, Sir,—an 
insolent villain.” I should he sorry. 
Principal, under your own roof, to 
reply to such language as it deserves ; 
it can only dishonour him by whom 
it is uttered; but permit me to tell 
you, since you provoke it, that if I 
am a villain, 1 am not a hoary vil¬ 
lain,—concealing the most degrading 
vices under the mask of hypocriti¬ 
cal sanctity, and thundering forth 
damnation against the conduct of 
others, that tlm eye of public obser¬ 
vation and censure may be turned 
aside from my own. And, as to vn- 
solence, a man who shows no respect 
for the feelinp of others, must lay 
his account with some occasioniu 
trespasses on his own." “ Leave m^ 
house. Sir, instantW," roared out this 
bull of Bashan. 1 assured him he 
never in his life issued an order 
which would meet witli more prompt 
obedience; so, rising slowly from my 
seat, and making a profound reve¬ 
rence, 1 withdrew. 
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The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy UkeB^-^Shakeipeare* 


It is alwa^ inte^ting to contem- 

S late the various subdivisions which 
istinguish a highly-cultivated com¬ 
munity. leaking out of consideration 
those factitious distinctions which 
are only incidental to civilization in 
some of its several stages of progres¬ 
sion, a society which has emerged 
from the depth of barbarism is ne¬ 
cessarily divided into two principal 
classes—the possessors, whether, by 
inheritance or otherwise, of sufficient 
property to render them independent 
of pergonal labour; and, secondly, 
that larger portion whose destiny 
is apparently less happy. Of the 
latter, a small part are generally, in 
consequence of their connection with 
the first class, enabled, by the force 
of a superior education, and other 
advantages, to pursue the more ho¬ 
nourable and alluring professions, 
while the remainder are left to grope 
their way through the less-inviting 
paths of life. Of such of these last, 
who are compelled to drudge in the 
lower duties of trade, or of manual 
labour, it is not my intention to 
speak in the course of this paper, 
which, although commenced with so 
broad a view of the great social fa¬ 
mily, has reference to a particular 
subject: my strictures will be chief¬ 
ly applicable to a middle set—to the 
men whose education has been far 
from despicable, but wbo have been 
unable to crowd into the learned 
professions. These are employed in 
various ways, and prtneipuly as as¬ 
sistants to the more fortunate ranks, 
and they may be distinguished as 
being either the retainers of the 
public, of large trading or joint-stock 
companies, or of private individuals. 

To this class must, 1 think, al¬ 
most exclusively attach the stigma 
of the poet as practisers of the stmo- 
leiice of office ; and with most force 
to such of the genus wbo are in pos¬ 
session of pumic employments. It 
is but just, however, to separate the 
innocent from the guilty, and, as the 


only legitimate object of appeals id 
the press is the correction of abuses 
which are beyond the reach of or¬ 
dinary punishment, to fix, with scru¬ 
pulous precision, the blame upon the 
proper individuals. Among the hold¬ 
ers df office, men of independent 
propetty frequently possess the higb-^ 
est seats: these are candidates for 
renown and the fashionable distinc¬ 
tions of the day, and in the elation 
of heart consequent upon gratified 
ambition, are seldom imtolent in the 
exercise of their exalted functions. 
On the other hand, the lowest ranks, 
the individuals of which arc, as usual, 
the most numerous, arc generally 
plodding for their daily bread, or 
exerting themselves in securing an 
inadequate provision for their fami¬ 
lies : they are too humble to be in¬ 
solent, insolence being the attendant 
only of mistaken and low-minded 
pride ; and arc so far from being 
comprehended in the number of the 
dispensers of official insolence, that 
they arc themselves the chief objects 
of the contumely and oppression of 
the ipilty persons. The truly guilty 
are the upper, not the highest or the 
lowest, servants of the public;—they 
arc to be found among the comptrol¬ 
lers, the commissioners, the secreta¬ 
ries of board's, and sometimes the 
superior clerks of office. Of course, 
there are exceptions even among 
these; some few seel raras avesy ^c.) 
owe their situations to real merit, 
and possess minds of too generous a 
character to admit the low and vul¬ 
gar feelings which our censure im¬ 
plies. But the principal part have 
made their way to fifteen hundred, 
or two or three thousand per an¬ 
num, bj^i^eans, and the usual aid 
of opportme occurrences, in which 
personal worth had the least share ; 
and the conduct of these self-im¬ 
portant persons towards their less- 
fortunate fellow-labourers is, as far 
as they dare, (and there unhappily 
exist but few checks upon the play 
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of their natural tempers,) alinoMt' 
universally marked by unwarrantable 
haughtiness abd oppression. 

A peep behind the scenes, engros¬ 
sed by these inflated demi-gods, 
would lay open to our astonished 
view a system of partiality and op¬ 
pression, of whose existence the pub¬ 
lic is altogether ignorant. But the 
heroes move, unhappily, within the 
shaded precincts of that ambiguous 
circle into which the public interest 
docs not penetrate: the mighty men 
have their world to themselves—im¬ 
portant, indeed, in their own narrow 
minds, but little known or cared for 
by the rest of the creation. We are 
deterred, therefore, from entering 
into minute details of their conduct 
or concerns ; and one or two rapidly- 
sketched specimens of the sort of 
being alluded to will perhaps be 
sufficient for our purpose. Not to 
extend our view over a space un¬ 
necessarily wide, one source may 
serve us mr each of our drafts: let 
ua select one of the principal of the 
public departments, and, to avoid 
being too particular, which is the 
vice of satire, content ourselves with 
pointing it out to the reader acquaint¬ 
ed with official details, as being pre¬ 
cisely the one which is glaringly the 
Tvorst-regnlated of the whole. 

About twenty years ago, the af¬ 
fairs of this office were, if possible, 
still worse managed than they are 
now; persons without any capacity 
at all had, in the necessary operation 
of a corrupt system, intruded into it, 
insomuch that the ordinary routine of 
business became at length impeded. 
A complete change of the people was 
out of the question: the public is 
only, on extraordinary occasions, al¬ 
lowed to hire adult or efficient ser¬ 
vants—they must be taken from the 
boarding-schools, and, after a service 
of ten or twelve years, chance must 
decide whether they are to become 
useful retainers, or only life-charges 
UTOn the revenues of their country. 
The only attainable cure for the evil, 
therefore, was to introduce an extra 
workman, sufficiently experienced in 
business to enable him to undertake 
(as he might in fact easily do) the 
most material duties of twenty or 
thirty loungers, whose inefficiency 
was perhaps originally attributable 


to their excessive numbers. Anthro- 
podagricus, a lawyer, was chosen, 
and a lucrative post created for his 
especial provision. It soon after¬ 
wards appeared, that it was no part 
of this gentleman’s system to serve 
the public effectually, by attempt¬ 
ing to re-model an establishment 
which he found in a state of w- 
culiar derangement: he owed his 
place to the incapacity or laziness of 
the others; and to the same source 
he continued to look as the one most 
fruitful of advantage to himself. The 
old clerks were encouraged in their 
love of sinecure emoluments,—va¬ 
cancies, as they occurred, were pret¬ 
ty generjdly filled by his relatives 
and dependents, who, as far as their 
patron’s influence extended, engross¬ 
ed all the most profitable duties, and, 
in time, formed a very compact pha¬ 
lanx of growinff commissioners, &c., 
whose insolence towards their com¬ 
panions en has can only be equalled 
by the rapidity of their own advance¬ 
ment* 'The influence of Anthropoda- 
gricuB has lately declined somewhat, 
owing to his inordinate rapacity. Al¬ 
though in the receipt of near four 
thousand a-year, he some time since 
so far practised upon the easy tem¬ 
pers of his superiors, who were not 
sufficiently aware of his interested 
proceeding, as to obtain the grant of 
a very considerable sum of public 
money, upon the impudent plea of a 
temporary extension of business—an 
act which led to the most vexatious 
inquiries, and which the united elo¬ 
quence of the cabinet failed to pal¬ 
liate or support. It is said, that he 
scarcely ever appears in the presence 
of the Premier without soliciting 
some new favour; and that the hore 
and inconvenience are only avoided 
by keeping the door as much as pos¬ 
sible clos^ against him. 

Plumheus la one of the fortunate 
retainers of this worthy placeman. 
Before his patron’s advancement, he 
acted in the capacity of his under¬ 
clerk, which, in the legal line, is 
synonymous with footboy, &c., and 
since then he has been united in the 
holy bands of matrimony with a 
lady of his master’s household—not 
a relation, nor, 1 believe, as some 
say, his cookmaid. Being gifted 
with a tolerable memory, and, from 
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corporeal constitution, considerable 
powers of ^ application, he has been 
very serviceable in promoting the 
adopted system of exclusion, by eU 
bowing out all strangers and inter* 
lopers. He is, in snort, the Cer« 
berus to this minor hell, and denies 
entrance to all but the ghosts of the 
damned, and the privileged members 
of the Plutean family. He has the 
usual vices of upstarts—low cunning, 
vulgarity, rudeness, slavish pliability 
of principles; and having, in the 
regular course of such an ofRcial 
career, become charged with the 
superintendance of a considerable 
department, the whole of diese amu 
able qualities are at this moment in 
full activity. He is prompt to a de« 
gree bordering on the miraculous, in 
diverting every important occurrence 
to his own advantage, either as the 
means of attracting the notice of his 
superiors, or of seizing, as his own 
peculiar property, the fruits of the 
industry and talents of the gentle* 
men who are so unfortunate as to be 
placed under his orders: his lan¬ 
guage, when he may safely permit it 
to luxuriate in the ear of vulgar fa¬ 
miliarity, would be strictly suitable 
to that class of society in the West¬ 
ern Peninsula, who, in their own 
significant idiom, are said to be con¬ 
tinually ** hartos de ajoshis ad¬ 
dress is starched, constrained, and 
awkward, in the presence of the high¬ 
er agents of government, and rude 
and insolent towards those of less 
official rank than himself; and he is 
zealous to a fault, even in the eyes 
of his employers, in perfecting all 
the petty devilries of state-croft. 
Such is Plurabeus—broad-shoulder¬ 
ed, ungrammatical Plumbeus—who, 
by virtue of the aforesaid patronage, 
by dint of perseverance, the silent 
lapse of time, and the indolence of 
others, whose work, provided it be 
sufficiently profitable, he is always 
willing to undertake, has contrived 
to elevate himself into the post of 
the indispensable drudge of the 
higher powers, who, from the fre¬ 
quency of the practice, have at length 
contracted the habit of throwing, 
from time to time, into his mouth, 
(always/aifA/w//y open,) some rich, 
but, peradventure, naif-picked bone, 
as a reward for his servile and kna* 
visb exertions. 


Terreefilius is a person of a some¬ 
what difikrent stamp. In 1709 he 
entered the ofiSce in the humble ca¬ 
pacity of an extra clerk, with a sa¬ 
lary of five shillings per diem ; at 
present he e^oys one of its superior 
posts; and he but recently relin* 
linquished ills seat in the Senate, 
which he held for ten years. Un¬ 
questionably, the advantage of pos¬ 
sessing talents of a very respectable 
order has contributed to his eleva¬ 
tion ; but he is mainly indebtetl to 
circumstances which were wholly 
fortuitous; and the chief defects of 
his character and conduct are attri¬ 
butable to his neglect, while esti¬ 
mating the extent of his acquisitions, 
of separating the chance-gifts of for¬ 
tune from the dearer fruits of per¬ 
sonal exertion—a mental process, no 
doubt calculated to act as a salutary 
check upon his superb spirit, and 
inspire into his breast some respect 
for his less'fortunate fellow-labour¬ 
ers. The “ insolence of office'* pe¬ 
culiar to this exalted personage is so 
much the more grating, as it is more 
than usually refined. It is of that 
species which delights less in kicks 
than in jumps ; it prompts him to 
stride proudly unobservant” over 
the palpable head of a passing ac¬ 
quaintance, with the glorious feel¬ 
ings of a being raised by innate me¬ 
rit and extraorainary accidents above 
the common lot of humanity. At 
one time numbered with the lowest, 
he now disdains to appear cognizant 
even of the existence of an order of 
men so widely removed from his 
present official rank: in spite of the 
evidence afforded by the experience 
of his own case, he affects to con- 
aider it impossible that any indivi¬ 
dual among them should possesa 
respectable talents; he leaves them, 
therefore,with undisguised contempt, 
uitpitied and unr^ressed, to the 
mercy, or rather the oppression, of 
parvemis of even less feeling than 
himself. 

A grand era is rapidly approach¬ 
ing, when the petty grievance here 
adverted to will be swept away, to- 
p^ether with others of greater moral 
importance. Tyranny is too tena¬ 
cious of its prey to be wholly dis¬ 
lodged before the lapse of large pe¬ 
riod of time : it lurks in a thousand 
obscure corners, long after its over- 
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throw upon the more prominent 
ground on wliich it first attracted the 
attention and indignation of man¬ 
kind. But it will finally be effhe^m 
tnal/if suppressed ; for after its dis¬ 
comfiture on the great public 8tage» 
crery succeeding defeat within its 
weaker entrenchments must hasten, 
with tenfold force, the great catas¬ 
trophe. The insolence of office mnst 
be acknowledged' to be something 
more than an injury which afifects 
only the feelings of the mind: it is 
a component pert of a general system 
of positive wrong and — 

of a deprivation of right, as ft effects 
both the happiness and fortunes of 
the injured party. It.is never dis¬ 
pensed but by the vile and unfeeling, 
—it is never inflicted but upon the 
helpless victims of misdirected power. 
It IS, therefore, of that class of evils 
which it is an especial effect of an 
advanced stage of civilization to over¬ 
throw. 

Having predicted the eventual de¬ 
cline of a species of wrong so hard to 
be assailed, because so generally over¬ 
looked, we are, in conclusion, to ad¬ 
vert to the means by which that 
effect is to be accomplished. The 
Press will take the lead in this as in 
other salutary improvements; but 
its full attainment must be preced¬ 
ed by a complete reformation of the 
mode of conducting the public busi¬ 
ness. After all the multifarious 
discussions upon the subject of offi¬ 
cial abuses, it is astonishing how lit¬ 
tle has in reality been hitherto done 
towards this end: mismanagement 
of the grossest kind still prevails 
tliroughout the various departments ; 
and there has not even an approxirna- 
tion been made towards an enlight¬ 
ened system of official economy and 
regulation. Commissioners, comp¬ 


troller^ secretaries,—the middle men 
between the great lords of office and 
the inferior workmen,—are still in 
possession of inordinate, hut conceal- 
-m, unobserved power: their respec¬ 
tive departments are kept in expen¬ 
sive disorder, in subservience to their 
interested purposes; unnecessary bu¬ 
siness is designedly in constant course 
of accumulation; and as an inevit¬ 
able consequence of a practice having 
its foundation in fraud and deceit, 
pride, partiality, and cupidity are en¬ 
gendered and encouraged, making al¬ 
together that complicated description 
of grievance denominated the ‘'in¬ 
solence of office." Where an abuse 
so deteriorative of public economy 
still subsists, after all the bustle and 
parade it has from time to time cre¬ 
ated, sufficient proof is shewn of the 
X>eculiar inadequacy of the means by 
which it has hitherto been attempted 
to be destroyed. The fact is, Par¬ 
liamentary inquiries, upon matters 
of this nature, conducted, as they too 
frequently are, under the controul 
of a iqacbinery impervious to the 
public eye, are altogether fruitless of 
good effects, and only serve to perpe¬ 
tuate the old system of deception and 
mismanagement. But it is impossi¬ 
ble long to delude an enlightened age 
by expedients a«^iaUow as they are 
iniquitous; a day must at 

length arrive,—one less notorious for 
what in vulgar parlance is called po¬ 
litical humbug, more sincerely fa¬ 
vourable to improvement; and per¬ 
haps no surer means can be devised 
of hastening its introduction, than 
frequent and seasonable appeals to 
the Press, which are never entirely 
destitute of utility, even when they 
appear in the sliglit form of desultory 
Kssays, of which the present is a 
feeble and unworthy example. 

Vpsilox. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

If^lieedily will be publishedt an Account 
of the Royal Hospital and Collegiate 
Church of St. Katharine, near the Tower 
of London, by j. B. Nichols, F.S.A. 
F.L.S. 

The Second Part of the Modern His¬ 
tory of Wiltshire, containing the Hun¬ 
dred uf Heytesfoury, by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart, is printing. 

The Czar, an historical tragedy, by J. 
Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. formerly of 
Clumlcy, in Leicestershire, will appear in 
a few days. 

A Selection of the most remarkable 
Trials and Criminal Causes is printing, in 
five volumes. It will include all famous 
cases, from that of Lord Cobham, in the 
reign of Henry the Fifth, to that of John 
Thurtell ; and those connected with fo¬ 
reign as well as English jurisprudence. 

Shortly will be published, a .Grammar 
of the Coptic or Ancient Egyptian Lan¬ 
guage, by the Rev H. Tattam, A.M. 
F.R.$.L. chaplain to the Englishi' Church 
at Amsterdam. 

A Supplement to the London Catalogue 
of Books, published since October 1822 to 
the present time, will appear about Au¬ 
gust. 

The Rev. T. ArnoIcU M.A. late fellow 
of Oriel College, Qx^Ord* lias been for 
many years employed in writing u His¬ 
tory of Rome, from the earliest Times to 
the Death of the Emperor Marcus Aure¬ 
lius. The 6ist volume, from the Rise of 
the Roman State to th^ formation of the 
fecund Triumvirate, aJU.C. 710, B.C. 
44>, will soon be published. 

The Butterfly-Collector’s Vode Mecum, 
or a SynopticiU Table of English Butter¬ 
flies, illustrutt'd with coloured plates, in a 
pocket volume, is in the press. 

Shortly will be published, in two vo¬ 
lumes, unifonn with the French Classics, 
and with an authentic portrait of M. 
Juuy, engraved by E. Steven, Le Petit 
llermite, ou I’ableau des Moeurs Parisi- 
ennes, extracted fh)tn L’Hermitc de 
lu Chausse d’Antin,” “ Le Franc-por- 
leur,” L’Hermite de la GuVane,’* and 

L’Hermite eii Prison,” with explanatory 
notes, and an essay on the life and writ¬ 
ings of M. Jouy, by L. T. Yentouillac, 
editor of the Choix de Ciassiques Fran- 

A Diagram illustrative of the Forma¬ 
tion of the Human Character, suggested 
^by Mr Owen’s development of a new 
view of society, will speedily be publisiscd. 

VOI-, XV. 


Dr Forbes, of Chichester^ will sliortly 
publish his Translation of Avenbrugger, 
and a series of original cases and dissec¬ 
tions, illustrating the utility of the Ste¬ 
thoscope and Percussion. 

M. Loennec is preparing for publica¬ 
tion, a new edition of his celebrat^ Trea¬ 
tise on Mediate Auscultation, with con¬ 
siderable alterations and improvements. 
In consequence, Dr Forbes has postponed 
the s^^d edition of his translation. 

Spe^ily will be published, an Enquiry 
into the Duties and Perplexities of Me¬ 
dical Men as Witnesses in Courts of Jus¬ 
tice, with cautions and directions for their 
guidance, by J. G. Smith, M.D. 

The Scotsman's Library, announced 
in a former Number, will be ready in 
August. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle, or Artisan’s 
complete Laboratory and Workshop, is 
in the press. 

The Hermit in Italy, or Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the 
Italians at the Commencement of the 
Nineteenth Century, will soon appear. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies is .announced, by Capt. Thomas 
Southey, commander. Royal Navy, in 
three volumes, octavo. 

A Compendium of Medical Theory and 
Practice, founded on Dr Cullen’s Noso¬ 
logy, w'hich will be given os a Text-book, 
and a translation annexed, is in prepara¬ 
tion, by D. Uw'ins, M.D. 

Tales of a Traveller, by the Author of 
the Sketch Book,” and Knicker¬ 
bocker’s New York,” will appear in a 
few days. 

A Tale of Paraguay, by R. Southey, 
LL.D. Ac. is announc^. 

Speedily will be published. Memoirs of 
the Rose, comprising botanical, poetical, 
and miscellaneous recollections of that 
celebrated flower; in a series of letters to 
a lady. 

Patmos, and other poems, are in the 
press, by James Edmeston, author of 
“ Sacred Lyrics.” 

Specimens (selected and translated) of 
the Lyric Poetry of the Mtnesringers, of 
the reign of Frederick Barbarossa and the 
succeeding emperors of the SuaMan dy¬ 
nasty, with historical, critical, and bio¬ 
graphical remarks, are in the press. 

^Elements of Algebra, compiled from 
Garnier’s French translation of Leonard 
Kuler, and arranged so as to form a com¬ 
plete System of Elementary Instruction 
in the I’irst Part of Algebra, by C. Taylor, 

-N 
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Downing CoUege, Cambridge, will soon 
appear. 

Muscologia Britannicai containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland sys¬ 
tematically arranged and described, by W. 
J. ilooker, F.U.S. A»S.L. &c. and T. 
Taylor, M.D. M.K.I.A. and'F.L.S. &C. is 
preparing, in octavo, with plates. 


EDINBimCM. 

SpeOdily will be pubUsbed, fiothelan, 
a I'ale ot the English Histories, in 3 vols. 
12mo. by the author of Ringan Gllhaize,'* 
“ The Spaewife,” Ac. Ac. 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8vo., 
a Practical Guide to English Composition; 
nr, a comprehensive System of English 
Grammar, Critidsm, and Logic; arranged 
and illustrated upon a new and improv¬ 
ed Plan ; containing apposite Principles, 
Rules, and Examples, for writing correct¬ 
ly and elegantly on every subject; adapted 
to the use of Schools and of Private Stu¬ 
dents. By the Rev. Peter Smith, A. M. 

In a few w'ceka will be published, Svo. 
hfathematicttl Tables; containing im¬ 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 
Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and Se¬ 
cants ; together with a number of others, 
useful in Practical Mathematics, Astrono¬ 
my, Navigation, Kngineering,^d Busi* 
ness; preceded by a copious Introduction, 
embracing their Explanation, and Rules 
and Formulffi for their application, with 
a Collection of appropriate Exercises. By 
William Galbraith, A.M. Lecturer oh Ma¬ 
thematics, Edinburgh. 

Mr J. P. Wood has nearly ready for 
publication, in one volume 18mo., a Life 
of Law of Lauriston, Projector of the 
Mississippi Scheme: containing a de¬ 
tailed Account of the Nature, Rise, and 
Progress, of this extraordinary Joint-Stock 
Company, w-ith many curious Anecdotes 
of the Rage for Speculating in its Funds, 
and the disastrous Consequences of its 
Failure. 

Old MAWsenzPT. The Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Kell, B.D. has in the press, Practi¬ 
cal Dtacourscs upon Sinceritie," written 
in the year 1656 : now first printed irinn 
the Original Manuscript. In one volume 
ISmcw 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallust, for the 
use of Schools, with English Notes at the 
foot of rile page, and a Historical and 
Geographical Iixlex at the end of the 
volume, by Mr Dymocle, Glasgow, will 
be published in a few days. 

Preparing for pubUctftiofl, a Guide to 


the Lord's Table, in the Catechetical 
Form; to which are added, an Address 
to ApplicBZitB ibr Admission to it, and 
some Meditations to assist their Devo¬ 
tions. By the Rev. Henry Belfrage, D.D. 

Nearly ready, in post Svo., a Second 
Series of the Scrap Book. By John 
M ‘Oiarmid. 

Mr John Malcolm, late of the 4Sd Re¬ 
giment, has nearly ready for publication, 
a volume of Poems in foolscap Svo., en¬ 
titled, “The Buccaneer and other Poems.’* 

Shortly will be {niblishcd, in {xist Svo., 
the Life and Administration of Cardinal 
Wolsey. By John Galt, Esq. Third Edi¬ 
tion, greatly improved. 

Mrs Fbazeb, who some years ago pub¬ 
lished several popular works under the 
name of Honoria Scott, has a work 
nearly ready for the press, entitled “ Swe¬ 
den, or theCounts of Rosen vien; dedicated 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge*” We ore authorized to state, that 
the Hermit in Edinburgh,” recently 
advertised in London, is not the work of 
this Lady; the manuscript she had in¬ 
tended to bring forward for publication 
under that title having, in consequence, 
been changed to that of The Hermit in 
Scotland.” 

The Editor of “ The Cabinet, or. The 
Selected Beauties of Literature,” is pre¬ 
paring a Second Edition of that work in 
one volume, crown octavo, which will 
speedily appear. 

Preparing fur publication by subscrip¬ 
tion, the Historical Works of Sir .Tames 
Balfour of Kinnaird, Lord Lyon King at 
Arms under Charles I., fVom the origi. 
nal and hitherto-unpublished Manuscripts 
preserved in the Library of the Hon. the 
Faculty of Advocates. This publication 
W'ill form three large octavo volumes; 
will be embellished with a Portrait of the 
Author from an original Picture, and il¬ 
lustrated with a Prefatory Memoir. The 
first two volumes will contain the Annals 
of Scotland, which embrace the extensive 
and important period of our National 
History, ft-om the Accession of Malcolm 
in. to the 8d year of the Reign of Charles 
I. or 16Jk). The third volume will con¬ 
sist of the Minor Works of the author, 
illustrative of Scottish History. The 
impression will be limited to 500 copies, 
printed with a new set of Types, on Wove 
Paper of the finest quality, "nie Work 
will be sent to press so soon as the names 
of a sufficient number of Subscribers are 
received. The ]Trice to Subsertbevs will 
not exceed 1..2ii38. Fifty copies will be 
struck off on an Extra Fine Paper. 
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BIBltlOGEAPUr. 

t*art I. of Longman and Co.*s Cata¬ 
logue of Old Books, comprising a CoHec- 
tion of Works in various Classes of Liter¬ 
ature, in all Languages, including some 
recent importations from tlie Continent. 
2s. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Life of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, 
n.D. with a Critical Examination of his 
Writings. By Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. S vols. x>ost 8vo. with 
portrait. 15s. boards. 

Biography of Celebrated Roman Cha¬ 
racters, with Anecdotes illustrative of 
their Lives and Actions. By the Rev. 
William Bingley. 12ino. Ts. boards. 

The Life and Remains of Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mi¬ 
neralogy, Cambridge; Author of Travels. 
By the Rev. W. Otter, A.M. ^to. 

The Life of Shakspeare; Enquiries 
into the Originality of his Dramatic Plots 
end Characters, and Essays on the An¬ 
cient Theatres and Theatrical Usages. By 
Auguetine Skottowc, £sq. 2 vote. 8vo, 
X^liils, boards. 

BOTARY. 

A Catalogue of the Indigenous Pheno- 
gamic Plants growing in the Neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh, and of certain spe¬ 
cies of the Class of Cryptogamia, with 
reference to their ].i 0 calitlc 8 . By James 
Woodforde, Bsq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

ci:.ASSics. 

Hcrodoti Histprlamm Libri IX. Codi- 
cem Sancrofti Manuscriptum denuo con- 
tulit necnon reliquam Lection^ varieia- 
tem commodius ^gessit, Thos. Gaisford, 
A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Literal Translation of Drakcnborch's 
Text of the Twenty-first Book of Livy, 
with the Text, Ordo, Notes, and vario: 
1/Cctiones : to which arc added, a Map 
and an Appendix, showing the route ac¬ 
tually taken by Hannibal. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Questioos on Herodotus. Is. 

DBABIA. 

Parts I. II. m, of the London Stages 
a Collection of the most reputed Trage¬ 
dies, Comedies, Operas, Farces, Melo- 
Dcamas, aud Interludes. 8vo- Is. efudi. 

Parts I. and II. of the London Stage 
Edition of the Flays of Shakspeare, ikom 
the accurate Text of Johnspn, Steeveus, 
and Read, with Shakspuar*# Life* and a 
Glossary. 8vo. Is. each. 

The Brides of Florence, a Play in Five 
Acts, illustrative of the Manners of the 


Middle Ages: with Historical Notca,and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph FiUEus- 
tace, Svoi. 10s. 6d. 

BBtrCATXOV. 

Part I. of the Etymologic Inter^netcr; 
or an Explanatory and Pmnounerng Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language: to 
which is prefixed an Introdu^on, con¬ 
taining a fUU Development of the Princi¬ 
ples of Etymology and Grammar, du.‘. 
By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 8s. 

The Child's Monitor ; or Select Rules 
for Spelling the English l.anguage, with 
a few simple Questions in English Gram¬ 
mar and Arithmetic. Is. 

1'he English Spelling Book, arranged 
on a Plan entirely New ; by which an Ar. 
curate Pronunciation of the English Lan¬ 
guage may be more easily acquired, and 
the Formation and Construction of Words 
more indelibly fixed on the Minds of 
Youth, than by any other w*ork of the 
same kind. By W. Elcy, master of the 
Free Grammar School, KoUeston. 12mo. 
Is. fid. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Discoveiy, Navigation, and Commerce, 
fVom the earliest Records to the Begin¬ 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. By 
William Stevenson, Esq. 8vo. lisr. 

The History of London : or interesting 
Memorials of its Rise, Progress, and Pre# 
sent State. By Sholto and Reuben Percy. 

3 vols. 18mo. 16s« extra boards. 

MESICIKE AVD SUROERT. 

Observations on Acute Rheumatism 
and its Metastasis to the Heart, &c. By 
T. Cox, M.D. 8vo. 4$. 

An Essay on Mineral, Animal, and 
Vegetable Poisons t in which the Symp¬ 
toms, Mode of Treatment, and Tests of 
each particular poison, with the geperal 
Morbid Appearances op Dissection, are 
concisely detailed, lyltk coloured plates* 
32mo. 3s. fid- 

Observations on the Histoiy and Treat¬ 
ment of the Ophthalmia accompanying the 
Secondary Forms of Lues Venerea, illus¬ 
trated by Cases and a coloured plate. By 
T. Hewson, A.B. 8vo. 

The Surgical A^natoipiy of the Arteries 
of the Human Iflod^, designed for the 
use of Students in the'Dissecting Room 
By R. Harrison, A.B.S.C.D* 12mo. 5s 
bound. , 

An Introduction to Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology, for the of Medical Students 
and Men of Letters. By T. Sandwith, 
Sqrgcon- 12mo. with ptotes. 9a. boards. 
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miscellaneous. 

No. 11. of the Universal ICcvicw, ur 
Chronicle of the Literature of all Nations. 
8 vo. 5s. 

No. I. pf the Critical Gazette. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

The Characters of Theophrastus, trans¬ 
lated from the Greek, and illustrated by 
Physiognomical Sketches, to which are 
subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes 
and Hints on the Individual Varieties of 
Human Nature. 8vo. 15s, 

Part XII. of the Encyclopedia Metro- 
|)uUtana. 4to, ^MhIs. 

The New Annual Register, or General 
Repository of History, Politics, Arts, Sci¬ 
ences, and Literature, for 1833. £.iiils. 

The Sea Songs of Charles nibdin, with 
a Memoir of hia Life and Writings. Im- 
fierial Svo. i;.In 13s. half-bound. 

Part II. of the Dictinriary of Quota¬ 
tions from the Rriiish Poets. 12mo. 7 s. 
boards. 

Vignettes of Derbyshire. Post 8vo. 
5s. 6cU 

The Circle of Humour for 1834. ISmo. 
4s. 

The Blank Book of a smaU Colleger. 
13mu. 4u*i. 

No. I. of the Straggling Astrologer, 
being the richest Fund of Entertainment 
that perha}» ever issued from the press: 
to be continued weekly* 4d. 

Best Intentions, or Thoi^ghts and Re¬ 
flections for Youth, Maturity, and Age* 
13mo. ds. boards. 

No. X. of the Manners, Hlstoiy, Litera¬ 
ture, and Works of Art, of the Ramans, 
explained and illustrated; to be com¬ 
pleted in twelve monthly Numbers, being 
the Commencement of a Classical Cyclo¬ 
pedia. 8vo. Is. 

NATUaAI. histohy. 

ConchologisPs Companion. By the au¬ 
thor of the Wonders of the Yegetablo 
Kingdom, &c. 

Vols. 1. and II, of the Naturalism's Re^ 
]x>sitoiy of Exotic Natural History, con¬ 
sisting of elegantly*co]oured PlatM, with 
Appropriate, Scientific, and General De¬ 
scriptions of the most Curious, Scarce, and 
Beautiful Productions of Nature s form¬ 
ing, collectively, a truly valuable Com¬ 
pendium of the most Important Dis¬ 
coveries of Quadfiipeds, Birds, Fishes, 
Insects, Shells, Marine Productions, Ac. 
By B* J^m^van, F.L.S.W.S. dpc. Svo. 
£• Inis, to be completed in 5 vols. 

NOVELS AND BOMANCES. 

Gpsta Romanorum, or, EntcrUiniiig 
Moral Stories, invented by ttie Monks as 
a Fire-Side Recreation, and commonly 
applied in their Discourses from the Pul¬ 
pit 9 ffom whence the most celebrated of 


our own Poets, and others, from the 
earliest Times, have extracted their Plots. 
Translated frrcmi the Latin, with Preli- 
minary Observations and Copious Notes. 
By the Rev. C. Swan. 3 vols. 12[no. 15s. 
boards. 

The Family Picture Gallery, or Every- 
Day Scenes. 4 vols. dva A'.SiiSs. boards. 

Our Village; Sketches of Rural Cha¬ 
racter and Scenery. By Mary Russel 
MItford. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Castle Baynard, or the Days of John. 
B}' Hal Willis. Post Svo. 6s. boards. 

The Inheritance. By the Author of 

Marriage.'* 3 vols. Svo. j£.lirllit6d. 

Torrenwald, a Romance. By Scriblerus 
Secundus. 4 vols. ISino. A'.liifls. boartlK. 

The Witch Finder. 3 vols. X.lnls. bds.. 

Ourika. A Talc, from the French of 
the Duchess de Duras. 13ma 3s. boards- 

Caroline and Zelitc, a tale- I3ino. 

XVHYSIOLOGV. 

Physiological Fragments: to which 
are added, Supidemcntary OSservations, 
to show that Vital and Chemical Enevgics 
are of the same Nature, and both derived 
from So)sy Light. By J- Bywatcr. 8v<l, 
5s. 6cU boards. 

POETRY. 

The American Mariners, or the Atlan¬ 
tic Voyage: amoral Poem. 13mo. Hs- 
boards. 

Secular Oration, delivered upon Uie 
Centenary of the Castle Lodge of Har¬ 
mony. 

Odes, QrigSnaY '%)d Translated, with 
ojther poems. Foolscap Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Second Letter to a friend in Town, and 
other Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. 
Svo. 3s. 

Conrad, and other Poems. By T« A > 
Templeman, LL.B. Foolscap Svo. 

Poems, and other Writings. By tho 
late E. I^shton, of Liverpool. Svo* Gs. 

The Silent River, and Faithfrxl Por- 
saken; l>ramatic 7\>enMk By Robert 
Sulivan. Foolscap Svo. 5s. board^ 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on Slavery; setting forth, 
that %Q hold the Principle of Slavery is tci 
deny Christ. Ry Robert lindoe, M,D. 
Svo. Is. 6d. 

Moral Inquiries on the Situation of 
Man and of Brutes ; on the crime of com* 
mitting Cruelty on Brutes, and of SacriT 
ficing them to the Purposes of Man ; with 
further Reflections ; Observations on Mr 
Martin’s Act, on the Vagrant Act, and 
on the Tread Mill, &.c. By Lewis Goin- 
perU, Esq. ISmo. 

Speech of the Earl of Darnley in the 
House of Lords, on Thursday, April B, 
ISSt, on moving for an Inquiry into the 
State of Ireland. Svo. Is. 6d. 
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THKOLOGV. 

A Familiar and Explanatory Addross 
to Young, Uninformed, and Scrupulous 
Clii isUaiiH, on the Nature and Design of 
the Lord's Supt)cr; Mith Directions for 
profitably Reading the Scriptures ; a Dis» 
surtutiun on Faith and Works ; an Expusi. 
lion of the Commandments and Lord's 
I’rrfycT, Ac. FouU:cap Hvo. 6s, boards. 

An Historical Connection betu'cun tlia 
Old Olid New Testaments. Is. 

A Catechism of Prophecy, for the use 
of Sunday Schools. Is. 

A Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, formerly 
I'rime Minister of Denmark, By Dr 
Munter. 8vo. Ss. boards. 

An Analysis of Paley's Evidences of 
Christianity, in a M'ay of Question and 
Answer, designed for the use of Students 
in Divinity, as well as for counteracting 
tlic Progress of Infidelity amongst the 
Middle Classes of Society. 12mo. 4s. 

The DitHculties of InQdelity. By the 
Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D, Royal 8vu. 7 b. 

Sermons of Hugh Latimer, some time 
Bishop of Worcester, now first arranged 
according to the order of time in which 
they were preached* To \v'hich is pre¬ 
fixed a Memoir of the Bishop. By John 
Watkins, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine 
]>orirait. i.‘.ln4.s. boards. 

A Key to the Greek Testament, being 
a Selection of Chapters, philologically ex¬ 
plained, for the use of .%ouiig Men de¬ 
signed for the M!nis^« By C. Hook, 
if mo. 3 b. fid. 

Songs of Israel, consisting of l^yrics 
founded upon the History and Poetry of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, By W* Knox* 
12 mo. fis* 

Human Subordination | being an Ele¬ 
mentary Disquisition concerning the Civil 
and Spiritual Power and Authority to 
which the Creator requires the Submission 
of every Human Being. Illustrated by 
References to some most extraordinary 
and not generally-known Occulrences 
during the last Fifty Years, within the 
British Dominions, in the Management 
and Agitation of the still-pending Ques¬ 
tion, commonly termed Catholic Rmanci- 
imtion. By Francis Plowden,L.C.D, Svo. 
Cs. boards. 

A Selection of Tracts and Observations 
on 1 John v. 7. By the Bishop of St. 
David's. Svo. 5s. 

The Two Rectors, in Ten Papers, Ulus- 
trative of the Sentiments of the Two Par¬ 
ties in the Church of England. 12mo. 
lOs. fid. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the Moun¬ 
tains of Piemont, and Researches among 


Neib Vuhlkations. lOn 

the Vaudois, or Waldenscs, Prutcbtant 
Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps; with 
Maps, Plates, and an Appendix ; contain¬ 
ing Copies of Ancient Manuscripts, and 
other interesting Documents. By the 
Rev. Wm. Stephen Gilly, M.A. i;.2ii2s. 

Letters from North America, written 
during a Tour in the United States and 
Canada. By Adam Hodgson. 2 vols. 6vi». 
£.lii4s. boards. 

A Tour on the Continent, through part 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 
Years 1817 and 1818. By 11. Hog, 
Esq. 8s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Prize-Essays and 'I'ransuctions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. To which 
is prefixed, an account of the Principal 
Proceedings of the Society, from Novem¬ 
ber 1820 to December 1H23. Vol. VI. 
with plates. boards. 

Report on Friendly or Dcnefit Socie¬ 
ties, exhibiting the Law of Sickness, as 
deduced from Returns by Friendly So- 
cietits in different parts of Scotland. To 
which are subjoined. Tables shewing the 
rates of contribution necessary for the 
different allowances, according to the ages 
of the Members at entry. Drawn up by 
a Committee of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, and publislicd by order of the 
Society, separate from the Sixth Volume 
of the Transactions. Svo. fis. 

I'he Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal; exhibiting a Concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
LXXXI. Being the Third Number of a 
New Series, fis. 

Index to the First Nineteen Volumes 
of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, and Medical Periodical Litera¬ 
ture of Edinburgh. One volume Svo. Ifis. 

Historical Romances. By The Au¬ 
thor of Waverley comprising Ivanhoc, 
the Monastery, the Abbot, *and Kenil¬ 
worth. In fi vols. 18mo.; beautifully 
printed by Ballontyne, and embellished 
with Illustrations by eminent Artists, and 
Vignette Titles* £.2i>2s. boards. 

Observations on Schools, and teaching 
some of the common branches of Educa¬ 
tion, viz. 1, Engliah ; 2, Difibrent Styles 
of Current-hand Writing; 3, Arithmetic, 
as an Art and as a Science; 4, The 
Advantages of learning Book-keeping; 
5, The possibility of teaching Drawing as 
a branch of general Education ; 6, Po¬ 
pular Geography, and the ]7ropriety of 
making young people more acquainted 
with Ancient Geography, Ac- Is- 

Extracts from a Journ^, written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the 
years 1820, 1821, and 1822. By Captain 
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BazU Hull) Royal Navy, Author of A 
Voyage to Hoo Choo.’* 2 vols- jwst 8vo, 
Third Mdiiion, jC-IhIs. boards. 

Discourses, selected from the Manu« 
scripts of the late Robert Boog, D-D. Mi¬ 
nister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 
8 VO. 12s. boards. 

A Selection of Tunes, in four Parts, 
adapted to the Psalms and Paraphrases 
of the Church of Scotland. By John 
Knott, Teacher of Singing, Edinburgh. 
38. Cd. 

Conversations on the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, with the Scripture Proofs, for the 
use of Children. By a Lady ; author of 

The Child's Manual, and Scripture Lec¬ 
tures for Children.” ISmo. Is. dd. 

Bibliotheca Biblica. A Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature; with notices 
Biographical,* Critical, and Bibliographi¬ 
cal. By William Orme, Author of Re¬ 
mains of John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 128. 
boards. 

The Leith and London Smack and 
Steam-Yacht Guide: comprehending a 
Copious Topographical description of the 
Coast between London, Leith, and Aber¬ 
deen ; a Correct Table of Distances from 
Point to Point; and an Appendix, con¬ 
taining many necessary Lists : forming 
at once an agreeable and useful Compa¬ 
nion to the Voyage between these ports. 
12 mo. 5s. boards. 

Elements of Phrenology. By George 
Combe, President of the Phrenological 
Society. With two Engraving^. 12mo. 
4is. boards. 

Atlas of Scotland. ContainiDg Argyl- 
shirc, on 2 Sheets. No. Xlll- 10s. 

Third Report of the Directors of the 
School of Arts. 8vo. Is. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 


Dean of Si. Patrick’s, Dublin ; containing 
additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, 
not hitherto published ; with Notes and 
a Life of the Author. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Second Edition, with considerable 
Additions. Beautifully printed in 19 
volumes 8vo. With a Portrait and other 
Plates. £.6iill6. in boards. 

The Editor has obtained the advan¬ 
tage of consulting several of the original 
letters of Dean Swift, and even adding 
to the number two or three not hitherto 
published, under the following singular 
circumstances t—These valualilc docu¬ 
ments were in possession of the late Theo- 
philus Swift, Esq., who dying in furnished 
lodgings in London, his iiapers appear to 
have fallen into the hands of persons to¬ 
tally incapable of estimating their value. 
Many, indeed by far the greater part, 
were treated as ordinary waste paper, and 
the rest were saved from the same fate by 
Mr Smith, a gentleman of taste and liber¬ 
ality, who was much grieved and sur¬ 
prised at the condition in which be dis¬ 
covered the correspondence of Swift and 
of Pope, and several of the miscellaneous 
Poems of the former. Several of these 
are still in the Editor's bands, being con¬ 
fided to him by the liberality of Mr Smith, 
now absent on the Continent. There can 
be no question of their originality, hut 
they do not contain much that has not 
been already published. What additions 
Mr Smith’s papers have afforded to thi<{ 
Second Edition of the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Works are acknowledged w'hcre these arc 
inserted .”—Prqfacc io the Secoitd EdUioir, 
Letters from North America, written 
duriqg a.Tour in the United States and 
Canada. By Adam Hodgson. In 2 voU. 
8 vo. £, IM 4<s. boards. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FsAVCE.—In the Chamber of Peers, 
the French Ministry has again been in a 
minority. It was on a pre^sition for 
allowing the proceedings in the Chambers 
to be reported in the Journals. The 
partisans of the disgraced minister, Cha- 
^ubtiand, exult In this, and anticipate 
more serious defeats. The ex-minister 
Iceepe no sort of terms with his late ool- 
leagues. He makes daily revelations of 
the ^tem of Governuaent pursued for the 
last two years in France. He declares 
that the Ministm have purchased most 
of the Journals, violated the spirit and 
the letter of the diarter, as well as the 
rights of the people, in the last elections, 


and that their acts were so repugnant to 
his elevated mind, that if he did not re¬ 
sign, it was because he knew that he 
formed the moral strength of the Govern¬ 
ment, and feared the efihets of a division 
between the Royalists 1” This self-know¬ 
ledge is a proof of singular modesty on 
the part of the Noble Peer ; and his late 
colleagues are certainly much to Uame to 
have so easily parted with their moral 
strength.” Inhere is, however, still much 
sUength of some kind or other in the fol¬ 
lowing remarks, which they make through 
the medium of the QuotidiennCj upon his 
conduct. If he disapproved so deeply 
of the ensemble of his colleague’s opera- 
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he was in total opposition to them. 
He hod then but one course to follow, 
nrul that course was rigorously {lointed 
out l)y duty. He was to protest in the 
Council, and if his protest occasioned no 
dmnge of policy, to retire.” The French 
people, it may be remarked, take little in¬ 
terest in this party war, and appear to be 
|>errectly indiiferent as to whether M* de 
Villele keeps his place or not. In the 
(;iminber of Deputies, the accounts of the 
exiwnditure of the French army in Spain 
have been discussed. The contract made 
with the Intendant General, M. Ouvrard, 
was particularly remarked upon ; M. de 
Villele admitted the burdensome nature 
of this l^argain, but observed, that the 
Government were compelled to accede to 
the terms of Ouvrard for the supply of 
the army ; and contended, that the com¬ 
plete manner in which the contract had 
been ])crformed by the Intendant-C^eral, 
hud greatly fadlitated the termination of 
tlie cami>aign. It is calculated that M. 
Ouvrard made a proBt of nearly a million 
sterling, during the six months* campaign 
in the Peninsula. 

SrAix.^The news from Spain of 1 ate 
is only a repetition of what has been al¬ 
ready repeated twenty times—the hatred 
of the French, and the desire to get rid of 
them, among the monks and the military 
»the crowded prisons-^and the distress 
of the provinces from scarcity. Kerdiiuind 
amuses himself with making promotions 
ill his guards, and attending tlie proces¬ 
sions of the church. He returned with 
the Queen and the Princesses, from the 
summer palace at Aranjuez to the capital, 
on the I9th June. Their Majesties, du¬ 
ring the whole journey, passed between 
files of French and Spanish trooi-js. Be¬ 
fore hazarding his royal person among bis 
.ubjerts at Madrid, however, he deemed 

cx|)edicnt to issue a decree, command- 
ig all those who had not been resident 
1 it for the last six years, emplo}'ed in 
trade or a known occupation, to depart 
from it forthwith, as they could not in 
any respect be considered citizens; and 
after he had done this, suspended the exe¬ 
cution of the measure, fram the appre¬ 
hensions of what might be its conse¬ 
quences. The evil results of such a system 
of governing do not require to be pointed 
out. 

Ferdinand was no sooner returned to 
Madrid, than he issued orders for the in- 
stonation of the Juntas of Purification. 
The Conatitutionaliste thus continue to 
Buffhr his persecution, though we learn 
that, to a body of them, who hod return¬ 
ed fhnn France, he is indebted for the 
capture of General Capape, who was tra¬ 
versing the country, proclaiming the In¬ 


fant Don Carlos by the title of Charles V. 
The dilihrence of the sway which the 
brothers would exercise must be so very 
trifling, that we hardly think it worth the 
choice of the Constitutionalists. Charles 
V. could not devote himself with more 
mischievous zeal to the ruhi and degrada¬ 
tion of the kingdom; ceruinly he could 
not manifest a more unrelenting hatred 
to the Liberals. The bad flUth with which 
the amnesty is executed, has comj>elled 
those who previously anticipated no mo¬ 
lestation to seek refuge at Gibraltar. King 
Ferdinand found himself so overt>o\ve]:e(i 
by applications from persons whose com¬ 
ing within its operation was disputed, 
that he ga^e all such persons a public no¬ 
tice thenceforth, to apply to the tribunals, 
not to him. 

PoRTVGAi..—The King of Portugal, 
ih addition to his proclamation for the 
convocation of the ancient Cortes of the 
kingdom, has published an amnesty fur 
all political oflhnders fh>m 1817, to the 
end of July 18S1- Those who have been 
banished, are allowed to return home, and 
those who have been condemned to any 
other punishments, will have their senten¬ 
ces immediately annulled. The w'ldow's, 
descendants, and collateral relations uf 
those who have sufibred capital punisli- 
ments, may have the judgments reversed, 
and succeed to the property, of whatever 
description. This amnesty is not marred 
by a single exception, and must, in con¬ 
junction with the other recent Acts of 
John VI., produce great satisfaction 
among his subjects. The military onlera 
issued during the usurpation of Miguel 
have been rescinded. Some of the Gene¬ 
ral Officers, who made themselves very 
conspicuous under the Constitutional sys¬ 
tem, have been dismissed from the army. 

Notwithstanding these popular mea¬ 
sures, however, and which the King has 
adopted since A'ced from the trammels 
of his w'ife and son, it appears, that Ixith 
he and his Ministers are in the most jie- 
rilous alarm from the Portuguese army, 
and the faction to whom it has been sub¬ 
servient ; a faction composed of a set of 
fanatics, not more averse to constitutional 
freedom, than hostile to the rights, pro¬ 
perty, and even lives, of those whom they 
oppose. His Mqjesty has, in consequence, 
applied to the British Government for the 
aid of GOOO troops, in order to keep his 
own soldiers in subjection. The King 
relies on the assistance of Britidn as an 
old ally ; and the questions which are now 
being in the Biiti^ Cabinet, 

are, whether, on the ground of their old 
alliance, o^nsive and defensive, th^ are 
bound to comply with this request; or 
setting the question of obligation aside, 
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whethery iii vifws of general expediency 
and policy) they are not justified in eo 
doing. 

PnuBSiA— Now that plans for the 
reduction of national debt are spoken of 
or carrying into execution in so many 
rountriesy his Majesty of Prussia has a* 
dopted a course^.^ whimsical one—*to 
cHhet the same end. Instead of a regu¬ 
larly o|>erating sinking-fund, a lottery is 
to lie drawn twice a-year,,to determine 
what public bonds shall be paid off*. The 
holders of the numbers drawn will then 
receive the full nominal amount of their 
principal. The scheme appears to have 
had a favourable efi'eet on the ])ublic se- 
curitiesy which rose to the unprecedented 
price of 93, before the official publica¬ 
tion of the Royal ordinance. His Ma¬ 
jesty has also been employed in a less 
gracious duty, that of repressing the |)c- 
tition of his Rhenish subjects. It seems 
that the communes w'ere in the habit of 
joining together to strengthen their re¬ 
presentations, which are sometimes laid 
liefore the Government with signatures 
filling entire sheets of paper.'’ This 
course has given great offence to his Ma¬ 
jesty, who, by a Cabinet order, has for¬ 
bidden it altogether; in future, each com¬ 
mune is to petition for itself alone. 

Greece— All the accounts, received 
through various channels, are favourable 
to the cause of indej^endcnce in this 
country. Greek valour has again suc¬ 
cessfully defended the ixisses of Thermo- 
pylfic. Tlie contest was one of the most 
obstinate by which even this sanguinary 
struggle has been distinguished. The 
Pacha was encamped at Larissa, whence 
he proceeded to force the glasses. The 
Greeks defended them with the most de¬ 
termined fortitude, and, notwithstanding 
a series of attacks of the most desperate 
fury, finally repulsed their assailants with 
considerable loss. The Pacha fhll back 
upon Larissa, w'here it was understood 
he was u'aiting the arrival of some rein¬ 
forcements from Romelia. This event 
is of the highest importance to the Greek 
cause. Dervish Pacha is not only the 
Turkish Generalissimo, but confessedly 
one of the best Captains in the Turkish 
army. His defeat, therefore, will pro¬ 
duce the most decisive effects tlirough- 
out all the provinces of Greece. In or¬ 
der to ensure the greatest advantages 
fVom this repulse, Prince Mavrocordato, 
tlie President of the Greek Government, 
marched with a body of picked troops 
against tbe Turks under Omer Vrione. 
The corps of Constantine Boz^rjs have 
had an engagement with the troops un¬ 
der the Pacha of Scutari. The Greeks 
w'ere again victorious. Bo^zaris remain¬ 


ed masterofthe field of battle, and the 
Turks had fled in every direction. Al¬ 
together, the nflairs of the Greeks are 
going on in the most prosperous style. 
'J'he military chiefs are submitting to the 
General Government, and the deliverance 
of the classical soil is every day rendered 
less doubtful. The Greeks have made 
great progress lately in knowledge and 
literature. Five news^xipcrs are now 
published in Greece, viz.:—Two at Mi«- 
solunghi, one at Hydra, one at Athens, 
and one at Psara. 

ASIA. 

New' Sooth Waives— Improvements 
of every description arc multiplying in 
this colony; a stagc-coocb, for instance, 
with four horses, runs daily between the 
towns of Sydney and Paramatta, and a 
handsome two-horse spring caravan, fit¬ 
ted up for passengers, also runs l)etw'een 
these places. They were paying so W'ell, 
that a second caravan was pre{)aring to 
run betw'een Sydney and Paramatta, a 
third between Paramatta and Liverpool, 
and a stage-coach bctw'ceen Puramattu 
and Windsor, so that travellers could pro¬ 
ceed in daily stages to all the well-settled 
parts of the colony. Tlie outlet of a 
much larger river than any yet discover¬ 
ed, has lately been found in Moreton 
Bay, about the latitude of 28. It flows 
through a rich, well-wooded country ; it 
has usually from three to nine fathoms 
water; and as it comes from the south¬ 
west, in the direction of the Macquurrie 
marshes, it is supposed to be the outlet 
ol the Macquarrie River. The discovery 
cannot fail to prove of immense advan¬ 
tage to this colony, more especially if 
it turn out to l>c the outlet uf the Mac- 
quarrie. 

AFRICA. 

Cape Coast.— It now appears, from 
the dispatches of Major Chisholm, which 
arrived at Earl Bathurst’s office on the 
17th June, in charge of Captain Laing 
of the Royal African Colonial Corps, that 
the reports of Sir Charles McCarthy’s de¬ 
feat and death, which reached this coun¬ 
try in the beginning of May, were essen¬ 
tially correct, though they did not put 
us in possession of the particulars of die 
engagement, or of the previous move¬ 
ments of Sir Charles’s army. 'J’he dis¬ 
patches are dated Cape Coast Castle, 
March 16, and consist of a relation 1>y 
Major Chisholm of the preparations 
made for opposing the Ashantees,—of 
some notice of the views which Ic^ to 
the sending off of two divisions of tbe 
army, one for the Assln and the other for 
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the Alpine country, os well as the cir« 
cutusfuiices which occasioned that divi- 
Hion which Major Chisholm coinmuiuleil 
to be diaj(»inud from the body under Sir 
Clmrles, with the exertions mode hy him 
to rejoin upon receiving instructions to 
that cftecl, and of the usual fkvourable 
inctitioii of those oflicers who by t|ieir 
conduct have merited that distinction. 
*J'hls document was dictated by Major 
ChisiioUn from a sick-bed. The account 
cd’ the engagement is given in a letter to 
M»jur Chisholm, from OapUun 11. J. 
Iticketts, who was present in it and es- 
c*at>cd, which letter is dated Cai>e Coast, 
Fel>runry ^G. It is im]x>Bsible« in our 
narrow limits, to insert these documents ; 
but indeed they add little to what was 
previously known. The mischance ap- 
|H;ars to have been entirely owing to tlic 
unaccountable and criminid disobedience 
of Mr Urandon, the Ordnance Store¬ 
keeper, to the re|)cated orders of the ku 
iTiented Governor, respecting the supply 
oi‘ammunition ; inconsequence of which, 
that needful article tvus exhausted almost 
immediately after the commencement of 
the engagement. That this officer is 
liimsclf among the suffierers, hardly qua- 
tides, ill any great degree, the bitterness 
of the indignation which his intolerable 
negligence excites against him. 

AMEniCA. 

Umited Si'ATES.—-I'hc system of re- 

m 

strictiuli ill commerce which Kngland has 
licgutt to Uiy aside, other nations ajiiiear 
to be taking up or cunfininiig. The Tu- 
rill*>l}ill, which has for some time been in 
dependence l^efore the Congress of the 
United Suites, bus lieen iiassed into a law. 
'J'he Toi'iirgues so much into detail, that 
we cannot pretend to analyse it; but the 
general character is that of a protecliou 
ii> native manufactures, and a dibCourage> 
iiient to importation. It amounts to tliis, 
—that the Americans are willing to pay 
dearer for American productions than 
for Knglish. This would be a wise and 
ixilitic principle, if their manufactures 
were in so thriving a state as to aitbrd a 
prusiicct of outstri])plng those of forcigo 
nations, but we suspect that it is lar 
from being the case. The American 
sUtesroen wish to anticipate the natural 
growth of manufactures in their coun¬ 
try ; and the consequence will jirobably 
be, that, nationally speaking, they will 
pay dearer for manufactured articles tlian 
if they had continued m receive them 
from England. 

Mexico. —An Envoy Extraordinary 
Don Jose Mariano Michelcna) from the 
Congress of Mexico to the Court of St. 
James’s, hat arrived in England from 
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Vera Cruz, lie Is, it is s^, charged 
with unlimited ]x>wcrs to enter into a 
treaty of friendship and alliance with 
Great Britain. The Valorous also brought 
dispatches from Mr Lionel Harvey, his 
Majesty’s Convnissloner sent to that 
country, to ascertain whether its govern¬ 
ment was in such a condition of perma¬ 
nency os would warrant our Government 
in acknowledging it as ati independent 
state. It is not known vchat arc the rc- 
]>rescntations made by Mr Harvey, but 
from all the information obtained, it up- 
|>cars, that; although for a time longer 
that country may be divided by factious 
|iurties or revolutionary movements, it is 
for ever separated from the mother coun¬ 
try. There is not, nor has been for some 
time, a single soldier of Old Spain in the 
country. The Castle of Ulloa is still held 
by a small Royalist force, but it may be 
easily subdued, if it were at all a con¬ 
quest of much moment. The Ambassa¬ 
dor is come to this country tx> give our 
Government the strongest assurances of 
the determination of his country to main¬ 
tain its independent state, of its ability 
to resist all external enemies, and of de¬ 
sire on the part of the present Govern¬ 
ment to cultivate the most friendly inti¬ 
macy with Great Britain. 

CoLOujiiA.^By the way of Jamaica 
a document of considerable importance 
lias been received IVom Columbia, name¬ 
ly, tlie message of the Vicc-Tresidcni 
Santander, sent to the Colombian Con¬ 
gress on the Clh of April. In this pa¬ 
per wc have a general view of the state 
of the Colombian reiuiblic. The Con¬ 
gress is first congraUilatcd on tlie triumjdi 
of the r^ublican arms, and the complete 
restoratii>n of tranquillity by the cstal>- 
lishineut of independence* Tlie Slate of 
Peru and Mexico U then noticed, and 
the necessity of sending succours to the 
former country, for the purpose of wholly 
clearing the South American Continent 
of the entmy, is pointed out. The most 
marked gratitude is expressed to the 
I’rcMdcni of tlio United States for his de¬ 
claration in favour of the general indc- 
]iendeiice of America, and his intimation 
that he would consider any attack against 
it the name os if directed against the 
United States. Tiic message alludes to 
the policy of Britain in the following 
terms •— 

The Executive had directed its re¬ 
lation to Euroiie, with Great Britain 
tmrticularly, whose politics appear fa¬ 
vourable to the cause of South America, 
and whose commercial relations have 
been more extensive and active. The 
sympathy of the opinion of the Britinii 
tmblic and its Ga\ ernment inspire the 
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Executive ti’ith the most flattering hopes. 
I nm sqrry that 1 cannot communicate 
to you what may be the ultimate resoiit- 
tiuri of the Government of his Britannic 
Majesty with rcs|)ect to the rcpuliltc. 
A commussion from the English Go- 
vonnnent is now actually in this copitaly 
from whom we have received satisfactory 
)mK>fs of the interest with which nnr 
State inspires the mind of the magnnni- 
zTions pcopie of England. The seewity 
w'hich it has given us against the ru¬ 
mour that France wilt assist in the war 
which Spain intends to begin anew, to 
reduce us to her obedience, plaecf us in 
a situation of not fearing such an occur, 
retire. The Executive, as w'cll as the 
Republic, have highly estimated their de* 
clarations, and f can assure the Congress, 
that, in the progress of the negociation 
which may come on the car|)ct, I will 
not lose sight of the dignity of the Gn- 
vornment, nor of the interests of the Co- 
lonihian people. If the union of the 
physical and moral i>owcr of the indc- 
piMulent States of America, the order and 
regularity of oar ossoemtion, resjx^t to 
the law, uniformity of opinion, the pro> 
gross of learning, and the adherence of 
the Government to the path prescril>ed 
by our fundamental law’s, ought to weigh 
in the i-Kilitical balance of nations, w’g 
ought to hope, with entne confidence, 
that neither Great Britain nor the other 
Powers will disavow the ]wwer and mo¬ 
ral force which the republic of Colombia 
has ac(}uired to .put herself upon a level 
with them. I am determined to take 
advantage of any favourable opportunity 
to extend our relations with other pow'ers, 
Tvliosc fricnilship can be of sufllrient in- 
tcrest and utility to the republic.” 

'J'he other parts of the message relate 
to the internal ulTuics of the Kepublic,. 
:ind the necessary airangcnient of its af¬ 
fairs, greatly derunged by the revolution, 
mid the war oonsc^jucnt on it. The cs- 
tabli.shing jiropcr seminaries of education 
seems to Ik: an object in vrliieh the Co- 
kimbinn rulers are intent, though at pre¬ 
sent they rather laefc the means of car- 
vyhig theiv intentions into effect. Great 
reforms are meditated also in the admi- 
liiatration of justice, the collection of the 
revenue, and the finance departments of 
the Republic. To complete this, time 
vMfll be required, as the new Government 
has, in mmiy cases, to begin de novo to 
ppganittie the civil institutions of the coun. 
try- 

PEiitr.^Some time ago, it was be¬ 
lieved,, that a cessation of hostilities w'as 
upon the point of taking place in Peru. 
The new’B of the overthfdw of the Con- 
stutionaJists in Spain was expected to 


favour this, liecause the great Generals 
who supjxirt the iwetensions of Spain 
there are Constitutionalists, and it would 
seem these Chiefs were not disinclined 
to throw oirtheii allegiance to S]3ain, and 
marntain their pow'er in Peru. But K‘- 
fore such a negotiation could be carried in¬ 
to eflbct, Canterac appears to have got in¬ 
telligence of a squadron coming to assist 
him from Spain, and there the matter 
dropped. A scandalous transaction in 
the meanwhile changed the state of aflhirs 
at I.fma ; a Macft regiment, conaisting of 
twelve-hundred meviy Buenos Ayrcan 
troops in the Peruvian service, had long 
been neglected in their pay. This regi¬ 
ment was marehed into Callao io garri¬ 
son the place, and on the 3d of February 
the men and non-commisioned officci» 
mutinied, secured their officers and the 
Governor of the Castle, and thus got com¬ 
plete possession of the Port. The mut i- 
neers were headed by b serjeant of tiu'ir 
own corps, and tbeir first demand of the 
Government of Lima was for 100,000 
dollars in money, and vessels to convey 
them to Buenos Ayres. This was re¬ 
fused : a negotiation was attempted, but 
failed ; and the insurgents having liliera- 
ted about ten Spanish officers, a Colonel 
Casa-Riego took the command, atid the 
Si^nish flag W'as hoisted at the forts on 
11th February. AIL vessels were probi. 
bltcd from leaving the port, and one or 
two that csfa|ied daring the night w’ere 
fired at incessantly, until without reach of 
the batteries. In the meantime, British 
goods >vere allowed to be cinl>arked from 
Callao, on paying a small duty to Casa- 
Riego, though ronsidernble pillage took 
plaec, and British vessels remained under 
the protection of bis Majesty’s ship Fly 
in the harliour. * The Royalist fiencral 
Rodil, lieing at Yen, no great distance 
from I.ima, Casa-Riego sent liim n dis* 
patch, informing him of what had taken 
place, and he having been joined by Gen. 
Monet, with tw'o thourand men from 
Jnuga, marehed on Callao and Lima, and 
to<jk possession of both on (be 27th of 
February. Previously to this, Admiral 
Guise, of the Patriot frigate La Pnieba, 
who ivas blockading Callao, made a gal¬ 
lant attack on the Venganza and ano¬ 
ther vessel of war in the ports, and in 
the hands of the insurgents, and he suc¬ 
ceeded in cniirtly destroying both. Thi» 
event is net considered as likely to operate 
much in favour of the Royalisvcause ulti¬ 
mately, for, to retain possession of the 
castles, they must weaken their main 
force, and the fate of the country w'ill 
not be decided by w'bo has posscssibn of 
Lima, bu( by a general engagement. 

On the 21st or 22d of February Con- 



was dissolved, Torre Tagic dti|io» 
•ed, und Bolivar proclaimed Dictator* 
Tlio Colombian forces in Peru amount* 
ed to 950J in«3n. *'rhe Peruvians, under 
La Mar, were rather more than SOOO* 
The total amount of the Spanish forces 
in Peru is not 13,000 men, and they ore 
widely scattered over that immense couri* 
ti y. The head-quarters of La Serna were 
at ('usco, where he had only 500 men. 
Cantcroc wa^ at Tarija with 4^0; Val¬ 
dez at Arequipa with 4000; Oianeta had 
20.)0 under him ; and there were at lea. 
l^i'lO. Such arc the details of the last 
advices from Lima, and so far they arc 
more favourable to the Royalists than to 
the Patriots. 

BuEnros AvnES.-.«Whatcvcr may be 
tlic state of things in Peru, there arc 
some facts communicated from other 
parts of America, which, taken together, 
seem to contain materials of gratifying 
interest. Among these may especially 
be mentioned the friendly reception of 
Che British consul, Mr Woodbine Parish, 
by Don 0. Rivadivio, minister of Foreign 
Allhirs fur the republic. Mr Parish, on 
rhe followingday, presented Mr Uoweroft, 
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consul to Peru, who was to go to his de.i. 
tination over land. One of the first fruit:> 
of Mr Parish's establishment at Buenos 
Ayres has been a regulation for the more 
easy communications of the packets. Tlu* 
captains are allowed to land the mails 
without waiting for the visit of the port- 
officer. The postage is reduced «>nc. 
third. The consul-general is allowed a 
box in his office for the receipt of British 
letters, which he may deliver to the cup. 
tains without the intervention of the gciiu. 
rol post-office. Thu British packets are 
exempted from port duties. A mail is 
to bo dispatched for Chili three days after 
the arrival of a packet, and is to convey 
the dispatches to the public agents of the 
King of England in Chili and Peru free 
of cxi>ence, the consul-general at Buenos 
Ayres putting them into a separate ))ag, 
and scaling it. On the Ist of April, Dun 
Juan G. de las Hcrus was clcctc<l Govei- 
nor, by twcnly-six votes out of thirty-six. 
It was said that the Charge dcs AllUiie:* 
of Colombia was authorised to negotiate 
a loan at Buenos Ayres for Peru, of 3 or 
500,000 piastres, under the guarantee of 
General Bolivar^ 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or LonD8.^^AjfrU 2,-.The 
Marquis of Lansdownc moved the second 
reading of the Bill permitting the cele¬ 
bration of Marriages between Unitarians, 
by their own Minister, and in their own 
Chai>c1s. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
voted fur the second reading, willi the 
uiiderstanding that the bill should be open 
to modification in the Committee. He 
voted for it, because he was willing to 
eoneede, whatever was reasonable to the 
scruples of the Unitarians. The Lord 
Chancellor opposed the motion, because, 
if the principle were recognised in this 
Ccisc, indulgence must be extended to all 
other sectarians, and a beginning would 
be thus made to the utter subversion of 
the Established Church. The Karl of 
Liverpool objected to the Bill in its pre¬ 
sent shape, because it went to permit 
marriages, celebrated according to its par¬ 
ticular forms, where one of the pSrties 
might be a Mendicr of the Established 
Cliurch. The Bishop of Cbetitor detailed 
at some length the ])articular passages of 
the Matrimonial Liturgy, wliich were said 
tooffhndthc consciences of the Unitarians; 
and, in doing so, demonstrated the utter 
futility of the scruples which were the 
groundwork of the Bill before the House. 
He objected to the measure, not only as 


diminishing the emoluments of the Estah- 
lished Clergy (to a serious extent in popu¬ 
lous towns), but os Bcvcring a very en¬ 
dearing connection between ihciii and the 
Dissenters among their parishioners. The 
Karl of Hurrowby and Lord Calthorp.: 
defended the Bill. The Bishop of London, 
in voting that the Bill should go to a 
Committee, did not pledge himself to give 
it any farther support. Lord lloUaud 
supported the Bill. The House divided 
on the second reading, which was carried 
by a msgority of 2. 

April 5.—The Silk Duties Bill went 
through the Committee, and was reported 
withoutany amendment. Petitions against 
it were presented by the Lord Chancclloc 
from two sHk-weavilig districts in London, 
expressive of the fears of the petitioners, 
that the value of houses and other |>ro. 
perty in those places would l>e greatly 
deteriorated, in consequence of the Injury 
which the bill is calculated to inftict on 
the numerous population engaged in the 
silk manufaetnre. 

6 .-~The Silk Duties Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

8 «— o/ Ireland. —The Earl of 
Darnicy, pursuant to notice, moved for 
the appointment of a Cuinmittcc, to in¬ 
quire how far the measures lately arloptcil 
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for the relief and l>encfit of Ireland had 
succeeded; and aliio to consider what mea¬ 
sures would be necessary to remedy the 
existing evils in that kingdom. The 
noble Earl introduced his motion in a long 
s|)oech, in which, besides the other topics 
usually employed upon the subject, he 
confessed the cruelty and tyranny of Eng¬ 
land, impeached the administration of 
justice in Ireland, condemned the police 
bill, complained of the church establish¬ 
ment, urged the necessity of catholic 
emancipation, and professed his compas¬ 
sionate respect fbr the well-disposed but 
inefllcient government in the sister king¬ 
dom. The Earl of I.iver|iool, without 
disputing the unjust and selfish policy 
formerly observed towards Ireland, vindi¬ 
cated the present generation of English¬ 
men from any participation in it, and re¬ 
cited a vast number of generous conces¬ 
sions, which, since the commencement 
of the late King's reign, had been made 
for the benefit of Ireland. He maintained 
that the present depression of that king¬ 
dom was wholly unconnected with the 
disqualification of the Catholics; and op¬ 
posed all the arguments upon that subject, 
drawn from the analogy of other States, 
by observing, that in Ireland alone was 
the religious division of the people ac¬ 
companied by a parallel division of pro- 
)>erly, intelligence, and manners. In 
Ireland, it was notorious that the great 
bulk of the property, and all the qualifi¬ 
cations naturally associated with property, 
belonged to the Protestants* Much of 
the suffering of Ireland he ascribed to a 
premature introduction of the English 
constitution; but for the omission of one 
part of the English code—the Poor l^aws 
—he avowed his regret. He professed 
to hope the best results from the exten. 
sion of Christian education ; but begged 
to remind the House, that in the nature 
of things this result could not be very 
speedily felt* In conclusion, he op|x>8Cd 
the motion. The Marquis of Lan^owne 
spoke at considerable length in support of 
the motion. The Earl of Limerick ear¬ 
nestly deprecated the introduction of poor 
rates into Ireland. He said the effbet of 
such a measure would be, to make of the 
Irish peasantry six millions of beggars; 
because no Irishman, who could live idly, 
would work. The Marquis of Downsliire, 
the Earl of Carnarvon, and Lord Clifden, 
aupix>rted the motion. The Earls of 
Carberry, Mayo, and Roden, op{>oscd it; 
the last, in a speech of some length, gave 
a most gratifying description of the recent 
progress of education in Ireland. On a 


division, the mention was rejected by a 
majority of 57 to 17. 

9,-..The presentation of some pctitinns 
produced a short conversation upon the 
suppression of the Preemnson lodges in 
Ireland, effected by the Secret Society Bill 
of last Session. The opinion of the Lords 
who spoke, (the Earl of Liverpool and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne,) seemed to Ix^, 
that the hardship imposed upon the Free¬ 
masons was unavoidable. 

IS—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
brought in a Bill to enable the Etigltslt 
Roman Catholics to vote for the clcctiou 
of Members of Parliament, and to give 
them the same right of suffrage as en¬ 
joyed by the Catholics of Ireland. 

IS^^Lord Bathurst moved the second 
reading of a Dill to regulate the admini¬ 
stration of justice in Neivfoundland. The 
principal provisions of the measure arc 
the enlargement of the Supreme Court 
by two additional Judges, the apjMiint- 
ment of Circuit Courts, and the restora¬ 
tion of the Trial by Jury. The motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 

15.—The Bishop of Limerick read a 
letter of some length from the Archbishop 
of Dublin, in which his Grace, in allusion 
to the observations made upon his con. 
duct in the debates upon the Irish Sepul¬ 
ture Bill, denied, in the most distinct and 
positive manner, that he had ever given 
any orders, or advice, or intimation of an 
opinion, on the subject of the perform¬ 
ance of the Catholic funeral ceremonies 
in Protestant church-yards, up to the 
time when he was accused of iiaving in¬ 
terdicted such celebrations, at which time 
he was in England. The letter went on 
to say, that the practice lately attempted 
by the Catholics w'bs wholly an innova¬ 
tion ; no such celebration, according to the 
experience of all the Protestant Clergy in 
Dublin, having occurred during forty years. 
In conclusion, the Archbisho]>'ti letter ex¬ 
plained, that, when consulted by his 
Clergy, after the matter had been so 
angrily agitated, his advice had uniformly 
been, to abstain from every thing like u 
forcible resistance to the Catholic Cieigy, 
and to rest contented with a protest 
against the illegal invasion of the rights 
of the Protestant church. Before he sat 
down, the Bishop of Limerick pronounced 
agiowing and well-merited panegyric upon 
the learning, genius, and Christian temper 
ofthe most reverend prelate (Dr Magee.) 

The House adjourned to the 2Bth of 
April, when it re-assembled. On that gnd 
the two following days there was no im¬ 
portant business before the House. 
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1 L—High Couut of Justiciary. 
i»1*he Court this dny proceeded to the 
trial of Alexander Guthrie^ quarrier, 
in tlic parish of rentcuitland^ Koat Lu* 
thuiii, accused of the murder of James 
Newton, who had been in his employ* 
merit as a lalx>urer. Guthrie pleaded 
Not (wnilt^. It appeared from the evi¬ 
dence, that Guthrie and Newton, with 
four other quarry men, had {pine to the 
prisoner's house on the evening of Moo* 
illy the 9th of February last, where they 
drunk whisky till a pretty late hour, 
when the party broke um leaving New¬ 
ton and Guthrie together in the house. 
At that time there had been no quarrel 
betwixt them. Guthrie’s mother also 
left the house, and went with a neigh- 
iMiur, Mrs Gowans, in w'hose house she 
slopped all night. Jn the course of the 
night, Mrs Guthrie becoming uneasy, 
rcfiuestcd Mrs Gowuns’s daughter to go 
to her son’s house, and see what was 
going on. She went accordingly, and 
linding the window of the room open, 
went in by it, and saw a man, whom 
she bup|K>.scd to be Guthrie, lying on the 
bed, and Newton lying on the kitchen 
floor, *vith his head cut, and the floor 
strewed with fragments of broken bot¬ 
tles, and covered w'ith blood, vomitings, 
uiul other filth. U[)on receiving this in- 
forniution, Mrs Guthrie, with her neigh¬ 
bour, Mrs Gowuns, returned to the house. 
They immediately awoke Guthrie, who 
seemed astonished and sorry at the situ¬ 
ation of Newton, and declared he knew 
no more of it than the dead in the grave. 
Newton’s wound was washed and dress- 
cil, and he was put to bed, in which 
Guthrie assisted. Newton died two days 
after. The only circumstance which 
could attach suspicion to Guthrie, was, 
that his trowsOTS were stained with blood 
al>out the legs; but this was accounted 
for by Mrs Gowans, who stated, that 
while she swept the blood and filth from 
the floor towards the hearth, Guthrie was 
sitting by the fire ; and that from the 
suite of the floor no one could walk on 
it without having their shoes soiled with 
blood. All the witnesses, on their cross- 
examination, gave Guthrie a good cha¬ 
racter, and deponed to his bearing no ill- 
will to Newton; but, on the contrary, 
they had heard him sfieak frequently in 
praise of him os a servant. Mr Lloyd, 
superintendant of police for the county 
of 1-faddington, had examined Guthrie’s 


house, and found the door of the kitclicn 
ifluch shattered, and also the outer win¬ 
dow-shutter split, seemingly by a bhiw 
from the outside. Mr McNeill said, that 
be did nut, under these circumsunces, 
feel himself warranted in asking a ver¬ 
dict against the prisoner, and lie there¬ 
fore gave up the case. The Jury re¬ 
turned a verdict of Not GnUty s and 
Guthrie, after a solemn advice to abstain 
from the use of spirits, was dismissed 
from the bar. 

The next case w'os that of Alexander 
M^Parlane. The indictment charged 
him with having, on the Xflth of Fel>- 
ruary last, stolen ftom the shop of Rich¬ 
ard Allan, grocer in the PoUer-rows a kit 
of butter; and, when apprehended a few 
hours after, of having', in the Park-Place 
watch-house, seized a pair of large iron 
tongs, with which he assaulted James 
Stirling, grocer in the PoUerrow, who 
bad assisted in his apprehension, and 
struck him a dreadful blow on the head, 
by which his life was endangered. M‘- 
Farlane pleaded GuiUy of the assault, 
but Not Guilty of the theft, and the 
Jury having found him GuUty accord¬ 
ingly, he was sentenced to a year’t. hard 
labour in Bridewell, and farther till he 
find security in 500 merks to keep the 
peacre for three years. 

Benjamin Boss, shoemaker in the 
Lawn-market of Edinburgh, who had 
been out on bail, now appeared at the 
bar, to answer to a charge of assaulting, 
striking, and wounding Jean Williams, 
or Boss, his wife. He pleaded Not 
GnUty* His wife stated, that he had 
frequently abused and hurt her ; but on 
the night of the Slst December last, 
they had some words, and Ross lifted the 
tongs and struck her on the temple with 
them, to the efiiision of her blotid. SIm 
went to a neighbour’s house, and by his 
advice returned, and, having washed the 
blood from her face, went to l>ed with 
her husband. Next morning, being un¬ 
able to rise, she refused when her hus¬ 
band commanded her to do so { and ho 
then struck her with a large ellwand a- 
cruss the legs t and afterwards, when she 
got up and said, ‘‘Benjy, you’re surely 
not going to murder me •** he struck her 
on the left side of the head, knocked her 
down, and cot her. As soon as she was 
able to rise, she wont up sUirs in her 
shift to a neighbour’s, who wrapped a 
cx>vering over her, and wont for a sur¬ 
geon. She was afterwards twelve days 
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in the nuyal Inflniiary. Mrs Boss's 
testimony, as far as re^jarded what took 
]ilacu out of her own house, was corro¬ 
borated by other witnesses, and the Jury 
found the husband Guilty, The Court 
were of opinion that a mure brutal md 
•avuge case hod dever come before it, 
and Ross, who is a man alMve seventy 
years of age, W'as sentenced to trans- 
iwrtotion for life- 

24<.—James Siine was convicted of 
liigamy ; but in consideration that he hud 
already suilbred a long coniinuincnt, and 
other alleviating circumstances, he was 
only sentenced to three months impri* 
Bonment- 

SXm^SelHng hlatphcmout pnlltcations, 
-Barnes Afllcck, bookseller in Adam's 
£(|uare, Edinburgh, was put to the bar, 
accused of publishing and vending sedi 
Uous and blasphemous publications. He 
pleaded Guilty^ and Mr Jeflrey address¬ 
ed the Court in mitigation of punish¬ 
ment. The learned Gentleman pleaded 
the candid confession of the prisoner, 
ond as a proof of his contrition stated, 
that from the moment in which this 
charge had been brought, he had abstain- 

from carrying on his trade of book¬ 
seller, and had shut his shop altogether, 
and had offbred satisfactory security to 
the I«ord Advocate, that he would for 
ever abandon the sale of the objection¬ 
able works. In consequenceof these cirii 
cumstanccs, the Court only sentenced 
Affleck to three months iinprisonmcn.^ 
and to find security for the space of ihr6o 
years in the penalty of AMOO- 

JDKE. 

%,mm.Ejcecutiofu^\ester Aliy John M‘* 
Creevie, who was convicted at the Glas¬ 
gow Circuit of breaking into Mr Shep¬ 
herd's house at SpHngvale, and striking 
him while in his bed with a crow-ljar, and 
robbing the house, was executed there in 
flront of the Court-houses. Being led to 
the foot of the scaffbld by the officers, he 
shook hands with Bailie Anderson and 
Mr CLelaod, at the same time saying, I 
am innocent—l am innocent-" At this 
time ho fell into an apparent stupor, and 
ricarly fell down, but was support^ by 
the officers- After having a little recover¬ 
ed, be ascended the platform with sup¬ 
port, and the rope being adjusted, the 
Rev. Mr Muir offlered U|), on his behalf, 
a most impressive prayer, at the end of 
wdiich he appeared to be again falling, 
when the officers supported him. Having 
recovered a little, he prayed for some 
time in a muttering manner, but after¬ 
wards he spoke in a loud and firm voice, 
calling upon his Maker to extend mercy 
to him; he then bowed to the multitude 
and gave the signal, when was he launch¬ 


ed into eternity at twenty-five minutes 
past two o'clock.. 

HlOU COCUT OF JuSTlClAttY.— 
Yesterday Samuel M'Mencmy was call¬ 
ed to the bar, to receive the judgment of 
the Court, he having been found Guilty^ 
on his own confession, at the last Glas¬ 
gow Circuit, of several acts of falsehood, 
fraud, wilful imposition, cozenage, breach 
of trust, and embezzlement; the c.ise was 
certified to this Court for punUhnicnt. 
Lord Meadowbank, who presided at the 
trial, stated, that the prisoner hud been 
indicted on tio less than eight difierent 
charges, to the three last of wliich he ha<l 
pleaded Guilty ; and he had certified the 
case, that it might be duly w'cighed and 
considered by their Lordshi^is. L<tr(l 
llermand proposed that the prisoner 
should be confined in the Bridewell of 
Glasgow for tw'clvc calendar months, and 
kept to hard labour. The other ^^udges 
expressed their concurrence, Lord Pit- 
inilly remarking, that, should those crimes 
hap^ien again, it would then be the duty 
of the Court to pronounce a heavier sen¬ 
tence. 

Isabella Blinkhorn, or Cocker, proprie¬ 
tor of a caravan containing a show of 
moving figures, was accused of the murder 
of her daughter, a girl of bctvveen nine 
and ten years of age, in the month of Oc¬ 
tober lost, at Johnstone, in the parisli of 
Paisley. A number of witnesses ^creex- 
apiined, from whose testimony it apiieured, 
that the body of the girl ha<l been found 
in the river Cart, bundled into a sack, on 
the 9th of October; that on the preceding 
day, several individuals heard cries pro- 
ceding from the wa^on, and knew that 
the girl was missing next day. The mo¬ 
ther, when shown the body, denied its 
being that of her daughter; and as the 
Court would not permit the examination 
of the prisoner's son, a very young boy, 
who was said to be the only eye-witness 
of the murder, there was no evidence to 
convict the prisoner. The trial lasted to 
a late hour ; and this morning, at ten 
o'clock, the jury returned a verdict of ATot 
Provcpu She was of course dbmissed 
from the bar. 

14.—jifurdcr.—« This day, William 
Devon, or Divine, from Glasgow, charged 
with the wilful murder of his wife, was 
placed at the bar, and pleaded GuUiy^ 
the five Judges being present. The de¬ 
clarations of the prisoner were duly iden¬ 
tified, as were also the bloody razor, and 
several other articles which were found 
near the deceased aficr the murder. The 
direct testimony against the prisoner was 
that of a boy, who was too young to be 
sworn, and a man who lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The one declared that he 
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Juifkcd through a broken pane of the pri- 
Kuner*s wiiuluwt and saw tlie prisoner 
sitting Iteside his wife on a wee sUh>1 ; and 
tiiai he saw him dniw a razor across her 
throiiif in the nmnner which he described 
with his hand on the throat of the macer; 
and that she then fell backwards; and he, 
l>oing frightened, ran up the stair al>ov^, 
where he lived, and told what he had seen 
to Ills mother, who is since dead. The 
other declared that he looked througli the 
same hole in the window, and saw the 
prisoner dragging something along the 
ground from the window to the bed. Ac¬ 
cording to other evidence, the body was 
nfrerwards found in the situation to which 
the man said he saw this bundle removed, 
uiul there was a {loot of blood in the place 
from which it had been dragged. TIrerc 
w'.is other circumstantial evidence, whic^ 
jH'ovcd that the prisoner bad been at his 
house, and that the door was locked 
alioiit the time when the crime is sup- 
|H)scii to liavc been committed. The ra¬ 
zor with which the fatal act was commit¬ 
ted v^as borrowed of a ncigliliour by the 
deceased, at the request of her hustond, 
:i short lime before the atrocious deed. 
Several witnesses were called for the pri¬ 
soner, with a view to prove an alibi; they 
however were not all of them vexy deci¬ 
sive upon that point, and they diflered re¬ 
specting immaterial circumstances, which 
tiisagre^pent was couKtdered to shake the 
credibility of their general testimony. The 
panel, in his declarations, also pleaded 
alihi^ and alleged that he had accompa¬ 
nied his two sons to their work ; but his 
counsel producctl no evidence of this, al* 
though it was admitted to lie competent 
for the sons, though under the age of pu- 
pllarhy, to l>e called na evidence for the 
prisoner, but not for the Crown. The 
prisoner, in his declarations, relied chiefly 
on the theory of suicide, but it was proved 
by the Medical and other testimony, that 
I he deceased did not kill herself; tliat the 
two wounds on her throat must have 
caused instantaneous death; and tltcrc- 
fore that the dcceosed could not have 
removed from the situation where she 
first fell, nor have placed the razor on the 
mantlepicce, where it was found; nor 
have exchanged her under garment, and 
concealed beneath the bed the shift which 
was there found saturated with blood. 
Mr D. M^Nsetl addressed the Jury for 
the Crown, and Mr Wighame for the 
prisoner. The Lord Justice-Clerk sum¬ 
med up tile evidence, and the Jury 
brought in a verdict of GuUl^. His Lord- 
ship, in a very iinjiressive manner, pro¬ 
nounced on the panel the sentence of 
death, 

9L—A/ttfdcr.^This day came on the 
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trial of Daniel or Donald Etphinstone, ac¬ 
cused of the murder of Mrs Croket, bis 
mother-in-law. To the charge of murder, 
the prisoner pleaded Gniliy, The 

principal facts of tlic cose, were, that the 
prisoner, on the SOth Februaxy, accident¬ 
ally met his wife (who had b^nfur sonic 
time living' in a state of adultery with a 
man named Mackintosh) at tier mother's 
door, in Libbertoii's Wynd, Edinburgh ; 
that some ill language pcisscd between the 
prisoner and his wife, when the former 
threw a 141b. weight at his faithless rib, 
and struck her on the hip. The wife then 
came to the door calling out murder, and 
the deceased coming up the Wynd at tl>e 
time, lifted up an empty water stoup, 
which she threw at the imnel, who threw 
it back again, and also drew a clasp knife 
from his |x>cket, with which he stabbed 
Mrs Croket below the 10th rib, the pri¬ 
soner saying, “ take that, ami keep it ns 
a keep-sake for your daughter.** In con¬ 
sequence of the wound, Mrs Croket died 
on 9th March in the Inflrmary. A num¬ 
ber of tradesmen, with whom the prisoner 
had been employed ns a painter, gavu 
him a most admirable character for sobri¬ 
ety, honesty, and industry. The Jury« 
being addressed by Mr Alison fur the 
prosecution—Mr Maitland for the pri¬ 
soner, the Lord Justice-Clerk summed 
up the evidence at great length—returned 
a verdict, finding by a plurality of voices 
the prisoner of murder. The Court 

then sentenced the prisoner to be exe¬ 
cuted at Edinburgh on the SBth July, 
and his body to l>c given to Dr A. Monro 
fbr dissection. He has since been respited 
during bis Majesty's pleasure. 

Joluinna iliekaby was convicted, on her 
own confession, of various acts of swind¬ 
ling, and sentenced to 9 months* confliie- 
ment in Bridewell. 

35.—At the Surrey quarter sessions, 
last week, (/Uptain L. C. O'Callagan, 
stated to be in the Spanish service, hut oc¬ 
casionally acting at one of the minor thea¬ 
tres in London, was found guilty of an 
assault on the Rev. Mr Snurin, son of tlic 
Bishop of Dromorc, by giving him a 
stroke with his own stick over the shoul¬ 
ders. The parties were returning from a 
visit to the discovcry-ships at Deptford, 
and the prosecutor being on horseback, 
took too great a liberty, as the Captain 
conceived, in staring repeatedly into » 
carriage at Mrs Thelwall, and some la¬ 
dies, who were under the Captain's cave, 
be riding on the dickey* The scene took 
place at a turnpike gate on the road; and 
the parson gave the Captain his card, 
tearing off the word Rev., avowedly, as 
he said, on his examination, with the 
view of fighting him, if called upon 1 As 
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the assault was proved, the defendant 
was sentenced to one month's imprison¬ 
ment ; which he is now sulTbrinif, with 
)>r«aJ and water only for his diet, liavinj;, 
under some misrepresentation, refusetl 
the county allowance, with the view of 
finding his own provisions, und then too 
lute discovering that the alternative was 
liread and water only. lie petitioned the 
Sessions, but they had no |>ow'er to 
interfere, the visiting Magistrates alone 
being entitled to give directions in such 
matters. (Mr Denison his since given 
orders to allow Captain O'CallagUuii w hat 
he pleases ) 

28 .—Dreatiful ConJlagraitftu.^^K\xy\xt 
one o'clock ill the morning of Thursday the 
24lh inst, a lire broke out in Kdinhurgh, in 
the liack premises of a spirit-dealer at the 
head of the Iloyul Uank Close, If igh-Street, 
which was more destructivc^thun any 
calamity of the kind fur a hundred years 
before, Iiuviiig completely destroyed five 
houses of six stories high, comprising 
tlio.se well-known tenements over the 
piar./us ieudingintothc Parliament Square, 
one hoii.se in the Square, and the one in 
the lioyal Bank Close, in wincii the fire 
fwigimited, whicli la*!, wiili the one im¬ 
mediately in front of it, were reduced to 
a heap of ruins hefore three o'clock in the 
moiiiiiig* The arternoon of Thursday 
was far advanced bedore tlie devastating 
fury of the ilnmes received any sensible 
check, and the engines continued to play 
upon the smoking ruins at intervals the 
three following days. The loss of property,, 
has been immense, notwithfatandihg tha^' 
much of it was covered by insurance* 
The loss of life has been almost miracu¬ 
lously confined to that of one individual. 
I'fic iohabiuinu of tiia two houses which 
first sunered, entered Iiy u common sUir 
in the Koyul Bank Close, and although 
the fire liruke out at the dead hour of 
iiiglit, by tlic extraordinary intrepidity of 
a few individuals, they were all got out 
in safety, many of them naked, Alex¬ 
ander Chalmers, a town-oAicer, was 
tempted, after he had rescued a wife and 
seven children, to make an endeavour to 
recover some valuable papers which he 
had in charge; but on opening his door he 
was met by a body of flathie which seized 
upon hia clothes, and he was so dread¬ 
fully scorched, that he died inconsequence 
yesterday morning. The upper flats of 
the houses destroyed were inhabited mostly 
by poor people, most of whom lost every 
thing but their lives* Others were en¬ 
abled to save part of their furniture and 
effects, which were deposited in tlic Pur- 
iianient Square. Here a most distressing 
scene was exhibited in the course of 
Thursday; numbers of individuals, now 


without a bouse, were seen in the most 
anxious state, watching over the little 
pn>t)erty that tiicy hud been able to save 
fnan the general ruin. Among those 
were some inltrm old W'omen and chil¬ 
dren, which completed this picture of 
misery. A general suliscripjiioii was im¬ 
mediately commenced for their relief. 
Kxcept the house in w'hich the Are com¬ 
menced in the ground lliuir, tlic otlicrs 
all caught flame at the tup and burned 
downwaiils. I'hc pro|>erty of those iii- 
liahitiiig the shops and lower flats was 
in eonscqucnce mostly auved. Among 
them were Messrs TaLt and Co. halier- 
diishcrs ; Mr Nelson, iiookseller: Mr Fer¬ 
guson, tuliaccoiiUt; Mr Brash, spirit-dea¬ 
ler ; Mr Budge, of John's Cofl'ee-house ; 
and Messrs Bell und Brodfute, booksel¬ 
lers, the greater ]iart of w'hose stocks 
were removeti in safety. It is remark¬ 
able that tlie buildings on the same site 
were consumed in the year 1700, in a 
most feiirful roiifhigrution which broke 
ont in tile Meai-Market, Cowgutc, and 
made its way to the High-Street. By 
a dreadful Are (says Maitland in his His¬ 
tory of Edinburgh,) that broke out at 
the north-eastern corner of the Meal* 
Market, about ten o'clock on Saturday 
night, on the 3d of February, all that 
magnifleent pile of buildings (exclusive 
of the Treasury Room) in the casUrn 
and southern sides of the Purlfilment 
with the Exchange, were destroy¬ 
ed.^ two years before this great 

I:lW’!lScots Parliament, anno 1G98, 
. told, taking into ron.sidciatiun 

great duiiger the Kdinburglicrs were 
Exposed to by the excessive height of 
their hduscs, I>oth in respect to Are and 
falling, they enacted, that no building 
to lie erected in the city thereafter shall 
exceed flve stories in height; the front 
wall in the ground story to l>c three feet 
in thickness, the second two feet nine 
inches, the third two feet six, the fourth 
two feet three, and the fifth two feet.’*—« 
Before this, the houses had been consi¬ 
derably higher, as we arc informed that 
the hou.^! on the south side of the Par¬ 
liament Square, w'htch w'OS burnt down 
in the great fire of 1700, was three sto¬ 
ries higher than the one which stands 
there at present, and which, at the ixick 
))art, is eleven stories high, being the 
highest house in Edinburgh. 

28—High Court of Justictarv.-—. 
This day Jane Macfarlanc was found 
Gnittij of steali.Mg from the person of 
W. •!. Brown a pocket book, containing 
bank-notes to the amount of £.23, or 
thereby. Another vvomai>, Margaret Muir, 
was charged with the same crime, but not 
appearing, was outlawed. The robbery 
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MM committed on the North Bridge on eince been lentenced to twelve monthe 
flight of the !8^h of Mwcbi end Mkr confinemeot in BridewdU] 

Brown having ^ mis^ the pockeUbook Daniel Mackenzie was found Guilty^ 
Immediately^ seized the two women, and upon his own confession, of theft and 
held theni till taken into custody by two housebreaking, but the libel having been 
police officers* They, bs4 tbrovn the restricted, and circumstances favourable 
book oyer the bridges and it wgS found to the prisoner pleaded by his counsel, 
immediately under the 4»ot where they he was sentenced only to hard labour in 
had been standing. The Court, conUdued Bridewell for eighteen months, 
the diet against the priwnw.' [She has 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &o. 


I* civxx.. 

June a. ' " Oy nge, Sail of Morton, to be Lord* 
Lieutenant of ffis County of Mid-Lothlan. 

J<hn William Robert, Marquis of liOthian, 
to be Lord*Lieuteiumt of the County of Rox* 
burgh* 

II. RCCLESIABTICAL. 

May 15.—Mr William Nay ordained to the 
raatoral charge of die Relief Congregation, Toll* 
Crowi Glasgow. 

June 1.—Rev. Alexander Stewart presented by 
theXiiys to the Church and Parish of Cxomarty, 
vaesm by the deaffi of the Rev. Robert Sniiffi. 

HI. MILITARY. 


firs? et Capt Colthunt, U7 F. MiA in the Ar¬ 
my IS Aug. iiau 

R. H. Gds. Hon. O. W. Forester, Comet by udW. 

vice Sir fl. Hill, ret S7 1524 
2. Dr.G. F. C. Griffiths, Comet by pur(& vij^ 
Duncombe, Gren. Gds. 17 June 
0 Lieut Hume, from 15 Dr« Ca^ tjy 

... - purob. vice Langley, ret*'. * M fo* 

7 Dr. Ensign Edwards. from.iH.rk GWMt 
VICO Aird, ta. p. 10 PT ^ 

Canu Shirley, M^J. 

Keane, prom. ’STjOfli 

Lieut Williams, Capt i ‘ ^ v4ch 
Comet Pringle, Lieut ' d«' 

15 Comet GMhier, Lieut by puteb. Vw 

Hume, 6' Dr. G. dSb 

H. T. Lord Pelham, Comet ' do^ 
Gren. Gds. Comet Duncombe, from 2 Dr. Gdib 
Ensign iind Lieut by pundi. vice Dou* 

d ;las,prom. do* 

eut. Smith, fromfo. n. 27 F. Lieut 
vice Rafter, cascdlaa 27 May 

i Lieut Irving, Cant by putch, vies 

Spink, 92 F. 

Eomsu Heedly, Lieut do. 

D. W. I. L'Ardy do. 

10 Cant Vandeleur, from S Vet Bn. Capt 
vuieBiane, 90 F. . j, do.’ 

11 Assist Suig. Chermside. Item h. p* 7 

VetBa. Assist Surg.'wice Stewart, 
Afy. Corps. • do. 

IH Capt Kemp, from 55 F. Cant viqe 

Shaker, b^. York Chass. 27 May 
12 Bt Lieut Col. Gorrequer, Mf^. vy 

pund). vice Perctval, ret 10 June 
Lieut French, Capt do. 

21 Hosp. Aflsiat Ewing, Assist Surg. vlot 

' FiSaer, removed nom the ServlM 

ado. 

37 Lieut M*Pherson, Capt vice Waldrcm, 

dead S5 March 

Ensign Carroll, Lieut do. 

J. F. Lonsdale, Ensign 27 May 

57 Lieut Dyer, AdJ. vice Lange, res. Adj* 

do. 

40 Capt Moore, ftom h. p. 10 F, Paym. 

^ce Phillips, dinnissed 10 Juiw 

W. Edwards, Ensign vice Swetonham, 
res. . a do. 

Ensign Kriley, from h. n. 10 F. Enrign 
vice Edwards, 7 Dr. 20^ 

VOL. XV. 


Eos. M*Kcnzie, from h. p. Afr. Corps, 
Eds. vice Grant, 58 F. 27 May 1824 
Lieut Moorci ftom h. p. 71 F* Lieut 
vice Hawkins, 91 F. 30 do. 

Ctot Verity, fnnn h. p. York Chaat. 
Jutot vice Kemo, 16 F. 37 do. 


48 F. 


vice Kemp, 16 K. 37 do* 

58 Ensign Grant from 48 F* Ensigu vuv 

Leu, h* p. Aft*. Corps. do. 

50 Hosp. Assist r.ainc}nd. Assist Surg. vit'u 

Melvin, prom. do. 

Lieut Tempest, from 98 F. Lieut, vice 
Cornwall, 70 F* 19 June 

63 Ensign Lane, Lieut by purch. vice 

Biffier, ret 27 May 

J. W. Fisher, Ensign do. 

63 Capt Hill, from h« p. 28 F. Capt. vice 

Lynch, 3 Vet Bn. 3 June 

lieut. Jordau, Adi, vice Duport res. 

A4i. 2U MiW 

Surg. Bohan, from h. p. 23 F. Surg. 

v&c Macnish, h. p. dp. 

Lieut Fonter, from h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Paymaster, vice Jones, dismissed 

10 June 

71 Liaut Pennington, from late 5 Vet tilt 

s Payxzk vice Mordtenaie, h. p. 20 Mi^ 
Quart Mast Se^ Agnew, Quart Mast 
vice Herring, ret on full pay 

17 June 

76 Lieut Contwdll, from 60 F. Lieut vice 

^ ' ’Grubbe,h.p.74F. 10 do* 

^ Cant Blane, from 10 F. Capt vice ffi. 

MaJ. Williamson, h. p. 28 F. 3 do. 
Aarist Surg. Whitney, Crom 85 F. Surg. 
vice Moorisoo, dead 17 do. 

91 Ueut. Hawldha, from.54 F. Ideut vice 

Berkel^,ll.p.71F. 20 May 

97 Surg.'Conwy, from'h. p. 5 W. I. K. 

■ SUrg. - 17 June 

98 Campbell, from It p. 94 P. 

^ Capt Vico Fox, cancelled 37 do. 

Lieut Freebaim, ft'om h. p. 74 F. IJeut 
vice Tempest, 60 F. 10*June 

Lieut Dunlevie, from h > p. 65 F. Paym. 

ilo* 

89, Surg. Hibbnt, from h. p. York L.1.V, 
•> Surg. 17 d<t 

‘Rtte Brig. Isi Lieut Felix, -Capt by purch. vice 
Travers, ret 80 May 

2d UeUt Irton, 1st Lieut do. 

H. F> Bec^wlffi, 3d Ltcut do. 

1 Vet Bit Capt G^9$t b. p. 36 F* Capt vice 
Btrangtorayis, ret lut 27 do. 

3 Bt. Mw Lynw, from 63 F. Capt vice 

VanoMeiu, 10 F. 3 June 

Enrign Douglas, from h.p.2Gar. Bn. 
Enagn vine Boreham, ret list do. 

Unattached* 

Major Keane, from 7 Dr. Lieut Col. of Inf. by 
punh. Lieut. Gen. Stovin, ret 17 June 1824. 


Stqffi 

Lieut Nunn, from 39 F.lmr Adi- vice Oonrlay, 

27 May im 

ffotpital SUif* 

Airist Suig. Stewart, fhm h. p. 38 F. Assist 
Surg. wee Hosp. Assist Chambeis, 64 F. 

• to May 1824 

P 
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CJuly 


Auist. Sum. M*Iieod»frotnh.p.78F*AMiit.S^ff. 
tict Horn. Assist. M*Nieoe, dead S5 May 

— — . »■ . Caldwell, from h* p. SI F* Assist. 

Sum. vice Lamonde* 60 P. *5 Jime 

Hosu. Assist. Moiflan. Assist. Sing: ^ no* 

J. Youugi Hosp. Amt Vico dead 18 do. 

Exchanges* 

tieut CoL Sir T. N. Hill. K.C.B. from Gren< 
Ods. with Idaut Col. EilisoB, h. p. Unatt 

- — Caaridy. from 1 IV. 1. R. with Lieut 

CoL Browne# h. p. 6 W. I. R. 

M^lor Sweney# from 1 Dr Gds. rec. dilT. with 
Malor DeiaDeey# h. p. S Ceylon Regt. 

■ — ^T yicidlSt from 9o F. with Major White# 

h. p* F. _ 

Bt. Ueut Col* Sir T. Reade. from 37 F* with 
CMt FiaDUyn# b. p. 84 F. 

Capt Paterson# from 8 Dr. with Capt Knight# 
63 F 

— . 'Dashwood, from Gren. Gds. with Capt Dou* 
glu h. p. Unatt 

Lieut Deacon, from 16 F. with Lieut Murray, 
Ce^pn Regt. 

-.— warren, frmn 41 F. with Lieut Logan# 
Rifle B^. 

Ashe, from 41 F. with Lieut Bames, 65 F. 
Giflbrd, from 92 F. rcc. dllf. with Lieut 
Forbes, h. p. 18 F. 

Harvey, from Cape Corps (Inf.) with Lieut. 
Ross, h. p. 60 F. 

EnBi|n Nixon, from 44 F> with Ensign Dodgin. 

Ensign Kellett, from 48 F. with Enugn Smith, 
h.p.f4F* 

Paym, Chltty, from 3 Dr. Gds. with Capt. Hay# 
b. n. F. 

SUr^^orland, from 31 F. with Suig. Callow# 

— — ■ Jones, from 44 F. with Sure. Daunt, 58 F. 
Assist Sure. Campbell, from Rifle Brig, with 

Assist. Surg. Armstrong, h. p. 

Hasp. Assist Farmer, with Hotp. Assist Black¬ 
wood, h. p. 

designations and Retirements, 

Lieut Gen. Stovio, from 17 F. 

Maior Percival, 18 F* 

Capt Langley, 6 Dr. Gds. 

—Travers, Rifle Brig. 

Lieut Butler, 63 P. 

Cornet Sir R. Hill, Royal Horse Gds. 

Ensign SweeCehhain, 46 P. 

Appointments Caneelled, 


LieotBouTke.7F. , ,, 7 June 

— CuthbertsQD, 48 F. drowned af Mroqumie 
Harbour, Van Diemen’s Land 34 Dec. 18SS 
•—Roy, 69 F. WaUaiahbad# Madras 

37 Jan.1834 

—- Mallet, late Invalids. Plymouth 1 June 

^ Watt, late 3 Vet Bn. Jersey 4 do. 

—— Ingleby, h. p. 1 Dr. Lancaster 10 April 

——K. Campbell# h. p. 74 F. Inverness ^ 

89 March 

—— ■ pyna# hs p. 3 Gar. Bn. Dublin 33 Jan. 

-Noble, b. Pb 93 F. Roths^ 34 April 

~ Cauchl, h. p. R. Reg. of Malta, France 

15 Jan. 

—. .. Ordloni# h. p. Corsican Rang. Corsica 

33 Sept 1823 

'■ De Vsux# h. p. Chass. Britain, Nantes 

S3 Feb. 1834 

Mackende, h. p. 1 Lieut. Dr. Ger. Leg. 

drowned at Hanover 9 June 

Ensign Woodburn, 46 F. 1 Feb* 

■ ■■.. Lisle, 83 F. Trinoomalee,Ceylon 

26 Nov. 1823 

— Cumming, late 3 Vet Bn. Edinburgh 

^ SB May 1834 

--MaepfaersoD, late 3 Vet Bn. Stromness. 

Orkney S June 

-Newman, h. p. 40 F. 32 Feb. 1822 

— I Bornemann, n. p. 8 Line German Leg. 
Frankfort 15 April 1834 

Adjutant Per^* h. p. 21 Dr. 33 May 

Quart. Mast. Ihiul, 87 F. on board the Abberton 
Triili^ i pqflP 14 Fvb. 

—— —Holmes, late of Coldst Gds. Hollo¬ 
way 18 April 

■' '■ ■ Coleman, li. p. 4 Dr. Gds. Carlow, 

Ireland 5 do. 

-HiU, h. p. Depots S3 Feb. 

Medical Department, 

StaffSurg. M*Gla^nn, h. p* Glasgow May 1B34 

• Power, h. p. Here Island 18 April 

Staff Assist. Surg. Dr Wharrie, Ceylon 8 Jati. 
Assist Sum. Hoatson, Ceylon Re^ Ceylon 

7 Nov. 1823 

■ ■ > ■ * Dr Mouies, h. p. 21 Dr. India 

35 Dec. 

■ — Meyer# h. p. 4 Vet. Bn. France 

5 Nov. 

Apofh. Fok, h. p. May 1824 

— — Price, h. p. London do. 

Rosp. Assist Pleton# Afiioi 5 Marcl« 

Chaplain's Department, 

Rev. Archdeacon Owen, Chaplain General to the 
Forces 4 June 1824 


Capt. Fox. 98 F. 

Lieut Rafter, 1 F. 

Lieut Ker, 30 F. 

Removed from the Service, 

Assist Suig. Freer, 21 F. 

Deaths, 

General J. Murray, oflate 96 F. Paris. 

I.leut. General Farley, late of 68 P. 

Midor General Du Plat# h. p. late Germ. Leg. 

Hanover 19 March 18» 

Lieut. C<d. Johnston, h. p. Corsican Rang. 

■ Lee, Royal Marines, Chatham May 

Capt Mackay, 48 F. Sydney# New South Wales 

S Dec. 1823 

. ■ L'Estrange, R. Afr. Col. Corps, in Africa, 
from excessive fatigue 24 March 1824 

—'■■■ Quentin, h.p. 3 Dr. Gann. Leg. Hanover 

SO May 


KUled^ Wounded^ and Missings of the Re¬ 
gular Force in Action with the Ash- 
antecs on 21se January ]8iS4>) in the 
West Watsa Country^ Cape Coast 
CastlCy West Coast of Africa, 

KilUd. 

Brig. Gen. Sir Charles McCarthy, wounded# taken 
prisoner, and afterwards kilM. 

Wounded {slightly.) 

Capt Rickets, 3 W. I. R. MM. of Brig. 

Entign Erskine, R. African Colonial Corps. 

Missing^ and supposed to have been after- 
tcards killed. 

Ens^ Wetherell# f W. L R. 

Dr. Beresfofd Tedlle, Surg. of 3 W. L R. 
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CORN MARKETS 


EdMurglu 


1674. 

Wheat. 1 

Bariey. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

2S5: 

RotaL 

p.pe<* 

1821 

Oatmeal* 

fi.AP.Maai 

Bb. 

Prioei. 

Av.pr.j 

Bis. 

Peck. 

Bis. 

Peck. 



s. A«*d. 

a. d. 

e.d. I.A 

•id.aA 

e.A 8*d. 

d. 

i. d> 



s. d. 


s. d. 

June 7.1 

774 

246 36 6 

33 5 

28 6 300 

800 270.20 0 260 

10 

1 0 

June 22 

500 

1 7 

91 

1 3 

30 

6» 

240366 

32 3 

240988 

|f00266i2O0 260 

10 

1 0 

29 

474 

1 7 

88 

1 3 

July 7 

609 

25 6 360 

31 5 

24 0 29 6 

21'0 27 0120 0 260 

10 

2 0 

July 6 

476 

1 7 

89 

1 5 

li 

733 

22 0 36 0 

.30 7 

20 0 280 

200260|200 260 

10 

1 8 

13 

386 

1 7 

86 

1 3 


GhngO'w^ 


1S24. 

Wheal 240 lbs. 

Oats, 264 lbs. 

Barley, 320 lbs. 

BnaaEPBe-'loatmeal 

Flour, 

Dantac. 

For. red. 

British. 

Irish. 

British. 

English. 

Scots. 

StirLMeas. 

140 lbs. 

280 lbs. 

June 24 
July 1 
8 
15 

a. a. 

B. 6.d. 

B. d. B.d. 

300366 
300 360 
300560 
30034 6 

6.4. 6.d. 
210 250 
210 24 0 
200 240 
190 220 

B.d. B. d. 
25 0 290 
250 27 0 
250 270 
25 0 270 

B. d. 6. d* 

310 330 
310 330 
300 3.10 
300 32 6 

f.d.B.d. 
27 0 290 
270310 
270310 
270310 

ad. 8. d. 
23 0 260 
23 0 260 
22 0 250 ' 
226 250 , 

s.d. ad. 
210 24 0 
210 241 
210240 
18 0 230 

a s. d. 
83 .55 0 
S3 55 0 
S3 55 0 
63 55 0 


ffaddiitglon. 

Dalkeith. 

1821 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oata 

Pease. 


1821 

Oatmeal. 

Boils. 

Pricea 

Av. pr. 


Per Boll. 

Pr.Peck 

June 25 
July 2 
9 
16 

621 

704 

621 

449 

ad. acL 

23 0 35 6 
25 0 34 0 

24 0 34 0 
24 0 33 0 

a d. 
.30 7 

30 4 

29 1 

29 5 

a d. s. d. 
24 0 310 
240306 
250 310 
25032 6 

ad.ad. 
22 0 260 
210266 
220260 
210 250 

a ad. 

21 2>6 

20 240 

21 250 
21 25 0 

8.d. ad. 
20 0 24 0 
200 24 0 
200 240 
210 250 

June 21 
28 

July 5 
12 

ad. ad. 
22 6 23 6 

22 0 23 6 

22 0 23 5 

20 0 22 0 

a d. 

1 64 

1 6 

1 6 

1 54 


London, 


1834. 

Wheat, 
l>er. qr« 

Rye. 

Baxley. 

Oata 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Flour, 280 lb. 

Ounr. 

loaf. 

Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fina 

2d. 


a a 

s. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

s. 

a 

a 

a 

8. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

s. 

a s. 

a B. 

a d. 

June 21 

48 70 

38 

44 

30 

38 

21 

29 

25 

A1 

42 

48 

35 

44 

41 

44 

35 

37 

55 60 

46 55 

— 10 

38 

42 70 

36 

42 

31 

39 

21 

29 

25 

33 

42 

48 

35 

44 

41 

44 

35 

37 

.15 60 

46 55 

^10 

July 5 

42 70 

.14 

40 

31 

39 

21 

29 

25 

33 

10 

47 

33 

43 

41 

44 

35 

37 

.55 60 

46 55 

— 10 

12 

40 70 

34 

40 

31 

39 

20 

28 

24 

32 

39 

46 

32 

42 

41 

44 

35 

37 

S5 60 

46 55 

— 10 


Liverjfool, 


1HS4. 

Wheat 

701b. 

Oata 

451b. 

Burley. 

601b. 

Rye, 
per qr. 

Beans, 

perqr. 

Pease, 
per qr. 

Flour. 

Oatm. 240 lb. 

Eng. 

2^b. 

Xxish. 

Amer. 

1961b. 

Engl. 

Scots. 

June 22 
29 

July 6 

a d. a d. 

4 0 10 0 
4 6 10 0 

a d. a d. 

5 6 310 
3 6 4 0 

ad. a d. 

4 3 54 

4 3 5 6 

a a 

38 42 
42 44 

a a 

38 45 
38 46 

a a 

30 48 
32 42 

a a 

44 5S 
50 52 

a a 

42 50 
46 50 

a a 

21 23 

22 23 

a a 

30 37 
35 38 

a a 

32 34 
29 33 


England Wale», 


1824. 

Wht 

Rya 

Barley 

Oata 

Beana 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

June 12 
19 
26 

IJuly 8 

a d. 
63 2 
62 1 
61 10 
61 6 

a d. 
38 9 
42 4 
41 10 

40 8 

a d. 
33 6 
32 8 

32 9 

33 8 

a d. 
26 11 

26 9 

27 2 
26 7 

a d. 
39 1 
89 11 
38 2 
38 7 

a d. 
39 1 
88 4 
39 11 
39 2 

s. d. 




























































































































































































1S ^ liegUter.—McUgrdagical Table> 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinhurgh^ in the Ohtervatoryy CaUonhilL 

N.R-i»Tb» OfMervatloni are made twice every day, at nine o^clock forenoon and four ojdock an^ 
ndoM.—The cteond Observation^ in the aRemoon, in the first column^ is taken by lae ll^ieter 
Thermometer. 


1834. 


Junel 

3. 


3- 


Ther. 


39.890 
30.103 
.333 
.131 


.7 


8 - 


•{ 


10 . 

11 - 

IS 


13{ 


Bare. 


A. 43 
M.35 
A. 45 
M.55 
A. 394 
M.60 
A. 49 
M.6S 
A. 44 
M.54 
A. 45i 
M.49 
A. 43 
M.5A 
A, 4*4 
M.69 
A. 43 
M.5L 
A. 44 
M.49 
A. 39 
M.49 
A. 39 
M.53 
A. 39 
M.S4 
A. 43 
M.50 
A. 374 
M.51 


Attach. 

Ther. 




.835 A. \ 
.385M.60/ 
.143, A. 58 \ 
39.983'M.59 / 
.907'A. Si 
.907M.66. 
•JWT'A, 701 

.910 M.&? 
.850, A. 80 ^ 
.830 M.69 
.880 A. 56 
•933, M.55 

.968 A. 56 
.98® M.55. 

*225^*591 
.«92,M.58 
.812-A. 59 
.56()m.61 
•375 A. 581 
.S56m„35/i 
•W A. 5311 


Wind. 


SW. 

Cble. 

NW. 

Cble. 

EL 

Cbl& 

W. 

Cble. 

f 

E. 

E. 

NE. 

Cble. 


E. 


Weather. 


1834. 


Cble. 

E; 


Fair, sunsh. 
and warm. 
E'fur, sunsh. 
very warm. 
Fidr, dull 
mid. of day. 

Ditto. 

Mom. foggy, 
day suusn. 
Foren.sunsh. 
even, foggy. 
Morn, foggy.^ 
Sunsh. day. 
Sunsh. foren. 
dull aft. cold, 
Mom. cold, 
day sunsh. 
thither dull, 
very cold. 
Day cold and 
dull. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Foren. suns, 
dull aftem. 
Rain morn, 
and aftem. 
Dull mom. 
sturain aftn> 


Ther. 


Junel6-|^ 

17{ 

{ 


18 

19^ 


SO 

31 

S3 


% 

{ 


S3i 


A. 44 
MAS 
A. 43 
M.48 
A. 39 
M.55 
A. 38 
M.54 
A. 45 
M.5S 
lA. 43 
M.53 
'a. 434 
M.55 
,A. 44 
:M.64 
A. 43 
M.51 
QKf 'A.46 

®6i ^A.45 

97 / 1^* 

3o{!a.47 


S9A87 
.605 
.769 
.794] 

AlO 

.648 M.60 


Bam* 


Attach. 

'fher. 


S4 


{ 


'M.61 


Average of min 2.109 inches. 


Wind. 


.450 

.303 

.303 

.385 

.303 

.838 

.389 

.408 

.572 

.340 

.325 

.325 

.385 

.529 

.692 

.299 

.715 

.638 

.602 

.650 

.4311 

.375 

A17 

A12 


A.57\ 
M.56/ 
A. 541 

M. 57 ; 
A.60J 


E. 

E. 


A. 621 , 
M .37 / 
A. 58 
M.65J 
A. 551 
M .57 

A. m 
M.56 
A. 581 
M.56 / 
A. 641 

M.. 57 / 

A. 611 
M.6I / 
A. 621 
M.&3/ 
A. 611 
M61 
A. 641 
M.63 
A. 62 
M.64 
A. 611 
M.61/ 


NE. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

NE. 

NE. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 

SW. 


Weather. 


Dull, and 
cold. 

Fcwen.dull, 
8uu8h.aftem. 
Mom dull, 
day sunsh. 
Foren.Bun8h. 
dull aftern. 
Rather coH 
and dull* 
Dull, with 
slight shrs. 
Dull mom. 
day sunsh* 

Dull,but fair 

MoTn.h.raln 
day fair. 

Day fair,dull 
ram evening. 
Rain mom. 
and aftem. 
Warn), with 
showers Tain. 
Mom. rain 
sunsh.aftein. 
Showers rain 
during day. ‘ 
Fair, with 
eunshiue. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The dry weather, which had produced such pernicious clPeeta on the growing crop 
at the dat^ of our last, continued (with the exception of a shower on the 15th} till the 
B4>th, at which period aerious apprehensions were entertained for every thing con* 
nected with vegetation. A moderate shower iell> on the 24th, and less or more rain 
fell on each of the ten succeeding days, accoihpunied with a temi^rature averaging 
about 68° Fahrenheit. The depth of rain during that time amounted to two inches ; 
aince our last, to two inches and seven-tenths. As might have been expected, the 
efibets of the rains on the growing erpp has been particularly favourable. Wheat had 
the ear previously formed, and on light lands it was short; but a luxuriance is now 
communicated to the plant that will insure a well-filled car. Lateral shoots of oats, 
that began to languish, have acquired firesh vigour ; early varieties are in full ear, and 
promise well. Barley that was early sown is in many instances rather thin, but shews 
a fine car with dark«green foliage. Beans have elongated considerably ; and pease 
are now in full fiower, and promise a bulky crops Potatoes shew healthy spreading 
foliage; early varieties swell rapidly. Turnips were for the most part sown before 
the rains, and a fair braird has been obtained; but an unusual number of annual weeds 
appear in every turnip field. The hay harvest commenced about the last week 
in June. The crop is light, and the weather has been rather unfavourable for getting 
it secured* A great breadth still remains in the small cock. The second cutting of 
clover comes forward boldly, and iWBtures now afibr^ a AiU bite. Vegetation is about 
eighteen days earlier than at this period last year. In the com market, sales have 
been rather dull of late, and prices begin to retrograde. A good deal of wheat is still 
on hand, and indiffbrent samples are almost nns^eaUe. In barley there is little do¬ 
ing. Oats continue to command a brisk sale, but prices are looking down; and 
bonded oats are now ^re to meet the current crop ^ the marke^ the cad of next 
month. The price of cattte has improved since the rains. Horses are not purchased 
with the some avidity as in the spring months. Sheep go oft well, and wool is ex* 
pected to rise a little higher in price than last year. 

Penhthire^ Uth July 1624f. 




























































MI1I4.]] Regiaitr^'^Courst of 6^c,^BanhrupU, l!84 

Course of Exchange^ London^ 13> i m Amstcrdana> 12: 1, Ditto at f>ighty 
11 : 18. Rotterdam, 12 s 2. Antwerp, 12 i 4. Hamburgh, 37 t SL Altona, 37: 4. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 45. Ditto at bright, 25:75. Bourdeaux, 25 : 75. Frank-fort- 
tm-the-Meine, 155. Madrid, 36]. God^ 354* Gibraltar, 304* 47]. Genoa, 

44b Lisbon, 51]. Oporto, 50}. Rio Janeiro, 474* Dublin, 94^Cork, 94 V cent. 

Prices of Bullion^ ^ oz.—Portugal Gold in coin, £.0it0i)0—-Foreign Gold Jn bars, 
£.3nl7ii6.-^Ncw Doubloons, £.0IIOil0.—-Kew DoUta, £.0ii4ii9].-.«>Silver in bars, 
Standard, £.0ir5ii0. 

Frcmiifms of Insurance at JUbj/tTr.—Guernsey or Jers^, 10s. 6d.—£!ork or Dub¬ 
lin, lOs. 6d. a 128. Gd.^^Belfost, 10s. 6d. a 12s. 6d.—Haxnbro*, 7s. 6cL d 10& 6d.-^ 
Madeira, 208.—Jlamaica, SOs.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. o 6 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^J^om June 23, to July 14, 1824. 

1 June 23.1 June 30.) July 7. | July 14. 


Bank Stock.,.....,.,.,..,,...,,. 



237 

2374 

3 ^ cent, reduced..*,...*,. 

9Sk 


94 

974 

3 V cent* consols. 



93| 

93| 

34 ^ cent. do...... 

1014 


lOlf 

1014 

4 ^ cent, do.... 

101 


1014 

1014 

Ditto New do..... 



1065 

1064 

India Stock.*,.......,... 



— 

289} 

—Bonds...* 

80 

83 

80 

83 

Exchequer bills, (£.1000). 

21 

32 

34 

41 

Consols for account... 

96} 

96 

94i 

94f 

French 5 V cents**..*.*..1 

103f.25o. 

103Br.50c. 

101f.37c. 

1 

101 fr.3 


AtPHABETZCAL LxsT of Ekolish BAKKaupTS, announced between the 20th 
of May and the 20th of June 1824: extracted ftom the London Gazette. 


Ashbon^ T. Canton^lsce, Ponlsr, underwriter. 
Austin, C. Luton* ncdforashire, banker. 

Auatiti, J. B. Oheftptide, druggist, 
l^le, C. Salisbury, oilman. 

Bird, W. Liverpool, merchant 
BliBs. fi. Fieeman's-court, Corahill, acrivener. 
Buutn, P. Gee Cross, Cheshire, cotton*spiiinar. 
Buimer, G. D. Li^'erpool, nioney>scrivener. 
Campion, ll. Horsleydown, cooper. 

C'ostell, .f. filachman-strcct, Newington, wire, 
worknr. 

Oaulfielci, P. MonktDn.PenQbrokediire, auctioneer. 
Clark, a. and 1. Jobiing, jun. Trinity-square, 
coai-faetors. 

CouTtecn, R. Sisie-lane, dealer. 

Cnyrtho^c, T. Kotherhithe, boat-builder, 
rrooke, W. Burnley, Lancashire, iron-merchant 
I^rnbwell, J. Great nussell-strcet, victualler. 

Drew, T. Exeter, linen-draper. 

I'luke, J. Oasinghan-strect, warbhouaeraan. 
Edwards, O. and T. Hoggart, St John*a-strect, 
West Smitiifleld, sUtiemem. 

Edwards, W. Bleinham-street, mcrdiant. 

Evans, W. Albaay-tcitace, Old Kent-road, met* 
chant 

Everltt, J. Stamford Baron, horse-dealer. 
Fbirmaner, .7. Alfred-mcwi, Tottenham-courtroad# 
horse-dealer. 

Fatton, F. Maddox-street, Bond-street, watch« 
maker. 

Finch, R. and J. Bnshatn, Oxforddiire, gtovers. 
Fishwick, W. Haberghain, , Eavei^ Lancashire, 
timber-merchant 

Guskell, F. Glossip, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 
Giani, A« New Caveiidish>street muuo*nublidier. 
Oibsem, R. j. P. Great Bell AU^, n^anmant 
Griffiths, W. Beaumaris, currier. 

Uaie, W. Churi^-stre^ SpttalAelda, cabinet* 
make^ 

Hall, W. LaytffikVbuildingSi Soutiiwatk# mer- 
mant 

llalHw^L W. BimhiUiow, hatter. 

Harrison, S. New Sleaford, linccdnshire, mercer. 
IliSbmaa, J. N. Alphlngton, Oevonshite, stafeh* 
mamiteetuier. 


Hill, J. Carlisle, mercer. 

Hilder, J. Idme-stieet, victualler. 

Holmes, T. Nottin^iam, coni-factor. 

Hooman, J. Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn* 
fleld^ caxtiet-maimfacturer. 

Humble, J. Mandiester, shopkeeper. 

Huntriss, W. Northowram, Yorkshire, cotton* 
spinner. 

Jackson, E. York, goldsmith. 

James, Cativ Horsham, innkeeper. 

Jameson, W. Pancros-lano. provteion-merdiant 
Joyce, H. S. and J. Freshfoni, SomerBetthiic, mid 
T. Joyce, Bucklersbury, clothlmrs. 

Kwn, P. Fore-street, Limenouse, coal-merchonW 
Lewis, J. Bristol, grooer. 

M*Ca^y, D« Sh^weU, coal-merchant 
M *Kcneie, A. Lime-street merchant 
Makqfieace, H. Bristol, coach-mnker. 

Marsnman, M. Trqwbridge, dothier. 

Moybruch, F. Old Cavennish-stroet taikw. 

Moore, J. Bristol, timber*roerchant 

Moore, J. sen. Burnley, Lancashire, cottoo-cpinneT. 

Naish, J. Bristol, auctioneer. 

Noyes, J. Tooley-street, oilmen. 

Paecy, T. Lincoln, mariner. 

Parke, J. Livwrjtool, drnggist 
Pine, T. and E, Davis, Mmdsione, miUen. 
Pomeroy, R. jun. Brixham, Devonshire, banker. 
Prestwio^, £. Drury-laiie, grocer. 

PuTchas, S. Yemrii, dnqwr. 

Raney, J. Whitehaven, banker. 

Rawlings, R> and J. Frome Solwood, gameTset. 
Aim, card makers. 

Roberts, J. Cheltenham, coebmerchant 
Rossiter, T. Bristol. bottie*Hquor merchant. 
Sanders, T. A, Penkrid^ mrgeou. 

Sherwin, J. and J. Drane^ Qowdequare, Crutched 
Friars, oomb-makers. 

Sheciffi W. Liverpool, dealer. 

Skaifo, J. S. TolrCThoiwe*yard> liatter. 

Smith, J. Chureh’pasiive^ Fendturch-etireet, mo* 
use .ecrivener. 

Sndth* T. Cbepstow, cAiaet-maker. 

Smith, F. B. A. and D. (Bd TrUtity-bouw, com* 
facton. 














125 K€gUter.^Bankf^(pU^’^Oh%tuary,^Birihs» LJ uly 


Smyth» T. Sxeter^ bookaoller. 

Spcnibrtht II* jun« llowden, Vorkshire* scrivener. 
blepheiMon* G. V. Liverpool, linen*dnQ)er. 
Byinwidi, M. W. Cnitehed Friars, merchant. 
Thompson, J. Birmingham, victualler. 

TbK^, J. Tooley-stiist, victualler. 

Toda, & Charlton, Lanoaiduro, cotton spinner. 
Tode, C. P. Hegentatreet, St James's, watdi- 
maker. 

Vankempe^ P. Wutplng-wall. brewer. 

Wamford, F, Wakdteld, teaslealer. 


Waterhouse, C Bridgnorth, dnjggiit 
Wells, T. Unionatreet, Southwark, haunanulho- 
turer. 

Whitaker, J. St Paul's Chureh-yard, mu^caeller. 
WhfUiceadj W. South-end, linGn*draper. 

White, W. B. Strand, lliien>drapCT. 

Willem, O. Tottenham oour^Toad, butcher. 
V^iam^fi^Feiwhurdi*street, wine-merchanU 

WUIKMi, n* AUUMryMIWi. ViVkUBMVi# 

Wylde, J, Maodiasadd, vkUiailer. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bahkrvptcies and Dividekbs> announced 
June 1824; extracted from the Edinbuigh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Air, WilUam, merehaiit tn Coldstieam. 

Bdl, James, fish-merdunt in Perth. 

Grant, Lewi^ books^er in Inverness. 

Gray, Jc^n, grain'merebant, corn-merchant, and 
miller, residing at Cornwy, Barony Parish of 
Glasgow. 

Gutsmer, Anthony Henry, founder, Leith Walk# 

Hamer, Alex, shawl-manufacturer la Kilmarnock. 

Hufe, James Leith, bookseller and publisher in 
JMinburgh. 

Lee dr Myers, jewellers, auctioneers, and general* 
agents in Glasgow. 

LIddd, Robert, grocer, brewer, and baker, at 
Blantyre TolL 

M'Donalcf, j(An Hall, merchant in Falkirk. 

M*Lean, Wm. dc Sons, late merchants in Edin* 
bumhi 

Paul, William dt James, distillers and merchants 
in Stirling. 

Taylor, Patrick, Bpirit>dealer in Auctermuchty. 


Thomson & Goodsir, muslin and lace-merchants 
in Edinburgh. 

Urquhar^ George, brewer and distiller at Inver¬ 
ness. 

Wilson, Thomas, vintner at Bealtock Bridge. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson, WlBiam, late tanner in Glasgow; by 
Robert Blaikie, merchant there. 

Finlay, Thomas, late builder in Elie, Fife; by D. 
S. Tlireshie, W.S. Edinburgh. 

Knox. John de Sons, cotton-yam merchants in 
Glasgow; by D. Cuthbertson, accountant 
there. 

Rae.John, candle-maker in Edinburgh; by W. 
Sanderson, merchant there. 

Ramsay, Smim, Graham, ds Co. raorcduuits in 
Olateow; by Robert Blaikie, merchant there. 

Watt, Thomas, A Co. merdiants and warehouse¬ 
men in Cbugow; by James Aitkcn, merchant 
there. 



aStibituarji. 


DEATH OF THE RIGHT 

It is with teelings of deep regret that we an¬ 
nounce the decease of this amiable and distin- 

S uiih^ noblenmn, who died at his house in Lon- 
on, on Saturday uie 19th June, after a protracted 
illDM, which came to a sudden termination. 

His Lordship entered in early life into the ar¬ 
my, and had the honour of serving for some years 
in the Tentii, when that rttiment was under the 
command of his present M^esty. He afterwards 
rused 8 corps of zcnc&bles. of wnidi he continued 
in oommana as long as that description of force 
was Judged necessary for the defence of the 
kingoom. He likewise r e pr ese nted the borough 
of Saltash in Parliament for several seuieos, 
during whidi he was one tsS the most leaious ana 
disintemted supnorters of the ptindplos of Mr 
Pitt 

But it is from Lord Maodonold's patriotic la^ 
hours fat the imorovanent of bis vast estates in 
Che Hdirldeh that an estimate of his character is 
to be formed. Condnoed that the first step to¬ 
wards improvement is to render a countiy oc- 
osssiUe, his Lordship made, with die asiisfimce 
of Government, upsraxdi of 100 miles of public 
road, cm Ms own p iopc r ty , in the islands or Skye 
end North Uiit; •uoseribed largely towards the 
formation of roads in districts leading to those 
iilBndi, and built two handsome piets at Kyl^ 


HON.' LORD MACDONALD. 

akin and Portree; not only, to promote the trade 
of those villages, but generally as a protection to 
shipping in a tmpe^ous sea. As an induce¬ 
ment to himself and his successors to live on 
their own estates, he bman a magnificent castle 
at Armidale, according to a design by Gillespie, 
and carried it on so far towards a oompleticm, 
and embellished it with so much taste, that it is 
now one of the greatest ornaments of the ncuth. 
Hia LcMTdidiip'a constant endeavours also to im- 
move the manufacture of kelp, and introduce 
me culture of hemp, to drain the marshes and 
cultivate wastes, to erect diurches, mills, and 
bridges, and, by every means, to provide food and 
employment for the lower eraers, will cause his 
memory to be long cherished in the hearts of a 
grateful pcmulation. 

While other landowners were banishing the 
pet^de from their properties, in order to inCro> 
duce sheep, it was Lord Macdonald's boast, that 
of apcmulation cX 24,000, not a man had been 
compelled to emigrate from his; and, to add but 
Ope remarkable orcunutance more to this ahmt 
sketch, BUdi was his kindnsit to his tenantry, 
that, notwithstanding their numbers, and the 
neral distress for ihe^t few years, not one had 
his goods ■squestrated from the time his Lordship 
cametohiswtateB. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, . 

1894. Jon. 7- At Nagpora, the Lady of Andrew 
Ross, Esq. AssistentSurgeem 2d MttaJion I8th 
Rgiment, a son. 

May 9i. In Coates Cnscent, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Geecge Focbm, a daoghter. 

28. At Stewarts^,^rs Veitch, a son. 

•^ MNcrOi Berwick, the Lady of Mi^i-Ge- 
neral DelrymplOi a fon. 


May. 29. At WoMwich, the Lady of lieutenant 
William Cochrane Anderson, royal horse artiUery, 
a daughter. 

— At Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
Ctftaln Aytoun, R. A., a son. 

30. At I%nehrise, Mrs PotL a son, 

— AtForfM Lodm, Dumfries-ahlie, the Lady 
of PuHeney Bleln* Esq. a daughter. 

Ji^S. AtJ^em Sfreet, Edinbuigh, the Lady 
id B. W. H. Sduoley, Esq* a daughter. 
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Juoe5 j At Poitobftllo, the CoimteM of Klntore, 
ft dau^ter. 

^ At Gnuutholm Cott&ee* the Lady of 14eut.* 
Cotonel Lindsay, 76th Uighlandcn, a daughter. 

7. At Cxatgle manse, Mrs Dr StirUng, a daugh¬ 
ter* 


— At 31, Howe^treet, Cdinbuigh, the Lady of 
John Hay, Esq. of toe India Comniwy’s service, 
a daimhter. 

— At Croydon Faxm$ toe Lady of John Ding¬ 
wall of Brucklay, Esq. a daughter* 

9. At Links Place, LMth, Mrs Donaldson, a son. 

10. The Lady of Warren Hastings Sands* Esq. 
W. S. a son. 

« Mrs Jolly, SO, Windsor-Straet, Edinburgh, 
a daughter. 

11. At Greenhead, Glasgow, toe Lady of Capt 
T. D. Stewart, of the Bengal cavalry, a son. 

18. At Roseliank, the Lady of Kenneth Mae- 
leay of Newmore, Esq. a daughter* 

15* At Park House, KenL toe Lady of Sir 
Henry R. Caldcr, Bart., a son. 

16. At ESdinburgh, Mrs Bmtowick, 83, George- 
Street, a son. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs William Snell, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

80. Mrs Richard Mackensle, Abereromby Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Park Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Gnmt, of 
Comlton, a son and heir. 

8Sf. Mrs Cook, Northumberland Street, Edin- 
bUMh, a son. 

S3. At Ektinbufgh, Mrs Stewart of Glenormis- 
ton, a son. 

— In Charlotte Square, Edinbu^h, the Hon. 
Mrs Duncan, a son. 

—> In Queen-Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
C»tain Henry Ferguson, a dauAter. 

Lately. At the Upper Lodge, Bushy Park, toe 
Lady of Colonel Fitsclarence, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1883. Dec. 88. At Nuaseerabad, at the house of 
Sir David Ochtcrloiiy. Bait. G.C.B. Wm. Seton 
Charters, Esck M.D. of the Bengal medical estab¬ 
lishment, to Louisa Scott, youngest daughter of 
the late George Smith, Esq. of Canton. 

18S4. April 8^ At Bridge Town. Barbadoen, 
William Mof&t, Esq. to Mus Emily Woolford^ 
only daughter oi J, Woedford, E^. mendiant 
there. 

May 81* At London, the Rev. William Robin¬ 
son, son of Sir J^n RoUiison, Bart, to the Hon. 
Susanna Sophia Flower, eldest daughter of Lord 
Viscount Ashbrook. 

— Philip Anglin, Escu M.D. of the island of 
Jamaica, to Catharine Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late Colonel John Robertson. 

85, At Banfl*, George Cralgie, Esq. M.D. of the 
Bengal medical Mrvice, to Jane, only daughter of 
John Wilson* Em. 

June 1. At Para, the Prince Polignac, to Ma¬ 
dame Ic Marquise do ChoiseuI, widow of the 
Marquis de ChoiseuI, end niece to Lord Rancliflb* 

<— At Bumtsfleld Place, Edinburgh, Williim 
Bowden, Esq. of Hull, to Margsret Sawers, eldest 
daughter of Architaalti Anderson, Esq. 

— At Bo*ness, Islay Bums, Esq. surveyor of his 
Majesty's Customs, to Jon^ third daughter of 
the late Andrew Milne, Esq. merchant there. 

— At Drumpellier, Lieut. John Hay, R. N. to 
Marion, eldest daughter of David Carrick Bu- 
Nianani* Esq. of Dnmipellier. 

_ * At the house of Andrew Wiuehope, Esq. 
fieliabury RoiM, Edlnbundi* Dr James Kellie, 
phyrieian in Dunbar, to Mary, seoemd daughter 
of the late Mr George Waucdiope. 

8* At Oayfleld Square, Edinbumh, David Ar* 
Umr Davies, Esq. surgeon, Llanauy, to Spencer 
Boyd, eldest daughter of Andrew Sievwright, Esq, 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

7* M Tunbridge Wells* William Thomas Thom- 
Esq. to Hannah Isabella Commie, eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel Halket Craigie of 
llalDiUL in toe county of Fife, 

At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
the Hon. Captain W. L. ntagerald, De Root, of 
tiie Ist regiment of life guards, to Lady Geoigiana 
t'tonox* diuighter of toe Duke of RiteimonC 

H. At Glass^, •lohn Graham, Esq. of Nether 
tiieuny, to Isabella, second daughter of James 
•Mven, Esq. Glasgow. 


June 9. AC Windsor Street, Lelth-Walk, Mr John 
Connell, merchant, to Miss EKaabeth JemnsoD. 

11. At Wonriston Cimeent, ^inbu^gh, David 
Canning, Esq- surgeon, to Mary Stewart, eldest 
da\tehter of John Reid, Esq. 

18. At Edinburgh, A. P. ^nith, Eiq. suigeoti, 
Klrkoldy, to Mary Ann, daughter of James Sum, 
Esq* manufacturer, EdlDburgh. 

li. At Glamw, Robert Mltfbrd Peacock, Esq. 
eldest sou of Robert Peacock, Esq. of SoUgirto 
House. lateof^Calthorpe Hall, Vorkshiie, to Mary, 
third daughter of Mr John H'Callum, wine-mer- 
diant, Glasgow. 

• — At Glasgow, Mr Thomas Young, merchant, 
to Catharine, secmid dau^ter ctf Mr John M*Cal- 
lum, wine merchant, OhM^W* 

15* At l^isl^, Mr James Allan, Jun. merchant, 
Glasgow, to Janet, second daughter of Thomas 
LeishmaD. of Oakriiaw, Ebq. 

— At Pilrig-Street, B^nburgh, Robert Blackie, 
Esq. to Elisa, daughter of the late Burrii^ Pur- 
vi8,.EBq. of Glassmount. 

— At the Haining, Archibald Douglas, Em|. son 
of Archibald Douglas, Esq. of A^efstone, to 
Margaret Violetta* daughter of the late Mark 
Pringle, Esq. of Clifton. 

16. At Craighead, Archibald Smith, Esq. mer¬ 
chant, GloKow, to EUmbeth, daughter of Tho¬ 
mas M'Cidh E^- of Cnighe^ 

17* At the Collegiate Church. Manchester. 
Charles Grant, Esq. of Barwood House, near 
Bury* to Mary Ann, only daughter of Thomas 
Woraiington, Esq. of Shanon Hall, Cheshire. 

19. At St Georges Church, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Tox, son or Lord Hollaiid, to 
Miss Fltaclarence. 

8L At Park Place, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Leven and MMvilie, to Blisabetii Ann 
Campbell, second daughter of the Hon. Lonl 
Sucooth. 

— At SUUnbUTgh, Munro Ross, Esq. of Rosshili, 
to Grace, youngest daughter ot the late John 
Cuming. 

S2, At Glasgow, Thomas Campbell, Esq. to 
Agnes, second daughter of Kirkman Finlay, Esq. 
of Castle Toward. 

^AtWoodhill, Thomas Bannerman, Esq. to 
Jane, second daughter of George Hogarth, Junior, 
ibq.ofWoodhiU. 


DEATHS. 

1884* Jen. 18. At Madras, James Waddell, Esq. 

19. At Batavia, Henry Band, son of the late 
Mr Henry Band, merriiant in Ldto. 

March 14. At Montreal, suddenly, of as|ihyxia, 
toe Rev. T; Hill. This keutleman came to this 
country last fhll ftom Edinburgh, and being a 
rqpUarly educated and ordained minister of ttiat 
body of Christians known the name of 
bvttrians, had been preachwg in the church ol 
Si Peter's Street in Montreal, ever since, as assist¬ 
ant to the Rev. Mr Easton. After morning ser¬ 
vice on Sunday, and porfonniiu his functions as 
usual, he returned to his lodgings, and had Just 
seated himself, when he tell on the floor lifeless. 

85. At Islington Pen, SC Andrew'^, Jamaica, at 
an advanced age, the Hon. Jama Stewart Custos, 
and late one of the representatives In the Hon. 
House of Assembly for that parish; also a Juilge 
in toe Supremo Court of Judicature, and Auditor- 
Oenenl and Surveyor of the pariah revenues. 

May 6. At Foveran House, Aberdeenshire, John 
Robtftson, Esq. of Fov&oh 

15* At Norham, Lieutenant Cotn^his Murray, 
of toe lOlit r^ment, son of the late Daniel Mur- 
ny, Esq. of Overduxoie and Christiaubank, aged 
toirty-tnre& 

18. At IsUhgton, In his 31st year, the Rev* 
George Strahan, D.D. Prebendary of Rochsoter, 
Rector of KingidowB, Kent, and Vicar of Isling¬ 
ton. Dr S. was the seemid of the three sons of 
the late eminent printer, William Strahan, Esq* 
M. P. and elder brotoer to Andrew Strahan, Esq. 
the jjmant printer to the King, and many years 

*1% At Bervle, Dr Jtobert Niqaer. 

88. At Leith, Mr AleK% Paterson, ironmotiger, 
(late of Stirling.) 

— John Perry. Esq. Viee Warden of the Stan, 
naries for Devonshire, and formerly proprietor of 
the London Courier. 

— Mrs Elivbeto Sinclair, relict of the late John 
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Ikcdhi* 


[[July 18S4. 


Jtmaic*, «iid •liter of UMlite 
8tr ^il^Bttnder SnMr* of OudIim^ Qaiti 

m. At DyMtU Mn Onee Reddle^ nliet of 
Jemei Black» R, N. 

^ AtAUoe* Cinrti^ Robert Heodenoib 
— At Florcftoe* Wmiem Croebts* Eiq. his M»> 
jeityb Secretary of tifgafion at Uie Court of Tus« 
caay. 

Sfi. At Ayr« Mti Cnirfbnl* Maior of Ardmil- 
lan* 

f A At SdlDburffbf Miie Janet Ilotton* cMeat 
da^bter>of the late John Hutton, Esq. merdunt 
in Emnburgn. 

— In East Reech, TOnstoti# Mr John Taylor, 
In the 109th year ctf hUofe. He was a but^erj 
and regularly attended.tfaa snarketa of Tauntott, 
WalHngton,.and wyeflljitanbe, upwards of sixty 

J rean. He has left two sons, tlie eldest of whom 
B 87, and the youngest 64. 

— At MontoMUar, near Turin, Capel LofEt, Esq. 
27* In Lower'Bnx>k Street, London, Mrs Rat¬ 
tray, mow of the late Colonel John Rattray, of 
Cia^hall, Perthshire. 

SB. At lus seat, Hawfcatone, Salop, Sir John 
Hill, Bart. In the 84th year of his age. 

— At Banff, Mrs Gordon, widow of tlie Rev. 
Aberoromby Goxlcm, minister of Banff. 

At London, John Locke, M.D. late of Glas¬ 
gow. 

S9. At the Laire Cottar, near Tain, Lieutenant 
J. I'. Gordon, hair-pay Tist regiment. 

— At bis house in Forth-Street, Edinburgh, 
David Klnncar, Esq. banker. 

— At Hasting, m Sussex, Robert Alexander 
Patersrai Wallace, Esq. only son of the deceased 
Mqlor Robert Wallace, of the l7ih foot, and 
grandson of the late Alexander Wallace, Esq. 
banker in Edinburgh. 

30. At Squarf rant of Crossmichael, William 
Rae, Esq. late of Thinjarg, aged 83 years. 

~ At Coats House. Major-Generd Nidmlas 
jCan e pCt of the Hon. Eost-India Companyis Ben¬ 
gal estaMishinent. 

91. At Bath, the Lady of Sir George Abercromby 
Robinson, BtUL 

—» At iBilbow, parish of Troqueer, Miss Elea¬ 
nor Liddetdale, daughter of thu late Robertson 
Lidderdole, Esq. of Castlemilk. 

At Stat Dank, Fife, Mr Thomas ErsKine 
Pattullo, aged 19, third ion ^ Robert PattuUd, 
Esq, 

June 1. At his house in Que^i-Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, Alexander Wylie, doctor of medidne. 

S, At Bdinbu^k, Samuel Watson, Esq. sedid- 
tor at law. 

^ At Fintiy, Stirlingshire, Janet Waters, aged 
100* She bad 13 chilmen, 6S grand children, and 
40 great-gnnd.chUdrcii—total, 106; Eraht o£ her 
^Udren died in infancy j of course rally live of 
her cTuldren have any ofGipring. 

3. At Fyvie, the Hoiu Mrs pardon, relict of the 
late General the Hon. William Grardon of Fyvie, 
in the 81st year of her age, 

— At Edmtnui^, Damd Ramsay, of Falla, aged 
64 years. 

i. At Edinburgh, Mrs Abercromlne, widow of 
the liUe Rev. George Abenoombie. one of the 
ladbusters of Aberdeen* 

$, At Lauder, Alexander Dawson, Esq. surgeon, 
Chief Magistrate of the bnrgh oCLauden 
—. At BogCon, CaUicart, Mias Pagan of B^ton, 
aged 6Cye«ar. 

— In Mortimer Street, Cavenduh Square. Lon- 
d<m, Lieut-Qeneral Simon Fairley, aged 78. 

. 6. At KtrlteoBuel manse, in the 48th year of her 
age, Mrs BUadieth M'Lean, wite oT the Rev^ 
James Richardson, ministet of that parish. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Johnston, wife of 
William Johnston, Esq. of Lathrid&» and only aur- 
Tivmg datighter ra Mr S. Dotteloa. 

TVAt hSk house In York Plaee, Edinburgh, 
JcmirDlai^w^ Esq. advocate, 
g. At Molvem, Ueut-Colone! Hugh Houstoun. 
9. m South Audlsy Street, Lotmon, Thomas 
Chevabe^ Esq. suigeon extraordinary te thoKing; 
and ProKMor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
Rml CMlegeof SuigBans m London. 

' ^ At jUtkwiEl, in Oikiiw, ttie Rev. Robert 
Yule, ndnister of the Gospel ttieie. 
la AtRanbeilottffloiite, Mrs Mary Maitland, 


widow of tlmlateCluitellaitlBad, Em* younger 
of RafduUour. _ 

Junen.AtEdinbttMhiThdmaiFeigiistei, Esq. 
of Batodmuna, in the £m year of his age, 

- At Stirilng, the Rev. Anddbnld finice, one 
of ttie ndnlsters that parisli. 

13. At X>uiiifti«k Mr Jmam G&aKm, merdurat. 

. — At Bi$ibuim in the doth ysgr of his age, 
Mr James Souter, slater to his Imarty* 

.— At his Iioum» BivfilMwood Plaee, Glasgow, 
WUUam MonttHIv Itq; 

14. At WeiilkinUliraLatham, Mr Patrick Stir- 

Ifay, VMM, 

—. At Th mso»lj^ Robert 

PrtnMe, eullovtuf erttiai^ 

16. At Weymo^. m his 30th year, George 
Mellis. !^. m'PtmmiiB, having arrived in Eng¬ 
land ftom Calentte^ln the Kingston, only twelve 
days before. 

At 2, Axnbton Place, Major Colin Campbell, 
ctf Strachur. 

17. At hisreeideneeln Lower Grosvenor Street, 
London, the Right H<m. Lord Henry Thomas 
Howard Molyneux Howard, Deputy Earl Mar- 
sbal of Englaml. and brother to hu Grace the 
Duke of noxMm* His Lordship was a Protest¬ 
ant. He repi eeeibtcd the city of Oloucc&ter in se¬ 
veral Parliaments, and sat in the present Parlia¬ 
ment for Steyiting, 

19, At her resiacnce, No. 13, Seymour Place, 
Little Chelsea, Donna Maria Theresa del Riego y 
Riego, widow of General Don Rafael del Rxego 
y Riego. 

SO. At Edinburgh, Lieut. J&.in formerly 

of the Tlst, thereafter of the H7th regiment of 
foot^Lieut. Fraser entered tlie 7lst regiment 
at the youthful Me of 16. He passed with ap- 

S robation through the grades from private to or- 
cer In the shon space of eight years. His sig¬ 
nal bravery at Bie taking oT the Cape of Good 
Hope induced ^he commanding officer to report 
him for an officer's commission { for he was ono 
of a party of thirty, who, on that occasion, vo¬ 
lunteered to a batt^, and the only one of 
the party who survived (but not unwoundedj 
tile capture of it. *^6 tc^ment went from tlie 
Cape upon the exi>edition to Buenos Ayres, in 
which country Mr Fraser did good service, al¬ 
though in the eraidition Of a prisoner. I'his was 
reported by the then Ccdonel of the re^ment. 
Colonel, afterwards LleutenajsM9er-eral Sir Denis 
Pack, to the Secretary of toA^ommandrar in 
Chief, ra the fidlowing .bRiMoine terms :~- 
** By his exemplary benavf^ Jpo^^ar in the in¬ 
terior of South A(n«rica, acquirSa sutdi an as¬ 
cendancy over a number of men, ■ s to be ac¬ 
knowledged by them ai their commanding oflion’; 
and by his manner throughout, mab ally tended 
to uphold the allegiance they have '^ewn; and 
was such as to induce the Spaniards tc'*oilhr him 
a large sum and a oommisfllon in tlieir service.*' 
Mr fSrascr was witti toe same disttnguished corps, 
and was again wounded, wbrai^ formed part of 
the army under General Sir Jonh - doore, and at 
the glorious epoch of Vimeim d: i Waterloo.— 
When ttie peace came he was iMlf pay, 

and had raraoged suoeesifuUy ir^iwteess. But 
the meed oQnst praise is of perilous bttainment. 
His arduous militaiy duties had pf the seeds 
of early dissolution m a frame both ra^nally ro¬ 
bust, and fortified by sober habits. Hw prenuu 
ture death, at the age of forty^o* is to be Inoea 
to that cause} while It wiUJong be deplte’ed by 
all those who knew him in c&mI life, as haviim 
depriyied aowWof a valuable man, and his wife 
ana nainerous Infiint tomtty of a most aflbetiou- 
ate and exemtdary husband and father. 

Lately. At Pariib General John MuxrayTAged 
86. He had served his Mi^esty 60 years in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Umiworld, and was twelve years a 
prisoner in France under Napoleon^ Government. 
His eldrat son, Major-General Murray, was late 
Governor of JDememn. 

— At Vienna, the Austrian Finance Minister, 
Count Von fitedion. 

— In Rutomd Street, Cheltenham, Sarah Fool, 
Al toe extswcidinary age of 110 years. 

— AtSMUeii Lodge, Hants, Med 43, Lieut 
Colonri' Arlliur Johnston, late dMistpet Com- 
roandant atdfie Royal Military CMIegei .ranhe,. 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean T%me% 

I). U. H. 

Full M(K>n,.^W* 8. S3 past 11 morn. 
Last Quart.-Th. 16. 69 ^ 6 morn. 

New Moon^ W. 88. 7—10 aRem. 
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TERMS, &c. 

Septernherm 

J. Partridge shooting begins. 
83. Day and Night equal. 

30. Hare hunting begins. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A SCHOLAR. 

State of ike Latin Language from the termination of ihefnt Pnnic War HU the death 

<fSylla, (78, B. C.)' 

The history of this noble form of speech naturally arranges itself into,^*t)e 
periods or epochs; 1st, From the building of Rome till the Coi^uest of Magna 
(Traccia, or rather, till the termination of the first Punio War: Sd, From the 
close of the first Punic War till the death of Sylla: 3d, From the demise of 
the Dictator till that of Augustus: 4th, From the dea^ of Augustus till the 
age of the Antonines; and, dth. From the age of the Antonines till the trans¬ 
ference of the seat of die empire from Rome to Byzantium. It is of the 
second and most remarkable of these periods that we propose to exhibit a 
few characteristics. Every scholar knows that the conquest of Magna Grae- 
cia was followed by an almost instantaneous improvement in the structure, 
rythm, and harmony of the Latin language. The learned men of that co¬ 
lony were either carried to Rome as prisoners, or attracted thither by hopes 
of honour and advancement; while, on the other hand, a great number of 
Romans, allured by the delicious climate and high refinement of the south, 
speedily settled in the conquered province. In conformity with a maxim 
which regulated the policy of Rome, so long as her arms continued victori¬ 
ous, no pains were spared to cfiect a speedy and entire amalgamation of the 
victors and the vanquished. Circumstances, in the present case, were eminently 
favourable to the accomplishment of this wise object. Justly proud of their 
superiority in arms, the Romans were at the same time sensible of their vast 
deficiency in the arts which embellish life, and give splendour to martial 
achievement, and disdained not to become the pupils and scholars of those 
whom they had subdued. The Greek colonies in Italy had long main¬ 
tained a generous rivakhip with the mother country in genius and in art, 
in which, at the period of their conquest, they were little, if at all, inferior. 
] n proof of which, it is sufficient to mention, that Plato visited Italy in 
order to make himself acquainted with> the discoveries of IWthagoras, and 
converse with Archytas of Tarentum, and Timseus the Locrian; from 
whom thb illustrious founder of the* Academy derived no sihall portion of 
that sublime philosophy which he has bequeathed to us in his eloquent 
and immortal works*. 


* Audisse te, credo, Tubero, Flatonem, Socrate mortuO, primum in Aegyptum 
discendi causa, post in Italiam et in Siciliam contendisse ut Pyihagone kventa per- 
dificeret; eumque et cum Archyta Tarentino, et'cum Timaeo Locro multutn fui^ ; 
cumque eo tempore in his locis Pythagorae nomen vigeret, ilium se et hominibus Py« 
thagoreis, et studiis illis dedisse.*’ Cicero de RepuUU&j I. 10. ed. Ang. Maio, Item 
confer De Fin. v. 29.; Quacst Tu$c, J. LT.; De Senec» XII.; Lucan. X. 181.; VaL 
kUx, VIII. T. ext. 3. 
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By the fall of Tarentuni, and the conquest of Sicil)^, which followed at a 
short interval^ the Romans were, therefore, brought in direct contact with 
the philosophy and literature of Greece at the period when both had attained 
their maximum of expansion and improvement, and when five centuries 
of social existence had prepared their minds to become recipients of whatever 
was fitted to enlighten and refine* The most remarkable moral revolution 
recorded in the annals of mankind almost immediately^ ensued; and in 
nothing was that revolution more strikingly evinced than in the change that 
took place in the langfi^ge* The first poets of Rome were natives of M^na 
Graecia; and thougli, after the conquest of their native country, they bad 
to learn the langyne of their conquerors, the improvement which they effect^ 
ed must still be mnter of surprise and astonishment. To satisfy his mind 
of the amount of this improvement, it is only necessary for the classical rea¬ 
der to compare the monuments of an elder date, preserved in the Monvmcnii 
degli Scipioni^ or the Roma Antica, with the existing fragments of Livius 
Andronicus, Naevius, and Bnnius, writers in whose hands the language 
passed from a rude, uncouth, semibarbarous dialect, incessantly varying and 
fiuctuating, into a regular form, and assumed much of that severe and ma¬ 
jestic dignity by which it was ever after characterized. 

Still, however, many archaisms, which it was reserved for the writers of 
the Augustan age to remove, continued in use, and the language was de¬ 
formed by the frequent recurrence of sesquipedalia verhiiy compounded on the 
analogy of the Greek, but hostile to the genius of the Latin, which reluc¬ 
tantly admits triplicate, and seldom or never quadruplicate combinations. 
These and other peculiarities we propose now to exemplify; and as some 
arrangement is convenient, we shall do so under the following heads: 

1- Words. —The writers anterior to the time of Cicero employed a num¬ 
ber of substantives which the Augustan authors generally rejected; such as 
anquinae, apludae^ aqualis, aquula, axicia^ hucoedat hucco^ hulga^ hustirapus^ 
capronae^ capulumy carinarius, casiaria, colhithea^ coyichita^ conspicillttm, 
cordolium, cuppes, dividia, estrix, fala,famigerator, JlammearinSy grallator, 
hamista^ illex for exlex^ heihierniaior, hgirupa and legirupio^ lenultus, a 
diminutive from /eno, limholarius^ linteot Lucas bos for dephantus, mando 
for helluOy maniellumj (whence the Rnglish word mantley') mantisa, meddix^ 
an Oscan word, equivalent to magistrafuSi mdliniaf mosculus^ a diminutive 
of mos^ muUeusj oerxs, ojferumentum, petimeny perlecehra, petrOy portisculus, 
proseda, sedeniariusy statutus for procerusy struixy stultifoquentiay suhulo, 
Summaniis for Dls, suppromus, surasy sutday iama, temetum, ierginvm, 
iricoy vesperugo ; cum muliis aliis quae nunc pcrscribere Irntgum esU In this 
enumeration we have omitted words applicable to certain parts of dress, to 
trades, and to objects of natural history, because, though not to be met with 
in compositions of the Augustan age, they are not properly to be consider¬ 
ed as having fallen into desuetude from any amelioration of the language, 
but as having become unnecessary or meaningless by the change which time 
and fashion had introduced. The writers of this period also employed sub¬ 
stantives in a sense in which they are not found in the works of their suc¬ 
cessors ; as flagiiium for JlagitatiOy hocres for dominusy labor for morbxtSy 
nugae for naenia; and introduced a great number of vocables, which are 
either Greek, or closely imitated from that language; as, architecton for 
architectusy batiola from gdulus from yext/^o^y halopkanta from 

horoenum from a^euavy lepada from Tievdsi miccotrogm from 
fAtKKOfy zxkdi r^6iyeiVy pasceoluB^^m paxv)w><tov, pithecium from schoem 

num from ff)iohoey\ stalagmium from trr»7ietyp>isy trapeziia from 
Compound words of prodigious length, and utterly abhorrent to the genius 
of the language, are likewise frequently to be met with, as argenticnierc^ 
ht*onid€3y damnigeruliy denfifrangibulay feritribaces, flagritribae, gerulifigu- 
lusy nucifrangibuluy oeultcrepidaey perenticidtiey pUigipatidae, subiculumfra^ 
griy and other combinations equally monstrous, in which Plautus particu¬ 
larly delights to indulge. In fact, the Umbrian baker appears to have taken 
a pleasure ip sporting an occasioned and notorious barWiam; at least we 
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can offer no other a^logy for such horrid jaw-breakers as biihere^ pubulicot^ 
tabif huttubata^ and iax^^taao *, 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the language at this period is the 
use of the singular of words of which only the plural remains, as moene ,— 
the employment of diminutives which subsequently disappeared altogether, 
as di^itulus, diecu/a,—and particularly the diflerence in the termination and 
declension of a great number of substantives, from those which obtained in 
the Augustan age. Thus we find cancorditaSi differitast impi- 

frritas, epidentiias, irixiiiiast of the third, and amciticSi aoartties, luxuries^ 
of the fifth declension instead of the first; duritudo^ ineptiiudOi miseriimlof 
moestitndo^ and such like, are of frequent occurrence; imd many substan¬ 
tives, whidi now end in wj, were then terminated in urA is. the second,—and 
vice versa. But the variations were most numerous in the third declension ; 
so much BO, indeed, that it would be a hopeless task to exemplify even a 
small proportion of their number. It appears, however, that the Augustan 
terminations in al and ar were originally quite regular ; thus, animah, sale, 
cxcmplarc, the elision of the final e being, in our opinion, the very reverse 
of an improvement. 

The varieties, peculiar to this period, in the terminations of the cases of 
nouns, would seem to warrant a presumption, at least, that, originally, there 
were only two declensions, the second and the third. Thus we meet with 
ai and as in the genitive singular of nouns of the first declension, as vitai, 
fami/ias, —with is in those of the fourth, as senatuis, exercitiiis, —and, in 
the fifth, even in its present state, with indications characteristic only of the 
third. To illustrate this by an example. Let us suppose the word familia 
declined according to the third, then the regular genitive would he familiais, 
or, dropping the short i, familias, which still remains in paierjamiiias^ 
materjamilias. Instead of the penult, however, the final letter (j) was more 
frequently dropped. Hence vita, declined in terms of the third, would give 
in the genitive vitais, which, by dropping the s, would become viiai, the 
form in which the genitive of all words of the first declension constantly ap« 
pears in the poem of Lucretius, and sometimes even in Virgil, as aura'i sim- 
plicis ifrncm f JEneid, vi. 747-^ In the same manner domus, exerciius, se» 
9iafus, if regularly declined according to the third, would give donivis, er- 
creitvis, senatuis, which are of frequent occurrence in the writers of the 
period under consideration ; the dative would be domui, exercitui, senatuis 
and the ablative senatue, cxercHue, or, contracted, senatu, exerciiu. If the 
common, or indeed any example of the fifth declension be taken, and de¬ 
clined according to the third, it will exhibit coincidences precisely similar. 
The termination'of the datives and ablatives plural of a certain class of 
nouns of the first declension in ahvs is entirely favourable to this hypothesis, 
which we give as such, without attempting any farther generalization. It is 
also deserving of remark, that, during a portion of this period, the mascu¬ 
line nouns of the second declension appear to have had only one form ; thus 
we met with puere as the vocative, from the nominative puerus. 

The genders of substantives were still very irregular and indeterminate ; 
thus aerarium is sometimes found in the masculine, as are aetas, grando, 
stirps, lux, silex, calx, crux; Greek neuters in a, which the writers of the 
Augustan age invariably declined according to the second form of the third 
declension, are occasionally met with' of the first, e, g, dogmam, schemam, 
diademam : gvitur and murmur are sometimes masculine, meius feminine, 
and sexus neuter. A great number of adjectives in frequent use during this 
)>eriod afterwards disappeared, as alliatus, broncus, (which Varro writes 
brocchuM,) capularis, caudeus, compemis, crepenus, crucius, deliquus, dieree^ 
ttis, elleborosus, rxsincei'atus, gravastellus, inanilogus, labosus, macellus, 
malacus, medioximus, munis (whence immunis,J murricidus, ningulus, oew- 


• The last of these Pagan vocables has long been naturalized in the languaj^ 
of this country, the Inhabitants of which enjoy almost daily opportunities of ^qui- 
ring, experimentally, a correct idea of its import. In this respect they have decidedly 
the advantage of the ancient Romans, 
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lissimuSf privuSf rodus or radus, sollus, silemlms, siuUividus, volupialnlis ; 
aiul some, too, were employed in a sense altogether different from that 
which they subsequently conveyed, as assiduus signifying rich (ab axsibu:t 
duendis, non ab sedeoJ ctipidus desirable, curiosus lean, immemorabilis, in 
an active si^ificadon, he who declines speaking, supersiiiio^s, denoting^ a 
foreteller of future events, a inrophet or seer* Several peculiarities likewise 
existed in the declension and gender of a4jectives. AHer» soluSf fitdlus, and 
others of this class, had not, as in the sequel, the genitive in ius, and the 
dative in t; while, instead of gracilis, hilaris, indmus, utilis, mansuetus, 
munificentior, mediocris, potior, qiiotus, spureus, subjectus, extensus, we 
meet with gracUat At/arar, infimas or infimaiisf utibxHs^ mansuaSf rminificior^ 
mediocriculuSf jdaruii quotumuSi spitrci^cus, snbext itnius* In the pronouns, 
too, some striking anomalies may be remarked. For ipse the authors of this 
period wrote ipsus, for ille ipse ipsipsust for quis quips, for is ips, for euin 
em and «m, for eundem (eum demum ) eniem / for hi, hae, haec they wrote 
hie, haec, istaec, hisce for hi, quqjus for cujus^ vopie for vos ipsi, sum, sum, 
SOS, scu for suum, suam, suos, suas, &c. 

Of the verbs in use, at this period, a goodly number were totally rejected 
by the Augustan writers ; such, for example, as abjugo for separo, adver~ 
runco for averto, alludio for alludo, amhabed^ for circumquaque arrodo, Ae- 
icre for ire, calvier for frustrarc, cau^t^art for accusare, cettc for cedite, 
cicurare for mansuefacerc, concenturiare for colligere, corvifare for circum- 
ISpicere, depuccere for caedere, dispennere for dispenderc, Juo for sum, gna~ 
rigo for narro, lamberare for scindere, &c. &c. Several verbs were employed 
in a sense totally different from that afterwards given to them, as corporarc 
to kill, innuhere to pass from one point to another, latrare for poscerc, and 
latrocinari for militare; and not a few of those closely imitated from the 
Greek, subsequently fell into desuetude, as badizare, cleperc, harpagare, hn* 
hulbitarc (from /SoaJs/tov), patrisaarc, protelare, &c. Among the elder writers 
of this period, many of the verbs, which the Augustan authors used as depo¬ 
nents, were employed as actives; thus arbiiro, aucupo, ausjnco, cohorto, con- 
gredio, consolo, conientjdo, cuncto, digno, elucto, expergisco, frusiro, hniio, 
imperlio, laeto, lucio, ntiro, mulio, omino, opino, pacisco, perconio, poUicco, 
prqficisco, rccordo, r^ra^o, scruio, sortio, vago ; and, on the other hand, 
we meet with the foUomng as deponents : adjutor, hellor, certor, consccror, 
copuhr, emungor, expalpor, manducor, murmuror, nntrior, pigneror, pfinior 
(which was sometimes used as a deponent by the writers of the succeeding 
period ; thus Cicero, pro Alilone 13, says, Tu inimicissimum mulio crude!ius 
etiam punitus es, quam erat meae knmanitatls postularc,) sacriHcor, spdior^ 
In the conjugation of verbs, these early writers indulged fn tne utmost li¬ 
cense, not unfrequently confounding tbeBrst and second, the first and fourth, 
and the second and third conjugations; for example, they wrote cstur for 
editur, facitur for fit, osus sum (perosus is still in use) for odi, quitus sum. 
for possum, donunt for dant, nequinont for nequeunt, solinunt for solent, 
scibam for sciebam, esoposivit for exposuit, loquiiatus for locutus, morsi for 
momordi, parsi for peperci, sapivi for sapui, sohierim for solitus sim, dec. 

S. Phbasxs.—H aving dwelt so long upon isolated words, we shall now 
point out a number of phrases peculiar to this period, without stopping to 
analyze or explain them. The j^dst renarkahle of these are the following; 
** Adire manum alicui,—galWb rugas conducere ventri,—caedere 

sermones,—colere Titara,—quadrup^em constringere,—dapinare victum,— 
dare bibere,—suum defruda^ 4 |wiu!um,-^berbam dare,—follitim ductitare,—» 
peratim ductare,—emungere ipquem arg^to,—ex aliquo crepitum polen- 
tiurium exciece,—exporgere frontem,—curculiunculos minutos fabuhri,— 
exepeculiatOB fieri,—frandem frausub est,—mulsa loqui,—datatim ludere,—• 
obsiparea quulam,—<^tradere palpum,—omare fugam,—os occillare,—^per- 
cutere animum,—sub vitam proeliari,—sermonem subl^re—^fulmentas sup- 
pingere soeds,—thermopotro gutturem,—pugilice et atbletice valere,—as- 
yarebolum venire,—desymbolis esse,—aestive viaticari," &c. 

S. A si^Ie word on wesubjectofOaTHOGRAPHY. The ancients frequent¬ 
ly retrenched a vowel from the middle of a word, as drfrudo for defraudo. 
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cahhifi fur calidus, mna for loina, pericUtm^ vinclumt sceclumt for pcriculum, 
vinculum, Bo^culuin ; and sometimes from the end, as volupt facnl, &c. In 
the dative of the fourth declension, the final i was frequently dropped, os 
fnaffhtrntn, luxn, viciu, for magistratui, luxui, victui; and in such words as 
saiist animus, opus, prius, &c., the terminal letter was often elided, without 
any apparent advantage or obvious reason. Nay, whole syllables were some¬ 
times lopped off, to the manifest injury both of etymology and perspicuity ; 
thus, they sometimes wrote rabo for arrhabo, coma for ciconia, momem for 
inoTncntum, dein ^ (which still remains) for deinde, &c. But if they re¬ 
trenched in some instances, they added in others; thus we meet with silts, 
stlocns, silatus, for lie, locus, \at\x^,—irahes, merix, fortrabs, merx, 

nucleus,— exemplare, sale, &c. &c. Where the letter b Wilts afterwards used, 
we sometimes meet with du, as duonus for bonus, duellum for helium ; and one 
letter or diphthong is frequently substituted for another; but as some of 
these changes may have been the work of the transcribers and copyists, we 
shall not stop to particularize them f. The orthography of this period is 
deserving of the more attention, as it Will frequently enable the ctymolygist 
to trace words to their simplest elements, and thus contribute to throw 
light on some of the nicer and less obvious analogies of the language. But 
something too much of mere verbal criticism. 


iVagiarisms of VirgiL 

Many of the finest passages in the ^neid are borrowed, in whole or 211 
part, either from the poem of Lucretius, or the works of Ennius ; though it 
must, at the same time, be said for the bard of Mantua, Nihil tetigit, quod 
mm ornavif. The extent of his obligations to Lucretius are matter of noto¬ 
riety, and therefore need not be exemplified; the following parallel, which 
might be easily extended to much greater length, notwithstanding the little 
that remains of the venerable father of Roman Song, will sufficiently evince 
liow closely he imitated, and how freely he borrowed from Ennius. 


Ennius Book 6. 
Virgil, Aen. 2. 
Rnnius, 1. 
Virgil, 6. 
Ennius, 1. 
Virgil, 1. 
Ennius, fi. 
Virgil, 8. 
Ennius, 12. 
Virgil, 6. 
Ennius, 16. 
Virgil, 10. 
Ennius, 1. 
Virgil, 2. 


Vertitur interea coelum cum ingentibus signis. 

Vertitur interea coelum, et niit oceano noz. 

Qui coelum versat steUis folgentibus aptum. 

Axem humcro torquet stellis ordentibus aptum. 

Eat locus llesperiam quam mortales perhib^bont. 

Est locus He&pcriam Graii cognomtne dicunt. 
Consequitur, summo sonitu quatit ungula teiram. 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu qua.tit ungula campum. 
ITnus homo nobis cunctando rcstituit rem. 

Unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 

Concidit, et sonitum simul insuper arma dederunt. 
Corruit in volnus ; sonitum super'arma dedere. 

He! mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo. 

Hei miht quoUs erat! quantum mutatus ab illo, Ac. Slc. 


Should the reader be desirous of more examples, be is referred to Macrob* 
Satut'ual, vii., 1, 3, and 3* 


Charctcier of i!nnius» 

Til the seventh book of his Annaht, iBnoitts B'aa sketched the character of 
the friend and military adviser of Servilius^ and it has been generally be¬ 
lieved that the Poet, on this occaBion^ drew himself. The supposition 
is not improbable, and the portrait is certain^ aVery flattering one—as the 
reader will perceive. 

Hocce locutus vocat, quicum bene saepe libent^ 

Mensam, sennonesque suos, rarumqiie suanun 


* It is probable, however, that dein is only inde transposed. 

Such as desire further inrormation on this subject may consult Funccius De 
Addescettiid Lalinae Linguae, c. 7. 
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Comiter ixnpcrtlt; magna qum lapsa dies jam 
Parte fuisset de parvis Bummisque gerendis, 

Consilio^ induforo lato, sanctoque scnatu ; 

Cui res audacter magnas parvasque, jocumque 
Eloqueret, quae tincta msueisj et quae bona dictu 
Evomcret^ si quid vellet, tutoque locaret. 

Quocum vulta volup^ ac gaudia clainque palamque, 

Ingenium cui nulla malum sententia suadet^ 

Ut facinus faceret; Icnis tamen^ baud inalus; idem 
DoctuSj ddelisi suavis homo, facundus, suoque 
ContentUB, scitus atque beatus, secunda loquens in 
Tempore commodus, et verborum vir paucorum. 

Multa tencns antiqua sepulta, et saepc vetustas 
Quae facit, et mores vctcresque novosque tenentem 
Multorum vetenim leges, divumque horoinuinque 
Prudentem, qui multa loquive, tacereve possit. 

Horace infonns us (Epist. 1.19. 7.) 

Ennius ipse pater numquam, nisi poius, ad arma 
Prosilult dicenda. 

Query, whether were the Calahrae Pierides drunk or sober when the above 
laudation was indited P With this in his eye, Gellius might well have spared 
his ill-natured remark concerning the Campanian arrogance of Naevius. 


On the derivation of the word Italy** 

One would naturally expect that a country, whose limits have been so 
distinctly marked out as those of Italy, would have been always described 
by a uniform general appellation. History, however, docs not follow the 
course which geography would seem to indicate. For a long series of ages 
after the whole of it was occupied and colonized, Italy was designated by no 
general name; but, divided among a number of independent tribes, its dif¬ 
ferent provinces bore the names of their respective inhabitants. As late as 
the time of Aristotle, six countries are mentioned, which probably compre¬ 
hended the whole of Italy. These were, Aasomay Opica^ Tyrrhenian lapy^m 
gia^ Umbrian Ligurian and Henetia* For example, Thucydides, speaking 
4.) of Cumae, says it was situated inOpica; and Aristotle, cited by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, {^Aniiq* Rom. I. 7S.,) calls Latium a province 
of Opica. Hesperian Saturnian Oenotrian and Latium, though applied by 
the most ancient of the Greek, and afterwards by the Latin poets, to the 
whole of Italy, appear to have been originally the names of particular pro¬ 
vinces or districts. 

The derivation of the word Italy has puzzled the etymologists both of 
ancient and modern times. Apollodonis (^Bihlioth. II.), Varro (Dc lie Rust. 
ll. 6.)n Columella Prowm.^n Servius {ad jEneid. I. 536.), and Aulus 
Gellius (iVbc/. Att. XI. 1.), agree in thinking that the name Italy is de¬ 
rived from irahou bos, (whence the Latin word vitulus,) and that it was 
originally bestowed by the Greek ^tlers, in consequence of the great num¬ 
bers of cattle with which the ^s^ures abounded. Others, again, suppose that 
the^ country took its name from' Iti^s, the chief or leader of a Sicihan colony 
which first settled in the Sabip^ t^itqiy and in Latium ; and that, in pro¬ 
cess of time, and by a variety aittseif, it superseded all the others. Among 
the modern derivations, the most whimsical and extravagant is that of 
Bochart {Chanaan, 1. 33.), who ima^hes that it must have been taken from 
a Funic vocable signifying pitch, because the district inhabited 

by the Bruttii, and which abounded in that article, was, in his opinion,* the 
first to which that name was applied. Now, without pretending to ^ve 
any decided opinion, we may remark, that, as there is no doubt that the 
term Italy was oripnally applied to that part of the Peninsula which forms 
the province of Calabria Ultra, ^he hypothesis of those who derive it from 
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the name of the Bicilian prince is thus rendered the more probable^ as far as 
the reason of the thing is concerned^ to say nothing of the facility of form¬ 
ing Italia from itedus. It was long before this denomination was applied 
to any extensive portion of the country. Even towards the fifth century of 
Rome, it only designated those countries to the south of the Tiber and JKsis 
(Esino), or the kingdom of Naples, with a small portion of the States of tho 
Church. Polybius, so far as we know, was the first who gave this general 
appellation to the whole country south of the Alps, including, of course, 
Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia; but it was not till the formation of the second 
triumvirate that the whole country was politically united, and called by the 
name of Italy ; the ostensible object of which was» that Cisalpine Gaul 
might no longer be governed as a province by a Proconsul, who, in imitation 
of Julius Cffisar, might turn the arms of his legions against the Republic. 


Identity of the Thracians and Illyrians^ 

The identity of the Thracians and Illyrians is proved by the ancient 
writers applying, some the former, and others the latter of these epithets, to 
one and the same people. Thus the Dardanians, described as Illyrians by 
Strabo and Appian, are denominated Mscsians, and, consequently, Thracians, 
by Dion Cassius ; while the Triballi, whom the ancients generally classed 
among the Thracians, are named Illyrians by Aristophanes and Livy. The 
Bcholiast of Aristophanes, in illustration of a passage in the Clouds, says 
expressly, that ** all the Illyrians arc Thracians" Adclung divides the 
great primitive nation of the Thracians into three principal branches, the 
Illyrian, the Pelasgic, and the Hellenic. 


The Pelasgu 

Strabo {Geor, IX. S73,) says that the Pelasgi were so called S/oe r^ij^ 
ah errando ; and Pomponius Festus appears to interpret Aborigines 
(quasi Aberrigines) in a similar manner. This, however, Dionysius of Ha¬ 
licarnassus CAniiq, Jtom. 1. 8) considers a distortion of the word ; and main¬ 
tains that the Aborigines and the Pelasgi were distinct tribes, though both 
of Greek origin ; the former having, according to him, sailed from Arcadia, 
their native country, to Italy, about five centuries before the capture of 
Troy, while the latter did not enter that country till about a century and 
u half later. It appears also from a passage in the Antiq. Rom. that Cato, 
in his work Re OriginibuH, and Caius Sempronius, considered the Abori¬ 
gines to have been Greeks who emigrated from Achaia many ages before the 
'J'rujan war ; but that neither of these authors delivered any opinion as to 
the particular Greek tribe from which they sprung, or the course they fol¬ 
lowed in entering Italy. The truth is, all the ancient writers agree in one 
point—that the Pelasgi were Greeks, although there is great difilTencc of 
opinion as to the particular race from which they sprung; some asserting 
that they were of Athenian, others of Lacedaemonian, and others again 
of Thessalian origin, to which last opinion Bervius {ad JEneid. VIll. 000^. 
inclines, nam multas in Thessalia Pelasgov:uni constat esse cxvitates. Hygi- 
II us and Varro, as quoted by Bervius, reimsent the Pelasgi as Tyrrhenians ; 
but this seems to be a mistake, as itppe^ts, from all that we have been 
able to collect, that the Tyrrhenians w^ the tribe which afterwanls rc.* 
ceived the name of Etruscans, and avfiyed. ii]L Italy at a period consider¬ 
able posterior to the iromisration pf tw with whom, nevertheless, 

they coalesced. Livy, who repT^n]^4he Aborigines as readily uniting 
with Aeneas and his colony of Trojans,^ waging war against the circum¬ 
jacent states, gives no opinion as to their descent, which was probably, even 
in his time, involved in obscurity- It being admitted, however, that the 
Aborigines and the Pelasgi were both of Greek origin, and the import of 
the names, by a slight ^arge on the former, being nearly identical, wc 
are inclined to think, notwithstanding authority of Dionysius, that 
they were one and the same people, and l^lat they were the first who ita^ 
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ported the elements of civilization into Italy. This conjecture is strength¬ 
ened by a well-known passage in the iEneid: 

Silvano fama est vetercs sacrasse Pclasgos, 

Arvorum pecoria^e Oeo, lucumque, diemquei 
Qui primi fines aliquando habuere Latinos. 

We are aware that the authority of Sallust may be adduced to invalidate 
this inference; but it is not improbable that he applied the term Abori¬ 
gines to the descendants of the Celtic tribes^ who entered luly by the 
passes of the Julian and Cottian Alps, and by the course of the Adige, and 
that he described them as a savage and lawless race, only in comparison with 
the institutions and refinement of an enlightened and polished age. 


CiCEKO de IlepubUcd* 

There is perhaps no monument of ancient literature the disappearance of 
which had excited so much regret, as that of Cicero’s treatise De Republican 
Though the earliest perhaps, of all Iiis philosophical works, it was that 
upon which he himse^ set the highest value, and which his contemporaries 
most admired; it was said to have been written in his happiest style, and 
to have been the great repository of the political wisdom of the ancients. 
The splendid fragment (Somnium Scipionia) preserved by Macrobius, to¬ 
gether with the quotations interspersed through the works of Lactantius, 
St. Augustine, and Nonius, served to exasperate the vexation of the learn¬ 
ed at a loss which seemed as great as it was irretrievable. A complete copy 
was extant as late as the 11th century; since which period the literary 
world have been at different times flatter^ with the ho^ of its recovery, 
and rumours have been circulated that manuscripts of the work existed in 
France, Poland, and other countries. It is needless to add, that these ru¬ 
mours turned out to be groundless, and that the hopes they had raised were 
uniformly disappointed. 

Within the last few years, however, a considerable portion of this fa¬ 
mous treatise has been recovered by the industry and ingenuity of the 
Librarian of the Vatican, who effected his ^object by having recourse to 
means which his predecessors had never dreamed of. It is well known, 
that whenever papyrus or parchment were scarce, it was customary to ob¬ 
literate old, in order to admit fresh, wziting; and that parchment or papy¬ 
rus tlius resoibed received, even in the time of Cicero, the name of palimp¬ 
sest f a vetrjMjf rursum et abaiergo.) In the middle ages, when the means 
of writing were of difficult attainment, and the classics had given place to 
monkish legends, or the wild fictions of romance, this practice became so 
frequent, that these rescribed MSS., or palimpsests, were more numerous than 
parchments from which the original writing had not been discharged. On 
many palimpsests, however, the process of obliteration had not been so com¬ 
plete, as to render the original writing altogether invisible; on close and con¬ 
tinue observation it mi^t not only be discovered, but in many instances 
read, and the nature and puiport of the writing ascertained; this fact, how¬ 
ever, was turned to no practical use till Signor Angelo Mai deevpbered and 
published, from palimpsests in Ambrosian Library, of wnich he was 
keeper, the fragments of six inedifttd orations of Cicero with ancient com¬ 
mentaries. This discovery haviy^taUracted very general notice. Signor 
Mai, promoted, in recompence ofWs .learning and industry, to the super¬ 
intendence of Uie Vatican Library, prosecuted, with indefatigable activity, 
at Rome, tho^ interesting researches which he had so auspiciously com¬ 
menced at Milan ; and it is to this enterprising and learned individual that 
the world is now indebted for the recovery of about a third part of the 
most celebrated and popular work of antiquity. The palimpsest from which 
------- 

* It was b^n in the montlt»S9f 'M^ iri'the year of Rome 699, when the author 
wasin the 53d year of his age; hut it fs certain when it was finished. 
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BO very considerable a portion of the first three books De Repuhlkd has 
been recovered, is arranged in quaternions, amounting, in all, to 303 pages, 
and is rescribed with part of a Commentary on the Psalms, by St. Augus¬ 
tine,—the obliteration and rescription being supposed to have taken place 
before the tenth century. The cnaracters of the original writing are, of 
course, only in faint outline, and, from their large square form, are referred 
by Mai to the sixth century. This palimpsest was fodnd in a most dis¬ 
ordered and mutilated condition, and was in some parts easily, and in others 
with extreme difficulty, decyphered. Moreover, it was full of the most pal¬ 
pable and egregious blunders, which had crept into it from the ignorance of 
the transcribers, who were generally slaves, and, except the mechanical ac¬ 
complishment of being able to write, for the most part grossly ignorant. 
It would hardly be possible to estimate the injury which the Latin authors 
sustained in consequence of the ignorance and inattention, or, at the bt^st, 
the caprice of the copyists. Cicero himself, in a letter to his brother Quin¬ 
tus (Ill. £.) complains bitterly of this evil: De Laiinis libris quo me ver- 
tarn nescio; ita mendoee ct scrihuntur et veneitni : and if it nad become 
so great as to vitiate the standard works in his time, what irretrievable in¬ 
jury must it not have occasioned in the many ages of darkness, confusion, 
and barbarism, which followed! Still, however, this palimpsest exhibits 
undoubted examples of the ancient orthography, well deserving the atten¬ 
tion of the etymologist and of the scientific philologist. 

Like the greater part of Cicero’s philosophical works, the treatise De 
publicd is in the form of a dialogue, and the interlocutors are Scipio Acmilia- 
nus, Laclius, Philus, Manilius, Muinmius, Tubero, llutilius, Scaevola, and 
Fannius. The object of Cicero, in composing this^rea^ and laborious work^ 
as he himself describes it, like that of Polybius in writing his history, ap¬ 
pears to have been, to exhibit a view of the different political and moral 
causes which had secured to the Roman people the empire of the world ; 
and for this purpose, as well as to avoid giving offence, and, if possible, to 
recommend the stern but lofty severity of ancient manners,—on which 
wealth, luxury, and political profligacy, were daily making sad inroads,— 
he introduced the most distinguished of the Old Republicans, who detail, 
in a manner highly characteristic and striking, their different sentiments as 
to the best forms of polity, and particularly whether, in the government of 
states, justice ought to yield to, and be determined by, expediency. Scipio, 
vpo^uvov 7r6y<ea^y after examining in succession the three simple forms of go¬ 
vernment, pronounces in favour of monarchy, as per »e preferable to cither 
of the two other forms separately ; but declares, that the best conceivable 
form of civil polity is that in which the three are so blended and attempered 
as to act and re-act on one another, and to produce, as it were, a state of 
equilibrium. And this, he maintains, was the form of the Roman Govern¬ 
ment after the expulsion of the kings. The arguments in favour of re¬ 
publicanism appear, however, to preponderate, as it was probably the author’s 
intention that they should. In what remains of the third book, Philus 
undertakes the defence of expediency in government in opposition to jus¬ 
tice, and, if we may form an opinion fromjwhat remains, appears to content 
himself with merely repeating the sophistpiB of Carneades. It is a subject 
of infinite, and, we fear, now unavaiUngjgjgr^t, that the of Laelius, 

pregnant with the mitis sapieniia pein^^v his amiable and endearing 
character, and containing, if we may ^^ve antiquity, the most glorious 
and triumphant refutation of the machiavelism put in the mouth of Phi¬ 
lus, has not been recovered. This waa undoubtedly the most eloquent and 
interesting portion of the work. Cicero never personates the character of 
that virtuous and enlightened Roman, without rising, as it were, above 
himself, both in argument and in eloquence. 

Scipio, as we have already said, argues in favour of kingly power, as com¬ 
pared with either of the other two of government. The fol¬ 
lowing argument from analogy, in preference, is interesting 

in a threefold point Of view ; first, fdr um far-fetched though it 
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may appear, with which it is conceived ; next, for the anecdote which it re¬ 
cords ; and, lastly, for the fdicity with which it is expressed: “ Turn Scipio, 
utcre igitur argumento, Laelt, tute ipse sensus tui. ^ Cujus, ii^uit ille, 
sensus? S. Siquando si forte tibi visus es irasci alicui. L.^ ETgo vero 
saepius quam vdlem. & Quid ? cum tu es iratus, permittis ilU iracundiae 
dominatum animi tui? L. Non mehercule, inquit; sed imitor Archytam 
ilium Tarentinum, qui cum ad villam venisset, et omnia aliter offenaisset 
ac jusserat, te to infclicem, inquit villico, Quem necaasem jam verberibus, 
nisi iratus essem. Optime, inquit, Scipio. Ergo Archytas iracundiam, vide¬ 
licet dissidentem a ratione, seditionem quandam animi movere ducebat, earn 
consilio sedari rolebat. Adde avaritiam, adde imperii, adde gloriae cupi- 
ditatem, adde libidines; et illud videre est, in animis hominum regale si 
imperium sit unius fore dominatum, consilii scilicet; ea est enim animi 
para optima: consilio autem dominante, nullum esse libidinibus, nullum 

irae, nullum temeritati locum.Cur iptur dubitas quid de re publica 

sentias ? in qua, si in plures translata res sit, intellegi jam licet, nullum 
fore quod praesit imperium; quod, quidem, nisi unum sit, esse nullum 
potest." Eib. 1. c. 38. Scipio, in fact, is represented as cherisbing a per¬ 
fect horror of that immanis bellua, the swinish multitude," which bo 
thinks ought to be fettered and restrained by every possible expedient; and 
be lays it down as a maxim, never to be deviated mm, that, in the consti¬ 
tution of states, the first and most important object is to provide, ne phtri^ 
mum valeani plurimu This would be quite orthodox doctrine even in our 
day. 

Immediately before Philus undertakes the defence of what we now deno¬ 
minate macdiiavelism, Cicero makes Laelius pronounce the following splen¬ 
did sentiment: Ut enim in fidibuB aut tibiis, atque ut in can tu ipso ac 
vocibus concentus est quidam tenendus ex distinctis sonis, quern iminuta- 
tum aut discrepantem aures eruditae ferre non possunt; isque concentus ex 
dissimillimarum vocum moderatione concors tamen efficitur et congruens ; 
sic ex summis et infimis et mediis et inteijectis ordinibus, ut sonis, moderata 
ratione civitas consensu dissimillimorum concinit: et quae harmonia a mu- 
sicis dieitur in cantu, ea est in civitate concordia, artissumum atque optimum 
in omni re publica vinculum incolumitatis; eaque sine justitia nullo pacto 
esse potest.^ Lib. II. c. 49. 

It is well known that Cicero's original intention was to extend his treatise 
to nine books, each of which was to contain the substance of one day's con¬ 
versation on the subject of Government; but that he afterwards altered his 

S ian, and confined it to six books, exhibiting the substance of only three 
ay's discussion. When he had finished the two first books he read them 
to a select party of his friends who had met at his Tusculan villa. On ibis 
occasion, Sallust, who was one of the company, strongly advised him to 
throw aside the form of dialogue, and treat the subject in his own person ; 
alleging, ** that the introduction of those ancients, instead of adding dignity, 
gave an air of romance to the argument, which would have greater weight 
when delivered by himself, as being the work, not of a petty sophist, or spe¬ 
culative theorist, but of a consular semitor and statesman, conversant with 
affairs of the greatest importance, luid wfituig what his own practice and the 
experience of msmy years had teught him to be true." (Ad. Q. Fr. HI. 6.) 
As far as the substaTice of the imrk was concerned, this was undoubtedly 
sound advice ; and so Cicero appears to have thought; especially as, 

by throwing tlie scene so far back, he nad precluded himself from touching 
on some important changes in the republic^ and particularly from introducing 
Varro, oonfonnably to me earnest re^ue^ of Atticus, which, in a work of 
this desmplion, must have been peculmiy appnmriate, as well as gratifying, 
to that distinguished scholar and pbilos^er. But after some cl^beration, 
and probably from a reluctance to throw a^y the two books already finish¬ 
ed, he adhered to his origmid'plAn, which enaUed him to exhibit with 
greater facility both sides of and, at the same time, to inter¬ 

sperse the discussion with those iomitably obarsetenstie traits and strokes 
of eloquence whidi afforded so much delight to his countrymen, and stiU 
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rivet the attention even in perusing the mutilated fragmentB now for the 
first time, since the disappearance of the work^ collected and embodied in 
something like a regular form. 

The industry and research displayed by the learned keeper of the Vatican 
Library^ in decyphering, arranging, editing, and illustrating these interest¬ 
ing remains, are only equalled by the judgment and skill he has brought to 
the execution of a task of no ordinary difficulty, and requiring a combination 
of talents and acquirements seldom found united in one and the same indi¬ 
vidual. Having merited so well of the literary world, it is gratifying to 
observe, that our Royal Society of Literature has had the grace to elect him 
one of its Associates; an act of liberal justice, which does honour to that in¬ 
fant institution, and gives promise of better things than some persons were 
disposed to anticipate. Made viHutc esto ! 


THE SCEHEKY OF THE CLYDE. 


Most people, I suppose, have 
heard of the Clyde. It is the finest 
river in Scotland, and Scotland is 
rich in fine rivers. There is the 
Forth,' which takes its rise from a 
small clear pool at the bottom of 
Benlomoncl, and after winding a wav 
for miles, like a silver thread, through 
the wild and beautiful scenery of 
Stirlingshire, expands below Alloa, 
into a broad and majestic sheet of 
water, rolling on slowly and silently 
to the German Ocean. There is the 
Tay, drawing its source from the dis¬ 
tant mountains of Breadalbane, and 
flowing through the enchanting lake 
which bears its name, whose wooded 
banks and little tufted island (ro¬ 
mantic with the ruins of its ancient 
priory) no admirer of the picturesque 
should live another month with¬ 
out seeing; and let him follow the 
gentle stream, as it sweeps past the 
royal borough of Perth, and, gliding 
under the nine-arched bridge, en¬ 
ters the “ Carse of Gowrie”—the 
Caledonian Arcadia—^and at length, 
swelling into a ceases to exist 

betwixt St. Johnston and'bonnie 
Dundee.” Then there is the Tweed, 
—the very Avon of the north-^witb 
its classic tributaries, the Gdia 
Water," arid the Tiviot, wbosq 
" wild and willowed shore” lives in 
immortal song. Then there is the' 
Esk, toof or rather the Eska—the 
North and the South—tracing their 
origin up to the Grampian Hub, and 
after finmng their wa^, by diffbrent 
channels, t&ou^h their native diire 
of An^pis, meeting, for the first and 
last time, juat aa they are paam^i 
into their common grave in the n^h* 
bouibood of Montrose. And there 


are the Don and the Dec—the no¬ 
blest of our Highland streams, whose 
course lies among rocks, and moors, 
and glens, and heathy hills, soften¬ 
ing the stern aspect of the mountains 
of Mar Forest, and giving a softer 
beauty to the vale of Braeinar. And 
there are the Nith and the Annan, 
rolling on In placid quiet, to the bois¬ 
terous Solway. He who does not 
know their charms must learn them 
from Cunningham, not from me. 
Though last, not least, there is the 
Devron, a narrow, but romantic 
stream, and the chief ornament of 
Banfisbire, giving luxuriance to the 
sweet valley of Forglcn,—sweeping 
round the foot of the green hill, on 
whose brow stands the cottage of 
Eden,—winding among the wo^s of 
Mount CofFre,—sleeping like liquid 
crystal under the bridge of Alva, and 
then meandering on through the no¬ 
ble parks of Duff House, as if loth to 
leave those favourite scenes for the 
rude billows of the Murray Frith. 

Yet still the Clyde keeps its own 
ground, and remains unrivalled. Let 
me carry you along with me, whilst 
we visit its leading beauties. 

, We shall set out from Lanark. 
Here is a path along the northern 
l^nk- It is shaded by trees, and its 
^pei^ b rural, but you may perceive 
by its breadth that it is one over 
which many h^ve trod. The stream 
flows on beside us, somewhat rapidly, 
confined within a narrow b^ by 
those high perpendicular walls of 
^uilatem rms. Now ypn may 
hear a poise in the distance, like a 
wind sounding anmng the 
crashing branches Qf the fOresi. 
It ^^incTcaeesj and the surrounding 
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trees and rocks throw a deeper gloom 
over the path. Is it the roar of ap** 
proaching thunder? No; the sky is 
blue and serene, and the sunbeams, 
though they cannot penetrate here, 
have all the brightness of April. We 
must ascend out of this darkness- 
This little by-road will conduct us 
to yonder old tower that stands upon 
the height before us. The situation 
here is more airy, but the noise is 
louder than ever. Nay, do not fear it. 
Follow nie to the tower. Now, look 
there! This is Cora-linn! There is 
the cataract before us, tunibling down 
from rock to rock, dashing from chasm 
to chasm, foaming, boiling, roaring, 
till the brain becomes dizzy, and the 
sense of hearing suffers a temporary 
annihilation. See how its waters 
seem to burst fresh from the caves of 
the surrounding rocks ! See how the 
boughs of the impending trees are 
whitened by its spray ! Look how 
the river slides along with the silent 
velocity of light, till it reaches the 
edge of the precipice, and then mark 
how it leaps into the gulf below, 
and frightens the mountain-echoes 
with its earthquake voice! Look 
yonder, where for a moment it catches 
the sun-light in its fall; sec how 
every drop glitters with a different 
hue, laughing to scorn the bright¬ 
ness of the rainbow. When did wa¬ 
ter ever suggest so many varied emo¬ 
tions,—wonder, fear, delight, and 
awe! Svery faculty is absorbed; 
the mind is put upon its utmost 
stretch ; the very excess of pleasure 
becomes pain. We shall gaze no 
more. Yet it was in this savage re¬ 
treat, among those rugged, inaccessi¬ 
ble cliffs, that the patriot Wallace is 
said to have concealed himself for a 
time, meditating the deliverance of 
his injured country. 

Let us pass on—still nobler pro¬ 
spects await us. Those orchards and 
luxuriant fields through which the 
stream now winds will not detain us. 
We are bent upon exploring more 
distant beauties* Here is the smokv 
city of Glasgow. Let us get through 
it, I beseech you, as expeditiously as 
ossible* What a multitude of steam- 
oats are at the quay ! We shall go 
on board ** the Inverary Pasde.’' 
It is large and commodious, and^ inmat 
is more, sails fast and smoothly. 
Some of them (though not many) 
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are so ill fitted with engines, that 
you run some danger of being shaken 
in pieces- 

For about ten miles, the river 
turns and winds like a cork-screw. 
It presents a perpetual succession of 
sinuosities; and in its course a pain¬ 
ter may discover Hogarth’s lines of 
beauty multiplied ad irtfinilttm. But 
ill some of its bolder sweeps, as well 
as in many of its more abrupt and 
geometrical meanderings, bow beau¬ 
tiful are the little pictures of Nature 
which are continually presenting 
themselves ! Here, for example, on 
the bank to the right, is a hamlet, or 
rather a few detached houses, to 
which they have given the name of 
Dunglass. It stands almost embo¬ 
somed in trees; and immediately be¬ 
hind, a richly-wooded hill rises in a 
gentle acclivity. 1 know not well 
how to account for the many de¬ 
lightful sensations which this seclu¬ 
ded spot,''unsung in tale or history,” 
awakens in the bosom. 1 have seen 
such scenes before, in England, and 
1 have read of others which my ima¬ 
gination clothed perhaps in ideal 
charms, but here those charms are 
realised. They remind me of the 
vicinity of 'Litchfield, the residence 
of Miss Seward, a lady whose worth 
and genius will be better appreciated 
hereafter, but whose sweet cottage, 
with all its jdeasant associations, will 
ever hold a prominent place “ in my 
mind's eye.” They place before me 
Weston—the " beloved Weston” of 
the gentle poet Cowper ; and, for the 
moment, 1 can almost fancy myself 
surrounded by the spirits of Mrs 
Unwin, and Lady Hesketh, and 
Joseph Hill, and Samuel Rose, and 
Cowper himself, the centre of the 
system, round whom all the other 
planets revolved. They rccal to my 
m^niory that most enchanting re¬ 
treat in all Sommersetshire, where 
one who has outlived nearly all the 
associates of her youth, and who has 
stepped down, almost alone, from the 
last century to this, still resides in 
the midst of her fruits, and flowers, 
and gardens;—fruits of her own 
rearing, flowers of her own sowing, 
and gardens of her own laying out. 
When I mention Barley Wood and 
^ftfiss Hannah More, there are read¬ 
ers who will not wonder at my en¬ 
thusiasm* Where docs Mrs Hemans 
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live? I know it is in Wales^ but is 
it in such a situation as a poetess 
would choose^ and as such a poetess 
has a right to claim ? 1 never see a 
rich sequestered scene^ smiling in 
sunshine and autumnal luxuriance, 
without thinking of her. It is over 
such scenes that her mind knows 
how to throw a hallowed beauty and 
a cloudless light, that reminds you of 
the clear delicious tints of a Poussin 
or a Claude. 

But we have already left Dunglass 
far behind. We arc now passing by 
Erskine House, or rather Erskine 
Parks—the seat of Lord Blantyre; 
jand a noble scat it is, as far, at least, 
as the grounds are concerned. The 
house is okl-fushioned, and destitute 
of architectural ornaments. But I 
do not like it the worse. It has a 
simple and venerable air. His Lord¬ 
ship, however, is about to pull it 
down, for he is building a new and 
more splendid edifice. A Scottish 
nobleman could not possess a nobler 
situation for a magnificent mansion. 

Turn again to the right. You 
have heard of Dumbarton rock and 
castle; they dre there before you. 
Whence came this immense mass, 
you inquire, isolated as it is, and 
unconnected with any neighbouring 
mountain ? The question is more 
easily asked than answered. An ef¬ 
fect is often apparent, though the 
cause be concealed. Neither Hutton 
nor Werner can explain the mystery. 
They know no more of the matter 
than the humblest fisherman. The 
rock is there, and there it bath stood 
for ages. Look beyond it, over the 
town of Dumbarton, and across the 
rich country that intervenes, and 
your eye will rest upon a still nobler 
object, a still more magnificent pro¬ 
duction of Nature,—Benlomond, 
‘‘ giant of the Northern landf* look¬ 
ing, if not over half the world,’' at 
least over more than half of Scotland. 
How sublimely does it rise into the 
'' second heavens!” hiding its haugh¬ 
ty head, not, in the figurative signi¬ 
fication of poetry, but literally and 
truly, among the clouds of ’ the air, 
as often, at all events, as the air con¬ 
tains clouds, which, in this re^on, 
is at least during ten months of the 
year. Far below, but invisible fron^,, 
our present situation, lies the prince 
of Caledonian lakes, a glorious sheet 
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of water, larger than all the ponds 
Cumberland and Westmoreland put 
together. Nor let me forget the 
‘ * crystal Leven," which, flowing from 
the south-west end of Loch Lomond, 
falls into the Clyde, after a short but 
beautiful course of a little more than 
six miles. It is a stream unequalled 
for the pure transparency of its waves, 
and the romantic loveliness of its 
banks. It is worthy of the immor¬ 
tality which Smollet has given it. 

Hitherto we have been sailing 
within a narrow channel, and the 
banks have been marked with the 
characteristics of inland and fresh 
water rivers. But we are now en¬ 
tering upon a broader expanse. The 
banks are changed into shores, and 
their minuter charms arc seen indis¬ 
tinctly in the distance. As if to com¬ 
pensate, however, for this loss, the 
features of the scenery become at 
once bolder and more decided. Wc 
can hardly talk any longer of their 
beauty, we must speak now of their 
grandeur and sublimity. How noble 
the prospect which opens upon you ! 
The river itself is glittering in the 
sunshine like a plain of liquid silvtT. 
On cither side appear towns, vil¬ 
lages, and hamlets; and behind those, 
on the right, are seen the wild and 
irregular mountains of Argyleshire, 
bare and barren, but, in the clear at¬ 
mosphere of summer, rising with an 
imposing solemnity and majestic 
stillness into the calm blue air. 
Yonder is lloseneath, a beautiful 
wooded peninsula, where the Duke 
of Argyle has left, in an unfinished 
condition, the finest inotlel of a no¬ 
bleman's country residence which 
Scotland at this instant possesses. 
By the way, talking of lloseneath, I 
cannot help adverting to the very 
imperfect knowledge of its localities 
shown by the author of Waverley,” 
in the last volume of the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian.” He talks of it again 
and again as an island,—describes 
views to be had from it which even 
an Argus could never have discover¬ 
ed,—and, above all, displays a total 
ignorance the breadth and general 
appearance of the lochs by which it 
is cut off from the main land on the 
east ami west. The reader feels dis¬ 
appointed when he makes ibis dis¬ 
covery ; his confidence in his author’s 
accuracy is shaken; and he conso- 
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quently pmiscs with less pleasure 
any descriptions of scenery with 
which he may suhsequcntly meet. 

We have not yet come in sight of 
the ocean^ for even after it has in¬ 
creased to its greatest breadth, the 
Clyde still retains its love of abrupt 
turnings and windings ; so that, to 
the eye of a stranger, it frequently 
appears land-locked ; and it is not till 
he has followed its meanderings more 
than once that he is able to distin¬ 
guish its course from a distance. But 
wehavepassed Fort-GIasgow, with its 
hanging steeple,—and Greenock, with 
its stately Custom-House,—and Gou- 
rock, that most celebrated of water¬ 
ing-places,—and Dunoon, with its 
little Gothic church and fine roman¬ 
tic site,—and we are bearing rapidly 
down on the Cloch Light-house. 
Now at length the far-off Atlantic 
appears in view. Where have you 
seen a noble river mingling more 
beautifully with the sea ? The frith 
is studded with islands, and all of 
them remarkable for some character¬ 
istic attraction. In the foreground 
are the two Cumbrays placed, as if 
. to shelter the calm bay of Largs, and 
offering no little temptation to the 
antiquary in the shape of an ancient 
cathedral, now in ruins—dedicated 
to Saint Columba. Further off is 
Bute, the most level island, perhaps, 
in the Scottish seas, hut rich and fer¬ 
tile, and proud of its romantic kyles, 
and little sunny creeks. On the 
south-west lies Inchmarnock, as fair 
an inch as eye can rest on, with its 
strata of coral and shells and its old 
chapel, long since deserted by its pa¬ 
tron saint. At a still greater dis¬ 
tance rise the mountains of Arran,— 
stern, rugged, and vast. It is there 
that tradition preserves the memory 
of Fingal, and there The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel'* places before us 

the Bruce of Bannockburn.’' 

Such are the scenes which the 
Clyde presents; and having sjpoken 
thus liberally and impartially of their 
charms, we may be allowed, perhaps, 
without incurring the charge of in¬ 
justice, to a few wenrda upon a 
somewhat dififerent view of the sub¬ 
ject The great want which a HtTan<* 
ger must jdways feel (at least if. he 
haa any pretensions to fike name of 
scholar) in visiting this favourite dk- 
triot of Scotland^ must ever be the 


' almost total absence of any thing like 
classical associations. On the con¬ 
trary, the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Clyde are, and, as far as 1 can 
learn, have always been, the most 
vulgarly mercantile, and consequent¬ 
ly the most doggedly unpoetical, on 
this side of the Tweeu. I have some¬ 
where or other read the following 
epigram on good music, but bad 
dancers 

** How ill the music with the dancers 
suits 1 

So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the 
brutes.” 

The same satirical rogue" migliL 
have made a somewhat similar re¬ 
mark upon the difference which ex¬ 
ists here between the scenes of exter¬ 
nal Nature, and the human beings 
upon whom she has so lavishly be¬ 
stowed her bounties. There is a 
common, though rather vulgar re¬ 
mark, that '' God made meat, but 
the Devil made cooks/' In like 
manner, there can be little doubt 
but that those eternal waters and 
mountains are the works of Omnipo¬ 
tent goodness; yet, fix be it from 
me to insinuate that the bestial ca¬ 
pacities, intent only upon a little pal¬ 
try gain or sensual indulgence, and 
incapable <ff inhaling one draught of 
inspiration or lofty enthusiasm from 
scenes so varied and so wild, are of 
an origin in any degree less honour¬ 
able than that which belongs to the 
rest of mankind. 

Yet, who must not regret the 
withering and debasing influence of 
avaricious commerce, when he re¬ 
flects on what was done in Greece 
and Italy, ‘where every river, and 
fountain, and valley, and green hill, 
was rendered immortal? Alas! where 
shall we find a Parnassus in Scot¬ 
land ? Where shall we meet with a 
Hippocrene, though we travel for 
tlie purpose from Jedburgh to Dun- 
net-flead? The vast hordes who, 
issuing in swarms from the cotton- 
mills and weavers’ shops in Gla^ow 
or Paisley, annually overrun the 
shores and islands of the Cl^de, are 
but sorryattbstitutes for a Corinthian, 
Theban, or Athenian population. It 
will be long before we find among 
. them either an Epaminondas, a Pin¬ 
dar, or a Deiuosdietui^— 'a :Hoiner, a 
Xenophon, or a Baripides. The 
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her6a of the ^alt-Market^” Tron* 
g;ACe/' and ** Guse-Dubsj" were un* 
fortunately never intended either for 
historiaOBi poets, or orators. They 
float down the river wholesale, by 
thousands and tens of thousands; 
they laugh, they talk, and look about 
them; they eat, drink, and sleep; 
and having, to use their own pecu¬ 
liarly elegant phrase, washed their 
feet in the salt water" for a couple of 
months or so, they float up again, 
and return once more to their well¬ 
loved cotton-mills, or loom-encum- 
bered shops. 

You perhaps And a few sen¬ 
timental Cockneys, or maudlin in- 
ditera of weak rhyme, who would 
have you believe that there is some¬ 
thing beautiful in a sight like this. 
They preach to you, in a sickening 
cant, of the pleasure communicated 
to a benevolent mind by witnessing 
the happiness of others; and, indul¬ 
ging in a few wise saws and mo¬ 
dern instances," they will tell you 
that ** the common earth, the air, 
the skies," are as much the birth¬ 
right of the poorest and most igno- 
rent mechanic, as of the proudest 
philosopher or wildest admirer of 
Nature. Who doubts it ? But there 
is a time and place for all things. 
The most accommodating temper 
that ever existed, if combined with 
one single spark of poetic Are, would 
hardly choose to climb Olympus in 
the company of a stocking-manufac¬ 
turer, and would not think the more 
of the vale of Tempo, if he found a 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, or a Gilbert 
Duffle, washing his feet" in the 
Peneus. So it is with the scenery of 
the Clyde. 

“ The crew of patches,—low mechani¬ 
cals,-. 

Who work for bread upon Athenian 
stalls,’* 

with whom we cannot fail to asso¬ 
ciate it, rob it of half its charms* 
When we visit the country, it is not 
with the expectation of finding our¬ 
selves among a swarm of tradesmen, 
gaping and staring in every direction, 
and drinking in &e frea^Air like so 
>natw fish. We look, onUhe contra¬ 
ry* left repose and soBtude. In our 
wanderings by the Aore, or. on the 
brow of the mountain, we hope tU' 
ho left to tlic undisturb^ enjoyment 


of our own silent thoughts. We have 
some notion that we shall be allowed 
to listen in quiet to the song of the 
bird, and the gurgling of the stream. 
We fondly imagine that we are to 
get quit of the bustle and noise of a 
town. Tradesmen, we are inclined 
to say to ourselves, of whatsoever de¬ 
scription they be, are all very proper 
and very necessary in their way, but 
there is no occasion that they should 
cross our path at every turn. If they 
must indeed leave the city, and con¬ 
vert the once simple and unsophis¬ 
ticated villages of these \Yestern 
shores,—Ellensburgh, Dunoon, Roth- 
say, Largs, and Gourock, into the 
very Paestums, Brundusiums, and 
Baiaes of Scotland, do not baulk 
their inclination, but nevertheless al¬ 
low us to hint to them, that they are 
out of their place- 

Let me not, however, he mistaken. 
Think not, 1 beseech you, that 1 am 
indifferent to the happiness of the 
lower classes. Although 1 say it 
who should not say it," few are more 
of a philanthropist in that respect 
than I am. But then I like to see 
them happy in their own sphere. I 
have no objection to meet them, on a 
fine Sunday, wandering over the Cal- 
ton Hill or Arthur Seat. 1 not un- 
frequently take my station in the 
High-Street on a Saturday night, 
and enjoy most heartily Uie gay, 
lively, busy, bustling, moving, living 
scene, which tbenpresents itself. The 
gas-lamps burn brightly, the shop- 
windows pour forth floods of splen¬ 
dour, the active population flows up 
and down in streams; then the loud 
laugh, the ear, if not the '' spirit- 
stirring" melody of the itinerant mu¬ 
sicians, the greeting of friends, the 
lusty bawling of the herring-women 
and poiatoe-boys, the eloquence of 
rile wooden-legged orators with their 
** easy-priced" pamphlets, the ring¬ 
ing of St. Giles’s merry-bells, the 
simiritaneous striking of twenty 
church clocks, the drums and bugles 
from the Castle, all come hurrying 
Jn upon the ear in a thousand notes 
of mingled' meaning. 

But ^ese^ si^ts and sounds to 
he enjoyed e^y upon a wintn: night. 
It must surely he allowed, that, du« 
ring the bright days of summer, and 
in a region which might be made the 
very home of romance and poetry, 
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they are \7oefully tnisplaced. Yet so 
it is; and so it will ^ for ever. We 
may look upon the beauties of the 
Clyde with delight^ but we cannot 
help thinking with a sxghj that here 
tooj as in modern Greece,— 

All, save the spirit of man, is divine.*’ 

In the meantime, however, seeing 
that these more splenetic and sombre 
reflections can do no good, let me 
conclude my wandering lucubrations 
with a simple, and, I hope, edifying 
story of “ true love,” illustrative of 
the tumult which may exist in a 
Glasgow veBtal's veins, as well as in 
those of Pope's £loisc. 

' Jacob Sanderson was a manufac¬ 
turer of buttons. His name, 1 be¬ 
lieve, may still be seen in the Tron- 
gate. It is in large gilt letters, and 
has a very imposing and dignified 
air. Why not? Has not Mr San¬ 
derson a seat in the Town Council, 
and a country-house on the 
hau^h Road ? Neither has Mr San¬ 
derson's good fortune stopped here; 
for it has pleased Heaven to bestow 
upon .him a wife and an only child. 
@fj|ii8 cara sposa 1 need say nothing. 

the button-maker's better 
fimf, and all that such a half should 
1^. Miss Arabella, or, as her friends 
venture to call her. Miss Bella, de¬ 
mands a greater share of our polite 
attention. She is decidedly the pret¬ 
tiest girl north of the Clyde. She 
wears a lilac-coloured pelisse, trim¬ 
med with Brussel's lace ; and her 
bonnet is of flowered white-satin, 
oftiamented with a wreath of roses. 
She has a perpetual ticket to the Bo¬ 
tanical Garden ; and instances are on 
record of students looking at her, 
when they should have been looking 
at Professor Hooker's new classifica¬ 
tion of mosses. On one occasion, (I 
think on Saint Valentine's day,) a 
ybttng Irisliman carried his audacity 
ad far as to present her with a nose¬ 
gay, which it had cost him some 
pains to collect. Unfortunately, a- 
moDg the other flowers, there was 
one which held rather a prominent 
place, and* which the lady, ignorant 
of the name by which Linnaeus had 
distinguished it, knew only by the 
appellation of '^'Bachelor’s Buttons." 
The insult was too »os8 to pass un¬ 
noticed. The unhappy Irishman 
was discarded for ever. * 


But there were other young nsc 
in the world who knew how to pf 
the lovely Arabella less dubious cor - 
pliment. Mr Samuel Dempster was 
neither a student nor an Irishman ; 
beheld Latin and Greek in suprenre 
contempt; and as for Logic and Me¬ 
taphysics, he did not understand the 
meaning of the terms. But Mr Sa¬ 
muel Dempster kept a very respect¬ 
able haberdasher's shop,—was in a 
snug, money-making way,—and, on 
Sunday, looked amazingly genteel 
in his blue coat, nankeen trowsers, 
high-polished boots, and new white 
hat. Samuel had been long a faithful 
admirer of Miss Sanderson, and, ba¬ 
ting one or two little quarrels on the 
score of mutual jealousy, they had 
been, upon the wliole, remarkably 
constant and exemplary in their mu¬ 
tual love. This love was founded, as 
my readers will be happy to Icam, 
on the surest of all bases—a simi¬ 
larity of mind, and a congeniality of 
sentiment. They were both deciil- 
edly of opinion, that the Green of 
Glasgow was a walk fit only for the 
vulgar, and they deeply regretted, 
therefore, that Nelson's Monument 
bad been placed in so improper a si¬ 
tuation. They both concurred in 
admiring the statue of Sir John 
Moore, recently erected in George's 
Square, and believed it surpassed 
only by one other in Europe—the 
equestrian statue, namely, of King 
William, opposite the Tontine. The^ 
both approved of the conduct of tb 
Presbytery, in refusing to sanctic 
Dr Macfarlane's appointment ’ 
they both agreed, that a d*-’ 
gig was pleasanter than . ^ " 

steam-boat. With souL 
moniously attuned, who ^>an wc 
at the loves of Samuel and Arabei. 
With regard to the former, indeeu 
bis passion was like to run awa' 
with his reason altogether. Tb 
people even who frequented his shop 
be^n to suspect there was some¬ 
thing the matter with him, for the 
aberrations of bis mind were often 
too apparent. There is not a case in 
all the annals of history where Cupid 
exercised Similar influence over the 
heart of a IjMtberdasher. In love I— 
No ; the plftase is cold and unmeui- 
ing. He w^as in flames,—he was in 
a lime-kiln>—he was in a Newcastle 
Colliery,—^he was in the boiler of a 
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/iteani-iengine>—^he was in the crater 
€ a volcano,—what would you have 
xne aay ?—^he was in Tophet. 

It was just about this period that 
Mr Sanderson's intention of going to 
^ sea-bathing for two or three of 
the summer months was made pub¬ 
lic. Rothsay and Largs he pro- 
nounceil too far off; Dunoon he was 
afraid he would find dull, and the 
contest therefore lay betwixt Ellens- 
burgh and Gourock. Miss Arabella 
Was decidedly in favour of Ellens- 
burgh. Nobody, who had the least 
pretensions to gentility, ever thought 
of going to Gourock ; how then could 
the daughter of a button-maker—of 
one who would in all probability find 
himself a Bailie at the next election, 
forget so entirely what was due to 
her character ? Such were Miss San¬ 
derson's very excellent arguments ; 
but, alas ! dura necessitas*^ ren¬ 
dered them abortive. Ellensburgh 
was already as full as it could hold, 
(and a good deal fuller,) so that 
Gourock was the only remaining al¬ 
ternative, and in Gourock the family 
settled. 

They had hardly been here a week 
when the ferry-boat from Kilmiin 
lanc'ed on the pier a Highland laird. 
He had come across for the very pur¬ 
pose of seeing them, for Mrs San- 
uCrson and he happened to be first 
and second cousins. When I say 
•that he was a Highland laird, I 
nean that he bad a house of two 
torles, consisting, 1 think, of five 
^ OQ ^ and aki tchen, besidesgarrets,— 
IhifflA ^ rented from the Duke some 
Pcneiw Argylesbire hills,— 

* ' e^was the undoubted and 
proprietor of nearly four hun- 
“ Au. Biteep, (all black-faced,) and of 
nore than five-score head of horned 
^mttle. That he was a man of con¬ 
siderable consequence and authority 
cannot, of course, for a moment be 
doubt^. I may only add, that he 
XftkB sufficiently civilized to wear 
breeches, and that though be still 
kept his tobacco in a speuchan, and 
his snuff in a muU, he carried neither 
a dirk not a pouch. Erring Lowland- 
en called him Macalpin; his own 
Gaels knew him by some far different 
apMllation. 

Unluckily for the attentive^reader, 
who cannot fail to be interested kkm 
tale like this, my limits do not ad- 
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mit of much amplification. If time 
and space were allowed me, 1 could 
have traced the workings of the 
Highlander's mind through a thou¬ 
sand varied emotions ; but under the 
circumstances in which 1 at present 
write, 1 can only say, that he saw his 
cousin, Mrs Sanderson, and fell in 
love (for the first time in his life) 
with her daughter Arabella. Both 
father and mother watched the pro¬ 
gress of his passion with delight- 
They had, it is true, long been aware 
of Mr Samuel Dempster's attentions 
in a certain quarter; but, then, what 
was Mr Samuel Dempster when 
weighed in the balance with a High¬ 
land laird, at the head of whose ge¬ 
nealogical tree was the name of Gal- 
gacus, the General of the Caledonians 
in the time of Agricola, and who now, 
out of complaisance for the usages of 
modern innovators, condescended to 
write himself Esquire; making it, at 
the same time, pretty well known that 
he was in the annual receipt of two 
hundred and fifty pounds Sterling ? 

Notwithstanding all these tempta¬ 
tions, however. Miss Arabella her¬ 
self took rather a different view of 
the subject- It occurred to her, that 
Macalpin was a man as near fifty as 
forty,—that the colour of his hair was 
not even an equivoque between red 
and auburn,—and tnat his nose, as if 
emulous of the distinction claimed 
by his hair, had a raw and fiery look, 
which told of smuggled whisky and 
deep carousals. Her resolution, there¬ 
fore, was taken, and -she heroically 
determined to die a maid rather than 
forsake Mr Dempster. While affairs 
were at this crisis, our friend the 
haberdasher, unable to bear any 
longer the pangs of separation from 
the best-beloved of his heart, stepped 
on board the Oscar steam-boat one 
fine Saturday forenoon, and was at 
Gourock by mnner-time. 1 think it 
right to mention, that he wore hia 
white hat, and that he had emptied 
the contents of a small vial of laven¬ 
der-water on his very showy silk- 
handkerchief. 1 have be^n given to 
understand, too, that be had added 
an addidomd eeal to the blue riband 
attached to his watch, and that he 
sported a camelian brooch in his 
breast-ruffles. These are facts, how- 
for the truth of which 1 cannot 
Ige myself. 
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You may imagine tlie sensation oc¬ 
casioned by his arrival. Bella, who 
was reading at the time the third 
volume of Sense and Sensibility,*' 
actually fainted; Mr Sanderson, who 
had just got to the last page of The 
Greenock Advertiser,” let the paper 
fall in very visible agitation; his 
wife, who was indulging with Mac- 
alpin in some reminiscences of Inve¬ 
rary, and the '' Black Loch,” and 
the hill of “ Duniequaigh,” lost all 
her wonted presence of mind, and 
knew neither how to look or speak. 
Mr Dempster himself, though un¬ 
able at the time to account for this 
odd sort of reception, was neverthe¬ 
less the most self-possessed of the 
party; and some degree of composure 
having been restored, things went on 
for the rest of the evening as well as 
could have been expected. 

Early on the following morning. 
Miss Sanderson and her own true 
love” were walking together by the 
coast, and the former was confidential¬ 
ly relating to the latter the ticklish 
and uncertain situation in which she 
stood. Mr Dempster placed his white 
hat with a very formidable look on 
one side of his bead, and swore, by 
all the patron saints of Glasgow, that 
not a Highlander of them all should 
deprive him of his Arabella. The 
lovers then returned to breakfast; 
but Macalpin, whose penetration in 
affairs connected with the tender pas¬ 
sion was not certainly to be much 
calculated on, had at length disco¬ 
vered something in their conduct to 
each other whicli he did not by anv 
means like, and determining to crush 
in the bud the Glasgow haberdasher's 
presumption, be threw into his tone 
and manner, when he addressed him, 
all that stem dignity and fierce air 
of conscious superiority which none 
knew better how to assume than 
Alpin Macalpin. He placed his chair, 
too, next Miss Sanderson’s, with a 
look which seemed to say. Let any 
one dare to occupy this seat but 
myself;—^h^ walked by her side to 
church; he turned up the text for 
her in her own Bible ; and this, let 
me remark, by way rf parenthesis, 
was with him a very unusual piece of 
gallantry,—^indeed, had the passage 
not happened to he in the book of 
Genesis, 1 am sorry to be obliged to 
confess, that 1 have great doubts 
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whether he would have been able to 
find it at all. In the afternoon and 
evening be conducted himself after 
the same fashion, and, in short, suc¬ 
ceeded in engrossing the whole of 
Miss Bella's company. 

Mr Samuel Dempster, however, 
though a seller of cotton-stockings 
and bombascens, was not a man to 
be browbeat by an Argyleshire dro¬ 
ver, as he contemptuously termed 
his too dangerous rival. He knew 
that he would again have an oppor¬ 
tunity of being alone with his mis¬ 
tress on the following morning, (for 
Macalpin would not have risen before 
ten to save the nation ;) and he took 
his measures accordingly. The morn¬ 
ing was a remarkably fine one, and 
Arabella looked lovelier than ever. 
She was dressed, not in her lilac-co¬ 
loured pelisse, but in a white robe 
and pea-green spencer. They walk¬ 
ed on the road towards Greenock. 1 
cannot tell you their conversation, 
but 1 knovr that they were met by a 
noddy before they were a mile out of 
Gourock. The noddy stopped, and 
the horse's head (for a noddy has 
only one horse) was turned again 
towards Greenock. Mr Dempster 
opened the door, and let down the 
steps. Miss Sanderson blushed, pull¬ 
ed out a white cambric handkerchief, 
and cast her eyes back towards hCr 
father's house in Gourock, “ Is it 
of Macalpin you are thinking ?” said 
Mr Dempster. The question was de¬ 
cisive. Arabella entered the noddy, 
and Samuel followed her. They 
drove to the Steam-boat Quay” at 
Greenock, where they found the In¬ 
verary Castle" on the very point of 
sailing for Glasgow. 

The hour of breakfast arrived at 
Gourock. The fresh-herrings were 
already on the table, and the tea had 
been masking for nearly twenty mi¬ 
nutes, but what was become of Miss 
Sanderson and Mr Dempster? They 
were surely ignorant of the time of 
day, yet Mr Dempster's seals and 
blue riband had seemed to indicate 
that he possessed a watch. There 
was something mysterious in their 
protracted ab^nce. The breakfast 
passed over in silence. Little, indeed, 
was eat. Macalpin could hardly finish 
his second herring. At length the 
wooden dock in uie kitchen struck 
twelve. I'fac distress of the party was 
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lH«lO 

at its Leiglitj and some faint suspi¬ 
cious of the truth began to be en¬ 
tertained. Just then a very wor¬ 
thy old gentleman, an upholsterer, 
called upon Mr Sanderson, and in 
the conversation (which, by-thc-bye, 
was entirely on his side) he happen¬ 
ed to mention, as a circumstance 
which Mr Sanderson was of course 
better acquainted with than he, that 
he had seen Miss Arabella and Mr 
Dempster sail that morning for Glas¬ 
gow from Greenock. Here was at 
once confirmation strong as proofs 
from holy writ!” The scene that 
followed no pen could do justice to. 
Macalpin was the chief object in the 
group. It was not so much the loss 
of his intended bride that he felt, as 
the insult offered to his Highland 
dignity. His face became first white, 
then red, and at length blue—a pale, 
determined blue, lie did not speak 
much, but he went up to his bed¬ 
room, and brought down in his hand 
a couple of pistols, which, he said, 
were loaded to the muzzle. By 
Got!” he added, they will take his 
life, if they take nothing elseand 
he finished the sentence by taking in 
the meantime a huge pinch of snuff. 
In half an hour afterwards he was 
on his way to Glasgow, and Mr and 
Mrs Sanderson accompanied him. 

Mr and Mrs Dempster became one 
flesh on the very day of their elope¬ 
ment. I need not describe to my in¬ 
telligent readers their mutual rap¬ 
tures. The only thing which threw 
a cloud over their happiness was the 


dread of puuuit, and a whole volley 
of reproaches. But though they had 
boldly and openly taken possession 
of Mr Dempster's house in Virginia 
Street, the day passed over witnout 
interruption. The next came and 
departed in the same way, and the 
next, and the next. At length, on 
the fourth or fifth, the button-maker 
and his spouse made their appear¬ 
ance. They were both in black, and 
their countenances were more in 
sorrow than in anger." They spoke 
not a word of reproach, for the good 
people now knew that it would do 
no good, and, besides, were very 
glad to see their child so respectably 
settled for life. One little circum¬ 
stance had perhaps no small influ¬ 
ence in bringing them to this whole¬ 
some mode of tliinking; 1 mean an 
apoplectic fit, which removed the 
worthy Macalpin from this life, just 
as he was stepping ashore, with his 
pistols in his hand, at the Broomic- 
law. AVhether this was a consum¬ 
mation hurried on by the effects of 
his passion, it is difiScult to say, but 
it is certain that he was buri^ at 
Kilmun with all due solemnity. 

Mr and Mrs Dempster live in the 
greatest possible felicity ; while the 
former continues to be looked up to 
by all the young haberdashers of 
Glasgow, as affording the finest in¬ 
stance now extant of the falseness of 
Shakespeare's apothegm, that 

The course of true love never did run 
smooth." 

. H. G. B. 


to titt Motfe. 


Sweet Rose of summer, whither fled ? 

Why fades so soon thy lovely bloom ? 
Thy glowing bosom scarcely spread 
When Nature seals tby hapless doom ! 
Hadst thou expir'd on Laura's breast, 

1 would not o'er thy fate repine; 

In life and death supremely blest— 

The loveliest flow'r—the richest shrine; 
But thus to vanish from my view. 

To see thy bead with age decline. 
Demands a sigh,—sweet Rose, adieu! 

When wafted on Favonius* wing, 

Young Flora's footsteps first are seen, 
And, softly smiling, genial spring 
ArrayM thy parent stem in green, 

The daisy on the verdant lawn 
Gave promise of thy glories gay, 


As the first streak of orient dawn 
Is hail’d, the harbinger of day ; 

We joyous saw thy green-buds swell. 

And forward look’d to flow’ry May, 
But thou art fied,--^wect Rose, farewell 1 

I saw the modest primrose smile, 

Inhal'd the violet's odorous breath, 
The flaunting tulip bloom’d awhile, 

And, drooping, sunk in early death. 
Ilow sweet the birch at dewy morn, 

And wall-flow’r at the Uvilight hour. 
And, sweeter still, the blossom’d thorn. 
When linnets shook its snow-white 
show’r! 

Though every day brought graces new, 

1 thought of thee, the loveliest flow'r ; 
But thou art fled,—sweet Rose, adieu I 
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The dews of morning softl^^feU) 

While evening suns serenely smirdy 

And still 1 saw thy bosom swell. 

Beheld thee Flora’s favourite child : 

At last, she wav’d her viewless wand 
Above thy budding form so fair. 

And bade thy blushing leaves expand, 
Her noblest pride, her fondest core; 

With thee her sole delight to dwell; 

For thou wert sweet beyond compare; 

But thou art ded,—sweet Rose, farewell! 

How sweet thy fragrance floating round ! 
Thy clustering leaves how rich to sec ! 

With thee the sun>bright summer crown'd, 
Rejoiced in Nature’s jubilee ! 

Love’s gentle whispers softer flow’d 
Ami^t thy breathing odours sweet. 

And Beauty’s cheek more richly glow’d 
When thou wert blushing at her feet ; 

On swifter wings their moments flew. 
With thee to shade their lov'd retreat; 

But thou art gone,>->8wect Rose, adieu 1 

To languish in thy lap at noon, 

The wild-bee left the lily’s bell. 

And deem’d it Nature’s richest boon 
Within thy silken folds to dwell: 

Upon thy richly blooming breast 
The dews of morning Jov’d to lie ; 

And evening zephyrs still were blest, 

If they could on thy bosom die. 

Where soft as moonlight beams they fell. 
Expiring in a gentle sigh; 

But thou art fled,—sweet Rose, farewell! 

Unsated still gazer’s eye 

Beheld thy blush by Nature giv’n, 

Fair as the cloudless eastern sky, 

When morn unbars the gates of 
Heav’n: 

Yet rich and lovely as the glow 

On Laura’s virgin cheek that spread ; 


But Time has laid thy beauty low ; 

The blush from Laura’s cheek has fled ! 
Like thine as sweet,—as transient too; 

How lovely both,—how quickly shed ! 
Sweet Rose-buds both, a sad adieu ! 

But thou, although thy early bloom 
Was but the blossom of an hour, 

Still breath’st around a rich perftime. 
Though faded,—still a precious fiow’r: 
When but a few short months are o’er. 
Thy stem shall bud and bloom again. 
Glad spring its verdure shall restore. 

And summer lead her laughing train 
To load the branch fVom which thou fell ; 

Yet still this parting gives me pain ; 

I grieve to say, “ Sweet Rose, farewell!” 

And thou canst whisper in my ear. 

Though Laura's bloom is fled like thine. 
She still has charms which I revere, 

That fondly round my heart entwine ; 
Though fled what once could glad my 
sight. 

And seem’d so lovely to the eye, 
Enough remains to give delight; 

For Love and Virtue never die. 

But shed their odours, ever new— 

They can the stroke of Time defy. 
When wc have bid yputh’s Rose adieu. 

And though each early grace is fled. 
Which time again shall ne’er restore. 
Though we must mingle with the dead. 
The dream of life for ever o’er; 

There is a spring shall yet return. 

When light shall burst the dreary gloom. 
Inspire the ashes of the urn. 

And wake the sleepers of the tomb : 
Such are the truths thou dcign’st to tell; 

Yet must I mourn thy faded bloom. 
And sigh to say, Sweet Rose, fare¬ 
well !” 


ADDITIONAL INSTANCES OF 
ME EDITOR^ 

Not long ago, there appeared in 
your Magazine an interesting paper 
containing a number of instances 
where in^viduals, immediately pre¬ 
vious to their death, had had revealed 
to them presages of its near and cer¬ 
tain approach. Every body, 1 believe, 
has heard or read something of this 
sort; and, consequently, the author 
of that article might have multiplied 
hia examples to nearly any extent. 
But there are two cases of this pre¬ 
sentiment so very remarkable in 
themselves, and at the same time so 
{lerfectlv authentic, that 1 am sur¬ 
prised they should have been over- 


FATAL presentiments/* 


looked or omitted, especially as they 
are to be found in a work which. 
Dr Johnson says, the critic ought to 
read for its elegance, the philosopher 
for its arguments, and the saint for 
its piety I mean, Som.e Passages 
ike Ltife and Death of wTokn JSarl 
<f Rochester^*’ by Bishop Burnet. 

The^r^^ of these is nearly in all 
respects similar to the migority of 
the anecdotes related by your corres¬ 
pondent. 

** When he (Rochester) went to 
sea in the year 1665, there happened 
to be in the same ship with him Mr 
Montague, and another gentleman of 
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quality; these two, the former espe¬ 
cially, Beemed persuaded that they 
should never return into England. 
Mr Montague said he was sure of it: 
the other was not so positive. The 
Earl of llochester and the last of 
these entered into a formal engage¬ 
ment, not without ceremonies of re¬ 
ligion, that if either of them died, 
he should appear and give the other 
notice of the future state, if there 
was any. But Mr Montague would 
not enter into the bond. When the 
day came that they thought to have 
taken the Dutch fleet in the port of 
Bergen, Mr Montague, though he had 
such a strong presage in his mind of 
his approaching death, yet he gene¬ 
rously staid all the while in the place 
of danger. The other gentleman 
signalized his courage in a most un¬ 
daunted manner, till near the end of 
the action, when he fell, on a sud¬ 
den, into such a trembling, that he 
could scarce stand ; and Mr Monta¬ 
gue, going to hold him up, as they 
were in each other's arms, a cannon¬ 
ball killed him outright, and carried 
away Mr Montague's belly, so that 
he died within an hour after. The 
Earl of Rochester told me, that these 
presages they had in their minds 
made some impression on him, that 
there were separate beings, and that 

'IHE SOUL, EITHER BY A NATURAL 
BAOACITY, OR SOME SECRET NOTICE 
COMMUNICATED TO IT, HAD A SORT 

OF divination : but that gentle¬ 
man's never appearing, was a ^cat 
snare to him, during the rest of his 
life." 

The second case differs iu one re¬ 
spect from the foregoing, and from all 
those adduced in the paper on Fatal 
Presentiments, 1 shall give it in the 
Bishop's words. 

He told me of another odd pre^^ 
sage that one had of his approaching 
death, in the Lady Warre, his mo- 
ther-*ln-law's house; The Chaplain 
had dreamt that such a .day he 
should die; but being by all the fa¬ 
mily put out of the belief of it, he 
had almost forgot it: till the even¬ 
ing before, at supper, there being 
thirteen at table, according to a fond 
conceit that one of these must soon 
die, one of the young ladies pointed 
to him, that he was to die. He, re- 
memb^ing his dream, fell into some 
disorder, and the Lady Warre re¬ 


proving him fgr his superstition, he 
said, he was co^rpdent he was to die 
before morning; but he being in joer- 
fect health, it was not much minded. 
He went to his chamber, and sat up 
late, as appeared by the burning of 
his candle, and he had been prepar¬ 
ing his notes for his sermon, but was 
found dead in his bed the next 
morning! These things, he said, 
made him incline to believe the soul 
was a substance distinct from mat¬ 
ter, and this often returned into his 
thoughts.” 

In the eyes of some persons, these, 
and all similar anecdotes, will appear 
as nothing but mere phantasmata of 
the brain, which, like all other vi¬ 
sionary hallucinations, would have 
attracted little or no observation, 
were it not for the accidental coinci¬ 
dence between the presage, engen¬ 
dered by a morbid affection of the 
mind, and the event, which, to hasty 
and superficial thinkers, gives it some¬ 
thing of the air and character of 
prophecy- And, in support of this 
view, it may be, and in fact has been 
argued, that no record has been taken 
of the (supposed) innumerable in¬ 
stances in which '' presages of ap¬ 
proaching death” have been belied, 
because they are little calculated to 
interest the imagination, x>r gratify 
the love of the marvellous ; whereas, 
on the other hand, every case where 
accident has produced the accom¬ 
plishment of the omen, has been ea¬ 
gerly seized hold of and retailed for 
the gratification of superstitious and 
credulous anecdote-mongers; that of 
the vast numbers, for example, who 
have died in battle, there have been 
exceedingly few who had any other 
presentiment than that created by the 
natural and ineradicable principle of 
fear, from which no human being is 
altogether exempt, when death, in a 
thousand forms, is every instant sta¬ 
ring him in the face,—still fewer who, 
abandoning the confidence which 
every man has in his own good for¬ 
tune, firmly believed they would not 
survive a particular conflict,—and 
only a rare instance now and then, 
where chance has given to a diseasei! 
state of the mind the colour of pro¬ 
phecy, by the apparent fulfilment of 
a hap-hazard prediction ; and, last¬ 
ly, that the principles of human na¬ 
ture being, upon the whole, uniform 
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in their operation, it must be self* 
evident, that exaiDplCIs of this pre¬ 
tended species of divination would 
be as numerous as they are found by 
experience to be the reverse. 

It is impossible for any one to 
deny that there may not be a good 
deaf of truth in all this. Every cir¬ 
cumstance of an extraordinary, not 
to say supernatural kind, running 
counter to the general experience of 
mankind, rare in its occurrence, and 
perhaps embellished in the relation, 
ought doubtless to be received with 
extreme caution, and accredited only 
on the best evidence, narrowly ex¬ 
amined by the rules of a strict logic. 
But, on the other hand, if we are to 
reason at all, we can only reason 
from such facts, properly authenti¬ 
cated, as we have come to the know¬ 
ledge of; and it is a very insufficient 
ground for wholly rejecting these 
facts as unworthy of regard, that 
none of a contrary description have 
been put upon record; in other words, 
to meet testimony by hypothesis. 
For instance, it is a very unsatisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the point present¬ 
ly under consideration, to allege that 
there may have been innumerable 
cases of fatal presentiment not veri¬ 
fied by the result. The question, in 
all reasoning, is, not what may have 
happened, but what conclusion are 
we to draw from facts which no¬ 
body disputes? Nor is there much 
in the argument drawn from the 
supposed uniformity of the general 
principles of human nature, and 
the consequent congruity of feeling 
among all men on certain subjects. 
As was properly remarked in the 
former paper, the physiology of the 
mind is a subject but little known, 
and probably destined to remain for 
ever involved in obscurity; but the 
phenomena of dreams and of mad¬ 
ness demonstrate, that there exist re¬ 
lations among our ideas, of which, 
in ordinary circumstances, we are 
perfectly unconscious, and, with all 
our best ingenuity, incompetent to 
solve or explain. It is, werefore, 
most unphilosophical to pronounce a 
fact incredible because it is rare, or 
unworthy of examination because it 
harmonizes not with the common 
course of our experience; and it is 
utterly absurd to erect our general 
consciousness into a standard by 


which to try those anomalies and 
exceptions, so to speak, peculiar to a 
spiritusd being, of many, if not per¬ 
haps the greater part, of whose pro¬ 
perties we are still in complete igno¬ 
rance. 

Many of the ancient philosophers 
believ^ that the mind was endowed, 
to a certain extent, with a power of 
prescience totally distinct from and 
independent of that conjectural sa¬ 
gacity in regard to the future, which 
is derived from enlarged and com¬ 
prehensive experience of the past; 
and Cicero, in different parts of his 
philosophical works, gives us to un¬ 
derstand that he entertained a simi¬ 
lar belief- In fact, this is a tenet 
which has been common to men in 
all ages, embodied in their popu¬ 
lar poetry and traditions, and dis¬ 
puted only in periods of sceptical re- 
dnement. And if we admit—as I 
think we must, if we reason at all 
on the subject—that every action and 
every event occur in conformity to 
general laws,—in other words, that 
there is no such thing as contingency 
either in human actions or the course 
of events, but that each must be de¬ 
termined by an adequate motive or 
cause,—there seems nothing repug¬ 
nant to reason, or inconsistent with 
what wc already know of the mind, 
in admitting the possible existence 
of such a faculty, though, for wise 
purposes, its operation is confined 
within narrow limits, and we are 
kept in salutary ignorance of the 
things yet to be. If there be no con¬ 
tingency, every thing is necessary, 
and, what must inevitably happen, 
may, for any thin^ we know to the 
contrary, be sometimes, and to a cer¬ 
tain extent, foreseen even by man in 
his present imperfect state. It has 
been often remarked, that men have a 
presentiment of approaching disaster 
and calamity, while prosperity, even 
when it comes suddenly, is seldom 
or never preceded by any presage of 
its approach. This is, no doubt, a 
wise provision, as it is of more im¬ 
portance to men to receive a pre¬ 
monition of coming evil than of com¬ 
ing good. But we think a difierent 
solution may be given. All the 
powers and faculties of man are de¬ 
voted primarily to his preservation, 
and are most violently called into 
action when it is endangered. Hence, 
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even tlie very instincts of his nature 
frequently give him a sort of salutary 
presentiment indispensable to his 
safety. It is upon this principle that 
we would account for the presenti¬ 
ment of evil being so much more 
powerful than that of good, which 
requires no harbinger to prepare us 
for its approach. But for the very 
same reason that we have sometimes 
a general and indefinite presentiment 
of coming evil, which may, in fact, 
prove complex in its character, we 
may have a distinct presage of the 
approach of death, which is one 
event, and in itself the most awful 
we arc called upon to meet in the 
present state of our being. 

I am therefore of opinion, that 
Lord Rochester’s impression, that 
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the soul, either by a natural sagacity^ 
or some secret notice communicated 
to it, had a sort of divination,** comea 
much nearer, the truth than any 
conclusion hitherto drawn by those 
who have speculated on the subject. 
It is much to be regretted, that a 
man of Bishop Burnet’s acuteness 
and '^natural sagacity” should have 
sufiered a matter so interesting to 
pass without offering a single remark 
on the subject. 

The anecdote of the chaplain 
shows, that such presentiments as 
those I have been writing of are not 
confined to men exposed to the perils 
of war, and is at least one authentic 
instance of such presages communi-* 
cated by dreams ; k»1 t sx Aide 
hr/. Okirofolos. 


Death. 


iSeatjli. 

I SAW a face once in a dream. O God ! 

Rather than gaze upon that face again. 

Let sleep forsake my aching eyes for ever. 

I knew the features well; they were the same 
As those on whom my soul rejoiced to look 
In luxury of love and happiness,— 

The same,—yet oh ! how changed ! It cannot be 
That Death has power like this o'er things so bright. 
Death may corrupt; and in the grave the worm 
May riot on young beauty. But can Death 
Assume this marble stillness,—this dread air 
Of sad but deep repose ? Can cold, stern Death 
Embalm in gloomy immortality 
The melancholy smile, or the faint flush 
Of lingering life upon a fair wan cheek ? 

These are its horrors ! This wild mockery 
Of life beyond the grave; this awful gaze 
Of fix’d and stony nothingness, that still seems 
To admit not of decay ; that cold, glaz’d eye. 

Yet fix’d upon you with a nameless meaning. 

Which brings before your mind the sightless ball 
Of some Egyptian statue, dimly seen 
By moonlight on the Nile's lone banks, or where 
In tombs eternal mouldering monarclis lie; 

That damp white brow; that hair, robb’d of its lustre. 

Yet as dark as ever, shaded across 

The unchanging forehead like a cypress wreath ; 

These are Death’s horrors ; when, with fiendish powers, 
He sports with your affection for lost friends. 
Converting love to awe, and a strange fear 
Of something undefin’d,—a withering doubt 
That what you look on is not what it seems. 

Or what it was. Then comes the stifled groan 
Of complex woe; and then the sudden start 
That robs you of the vision, and again 
Wakes you to misery ! 


H. G. B. 
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r.ETTJBR FnOK THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF SCOTLAND, TO KINO JAMES VI., 
ANENT PUBLISHING THE WORKIS OF MR THOMAS CRAIG* 1610 *^* 


To His MajestiC) anent Mr Thomas 
6raigis Worlds, 

PleU zour Sacred Majestic^ 

The assuirance gevin to ws, of 
zour Majesteis good pleasour and 
will to have theworkis of umquhill 
Mr Thomas Craig, (zit unpublish¬ 
ed,) to be perused and sene, hes ge- 
vin ws the hardiexnent now, efter 
exact consideratioun had be ws of 
the same, to commend thame to zour 
Msgesteis most gratious patronage, 
quhilk wc the more bauldlie have 
undertaiken to do, in regard we find 
the same to conteinc most excellent 
mater, eloquentlic penned be the 
author, who most learnedlie has not 
onlie expressed himselff in liis bookis 
de feudis, hot also hes left honnour- 
able monumentis in his poemes writ¬ 
ten in honour of zour Majesteis selff, 
zour royall progenitouris, zour Ma¬ 
jesteis most excellent quene, and the 
prince, his grace, zour heynes sone, 
all of thame selffis worthy to be im¬ 
parted to the aig present and posteri- 
tie, and not so to be schaddowed up 
in perisching scrollis. The publisch- 
ing quherof, can not hot beget hon- 
nourable credite to this zour Majesties 
kingdome, and proffill^legood to the 
subjects of the samei We think it 
nocht expedient to impcsche zour 
sacred earis in declaring with quhat 
fervent zeale and devotioun to zour 
heynes service and publict good 
the author wes consumed quhill 
he leved, as most notour to zour Ma¬ 
jesties selfiP and whole cun trey; the 
reporte quherof we remit to the 
richt honourable and alwyse learned 
zour Majesties chancellor of this 
kingdome, of whome zour Msgestie 
may treuUe try the worthy stufip of 


these workis, togidder with our fer¬ 
vent desyre and requeist to zour Ma- 
jestie, to mak suche rare monumentis 
go abroad to the world, quhilkis just- 
lie craves to receave their dew luster 
and lyf fromc zour Majesties self, 
whose princclie virtewis and royall 
dispositioun towardis all learning 
may onlie ansuerablie ryse up these 
workis, and restore thame to thair 
deserved and desyred lycht. We are 
out of all doubt to find pardoun of 
zour Majestie, for the offering of 
these our lyke commendable ende- 
voris to zour heynes protectioun, 
knowing zour Majestie to be a peerlea 
patrone of all learned eruditioun, in 
quhom God hes placed suche rai^e 
princclie qualities of force to mak the 
world wonder and admire thame, and 
to ws zour Majesties subjectis so 
powerfull, that in most ardent zeale 
to the Almichtie, we pray for the 
happie progres and perpetuitie of the 
same, in zour Majesties long and 
happie lenght and glorious reigne, 
and zour heynes roy^l progenie. In 
the quhilk prayer, we maist humblie 
tak our leive. Sic subscribitur. Zour 
Majesties most humble and obedient 
subjectis and servitouris, Jo. Pres- 
toun Blyntyre, T. Hammiltoun, 
S' A. Hay K il^th, clericus registri 
Edzell, S' A. Hammiltoun, J. Hay, 
Robert Melvill. 

N.B.—Besides this letter from the 
Privy Council to the King, in favour 
of his Works, there was a ** iZecom- 
mendation Jrom the Estates to his 
Mc^esiie of wmquhyle Mr Thomas 
CraigC) his works,** —“ Acts of the 
Parliaments of Scotland.** VoL IV., 
p. 623. Both are omitted by Mr 
Tytler, 


* l^nscribed from a volume of Letters from King James VI., and of the Privy 
Council, from 1604 to I61S, preserved in the General Register House. 
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THIS AI/TO^DXOGHAFUY OF OTLSEAT GBEEHWOOP; 

In I'our Paris* 

Part I. 


tn truth, he was a strange and wayward wight^Beattie* 


BtooRAPHTCAL Memoirs are ge¬ 
nerally perused with aridity, often 
with niiieh pleasure, as h fruitful 
source of amusement and instruction, 
althoggh this is sometimes obtaineil 
at the expense of the character deli- 
neated* It formed part of the litany 
of a man well acquainted with hu¬ 
man nature—*'Goa preserve me from 

friends ! 1 am aware of my ene- 
tmoB.*' This prayer might be utter¬ 
ed by every one who prises posthu¬ 
mous fame, and who imagines it 
|K>ssible that his sayings and do¬ 
ings” will be recorded when he is 
stretched in the narrow house, alike 
insensible to the voice of praise and 
censure. 

It has been laid down as a maxim, 
that no man was ever truly great to 
bis valet de chambre. To obtain and 
preserve respect, it is necessary to 
maintain a kind of fictitious dignity, 
which can be done only by keeping 
at a certain distance, and avoiding 
improper familiarity ; otherwise, we 
are sure to betray me weaknesses of 
our nature; for there are infirmities, 
both physical and intellectual, inse¬ 
parable from the greatest and wisest, 
which, when conspicuous, reduce 
them to the level of ordinary mortals. 
A general, at the bead of nis army, 
will march with fearless intrepidity 
to the field of death, and after hav¬ 
ing dared him at the cannon’s tnouth, 
will be afraid to snuff his candle with 
his fingers. A philosopher may ha¬ 
rangue his pupils in the Lyceum on 
the beauty of virtue, and persuade 
even hixnsdf that he is superior to 
the infirmities of nature; yet the 
impertinence of a servant may rouse 
him to anger, or the blandishments of 
a wanton provoke to libidinous desire. 
What can be more opposed to each 
other, than Ceesar wnting'Teni, vidi, 
vici, and whining on his couch like a 
sick baby, “ Give me some drink, Ti- 
tinius !” or Pericles, in the groves df 
Academus, listening to the lectures 
of Zeno, eM the same sage ItdUng 
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on the lap of the courtesan Aspasia! 
Or, to come to modem times, how 
different was the mind of Bacon, 
when writing his Novum Organsitn, 
from the feeling with which he wrote 
his instructions for escaping the in¬ 
cantations of witchcraft! The fable 
of Hercules wielding his club, and 
sitting at the feet of Ompbale bidd¬ 
ing the distaff, has been realised in 
later ages, by Charles, Emperor of 
Germany, at the battle of Pavia, and 
telling bis beads in the monastery at 
Estremadura. The author who be¬ 
lieves himself secured of immortal 
fame, writhes under the attack of a 
dull scribbler, or feels a pang of 
envy, when a rival's name is mention¬ 
ed with applause. Although the an¬ 
cient philosopher, when abused by 
an impudent fellow, said, that if an 
ass kicked at him, he would not de¬ 
grade himself by returning the com¬ 
pliment ; yet the contempt expressed 
in the observation proved that ho 
felt the insult; and our great mo¬ 
dern moralist, Johnson, has left it 
on record, ttjat even his gigantic 
mind could rise above that feel¬ 
ing ; for he says. 

Of all the griefs that harass the dis- 
tressM, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 
Fate never wounds more deep the gener¬ 
ous heart, 

Than when a blockhead's insult p(^nU 
the dart. 

This is according to nature; we 
may affect publicly to despise, but 
we cannot help secretly feeling. The 
War-horse, that rushed fearlessly to 
the charge, will gallop round the 
park to avoid the sting of a gad-fly. 
A practical illustration has just now 
brought home this observation to 
my budnesB and my bosom 
while writing this sheet, a puny fly 
has been bnazing about my eyes, and 
tickling my nose, till it has wearied 
out my patience ; and, unlike Un^ 
Tbby in a similar case, I have lost 




idi 

my temper; and, irritated by the 
teasing intruder, now settled before 
me, 1 struck at tbe insect, missed it, 
but peeled my knuckles on the hinge 
of my desk: yet the reader, if he has 
patience to peruse the auto-biography 
which 1 am about to lay before him, 
will find that 1 have borne far great* 
er evils, if not with equanimity, at 
least without betraying the same im¬ 
patience and irrascibility. Although 
^his may be thought a digression, it 
is intended as illustrative of the as¬ 
sertion, that no man is gffat or wise 
at all times; and that about all of 
UB there are some things which 2t 
were wise to keep concealed, or, in 
the language of S^ns, 

* 

Aye keep something to oursers. 

We Bcprcely tell to ony. 

From these considerations, 1 main¬ 
tain, that it is seldom for the honour 
of a character, whojs brouglit before 
the public, that his biographer should 
have been too familiar with him of 
whom he writes; above all things, it 
is to be desiderated, that he should 
not have been his doting and en¬ 
thusiastic admirer, blind to the foi¬ 
bles and frailties which '' human 
flesh is heir to^” And the greater 
the veneration entertained for the 
character, and the nearerit approaches 
to idolatry, by so much the more 
is the danger of injudicious disclo¬ 
sures increased. I would not have 
errors, or lapses, whi<^ may serve as 
beacons to the ppblic, concealed. 
There is no great risk of the most 
devoted admirer attempting to white¬ 
wash them, that they may appear as 
virtues. Tlie danger is, either that 
the biographer, considering the cha¬ 
racter of whom he writes as an oracle, 
retails all his thoughtless and unpre¬ 
meditated sallies as deliberate cogita¬ 
tions words of wisdom, or, if they 
will not bear that appellation, as be¬ 
ing at least excusable, on account of 
him by whom they were uttered. 
In this case, the biographer resem¬ 
bles a fond mother prating about 
her child in a company of strangers; 
when, although she may tickle some 
itching ears, and ratify those who 
wirii to see her or h» bantling made 
ridiculous, she is rariily exposing 
both herself, and the object of her 
idolatry, to the pity or contempt of 
her aumton* How remarkably has 


this been exemplified in the case of 
the author last quoted I How many 
of his licentious extemporaneous 
fusions have been preserved and re¬ 
corded by blind admirers! They 
were the ideas of the moment, elicit¬ 
ed by convivial hilarity,—^un^me- 
ditated sallies, prompted by the im¬ 
pulse of youthful passions and strong 
feelings, aided by the intoxication of 
flattery and potent liquor. The pre¬ 
servation of these has caused a blush 
on the cheek of those who respect 
his talents, and know what enpuses 
and allowances ought to be made for 
a frail mortal; while it has afford¬ 
ed his detractors and enemies a fair 
pretence for insulting his memory, 
and talking of him with contempt: 
tliey can see and know his failings, 
but they are unacquainted with me 
strength of his temptations, or how 
much may have been resisted. When 
we are informed that Pope was an 
epicure. Gray a finical spruce fop, 
and Thomson and Johnson gluttons, 
in spite of ourselves, it iu some de¬ 
gree lessens onr respect for tlieir cha¬ 
racters; anil although good-nature 
may philosophically smile at the 

Fears of the brave, and fc^es of the wise, 

a 

yet bigotry, envy, and narrow¬ 
minded or malignant di^ositfons, 
will exult over these frailties with 
indecent triumph. But no pablis* 
character has suffered more severely 
frd^ ■ the blind idolatry of his bw- 
grapher than Johnson. The gos¬ 
sipping chit-chat and untiring garru¬ 
lity of Boswell, has exposed the great 
man, iu his most unguarded mo¬ 
ments ; forgetting that there are at¬ 
titudes and positions in which we 
may allow ourselves to appear before 
a very intimate friend, at the mo¬ 
ment when restraint is banished, and 
the mind unbent, but which a sense 
of decorum would paint as an inde¬ 
cent exposure, should wc be thus seen 
by the public. A modest and deli¬ 
cate lady would not admit even a fa¬ 
voured lover into the privacies of her 
dressing-room, (at least in Britain;) 
and would be ready to expire with 
shame and vexation, coula she be¬ 
lieve that her chamber-maid, after 
death, would expose her remains in 
their original nudity. Yet all thia 
has Boswell done; and the public 
have gazed on the ba^ew vwtim ; 
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some with a sigh of pity, many with 
wondering curiositv, and not a few 
with gloating and delighted eye ; 
rasing on every scar, excrescence, or 
deformity, which was injudiciously 
laid bare before them ; and ever a& 
ter find him^ in his own language. 

Perversely grave, and positively wrong. 

It is to prevent the possibility of 
having such an injudicious friend for 
my historian that 1 have resolved 
upon being my own biographer ; aU 
though 1 beheve there is no great 
risk of my memory being injured in 
that manner, for 1 have had few 
friends; and of those whom 1 expect 
to heave a sigh over my dust, there 
is not one who makes the slightest 
pretensions to authorship. 11 is, in« 
deed, a delicate task which I am 
about to undertake, and, I have per* 
haps resolved too rashly ; but 1 scorn 
to retract; for 1 have been through 
life a reckless mortal, never calcula* 
ting probabilities, and often over¬ 
looking most obvious consequences; 
enjoying the present, and careless of 
the future. The degree of credit to 
be given to my narrative shall be 
left to the reader’s own discretion ; 
at the same time, I can assure him, 
that 1 have been too much of a fool 
ever to wear the mask of wisdom : 1 
did sometimes, at the entreaty of my 
friends, try to slip it on ; but, like a 
new shoe, it was always uneasy; 
sometimes dimming the eye-sight, at 
others pinching my nose, or stifling 
my breath; so that, lifting it for a 
momentary relief, 1 do not recollect 
one occasion on which 1 escaped 
detection. From ^my earliest years, 
1 may say from my cradle, till my 
star of life was descending from its 
meridian altitude, 1 preferred fun to 
philosophy, and would rather have 
lost a friend than a good joke. 1 
have been angry with myself, and 
many a man and woman besides; 
but 1 never indulged hatred against 
any one, and knew envy only by 
description. I was not tlie slave, 
but the keen combatant of my pas¬ 
sions, with which 1 have had innu¬ 
merable skirmishes, and not a few 
pitched battles, in most of which I 
confess being defeated. 1 was almost 
the child of circumstances, as much 
as the shepherd's dog, that leaves the 
sheep to follow a hare, and again turns 
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from the chase, to ptirsue the first 
wild^fowl that springs up before him. 
People may talk of the happy days 
and guileless innocence of cnildhood, 
when the path is always strewed 
with flowers, perpetual sunshine, and 
halcyon seas, smiling above and a- 
round them; when the sun never 
went down on their wrath, and they 
never rose but with a light heart. I 
am much inclined to doubt the truth 
of these descriptions; and suspect 
they often proceed, not so much irom 
a recollection of former happiness, as 
a peevish fretfulness under present 
cares. At any rate, 1 maintain that 
my spring of life was like what Na¬ 
ture generally makes that season,— 
changing April sky, clouds, and sun¬ 
shine, rain and fair weather, alter¬ 
nately. I had many friends, and, 1 
believe, not few enemies ; my friend¬ 
ships were warm, but not permanent; 
and my feuds were also violent, but 
of equally short duration. But let 
me proceed methodically ; and, as 1 
intend to speak without disguise of 
myself, 1 shall have no reserve con¬ 
cerning others. My chequered life 
may not be without its use to the 
world, offering some not unimportant 
lessons, to both parents and chil¬ 
dren ; but bearing in mind, that 

Men must be taught, as if wc taught 
them not, 

I shall very seldom harass the reader 
with dry moralizings, but leave him 
to draw his own conclusions. 

Although there is no chance that 
seven cities will contend for the ho¬ 
nour of having given me birth, as 
the Greeks did for Homer, 1 shall 
leave my paternal spot, or, as DTs- 
raeli expressively terms it, my/tfMer- 
lafid involved in obscurity, and dark 
as the fogs that sometimes hovered 
over my native valley in a jvinter 
morning. This may -perhaps raise 
me in the reader's estimation ; for 
every body knows, that mist serves 
the same purpose as a magnifying 
glass, representing pygmies as Pata¬ 
gonians, and cottages as enchanted 
castles. The names of my parents 1 
shall also leave to the reader’s con¬ 
jecture; it being impossible that 
they can ever be discovered from 
mine, for I have long ago renounced 
my patronymick; it was on that 
evening on which my father gave me 
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the last proof of Itis parental feeling, 
by kicking me out of doors^ which 1 
have never since entered j—but let 
me not anticipate. 

1 was first introduced to all the 
pleasures and pains that mortal fiesh 
is heir to, on New-year's-day, which 
implies, at least, a probability that 1 
had b^n begotten on the first of 
April; whether this had any influ¬ 
ence on my brain, I shall leave phi¬ 
losophers and metaphysicians to de¬ 
cide. The annals of the first three 
years of my life present nothing 
worthy of recording; besides, as 1 
wish to speak from my own know¬ 
ledge, if 1 ever recollected any events 
of that period, they are now faded 
from my memory. It may, however, 
be necessary to mention, that my pa¬ 
rents gave me the name of Gilbert, 
to which 1 have since added the sur¬ 
name of Greenwood, iiaving been 
preceded by two bre^hers, and before 
I had completed my first year, my 
mother giving me the felicity of ha¬ 
ving a sister, 1 ran no great risk of 
being a spoiled child. Indeed, both 
parents had at my birth been rather 
displeased with me, for what I have 
never been able to consider myself 
in any degree responsible; namely, 
because I was not of the feminine 
gender, that being the sex upon 
which both had set their hearts. The 
birth of my sister still farther oper¬ 
ated on the thermometer of their af¬ 
fection to me, which, at Hs highest 
point, had never b^n bej^d tem¬ 
perate, generally b»ow ; and by the 
time my sister could lisp " pa^* and 
** ma,'* it had sunk nearly to the 
freeaing point* 1 could speak these 
endearing appellations much plainer, 
and could clasp my father's knees 
and my mother's neck as fondly; 
but, somehow, my efibrts did not 
meet same return; and 1 soon 
to pine in discontent, when I 
saw my sister almost smothered with 
maternal kisses, and dandled in my 
father’s arms, while 1 stood neglect¬ 
ed, or was perhaps scolded from the 
parlour. From my earliest recollec¬ 
tion, r was left almost solely to the 
care of servants, and, except the 
housemaids, had no other compa¬ 
nions ; for by some unlucky chance, 
ray brothers and I could never agree; 
they always assumed something re¬ 
sembling aristocratical superioiity. 


while I was for democratical equa- 

litj^ 

David, my eldest brother, was a 
tall, lubl^ly coward, but proud and 
irnscible, never, for a moment, for¬ 
getting his right of primogeniture ; 
he then appeared, what he has since 

f roved, rather of obtuse intellect. 

lis brother Peter was of a delicate, 
and, 1 believe, infirm constitution ; 
seldom in good health, which made 
him fretful, peevish, and unhappy : 
perhaps the parents nursed ani^ro- 
moted the wayward dispositions of 
both, by foolish and injudicious 
fondness; the one, because he was 
their first born, and the other on ac¬ 
count of his sickly constitution. Most 
firmly do I still believe, that my pa¬ 
rents erred in both extremes, for my 
brothers were spoiled by indulgence, 
while I wti^bfiured by neglect ; and 
that they H&Olaid the foundation of 
that early dislike which subsisted be¬ 
tween my brothers and me, which 
seemed to 


Grow with our growth, and strengtlien 
with our strength.” 

When we met in the parlour, for 
childish sport, David insisted upon 
having every thing his own way, and 
if this was not instantly granted, like 
Achilles, he became suUen, and with¬ 
drew in a pet; Peter, again, would 
cry at a chance fall, or the most tri- 
viai contradiction ; till 1 was kicked 
frdfilt the parlour to the kitchen, like 
the scape-goat to the wilderness, for 
the faults of others. 

1 ought, perhaps, to have men¬ 
tioned, that there might have been 
another reason fbr^he dislike of my 
parents ; 1 had, and still have, a 
peculiar cast of countenance, the re¬ 
verse of an Adonis> whkh was still 
farther heightened by a most remark- 
sdslesquint with my right eye; and it 
is among my earliest recollections of 
my father's uncle, from EiiglaDd> vi¬ 
siting my paternal roof; he look^ at 
me with intense curiosity, would 
give me sweetmeats from his pocket, 
stare full in my face, and then place 
me so as to have a profile view of 
my countenance. This was done in 
the presence of my parents; after 
whicli, he laughingly asked my mo¬ 
ther if she had ever been eiwer in 
London or Paris? Wi^ much 
simplicity, she answered No." 
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Did fth« ever.see Joliu Wilkes?'* 
(then in the aenith of his civic and 
political faille;) she again answ^ed 
in the negative ; inquiring his reason 
for these extraordinary questions. 

Because^’* said he» ** your son, 
whom 1 delight to look on, is the 
very picture of that celebrated pa<- 
triot r 

My father believed himself a poli¬ 
tician ; and if he haled any man 
who had never injured him, it was 
John Wilkes, whom his uncle had 

g ronoiinced a celebrated Mtriot. This 
e attributed to his loyalty, although 
I have since discovered that it pro¬ 
ceeded from some attachment to 
Lord Bute. Like that scoundrel !** 
exclaimed my father; ** 1 would as 
soon hear you say he is like the 
Grand Turk !” And he may be a 
very respectable mftn> a good- 
looking personage forati^gwl know," 
replied the uncle* A dispute now 
took place, which 1 was not of an 
age to understand ; hut 1 can recol¬ 
lect that it was continued till both 
got angry; for my father’s breath 
failed him, which it always did when 
in a rage, and m^ uncle's face red¬ 
dened like the giUs of the turkey- 
cock in the yard when I tnrovoked 
him with a stick. My uncle was a 
rich old bachelor, and had come 
down intending to pass some weeks 
of the summer with us ; hut the 
conversation about Wilkes was re¬ 
newed next day at breakfast at 
dinner they “ fought their battle 
o'er again and the result was, that 
uncle took his departure next morn¬ 
ing. After he was gone, 1 went up 
to my father to^shew him a bird 
which had been given me by a ser¬ 
vant ; but he stamped with his foot, 
and, with a frown which 1 have not 
yet forgotten, cried, “ Get out of my 
sight, you ugly brat! you are a dis¬ 
grace to the ihmily!" 1 did not 
then understand this; but 1 felt 
that every day after I was less wel¬ 
come to the presence of both my 
parents* 

In about a year after, my father 
received a letter from his uncle, 
thanling him for having been the 
cause of greater happiness ^an ever 
he had expected to enjoy, for he was 
imw blessed with a fond and affec- 
tHmate wife, who had made him the 
happy father of an infant son, whom 


he had named John Wilkes. My fa¬ 
ther, glancing at me with the glare 
of a tiger, exclaimed, ** Vile wretch ! 
you have cost the family at least ten 
thousand pounds!" I have since 
undwitood that this was the suppo¬ 
sed amount of my uncle's fortune, 
and that my father calculated upon 
being his heir; 1 was deemed the 
cause of their quarrel, which had in¬ 
duced the old man to naarry, and I 
became almost odious in the sight of 
my parents. This incident, I be¬ 
lieve, had an influence on my future 
fate, and has since been the source of 
much deliberate and serious thought 
to me;—the heaviest consequences of 
the quarrel fell on me, although I 
have never been able to convince 
myself that 1 was not the most in¬ 
nocent of all concerned. 

It was now seldom that I was per¬ 
mitted to enter the parlour; and my 
reaction when there had no tenden¬ 
cy to make me "regret the prohibi¬ 
tion ; f<nr my father kept harping 
about my ugly countenance, and 
my mother upbraided me with my 
awkward manners and vulgar lan¬ 
guage, forgetting that both were 
copied from those with whom their 
unkindness had doomed me to as¬ 
sociate. 

In proportion as 1 was an olject 
of dislike up stairs, I became a fa¬ 
vourite in the kitchen, the dairy, 
and stables; for 1 could curse and 
swear style that the groom 

said did^is heart good to hear, and 
he pronmneed ii£e a most promising 
boy; be had also taught me several 
words and phrases, of which 1 knew 
not the meaning, although 1 heard 
them often used by him and his 
companions. I, however, happened 
to utter some of them in the hear¬ 
ing of the maid-servants ; they call¬ 
ed me a little devil; but 1 observed 
that they laughed to each other; 
they knew my temper to be such, 
that a prohibition was the readiest 
method of making me repeat them, 
which 1 did, till 1 saw that they 
liked to hear them, for they kissed 
and fondled me after I md thus 
dared to disobey them ; and 1 soon 
discovered, that if 1 had a favour 
to solicit from them, the repetition of 
these cabalistical v^ords was like AU- 
Baba's Open, Sesame," which gave 
me the command of both cupboard 
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and dairjt always putting the girls 
in such good humour that they could 
deny me nothing. Although in the 
fifth year of age, 1 yet slept with 
one of the maids, a giddy, buxom 
wench, who delighted in romping 
with the meh-Bervants; she had a 
peculiar pleasure in hearing me 
speak what was to me an unknown 
tongue; and under her tutelage, 
with my daily visits to the stables, 
my vocabulary was every day in* 
crea^g, till I became the delight of 
eveiy'menial on the establishment. 

1 did not yet know my letters; 
but, exclusive of the qualifications 
already mentioned, 1 could play at 
blind-man*s-bufi' and blind trumps, 
in tlie kitchen; pitch-and-toss in the 
stable-yard; romp with the maids; 
and wrestle a fall, or box with any 
boy in the neighbouring village, al¬ 
though several years older; for 1 
had been taught wrestling and pu¬ 
rism, scientifically, by my good 
friends of the stable. I was the 
ready messenger and faithful confi¬ 
dant of the twilight assignations 
which took place between my friends 
of different sexes; and my presence 
was never considered as an interrup¬ 
tion to their romping freedoms, so 
that 1 had already more unblushing 
confidence—why should I not say 
forward impudence—than most boys 
of double my age. I was also expert 
in cunning, could tell a lie with 
an ea8}r grace, and bear a cross-ex¬ 
amination wi^out contradicting my¬ 
self. By the mean's already men¬ 
tioned, I knew how to obtain curds 
and cream, and laid both dairy and 
X>antry under contribution as often 
us 1 pleased. 

1 was now sent to a day-school, in 
a village about half a mile distant. 
Marion Skae, the governess of this 
Lyceum, was a vestal, if not of 
youthful loveliness, at least of virgin 
purii^. She had been often heard 
to affirm, that this was her own de¬ 
liberate choice, although others at¬ 
tributed it to the Parcae who pre¬ 
sided over her destiny. Be this as 
it may, her personal attractions, even 
in her yoiUhful bloom, had been of 
a peculiar, and rather uncommon 
kiim. When, like some bipeds of 
the feathered creation, she stood 
upon one leg, she fnight have passed 
muster for a grenadier; but Nature 


bad left her work imperfect; and 
when Marion set both^ftet to the 
ground, her altitude was many inches 
less, besides making her lean con¬ 
siderably from the perpendici^: 
like myself, she had a most bewitch¬ 
ing squint with one eye, and the 
other was constantly distilling a 
scalding rheum. If there had ever 
been roses on her cheeks, they had . 
faded before 1 had the pleasure of 
seeing her; but the thorns still re¬ 
mained, and stood thick and pro¬ 
minent, black and bristling, on her 
chin. A .large black mole decorated 
the centre of her arched nose, whidi 
was hooked like a hawk's bill; her 
lips were thin, and, like her cheeks, 
skinny, parched, and wrinkled; her 
teeth had never been drilled into 
symmetrical order; many had now 
deserted their posts, and, by an in¬ 
veterate custom of smoking tobacco, 
the few that remained appeared in 
the garb of mourning, perhaps for 
their companions who had fallen or 
been disabled in the service. There 
was something almost appalling in 
her cadaverous complexion ; and her 
dingy tresses, interspersed with grey, 
floated on a long and scraggy neck, 
in colour much resembling a parch¬ 
ment charter granted some centuries 
ago ; her voice resembled the hoarse 
croaking of the raven; and there was 
something so fascinating in her gut¬ 
tural pronunciation, that 1 soon imi¬ 
tated t^r with great success. Her 
only sensual enjoyments, as far as 
1 could ever learn, were drinking 
strong tea and smoking tobacco; and 
her sole companions, exclusive of her 
pupils, were a green parrot and tor¬ 
toise-shell cat; this last generally 
lay purring on her lap, ready to 
munch a bit of cheese, or any other 
delicacy, which often proved a peace- 
offering from some idle or roguish 
urchin, propitiating the rising wrath 
of Marion. The parrot’s cage was 
suspended in another apartment^^. 
that its loquacity might not inters^, 
nipt the school exercises; but after 
their lessons, favourite pupils were 
permitted to retire, and hold a con¬ 
fabulation with pretty PoU, as« re¬ 
laxation from their studies. 

When I stood up beside her to my 
lesson, a suppressed titter went round 
the room, for she squinted with effe 
eye, and I with another; and both 
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our looks seeincd averted, when vre 
were staring each other full in the 
face. 1 hadj as already mentioned, 
learned to imitate her pronunciation, 
which perhaps she considered mi- 
mickry and mocking, and 1, there¬ 
fore, was no favourite. There was 
perhaps another reason ; 1 was way¬ 
ward, aelf-wilieil, and practised many 
little roguish tricks, any one of 
which, although per se trivial, by 
continued repetition, or taken in the 
ag^egate with its companions, was 
rather too much for Marion's philo¬ 
sophy. During the first year of my 
scholarship, not a week elapsed in 
which 1 did not experience one or 
more castigations, which were the 
more severely administered, as the 
dame was mortified to find that she 
could never extract a tear from my 
eyes. When 1 went home at night, 
the occurrences of the school served 
to amuse my friends in the kitchen, 
who now became my counsellors, 
teaching me many tricks, for teas¬ 
ing and plaguing tne school-mistress, 
whom 1 neither loved nor feared. 
1 shall relate one or two of ray feats 
at this seminary, as they followed 
one another in a consecutive series, 
and tdtimately led to my expulsion. 

There waa-a small lake benind the 
village, where we amused ourselves 
on the ice in winter. I procured 
some bird lime and walnut-shells, 
and one day, at noon, by the help of 
some confederates, decoyed the Tom 
cat till we shod him with the shells, 
put him in a bag, and carried him to 
the ice, set him down, and amused 
ourselves with bis tumbling and 
sprawling, for he could neither run 
nor walk. The tale was soon told to 
Marion, who hurried out to the res¬ 
cue of her favourite; but she durst 
not approach us, but stood fretting 
on the margin of the-lake, while our 
shouts of laughter were echoing both 
loud and long; our mirth maddened 
her into fury, and she brandished 
her crutch in impotent rage. When 
tired of the ^rt, we conveyed the 
trembling animal on shore, released 
him from his pattens, when he was 
carried home in arms ^ of his 
mistress. A strict investigation took 
place; 1 was informed u^n as the 
primum mobile of the wm>le, and a 
severe flagdlation .was the conse* 
quenee. 


. As Grimalkin had been only teased 
and frightened, without receiving 
any injury, 1 conceived myself un¬ 
justly punished, and accordingly inc- 
ditatrasweet revenge; and soon after, 
by the aid of a mendly hint, hit 
upon the following expedient: when 
Marion smoked a pipe» she always 
knocked out the ashes, and instantly 
filled it, to be ready for the next dis¬ 
charge, placing it on a little shelf on 
the chimney. While warming niVself 
at the fire, 1 contrived to secrett the 
pipe, and retiring to the apartment 
where there was no witness, except 
the parrot, and which I believed 
could not bear evidence against me, 

1 introduced what 1 conceived a full 
charge of gunpowder, covered it up 
with the tobacco, and ])lacing my 
Congreve rocket in staiu quo, retired 
to my seat, impatient for the catas¬ 
trophe, reckless whether it proved 
tragical or comical. The dame, who 
had forborne her accustomed whiff 
longer than usual, at last took her 
seat at the fire, called me up to read 
my lesson at her elbow, and began to 
light her pipe. Aware of my danger, 

I was far from easy, but durst nei¬ 
ther quit my post nor exhibit any 
signs of alarm ; but I was not long 
kept in suspense; the explosion soon 
took place—the bowl of the pipe was 
shivered in innumerable pieces, whicti 
flew in all directions; one of them 
came against niy cheek with a pro¬ 
jectile force, which fixed it deep in 
the flesh| and was not extracted till 
the dairy-maid performed that office 
in the evening; the scar still re¬ 
mains, as an evidence of my early 
folly. When I looked up, Goodys 
cap was in a blaze ; however, she 
had presence of mind to throw np 
her worsted apron, and drawing it 
closely around her head, soon extin¬ 
guished the flame. The bursting of 
a bombshell in a fortress could not 
have produced greater astonishment 
and alarm than the sudden explo¬ 
sion did among the terrified ur¬ 
chins. Marion's mind was, how¬ 
ever, as masculine as her form; 
she neither fainted nor went into 
hysterics; but after recovering from 
her panic, a moment's reflection con¬ 
vinced her that the accident had 
l^en produced by gunpowder, and 
her suspicion rested on me as the 
incendiary. I was aware that this 
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would be the ease« but having no 
confederate, 1 considered detection 
i m pofisi ble. Wi thout saying a word» 
abe came alily behind me, laid me 
on the floor, and holding me down 
with the grasp of an amazon, order* 
ed my pockets to be searched. 1 had 
fooliraly retained my superfluous 
stock of ammunition; it was produ¬ 
ced, and my conviction was comj^ete. 
She (^mly ordered me to my seat> 
an^|im>ceMed in the routine of her 
dug^aUhough 1 could see a settled 
glom'her countenance; this 1 
considered as the harbinger of an ap¬ 
proaching storm, which 1 believed 
would be the more dreadful, on ac¬ 
count of the calm by which it was 
preceded. It was the first time she 
Md ever been able to inspire me with 
any feeling resembling fear, but 1 
certainly did now feel a presentiment 
of impending danger. However, we 
were dismissed for the day, without 
any notice having been taken of my 
delinquency. 1 went exultingly home, 
and was, with great glee, retailing 
my exploit to the maids, who were 
laughing and holding their sides, 
when 1 was summoned to the par¬ 
lour. This was something unusual, 
and I went with a kind of boding re¬ 
luctance. On my entrance the first 
sight 1 beheld was the amtipl-nais* 
tress ; she was set at one the 

room, and my father at the other, 
with the fragment of the burnt cap 
and my pad^ of gunpowder on the 
table. I eomprehended the whole; 
iny fortitude was shaken, while my 
flushed cheek and quivering lip bore 
evidence against me, before a word 
had been uttered. The charge was 
made; 1 knew the evidence was 
strong, and that initial would avail 
nothing, and thejN^e stood in ob¬ 
stinate silence. Ilr a tone which 1 
had never dared to disobey, my fa¬ 
ther ordered me to strip instantly; 
with nerveless fingers 1 undid button 
ufter button, and at length stood be¬ 
fore him naked from, the loins up- 
jwwd; brandishing a whip over my 
liead, be demanded aif instimt con¬ 
fession .of my guilt ; still I stood sul¬ 
len and silent, but a smart applica¬ 
tion of the whip soon product full 
confession. He now seized me by 
Iho ann« and idled the iratrument of 
oengsance so severely, that, akhongh 
I d^pued to cry, I sprung firom the 


floor at every stroke, and absolutely 
bit my tongue throng in the agmy 
1 endure<L Laying down Ae ^whip , 
he now cM'dered me to kneel before 
Mrs Skae, and b^ her pardon, pm* 
mising to be a good boy in time com¬ 
ing. Bbe had undted on with savage 
satisfaction during my fla^Uation ; 
and thus to humble myself bsfore her 
was what went sadly against my sto¬ 
mach, and i stood trembling with 
mingled agony of mind and body, 
naked and bleeding, looking at her 
with stern defiance; however, afresh 
application of the whip subdued my 
haughty spirit, and after half a dozen 
of strokes more severe than any of 
the preceding, 1 crawled to her chair, 
fell on my knees, muttered some e^- 
pr<^oti8 of contrition and promises 
of, submission in future, to all of 
which my heart gave the lie, for al¬ 
ready was it meditating revenge ; she 
held out her withered hand for me 
to kiss, and 1 know not the substance 
in nature 1 would not have prefer¬ 
red coming in contact with my lips, yet 
1 was forcM to submit. Although not 
the first, this was the severest whip¬ 
ping 1 had ever got from my father. 
The apathy, or rather savage delight, 
with which Marion Skae witnessed 
my chastisement, stung me deeper 
than the wounds on ray lacerated 
back; and had 1 not imagined her 
too ^picable for my hatred, she 
should have had it in full measure ; 
but 1 contented myself with honour¬ 
ing her with my contempt, although 
that did not allay my desire of re¬ 
venge. I recollected the promise ex¬ 
torted by my father, or rather by the 
whip with which he was armed ; but 
with a casuistry, similar to that of 
Hudibras, argued with myself, that 

He that imposes an oath makes it; 

Kot he that for convenience takes it* 

1 was afraid tliat she would have 
refused to take me back as a scholar, 
and thereby have deprived me of lliiU 
vengeance for which my hearf pant¬ 
ed; no such proposition being mad^ 
1 returned to school next day, where 
I was received with a fmidness which 
Marion had never before shawn to 
me. Whethw this was bypocnaj, or 
if she relented and fSdt contntian far 
the Bufi^ngB die bad caused .me, I 
know not, but, I eertaudy deapfead 
her the more for the kindnma alio 
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exbibiMd: slie treated me with gin- 
gerbread and con^tionaries ; but 4o 
strong wu tny contempt for her, that 
they never.entered my lipa^ but were 
tosaed into the pig«stye when 1 went 
home. However, not to be outdone 
by her in finesse, I was equally trac* 
table and obedient; I fed her cat 
with delicacies, and even treated the 
old woman with tobacco, which, al¬ 
though I would not have poisoned 
her, I most sincerely wished had 
been some drug that might have in¬ 
flicted pains similar to those she had 
made me feel; and while we seemed 
to be metamorphosed into the beat 
friends in the world, not lago him¬ 
self was a more consummate hypo¬ 
crite than 1, for not one moment 
did 1 cease to meditate on soniie 
scheme of revenge. I am fully 
ware that this rather detracts mm 
my character, as it displays a dupli¬ 
city very unlmoming in any human 
being, and almost disgusting at my 
age; but I trust the reader will at 
least give me credit for my sincerity, 
in thus frankly acknowl^giitg my 
early depravity: 1 have already told 
where 1 was taught, both by precept 
and example. 

1 at last bit upon a strange plan 
for sating my resentment, and my 
heart already chuckled in the de¬ 
lightful anticipation. Mrs Skae was 
a superstitious and bigotted member 
of Uie Episcopal Church, and had 
very improperly, not to say profanely, 
taught her parrot to repeat several ^ 
the petitions and responses in the 
Litany, which it would scream out on 
every occasion, always concluding 
with the Doxology; for which quali¬ 
fication the bird was held in high e»- 
timation by Marion, and some other 
devout females of her own class. One 
uld-maiden lady had offered ten 
guineas for this wonderful parrot; 
but this Marion, although iptKur, had 
refused, declaring that dMth alone 
shottid divide her from pretty Poll. 
I have already mentioned my expert¬ 
ness iu pronouncing certain words 
and phrases, which, when acquired, 
were tome an unknown tongue; but 
1 had gradually come to comprehend 
their meaning; and as my knowledge 
extended, mv stock of expressions 
enlan^; which will not be wondered 
at, it is recollected with whom 
1 associated at home. My good be- 
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haviour at school now procured mo 
every Mssible indulgence, and 1 em¬ 
brace every opportunity of being 
alone with the parrot, applying my¬ 
self most sedulously to teach it a 
language very different from the Li¬ 
tany. 1 was a sealous teacher, and 
had an apt scholar; it spoke remark¬ 
ably plain, and could repeat many of 
my cnoicest expressions with great 
fluency; and my only fear now wai, 
lest it should betray me by 
mature disclosure of its scbolarwp* 
before my purpose was accomplhih- 
ed; however, fortune proved propi¬ 
tious, and 1 found my pupil so much 
of a proficient, that 1 longed for an 
exhibition. 


One day two ladies, one of them 
a stranger, came to visit Marion; 
when the stranger said, she had heard 
such an account of the parrot, as 
made her wish for auricular demon¬ 
stration. Nothing could have been 
more flattering to Marion, and they 
proposed adjourning to Poll, after 
some girls had repeated their lessons. 
I Bto& to the apartment of my 
feathered scholar, repeated^ what 1 
thought necessary, and was h^hly 
pleased with the responses 1 receivea. 
The ladies came in, and 1 withdrew, 
but nu^^ther than the door, with 
my the key-hole. Poll was 

a&nanid' by Marion, in the style 
which geneiully called forth the Li¬ 
tany as a rejdy. On the present oc¬ 
casion, the response was so difibrent, 
tliat the poor woman stood in a- 
mazement; Poll continued with ^reat 
loqnaeity, and articulated so plainly, 
as not to be misunderstood; the ladies 
stared and blushed, while Marion 
stood like Horror personified, ready 
to sink into thg ^rth with shame 
and vexation. The garrulous animal 
continued in the same strain, and 
when no effort could induce it to 


change the subject, the ladies left 
the room filled with astonishment. 


Marion, overpowered with confusion 
at the awkward exhibiUmi of her 
favourite, appealed to her friend, 
whether sbe^ad not heard Poll often 
repeat many parts of the Litany. This 
was confinnm: But how could it 
learn what we have now beatdf* 
srid the stranger. 

The school-mistress recollected the 
time 1 had lately spent with Foil, 
and 1 was tostantT^aecuted of having 
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corrupted the animal; complaint was 
again made to my father^ and 1 was 
once more summoned for trials with 
Mrs Skae for my accuser* Suspicion 
and circumstantial evidence were 
very much against me; but no di¬ 
rect proof could be adduced, and 1 
was dismissed from the bar, after a 
severe reprimand, and a verdict of 
** Not Proven.” The school-mis¬ 
tress, however, now refused to receive 
me back on any conditions; but 1 
had the satisfaction of hearing soon 
after, that the favourite parrot had 
been sentenced to a ^capital punish¬ 
ment, for profanenesB and immora¬ 
lity. 

1 wasnowsentto the parish-school 
with tny brothers. The schoolmaster 
was, 1 believe, a good easy man,” 
but old, formal, and indolent, and, 
provided his pupils were quiet and 
orderly, they might be as lazy as 
himself. Either too ignorant to dis¬ 
cover, or too careless to pursue the 
means for treating diderent disposi¬ 
tions—to stimulate the indolent, en¬ 
courage and assist the eager aspirant, 
to cheer the timid, or invigorate the 
torpid, was no part of his system; 
his daily progress was like that of a 
blind horse in a mill; and he seemed 
equaUy glad with his pupils when 
the tasks of the day were iLnished* 
An instance of his inattention will 
illustrate his character: 1 have seen 
mv eldest brother, David, and some 
other dunderheads in the school, sit 
for more than a, week on an arith¬ 
metical question, which the master 
had written on their slates; when 
they were foiled in performing the 
operation, they would blot out what 
they had vainly endeavoured to solve, 
and walk boldly up for another, which 
he would write down, possibly to 
share the same fate. He was peevish, 
rather than stern; a trifling fault 
would have been punished with a 
stroke of his palm on the cheek, but 
a severe flogging seldom took place; 
hence 1 conclude, that, although ir¬ 
ritable, he was not vindictive. I con¬ 
tinued there for two years, during 
which no incident occurred worth re¬ 
cording. Under such a teacher, my 
ogress in education, it will readily 
supposed, was not great, for 
though naturally of an active dispo¬ 
sition, 1 preferred sport to study. 
My brothers and 1 now came in 


closer contact than wc had hitherto 
done, and it did not lead to the hap¬ 
piness of either, for wc lived in a 
state of open and avowed hostility 
to each other. At home, they hail 
been taught, although not by precept, 
yet by parental example, to hate me; 
while 1, in return, lost no opportu¬ 
nity of shewing that 1 defied and 
despised them. They always called 
me by the nickname of Gleyed Gib- 
bie; and 1 distinguished them by 
the appellations of Doofart Davie 
and Peevish Patie. Seldom a day 
passed but David and 1 were at fisty- 
cuffs; he had the advantage of me 
by nearly three years of age, and a 
proportionate superiority in size; 
but this was more than compensated 
by my innate courage and pugilistic 
skill: Peter I despised, as too fee¬ 
ble an antagonist to strike, and only 
laughed at, and mocked him, which 
kept him in a state of constant ir¬ 
ritation. Our warfare at length be¬ 
came so desperat^ that daily com¬ 
plaints were ma& to my father; 
and as 1 was always prejudged, 1 
was punished without due investi¬ 
gation. On one occasion, David 
had really been the aggressor ; wc 
had a pitched battle, and 1 sent him 
home with a bloody face and black 
eyes; a severe whipping followed, 
1 not being permitted to plead the 
provocation 1 had received : this in¬ 
justice, instead of humbling, arous¬ 
ed me to revenge; and 1 became so 
formidable to David, that he refused 
to attend the school, and, had he 
understood the term, 1 am sure 
would have sworn law-borrows against 
me- My father, therefore, found it 
necessary to effect our separation, 
and 1 was removed from senool, al¬ 
though my future destiny was un¬ 
determined. 

1 was now ten years of age, strong 
and robust; in the fatiguing studies 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
1 had made no distinguished pro¬ 
gress, but had improved remarka¬ 
bly in such exercises as were more 
congenial to my disposition. I could 
ride, not only at full gallop, but fear¬ 
lessly leap a five-barred gate,—swim, 
"—climb trees,—shoot flying,—play 
all the games at cards known to ray 
older associates,—was a proficient in 
the slang of the stable,—and under 
the tuition of my friends there, as 
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well as in tbe kitchen and dairy, was 
snaking rapid progress in the verna¬ 
cular idiom of vulgar gallantry, some 
endeavours being also making to 
initiate me in the practice. 

Some moralist (if 1 recollect right¬ 
ly, Shenstone, in his Essays on Alcii 
and Manners) expresses his wonder 
that young people in low life pre¬ 
serve their chastity, considering tneir 
incapacity for intellectual enjoyment, 
their high health, youth, the sthnu- 
ius of strong passions, with the pro¬ 
vocations of unrestrained intercourse, 
and loose conversation* This remark, 
although, perhaps, of less general ap¬ 
plication than uie writer imagined, 
is such as would naturally occur to 
an accurate observer of low life; and 
when 1 reflect, as 1 have often since 
done, on what passed between the 
sexes with whom 1 daily associated, 
the levities of conversation which 1 
heard, and that seemed to give equal 
pleasure to both, parties,—^when 1 
think on what 1 have witnessed, the 
wanton dalliance and romping free¬ 
doms which were fondly taken, and 
willingly allowed ; 1 say, when I re¬ 
flect on all these, 1 am inclined to 
join in wonder with the moralist 
above mentioned, at least in as far 
as respected the servants in my fa¬ 
ther’s family, where almost all the 
senses united to contaminate the 


mind, and pollute tbe imi^nation : 
and althougn I have no wish to set 
mysedf up as a moral-monger, and a 
teacher of dry, didactic precepts, yet, 
should any one who is, or hopes to 
he, a parent, glance at this page, 1 
would beg him or her seriously to 
reflect upon the consequences which 
may, and generally do result from 
chililren having a familiar inter¬ 
course with servants. This error is 
most general, in what are termed 
the middle ranks in life ; and 1 shall 
conclude my moralizings by saying, 
that however unfortunate in other 
respects, it was certainly for the ad¬ 
vantage of my morals that 1 was 
now removed from those who had 
been my associates and tutors, and 
whom 1 still considered as my 
friends; for I now began to take de¬ 
light in imitating the freedoms of 
which 1 had so many examples; and 
the language which at first 1 uttered, 
merely because 1 saw it gratified 
others, I now repeated, because it 
was beginning to afford pleasure to 
myself. 

But my brothers and I continued 
to quarrel; and as our warfare seem¬ 
ed interminable, my father boarded 
me with a clergyman, in a distant 
part of the country. What followed, 
shall he related in the second part of 
this liistory. 


HARVS6T-110ME. 


After wandering about alone, 
and without any direct purpose, du¬ 
ring the greater part of one of those 
days of uncommon calm and set¬ 
tled stillness, so fitted to inspire a 
pensive and pleasing melancholy, I 
recollected that 1 had been invited 
by my friend, Mr W-, to join the 
mirth and festivity of his kirn^ or 
harvest-home. It was almost the 
end of autumn, and the harvest had 
been abundant, and the weather 
favourable. Few remains of the 
crops were to he seen, and those lin¬ 
gering relics were thinly scattered 
over the colder and more backward 
parte of the country. The hare and 
deserted fields, contrasted with the 
well-stocked farm-yards, while they 
(iuggested the approach of winter, 
disarmed it of all its terrors, by giv- 
the comfortable assurance of 


plenty and security. Beneath the 
hedge-rows, and in the lonings, the 
fallen leaves were beginning to fill 
the hollows, or gather into hrq||d 
rustling heaps, shifting and crackling 
beneath the foot, or dropping from 
the branches with slow and waver¬ 
ing motion. Those that still clung 
with a mere tenacious closeness to 
the houghs, displayed, in their pale¬ 
ness, their faded and shrivelled ap¬ 
pearance, evident marks that they 
too, linger as they would behind 
their fellows, were chilled by the 
breath of Time, and that i^e and 
decay were upon them. Tbe sky was 
calm, breathlessly calm, hut not dear* 
There was a kind of sober grayness 
spread over the whole horizon; not 
aense enough to he called cloudy, 
yet too muem so to be bright. The 
earth seemed reposing after the busy 
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toils of aututnu^ and tbe heavens 
regarding it with a peaceful smile ; 
but in that smUe there was some* 
thing of deep solemnity. It was like 
the calnDj thoughtfiu smile with 
which an aged, ^ey-headed patriarch 
would regard his family, gathered 
peacefully around him, and reaping 
the fruits of his industry and care. 
1 gazed around me with a bosom 
filled with indescribable emotions. 
1 felt happy, too deeply happy for 
mirth; joyous hilarity would at that 
time have appeared rude and boister¬ 
ous, if not insulting; but the slight¬ 
est symptom of fretfulness or discon¬ 
tent would have appeared an un¬ 
grateful crime against the bounty of 
benignant Nature. I paced, silently 
musing, along; often turning and 
gasing around me, and at length seat¬ 
ed myself upon a grey stone in the 
midst of a heathy moor, and directed 
my view to the western skies, then 
gleaming in all the glories of even¬ 
ing- They were lovely beyond de¬ 
scription, shining in all the various 
shades of crimson radiance, from the 
faint and distant tinge, mingling 
with the cerulean and stainless 
depths of ether, till where, in the 
immediate vicinity of the setting orb, 
they shone with such brilliant and 
dazzling intensity, as if they were 
openings into the living fountains of 
heavenly light. 

How long 1 might have continued 
in rapturous contemplation of the 
beautiful scene 1 know not; but my 
reverie was suddenly disturbed by 
the barking of a shepherd's-dog, and 
the cheerful and frank salutation of 
his master, who was on his way to 
the him; and speedily recollecting 
myself, 1 arose and accompanied him. 
After a hearty welcome from Mr W., 
followed by a little good-humoured 
chiding, for my delay in coming, 1 
joined the happy company ; and in 
tbe excitement of go^ cheer, and 
the sympathy of joyous faces around 
me, soon forgot, in a great measure, 
my former serious meditations, in 
so far, at least, as to join their sports 
and mirth with sufficient glee and 
cordiality* Among the company, 
several of whom were strangers to 
me, 1 recognised my old friend and 
school-fellow, Henry M — 1 ac¬ 
costed him; he started, gazed in my 
face, utter^ a short exmmation of 


surprise and joy, and grasping my 
hand warmly and fondly, asked me, 
with all his customary kindness, con¬ 
cerning my health and welfare. Af¬ 
ter the first moments of recognition 
were over, I could not help observ¬ 
ing how much he was changed from 
the lively, thoughtless youth, the 
gayest of the gay, with whom 1 had 
spent many a day of boyish mirth and 
frolic. His high, fair, and open fore¬ 
head, was marked with lines of 
thought, it might be of sorrow; his 
light blue, laughing eyes, had lost 
their former mirthful expression, and 
were become slightly hollow, darken¬ 
ed by a gloomy drooping of his eye¬ 
brows, and dimmed wiui a pensive 
sadness; his cheek had partly lost 
its exuberant glow of health, and 
though still of a healthful appear¬ 
ance, had something of a more deli¬ 
cate and thoughtful hue ; upon the 
whole, his looks and manner dis- 
plavcd a melancholy so deeply set¬ 
tled upon him, as to be beyond his 
power to shake it off. 1 was anxious 
to discover the cause, and endeavour¬ 
ed to lead him to explain it to me, 
but he avoided it with such a trem¬ 
bling sensibility, that 1 felt it would 
be cruelty to press upon that subject 
any farther, and accordingly restrain¬ 
ed my curiosity in the best manner 1 
could. 

In the mean while, the mirth went 
on, and increased; the glass went 
merrily round, and songs were called 
for. One young man, who appeared 
to possess a happy flow of lignt ani¬ 
mal spirits, which made him the very 
life of the meeting, when called upon 
for his song, sung one which appear¬ 
ed to have been made for the express 
purpose, and of which the following 
is an exact copy: 

Come, } e rnntin* lads an' lasses ! 

Chcerfh' wives an' husbands come ! 
Haste, gudeman! fill up our glasses. 
Drink ! our toast is, Harvest-Home I 
Par be thoughts o* ^oomy sadness. 
Blithely let us laugh and sing ; 

Swell tbe shout o* joyfu' gladness, 

Till the rafters echoing ring I 

Troubles a' ha'e fled before us,— 

Days o' toil, an' nights o’ care; 

Sleep may soundly now come o’er us,— 
Storms can break our rest nae naair: 
Winter, threatening, dark an’ dreary, 
Wrap’d in gloom an* tempest, come ! 
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Bluw your vvar&t, \\c diniia fear yc. 

Hark! our song is, Harvest-Home \ 

Lang thU night has been expected, 
l,mk*d for tang with anxious e'e ; 

Now it maunnu be neglected. 

Let us spend it gladsomely ! 

Come, then, lads an* bonnie lasses, 

Wives an* drouthy husbands, come; 
Here, gudeman, in brimming glasses, 
Here's your health an* Harvest-Homc ! 

At the commencement of this song, 

I had chanced to look towards Henry, 
and 1 could not withdraw my eyes 
from the changing expression of his 
countenance. At first a gloomy smile 
overspread his face, and a gleam of 
pleasure for a moment lighted up his 
eye; but it quickly faded, and a 
darker and deeper sadness took pos¬ 
session of his mournful looks. Se¬ 
veral times, with a strong effort, he 
roused himself, and attempted to 
throw aside the sorrow which seem¬ 
ed to overpower him ; but it return¬ 
ed with stronger force, and deeper 
shade ; and when the song was end¬ 
ed, he joined mechanically in the 
plaudits which followed, while his 
lieart was evidently far otherwise em¬ 
ployed. Shortly after, while the 
song, like the toast, was making a 
regular round, he leant his head upon 
liis hand, so as partly to screen him¬ 
self from observation, and began 
writing upon a slip of paper with his 
pencil. Upon being called upon in 
Ills turn for a song, he handed the 

slip of paper to Mr W-, saying it 

contained his excuse. Mr W 
>crused it, and told the company that 
le would give them a song instead of 
poor Henry, who, he said, was rather 
unwell. This was willingly accepted, 
and the mirth and hilarity went on. 

1 afterwards procured a copy of my 
friend’s little note. It consisted of 
the following verses : 

Yes! raise the song of joyous mirth ! 

Bid, unrestrain'd, your pleasures flow; 
Fur, ah ! too rarely found on earth 
Is joy without the sting of woe ! 

Alas! full short, and swiftly past. 

Our sunny hours of joy sweep on 5 
While dark and long the dreary blast 
Of sorrow howls with heavy moan t 

Have ye forgot how many were 
Your days of toil, your anxious nights ? 
And is each scene of weary care 
Ounc in a dream of vain delights P 
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Poor thoughtless mortals ! insects guy ! 

SiK>rting while sunny gleams arc warm ; 
Heedless how soon and darkly may 
Roll o'er you, fierce, the ruthless 
storm ! 

Yet raise your merry shoUt again ! 

I would not wish your joys were less, 
Though in my heart they wake the [min 
Which words arc feeble to express ! 

Alas ! how soon will end your j(y, 

Poor fleeting beings of a day ! 

A little time, and ye shall lie 

Unknown, and lifeless things of day ! 

These melancholy lines, however, 
were not read aloud, lest they might, 
in any degree, interrupt the mirth of 
the party; and in a short time some 
of the younger of them proposed a 
dance, if music could be had. The 
mention of such a thing seemed e- 
nough: music was instantly procu¬ 
red ; and in a shorter time than it 
takes to relate it, the young and the 
lively of both sexes were bounding 
through the simple evolutions of 
Scotch reels, in all the wildness of 
unrestrained delight. The exhilara¬ 
ting sound of the music,—the enli¬ 
vening and spirited movements of the 
dance,—the joyous happy faces of 
my fellow bdngs around me,—the 
brilliant and sportive sallies of art¬ 
less wit and fancy, all conspired to 
gladden the heart, and spread a 
charm over me like a sweetly en¬ 
chanting spell of Elysian joy. Du¬ 
ring an interval, 1 hapjKjned to cast 
my eyes upon my poor friend Henry ; 
and never shall I forget his looks! 
There he stood silent, alone, gazing 
upon the mirthful scene around him, 
—his eve sickened with unutterable 
woe,—his lip quivering with sup¬ 
pressed anguish,—his brow bent and 
wet with the strong hurst of awa¬ 
kened agony,—and nis bosom heav¬ 
ing with the deep and suffocating 
sigh, that jniffkt not be heaved aloud, 
and would not be supprest. 1 ap¬ 
proached him,—1 hesitated, yet I 
ventured to break in upon the sanc¬ 
tity of his grief. “ Good Heavens! 
Henry !” exclaimed I, softly, "what 
is the matter with you ? I cannot 
see you in such a state, without en¬ 
deavouring to assist you, or, at least,^ 
attempting to turn the current ot 
your thoughts from some secret 
source of bidden misery. Tell me ! 
can I in any way be of service to 
you? At le^st let me know the 
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cause of your afHiction, tliat 1 may 
sympathize with your sorrows, if 1 
cannot alleviate them/' He scarcely 
seemed to hear or regard me, but 
drawing a long, suppressed sigh, and 
speaking as if he were thinking 
aloud rather than answering me, he 
replied, “Yes! such was the scene 
on that night, the last of my nights 
of earthly happiness; such were the 
breathings of the music ; so the song 
and the laugh went round, and so 
did the youth gaily weave the maze 
of the sportive dance ! Lovely are 
these maidens, but bow far inferior 
to her loveliness! Does she yet re¬ 
member me ? Docs ber pure spirit 
behold the grief of my waste and 
widowed bosom ? Oh I ye gay re¬ 
vellers ! grief may smite you in the 
midst of your mirth, as it has done 
me, and leave you too in joyless de¬ 
spondency, and never-ending gloom. 
Your festivities tell me of days when 
I could also be the gayest of the gay ! 
And in the midst of all your joys, 1 
feel that addition to my sorrow which 
would come upon me, were you all as 
I am, or rather, were all your griefs 
poured upon my individual heart/' 
“My dear Plenry,” said I, “my own 
friend and old companion I recollect 
yourself; think where you are. I 
am sure you would not wish to ex¬ 
pose the state of your feelings, and 
your secret gi*iefs, be their cause 
what it may, to the rude and curious 
gaze of so many strangers. Come, 
rouse your spirit! Be a man ; and 
do not yield so openly to the power 
of sorrow ! This, 1 can well per¬ 
ceive, is no place for you. Go, tell 
Mr AY. that you are unwell ;bid him 
good-night, and I will accompany 
you home. Nay, I will take no re¬ 
fusal,” continued J, seeing him hesi¬ 
tate ; “ I see too plainly that you arc 
unhappy; and for my own part, I 
assure you, that to remain any long¬ 
er here at present would be no gra¬ 
tification to me.” He suffered him¬ 
self to be persuaded; and after tak¬ 
ing our leave of the company and 
our kind host, wc walked away to¬ 
gether. 

The night was mild and calm. 
The faint dim edge of the waning 
moon was sinking languidly through 
the thin pale clouds,^ and gradually 
nearing through Ihe verge of the 
horizon. The stars were scattered. 
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few, large, and lustreless; not a 
breath of wind stirred ; and the rush 
of the burn sounded deeper and 
stronger than by day. We moved 
along in unbroken silence. I feared 
to call up the emotions which I had 
so lately witnessed in sucli fearful 
agitation. He appeared to be suffer¬ 
ing under an internal struggle. 1 
could remark the restrained and 
measured regularity of his breath¬ 
ings, evidently Warring with sup¬ 
pressed and struggling sighs. 1 not 
unfrequently* felt liia arm tremble 
within mine, as a strong shuddering 
passed over his w^hole frame. At 
length he suddenly stopped,—grasp¬ 
ed my band,—gazed upon me with 
a look of inexpressible emotion, and 
exclaiming, “ My only friend 
threw himself into my arms, leant 
his head upon my shoulder, and 
burst into-an unrestrained agony of 
tears. 1 am not ashamed to confess 
it, 1 wept along with him; and his 
heart was more relieved by the un¬ 
restrained utterance of its woe, and 
my deep sympathy, than it could 
have been by tlic most grave and 
colli moral lecture upon the unavail¬ 
ing nature of human sorrow. A short 
time brought us to the termination 
of our w^alk, during the remainder 
of which wc had continued almost 
as silent as before, each being too 
deeply engaged in thinking to admit 
of much conversation. AYhen we 
were about to separate, Henry broke 
through the restraint in which we 
had both continued, and spoke more 
freely than I had hoped for. My 
dear friend,” said he, “ I am sensi¬ 
ble of the extravagance of my con¬ 
duct this evening; and in considera¬ 
tion of our long and uninterrupted 
friendship, 1 feci that 1 owe you an 
explanation of my grief, which you 
must liave regarded as unaccount¬ 
able, and extremely ill-timed. But 
1 cannot, 1 dare not trust myself to 
do so in the way of common conver¬ 
sation. 1 could not endure to hear 
my own voice uttering the story of 
my grief. I will write a short ac¬ 
count of it, and send it to you as a 
letter. This you vnay regard as the 
highest possible proof of my friend- ^ 
ship for you, as you will then be 
my first, roy only confidant.” Wc 
then parted, after a warm and afihe- 
tionate farewell, and in the space of 
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a day or two 1 received the promised 
communication. 1 perused it with 
considerable interest^ and have every 
reason to believe that it is a simple 
statement of real occurrences^ and 
the feelings to which they gave 
birth. The following is a copy of 
my friend's letter^ without addition 
or alteration: 

Mv DiSAu FaiJiND, 

The kind sympathy which 
you displayed^ and which drew from 
me a promise of relating the secret 
cause of my grief, again comes upon 
me with a soothing influence and a 
sweet recollection, reminding me to 
fulfil my promise. Painful as the 
task may be, 1 feel it now my duty 
to perform it; nor will 1 shrink from 
it, though it will open afresh the 
wounds which can never be com¬ 
pletely healed. 

You may recollect accompanying 
me on a visit to the beautiful little 
country retreat of my dearest friend 
i\Irs-, and you cannot have for¬ 

got her lovely daughter, concerning 
whom you amused yourself awhile 
in teasing and rallying me. At that 
time, 1 was beginning to feel an un¬ 
accountable desire to make frequent 
repetitions of my visits, and to 
lengthen them as far as propriety 
would allow. 

It was then that an attachment to 
that lovely girl took entire posses¬ 
sion of my heart, stamped a bias 
upon my thoughts and feelings, and 
by its sad termination left me what 
1 now am, and must ever he—a 
lonely, companionlessmourncr. Your 
temporary absence from this part of 
the country prevented you from 
knowing what 1 now proceed, with 
a sick, sick heart, to relate^ I had 
l>ccome, by my repeated visits, a sort 
of privileged friend, permitted to 
conic as often as 1 could conveniently 
do so, and spend a few hours, with¬ 
out any regard to formal ceremony, 
and without requiring to assign any 
ostensible reason for my visit. £ 
had not, however, dared to ask tny 
own heart why my walks termi¬ 
nated so often at - , and why 

its pulsations became tremblingly 
rapid when that lovely girl met my 
oyes, walked beside, or conversed 
with me. About that time, one of 
the neighbours had invited a small 


a of his friends, chiefiy young 
&; thither I had the supreme 
felicity to conduct the fair object of 
my silent and almost unconscious 
adoration. The party were all known 
to each other, and the utmost har¬ 
mony and gladness prevailed. Dan¬ 
cing, as might be easily supposed, 
formed no small part of the evening's 
entertainment. In tins graceful ac¬ 
complishment, as ill all things be¬ 
longing to a finished education and 
a refined mind, Mary highly ex¬ 
celled. The joyous gaiety of all 
around her, and the enlivening ex¬ 
citement of sportive music, called 
forth her gentle spirits into more 
than usual buoyancy, and she look¬ 
ed, and breath^, and moved, pure 
and happy cheerfulness herself. But, 
why do 1 dwell on that night? why 
recal its glad moments to memory ? 
moments then enriched with plea¬ 
sures never, never to be renewed, 
but followed by a misery unspeaka¬ 
ble, interminable ! Suffice it to say, 
that, at the time of separation, it was 
observed, with much dismay, that 
the weather had changed greatly for 
the worse. A chilling sleety rain was 
driving fierce and fast, with a cold, 
bitterly cold east-wind; and wc 
were compelled to proceed home¬ 
wards through the midst of this in¬ 
clement blast, heated by the late 
mirthful exercise, and utterly un¬ 
provided with any means of protec¬ 
tion. 

In vain did I strip myself of every 
disposable part of my clothing to 
cover her,—in vain did 1 endeavour 
to shelter her from the violence of 
the wind and rain, by keeping my¬ 
self in the direction whence it blew. 
Alas! alas ! in spite of all my efforts, 
the extreme keenness of the cold, 
drifting, sleety rain, and the pene¬ 
trating wind, assailing a frame and 
a constitution naturally delicate, and 
at that time peculiarly exposed and 
sensitive of their attacks, struck a 
chillness to her heart, and through 
every vein, from the effects of which 
she never recovered ! 1 called next 
day to inquire after her health. 1 
saw her ; and by the pale, pale 
cheek and dim eye, the low sad tone 
of the voice, and the heavy breath¬ 
ing, 1 knew that she was iu, very ill 
indeed. When I beheld her altered 
looks, 1 felt my heart swell witli a 
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feeling now no longer ambiguous ; 
and in a moment of deep emotion^ 1 
ventured to express, what in different 
circumstances 1 would not have dared 
to utter. My suit was modestly, 
dispassionately, but firmly checked; 
yet were my visits not forbidden, 
and 1 had the satisfaction of per¬ 
ceiving that my temerity had not 
drawn upon me her hatred. My vi¬ 
sits, however, from that time, became 
rather less frequent, and assumed 
a more tender and deeply respectful 
character, and though ] still saw her, 
it was generally in the presence of 
her mother. 

. After a lingering and protracted ill¬ 
ness, she appeared to have overcome 
the strength of the disease, and to 
be again in a state of gradual re¬ 
covery. She herself seemed to think 
that she was no longer in any danger. 
Never shall I forget the delight 
which filled and overflowed my heart 
^ben 1 met her at a short distance 
from her mother’s bouse, one mild 
sunny afternoon, and in a playful 
tone she bade me observe the power 
of the sun, which had called her 
forth like a butterfly from its shel¬ 
ter, to flaunt and idle in his beams. 
Day after day passed on ; but her 
strength did not increase ; nay, in 
spite of her assertions to the con¬ 
trary, it seemed to diminish. 1 mark¬ 
ed the anxious looks of her mother, 
4nd 1 feared to speak of the lovely 
but faded form of the daughter. A 
fearful conjecture haunted my mind 
which 1 dared not investigate, and 
could not banish. At length, one 
day, after her mother had continued 
in a long and silent fit of abstrac¬ 
tion, into which she bad gradually 
fallen upon Mary’s leaving us, and 
retiring to her own room on account 
of fatigue, she roused herself up, 
and asked me what was my candid 
opinion concerning the state of her 
daughter’s health ? 1 fear," con¬ 

tinued she, with a voice almost chok¬ 
ed by sorrow, " I fear my poor 
Mary is fallen into a rapid consump¬ 
tion.' A long and bursting sigh, and 
Ml look of unutterable grief, was the 
only answer Icouldmake toher; and 
it told but too plainly that I had no¬ 
thing of hope or consolation to offer. 
From that day forward 1 watched her 
with deep and painful anxiety ; and 
4oily was the conviction forced upon 


me, stronger and stronger, that her 
days in this life were numbered, and 
fast nearing their termination. Often 
did the afflicted mother speak to me 
of her dear Mary, destin^ to fill an 
untimely tomb; and often, o^n 
did I wish that it could be possible 
for me to purchase her healtn at the 
expense of my own. And, oh ! how 
agonizing was it to behold a being so 
lovely, sulking ^adually under the 
influence of an insidious disease, like 
some fair flower smitten and blight¬ 
ed in the very source of its growth, 
and drooping into premature decay, 
in the midst of its expanding beauty ! 

But let me not dwell upon this 
part of my melancholy relation. 1 
need not attempt to describe the pro¬ 
gress of the incurable disease. Still 
less am I able to describe the unut¬ 
terable and increasing weight of woe 
which overpowered my heart, as 1 
saw her, the lovely, the gentle, the 
good, pining and wasting away,—dy¬ 
ing by degrees. 1 feel it yet, but no 
power of words can ever express its 
hundredth part! In a short time she 
became so weakened as to be obliged 
to stay within her room, and soon 
after she became unable to leave her 
bed. Several days passed without 
my seeing her, during which 1 con* 
tinned unremitting in my inquiries ; 
but every answer served only to 
strengthen my fears, and banish every 
faint glimmering of hope. At length, 
after a most painful and sickening 
interval, 1 was one day told that she 
had requested me to be called into 
her room. With throbbing heart 1 
obeyed; and entered with soft and 
gliding steps into that apartment 
where lay, never more to rise, ahe 
who was dearer to me than my own 
existence. Never, till the latest mo¬ 
ment of my life, shall 1 forget the 
scene and the occurrences of that 
hour. They are indelibly stamped 
upon my memory, and can only fade 
wnen memory itself is no more. 
Close beside tne head of her dying 
daughter’s bed there sat the mother, 
in deepest affliction, yet with a coun¬ 
tenance in which the intensity of 
maternal sorrow was subdued into 
silent, uncomplaining xes^^ation. 
Grief, mottal grief, hid stricken, and 
would have burst her heart, had it 
not been sustained by the conao* 
lation of religion, and soothed by 
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the balm of heavenly piety. She 
wept not j bat the subdued and tiglw 
ing tones of her voice, and the set-* 
tied sadness of her looks, spbke far 
more of woe than could have been 
done by the most copious floods of 
tears, and the loudest lamentations,—* 
woe which nothing could have en¬ 
abled her to support but an humble 
acquiescence in tile decrees of Provi¬ 
dence, founded upon a Arm belief of 
the pure and heavenly doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Gently supported by pillows, there 
lay the dying maiden. How chan¬ 
ged from her lately blooming in all 
the glow of youth and health! Wast¬ 
ed almost to a shadow, and sinking 
under the pressure of a mortal sick¬ 
ness, she was still lovely; but her 
beauty was of now a strange, un¬ 
earthly character. Too delicately fair 
for this life, she seemed like an inha¬ 
bitant of the aerial world. The mo¬ 
tion of the blood was almost visible 
in the small blue veins wander¬ 
ing across her pale marble fore¬ 
head ; and a light emanated iVom 
her mild eyes, full of a pure, lofty, 
and spiritual meaning. A faint sraUe 
overspread her face when she saw 
me, and she bade me come forward, 
and asked me kindly how 1 was, in 
a soft, low, silver tone, which thrilled 
through my very soul. " 1 am glad 
you are com^" said she; 1 wishra to 
see yon, as in all probability it is the 
last time I ever shall in this world.'' 

1 could not answer her; a thou¬ 
sand recollections and feelings rushed 
upon my heart, and overpowered me. 

Nay/* said she, that is unman¬ 
ly ; it is almost unkind : why would 
ou increase the sadness of my dying 
our, by yielding to unavailing sor¬ 
row? I had hoped that you would 
behave with more firmness. You 
make me hesitate to speak what 1 in¬ 
tended when I sent for you.” With 
a s^ng efibrt, 1 restrained my ari- 
tation, and aim continued; ** In the 
presence of my mother, and as a dy¬ 
ing woman, 1 may now say to you, 
what in no other cireumstances 1 
could have done. 1 have observed 
your attentions to me for some time, 
past; I could not but understand 
them; and I may no-w say that they 
were not disagreeable to me. 1 have 
thoui^t it my duty to say so mudi, 
because the awuiunee that your at- 
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tachment was, thoogb in secret, re¬ 
turned, is now the only recompence 
in my power to make you for your 
kindnesses. 1 therefore wish you 
that happiness with another which, 
had it pleased the Almighty, 1 might 
perhaps have shared. If 1 ro^ yet 
make one request, let me beg of you, 
for my sake, to com£wt my poor mo¬ 
ther. I had much more to say to you, 
but my weakness will not permit me. 
Give me your hand. Mi^ the bless¬ 
ing of God attend you! Farewell!” 

As she spoke thus, she gave me 
her soft, slender, and almost death- 
cold hand, and turned upon me such 
a look of kindness, holy love, and 
tender pity, that ray soul melted 
within me, and 1 could no longer 
control my feelings. 1 knelt beside 
the bed, pressed her baud to my heart, 
which rose and swelled in my breast 
almost to suflbeation, and so^ed au¬ 
dibly, while the tears fell ^st from 
my eyes, and moistened her pale and 
emaciat^ arm. For a short time I 
was insensible to every thing, so 
overwhelming was the agony of my 
grief. 1 cannot endure more, 1 do not 
think 1 shall endure so much, at the 
moment of death. 1 pressed her hand 
again and again to my lips, faltered 
out a broken farewell, and staggered 
out of the room. How 1 reached 
home, and bow I passed that night, 
1 know not. Next day 1 again went 
to make my usual inquiry. As 1 
approached the house, it seemed co¬ 
vered with sadness, darkness, and si¬ 
lence. An undefinable dread came 
over me- 1 dared not think, 1 even 
shuddered at the sound of my own 
breathings; 1 at last ventured to 
speak. It was as 1 might have ex¬ 
pected, but which I bad hoped, even 
in despite of certainty, would not 
yet be. The spirit which animated 
that fair form was fled. 1 got admis¬ 
sion into the house—into the room 
where die lav. 1 saw the body— 
a s^ht which will never cease to 
haunt my sleeping visions, and my 
waking imaginings. I see it now 
—pale, col^ lifeless—lovely, but 
awfuL My eyes are fixed on it, with 
a gaze of shuadering dread,—my soul 
yearns over it, yet shrinks ^m it 
with a feeling d ine&ble raystsry. 
What is it now ? what was it latdy? 
1 turned away in silence, and went 
and hid myself in the darkest past of 
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a thick plantation. My thoughtBj 
my feelings, 1 will not attempt to 
describe. 1 attended the funeral; 1 
sawthecoffin, that contained the body 
of her so deeply loved, committed to 
the dark and dreary grave; 1 heard 
the heavy, cold, damp mould fall, 
sounding drearily and sullenly over 
it, and 1 felt as if it were piled over 
my own breast. Every additional 
quantity thrown into the grave struck 
an additional chill into my heart—a 
chill which not the fairest form, nor 
the kindest smile of any woman, can 
ever remove. My affections are in¬ 
deed buried in that silent abode. 

Since that day, 1 have felt that I 
have indeed done with all the plea¬ 
sures and enjoyments of this world. 
Loneliness is ray portion, and my 
heart is wedded to ray remembrances, 
and to one soft ringlet of beautiful 
hair. When mirth and revelry ring 
around me, they remind me too 
powerfully of my irreparable loss, 
and call forth an insupportable in¬ 
tense recollection of that night which 
1 accuse as the cause of my Mary’s 
death. When friends forsake me, 
or the world frowns upon me* I feel 
myself without a sympathising heart 
to share and soothe my distress. In 
either case, in the extremes of grief 
occasioned by witnessing joy, or en¬ 
during injuries, 1 fly to the grave 
where ray only beloved lies. It is 
my retreat—my only place of re¬ 
fuge—ray quiet home, il^rth has 
to me no beauty, no allurement, but 
in that lone spot, where sleeps, in an 
untimely tomb, sbe who was more 
than all the world to me. The soft 
green grass, and the gentle daisy, 
often watered with my tears, which 
deck the turf that covers her dark 
and narrow bed of rest, are dearei^ to 
me than all the most beautiful and 
far-famed productions which the 
whole globe of earth can afford. The 
light drop of dew, suspended like a 
tear upon the wild-flower over her 
grave, is to me brighter than the 
most costly jewel glittering on the 
monarch’s diadem. At times, when 
my piefs are strongly excited, and 
my heart is sick and pained within 
me, I bend over the grave and moan 
aloud, while thoughts and fancies of 
unutterable horror come upon me. 1 
think of the cold mouldering body 
below, and 1 feel as if my own per¬ 


son were experiencing the same pro« 
cess of corruption, ara yet possessed 
of all its living powers of sensation 
and consciousness. 1 feel the cold, 
gnawing reptiles, clustering round 
my heart, which E^udders and thrills 
with morbid acuteness uf feeling. 1 
shut my eyes, and, beating my breast 
in desperate horror, prostrate myself 
upon the cold ground, and wish to 
be at rest at once and for ever. 

At other times 1 feel more soothed 
than agonized by indulging my grief. 
Tears may flow, but they are not the 
tears of bitterness;—sighs may heave 
my bosom, but they are not the deep, 
heart-bursting sighs of utter wretch¬ 
edness ; and, in the midst of ray 
sorrow, a dreamy pensiveness will 
grow over my mind, till, in fancy, I 
can hold communings with the saint¬ 
ed spirit of my Mary. I hear her 
soft and gentle voice calling me away 
from this land of sorrows to that 
home of pure peace and undisturbed 
repose, where the power of death 
shall be feared and felt no more. 

You lately witnessed ray emotions, 
you have now received a simple but 
true relation of their cause. Pity 
me or blame me at your pleasure. 1 
cannot command my feelings if I 
would, nor perhaps would I if 1 
could. 1 once possessed a light and 
sportive heart; 1 never shall again. 
I could once have enjoyed the song 
and the dance; they now only sad¬ 
den my soul, plunge me into deeper 
melancholy, or call forth a burst of 
uncontrollable anguish. My heart 
may rest for a little in chill torpidity, 
but when moved, its emotions arc 
those of woe:— 

My heart was calm, its griefs were stiUM, 
And all its silent woes might seem 
As when, by Winter’s cold breath chill’d. 
Soft glides the noiseless. Ice-bound 
stream. 

But from my heart, and from my. brain. 
These feelings ne’er can banish’d be ; 
They slumber’d, but they wake again 
In one wild burst of agony. 

Affesh the stream of sorrow flows. 

My heart’s deep wounds are open tore; 
My bosom heaves with all the woes 
So keenly, wildly felt before. 

Have I not knelt beside the grave 
Where my soul’s hopes all buried lie. 
And pluck’d the weeds that o’er it wave ? 
Then what have I to do with joy! 
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!M'o more* my heart! oh I never more 
Canat thou thoae joyous days renew. 
When life the form of pleasure wore, 
And hope shone amUing on my view! 

The cup of joy, doshM from my Up, 

Has fallen untosted; from my grasp 
My promis'd hopes elusive slip, 

And empty air alone I clasp. 

Hopeless, companionless, forlorn, 

A lonely thing I wander now; 

No heart to cheer me when 1 mourn, 

No hand to bind my aching brow ! 

Sweet smiles the earth, and sweet the 
skies. 

But, ah ! they smile for me no more; 
For I have done with worldly joys. 

And wish my term of life were o'er ! 

But I will cease my idle moan, 

And sternly mock at joy or woe; 

I'U tread my destin'd path alone. 

And hopes and loves 1 will not know* 

One only pleasure now remains 

That X in this dark world can share— 
To soothe the weary mourner's pains. 
And cheer the heart oppress'd with 
care! 


1 feel deeply grateful for ^our 
kind, aympatnetic coiumiscration ; 
but I entreat you never, in your in¬ 
tercourse with me, personally or 
otherwise, to mention, or in any way 
allude to what 1 have here related. 
You need not attempt to advise me 
against indulging melancholy and 
grief; 1 know all that your kindness 
would urge upon the subject; 1 can 
easily conceive your reasons—but all 
reasoning would be completely in 
vain. These feelings of grief and 
lonely sadness are now become fami¬ 
liar to me; they arc, as it were, 
identified with my soul, and form a 
part of its constitution. To lay them 
aside would be attended with more 
pain than to indulge them. They 
are all that remain to me of former 
days, and the only solace of those 
that now drag wearily along. My 
fate is fixed, and 1 need not vainly 
repine. That yours may be blessed 
with brighter enjoyments, 1 most 
ardently wish. Farewell. 

H. M. 


TRAVELLIKG REMIKISCEKCES. 

lji/ons»—Theodore and Adelaide* 


One of the noblest prospects in 
France opens on the view as the 
traveller, advancing from the north, 
attains the summit of that ridge of 
the Jura which overlooks the plain 
of Lyons. Behind, the vine-clad 
hills and rich champaign of Bur¬ 
gundy extend their varied charms of 
landscape. In front mingle, in agree¬ 
able succession, along the gentler 
and nearer slopes, cottages, orchards, 
vineyards, and corn-Belds; while 
on the remoter and less accessible 
steeps, hanging woods lend a bolder 
feature to the softness of cultivated 
Nature, 

I si misto il culto h col negletto.” 

Beyond, the eye in vain attempts to 
scan the vast extent of country which 
expands below, where the Rhone and 
Saoue unite, and roll their collected 
waters, glowing like broad lines of 
silver on a field of azure. Between 
these two rivers, at their junction, 
and considerably less elevated than 
the situation of the ancient Lvgdu^ 


nwn, appears its modem represents* 
tive, with white buildings, and loftv, 
but narrow streets, gleaming througn 
the distance, in diminished, yet iro'*- 
proved perspective. Far on the verge 
of the horizon, in shadowy hues, 
rising like the fantastic shapes of 
evening clouds, are descried the dis¬ 
tant Alps, 

Disabitati, e d'ombre oscuri e neri.** 

No two objects of the same kind, 
and in so close vicinity, ever present¬ 
ed a more striking contrast than the 
rivers Rhone and Saone, before their 
union at Lyons. The latter—the 
Arar of Ccesar—glides away, as de«- 
scribed by the conqueror of Gaul, 
with a motion so gentle, that it 
leaves the eye uncertain in what di<* 
rection the current flows." On the 
contrary, ** the rapid Rhone,*' already 
a very broad and noble stream, pours 
its majestic tide with such impetuo¬ 
sity, that, after joining its lagging 
consort, boats proceeding from Lyons 
to Avignon, and caaied jalong by the 
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current oUly, accomplish this passage, 
of IdO miles, in twenty-four hours *. 

The economy of these trading 
boats, as I had an opportunity <n 
examining it, further up the Rhone, 
on the route to Greneva, is curious. 
They are of various dimensions, 
from thirty to eighty or ninety feet 
long—^fiat bottomed, without any 
keel—very wide in the beam—shal- 
low, and slightly tapering towards 
both extremities, which are square, 
and, from the curvature of the form, 
rise very considerably above the sur¬ 
face of the stream. At each end is 
a long and heavy oar, or rudder, 
serving for the purpose, not of row¬ 
ing, but of keeping the bark in the 
middle of the current, and in order 
to prevent it from l^ing whirled 
round, or dashed against the banks. 
This, from the rapidity of the stream, 
must he an employment often of 
hazard, and always of labour; yet 
women, as frequently as the more 
robust sex, are seen thus engaged. 
These boats are constructed of fir, 
chesnut, or oak, and even in the 
largest, not a single iron bolt is to be 
found. The frame-work, rude, but 
strong, is held together by pins of 
oak, over which is fixed, by the same 
means, a thin sheathing of fir, or 
chesnut deal. This external cover¬ 
ing is not made to lap over, according 
to the regular mode of boat-building; 
but the difierent pieces are put edge 
to edge; nor is any solicitude shewn 
to render the joints close, which are " 
merely rough hewn with the axe, 
and bevelled outwards. When the 
whole fabric is thus finished, the in¬ 
terstices are stuffed, or, if the expres¬ 
sion may be allowed, the seams 
caulked with moss; over which a 
split of oak, of the thickness of an 
ordinary hoop, is fixed by small clasps 
of iron, flat in the middle, and sharp¬ 
ened at both ends. These being 
driven into the opposite sides of the 
joint, are bent over the hoop and 


stuffing, rendering the wlude firm, 
mid pmectly water-tight 

In barks so inartificially construct¬ 
ed, the inhabitants of these parts en¬ 
counter the fearful rapidity of the 
Rhone, carrying the produce of the 
country—grain, wine, raw silk, wool, 
and honey—to Lyons, to Avignon, 
and even to the Mediterranean. The 
boat is generally disposed of at the 
place where the cargo is discharged. 
When the neighbouring proprietors, 
therefore, or villages of a district, 
have collected the surplus of their 
annual produce, they build one of 
these boats, in which the united stock 
is sent to market, under care of the 
most experienced, or deepest inter¬ 
ested of the joint owners. 

Besides the beauty of its situation, 
the amenity of its climate, and the 
general urbanity of its citizens,—re¬ 
commendations which rather point 
it out as an agreeable place of per¬ 
manent residence,—Lyons presents 
little to interest the passing stranger. 
The Museum contains a large and 
curious assemblage of Roman anti¬ 
quities, discovered chiefly in the vici¬ 
nity, as also a collection of pictures, 
the best of which were the gift of 
Napoleon. The Hotel de Ville is a 
large, but inelegant structure, and 
only remarkable as associated with 
the sanguinary events of the Revolu¬ 
tion, not one of the least evils of 
which, to Lyons, was the destruction 
of numerous monuments of early 
French art, principally in bronze f. 
The Hospital d^Anti^aiile, former¬ 
ly, till converted to the present more 
u^ul purpose, the seat of a mo¬ 
nastic institution, is really a noble 
establishment, capable of receiving 
fiOO patients; and in its internal 
arrangements exhibits a remilarity, 
neatness, and comfort, highly pleas¬ 
ing to a benevolent mind. 

This is a general asylum for every 
species of malady ; and accordingly 
the same edifice, perhaps not judi- 


* In the eurrent of the Rhone, at Lyons, are moored floating.mills, for grinding 
com and wheat, which are turned merely by the force of the stream. 

MHiile the writer of tiiese notes was at Lyons, they were busied in getting up a 
new statue of Louis XIV. instead of that which disappeared during the Revolution. 
In the Hotel de Ville, idao, were two bronze statues of the Rhone and Saone, muUlated 
nt'tbat period: they ore Coaton, and exhiMt good spechnena of the fine and 
oMvgetIc execution of that master. In nMt(Hring thn tnonuments of art,Loi^ 
a Member of the AUUnee^n has disoovared greater anxiety ftr lecdachtg the 
statues of tinm of Shinfr. 
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ciouftly, contains ivithin itself several 
distinct hospitals. On visiting that 
appropriated to lunatics, the appear- 
anoe of one of the ceils particularly 
struck me; round the walls were 
inscribed, in charcoal, various passa¬ 
ges from the Greek and Roman clas¬ 
sics—from the best French writers— 
and also from several of the Italian 
poets. In a comer of this interesting 
chamber, the poor inmate was dis¬ 
covered, seated on the bed. He rose 
as we entered, appearing to be about 
five and thirty, or perhaps forty; 
pale and emaciated, but with a coun¬ 
tenance which had formerly been 
handsome, and was even now pleasing, 
though the expression, to a certain 
degree, was rendered haggard by the 
squalidness inseparable from long 
confinement. A momentary wild¬ 
ness, a rapid unsettling of the eye, 
were the only indications of mental 
alienation—effects, however, so evan¬ 
escent, that they would have escaped 
notice in one at liberty, and not sus¬ 
pected of labouring under that most 
fearful of all calamities. Observing 
my attention arrested by the inscrip¬ 
tions, he seemed gratified, and a feeble 
smile played for an instant over his 
pallid features. 

Like moon-light on a marble statue.*’ 

It was a smile of conscious triumph, 
which would have said, I was not 
always thusbut the suff^usion had 
fled before it could well be marked ! 
Courteously advancing, he addressed 
me with an introductory line from a 
well-known passage in the iEneid ; 
then paused, as if he -waited my re¬ 
ply in that which followed; appa¬ 
rently employing this little artifice, 
in order to ascertain whether I un¬ 
derstood the Latin poet. Satisfied 
in this particular, he was seemingly 
much Ratified, and continued to con¬ 
verse in that lan^age, which he 
^ke with tolerable correctness and 
fluency. Nothing for some time hap¬ 
pened, that, to the most attentive ob¬ 
server, could indicate 

<1 delicate chain 

Of Ihooght once tangled—never cleared 
Bgrins” 

on the contrary, the conversation was 
rational, and well supported ; but at 


length .the word Libertas occurring 
in some remark of mine, discovered 
the latent wound. The human 
mind, in a state of mild insanity, 
often presents a striking resemblance 
to a finely-tuned instrument, of 
which one chord only is relaxed; in 
the latter, though the full series of 
notes remain incomplete, yet, if touch¬ 
ed by a delicate and skilful hand, it 
will, to a certain extent, still dis¬ 
course sweet music;** but if these 
hounds be passed, all harmony is de¬ 
stroyed, and jarring discord succeeds. 
Thus the poor sufferer enjoysfrequent 
intervals; yet, amid the calmness and 
collectedness of apparent serenity, a 
look, a word, is sufficient to awaken 
those recollections which darken and 
unhinge the spirit. The effect was 
instantaneous on the unhappy being 
at Lyons. Forgetting, in the eager¬ 
ness of declamation, the idiom which 
he had hitherto employed, or finding 
more ready utterance in his native 
tongue— La Liberie—ceat un mof— 
un songe~eUe exiate peuiHre dana 
Vxdie-^maia la realiU, oil irouvera f- 
on ?— une notion quiperd lea hommea! 
—La Liberie f—SL^aln exclaimed hej 
with a wild and demoniacal laugh, 
casting a hurried glance towards the 
half-open door, outside of which stood 
the keeper, and baring at the same 
time his wrist, on which were still 
visible, though not recent, the gall- 
ings of irons; then pausing, he add¬ 
ed in thrilling accents,— En voild lea 
^frtiiis /—-voar po« vcK—TOOi !— 
and pointing to the grated window, 
threw himself in reckLess despair on 
the bed. 1 could bear it no longer. 
The result of my inquiries respecting 
the previous fortunes of one who had 
so deeply interested me, was, that he 
had been regarded as a man of ^eat 
talent, and had been employed in a 
civil capacity under the in^rial ad¬ 
ministration of France. Being dis¬ 
missed, with some appearance of 
harshness, on the present dynasty 
coming into power, he had supported 
himself by his pen. He had express¬ 
ed in bis writings sentiments too 
free, or perhaps too true. He was 
thrown into prison. During this 
confinement, his wife died of a bro¬ 
ken heart, and her*s was soon followed 
by the death of an only child. The 
poor man*s reason sunk under these 
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accumulated miseries; and when no¬ 
thing more was to be apprehended 
from the eifbrts of a mind which 
its cruelty had wrecked^ Govern¬ 
ment humanely transferred its for¬ 
lorn victim from a prison to a mad¬ 
house. 

The environs of Lyons being most 
delightful, and abounding in pictu¬ 
resque views of Nature, it was re¬ 
solved to devote one entire day to 
the enjoyment of their beauties. The 
banks of the Saone will be the fa¬ 
vourite haunt of tlie traveller who 
loves such studies, for those of the 
Rhone are flat. Crossing the former, 
then, by one of the six bridges which 
unite the two divisions of the city, 
(Lyons being situate on both sides 
of this river, the older lying on the 
north, but themoreimportant quarter 
on the south bank of the stream,) 1 
ascended the rocky steeps which over¬ 
look the town. Proceemng along the 
summit of these broken acclivities for 
about half a league, we arrive at 
the ruins of an ancient aqueduct, 
overhanging the deep valley in which 
is built the village, or rather suburb, 
of St, Juste, Here the views com¬ 
manding the city, the rivers, and 
the whme adjacent country, are tru¬ 
ly grand ; while the ruin itself forms 
a very fine object, independent of 
those recollections with which the 
vestiges of a remote and enlightened 
antiquity are alwaysassociated. These 
remains consist of a lofty square 
tower, standing immediately on the 
brow of the eminence; behind which, 
on the plain, is one entire arch, with 
fragments of many others. The 
whole is of stone, intermixed with 
brick. The outer arches are turned 
with that large flat species, of a bright 
red colour, which is peculiarly distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Roman 
brick; while the exterior coating 
has been formed (for in many parts 
it has fallen away) of a smidl, and 
darker-coloured brick, disposed in di¬ 
agonal arrangement, or, as it is term¬ 
ed in the language of archaiedogists, 
reticulated. The body of the struc¬ 
ture is composed of flint stones, bro¬ 
ken into fragments, then thrown to¬ 
gether promiscuously, and consoli¬ 
dated by cement poured upon them; 


constituting that kind of irre^lar 
masonry ciuled by classical antiqua¬ 
ries opus ruderai^m. This has cer¬ 
tainly been a labour of some magni¬ 
ficence, but to one acquainted with 
monuments of the same kind existing 
in Italy, it conveys no elevated idea 
of the grandeur of an ancient pro¬ 
vincial capital. 

The opinions which, from the ap¬ 
pearance and site of this ruin, have 
been attempted to be maintained,— 
that the ancients were acquainted 
with the law in hydrostatics, by 
wliich water is found to rise in pipes 
to the level of its source, are certain¬ 
ly erroneous, or at least can derive 
no support from any circumstance in 
the present instance. The square 
tower is not the termination of the 
aqueduct, but merely one of those 
castcUa so commonly to be met with 
in similar ruins in Italy, and intro¬ 
duced for the purpose of strengthen¬ 
ing the work, or, in some few in¬ 
stances, for ornament. On care¬ 
fully examining the valley beneath, 
ruins of pillars and of buttresses, si¬ 
milar to those on the plain alwve, 
are to be found in the walls of seve¬ 
ral houses; while, in the opposite 
side of the valleys, low arches, al¬ 
most buried in the soil, and in a direc¬ 
tion agreeing with the general course 
of the whole, are to be traced. These 
circumstances clearly point out an 
uninterrupted continuation of the 
work. In crossing the valley of St. 
Juste, indeed, the height of the ori¬ 
ginal structure must have been very 
considerable, but not to be compared 
with the arches which still exist 
among the mountains east of Rome. 

Tracing the course of the Saone 
to some distance above Lyons, its 
banks become most enchantingly ro¬ 
mantic ; secluded vallies open at in¬ 
tervals on the view, and leave the 
spectator to penetrate their recesses* 
These, within themselves, frequent¬ 
ly disclose a little world of beauty, 
where rocks, waterfalls, woods, and 
streams, are intermingled with scenes 
of a gentler cast, where the mpe 
blushes, the grain waves, and the 
cottage rears its peaceful aspect, with 
white walls, and flattened roof, 
hid by the embowering foliage 


It is curious to mark the progressive change in this respect, as the traveller pur- 
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The most distant of these valliesj 
to which iny little excursion extend¬ 
ed, surpas^ all others in magni¬ 
ficence and loveliness. The uplands, 
where too steep for culture, were 
crowned with fine trees;—here thin 
and scattered, shewing between their 
tall grey stems the most luxuriant 
herbage, on which sheep were brow¬ 
sing ;—there, closely plan ted and um¬ 
brageous, they shed a delicious cool¬ 
ness. Along the bottom, and ir¬ 
regularly indenting the acclivities, 
were stretched out, in every variety 
of shape, patches of the richest 
cultivation ; while a stream of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, pursuing its 
devious course through these scenes 
of beauty, by its sound and motion, 
diffused over the whole an ever-vary¬ 
ing charm. Far up the vale, on the 
summit of a rocky promontory, round 
whose base swept the stream in dark 
eddies, stood the ruins of what had 
once been a feudal niansion. Though 
of no great extent, and, as usual, 
very irregular in its plan, yet the 
high and pointed gables and turret- 
ed battlements, the massive walls 
and corner towers, aided by the com¬ 
manding situation, gave an air of 
lofty grandeur to the pile. Behind 
the castle, extending backwards from 
the stream, was'a level tract of con¬ 
siderable extent, gradually subsiding 
from the slope of the valley. On 
the nearer portion of this little plain 
might still be traced the remains of 
a garden, its long stone terraces and 
fiights of steps being partly removed, 
and partly visible among the long 
withered grass, while all around 

** Was clothed in living emerald.’* 

In nearly an opposite direction 
flowed the stream, with the violence 
of a torrent, being confined in a nar¬ 
row channel by lofty and precipitous 
hanks. Across, this ralf, considerably 
above the castle, there appeared to 
have been a bridge, of which a rude 


pillar still remained on a mass of 
rock, rising to some height from 
the middle of the current. By this 
means the opposite sides were united, 
as will appear in the sequel, by a 
wooden platform. 

I had lingered long amid these 
scenes, and the shades of evening 
were approaching before an opportu¬ 
nity occurred of making any inquiry 
respecting their former history. Meet¬ 
ing at length with one whose ap¬ 
pearance bespoke the easy circum¬ 
stances of the small proprietaire, 1 
began to question him on this sub¬ 
ject. His information, however, ex¬ 
tended no farther, than that the castle 
and its demainshad originally belong¬ 
ed to the family de Montliillicr, but 
were now the property of a noble¬ 
man who resided in a distant part 
of the country. To this account a 
request was added, couched in the 
politest terms, such as in France 
frequently surprises the traveller as 
above the tank of the speaker, 
that I^onsieur would honour his 
humble cottage and plain supper, in 
which case his niece, AugusfinCf a 
very good girl, ei qui avoit du senti¬ 
ment, would doubtless have much 
leasure in relating to Monsieur the 
istory of the last baron/' The in¬ 
vitation was too agreeable, and too 
kindly offered, to be refused. On ar¬ 
riving at a large and substantial cot¬ 
tage, the old man led the way into 
a very neat apartment—the floor of 
shining tiles, scrupulously clean— 
the walls coarsely but not inelegant¬ 
ly painted in arabesques, to imitate 
paper-hangings—the bed, the prin¬ 
cipal ornament, white as snow, and 
the pillows edg^ with lace Augus¬ 
tine soon made her appearance, with 
a supper of bread, milk, and grapes. 
Augustine was in truth deserving of 
the praises bestowed by her uncle. 
She was very pretty, and with that 
frank and lively naivete of manner 
which so peculiarly distinguishes her 


» 

sues his way towards the south, till at Naples he finds the roofs of cottage and palace 
quite flat; even at Lyons the circumstance is very perceptible. 

* Let it not be supposed that this description is exaggerated. Every traveller must 
have remarked how very common, and often how beautifully executed these ara¬ 
besque ornaments are. This is still more remarkable in Italy; in both countries^ 
indeed, it but too plainly shews the little value of time and labour. The French 
Peasant a peculiar pleasure in a splendid bed, and in the furniture of this aU 
their superfluous wealth is displayed. 
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countrywomen, was united an ex- 
ression of intelligence and feeling 
i^ly interesting. Our rural reput 
being soon finished, she gave, with 
much propriety, a recital which fur* 
nished the subject of the following 
narrative* 

The Baron de Monthillier, the last 
remaining representativeof an ancient 
and illustrious house, after serving 
with honour in the armies of his Sove¬ 
reign, had retired, to spend, on his 
paternal domains, the evening of 
his days, and to superintend the 
education of his only daughter, the 
lovely Adelaide. She had been de¬ 
prived, while yet an infant, of that 
neatest of all blessings to a youth- 
^ female—the care of a tender and 
accomplished mother. This circum¬ 
stance had thrown a shade of melan¬ 
choly over the character and pur¬ 
suits of the Baron, and only in his 
daughter did he seem to acknow¬ 
ledge the tie which bound him to 
life. In her he beheld the only solace 
of his grief, and in watching her im¬ 
provement he found the most pleu^ 
ing occupation. Nor was she un¬ 
worthy of his care. Talents such u 
fall to the lot of few, a disposition 
the most engaging, and a form the 
most lovely, marked the rising years 
of Adelaide. 

The Baron, his daughter, and her 
gouvemante, an elderly lady of ele¬ 
gant manners and accomplishments, 
the widow of an officer who had 
served under her present protector, 
had for many years composed the 
only inmates of the cutle. At length, 
in the twelth year ojT Adelaide's age, 
a new event introduced an addition 
to their domestic circle. 

The only sister of the Baron had 
early in life formed an imprudent 
match,—for such the world presumes 
to call those connections which are 
hallowed by aflection, though not re- 
conunendea by the meaner advan¬ 
tages of wealth or rank. Her hus¬ 
band was by birth a Swiss, in which 
county he possessed a sm^l proper¬ 
ty, where his family lived happily, 
tnough not splendidly. 

His sister had never ceased to be 
an object of warm aflection to the 
Baron; but the hereditary pride of 
birth, and dislike of every thing like 
plebeian connection, were among his 


strongest prejudices. His sister and 
her husband were equally, but more 
rationally proud, in disdaining to so¬ 
licit wbat they deemed unworthily 
denied. No intercourse, therefore, 
had ever been maintained between 
the separated relatives. In tbe hap¬ 
piness of domestic duties, in tbe con¬ 
versation of the man she loved, and 
in the education of her only son, this 
sister, however, never once found 
cause to regret the sacrifice of useless 
pomp for real, though humble hap¬ 
piness* But, in this life, there is no 
permanent felicity. Before their son, 
the little Theodore, bad attained his 
seventh year, this kind husband and 
affectionate parent died. 

To his widowed mother, Theodore 
now remained the only comfort, and 
to his education she directed all her 
care. For such a duty, both from 
ability and affSection, no one could 
be better qualified; and her son was 
thus enabled to acquire accomplish^ 
ments which would have graced any 
rank. But misfortune seemed to 
pursue the youthful sufferer. Scarce¬ 
ly had he attained his fourteenth 
year, when his mother, who bad 
long been in a declining state, breath¬ 
ed her last. Thus, at an age when 
it is most important to bend the in¬ 
cipient passions to their proper ob¬ 
jects, and to accustom them earlv 
to control,—at an age where so mudi 
may be done towards forming tlm 
future character, was he deprived of 
both bis gimrdians. These were the 
only reflections which seriously dis¬ 
turbed die death-bed hours of his 
mother*. She would not leave him, 
indeed, in want; but who was to 
watch over hia mowing years,—to 
conduct him, with honour and pro¬ 
priety, to manhood ? ** My brother,'* 
she would say, ** was ever generous 
and noble,—^he once loved me ; and 
tboi^h he in some measure disowned 
our mtle circle, because 1 preferred 
happiness to ^ splendour, he never 
used me unkindly; surely be will 
not refuse the dying request of an 
only, and once-dear sister. He will 
not, be cannot, deny protection to 
her orphan child, whom, as the last 
act of her oMurtal existemce, she re¬ 
commends to bis care.** Aocordin^y 
she traced, with trembUng kand, a 
few lines to the Barra. ''Theodim# 
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niy cliildt" said she to her son, a few 
hours l»fore her death, '' when you 
have laid me by the side of your ho¬ 
noured father, bear this letter to 
Fraiice,^to your uncle the Baron de 
Monthillier; and, aa you have ever 
been obedient to me, be equally sub¬ 
missive to what your uncle may de¬ 
termine. He is noble and generous ; 
endeavour to merit his approbation, 
as you would have laboured to de¬ 
serve my esteem/’ 

The Baron de Monthillier was one 
evening seated in the apartment 
where he usually spent that portion 
of the day with Adelaide and her 
aged governess, when he was in¬ 
formed that a youthful stranger wish¬ 
ed to be introduced. Theodore-— 
for it was he, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, tall and slender, yet ele¬ 
gant in person, his dark locks curl¬ 
ing in profusion round a countenance 
sweet, indeed, in its expression, but 
still retaining the strong impress of 
recent sorrow—then advanced, and 
presented his mother’s letter. A 
struggle between pride and feeling 
seemed for a moment to agitate the 
mind of the Baron ; but the kindlier 
affections soon obtained the mastery, 
and he folded his nephew to his 
bosom. 

Theodore bad not long been estab¬ 
lished an inmate in the family of 
his new protector, when he became 
a general favourite. In the hand¬ 
some youth, the Baron beheld the 
image of a long-lost and beloved 
sister ; and in admiring his noble 
and generous disposition, he almost 
forgot the imaginary stigma derived 
from his father’s plebeian birth. To 
the aged friend of his fair cousin, 
Theodore rendered himself no less 
agreeable, by the respectful manner 
in which he was ever solicitous to 
pay those attentions to which her 
years and sex entitled her,—atten¬ 
tions not less acceptable that circum- 
Btances no longer enabled her to oom- 
mand them. Respect is ever valued 
in proportion as it is voluntarily 
shewn, and doubly grateful, in ad¬ 
verse fortune, to those whose un¬ 
doubted right it once was. 

Between the youthful cousins an in¬ 
timacy still more delightful, an union 
still more tdose, was soon establish¬ 
ed, and cemented by the equality 
of age,—^by the agreement of taste,— 
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and, in some measure, by the simila¬ 
rity of their pursuit. While Thw- 
dore foUowedhta severer studies, with 
ardent application, under a learned 
monk of a neighbouring monastery, 
he was not neglectful of more ele¬ 
gant accomplishments, the ptindplea 
of which he had acquired from the 
instruction of his excellent mother. 
These were now prosecuted in com¬ 
pany with Adelaide. Thus excited, 
he found himself capable of exer¬ 
tions hitherto unknown, or deemed 
unattainable. The books which they 
perused,—the languages which they 
studied,—the poets which they read 
together, possessed charma not to be 
discovered in their solitary and di¬ 
vided pursuits. Never did music 
breathe sounds so meltingly sweet. 
Scarcely, indeed, was there harmony 
to tliem, when they played not in 
accompaniment to each other. But 
above all, their walks, amid the beau¬ 
tiful and romantic scenery surround¬ 
ing the chateau, constituted the most 
delicious moments of existence. 
Theodore being fully two years older 
than his cousin, and the age of the 
Baron, as also of Adelaide’s instruc¬ 
tress, being such as leads to prefer 
repose, the youth was taught to 
consider himself as the protector of 
the young and lovely being who, on 
these occasions, clung to him for sup. 
port. It was, in truth, a sight capa¬ 
ble of awakening the deepest interest 
in their future fate, to behold two 
beings so young, so beautiful, so 
amiable, so pure, regarding each 
other with looks of unutterable af¬ 
fection ; each beholding in the other 
all that was necessary to the happi¬ 
ness of both, yet unconscious whence 
these feelings sprung, save from the 
connection of mere r^ationship. 

Years thus flew rapidly away, 
unmarked in their flight, and both 
the cousins were approaching to that 
maturer age, when conecious Nature 
takes the marm, yet leaves the bosom 
ignorant of the cause of fegr, and 
dubious of its own feelings. A wanner 
blush suffhsed the cheek of Ade¬ 
laide when pressed by the lips of 
Theodore, in commendation of some 
sentiment which she had uttered, or 
observation she had made; and she 
dared not, as hitherto, yet knew not 
why, return his caresses. Again, 
when the hand of his fair cousin 

Y 
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pressed affectionately, or by accident, 
that of the youth, a thrilling sense- 
tion, half extacy, half pain," per¬ 
vaded his whole frame; so sweet, yet 
80 powerful, he hardly knew whether 
to court or to fear its indulgence. 
In short, both felt, without knowing 
it, that most delightful of all pas¬ 
sions, a first, an early love,-—a state 
of felicity in which the human breast 
can be placed but once, and which is 
perhaps the purest, the most unal¬ 
loyed enjoyment which it is in this 
life destined to feel. 

But such happiness must he tran¬ 
sitory. Theodore was the first to 
discover the state of his mind, and 
to perceive his danger. Bxternal cir¬ 
cumstances, indeed, forced this know¬ 
ledge upon him, as the fiush amidst 
the darkness of night may disclose to 
the mariner the ripple on those 
breakers of which he slumbered in 
forgetfulness. War had some time 
before been declared by France a- 
gainst Switzerland, and had conti¬ 
nued to he carried on with that 
violence and cruelty which ever 
mark a contest between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, when the latter 
has once been roused to arms. Theo¬ 
dore loved dearly his country. He 
therefore began to consider -it as dis¬ 
honourable uius to forsake her in the 
hour of danger. What detained him 
in France ? Alas! must he confess, 
even to his own heart, that Adelaide 
was the cause of his delay ? He start¬ 
ed at this discovery, as if an abyss 
had opened at his feet; and the re¬ 
flections which naturally arose on the 
occasion filled his mind with anxiety 
and regret. He wished to be gone, 
yet knew not how to mention the 
subject to the Baron, who intended 
that his nephew should carry arms 
in the service of France, aluiough 
reluctance to a separation had hither¬ 
to procrastinated that event. To^have 
now entered into these views, or even 
to remain inactive, Theodore consi¬ 
dered in the highest degree culpable ; 
while his uncle's prejudices, in fa¬ 
vour of this service, were, he knew, 
very great, and that the execution of 
the designs which he now meditated 
would for ever forfeit his friendship. 
But were not these views correct, and 
would not his sainted mother, whose 
dying words had inculcated ob^ience 
to his uncle, have approved them ? In 


the meantime, he could only tempo¬ 
rise, without resolving on any thing 
but to conceal his intentions both 
flrom Adelaide and from her father. 

Circumstances, however, produced 
8 crisis sooner than was anticipated. 
The melancholy and restraint now 
visible in the deportment of Theo¬ 
dore could not escape the observa¬ 
tion of his cousin, whose penetration 
was rendered acute by the state of 
her own heart. One evening, while 
seated in a small summer-house, 
which, standing on a romantic steep 
near the extremity of the grounds 
surrounding the chateau, usually 
terminated their walks, the cousins 
were insensibly betrayed into a con¬ 
versation, which disclosed to each 
other their mutual love. Theodore 
alone concealed his intention of join¬ 
ing the patriot bands of his country¬ 
men. But, my dear Adelaide," 
continued he, 1 must leave Mon- 
thillier; both prudence and duty 
dictate my departure. Your father 
will never consent to our union, and 
1 cannot think for a moment of be¬ 
traying the confidence of my bene¬ 
factor, or your peace of mind. I am 
not worthy of you; I should then 
be less so. When you no longer 
daily see me, your bosom will re¬ 
cover its wonted serenity." “ Theo¬ 
dore, cruel Theodore!" replied Ade¬ 
laide ; do you indeed wiw to break 
my heart ? Alas! how can T, even 
were it my desire, forget you ? Have 
I not, for many happy years, been 
taught to love you as a brother? 
Wretched greatness! why should 1 
not forsake all ?—^let me go with you 
to Switzerland,-*your parents were 
happy there,—happy in each other, 
-^can we not be so likewise ? Ah ! 
what have I said ?—wretch that I 
am, do 1 forget the duty which a 
father, a generous and indulgent fa¬ 
ther, claims?" Here she burst into 
tears, and, covering her face with 
her hands, wept bitterly; then re¬ 
suming, in a calm and subdued tone 
of voice, Theodore, you are right; 
duty and prudence demand our se¬ 
paration ; obtain your uncle's appro¬ 
bation of your future plans, and the 
sooner you leave Monthillier the 
better for us both." A long silence 
was only interrupted by the <^ning 
of the door of a smau oratoire at¬ 
tached to the summer-house, from 
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which the Baron entered- Induced 
by the beauty of the evening, he had, 
contrary to his usual custom, ex¬ 
tended his walk so far; and while 
engaged in his devotions, the youth¬ 
ful cousins entered the summer¬ 
house, to whose conversation he had 
thus been made an unwilling listener. 
The trembling lovers now concluded 
themselves lost, and falling on their 
knees before the Baron, each wished 
only to implore that his resentment 
would spare the other. What, then, 
was their surprise, when, looking 
with the kindest expression on both, 
the Baron addressed them: ** Ilise, 
my children, and in each other re¬ 
ceive the reward of your virtue, and 
of your filial piety. Cherish those 
sentiments which have hitherto di¬ 
rected your conduct. Theodore, in 
this trembling hand which 1 now 
place in thine, accept the only pre¬ 
cious gift which 1 have to bestow. 
Hank, birth, and wealth, are to be 
valued, when, by our station in life, 
we have to maintain the dignity and 
the importance of a name which has 
descended unsullied to us from il¬ 
lustrious ancestors. Wealth 1 dis¬ 
pense with. Birth you can claim, at 
least on one side ; rank you may ob¬ 
tain by merit. You arc as yet an 
unknown youth; go and prove to 
the world that my choice is warrant¬ 
ed by nobility of soul; in the ranks 
of honour acquire renown. You are 
both young; after a few years ser¬ 
vice you may with propriety return 
to Monthillier, and to Adelaide." 
Surprise and astonishment kept Theo¬ 
dore silent; he could only kiss the 
hand which he still held, and press 
that of his benefactor to his heart. 
But short was this gleam of happi¬ 
ness, like the ray, which, for a mo¬ 
ment, bursts through the stormy 
clouds. 1 had written," continued 
the Baron,'' without informing you, 
to the Duke de ■ ■, one of the 
princes of the blood, my former com¬ 
panion in arms, whose son has been 
appointed to lead the armies of 
France against these rebellious moun¬ 
taineers of the Alps, and you are ap¬ 
pointed one of his aides-de-camp** 
Theodore, summoning all his cou- 
I'age, replied, I cannot, my Lord, 
accept of this office. 1 am not in¬ 
sensible of your kindness, nor am I 


ungrateful; but 1 cannot, I dare not, 
even to gain your approbation, and 
to deserve Adelaide, fight against my 
own countrymen." How, romantic 
boy V* exclaimed the Baron; dost 
thou then maintain the part of trai¬ 
tors and rebels, because, forsooth, 
thou deemest barren mountains and 
rude glens a bond of union ? Thou 
oughtest to reflect that 1 am inter¬ 
ested in thy fortunes, only as the son 
of ray sister, not as the offspring of 
a proprietaire ; but 1 give you 
till to-morrow to fix your determina¬ 
tion. Come, Adelaideand before 
the youth had time to answer, his 
uncle had departed with the weeping 
Adelaide. 

Theodore, great as was the temp¬ 
tation, required not time to consider 
whether he ought to accept the con¬ 
ditions on which fortune, and, still 
more, happiness, were offered. After 
writing to his uncle, and putting 
himself in possession of the details 
respecting his little property, the 
same night beheld him on his way 
to his oppressed countrv- 

Months rolled on without soothing 
the sorrows of Adelaide. 

Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when 
fate 

First leaves the young heart lone and 
desolate, 

In the wide world, without the only tie 
For which it lovM to live or fear’d to 
die 

Lorn 08 the hung-up lute, that ne’er hath 
spoken 

Since the sad day its mastcr^chord was 
broken !” 

Nor was this sorrow lessened by the 
addresses of another suitor, in the 
son of the Count de — , whose do¬ 
mains lay contiguous to the lands of 
Monthillier. Her father, without 
pressing the match, gave her to un¬ 
derstand, that a union in every re¬ 
spect so suitable would be agreeable 
to him. Externally, this young no¬ 
bleman appeared to possess all the 
qualities which could render a woman 
happy; but this appearance of vir¬ 
tue was merely superficial: he was 
selfish and avaricious, though ad¬ 
dicted to pleasure. He beheld, in¬ 
deed, with admiration, beauty of 
Adelaide; but her fortune was to 
him the greatest charm. Adelaide 
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part penetrated his character, but 
to the Baron he appeared unexcep¬ 
tionable, and his daughter only be¬ 
held, in delay, a dubious and tem¬ 
porary relief. 

In the mean time, the power of the 
invaders proved irresistible in Swit¬ 
zerland ; and Theodore, after ex¬ 
ertions which had greatly signalized 
him, saw bis unhappy country to¬ 
tally subdued. A wanderer and an 
exile, he was indebted for his per¬ 
sonal safety, as well as present li¬ 
berty, to tile gratitude of the French 
commander—the very nobleman un¬ 
der whom he had been appointed to 
serve, whose life he had saved at the 
eminent risk of bis own. The French 
General, attended only by a few offi¬ 
cers, and a small escort, had advanced 
to some distance from his camp, for 
the purpose of observing the enemy's 
position. This being observed by 
Theodore, who held a conspicuous 
station among the patriot leaders, he 
quickly assembled an active and in¬ 
trepid party, with which, taking a 
circuitous route, he succeeded, after 
a sharp conflict, in carrying off the 
General, and several of his officers, 
prisoners. A short time previous to 
this event, some Swiss officers either 
were, or were reported to have been, 
murdered in cold blood by their in¬ 
vaders, and it was now determined to 
retaliate this barbarity. Theodore 
stood bravely forward in defence of 
his unfortunate captives, and declar¬ 
ed, that only with life would he 
cease to defend those who bad sub¬ 
mitted on his pledge of security. A 
bad action frequently requires only 
one vigorous opponent to be defeated. 
So it was on the present occasion, 
and the prisoners were allowed to be 
ransomed. 

Abandoning his enslaved country, 
where he now possessed nothing, and 
actuated bjr that restless anxiety, 
which, in misery, urges us to revisit 
the scenes of former happiness, Theo¬ 
dore, almost without intending it, 
found himself in Lyons. So near, 
ought he not to twice once more the 
walks and shades of MonthUlier,— 
might he not be allowed to gaze for 
the last time on Adelaide, while 
he himself remained unseen ? Such 
were his reflections; and the rays of 
the evening-sun were falling brightly 


on the little summer-house, the scene 
of hia last delusive interview, as he 
gazed upon it from the opposite bank 
of the stream. To this, except by 
going dose to the castle, there was 
only one passage, over a narrow 
bridge of wood, which here spanned 
the gulf at a great height above the 
torrent. By the shade of impending 
rocks and surrounding woods, this 
lace was gloomy even at noon-day ; 
ut when the shadows of evening 
had closed around, the rustic bridge 
was involved in almost total dark¬ 
ness. By this path, which long ha¬ 
bit rendered at all hours familiar to 
him, Theodore now entered those pre¬ 
cincts so often trodden with pleasure, 
and soon found himself at the door 
of the elegant little building, which 
still continued to be the favourite re¬ 
treat of Adelaide. 

No one was there, but a book lay 
open on the tabic. This Theodore 
recognised as an Italian classic which 
he had frequently read with Ade¬ 
laide. He pressed the unconscious 
volume to his lips, and to his bosom, 
and ere he was aware, Adelaide 
herself entered. In mute astonish¬ 
ment, she suffered him to take her 
hand, and lead him to a seat. She 
could not speak—tears at length came 
to her relief. Of many things did 
the lovers discourse, without coming 
to any resolution, save to meet again. 

The interview had not passed 
without observation. The new lover 
of Adelaide bad gained over to his 
purposes a confidential domestic in 
the family of the Baron. This per¬ 
son, agreeably to his instructions, 
watching every movement of Ade¬ 
laide, had discovered the meeting of 
the cousins, and had also traced 
Theodore to a neighbouring cottage, 
where he intended to remain conceal-* 
ed for a few days, as he hoped soon 
to receive letters which might facili¬ 
tate a reconciliation with his uncle. 

Informed of Theodore's return, 
and of the meeting with Adelaide, 
the young Count set no bounds to 
his desire of vengeance, and resolved, 
at all hazards, to remove his rival. 
Yet he was at a loss how to proceed. 
Should he infenrm the Baron, the 
young lady would doubtless be con« 
fined; but this would rather increase 
her dislike to the author ot such an 
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outrage. Again^ should he challenge 
his op)>onent,-—for the Count was de- 
iicient, neither in skill, nor in that 
vilest of all qualities which has ob¬ 
tained, through prejudice, the name 
of virtue—mere courage; still the 
consequences, as regarded the aver¬ 
sion of Adelaide, would be the same, 
while the issue might prove fatal to 
the contriver. No other method then 
remained, but to take off Theodore 
by some secret means- 

In order to mature his purposes, 
he determined himself to be a wit¬ 
ness of the lovers* second interview. 
The sun was just sinking beneath 
the western horizon, when he beheld 
Theodore hasten along the narrow and 
half-overgrown pathway across the 
deep ravine, and enter the summer¬ 
house. A few minutes after, Ade¬ 
laide appeared in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, proceeding from the castle. 
Still lurking amid the underwood, 
the Count continued to expect the 
termination of their conference. At 
length the youthful pair were seen 
advancing from the pavilion. They 
approached so close to the spot where 
the Count lay concealed, for he had 
come nearer, on purpose to overhear 
their discourse, that he caught the 
softness of Adelaide's voice, in a sub¬ 
dued manner, urging her lover to 
suffer in patience, adding, in such 
accents, as a ministering angel would 
employ to sooth the troubled soul. 
My father is not inexorable, and 
tbc interest of those friends whom 
you mention 1 know to be great: at 
all events, the happiness of another 
interview awaits us-^we meet again 
to-morrow." The sounds were now 
indistinct, but the Count had ob¬ 
tained the desired information. He 
continued to watch their motions. 
Theodore accompanied Adelaide till 
nvarly within view of the castle; 
tiicn bidding a hasty adieu, he 
struck into a more secluded path) 
which conducted to the bridge across 
the ravine, and thence to the cottage 
where he had fixed his temporary 
abode. 

The Count now exulted in the 
certain prospect of accomplishing his 
designs. The lovers were to meet on 
the succeeding eve. Theodore had 
but one way to pass; total darkness 
would then involve the bed of the 


torrent, and the bridge, by which 
alone it could be crossed. Nothing 
could be more easy, than, before the 
youth’s return, to remove a few of 
the transverse planks composing the 
platform, and the hapless passenger 
would drop unseen, unheard, into 
the gulf beneath—the planks being 
restored, the secret of his fate would 
remain concealed from all. 

The evening sun shone brightly, 
with ** farewell sweet," as the Count, 
too faithful to bis purpose, repaired 
to his lurking-place. Not long after, 
Theodore was seen advancing with 
ardent and impatient steps—possibly 
unconscious of every thing but the 
delight of meeting Adelaide : nor 
were his anticipations disappointed. 
Scarcely had be attained the walk 
leading to the pavilion, when she 
appeared, and both entered. The 
Count eyed tbc place with a look of 
savage joy, as the couching tiger 
glares upon the prey now within its 
spring. As darkness advanced, he 
proceeded to remove the boards, 
which he had previously loosened, 
from the fatal bridge, leaving a 
yawning chasm in the narrow footway 
over the deepest part of the abyss. 

In the mean time, the lovers were 
delighting themselves with prospects 
of future happiness, which now, in¬ 
deed, seemed no longer delusive. 
Theodore had that day received let¬ 
ters from the Prince de ——, the 
French commander, whose life he 
saved in Switzerland. This gene¬ 
rous friend had not forgotten the ob¬ 
ligation, and had so represented the 
matter to his Sovereign, that Theo¬ 
dore's little estate was not only re¬ 
stored, but the King bad invested 
him with the honour of knighthood, 
and farther offered him an honour¬ 
able rank in his army. Theodore 
could now have no objection to ac¬ 
cept of these favours, and the only 
remaining difficulty was to obtain 
the consent and forgiveness of bia 
uncle. Of this Adelaide did not 
despair, as she believed her fkthcr 
had also received letters to the same 
import, for he had that day, for the 
first time since his departure, men¬ 
tioned the name of Theodore; say¬ 
ing, he was happy to hear, for hia 
own sake, that the youth had not act¬ 
ed 60 dishonourably as he had been 
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led to believe." It was therefore 
determined that Theodore should 
immediately request an interview 
with the Baron, and that Adelaide 
should expect the result in the pa« 
vilion. 

The interview between the rela¬ 
tives was cordial; many things, 
however, were to be explained, and 
considerable space elapsed in the 
conference between Theodore and 
his uncle. 

Adelaide, in the interval, could not 
feel composed, while her happiness 
was thus at stake, and her future life 
trembling on the point of decision. 
Tired of repose, she began to pace 
the small apartment included within 
the circuit of the pavilion. Motion 
of body, she thought, gave her mind 
case, and she continu^ her walk in 
the open air. In this state of anxie¬ 
ty, every place was alike indifferent, 
and every spot equally well known. 
Without surprise, then, for it was at 
no great distance from the summer¬ 
house, she found her steps had been 
unconsciously directed to the rustic 
bridge. The fresh air will cool 
tny feverish brow," thought she, and 
advanced. Her light foot was heard 
for a moment on the platform—it 
ceased—a faint and convulsive shriek 
•—a heavy plunge sounding for an 
instant, above the roar of the torrent, 
told the fate of the young and lovely 
victim. 

The Baron and Theodore were 
now reconciled. Every thing had 
been explained to the old man's sa¬ 
tisfaction. But where is Adelaide?" 
said he, with impatient satisfaction 
in his accents ; why does not she 
participate in the happiness of this 
moment ?" 1 go to call her,” said 

Theodore; my cousin waits in the 
pavilion." They were at this time 
in a recess formed by a corner tur¬ 


QAug. 

ret, built on the very verge of the 
rock on which the castle stood, and 
where two windows overlooked the 
stream*. At this moment something 
white, floating on its surface, caught 
the eye of Theodore. A sad presen¬ 
timent seized his mind,—he rushed 
from the apartment, descended the 
rocks with fearful rapidity, and 
clasped the body of the meless Ade¬ 
laide. 

What words can describe the fran¬ 
tic grief of the hapless lover, or the 
speechless sorrow of the aged parent! 
Happily the suflbrings of the latter 
were of short duration. He died be¬ 
fore the morning rays dawned on his 
wretchedness. 

Three days did Theodore watch 
the beloved remains, in silent and 
solitary woe. On the fourth, the 
funeral obsequies were solemnized. 
When the last of the hallowed mould 
had been placed upon their graves, 
and when the crowd of mourners was 
now lessening, ** Hast tbou at last 
broken?" exclaimed the youth, speak¬ 
ing for the first time, and laying his 
hand on his heart, as he sunk upon 
the ground. Then, in scarcely au¬ 
dible accents, ** Lay me,” said he, 

by Adelaide," and expired. 

The wretch who had occasioned all 
those calamities had alone been 
privy to his own machinations. But 
the confession of the Baron's domes¬ 
tic, whom he had seduced to act as a 
spy, was sufficient to implicate him 
in suspicion. The Count was there¬ 
fore arrested, and, agonized by re¬ 
morse, at last voluntarily confessed 
his guilt. Between his sentence and 
execution, however. Reason deserted 
her throne; a raving maniac, he 
survived many years, a fearful ex¬ 
ample of the effects of crime, and 
enduring a punishment more terrible 
than death itself. 


* This recess was pointed out to the writer—commands a full view of the stream, 
And is at no great height above iti 
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Beatrice Centf. 

Whose picture ttangs in the Sarberini Palace at Borne, 


il tristo quadra 
Di 8uppllzio» di lessor- 
DlnnotiensBi di tenor- CKtffinl- 


TuEYahew you there a sweet Italian face. 
And Sadness sits enshrin'd in gentle eyes^ 
Whose piteous look no time shall e’er ef¬ 
face; 

Dark is their shade, but there no lustre 
lies; 

It once had been, when heart to heart 
replies; 

The care-worn check is now most deathly 
pale; 

As tender lilies o'er the rose prevail. 
Withering the soonestdown upon her 
brow 

And shoulders hang neglected wreaths of 
hair 

Of glossy black, which grief doth not al¬ 
low 

I’o curl or braid, (for these she hatli no 
care;) 

1'hcy fall upon a robe of dismal white,— 
A turban of the some doth bind her head, 
And seems like day-light rising o'er the 
night. 

A fated victim to the altar led, 

Deck'd out she seems,—a hapless bridal- 
day 

Perchance; in spite of all those marks of 
woe, 

'Tis yet a lovely face in sad array. 

From which 1 lack'd the pow’r to turn 
away. 

But gaz'd for long; and when I thought 
to go, 

I came again, and stood os I before 
Had done, and knew not why 1 thus did 
so,— 

Such was the secret spell this jneture 
bore; 

Su then I question'd him who stood be¬ 
side, 

In careless mood, the keeper of the hall, 
Wliat that fair face could in that dress 
betide ? 

And why so pale, and hair-dishevell'd all ? 
He said, That portrait was not meant 
for gaze 

Of Inver's eyes, or flatter Beauty^s pride ; 
It asks but pity, and expects no praise; 


She hath no haughty look, nor could it 
be; 

She was the meekest child of misery. 

Within no palace gay, or crimson'd room, 

But in the echoing dungeon's dripping 
gloom, 

A famous painter sketch'd that lady there, 

(Guido' his name, you've heard of him, 
perhaps,) 

At midnight hour by torches' smoky 
glare; 

Upon the mom, before few hours would 
lapse, 

For awful doom that maiden did prepare; 

And when that moment came—the hour 
of death, 

Before the thousands of assembled Rome, 

Who wept for one so young, and held 
their breath. 

She met with smiles her drear, imperious 
doom,— 

For her there was no refuge but the 
tomb! 

A dreadful deed was by her breast con¬ 
ceiv'd,— 

A father's blood was by that daughter 
shed,— 

(Oh! look again, for some have scarce 
believ'd.) 

The timid deer will turn, which trem¬ 
bling fled 

Before the panting hounds, and, despe¬ 
rate, try 

A furious vengeance on the huntsman's 
life, 

Although a moment next, and it must 
die 

Beneath another's quick avenging knife.— 

And such was she whom you do now be¬ 
hold 

Goaded to frenzy by a wretched sire, 

She could not flee—his crime must not 
be told; 

And let no mortal ever dare inquire; 

Enough for us to know, that wrong more 
deep, 

Ko thought of man could on another 
heap 1” 


0. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE LITERAEY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS OF SCOT* 

LAND FROM THE TERM ” ILI.BGIT1HATE/’ APPLIED TO TfiEM^ IN THE 

REVIEW OP THE “ CAMBRIDGE TART,” INSERTED IK THE “ BRITISH 

critic” for JUNE 1823. 

. \ ' ' 

Damnant quod non -Cicero. 

This being what a certain celebrated periodicalist would call " a review- 
atory age,” it can scarcely be expected that critics, whether Britisk or foreign, 
should escape being criticised; nor, in fact, is it expedient or right that 
they should. These self-constituted and arbitrary dispensers of praise or 
censure do not always find it convenient to favour their readers with the 
grounds upon which they applaud or condemn, and are often inclined to 
rely more upon strength of assertion than force of argument, and to supply 
the want of solid information by a sly sneer or a paltry sarcasm. This is 
an evil under the sun, but it carries with it its own remedy* The same 
engine which is often made subservient to the dissemination of prejudice, 
illiberality, and error, is equally potent to diffuse justice, liberality, and 
truth. The question, therefore,— Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?—^is answered 
in the only way in which the true friend of his country can ever approve. 

Not doubting that the Editor of the British Critic^' will readily allow to 
others the liberty be has long practised himself, 1 beg leave to remind him 
of the 3d Article in the number of that publication for June 1823, bearing 
to be a review of a work lately published, called the “ Cambridge Tart,” 
and containing the following sentence : As it is, we shrewdly conjecture, 
that some enemy from the illegitimaie Academies north of Tweed, or, 
perhaps, from one of the many royal, metropolitan, or literary institutions, 
which are hourly endeavouring to push our venerable mothers from their 
stools, has amassed this spurious assemblage of dullness, and palmed it, 
with an evil intent, upon the world, solely to detract from the fair reputa¬ 
tion of our misused parent.” Now, it is merely with the words “ illegiti¬ 
mate Academies north of Tweed” 1 have to find fault, leaving the Cam¬ 
bridge Tart” to those whose appetites it may suit. 

That there are numerous Academies in the northern part of Great Britain 
is notorious; hut, that all or any of them are iUegiiimate, 1 am yet to learn. 
The term Academ 3 r, in its modern acceptation, is a very indefinite expres¬ 
sion ; being sometimes applied to the incorporations ^ learned men; at 
others, to the hop-skip-and-a-jump of a village dancing-master; nay, we 
have them of all grades and distinctions, as may be easily known, by looking 
at the advertisements in any newspi^r in the months of January and July. 
There are preparatory Academies, finishing Academies, equestrian Acade¬ 
mies, dancing Academies, drawiiw .Academies, medical Academies, carving 
Academies, with many others. Having used such a latitude of expression 
as illemtimate Academies,” 1 may perhaps be pardoned should 1 not fix 
it upon the species meant to be designated. But if the reviewer mean the 
Universities of Scotland, (the word Academies is printed in italics^) he has 
gone most gratuitously out of his way, to cast a sneer upon the institutions 
of a country where learning is cheaper and more generally diffused than in 
any other part of Europe. But this attack need not to he wondered at in a 
Iteview long notorious for all that is illiberal, exclusionary, and bigotted. 
Are all the students and loungers at Cambridge so highly gifted, and deep¬ 
ly learn^, as to be utterly incapable of having given to the world this sour 
tart, which has not only set the critic’s teeth on edge, hut considerably ruf¬ 
fled his temper? or has Scotland hitherto proved so barren of genius, that 
it shotdd immediately and naturally present itself as the foster-parent, at 
least, of the person who is the compiler of “ this spurious assemblage of 
dullness ?” l^at right has he to assume that enmity exists in the Acade- 
mieB north of Twe^” to Cambridge or Oxford ? perhaps he knows that 
provocation has been offered sufficient to make enemies of them; of this, at 
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least* * he may be assured* that the Universities of Scotland steadily pursue 
their course* without regarding his praise or censure. Conscious* as they 
must be, of the immense benefit they have been of to mankind* they are not 
likely* either to relax in their exertions* or be deterred from pursuing tbe 
path they have marked out for themselves* by the flippant and ^oundless 
assertions of any author* whether anonymous or avowed. Now* we epithet 

il]egiLimate*'^as applied ta.^Academy^*' must mean unlawful. By what 
process of reasoning does th$%ifter of this article arrive at the conclusion* 
that the Academies* as he terms them, north of Tweed* are illegitimate or 
unlawful P Can he prove them to be illegal incorporations* or combinations 
of men for in illegal purpose ? No—;/br they have all been repeatedly recog^ 
nised, not only as lavjJ'ul associations for a most useful and meritorious end, 
but as Universities / and that not only by the Sovereigns and Parliament 
of Scotland, bejbre the Union of the two kingdoms, but since, by many Acts 
of the Panliameni of Great Britain. Had tliere been any thing spurious or 
illegitimate in their constitution* would his present Majesty, during his late 
visit to the northern part of the island* have received their addresses in the 
same manner he does those of Oxford and Cambridge* on the throne ? So 
much for the illegitimacy of these learned bodies! It must be allowed* there 
is a wide difference between the ancient and modern acceptation of the term 
Academy. The or Axa^tfAiet, of the Greeks* from which the 

Latins took their Academia* tbe French their Academie* and we our word 
Academy, was* as every one knows* a villa or garden near Athens* where 
Plato and his disciples held their philosophical disputations; but the mo¬ 
derns have applied the term generally* to signify a society of learned men, 
institutod for the improvement of any art or science. The first modem 
Academy is supposed to have been established by Charlemagne* on the re¬ 
commendation of Alcuin *^* and was composed of the chief wits of the court* 
and of the Emperor himself. Almost all the nations of Europe have Aca¬ 
demics ; there are several in Italy and France* and we have the Royal 
Societies” of London and Edinburgh* and the ** Royal Irish Academy*" be¬ 
sides the Academics of painting and music. The principal Academies have 
been arranged according to the subjects for the promotion of which they 
were instituted f: As* 1st* Medical Academies, the Colleges of Physicians ; 
the Society of the Naturic Curiosi of Germany* that at Palermo* another at 
Venice, and one at Geneva ; the SociettS d' Emulation at Paris, and many 
others on the Continent; Sd, Chirurgical Academies* as the Colleges of Sur¬ 
geons of London* Edinburgh* and Dublin* and the Chirurgical Academy of 
Paris : 3d* Ecclesiastical Academies* as the one at Bologna instituted for in¬ 
struction in divinity and ecclesiastical history: 4th* Cosmographical Acade¬ 
mies, as the Argonauts” at Venice: 3th* Academies of Sciences: 6th* 
Academies of Law: 7tb* Academies of History: 8tb, Academies of Antiqui¬ 
ties: 9th* Academies of Belles Lettres: lOth* Academies of Languages: 
1 Uh, Academies of ]>ancing: 19th* Academics of Painting; 13th* Acade¬ 
mies of Architecture : 14th* Academies of Pdliticsj;; 13th*Navaland Military 
Academies* as those at Woolwich and Sandhurst. (Riding-schools are also 
frequently called Academies.) Now* in Scotland there are Academies* or* in 
otlier words* incorporations or societies for the cultivation of literature and 
the sciences*—^and those* too* highly celebrated throughout the civilized 
world; as the Royal Society" of Edinburgh* the “ Antiquarian Society*" 
the “ Royal Medical Society*" and the Royal Physical Society" of Edin- 
hurgli, the ** Wernerian Society,” the “ Natural History Society," the 

Speculative Society," &c. § ; and at Perth there is an institution for the 

■ "■■■■ — ' ■ ■ — -P. ■ .1 -I I ■ ■ ■ ■! - I ■ I- 

* According to VossSus, our celebrated countryman Alcuin caused also tbe Uni- 
vcrHitics of Tours and Soissons to be founded. 

An institution* called The Edinburgh Academy,” is at present being erected in 
the New Town of Edinburgh* as a seminary preparatory for the University ; but, as a 
Uoyal Charter has been applied for, and now, in all probability obtained, this estab- 
UMiment will not hereafter be ranked, even by the most thorough-pac^ courtier, 
among the “ illegitimates.” 

•t yide Encydopaedia Britannica. § Vide Encyclopaedia Britannlca. 
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instruction of boys in the classics, &c., called the Academy." There is also 
in progress of erection an Academy in the parish of Dollar, in the county of 
Clackmannan, on the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, endowed by a 
Scotch gentleman, lately deceased, who, having been the sole architect of 
his own fortune, and dying without any surviving relatives, bequeathed his 
whole property, amounting to nearly ^£.80,000 Sterling, for this merito¬ 
rious purpose. These institutions the critic cannot mean, as they arc 
perfectly lawful Academies. 

The “ Parochial Schools" of Scotland can scarcely be meant to be desig¬ 
nated by the calumnious term, as they may safely defy the ingenuity of all 
the lawyers of all the Inns of Court to prove them “ illegitimate-” The only 
remaining literary institutions are the four Universities; and it may proba¬ 
bly be seen in the following pages, how very ignorant of his subject the 
author of the review was in applying such an opprobrious designation to them- 
To shew the critic how very much he has misapplied the term ** illegiti¬ 
mate," I will give him as correct information as 1 am able, respecting those 
institutions which have so unmeritedly roused his indignation. The most 
ancient of the Scotch Universities is St- Andrew’s, in the county of Fife. This 
city is said to owe its origin to St. Regulus, a Greek of Achaia, who was 
warned to leave his native country, to visit Albion, and take with him seve¬ 
ral relics of St. Andrew. After experiencing a stormy passage, he was ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast of “ Otholania," in the territories of HergistusKing of 
the Piets, in the year 370. The King being apprised of the arrival of the 
strangers, and of the gifts of which they were the bearers, received them 
most courteously, presenting the Saint with his own palace, and erecting in 
its immediate neighbourhood the church which still bears the name of St. 
Regulus, and which was supreme in the kingdom of the Piets. St. An¬ 
drew’s was erected into what in Scotland is denominated a Royal Burgh," 
by King David the First, in 1140; it also possesses a charter, granted by 
Malcolm the Second. The Cathedral of this city was founded in 11 GO by 
Bishop Arnold, and, though not entirely finished until 1318, was almost 
completely destroyed in one day, by the orders of that undaunted reformer 
the celebrated John Knox. Here was also a Priory for monks of the order of 
St. Augustine; the Dominicans, Observantines, and Carmelites, had also 
each a religious establishment. 

The University of this city was founded by Bishop Wardlaw, in 1411 ; 
and in the following year the bull of confirmation was granted by Pope 
Benedict the Third. It formerly conskted of three colleges, St. Salvator’s, 
or Salvador's, St. Leonard’s, and St. Mary’s. The two former have for many 
years been united ; the latter is a Divinity College ; on its site is said for¬ 
merly to have stood a renowned school, long before the establishment of this 
University, and which was celebrated for the cultivation of the sciences, 
(such as they then were,) and the languages. The University officers are, 
the Chancellor, who is gcnerally|^ Scotch nobleman, (Viscount Melville has 
filled this office for several ^em;) the Rector, who is entrusted with the 
privileges, statutes, and discipline of the University; and the Principals 
of the united colleges of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, and of the Divinity 
College of St. Mary. The college of St. Salvador and St. Leonard has a 
Principal, and Professors of Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Natural Phi- 
losop^. Humanity, Civil History, Mathematics, Medicine. St. Mary’s, or 
New College, has a Principal, and Professors of Divinity, Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, and Hebrew. After this account of the University of St. Andrew’s, 
and the reviewer cannot contradict it, will he call it an ** illegitimate Aca¬ 
demy ?" 

The next in point of antiquity is Glasgow, which was founded in the 
year 1450, by William Turnbull, Bishop of Glasgow, under the authority of a 
bull granted by Pope Nicholas the Fifth ; the Bishop also endowed it with 
a considerable revenue, and successfully solicited several privileges to be be¬ 
stowed upon it by the Sovereign, James the Second of Scotland. The origi¬ 
nal foundation consisted of a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, a Princi¬ 
pal, who was also Divinity-professor, and three Professors of ^ilosophy. 
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The University was nearly ruined at the Reformation, as the Professors and 
the students (who were chiefly being educated for the church,) took flight, 
to avoid the hostility of the reformers, and it was not until the following 
reign that it revived. James the Sixth granted the University a new cliarter, 
and bestowed upon it the trends or tithes of the parish of Govan. Since 
that time, it has been endowed with considerable sums, by the subsequent 
Sovereigns, and also by severa^rivate persons, and the number of Professors 
has been greatly increased. The present society consists of a Chancellor, 
(the Duke of Montrose) Rector, TSir James Mackintoda,) Dran of Faculty, 
Principal and Professors of Divinity, Greek, Humanity, Civil Law, Moral 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Logic, Oriental Languages, Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, Medicine, Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
Astronomy, Church History, Midwifery, Surgery, librarians, bursars, and 
students. The Archbishop of Glasgow was formerly ex officio Chancellor ; 
but since Presbyterianism became the established religion of Scotland, it has 
been generally filled by some nobleman or other layman of consequence in the 
country. The Chancellor is elected by the Rector, Dean of Faculty, Prin¬ 
cipal, and Professors, as heads of the .University. The Chancellor presides at 
all councils, and in his name are all degrees conferred. The Lord Rector is 
chosen annually in the Coniitia, in which all the members (students as 
well as Professors, Dean of Faculty, &c.) of the University have a vote. 
He exercises a jurisdiction in all disputes occurring between the students 
themselves, as also between them and the towns-people; he presides at all 
meetings of the University convened for the purpose of addressing the King, 
of electing a representative to the General Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land,” which is the supreme ecclesiastical court of that part of the British 
Empire. The Dean of Faculty is the next officer in rank ; he regulates the 
course of studies pursued by the students, and judges, along with the Rec¬ 
tor, Principal, ana Professors, of the qualifications of those who are candi¬ 
dates for any academical degree *- 

This University possesses the highly valuable and splendid Museum ^ of 
the late celebrated Dr William Hunter, who bequeathed it, along with 
eight thousand pounds Sterling, for the purpose of erecting a building for its 
reception, and the purchase of the necessary ground. It consists chiefly 
a most valuable, extensive, and curious library of books and manuscripts; his 
own large and valuable collection of anatomical preparations ; a most exten¬ 
sive assemblage of natural curiosities, containing the large collection of insects, 
corals, shells, and fossils of the late Dr Fothergill; and a cabinet of coins 
and medals, ancient and modern, generally allowed to be the most com¬ 
plete and best connected scries of any in Europe, and which arc said to have 
cost Dr Hunter twenty-five thousand pounds Sterling t. The University also 
possesses an Observatory, founded by a Gentleman resident in Jamaica, 
Alexander ISIacFarlane, Esq. and which the Senatus Academicus, on 
laying the foundation stone, denominatetohe '' Macfarlane Observatory. 

That the “ Hunterian Museum” is of^o little value and consequence, 
perhaps even the reviewer of the Cambridge Tart” may be inclin^to ad¬ 
mit, when he is informed that the Trustees are, ex officio, the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Secretary at War, the President of the Royal Society, th? President ^d 
Censors of the College of Physicians, the Professor of Physic and Reader 
in Anatomy at Oxford, the Regius Professor of Physic, and Professor of 
Anatomy at Cambridge; besides several Noblemen and Gentlerora 
are Trustees by election. The University also possesses a Botanical Garden, 


• Vide Denholm’s History of Glasgow. 

t The superb cabinet of medals comprised in this Museum, which is aUowed by 
Medalists to be the most extensive and valuable in Europe, not even excepting that 
celebrated one belonging to the kings of France before the Revolutfon, 
amongst an immense number of other rare colnsi a most capital one of Otho, in large 
brass, struck at Antioch. 
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and there is a large* comtnodious* and elegant Infirmary* frequented by the 
Htudents of medicine. Can the worthy reviewer point out any modern 
Academy possessing such a splendid appendage as this Museum * ? 


* As a literary morqeau connected with the University of Glasgow, (in accordance 
with the philosophy of the period,) the following Theses Philosophioc -f*,” issued by 
that University in 1650, may not be unacceptable, especially as they will shew the 
caution exercised hy the “ Senatus Academicus’* of Glasgow, in conferring the degree 
of Master of Arts,” at the distance of more than a century and a half. 

THESES PHILOSOnil^. 

Quas A, P, N, Postridic Nonas Quintileis, Adolcscentcs Magisterii candidati, Aca¬ 
demia* Glusffitancc Alumni, (Prasidc Hoberto Areskino,) in ASdc 
Sacra Franciscanorum propugnabunt. 

I. Ens, etium ab actuali et possibili proecisum, non adco transcendens cst, quin rcalia 
multa, ab eo qul interea ncc distincte et exparte actus; ncc confuse, ct expurte object! 
dc ente cogitat, vere cognosci possint: Neque cum noii-cnte adco immediata est ip- 
siuB oppositio, quin sine errore ct hetione omni, ab co qui interim neque ens neque 
non ens ulio modo attingat, multa cognoscantur. 

II. Datur nccessitas omnis contingentiae expers; sed nulla est contingentia sine 
aumm& necessitate. Agens et movens qiiA tale est ens, ct nccessarium ; patiens ct 
mobile non ens, contingens. Potentia quaclibet active aut passivu, quantumvis coiitin- 
gens et xndiObrens sine ullius novi inceptionc, et pristitii desitione determinari, et in 
actum reduci poterit. Connotata igitur, modi, negationes vel privationcs, ct si quae 
alia sint ejusmodi, agenti et termino in actione, extremis in unione, loco et rei quae 
est in loco, teinpori et rei quae est in tempore, in ubicatione, ct durationc superaddita, 
prorsuBsui^crdua sunt: Nihilque aliud est actio, modale vel absolutum et realc, posi- 
tivum vel privativum, intrinscce et constitutive vel cxtrinscce ct connotativu ; prae- 
ter id quod agens est, et id quod producitur : Motus nihil praeter id quod inovetur, 
terminum a quo, medium si uUum sit, et terminum ad quern : Unia praetor nuda 
extrema, divisiu praeter extrema et interjeclum nihil. Omne uretdens cslii suo subjecto 
realiter distinctum ; et tamcn omne accidens adacquatc est verum subjecium Physi- 
cum, et substantia. 

Hi. Unum, verum, bonum qua tale, est ens; multa, falsum, malum non ens. Etsi 
simul esse et non esse repugnet; id quod unum simplicissimutn, verum rculissimum, 
bonum perfcctissimum est \ simul secundum idem sui in e^em ratione esse multa« 
nutnerosissimum, complexis3imum,-^falsum, et omnium ininlme rca1e,-*iiialuin, im- 
X^erfectissimum, nihil vetat. Infinitum est unum, verum, bonum : fmitum multa, 
falsum, malum. Infinitum dnitis constare n^iquit; at dnitum indnitis. Infinitum 
quolibet ejus generis Hnito simplicius est, et quolibet complexius quolihet minus, 
quolibet majus. Datur, saltern dari potest, numcrus actu indnitus, muUitudo maxi¬ 
ma ac simpliciter innumera. Est et numerus, quern muHiplicando, aliquundo oundem 
ct aequalem, saepe minorera, nunquom majorem producturus os ; cui addendo, sem¬ 
per minorem; et subducendo, semper majorem. 

IV. Materia prima ex se non est quanta. Quae in subscoclestibus non tantum specie, 
aed et numero una ac eadem adaequatd in ccclcstibus esse potest. Data, matcrioe 
quantitate nulla formanim materialium multitudine opus est: alioqui opus est. Ma¬ 
teria omni forma nudata, et quotcunque dnrmis non subordinatis simul vestita extare 

potest. Formae matcrioles non adeo caducae, quin 4 materia separatae subsistant 
nonnunquam. 

^ V* Corporis locus cat superdcies ambientis proxirna et immobilis: Spiritus nuUus, nisi 
id qu<^ intuitive cognoscitur. Quo simplicius fuerit quidvis sive matcriale, sive im- 
materiale, eo plus loci occupare aptum natum est; quo complexius co minus. Quot¬ 
cunque xmmaterialia eundem locum, quern et totum occupet materialc aliquod, sin- 
gula simul adaequate occupare possunt: nulla autem duo matcrialia, ne materia 


-f* This University was founded upon the model of the celebrated one of Bologna, 
(the ancient Bononia, called Colonia BononicnsUy by Tacitus,) which is one of the 
oldest, and was certainly, at the time that of Glasgow was established, by far the 
mo^ celebrated in Europe. Bglogna enjoys the honour of having produced two 
of the roost eminent philosophers of the present day, Galvani and Volta. The cele¬ 
brated astronomer Cassini was also, J believe, of this University ; and it was in the 
church of St* Petronius, in this city, that he drew his meridian line. 
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In addition to the' foregoing statement it is only necessary to remark^ 
that Glasgow holds a high rank amongst the European seats of learning, 
having produced, in all the departments of literature and science, men who 
have not only done honour to their Alma Mater and their native country, 
but have raised for themselves a fame as durable as the universe. 


quidetn et forma. Maximum corpus finitum sine ulla sui coarctationc minimo loco 
simul cap] potest, idque facilius multo quam majori; tniniiuum corpus locum maxi* 
mum totum simul occupare, et exoctissime replerc potest. Ncc datur', ncc dari po¬ 
test vacuum. 

VI. Omnis corporis mathematici constitutivum adacquatum est punctum, ctiam ma- 
tlicMnatic<s impariihile : unicumne solum ? an multiplex ? ncscio : sciu nullum corpus 
adco magnum, adco divisibilc quod punctum unicuin solitarium adaequateconstiluere 
ncqiicat ; nullum adeo parvum, modo partibile, quod non Isto eodem, ct simul aliU 
quoque pluribus constare jMssit. Rectam lineam quamvis autangulum quemvis rcc* 
tilincum bifariam dividi posse, nequaqu^ demonstravit EucL IJneam rectam aut 
circularem longitudinis nctu immensae, superficiem planam vel sphaerieam latitudinis 
immensae, sphaeram secundum omnem dimensionein actu immeiisaxn dori posse est 
probabile ; uti et in hiscc omnibus dari maximum finitum. 

VII. Quies localis est unicus locus ; motus locorum multitudo. Quod cst immensum 
illud quietis capax est; sed non motus localis. Dari potest motus rapidissiiiius ; dari 
ctiam potest tardissimus. Id quod non cclcrrime xnovetur, simul quicsccre cst inri- 
possibile; quod autcin celerrime, id toto tempore motus in sumnia qiiicte esse cst 
necessc. Quod tardu, et non nimis tard^ incedit, illud simul velucitur moveri impos- 
sibilecst; quod autem tardissime, illud simul rapidissime ferri cbt summe neccssa- 
rium. 

VIII. uRternitas est quies ; tempus motus. Temporis adaequatum constitutivum est 
instans. Tempus iiecessoriu utrinque finitum est. Quicquid est mobile, quicquid cst 
patiens, est cx altera saltern parte finitae duraticnis. Tempus elapsum revocari, fac¬ 
tum infectum fieri potest. Non omne quod dcsinit esse praesens, crit, csseve potest 
praetcritum. 

] X. Omiiis generatio substantialis cst partium mera unio localis ; conuptio separatio 
mcra. 

X. In rarefactionc, et condensatione cxplicandis, ncc corpusciiUs ncc vacuitatibus 
opus est. 

XI. Duo sunt Elementa, caque compositionis cx materia et forma Rubstnntmli cx- 
])ertia: altcrum mathcmatice etiam indivisibilc est, et quantilatis expers; ultcrum di- 
isibile ct quantum. 

XI I. Calor est incrus motus localis quo disgregantur, hetcrogenea, cl homogenca con- 
gregantur. Frigus est quies, vcl motus quo tarn hotcrogcnca, qnain homogenca con- 
gregnntur. Infinitecalidum, necnon infinite frigidum dari t>otcst. Calor et frigus in 
gradibus paulo Temissioril)iv6, non adeo bene se in eudein subjeclo compatiuntur: vc- 
rinn summutn frigus in nullo subjeclo esse potest, in quo secundum idem simul non 
sit calor iiitcntissimus; et contra. 

XI n. I .ux cst ignis. Color est lux in perspicui et opaci confinio; sed praetcreu niliil. 
Sonus cst motus localis. Odores et saporcs sunt oerpuscula cx sapido et odorifero 
clHua. 

XIV. Brutorum animae materialessunt, e#caducae: hominum immatcriolcs, immor- 
tules. Actus, habitus, potentiac vitales, non nisi Organorum objectorum et mediorum 
raiione, u se invicem, ct ub anima distinguuntur. 

XV. Cognitio est cognuscentis cum cugnoscibili, inadaequato saltern, unio* Nihil cst 
naturalitcr cognoscibile, quod non sit in ipso cognoscente formaliter vel exziinenter: 
nun quidem per spcciem aliquam expressam aut impressam, (superfiuae enim sunt 
hac umnes,) sed od modum substantiae, et essentiae cognoscentis. Datur intellectus 
qui tantum est agens; datur et intellectus qui tantum est patiens ; sunt alii et agentes 
et patientes. Intellectus patiens nisi illuminatus ab agente nunquam intelligit. Omne 
verum in cognitlone, et oratione est verum metaphysics et idem quod reale ; con- 
sisiitque semper in habitu. Omne falsum est falsum metaphysics, «t idem, quod fie- 
iitiuin, apiiarens tantilm ; et in priva^ione consistit. 

XVI. Appetitus est motus vel quies appetentis ipsius, vcl object!. Omnis motus 
localis, et aliCis cujuscunque primum princlpium octivum est appetitus aliquis. Datur 
appetitus movens, ipse immotus manens; datur qui movetur, ipse nullum movens ; 
^tque appetitus qui movet, et movetur. Nullus appetitus tnobilis physice vel mora- 
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The next in order of foundation is the University of Al)crdceD» consisting 
of King’s College and Marischal College^ which are quite distinct founda¬ 
tions, each enjoying its own privileges^ powers, and imtnunities, indepen¬ 
dently of the other. The former was founded in 1494, by William Elpnin- 
ston. Bishop of this Sec, who was Lord Chancellor of Scotland in the reign 
of James the Third, and Lord Privy Seal in that of Janies the Fourth ; but 
the latter monarch claimed the patronage of it, and it has since been deno¬ 
minated King’s College.” The celebrated Hector Boethius was the first 
Principal. The present establishment consists of a Chancellor, (the Duke 
of Gordon,) Lord Rector, (the Earl of Aberdeen,) Dean of Faculty, Prin¬ 
cipal, Sub-lMncipal, Professors of Divinity, Civil Law, Medicine, Humanity, 
Greek, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, and Oriental 
Languages. 

The Marischal College," in the new town of Aberdeen, was founded 
by George Keith, Earl of Marischal, in 1593, but has been since greatly 
enlarged. The present Society consists of a Chancellor, (the Marquis of 
Huntley,) Rector, (Earl of Fife,) Dean of Faculty, Principal, Professors of 
Divinity, Aledicine, Greek, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Che¬ 
mistry, Natural History, Oriental Languages, Mathematics, and Lecturers 
on Materia Medica, Anatomy, Surgery, and Midwifery. The distinction 


liter movet; nisi Ipse praemotus cfficaciter a inovente, quem etiaoi in toto motu im- 
mediatissime commovere simpliciter necessarium est. Omnis appetitus qui ab alio mo- 
vetur, ad actus turn elicitos turn imperatos cogi potest; ct in iis violcntium pati. Nun 
semper tameii cogitur, qui, ab extrinseco physicc indeclinabiliter praedeterminante, 
ad actum necessitatur. 

Jucundum cst simile, perfuctum, et nihil aliud quam metuphysice bonum ; 
injucundum dissimilc, im])crfectum, et malum mctaphysice. Honestum omne est 
formalitcr jucundum ; inhuncstuin formaliter injucunduin. Quicquid est capax bo- 
nitatis vcl malitiac nioralis cst bunum vel malum moraliter; nihil indifferens. Omnis 
bonitas inoralis in hnbitu, etlque indivisibili, consistit: omnis malitia, etiam exccssus, 
ill privutione; sed divisibili. His non obstantibus, unus et idem actus slmul bonus, 
ct inaluB cst. 

Antcccdentcr ad pracceptum nihil cst bonum; nihil malum moraliter. 
Non est quod i)racceptum, in actu quem praecipit, convenientiam aliquam cum natura 
ratiojiali, et in co quem veiat, disconvenientiam praesupponat: pracceptum enim non 
tantum divinum ; sed liumanum obligat nonnunquam ad id, quod omnibus qui obligan« 
tur valde pcrniciusum sit. Imo ct tam humenum quam divinum, ad id quod est sim¬ 
pliciter impossibilc obligat: eundetn huminciri ad contradictioria et contraria simul; 
ad hoc agendum, ct simul non agendum; ad hoc agendum, et huic contrarium simul 
agendum. 

X.IX> Duo non subordlnati, per tempus quantumvis diuturnum, simul in idem jus 
in soUdum habere possunt. Innocentem punirc injustum ; sed innocenti damnum gra- 
vissimum inferre, eumque miserrimum reddere, sine ulla injustitia non modo Deus, 
^d etiam homo potest. Bellum^^utrinque offensivum, saepe utrinque justum est. 
Kuclicitas creaturaruin rationalKa formalis est amor, et cognitio Dei. Qui solo 
Deo fruitur multo beatior est eo qui Deq^et creaturis fruitur. 

XX. Deus est unus simplicissimus, et Smen trinus, omnibus aliis simul sumptis in- 
linite perfectior: aggregate cx Deo ct creaturis extensive intensive omnique modo pcrfec- 
Uor tanto, quantum hubent creaturae |>erfectioniB: aeternus sine ulla sui mutatione; 
immensus sine extensione, ct divisibilitate. Fraeterita, proesentia, futura; possibilia, 
necesaaria. contingentia; absoluta, conditionata certissime absolutissime sciens. Om- 
nig absolute, inevitabiliter, immutabiliter decernens. In omnium ex nihilo creatione 
agena sdlltarie ; in omnibus reliquis actionibus necessariU, liberU, bonis, malis, im- 
mudlatissimo immediatione suppositi, physice cfficaciter praedeterminans, et coagensf. 


■f* Glasguae, Excudebat Andreas Andersonus, Urbis et Academiae Typographus, 
Anno Dom.- 1659.-.-T0 this University, as well as to those of Edinburgh and Aber¬ 
deen, the Protector Cromwell was a great benefactor: to Edinburgh he was one of 
the greatest it ever had; but the indiscriminate repeal of all that had been done, 
good, bad, and indifferent, during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, rendered 
completely nugatory the liberality of the Protector. 
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between Professors and Lecturers^ in the Universities of Scotland, I believe, 
is this—the former are Members of the Senate, the latter not. Formerly, 
tliese two Colleges were considered one University, sending only between 
them one Member to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland; at 
present they send two, and the election is separate*. 

7'he following account of the mode of conferring the degree of Master of 
Arts, in this University, will tend to show how very unlike it is to any Aca« 
dciny of ancient or modern date; it was originally given in the Appendix to 
that now scarce work, Spottiswood's ‘‘ History of the Church of Scotland 
but 1 have extracted it from the first volume of Bower's ** History of the 
University of Edinburgh.” “ The time of the commencement of Masters 
of Arts, in King's College, Aberdeen, is in July. The manner thus: Before 
the day appointed, those who are to receive their degree do publish their 
Theses, inviting all learned men to come and dispute. At the day appointed, 
great preparation is made; the candidates are apparelled in black, with black 
gowns; and at ten of the clock all go into the public school, where the Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy, or Regent, who is to confer the degree, makes a long 
speech (beginning with a prayer) to the auditors; which being ended, the 
disputes begin, and continue till four or five of the clock. Then they take 
a little refreshment, and so return to the graduation or laureation.'^ The 
Regent doth tender to the candidate the following oath: 

“ Ego A, B, coram omniscio et omnipotenti Deo, religionem et fidem, 
unicam et solam orthodoxani, in Ecclesia Scoticana, palam propositam, pro- 
fessurum me +, et ab omnibus pontificiorura et aliorum quorumeunque hae- 
resibus longe abhorrentem, spondeo, voveo, jure. Insuper, Universitati huic, 
altnac parenti, cui hanc ingenii culturam debeo, liberaliter relaturum me, 
imtritiam quara potero cA.dero fide solenniter promitto. Quod si sciens et 
volens fefelleroj arcanorum cordis recessuum scrutatorem Deuni, ultorem et 
vindicem non recuso. Ita me adjuvet Deus.” 

After tlie oath, one of the candidati ascends the desk, and the Regent 
taking into his hand a hat or cap, with these following words doth give 
him his degree: 

Ego eadem auctoritate, quam summi ac potentissimi principcs almae 
huic Universitati amplissimam indulserc, te A, B, in artibus liberalibus, et 
disciplines philosophicis, magistrum creo, proclamo, conatituo, renuncio; ti- 
bique potestatem do legendi, scribendi, omniaque id genus alia committendi, 
quae hie, aut ubivis gentium, artium magistris concedi solet; et in signum 
inanumissionis tuae, caput tuuin hoc pileo (putting the cap on the scholar s 
head) adorno; quod ut tibi felix, faustuinque sit, Deum optimum maximum 
precor. Insuper, librum hunc tibi apertum trade, ut ingenii tui aliquod 
specimen coram cclebri hoc cactu edas, rogo.” 

Then the graduate hath a short speech to the auditors, and so the cere¬ 
mony is ended with clapping of hands, sounding of trumpets, shouting, &c# 
Thus are all the candidates graduated, one aft^ another. The same way, 
almost, is used in all the Universities of ScoWHid. I would here remark, 
though the candidate, in the commencement of. the oath, states hin^lf to 
be in communion with the Established^hurch of Scotland; yetneiUierhas 
aihnission into any Scotch University, nor graduation, been refused (Tor a 
series of years) to persons of any religious denomination whatever, how¬ 
ever diffferent the rule may have been formerly, provided they have been 

found properly qualified. . ,, i_ 

The University of Edinburgh, or, as it is styled in its public docup^uts^ the 
University of James the SixUi, King of the Scots, was founded by Robert 


• Vide Bower’s History of the University of Edinburgh, VoL I. Chap. VI. _ 

-f* It is proper to mention here, that the admission (contained in this oath) statmg in 
substance that the candidate is a member of the Church of Scotland, cannot now w 
required, as men of all religious communions graduate as well at Ab^een m at all 
the other Scotch Universities. Would they do so if any thing like legitimacy 
hnd been detected in their constitution ? 
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lleid. Bishop of Orkney who, in 1556, bequeathed to the Town ^ .Edin¬ 
burg a sum of money for that purpose, but which was retained in the 
hands of the Abbot of Kinloss, for several years: however, in 1582, the 1 own 
Council obtained it; but previously, expecting in the end to possess the be¬ 
quest of the Bishop, they purchased, in 1563, the land upon which the 
College was afterwards built. Three years afterwards, Mary Queen of Scots 
endowed the infant institution with some revenues, and granted it a Char¬ 
ter, which has since been incorporated in that of her son, and is now con¬ 
sidered the foundation Charter of the University t- 

The establishment consists of a Principal, who is always a Clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, a Dean of each of the four Faculties a Professor of 
Divinity, who is Sub-Principal, and presides as such, in the absence of the 
Principal, as his deputy at all meetings of the Senatus Academieus; a Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew, Regius Church History, Logic, Greek, Humanity, Ma¬ 
thematics, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Universal History, Scotch 
Law, Civil Law, Public Law, or the Law of Nature and Nations, Rhetoric, 
Anatomy, Regius Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Practice of Physic, 
Theory of Physic, Midwifery, Regius Medical Jurisprudence, Regius Mili¬ 
tary Surgery, Regius Astronomy, Natural History, Agriculture, Clinical 
Medicine, Clinical Surgery, a Keeper of the Museum, Secretary, and Libra¬ 
rian, and a Botanic Gardener. Connected with the University are a large 
Infirmary, of Royal foundation, a Midwifery-Hospital, a Botanic Garden, 
and an Observatory. The Magistrates of Edinburgh hold the office of Chan¬ 
cellor, and are its patrons; the third Bailie of the City, or, as he would be 
called in England, Alderman, is always chosen College Bailie, or Vice- 
Chancellor; they have the charge of the College, order any repairs that may 
he required, provide accommodations for both IVofessors and students in the 
lecture-rooms and library, and preside generally over the interests of the 
University* * * § •* They appoint seventeen Professors, besides the Principal, Li¬ 
brarian, Janitor, and University Printers ; the Crown appoints to nine Pro¬ 
fessorships §. Formerly, there was an officer styled Rector, who was the 
deputy of the Magistrates, in their capacities of Chancellor and Vice-C-han- 
cellor, but, for many years, no one has been elected to that office. Some¬ 
times the Principal was elected Rector, but latterly no one has been so 
styled, the duties of that office being performed by him without taking the 
additional distinction j|. When it was necessary to have a separate func¬ 
tionary with the title of Rector, sometimes the Professor of Divinity was 
chosen, and various other persons have held the office The Principal is 
also Primarius Professor of Divinity, and may give lectures on Theology 
wlienever he pleases ; but 1 believe the Very Reverend Dr Baird, who at 
present enjoys, with the greatest credit and dignity, that high literary situa¬ 
tion, has never availed himself of that privilege, though his predecessor, the 
learned historian of Charles the V., did so shortly after his election, but soon 
discontinued the practice. The Magistrates are the sole proprietors of the 
College, the Library, Musetm, Philosophical Apparatus, Anatomical Pre¬ 
parations, &c. ft At this University the Academical year commences about 


* Buchanan, in his Refiim Scoticarum Historia,’* mentions the Founder in most 
honourable terms. Vide the 14th and 16th Books of that work. 

The Charter granted to the University by James the VI. of Scotland, and com¬ 
prisingOne before granted by liis interesting* but unfortunate mother, may be 
seen in the Appendix to Bower's History, and which was copied firom the original, 
in the possession of the Town Council, hut it is too long for insertion here. 

J The business of instruction in this University is divided into four Faculties; 
viz. the Literary Faculty, the Faculty of Medicine, the Faculty of Law, and the Fa¬ 
culty of Divinity. 

§ Vide Bower’s History of the University. || Vide Bower's History. 

•* Vide Bower's History of the University of Edinburgh. 

“ The office-bearers in the University, exclusive of the Professors, are, Ist, The 
Patrons, who are the Right Honourable the liOrd Provost, and the HonouraUe the 
Town Council of Edinburgh. 8d, Chancellor, the Right Honourable the Lord Pio- 
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the end of October, and includes two sessions; the hmg one then bemns, 
and terminates with the following itionth of April, though some of the Pro* 
fesaors finish their courses sooner. The shorter session commences with May, 
and is finished by the end of July. The only fixed graduation-day is, at 
present, the first of August, or the second of the month, when the first foils 
upon a Sunday: this is solely for conferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Here, and 1 believe at the sister Universities in Scotland, only four degrees 
are ever conferred. Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Medicine, 
and Master of Arts. I am not aware that any definite period of residence is re¬ 
quired before a candidate can, at Edinburgh, receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, or Doctor of Laws; they are only conferred on men who have emi¬ 
nently distinguished themselves. Candidates for the degree of Master of 
Arts must reside four full sessions, during which they must study Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral Philosophy. The 
residence exacted by the Statutes, from candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, is three Academic years, during which period they must have 
studied, either here, or in some other University, being a school of Medicine^ 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Botany, the Theory of Physic, Materia Medica, and 
Pharmacy, Practice of Physic, Medical Jurisprudence, the Clinical and Ge¬ 
neral Practice of the Infirmary, and must have attended different courses of 
the lectures of the Clinical Professor, upon select cases under liis care. After 
this period of study, the Students are allowed to become candidates for the 
degree of Doctor ; they then must pass several strict examinations in private, 
in the Latin language ; roust write four Latin dissertations on medical sub¬ 
jects, selected by the Faculty of Medicine; must publish, in Latin, a thesis 
on some medical or philosophical subject ; must publicly defend that thesis ; 
tlien, and not before, the Principal, in the presence of the Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine, in the common Hall of the University, confers the degree, after hav¬ 
ing administered the usual oath ; and such is the liberality of the University, 
that from members of die Society of Friends, or Quakers, a “ solemn affirm¬ 
ation" only is required ; and to such an affirmation may be seen, at this 
day, in the Album, the name of the great and good Doctor John Fothergill *. 
The following is the oath: 

'' Ego A. B. Doctoratus in arte medica titulo jam donandus, sancto co- 


vost. 3d, The College Bailie, who is the third Bailie in seniority for the year, has 
the charge of all matters relating to the College, such as repairs, accommodations for 
the Professors, &c., and may be styled Vice-Chancellor. Be inducts a new Professor, 
by introducing him to the Senatus Academlcus, taking with him the presentation by 
the Town Council. When a Regius Professor is inducted, the College Bailie is pre¬ 
sent, and tenders a protest to the Senatus. 4th, The Old Treasurer of the Town Council 
is College Treasurer, and grants discharges as such, when necessary. 5th, Rector. 
The first Principal was a])pointed Rector, and then is one instance of a Professor of 
Biviiiity holding the same office. 6th, The Primpal. 7th, The Secretary. Sth, 
The Librarian. 9tli, Upper Janitor. 10th, Under Janitor. 11th, University Frin- 
turs.*’.. Bower'*M Ediid}urgh StuAmi^ Guide*' 

* As every thing relating to so great a character as the late Dr John Fothergill 
cannot fail to prove interesting to the public, I shall here insert the follow'ingextracts, 
taken from the London Packet** about the time of Dr FothergilPs decease : The 
valuable Museum of the late Dr Fothergill (no less eminent as a NatufoUst than as a 
Physician) devolves to Dr Hunter, Physician to the Queen, he havlng^^vobased the 
reversion of it some time since of Dr Fothergill. Included in the abovo H^vtseum is 
a capital collection of shells formed by Mr Denne, an eminent silk-throwil^ in Spital- 
fields, which Dr F. purchased some years ago of his executors, for setm hundred 
IMunda. Dr Fothergilfs collection of marine subjects (particularly of the testaceous 
kind) was supposed to be one of the first in Europe, and of the collections in London 
infarioronly to that of her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Portland*”—•London Packet^ 
Jan* 5, 1761. 

^ ^he remains of Dr Fothergill were yesterday morning carried to the Quaker's 
Burial-ground at Winchroore Hill. There were more than 70 coaches and post- 
chaisiM; many of the Friends came above 100 miles to pay the last tribute of respect 
to a character so highly esteemed. The executors intended the burial to be private, 
VOL. XV. A a 
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ram Deo^ cordium scrutatore Bpondco^ me In omni grati animi offieiis erga 
Academiam Edinburgenam ad extremam habitum perseveraturum ; 

Turn porro artem roedican], caute^ caste et probe exercitaturum, et, quoad 
potero, omnia ad eegrotonim corporum aalutero conducentia,^ cum fide 
procuraturuiUf quec denxque inter medendum visu vel auditu sileri conveniat^ 
non sine gravi causa vulgaturuin. Ita priesens spondenti adsit Numen 

So highly eminent has this University become, in all the departments of 
Literature and Science, that the number of students, in actual attendance^ 
has lately amounted to the large number of two thousand and uj^wards* * In 
Medicine, its fame is almost extensive with the civilization oi the human 
species; here may be found, when the Empire is not engaged in w^, men 
from all the European nations, from both North and South America, and 
from the Indies, in both hemispheres. In the Universities of Scotland^ there 
are no fellowships; but in all of them there are bursaries, or scholarships, of 
small amount, to which, I believe, the Students of Divinity are chiefly eli¬ 
gible. At St. Andrew's, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, some of the Students wear 
an academic costume; but at Edinburgh they have no peculiar dress, except 
whilst taking a degree, and then the regulations require the candidates to 
be habited in a black gown; and when the degree of Doctor is conferred, 
the cap of the doctorate is also used. The students in general do not live 
in college, except at Aberdeen, where some of them have apartments within 
the walls of King’s College. At Glasgow, the University may be styled an 
imperium in imperioy as the Rector and his Assessors possess a jurisdiction 
over the students, even in capital ofiences, in<lependently of the magistracy 
of the city t; whether this is the case at St. Andrew's and Aberdeen, 1 do 
not pretend to know; at Edinburgh, the Principal and Senate possess no 
such power, the students being amenable, like the other inhabitants, to 
the civil power!{;. 

The fact is, the Universities of Scotland are very much upon the plan of 
the majority of those upon the Continent. Let no one, therefore, imagine, 
that because they do not resemble Oxford and Cambridge they are not Uni¬ 
versities ; the English seats of learning partake of the character of monastic 
establishments, and therefore may be considered, in some degree, as excep¬ 
tions to the rule generally followed in the foundation of sum institutions. 


but the desire of Quakers to attend the funeral rendered it impossible.*’-.—London 
l^aclcet^ Jan, 5 /o 8, 1781. 

That Dr John Pothergill was one of the most eminent physicians and naturalists 
of the times in which he flourished, is universally admitted ; but it deserves to be re¬ 
corded, to his immortal honour, and for the advantage of posterity, that be was also 
one of the greatest philanthropists that this or any other nation ever produced, os 
the following memorandum, made at the time, will abundantly testify : The follow¬ 
ing very singular fact has come out, in the examination into the affairs of the late 
Dr Pothergill, which ought to be recorded for the honour of human nature, viz. That 
sppeifle sums, to the immense amount of no less than two Jtundred thousand pounds^ 
appear to have been distributed by him, in different modes of charity, in the course of 
his well-spent life. I decus ! I nostrum / Such a character adds real lustre to the 
name of Englishmen.” 

* In such estimation Is the Edinburgh degree of Doctor of Medicine held in France, 
that Physicians who have graduated here are allowed to practise in Pans without 
undeigoing any previous examination, though that city contains the most ancient Uni- 
veivity in Euroiie, and one of the best Schools of Medicine on the Coatinent. 

*1* Vide Bower’s History of the University of Edinburgh* ^ ■ 

X Dr Reynolds, in his Historical Essay on the Government of ibe Church of 
England,” page 79, says, The Optio Fori, or liberty, of students to have their con¬ 
troversies determined in any court, where they hoped for the ^diest dispatch, and 
the shortest avoei^n from their studies, was the first privilege granted to the Uni¬ 
versities of Germany, by Frederic Barbarossa, upon their incorporation, alx>ut the year 
1158; and there IB the clearest evidence that our Universities were favoured with 
jurisdiction over their own members, in civil and ecdcsiastical matters, about the be¬ 
ginning of the thirteenth century, iest their application to arts and sciences should 
be impeded by their atteniion on foreign judicatures.” 
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That of Edinburgh differst in some respects^ from the other Universities, 
which is to be accounted for from its establishment being posterior to the 
Reformation* Each of the Universities sends representatives to the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court of Scotland, denominated the '* General Assembly,” 
over which presides a Scotch nobleman, bearing the Kxng^s commission for 
that purpose. This court meets annually in Edinburgh in the month of 
May, and possesses a jurisdiction over all the Universities; by virtue of 
which, it has often appointed Commissioners, from its own body, to visit 
them, and report their respective - states as to learning and morality ; but 
with their revenues it does not interfere. This University possesses a very 
extensive and valuable library, to which is sent a copy of every book entered 
at Stationers’ Hall. The students of divinity have also a library appro- 

J jriated solely to themselves, consisting chiefly of theological works. The 
ibrary contains many curious manuscripts, and interesting historical docu¬ 
ments, among which are the original marriage contract between Mary 
Queen of Scots and the Dauphin of France ; a Bohemian protest against the 
Council of Constance for burning John Huss, in the year 1417, with nu¬ 
merous seals of the Bohemian and Hungarian nobility annexed: there arc 
also some Oriental manuscripts, and a beautiful copy, on vellum, of For- 
doun’s Scotochronicon. There arc likewise several'portraits; the chief arc, 
of Robert Bollock the first Principal, Mary Queen of Scots, her son James 
the Sixth, Napier of Merchiston the inventor of logarithms, John Knox, 
the poet Thomson, Principal Carstairs, Provost Ehfcr, and three taken at 
diflerent periods of life, of the greatest benefactor the University ever had, 
the late General John Reid*, Colonel of the 88th Regiment, who left up¬ 
wards of £. 58,000 in the funds, and other personal property, to the Princi¬ 
pal and Professors, after the death of his daughter, who possesses a life- 
interest in it. The following is a copy of the GencraFs bequest; after ha¬ 
ving devised the interest of his property to his only daughter, Susanna, 
wife of John Stark Robertson, Esq., for her life, and the principal to her 
children, if she should leave any, to attain the age of twenty-one years, or 
that should marry and have issue; and further, in default of such issue, to 
such of the children of William Alexander, late Earl of Stirling, and of his 
three sisters, who shall be living at the death of his daughter, Susanna 
Robertson, equally; he goes on to say, It being my wish and desire, that 
the said John Stark Robertson shall not inherit or possess any part or share 
of my property ; and as to, for, and concerning all and every my said per¬ 
sonal estate in the kingdom of Great Britain, (save and except the said 
^M400, three per cent, consolidated bank annuities,) my will and meaning 
is, that my said trustees shall stand possessed thereof, upon trust, in the 
flrst place, for establishing and endowing a Professorship of Music in the 
College and University of Edinburgh, wnere I had my education, and spent 
the pleasantest part of my youth ; and, in the next place, for the purpose 
also, after completing such endowments as hereinaner are mentioned, in 
making additions to the library of the said University, or otherwise in pro¬ 
moting the general interest and advantage of the University, in such way 
and manner as the Principal and Professors thereof for the time being shall, 
in their discretion, think most flt and proper. And in order to carry my 
will and intention in this respect into full effect, 1 direct my said trustees, 
and the survivors and survivor of them, and the executors and administrators 
of such Burrivor, to sell, lay out, transf^er, assign, and otherwise dispose of 
my smd lut-mentionedmrsonal estate, at the sight, and with the privity 
and s^roDation of the Principal and Professors of the said University for 
the time being, as may be for that purpose deemed necessary, and in such 
way and manner au vi^l most effectually establish, and perpetually secure, 
a fund for the endowment of a Professorship of Music as iR^^aid, and the 
maintainance, in all time hereafter, in the said University, ,of a Professor of 
the Theory of Music, an art and science in which the Scots stand unrivalled 


* Was General Reid descended from the family of Reid, Bif)hop of Orkney, founder 
of the University ? 
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hy all the neighbouring nations in pastoral melody, and sweet combination 
of sounds: And will and meanii^ is, that, in the event of the establisk- 
luent of such professorship as aforesaid, the Principal and Prolbssors of the 
said University do, and shall, within six months next after such an event 
shall have taken place, by a public ordinance of the University, make a de¬ 
claration of what, in their estimation, the annual and perpetual salary to be 
allowed to such l^ofessor of Music ought to amount to; the sum not being 
less than £.300 of good and lawful money of Great Britain; and that upon 
such declaration being so made as aforesaid, and notice thereof in writing 
given to my said trustees, or to the survivors or survivor of them as afore¬ 
said, and due provision made for securing the payment of such yearly sa¬ 
lary after the amount thereof has been ascertained in the manner aforesaid; 
they, my said^ trustees, or the survivors or survivor of them, or the execu¬ 
tors or administrators of such survivors, shall, and do by such instrument or 
instruments as may, by the law of Scotland, be in such case requisite, make 
over the residue of my said last-mentioned personal estate to me Principal 
and Professors of the said University, for the purposes aforesaid ; and by 
the instrument declare, that the power and right of presentation or nomina¬ 
tion of such professorship, and the superintendence, care, and management 
of the said fund, shall, on their decease, be vested in, and be perpetually 
enjoyed in all time thereafter, by the Principal and Professors of the said 
University for the time being ; and that in case of misbehaviour, or neglect 
properly to discharge his or their duty on the part of any Professor or Pro¬ 
fessors of the Theory of Music, from time to time to be appointed as afore¬ 
said, the Principal and Professors of the said University for the time being, 
or the m^or part of them, shall have power in their discretion, to dismiss 
such Professor or Professors, and to elect another or others in his or their 
place, and generally to establish, from time to time, such rules and regula¬ 
tions as may, in their opinion, contribute to give stability, respectability, 
and consequence, to the establishment, and thereby carry my intentions into 
effect: And as I am the last representative of an old family in Perthshire, 
which on my death will be extinct in the made line, I therefore leave two 
portraits of me; one when a Lieutenant in the Earl of Loudoun's regiment, 
raised in the year 1745, and the other when a Major-General in the army, 
to the Principal and Professors of the said University of Edinburgh, to be 
disposed of in such manner as the Principal shall direct; and to tnat Uni¬ 
versity I wish proi^perity to the end of time.” 

The General, in a codicil to his will, afterwards bequeathed a third por¬ 
trait of himself to the University, taken after he had attained the high rank 
of General in the arm^. Whether the University has yet come into possession 
of this noble benefaction I have not learned, hut was given to understand, 
about four years ago, that Mrs Robertson was then alive. 

The University possesses a very valuable and rapidly increasing Museum 
of Natural History, which is under the superintendence of that eminent 
Philosopher and Naturalist, Professor Jameson. It has also one of the 
largest and most valuable collections of Anatomical preparations in Europe; • 
for which it is indebted to the great skill and indefatigable industry of the 
present and late Professors of Anatomy, the three Doctors Monro. Connect¬ 
ed with the UniveTsity are several Literary and Philosophical Societies, as 
the Royal Medical and Royal Physical Societies, established by royal Char¬ 
ter : the members of these institutions are chiefly the students of medicine, 
who meet weekly during the winter and spring, to discuss Medical^nd Phi¬ 
losophical subjects ; each has a handsome buihling for its use, ci^taining a 
hall for the meetings, a well-furnished library, and some philoeofliieal ap¬ 
paratus. The Speculative Society is chiefly composed of gentlendiU study¬ 
ing the law; «|m^the Wernerian Natural History Sodlny, estabnwed for 
the promotion of that science; the two last meet in the College. 

Let it always be remembered, to the honour of Edinburgh, that it was 
the first University in Europe in which the Philosophy of Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton was publicly taught. Sir Isaac was indeed Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge ; but the doctrines of his everlasting, work, “ monumentum 
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acre pcrcnnius,” ivere not at first there duly appreciated Dr David Gre¬ 
gory, who was admitted Professor of. Matheroatica at Edinburgh, October 
17th lfi83, taught the Newtonian system there very shortly after its pub¬ 
lication in 16H7. Gregory, in 1091, became Savillian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford; and one of his Edinburgh pupils, John Keill, a native of that 
city, followed him thither in 1694, and is said to have been the first person 
who, in England, illustrated the Newtonian Philosophy by experiments ex¬ 
hibited to his pupils f. 

The word University cannot be classically rendered into Latin by Univer- 
sitas, for in that sense no Roman ever used it. The only equivalent for 
University is undoubtedly Academia, which, however, from modem'usage, 
may be translated either University, as of Oxford, Edinburgh, or Paris, or 
merely Academy, as of Arts or Music; both «the French word Academic, 
and the English Academy, having a very extensive, but certainly inferior sig¬ 
nification. 

Undoubtedly, the Academy of Athens bore no resemblance to a modern 
University or Academy of Music, Dancing, or any other art; yet, from the 
name given to Plato's grove, have the modems borrowed this comprehen¬ 
sive term, and applied it to the most dissimilar institutions. 

In fact, the ancients had no establishments bearing any resemblance to 
our Universities, for, until the reign of Charlemagne, there had not been 
any foundation of the sort in Europe. The University of Paris was found¬ 
ed by that Emperor, on the remonstrance or recommendation of Alcuinus. 
Had the writer in the review not used the term Academy as opposed to 
University, and as meaning an inferior establishment, why was tiie word 
printed in Italics? Give the Scotch seats of learning an appellation com¬ 
mon to Paris and to Oxford, and they will be content; they affect no supe¬ 
riority, but they know their consequence, and proudly claim an equality. 
AVould there have been any sneers cast upon them had they ,been upon the 
same establishment as Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin ? But they are Pres¬ 
byterian establishments, under the direct superintendence of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland and, what is equally as galling, they 
are free ; that is the solution. English Dissenters are not allowed the pri¬ 
vilege of education at Oxford or Cambridge. Is it too much that the libe¬ 
rality of Scotland has opened her Universities to them ? 

Tne University of Edinburgh is a striking example of what may be ac¬ 
complished by the judicious application of only moderate funds, for the ad¬ 
vancement and diffusion of learning, when combined with zeal and discre¬ 
tion. This orphan seminary being nearly deserted by her royal godfather 
was committeif almost pennyless to the protection of the Lord Provost and 
Town Council of the city, whose fostering care during her infancy, and 
constant pro^ction since she has arrived at her present state of vigorous 
maturity, she now so liberally repays, by reflecting upon her Patrons’* 
tlie lustre of her name. At the time Robertson presided. Black, Blair, 
Playfair, Stewart, Cullen, Monro, Duncan, Gregory, Robison, and other il¬ 
lustrious men, were Professors. In fine, here has shone such a galaxy of 
talent, both in literature and in science, that it has not only excited the 
anvy, but commanded the applause of Europe. 

1 have thus endeavoured to shew that there are no illegitimate Acade¬ 
mics’* in Scotland. Whether the term has been applied through stupidity 
or malignly, ][ shsll leave to the writer of the review to determine ; if from 
the forme^Jie is to be pitied, if from the latter, despised. 

^ , Lawson Whallev, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


• Vide ft^wer^a History of the University of Edinburgh. 
t Vide Bower's History. 

+ James the First of England projnifed this University, to which he had given his 
nwn name, “ a guid God's bairn's giftbut, unfortunately, princes have bad me¬ 
mories, and promises are more easily forgotten than futfiiled. 
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SKETCHES or THE EABLY HISTOBY OF THE GEKEEAl. ASSEMBLY OF THE 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND* 

No. HI. 


Before the meeting of the Third 
General Assembly^ Queen Mary had 
returned to sway the sceptre of her 
fathers. She arrived at Leith on the 
19th or 20th of August 1561. The 
fog, under favour of which she had 
escaped from the ships which Eliza¬ 
beth had sent to intercept her, was 
regarded by the Reformers (Calder- 
wood's Large MS., Vol. L, p. 721,) 
as a presage of the calamities which 
she would bring upon her country; 
but notwithstanding their doubts and 
fears, all ranks united in mving a 
welcome reception to their Princess. 
The national gravity burst its re¬ 
straints, and for several successive 
nights she was serenaded by the ci¬ 
tizens. Their expressions ox jo^ and 
welcome, however, were soon inter- 
runted. 

The Sunday after the arrival of 
the Queen happened to be the fes¬ 
tival of St. Bartholomew, and pre¬ 
parations were made for celebrating 
mass in the Chapel of Holyroodhouse. 
These preparations were regarded 
with indignation and alarm by the 
Reformers, who assembled in crowds, 
and openly declared thft they would 
not suffer the land to he a^in pol¬ 
luted by the idolatrous service of the 
mass. The attendants of the offi¬ 
ciating priest were terrified by the 
violent language of the people; and 
it appeared as if Bartholomew’s day 
would have been disgraced, before 
its time, by some tumult or blood¬ 
shed. But the Lord James, who 
stood high in the estimation of the 
Reformers, placed himself at the door 
of the Chapel, and under the spe¬ 
cious pretext of allowing no Scots¬ 
men to be defiled by attending mass, 
prevented them from any violent in¬ 
terruption of the service. When the 
service was ended, the priest was 
<k>nducted from the Chapel to his 
apartments by Lord John, the Prior 
of Coldingham, and Lord ^bert, the 
Abbot of Holi^odbouse, who were 
both zeidouB Reformers, and who, as 
Knox and Calderwood are careful to 
remark, had both communicated at 
the table of the Lord, according to 
the Protestant form. When the 


people saw the priest, and a service 
which they regarded as idolatrous, 
thus defended by the men who had 
hitherto been their leaders in the 
cause of Reformation, they retired in 
silence and grief. But their feelings 
were too strong to be suppressed, 
and they returned in the afternoon to 
repeat their murmurings and threats 
against the toleration of the mass. 
The attendants of the Queen, who 
regarded this service as essential to 
their comfort and peace of mind, de¬ 
clared, that if it were not allowed, 
they must instantly return to France. 
The matter was, next day, submitted 
to the consideration of the council, 
and persons of the greatest authori¬ 
ty and prudence were instructed to 
ersuade the people that mass might 
e tolerated so long as the Queen’s 
popish friends remained in Scotland. 
In this way the most violent of the 
Reformers were pacified, and an Act 
was passed, which, while it protected 
the form of religion which Her Ma¬ 
jesty found standing in the realm at 
her arrival, prohibited any molesta¬ 
tion from being given to her servants 
or retinue. To this Act, Bishop 
Lesly ascribes the final overthrow of 
the Popish cause, since it gave, what 
was yet wanting, the royal sanction 
to the Protestant relimon. It did 
not, however, coropletdy satisfy the 
Reformers at the time, for when it 
was proclaimed at the ci^qiib of Edin¬ 
burgh, the Earl of Arran entered a 
formal protest against the liberty 
which it allowed to the Queen and 
her domestics; and Knox, on the 
Sunday following, took occasion to 
declare his opinion against tolerating 
the celebration of the mass. 

The feelings of the Reformers 
upon this subject were still farther 
excited, when the QueeniE.4n a pro¬ 
gress which she made throiigh some 
parts of the realm, caused mass to be 
celebrated in xpttiy of theprincipal 
towns. On her return to Holyrood- 
house, it was continued; and having 
been performed with great sol^nity 
and pomp on All-fiaintVDaf, ihe 
Reformers urged the necessity of 
suppressing it. A conference between 
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of Ihc Church oj Scotland. 


some of the leading ministers anil 
the principal nobility 'was held in 
the house of the Clerk Register. A 
doubt was startedj how far it was 
competent for subjects to interfere 
with the religion of their Sovereign^ 
and it was agreed that the opinion of 
the Church of Geneva should be re¬ 
quested. Knox expressed his readi¬ 
ness to correspond with some of the 
leading members of that church; but 
the matter was entrusted to Maitland 
of Lethington, who was more an¬ 
xious to have it delayed than decided. 

Things were in this unpleasant 
state when the meeting of the Third 
General Assembly approached. The 
place is not speciHed; but it must 
have been about the SOtli of Decem¬ 
ber 1501, as the supplication to the 
Queen and Council was presented 
on the 32d of that month. At first, 
the nobles who favoured the interest 
of the Queen refused to meet, as they 
had formerly done, with the Assem¬ 
bly, but remained by themselves in 
the apartments of the Abbot of Holy- 
roodhouse. A deputation was sent 
from the Assembly, requesting their 
presence and aid. Mutual recrimi¬ 
nations between the ministers and 
the nobles ensued. The nobles com¬ 
plained that the ministers drew aside 
the country gentlemen, and formed 
plans without their concurrence or 
counsel. The ministers replied, that, 
of themselves, they had done no¬ 
thing but what the common good 
and order of the Church required. 
The nobles questioned the right of 
the General Assembly to meet with¬ 
out the Royal authority or permission. 
The minisfi^s maintained the use¬ 
fulness and necessity of free Assem¬ 
blies of the Church; and their rea¬ 
soning upon this point being admit- 
tc<l, the conference seems to have 
closed, and the deputation, with 
some of the nobles, to have repaired 
to the Assembly. 

It was then proposed that the Book 
of DiscipJ^ne, which already had 
been subscribed by many of the no¬ 
bility, should be presented to the 
Queen fbr her royal sanction. But 
the measure was i^culed and de¬ 
feated by Lethington, between whom 
end I^iox some unseemly alterca¬ 
tion ensued. 

The Book of Discipline contained 
A plan for appropriation and dis¬ 


tribution of the patrimony of the 
Church ; but as the ratification of it 
was still delayed, it was necessary 
that, in the mean time, some provi¬ 
sion should be made for the mainte¬ 
nance of the ministers. Accordingly 
a supplication, in which this was me 
leading article, was presented; and 
the propriety of the measure was 
readily admitted by the Queen and 
Council. But, although the matter 
was in itself obvious and reasonable, 
many difficulties attended the accom¬ 
plishment of it. After long consul¬ 
tation, the following plan was agreed 
and acted on : An account was taken 
of the value of all ecclesiastical be¬ 
nefices. The incumbents, whether 
Popish or Protestant, were to retain 
two-thirds of the revenue. The re¬ 
maining third was placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the crown, burdened with 
the maintenance of the Protestant 
Church. To this arrangement the 
Popish party gave a reluctant con¬ 
sent, ana the steps necessary to its 
completion were but slowly complied 
with. The Reformers, on the other 
hand, were dissatisfied with the legal 
alienation of so large a proportion of 
theproperty of the Church,aDd feared 
that the spirit which could prompt 
this arrangement was capable of cur¬ 
tailing or embezzling the pittance 
which was allotted for the mainten¬ 
ance of their ^toinisters. Nor were 
their fears withoutfoundation. When 
the rentals of the different benefices 
were obtained, the third part was by 
no means so productive as might be 
anticipated. Many of the incumbents 
seem to have exhibited fraudulent 
rentals, and in this way to have les¬ 
sened the sums which were due from 
them. The Queen, on the other 
hand, granted remission of their 
thirds to such as she wished to attach 
to her interest. Many very curious 
particulars relative to this measure 
have been preserved by Keith, in the 
Appendix to his History. The sum 
total of the thirds for the year in 
which this arrangement was com¬ 
pleted, amounted to upwards of se¬ 
venty thousand pounds Scots. But, 
of this, not much more than twenty- 
four thousand pounds was given to 
the Protestant Church. Nor were 
complaints wanting concerning the 
distribution of this small proportion. 
By an Act of Council dated at Lin« 
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lithgow, which is overlooked by 
Keithf but inserted by Knox,' a list 
of dll the ministers in the land was 
required^'Ifbe Lord James, the Earls 
of Argyle and Morton, with Leth- 
iqijton, the Justice Clerk, and the 
Xibrd Register, were appointed to 
modify or assign, and Wisheart of 
Fittarrow to pay the sums which 
each of the functionaries of the 
Cbisrch should receive. The modi- 
flrators seem to have determined that 
the luxury in which the Popish Cler¬ 
gy had iadolged should not be with¬ 
in the readk of their successors. Three 
hundredmerks, a sum amounting to 
sixteen pounds ten shillings Ster¬ 
ling, was the highest allowance to 
ordinary ministers, and to many not 
more than one hundred merks was 
assigned. Even these pitiful pittan¬ 
ces were but ill paid ; and Wisheart 
incurred considerable censure for the 
harshness with which he exacted, 
and the slowness with which he dis¬ 
bursed. It must have been very 
mevous to the Reformers to find 
themselves treated in this way by the 
men who had been with them in 
their first struggles against popery. 
The popular feeling may be discover¬ 
ed in the following saying, which is 
preserved by Knox, (Hist, of Ref., 
fol., Edin. 173S>, p. 301,) “ The 
gude Laird of Petarro wes an ernest 
Professour of Chn&t,-but the mekill 
devill receave the Comtroller, for be 
and bis CoUectours ar become greedie 
factours.“ 

During tlie sitting of this Assem¬ 
bly, Edinburgh was the scene of a 
riot, BO serious as to call forth the in¬ 
terference of the Church. The Earl 
of Bothwell, the Marquis d'Elbeuf, 
uncle to the Queen, and her natural 
brother the Lord John, Prior of 
Coldingham, had gone one night to 
the. house of a merchant, who had a 
fair daughter-in-law, with whom it 
was alleged the Earl of Arran main¬ 
tained a criminal intercourse. On 
.#epea^ng-their visit, they were re- 
fusedwiadmittance, and proceeded to 
< the use of violence. The Ministers, 
and tUtoy of the Protestant nobility, 
m^pinion that such a flagrant 
.jOUUage upon the peace and morals of 
^ city should not be allowed to pass 
q^oat reprehension and punish- 
/^ioaent. A supplication, whitdi was pro¬ 
bably penned by Knox^ and which is 


inserted in his history^ (p. 30.3,) was 
presented to the Queen. ,It set forth 
in strong terms the enormity of the 
offence, the wrath which it might 
draw down from GU)d, and the sedi¬ 
tion which it might stir up among 
the people, and required of her Ma¬ 
jesty to “ setallafiection aside,** and 
to shew, by the signal punishment of 
the parties concerned, that the fear 
of God and the peace of the realm 
were uppermost in her heart. When 
this supplication was presented, some 
of the nobles who were in the interest 
of the court asked, in a threatening 
tone. Who would adhere to it P The 
Master of Lindsay, a zealous young 
man, who had been very open and 
active in his opposition to the tolera¬ 
tion of the mass, replied, that a thou¬ 
sand gentlemen now in Edinburgh 
were ready to own the supplication. 
The more moderate of the court par¬ 
ty, therefore, advised the Queen |0 
return, in the meantime, a soft an¬ 
swer, and that the matter might be 
easily managed when the Assembly 
was dissolved, and the Protestant no¬ 
bility returned to the country. In 
her reply, she urged, that her uncle, 
as a stranger, might claim some in¬ 
dulgence ; that his companions were 
young and inexperienced, but that 
she would take care that such riotous 
proceedings should not be repeated. 
Ill a letter written at the time, Ran¬ 
dolph mentions, that the parties were 
sharply reproved by the Queen. Her^ 
reproof, however, did not prevent the 
Earl of Bothiyell and Lord John 
from saying that they would do again 
what they had done before; and, in 
attempting to renew Uieir violent 
proceedings, a serious conflict very 
nearly ensued between their party 
and the adherents of Arran* In this 
second outrage, however, the Mar¬ 
quis d’Elbcuf had no part. It is 
somewhat singular that this noble¬ 
man was appointed to command the 
expedition which was sent from 
France to aid the late Queen Regent 
against the Lords of the C^ongrega- 
tion. It sailed from Dieppe in De¬ 
cember 1559, butneverreoehed Scot¬ 
land, being dispersed and driven back 
by a storm. The Marquis, however, 
came over in the galiant train of his 
royal niece, and seems to have 
brought with him the dlsupated 
manners of the French court. The 
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O which the Eurl of Sothwell and 
JoHn had in this matter was 
probably taken out of spite to the 
Earl of Arran^ between whom and 
Botbwell there was at this time a 
violent feud. On the other hand^ it 
may, without any great breach of 
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charity, be supposed, tliat this dis^ 
turbance was noticed by the Assem¬ 
bly, not so much from its enormity 
as from the opportunity thus affbra- 
ed to the Reformers of pronouncing 
a public censure upon tne dissolute 
manners of the court* 


Tca»-^Danid McMillan, 


Ceff. 

Tfdj dulcls roi^ux, tea solo in littoro tecum. 

Tea veniente die, tea decedente canelMit* 

G. i, tOj. 


My muse, if in my greatest need 
Thou ever to my prayer gav*st heed. 
Now lend thine aid to tune my reed 

With triple glee. 

And o'er its stops my fingers lead—. 

1 sing of Tea. 


When maidens of a certain age 
In converse sweet their tongues engage, 
’Tis Tea alone that can assuage 

Their pitiless bark. 
When some frail sister’s on the stage 

Of their remark. 


Hail, noble plant! the very name 
Kindles a true poetic flame ; 

Well worthy thou of all the fame 

Which 1 can give, 
And not to sing thee were a shame, 

As lang’s I live. 


Oh, soother of the single life, 

And cement between man and wife. 

Full many a matrimonial strife 

Is hush’d by thee ; 

Ye husbands, when dark fkowns are rife. 

Call for the Tea* 


Let other bards, wi’ rhyming clink, 

Sing to the praise of gude Scutch drink, 
And let them bowse till candles blink 

Wi* double glare. 

When 8ensclcss,men8eless, down they sink 

Beside their chair. 


I love to see the female fhee, 

Though oft it robs me of my peace. 
And o’er my heart in every place 

It bears command; 
Yet woman has a triple grace 

Tea-pot in hand. 


*Tis thine a peaceful mirth to gi*c, 
Sweet, sober, joy-inspiring Tea; 

All 'I’hracian broils before thee flee, 

Thou plant of peace, 
And gloomy Care at sight of thee 

Cheers up his face. 


Oh, if I were first cousin to 
The Emperor Tzin-Tzian-Tchoo, 

The Thea thrice a-day I’d woo 

On bended knee. 
And hate the Atheistic crew 

That drink not Tea. 


My skull when twinging headaches tear, 
Driving me onwards to despair. 

When deav'd wi’ love, or deas’d wi’ Icai^ 

Relief I've got. 

By draining all my pain and fear 

In a tea-pot. 


Dtink of the Fair, then fare thee well! 
On all thy worth I cannot dwell; 

And, oh, may every Embro’ belle 

Ne’er want a dose ! 
The loss of thee we all can tell 

*s the chief of woes. 


DANIEL MCMILLAN. 


Mu Editor, ' 

Although the interest excited by 
the publication of the " Tales of my 
Landlord” has in some dmee sub¬ 
sided, and the eyes of the public 
have been opened to the exaggera¬ 
tions of an author whose unparal¬ 
leled popularity is not less general 
than, in most other cases, it is de¬ 
serve ; yet, as it is to be feared that 

VOL. XV. 


an undue portion of obloquy is stiR, 
by many, attached to thememories 
of ^ose martyrs and heroes tq Mfhose 
noble resistance to prelatio uhd ty¬ 
rannical oppression we owe our civil 
and religious liberty, and as the 
attention of the public has now, per¬ 
haps, more than at any former period, 
been directed to consider their cha- 

Bb 
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ractcrs, and canvass ibeir merits and 
faults ; it becomes^ in some measure, 
the duty of every man, ivho values 
the privileges which they purchased 
with blood,—by stating those 

facts, mud publishing those parts of 
their history which he may have col¬ 
lected, or with which he may be ac¬ 
quainted,—to enable at least the un¬ 
prejudiced to form a fair, candid, and 
unbiassed judgment. To redeem 
their names from undeserved re¬ 
proach, and to propagate whatever is 
meritorious ana worthy of imitation 
in their character and conduct, are 
almost the only tribute wc can pay 
to their memories ; and though few 
may have talents to defend them 
with the same abilUy with which 
they have been ridiculed, yet truth, 
as it is exhibited in the simple and 
candid statement of facts, must even¬ 
tually prevail over misrepresentation, 
clothed though it may be in all the 
fascinating beauties of elegant com¬ 
position, and accompanied by mas¬ 
terly delineation of character, poeti¬ 
cal description, and romantic adven¬ 
ture. Such views produced the in¬ 
teresting works of *'Ringan Gilhaize*' 
and Memoirs of Mr Blackadder,’* 
and similar motives have induced the 
compiler of the following narrative to 
lay it before the public, through the 
meilium of this journal. The facts 
are given with little variation or em¬ 
bellishment, as they have often been 
related to him by a kinsman, now on 
the verge of the grave,—and contain 
an account of a man, who, in more 
quiet times, would have lived in 
peace and died in obscurity, but 
who, in the circumstances in which 
he was placed, did no discredit to 
the cause in which he was embark¬ 
ed, either by his life or his death. 
His resistance and sufferings are still 
cherish^ in grateful remembrance 
by the inhabitants of the district to 
Wfiich he belonged, and his grave is 
pointed out as the bed of a hero, 
whose memory ought to live in the 
hearts of every succeeding genera- 
tion- 

Aboot the beginning of autumn, 
hi the year after the memorable de- 
ftet at l*entland, as Nathan Cowan, 
the ferryman at Cunninglmlxn, sat 
at the door of his hut repairing a net, 
be was thrown into a state of consi¬ 
derable alarm by the appearance of a 


regiment of dragoons. One'of them, 
at the command of his officer, left 
the ranks, and inquired the way 
and the distance to Lag Tower. 
“ It's about three miles,” answered 
Nathan, “ and the road gangs 
straight by the neuk o' that hill.” 
At a time when the whole island was 
under martial law, and troops of 
military were scouring the country 
in all directions, this might have 
created little surprise, even to the 
inhabitant of a remote and lonely 
cabin ; but Nathan had never before 
seen so many horsemen together, and 
from past experience, he conjectuicd 
that it boded no cessation of sufftring 
to his persecuted countrymen. 

A quarter of an hour's ride 
brought the dragoons to the summit 
of the rising ground which bounds 
the vale of Nith, and they began to 
descend one of the declivities which 
forms the narrow valley called the 
Glen of the Lag." “ A barren 
country,” said Colonel Strachan, the 
commanding-officer, casting his eyes 
on each side of the bleak hills, ten¬ 
anted only by a few sheep, to Lieu¬ 
tenant Livingston, as they traced the 
narrow windings of the glen. A 
wild country,” replied Livingston, 
and but thinly peopled, 1 should 
suppose. Sir Robert is likely to give 
us little to do in the neighbourhood 
of his own house at least.” A man 
of Sir Robert (irierson's activity and 
zeal,” said Colonel Strachan, will 
neither remain long idle hirnsclf, nor 
suffer those under his directions to 
go without employment.” As they 
approached the house, or, as it was 
more commonly called, the Tower, 
the valley widened, and the land had 
a more cultivated aspect; while seve¬ 
ral waving fields of corn proved, that, 
amid all the troubles and confusion 
of the ^imes, husbandry had not been 
entirely neglected. The Tower it¬ 
self was a square building of great 
strength, but without ardiitectural 
beauty, situated on a small mount 
near the middle of the glen. It had 
been surrounded by a moat; but, as 
it was now dry, there was access to 
it on all sides. The .principal en¬ 
trance, however, was by a bridge, 
which had once been defended by 
two small towers. 

Sir Robert Grierson of Lag had 
descried the soldiers as they came up 
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the and^ on their nearer ap¬ 
proach» recognised their leader: he 
therefore came out to meet them, 
just as the foremost liad reached 
the bridge, and the officers had gi¬ 
ven orders to halt. He was a stout 
man, somewhat above the middle size, 
and about sixty years of age. His 
countenance was ratber handsome 
than otherwise, but had that parti¬ 
cular expression, which, though not 
absolutely forbidding, would have 
prevented you from chusing its pos¬ 
sessor either as a companion or a 
friend. It was not devoid of mean¬ 
ing ; bis brows always knit, and his 
lips compressed, bespoke a mind 
firm to execute whatever purpose it 
undertook; but they also shewed 
that he was a stranger to all the 
tender sensibilities of human na¬ 
ture. Ills eye never gleamed with 
the workings of anger, or the fulness 
of joy. If he never stormed or raged 
with wrathful fury, his features as 
seldom relaxed into a smile, or beam¬ 
ed with delight. In the bloody work 
of persecution, in which he was so 
actively and extensively engaged, his 
countenance never exhibited a mind 
melted to pity at the agonies of suf- 
i’ering, or visited by fear in situations 
of danger. Reproaches he commonly 
answered by a hollow, diabolical 
laugh, and curses he heard with 
the most supreme indifference. In 
elmshig his part in the tragical dra¬ 
ma, he had been instigated, partly 
by a bigotted attachment to ppla- 
tic faith, partly by inordinate cupi¬ 
dity. The party which he favoured 
were in power, and were exerting 
themselves to establish the religion 
which he professed; and when he 
found that, by seconding their exer¬ 
tions, he could serve the interests of 
both, and best preserve his wealth 
and property from exaction and dila- 
Xudalion, he embraced the cause with 
a willingness, and supported it with 
a constancy that nothing could shako. 
11 has also been alleged, that his zeal 
was from time to time kept alive by 
valuable presents, and by being al¬ 
lowed to appropriate pretty large 
sums from those fines which were 
exacted from the non-conformists. 
The eagerness with which he pur¬ 
sued sensual gratification, in private 
life, proves that his mind was the 
scat of other x>ftSsions equally fierce 


with those aribi)ig from bigotry and 
avarice. 

You are welcome to Lftg Tower/' 
said he, as he shook Colony Strachan 
by the hand. The colonel thanked 
him with the frankness of a soldier, 
and instantly explained the cause of 
his present intrusion with so nume¬ 
rous a retinue. Our worthy Coun¬ 
cillors and Commissioners," said he, 
“ instigated by that most reverend 
and tender-hearted fa^er in God, 
the Archbishop, are incensed that 
these obstinate wretches should re¬ 
ject the lenity of the Act of Indul¬ 
gence, and have dispatched me with 
these fellows to ass^t you, and all 
the friends of the good cause, to 
teach them obedience, by a little 
wholesome coercion, or convey them 
to Edinburgh, to be placed before 
their Lordships* most impartial tri¬ 
bunal. But,*' continued he, deliver¬ 
ing a small packet to Sir Robert, 
“ on all these matters you will, I 
presume, find amjde instructions in 
these papers. In the meantime, you 
can probably direct these men to good 
quarters." All the accommodation to 
be spared in the Tower had already 
been occupied by a party of Dundee’s 
troopers, and, at any rate, would 
have been quite inadequate; but Sir 
Robert ordered his own servants, and 
those of the trorpers who knew the 
country, to conduct the men to such 
places as he knew could accommodate 
them. He then led the way to Co¬ 
lonel Strachan and the other superior 
officers into his own house, and ha¬ 
ving ordered them to be served with 
refreshments, begged leave to be per¬ 
mitted to retire, in order to peruse 
his despatches. 

Among these was a letter from no 
less a personage than the Primate 
himself, which that hypocritical a- 
postate had written with all the fer¬ 
vency and zeal of a mau who knew 
that his all depended on upholding 
the system of proceedings which be 
had been so instrumental in bringing 
about and fomenting. He began by 
lamenting, that, notwithstanding all 
the measures, both lenient and co¬ 
ercive, which had hitherto been em¬ 
ployed, Episcopacy, the only tpe 
religion, might be considered as being 
still far from established; that the 
people displayed an obstinacy in re¬ 
sisting the truth, which nothing but 
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the most violent remedies could cure; 
and these were rendered tenfold more 
necessary^ on account of the resist- 
ance which had lately been made to 
the civil and military power. “ The 
southern and western shires/' he 
said, *'had, by their whole, and es¬ 
pecially by their late conduct^ shewn 
themselves to be particularly contu¬ 
macious ; it was therefore neces¬ 
sary to proceed against them with 
the utmost rigour. No partialities 
or motives of private interest ought 
to divert the friends of prelacy and 
loyalty from the speedy suppression 
of obdurate resistance and rebellion. 
The Presbyterians, by their rejection 
of the Indulgence, had plainly proved 
that they were alike incapable of 
appreciating the clemency of their 
rulers, or of consulting their own 
spiritual and temporal interests; 
their convictions must therefore be 
awakened, and their contumacy sub¬ 
dued, by increasing severity. Sir 
Hobert Grierson," he continued, 

had hitherto exerted himself with 
the most commendable zeal, and 
would doubtless continue to do so 
with unswerving constancy. His 
Majesty's Council for Scotland," ad¬ 
ded he in conclusion, entertain a 
grateful sense of your exertions and 
assiduity, and, most assuredly, will 
not suffer them to go unrewarded." 

From the tenor of this epistle. Sir 
Robert saw that the conduct expect¬ 
ed of him was to proceed with re¬ 
doubled vigour in the path which 
he had already chosen. This squared 
so exactly with his own views and 
inclinations, that his resolutions were 
instantly formed; he therefore re¬ 
turned to his guests, to do them the 
honours of his house. 

Next morning the troops were dis¬ 
persed throughout the country, where- 
ever it was thought they could be 
most effective. A considerable num¬ 
ber of them, with their colonel, re¬ 
mained in. ^Uhsdale, to assist Sir 
Robert in si^kidinating the inhabi¬ 
tants of With a party 

of thW;., »i^W 0 oeeded first to the 
house ^^inaiticd McMillan, one of 
the most retractable of his own ten¬ 
ants. This man, diough he had 
b^n engaged in none of the late 
tumtiltuary proceedings, was never¬ 
theless exce^ngly obnoxious to the 
Frelstists, on account of his firm at¬ 


tachment to the religion of his fathers. 
He had been severely fined, but that 
had only served to confirm him the 
more in his Presbyterian principles. 
During the early part of his life, he 
had been for many years a servant 
at the Tower, under Sir Robert's fa¬ 
ther, and, in some measure, a compa¬ 
nion of the boyhood, and an attend¬ 
ant on the juvenile sports of Sir Ro¬ 
bert himself. He therefore often used 
a freedom of speech toward his land¬ 
lord which none of his other ten¬ 
ants or dependants dared to venture. 
He had never presumed to reproach 
him with his conduct toward his in¬ 
nocent countrymen, but when, about 
the time that the fine was exacted. 
Sir Robert had warned him of the 
consequences, perhaps fatal, which, 
what he call^, his obstinacy might 
draw on his head, Daniel boldly re¬ 
plied, that he would never subscribe 
to a system of religious faith which 
needed the cruel arguments of arbi¬ 
trary power and penal laws to en¬ 
force its observance. He might, he 
said, like many others, be hunted 
like a partridge on the mountains, 
and be compelled to hide his body in 
the dens and caverns of the earth ; 
but his conscience was the peculiar 
property of his Heavenly Master, 
and could not be subjected to the 
dictates of human authority. 

Little as Sir Robert was accustom¬ 
ed to listen to the dictates of affec¬ 
tion, or to be overawed by firm- 
nes8» he found himself incapable of 
proceeding at once to extremities 
against a man whom he had always 
regarded with feelings of more than 
ordinary respect. These liberties 
were therefore, at that time, passed 
over unnoticed and unresented ; but 
now, when sumrior authority seemed 
to encourage his cruelties, they re¬ 
turned to his recollection with a bit¬ 
terness which determined him to 
proceed to the full extent of his com¬ 
mission. The regard which he was, 
as it were, compelled to entertain to¬ 
wards McMillan, he had also consi¬ 
dered as a weakness, which he was 
anxious to overcome; it was there¬ 
fore with something like emotions of 
joy that, having disengaged himself 
from its thraldom, he entered the 
cottage, whose inmates had been 
thrown into a state of no small con¬ 
sternation, on beholding the approach 
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of so many armed men. Only three 
of the family were present—ArMil- 
lan and his wife, who were standing 
in expectation of the entrance of the 
visitors, and James, their eldest son, 
an invalid, who lay stretched on a 
seUle beside the fire. Good morn¬ 
ing, Daniel,’* said Sir Robert, speak¬ 
ing hastily, and without any other 
preface introducing the object of his 
visit. Do you still continue obsti¬ 
nate in refusing to acknowledge the 
King's supremacy, and to renounce 
the Covenant.'* Do you approve of the 
Act of Indulgence ?” Daniel waited 
for a few moments, in an attitude of 
attention, as if expecting to hear 
something more ; but at last inquir¬ 
ed what were to be the consequences, 
and whither he was to go, in case he 
continued firm in his profession ? 
“ To prison," said Sir Robert. 

I'hen, soldiers, do your duty,'* 
cried McMillan, giving the orders for 
bis own arrest. At the mention of 
the word prison, the anguish endured 
by M'Millan’s wife deprived her 
even of the power of shedding tears. 
She had surveyed the whole scene 
with the painful interest of one who 
waits to near something more awful 
than she dares almost to believe pos¬ 
sible. At the approach of the sol¬ 
diers to seize her husband, she fell 
on her knees to Sir Robert; but all 
power of entreaty was denied her, 
and with an agony, which arrested 
the attention and softened the hearts 
of the brutal soldiers themselves, slie 
could only exclaim, “ Oh, Sir J" and 
sunk senseless on the floor. The ar¬ 
rest of his father, and the distress of 
his mother, brought a hectic glow 
over the pallid countenance of James 
McMillan, and exerting an energy, of 
which disease had deprived him for 
many a day, he raised her from the 
ground, and placed her on the settle. 

iiehold some of the consequences 
of your stubbornnesB,*' said Sir Ro¬ 
bert to McMillan, pointing to his 
almost lifeless wife and emaciated 
son. “I was prepared for the worst," 
replied he, with a voice in which sor¬ 
row and anger seemed to strive for 
the mastery. In a moment, however, 
he regained his firmness, and, as 
soon as his wife began to recover, 
signified that he was ready to accom¬ 
pany them. ''But where is William?” 
inquired Sir Robert, after they were 


mounted ; " my orders are, to spare 
neither old nor young; and although 
1 will take upon me to su^r James 
to remain unmolested for the present, 
et William must share the fate of 
is father, if he inherits any of his 
obstinacy." “ Wherever he is,” re¬ 
plied M*Millan, " 1 hope he will be 
enabled to keep out of the reach of 
the enemy, or, if he too does become 
a prey, that he will receive grace to 
endure tribulation like a Christian." 

When they arrived at the Tower, 
M'Millan was conducted to a small 
dark apartment, which was to serve 
as a temporary place of confinement 
till he could be conveyed to Edin¬ 
burgh. When left alone, the first 
act which he performed was to 
throw himself on his knees, and 
commend himself to his Heavenly 
Father. It was with something like 
a look of triumph that he surveyed 
the grated windows and uncomfort¬ 
able appearance of his new abode, 
after he arose from these pious ex¬ 
ercises. He felt that he nad now 
to act another and a different part 
from that which ho had hitherto 
performed, and that all his fortitude 
would be necessary, to enable him to 
conduct himself with becoming con¬ 
stancy. From the beginning, he had 
been no uhtqncerned spectator of 
the sufferings of his countrymen; and 
although, through the forbearance of 
hia master, he had been less hardly 
dealt with than many others, yet he 
knew too well the character of that 
master, and the disposition of the 
Government, not to foresee that he 
might one day be called upon to suf¬ 
fer in the cause of truth. ^ He had 
therefore all along considered pro¬ 
ceedings like the present as extreme¬ 
ly likely to take place ; and, on this 
account, he displayed more firmness 
than in other circumstances he might 
have been able to command. What 
might now be bis fate he was unable 
to conjecture; but the ^aerience of 
others taught him A^mebode the 
worst. Imaginary andl^u^iP^ug, 
he began to feel, 

ent: still the cause, 

a strong sense of duty, 'md perhaps 
other motives more nearly allied to 
human frailty, gilded his present 
woes and his future prospects with 
the vivid colouring of enthusiasm. 
In the train of reflections which fol«* 



lowi'd, Ijc could not-help coinparing 
the simple form and cfBcacious spirit 
of that rei^ion for uhicli the present 
miseries were endured, with the vain 
pomp and'^haughty intolerance of that 
of his persecutors ; and If be ascrib¬ 
ed the spirit of persecution to the use, 
instead of the abuse of that particu¬ 
lar form, he could scarcely be blamed- 
The hated Council and their creatures 
were PreZatists ; Sir Robert Grierson 
was a bigot to tlie same faith ; and 
feeling the influence of religious be¬ 
lief on bis own conduct, and know¬ 
ing its eflects on the manners of 
others, it was not surprising that a 
plain man, unaccustomed to philoso- 
jihical reasoning, should consider that 
as the cause, which, in almost every 
case, W'as perhaps nothing more than 
a pretence to cover other purposes. 

i^nthusiasm, however, like every 
other eflbrt of the imagination, is 
like the " morning cloud and the 
early dew;” and, in following the 
supposed cause to its effects, 
IMillan could not prevent the transi¬ 
tion of his thouglits to the painful 
realities of his.present condition, lie 
was a sincere Christian and a staunch 
Presbyterian ; but he was also the 
child of human nature, and alive to 
all ihc pains and privations of suf¬ 
fering. Gloomy tliouglits began to 
intrude themselves: fbid, when op¬ 
pressed with cold, hunger, and total 
darkness, he could not resist their 
melancholy influences. A less noble, 
at least more painful train of thought 
took possession of his mind, and the 
full tide of his woes began to fl6w 
fast upon him. Ills wife in misery, 
and his eldest son emaciated with 
disease and sorrow, presented them¬ 
selves before the eyes of his mind. 
A cloud of uncertainty also hung 
over the fate of his second son, the 
principal stay and hope of his de¬ 
clining years. This young man had 
gone that very morning to a consi¬ 
derable distance, in order to accom¬ 
pany one of the ejected clergymen to 
a house in the neighbourhood, where 
a private meeting was to be held in 
the evening. This was an errand 
attended with considerable risk, 
as they were exposed to the danger 
of falling in with companies of mi¬ 
litary in every direction. But how 
or when could be, notwithstanding 
all his anxiety and uncertainty, alle¬ 
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viate the sufn iiug of the ciuc, or sa¬ 
tisfy the yearnings of his soul con¬ 
cerning the other? He himself was 
a prisoner, and in the power of men 
who would neither pity nor assist 
him- In a day or two he might be 
dispatched to Edinburgh, and in a 
few days more consigned to the 
hands of the executioner. 11c me¬ 
chanically turned towards the win¬ 
dow ; but all his attempts were vain, 
and he resigned himself to despair. 
His imagination brooded over the 
horrors of captivity with a perti¬ 
nacity which checked every attempt 
to turn his thoughts into a more 
hopeful channel; and the bitterness 
of anguish had driven him almost 
into a state of distraction, when his 
attention was arrested by a slight 
noise at the door of his apartment. 
Presently he imagined that it opened, 
and that he heard some person grop¬ 
ing round the room. I'he noise he 
made, -as he instinctively retreated 
when the unknown individual ap¬ 
proached, directed the stranger, who 
soon succeeded in laying liold of, 
and pulling him gently, as if inti¬ 
mating that he was to follow, lu 
the present mood of his mind, he 
was little inclined to resist any such 
intimation, whatever might be its 
issue ; and obeying the directions of 
his guide, he soon found himself in 
the open air. Whether it was aijy of 
£ir Robert’s servants, or souie friend, 
who had found means to release him 
from his captivity, he could not as¬ 
certain, as his deliverer' retreated as 
soon as he was without the walls of 
the Tower. Again at liberty, his 
spirits began to revive, and having 
fairly cleared the premises of tlie 
Tower, he directed his steps towards 
his own home. As he could visit 
Barndennoch, where the private con¬ 
venticle was to be held, with but lit¬ 
tle deviation from tbe direct road, he 
determined to go by that place, and 
endeavour to learn what had become 
of his son William, and his friends. 
Here his appearance caused no small 
surprise and joy to a considerable 
number who had assembled, grieved 
at the tidings of his unfortunate cap¬ 
ture. When he entered, they were 
deliberating whether or not to attend 
a field-meeting which was to be held 
next day, not far from Drumlanrig. 
Tlie increase of military force, which 
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had lulcly arrivcdj rendered such a 
mcctiiiR exceedingly dangerous; but 
when it was considered that their 
absence could not now prevent it^ 
and might be construed into difH- 
dcnce in tlie goodness of their cause^ 
or criminal lukewarmness, they re¬ 
solved to give their attendance. By 
representing to McMillan, that, as 
soon ns his escape was known, the 
pursuit would be directed to his own 
house, and that he might thus bring 
destruction on his wife and son, as 
well as on himself, and by dispatch¬ 
ing a messenger to inform them of 
his liberty and safety, he was per¬ 
suaded to accompany them, without 
returning home; and they according¬ 
ly set out long before day-break. 

The morning was already advan¬ 
ced when they reached the heights 
which nearly surround the ducal 
residence of Drumlanrig. From 
these is a beautiful prospect of the 
hTtilc and picturesque country, wa¬ 
tered by tho Nith, which can be 
traced in all its windings for many 
miles, till it seems to lose itself a- 
mong the distant holms. The coun¬ 
try possesses that richness of appear¬ 
ance which cultivation alone can be¬ 
stow, and is variegated and adorned, 
ill almost every direction, by large 
plantations. The view is bounded on 
the north by the Lowther hills, which 
are green to their summits ; and on 
the east, by that bleaker range above 
which Queensberry rises in lofty pre¬ 
eminence. Toward the south there 
is a distant view of the Solway Frith, 
and the horizon is bounded by the 
wild and irregular forms of the moun¬ 
tains of Cumberland. The beauty 
of such a prospect, heightened, as in 
the present instance, by the appear¬ 
ance of the castle with its towers, as 
it were gilded with gold by the beams 
of the rising sun, and the surround¬ 
ing woods glittering in all the fresh¬ 
ness of the morning, was calculated to 
raise the feelings to the highest pitch 
of enthusiastic admiration ; and many 
of the company could not refrain from 
singing aloud that most pious and 
poetical description of the works of 
creation, composed by the Hebrew 
Bard: 

Bless God, my soul. O Lord my God, 

Thou art exceeding great; 

With honour and with msyesty 

Tliou clothed art in state. 


With light, as with a robe, thyself 

Thou coverest about; 

And, like unto a curtain, then 

The heavens strt'tchest out, dtc* &c. 

< 

Even at this early hour, numerous 
parties were seen emerging from the 
woods and glens, and by the time 
that they reached the place of ren¬ 
dezvous, a great multitude had al¬ 
ready assembled. The place pitched 
upon for the exercises of the day was 
an open space, on the side of a hill, 
nearly surrounded with wood. All 
those who were armed were placed on 
the outposts, to guard against sudden 
attack, and scouts were posted on all 
the neighbouring heights, to give the 
alarm, in case of the approach of 
danger. Experience proved that these 
precautions were not taken in vain ; 
for the work was scarcely begun 
when it was reported that two ])ar- 
ties of dragoons were advancing to at¬ 
tack them. As soon as the certainty 
of this report was known, the people 
dispersed in di£fcrent directions, wiili 
the exception of about three hun¬ 
dred, who, occupying a position in¬ 
accessible to cavalry, 'determined to 
wait their approach, that the rest 
might the more easily escape beyond 
the reach of danger. 

When the soldiers saw that they 
could neither dislodge these men by 
their manoeuvres, nor compel them 
to retreat by menaces, nor provoke 
them to an engagi'mcnt by insolence 
and reproaches, they directed their 
pursuit after such of the stragglers 
as were still within reach. Among 
many others who were overtaken anti 
made prisoners were the clergyman 
who had intended to officiate, and 
six men, who attended him. After 
having been grievously maltreated, 
they w'erc fkstened to the horses, and 
dragged along at the same speed with 
which the horsemen rode. 

The capture of their minister was 
no sooner known to the men who 
had stationed themselves on the hill¬ 
side, than, dividing themselves into 
companies, they set out in different 
directions to seize all the passes 
through which it was likely the 
soldiers vrould pass with their pri¬ 
soners, in order, if possible, to retake 
them. McMillan, with a party of 
thirty-seven, proceeded to Enterkin, 
a very steep hill on the way to Edin¬ 
burgh. Along the side of this hill 
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the road winds for nearly two miles, 
and is in many places so narrow, that 
not more than two horsemen can ride 
abreast. It also passes along the 
edge of several frightful precipices, 
down which the smallest effort might 
precipitate the heaviest body. In a 
little hollow immediately opposite 
the most dangerous of these, McMil¬ 
lan, with his companions, lay con¬ 
cealed till next morning, when a 
party of cavalry, with the prisoners, 
were seen ascending the mountain. 
As soon as they had arrived at a place 
where resistance could only have 
caused inevitable destruction, M'- 
Millan ascended a height, and com¬ 
manded them, as they valued their 
lives, to halt, and deliver up their 
prisoners. As the morning was mis** 
ty, it was some time before the com¬ 
manding officer could discover whence 
the voice proceeded; but, at last, 
looking up, and perceiving a man 
standing almost above him, he order¬ 
ed Ins men to halt, and cried out, 
“ What do you want, and who are 
you?” McMillan, having called up 
twelve of his co,mpanions, and given 
them the word, “ Make ready," a- 
gain demanded, “ Will you deliver 
our minister No,” answered the 
officer, accompanying liis refusal 
with a dreadful oatli. He had scarce¬ 
ly pronounced the words, when he 
was shot through the head by a mus¬ 
ket ball, and falling from his horse, 
was dashed to pieces against the sides 
of the precipice. The whole com¬ 
pany then levelled their pieces, and 
the soldiers must have been inevit¬ 
ably destroyed, had not the officer 
who was next in command desired 
a truce. The wisdom of this propo¬ 
sal was rendered more conspicuous 
by the appearance of another body 
of countrymen at the top of the bill. 

What do you want?” inquired the 
next hi eKimmand. “ Our minister,” 
replied McMillan, ** and the rest of 
the prisoners.” ** You shall have 
them,” said the officer, but it is on¬ 
ly on condition that you order your 
men to ^ound their arms.” We 
desire no man’s life,” said M'Millan, 
and he ordered his companions to fall 
back. 1 expect,” said the officer 
to the clergyman, when he and the 
other prisoners were set free, that 
you will use your influence with 
these men to prevent farther blood¬ 


shed.” 1 will do so," replied the 
clergyman. “ Then go,” said the 
officer; you owe your life to this 
damned mountain.* Rather say, to 
the God who made the mountain,” 
replied the clergyman. When Mc¬ 
Millan and his friends were jirepar- 
ing to retire, the officer again cried 
out, X hope you will fulfil your 
promise, and cause these fellows, 
who occupy the top of the hill, 
make way. ’ These fellows, as 
you call them,” replied M*Millaii, 
‘c belong not to us. I presume they 
are peaceable travellers, wailing till 
you pass.” jx^d I known so soon¬ 
er,” said the officer, yo^ should 
neither have got your men so cheap, 
nor come off so free." ** You may 
judge from the fate of your superior 
officer,” replied M'Millan, which 
party has the most cause to be tbank- 
lul that the affair has ended so peace¬ 
ably.” 

The activity and vigilance used by 
the y Persecutors” rendering it im¬ 
possible for the “ Covenanters” in 
this district to assemble in such 
numbers as to make any effectual re¬ 
sistance, and unsafe to remain in si¬ 
tuations where they were liable to be 
apprehended, M*Mil]an, with many 
others, retired to Crichup Linn, a 
cavernous glen about three miles dis¬ 
tant from the village of Thornhill. 
The only entrance to this Linn is 
through a little valley, formed on 
each side by gently sloping hills, co¬ 
vered with wood, which, as you ad¬ 
vance, gradually contract till there is 
scarcely room for a footpath on the 
edge of a small river. After a num¬ 
ber of windings, in which the path 
becomes more rugged and difficult, 
the rocks rise, on both sides, to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, approach¬ 
ing so near at the top that a man 
may, without much difficulty, leap 
from the one side to the other. Into 
the recess formed by these rocks 
there is no passage except by the bed 
of the stream, which is here very 
deep, and a dangerous path of not 
above a foot in breadth. There is a 
sort of cave of freestone, supported 
by natural pillars; different parts of 
which are still known by the names 
of the Whige’ Lang-settht and the 
Sutor s Seait on account of the re¬ 
fuge which it afforded to the perse¬ 
cuted Presbyterians, and thei^por- 
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tunity whiub a inccliaiiic of their his companions^ who^ seeing tlic ad- 
inimbcr embraced of following his vance of a considerable of sol^ 
employment. Above this cave the diers^ plunged into the river^ and, 
Linn is little else than a succession with great difficulty* reached a place 
of the most awful precipices, where of safety from the shot of the enemy, 
the foot of man lias never trod, and But as it was impossible to remain 
the light of the sun never shone. long standing up to the middle in 
111 this almost inaccessible retreat* water* they resolved to endeavour to 
McMillan* with his companions in reach a wood at a short distance from 
trouble* remained for a considerable the head of the Linn* where they 
time, sending out parties every night hoped to conceal themselves till an 
to bring provisions* and gain intelli* opportunity offered of making their 
gence of what was going on without, escape. The first who made the at- 
During that period* however, great tempt was instantly shot* and the 
numbers—some from impatience of rest shared the same fate, from the 
confinement* others from necessity* deliberate cruelty of the soldiers, 
on account of indisposition occasion- During the time that McMillan 
cd by damps, fatigue* and other was necessitated to make Crichup 
causes—had left them* preferring Linn the principal place of his rc- 
health and freedom* with the danger treat* he had ventured* more than 
of being taken* to security in so un- once* to visit his wife and son. Whe- 
wholesome an abode; so that* after tber Sir Robert Grierson had been 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge* their informed of these visits, and consi- 
numbers were reduced to six men. dered that* by his connivance* James 
Each of these* by turns* went out McMillan had forfeited all claims 
about nightfall to forage for the rest* to bis forbearance* or whether he 
and usually returned about day- thought that his duty was but im- 
break. One morning* however* the perfectly performed* so long as a 
sun having already risen* and there single Presbyterian remained* in one 
being no appearance of the person who of his rounds he called at the liouse* 
had gone out on the preceding even- dragged him from his bed* to which 
iiig, M‘Millan sent his son to endea- he was still confined by sickness* and 
vour to gain intelligence concerning exposing him to the lire of his sol- 
hiin. They were not without sus- diers* added his name also to the long 
picions of treachery; but as Ayilliam list of martyrs, A large stone* which 
was told to proceed with extreme the piety of the present proprietor of 
caution, they apprehended little dan- the lancf has induced him to surround 
gcr. lie had not been gone many with a few trees and a fence, marks 
minutes, however* when the report the place where this cruel deed was 
of a gun confirmed their suspicions* perpetrated. Mrs McMillan died 
and made them forebode the worst soon after of a broken heart* and* 
concerning the fate of William M'- together with her son* was interred 
Alillan and their own safety. They in the parish church-yard. A haw- 
seized the arms which they had in thorn bush* and a small stone* still 
their possession* and hasted to de- point out the grave where they "rest 
fend the entrance to the Linn. The in peace* to rise in glory.'' 
first who advanced fell at the feet of D. 

Co an JEnfanL 


Youva babe of beauty! thou art pure* 
as yet* 

And bright the lustre of thy cherub eye-* 
As radiance which the angels' wings 
emit. 

Caught from the splendours of Divinity* 

As they flit past the throne of the Most 
High. 

And* sweet babe! placid is thy brow pf 
snow* 

Round which the yellow tendrils curl 
and glow* 

VOL. XV. 


Like sunset billows playing on the 
shore s 

Oh* never may the branding sflal of woe 

Impress its felon-mark on hue so fair! 

Sweet dimpling smiles thy face are 
straying o'er* 

And all is bliss and heaven that beam- 
eth there. 

Such once was I. Yes* babe! os pure 
08 thou; 

But* ah ! sweet peace of mind, where art 
thou now ? A. 


Cc 
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VT DICK PEFFERMIKT. 

Walk IL 

Auld Nature nwcare, the lovely dears 
I ler noblest work she classes O $ 
Her ’i»rentice han* she tried on man. 
Ana then she made the la^es, O. 


*Twm two o'clock) the labourers left their 
toil 

With hungry bellies, and with hasten¬ 
ing feet, 

And I) with highly-throbbing heart, the 
while 

Walk'd briskly onward towards Prince's 
Street; 

Not to behold the orb of heaven decline. 

But wonian^earth's bright sun—come 
forth to shine. 

Hail, Prince's Street! but hold-*-crc 1 begin 
This fine apostrophe, it will be meet. 

Like many periodic scribes, that win 
Their bread by putting forth a weekly 
sheet. 

To give a history of myself^-a tale 

Belonging to a lone and lovely vale: 

A lone and lovely vale it is*—there lies, 
Within its bosom of deep solitude, 

A placid lake as clear as summer skies, 
OVr which the wild-duck rows her nu* 
merous brood, 

When spring comes smiling up the moor* 
land dell 

To deck its borders with the heather-bell. 

Green are the hills that rise on every side, 
And green the meadows, where the 
bleating flock 

Finds food and shelter—yet diversified, 
By Nature's hand, W'ith many a hoary 
rock, 

Where hoots the midnight owl, and 
shaggy thorn. 

From which the wood-lork hails the open¬ 
ing mom. 

One human home is there; upon the shore 
Of the calm lake it beautifully stands 

Within shadow of an oak-tree hoar. 
Whose giant branches, like protecting 
hands 

Of parent or of friend, a shelter form. 

To mitigate the sunshine and the storm. 

Sweet, solitary cottage ! there mine eye 
First open'd 6n the cheerful light of 
day; 

There my fond mother's soothing lullaby, 
Warm from the bosom where I often 

To slumber calm'd my infont sorrows— 
there 

]Ky pious father form'd my lips to prayer- 


The flocks that brows'd upon each smooth 
green hill, 

And each green meadow, were my fa¬ 
ther's flocks; 

The kine that low’d beside the willow'd 
rill. 

The snow-white goats that scrambled 
up the rocks, 

The bees that wander'd through the 
mountain flowers. 

And brought their treasures to the hive— 
were ours. 

But every scene where my sweet child¬ 
hood stor'd 

Its dreams of happiness—hiU, mead, 
and cot— 

Were all the property of one great lord, 
Who seem'd unconscious of his mortal 
lot; 

For though a brother of the creeping 
worm, 

lie was like Satan in a human form. 

He fix'd his iron talons on the poor. 
And gripp’d them like a lordly beast of 
prey”— 

According to the language, not obscure— 
Of Blair, sweet bard 1 who sung a mo¬ 
ral lay 

In which huge Dr Johnson could not sec 

One gleam of merit—what a goose was 
he ! 

He had a factor too—a canning scribe. 

Fit agent for the Devil or my Lord 

A man, perhaps, that would have ta’en a 
briiie 

To cut his father's throat—for he a- 
dor’d 

That golden ore which, melted by a fins 

Of brimstone, yet may quench such vile 
desire. 

He was a little man, of little mind. 

But little things have often wondrous 
power; 

I've seen a wasp-sting make a fellow 
blind, 

I’ve seen a small worm wither a large 
flower, 

I've seen—nay, I have felt, that, in a bed, 

A flea is very troublesome indeed. 

** If you delight in woe, unhappy elves. 
Go lift those hands that have brought 
grief and care 
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til 


To many a hearty against your useless 
selves^ 

And go to b-^f and you shall see it 
there !** 

This oft. I mutter'd when my|)as8ionragei1« 

And pray'd for jwrdoti when my wrath 
assuaged. 

And they are gone^but mark me, read* 
er, mark) 

1 say not where—because I do not 
know; 

Yet as a cruel and voracious sharks 

Following a vessel, may receive a blow 

It dreams not of—so, gaping for their prey, 

Death pack'd them off, to cram their 
mouths with clay* 

He pack'd them otf—but not till they had 
stript 

My father of his fair possessions all ; 

Kot till my tender-hearted mother wept 

To leave the cottage by the oak-tree 
tall; 

Not till, like leaves by autumn*tempests 
driven, 

Her babes were toss'd to every wind of 
heaven. 

Alas, my friends ! now some arc in the 
tomb, 

And some are weeping on u foreign 
shore; 

And I, upon a path of grief and gloom. 

Even 'mid the city's rioting and roar. 

Over the harp my tremulous fingers cast, 

To wean my heart from brooding o'er the 
past. 

Hail, Prince's Street! for now my mourn¬ 
ful story 

Is clos’d at length—all hail, delightful 
place ! 

Where lovely girls come forth in all their 
glory. 

Like May-mo<rn roses, each with snlU- 
ing face 

or fascination, each in bright attire. 

To fire the Sparks that set themselves on 
6 re. 


So has a barber's blucki but ne'er dis¬ 
closes 

Its inward barrenness, it never 
speaks; 

But they must prattle like an eastern 
parrot. 

And prove their minds are like a lumber 
garret, 

Or like a giblet-ple,—i-Giae simile,— 

For there is found, if with discernment 
sought, 

(At least it generally the case will be,) 

Legs of ideas, x^l^^^oless wings of 
thought; 

For they, no doubt, have been a while at 
college. 

And pluck'd the apples ftom the tree of 
knowledge. 

And so did Eve, and prov'd herself a 
fool; 

And so do they, and prove themselves 
no better ; 

For though they struggle through the 
grammar-school, 

A nd learn the nameof every single letter. 

Of every word, it cannot be expected 

Tliat e'er by them the sense can be de¬ 
tect^. 

’Tis said by somebody *, that handsome 
hands 

Are always given to peeresses and 
peers; 

*Tis said by others, and undoubted stands, 

That well an ass is known by its long 
cars ; 

And Beaux, to prove their fhmily, shoe 
each foot 

Like that most stupid and most ugly 
brute. 

So much for Beaux,—and now a touch at 
Belles,— 

Another very emblematic word : 

A tongue of thunder that for ever knens, 

An empty head to make that tongue 
well heard a 

Is this not like a steeple-bell, that tolls 

Husbands and lovers to the land of souls ? 


The Sparks ! a word most strikingly ap¬ 
plied 

To all that class of animals call’d Beaux; 

During a season though they brightly glide. 

In airy vapours soon their sparklings 
close; 

Or, like a butterfly, when are caught. 

They and their brilliant hues are turn’d 
to nought. 

Kay, I am wrong; for they have mouths 
and noses, 

And heads, and hair, and brows, and 
eyes, and cheeks; 


A Belle—I rather should have sud Co¬ 
quette— 

Is of all creatures the mjOif) ^aln and 
selflsh; 

And yet, the deuce! when opportunely 
met, 

Her fascination ifl tosajAeUfy elfish ; 

Her eye-beam, IBce a fiery sun-r^ sh^-f* 

From Indian skies, toms a poor fellow's 
head. 

And what cares she ? for If he be not rich 

Or titled, be may rage, and rare, and 
rant, 


Lord Byron. 
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In bedlam chainst till frcnz^’n high* 
wrought ]>itch 

Droo()s to despondencygone and 
gaunt* 

He sinks unpitied to a timeless grave»— 

She will not give the hand that but could 
save; 

Because she is incapable of love 

To any creature, liut herself, on earth; 

She is no innocent and beauteous dove. 
Timid and mild, that seldom ventures 
forth 

To public gaze,—-but like a cat on watch. 

To catch the prey that she would fainly 
catch. 

Good Heav*n! and is this woman » 
woman, whom 

Thou gavest unto solitary man. 

When eastern Eden spread her flow’rs of 
bloom 

Along the banks where 6ihon*s waters 
ran ; 

When hearts of innocence w'cre taught to 
prove 

The holy luxury of confiding love ? 

And is this woman ? No, it is not woman 
In all the beauty of her pristine charms. 

In innocent simplicity, that no man 
Can gaze on, t}iink on, but his bosom 
unarms 

With feelings kindred to devotion given 

To pious saints when they petition 
Heav'n. 

No, *tis . not woman !«^he is sadly 
changed— 

For what her Maker made her she un« 
makes; 

The currents of her feeling are estranged 
From their own proper channels,—she 
partakes 

No sympathy,—for vanity and pride 

Have froze her heart-springs like a winter 
Ude. 

Self-worshippers 1 1 hate you,—man and 
woman, 

Who in your own hearts every thought 
have centred ; 

But think, oh think ! that it is very com¬ 
mon 

** Pride goes before a fall,**—ny, think 
bow venturM 

Vour protoi^^.i^^i^^in the throne of 

And was toevenuuplirkness driven. 

While thus 1 oh. Prince’s Street! 

libasant pavement, lo, a lovely 
maid, 

Rvg) like a lily-flow'r the thorns among, 
Ci^c gently towards me^—my heart 
betray’d 


Its adoration in a moment,—and 
She pass’d me like a form from fairy¬ 
land. 

One moment’s gaze w*as quite enough,— 
it left 

Her image deeply grav’d upon my 
brain. 

Enshrin’d within my boSom^—it bereft 

My heart-pulse of its calmness,—and 
each vein 

Felt from the fountain the impetuous 
stream 

Of blood* that made existence like a 
dream. 

Her form was tall and sylph-like,—such 
as rises 

Upon our visions of untroubled sleep, 
When heav’n-born Fancy on her throne 
despises 

All worldly cares, all grovelling 
thoughts, that keep 

The spirit hound to this degrading earth. 
All woes inherited by human birth. 

Her raven hair was braided o’er her brow 

Of lily whiteness, and her deep dark 
eyes,— 

Like stars of morning, which their radi¬ 
ance throw 

Along the valley, from enkindling 
skies,— 

Brighten’d the spring-bloom on her 
check—the lip 

Bed as the rose that wild-bees love to sip. 

Her bosom heaving ’ncath the tighten’d 
press 

Of silken garment pf cerulean dye, 
Prov’d to iny fancy all its tenderness, 

Its innocence, and all its flowers that 
lie 

In embryo state—love-blossoms to im¬ 
part 

Their sweetness yet to some adoring 
heart. 

“ There is, kind Heaven !”—unto m}'*- 
sclf I said— 

A beauteous creature born of human 
birth, 

A woman that is worthy to be made 

The idol of my worship here on earth— 
All worthy to enjoy the bliss that reigns. 
Like cloudless sunshine, on celestial 
plains. 

‘‘ But 1 must follow her (this with a sigh) 

Though it should be for ever and for 
ever; 

Though like a comet through the bound¬ 
less sky. 

She give to me a resting moment never: 
Yes, I must follow her, or bid farewell 
To hope and joy, to—more than I can 
tell.” 
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Su Haying, I turn'd #ound U|>on my heel. 
And flaw her for she was easily 
Necn« 

And I ran forward, like a carriagc-whecl 
When ardent lovers drive to Gretna* 
Green; 

When heads are i^ecping out, amid tlicir 
fear. 

To see if no pursuing friend be near. 

Onward she went, and onward I pursued, 
Through streets, and lanes, and squares, 
perhaps a score, 

Until, at last, she for n moment stood 
Beside the railing of a splendid door ; 

Then slept she lightly up, then rung the 
bell, 

And went into the house of Master Gell. 

“ By Jove 1 have her!”—iu my heart 1 
cried—- 

So I rejoiced as many a poacher hath. 

When through the snowy mountains 
waste and wide, 

lie tracks the timorous hare*s deceitful 
path, 

And finds her couch'd, she that, as soon 
as shot, 

Shall lose her skin, and 611 the poor man's 
\yoi. 

O shocking simile!—it will not do— 

So I rejoiced, even like a frenzied bard 

When some fair image to his mental view 
Stands half reveal’d—-when he has 
run it hard 

Through all the windings of the brain— 
until 

lie gives it name and being with his quill. 

“ Pray,” said 1 to a ragged porter, “ pray. 
Has Mr Gell a pretty wife, Sir?” 
“ No.” 

“ A sister, then, as lovely as the day 


The mountain-spring—to pleasures that 
arise 

Within the breast like dowers of Paradise. 

But, ah! while thus my quarry I pursue, 
A country fellow grasps me by tkc 
hand:— 

“ O, IMnster Peppermint! pray, how 
d’ye do ?” 

O, Master ClodpoU ! I've no time to 
stand.” 

“ Why, Master Peppermint, you’re most 
uncivil.” 

Why, Master Clodpoll, you go to llie 
dcvil.’J 

He quits me instantly—but ere he quits. 
The lovely vision from my sight hath 
lied, 

And with it too, I am afVuid, the wits 
That can be ill spared from my swim¬ 
ming head, 

Which burns, os ^Etna’s furious entrails 
burn. 

At thought of hoj^es—that never may re¬ 
turn. 

Gone like a 6owcr that’s scatter’d by 
the gale, 

Gone like a shot-star from the mid¬ 
night sky. 

Gone like a dew-drop that the suns ex* 
hale, 

Gone like a wl]d-beelx>oming8wiftly by. 

Was she, my fair one—and ray great 
vexations 

I vent in song, for future generations 

O fair unknown ! whose radiant eye 
Came like a sun-beam to my heart. 

And made the feelings there that lie 
To life and admiration start; 

O could I know' but who thou art. 

The name thou among mortals barest. 


Of flower-crown’d June, as sptrtlcss ,^hc home to which thou wilt impart 

the snow light of pleasure which thou 

dauch- 


New droi)p’d from heaven^J^^ariTdaugh 
ter either, 

or such incgmpgrtrtile beauties?” ^‘Nel- 

w ' 

Ha! forth she come sagain—away, away 
She glides before me like a radiant 
dream. 

U nearthy beautiful, or like the ray 
Of Will-o-wisp, that to some fatal 
stream 

Lures the bewilder’d wretch, who, like a 
sail. 

Founders without a friend to hear his 
wail. 

1 may not think so—loveliness like her’s 
Can only lead me on to happiness— 

To hope, that with divine emotion stirs 
The fountain of the heart, like winds 
that kiss 


sharest! 

O fair unknown ! could I behold 
Again the form that I adore, 

Thou never, till my heart was cold, 
Should’st vanish from my presence 
more: 

I’d follow thee from shore to shore, 

Even like thy shadow still beside thee; 
And watch thy guiltless plcQiares o’er. 
And soothe the wqim ^al might betide 
thee- 

O fair unkned^^ Bta I but hear 
The music tX my tongue { 

Could I but press the ,w dear. 

On which no scandal ever inipig; 
Could 1 but clohn the hand that ftang 
The light and lovely ’kmfhicf o’er 
And bless thee with the voice that ottng 
This song of him that must adore thee. 
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SCOTTISH MILITAUY EDUCATION. 


Cedant ArmU Togae^ 


If we consider that (to use the 
words of a right honourable Baro¬ 
net,) the Scots have been always 
a martial people, high in spirit, and 
fond of warlike achievement,''—that 
their success in the cultivation of 
science has been commensurate with 
their renown in arms,—and that one 
of the proud distinctions of their 
country consists in the general dif¬ 
fusion and cbeajHiess of elementary 
instruction,—it must appear not a lit¬ 
tle surprising, that, amidst the num¬ 
ber and variety of our institutions 
and seminaries of education, we 
should have been unable, till within 
little more than a twelvemonth past, 
to reckon a Military School,—and 
that it should have been reserved for 
an enterprising individual to supply 
so obvious a defect in our system of 
public instruction. Most states or¬ 
ganize their general scheme of in¬ 
struction with' reference to the pre¬ 
dominating national characteristics. 
In Scotland, however, where the peo¬ 
ple, few in number, and inferior to 
the inhabitants of many countries in 
one of the great elements of political 
power, (wealth,) have, nevertheless, 
made themselves always respected, 
often formidable, by a courage at 
once daring and obstinate, no at¬ 
tempts have been made to form and 
guide into the proper channel this 
invaluable quality; and the military 
reputation of the country, even in an 
age when war has become a science, 
and many of its operations problems 
in transcendental geometry, has been 
committed, in a great measure, to 
chance, and the irrepressible but un¬ 
tutored bravery of her children. 

It would be of little service to in¬ 
quire to what combination of preju- 
meo and folly this strange neglect is 
to be ascribed j the object which we 
have at present’ M Vfew, is rather to 
point out a the advantages re¬ 

sulting from a military education, 
e ven iSi time of peace, and the expe- 
introducing part of that 
peculwF system of instruction into all 
our great public schools. 

It is a fact known to every military 


man, that not only at the commence¬ 
ment, but during a very considerable 
portion of the late long war with 
France, the great body of our officers 
were immeasurably inferior in science 
and skill to those of the enemy. 
Skill is, no doiibt, acquired by ex¬ 
perience in the field, and in this re¬ 
spect the superiority of our rivals, in 
the first instance, was the result of 
circumstances which no previous 
education could counterbalance ; but 
science can only be learned in the 
schools,—and, in the present state of 
the art of war, mere experience with¬ 
out science is as unavailing as mere 
science without experience. W e had 
no schools where military science 
could be acquired. Young men 
were transformed into officers by the 
co-operation of the army-clothier and 
the drill-serjeant, without the slight¬ 
est previous acquaintance with the 
principles of a profession which, to 
be pursued with advantage to the 
individual or the public, demands an 
extent and variety of acquirement, 
equal to, or perhaps greater than, 
those requisite for any other. To 
qualify them for civil employments, 
our youth were compelled to under¬ 
go a course of previous study and 
preparation ; for the military profes¬ 
sion, on which the very existence of 
the country might come to depend, 
none was judged necessary. The 
army was filled with half-educated, 
idle, and dissipated young men, in¬ 
capable of steady and continued ap¬ 
plication,—destituteof every military 
accomplishment, except the courage 
which they shared in common with 
the meanest soldierin the ranks>—and 
proud of their scarlet and gold uni¬ 
forms more for the grace and favour 
they procured them with silly, light¬ 
headed girls, than as the badge of an 
honourable profession, distinction in 
which was only to be attained by a 
happy combination of physical and 
intellratual qualities. Toe conse¬ 
quences inseparable from such a state 
of things were soon felt deeply. In 
how many instances was me une¬ 
qualled courage of our troops ren- 
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dercd unavailing, by the ignorance or 
incapacity of their officers! and how 
frequently were the blunders of offi- 
cers accompanied by an unprofitable 
waste of human life—by the sacri¬ 
fice of those gallant fellows^ who, 
when properly commanded and led 
on, were capable of achieving any 
thing short of absolute impossibility! 
It would be invidious to condescend 
upon specific examples;—the recol¬ 
lection of every reader who is con¬ 
versant with the military history of 
the last thirty years will supply them 
in abundance. 

But it may be said, that England 
has several Academies expressly ap¬ 
propriated to the purpose of military 
education. True ; but must Scots¬ 
men repair to England for instruc¬ 
tion in a profession which they have 
so often and so freely shed their 
blood to adorn ? There is no other 
branch of knowledge which a Scots¬ 
man may not acquire in his own 
country, in as much perfection, and 
to as great an extent, as in any other 
country ; and there can surely be no 
good reason why, if his inclination 
lead him to the army, instead of the 
law, the church, or physic, he should 
not have the benefit of instruction at 
home. Every nation and state on the 
continent has its military schools, 
where the youth, ambitious to sig¬ 
nalize themselves in arms, are regu¬ 
larly and fully instructed in all the 
branches useful for their profession, 
and where they acquire the rudiments 
of the science, which is afterwards 
to 1>e perfected in the field, and to fit 
them for the command of armies. 
'W'iiat we desire is, that the youth of 
Scotland may have tl>e same advan¬ 
tage ; that, in short, whatever pro¬ 
fession they may chiise to select, 
their own country shall afford them 
the means of adequate instruction. 
J$ut even supposing it perfectly ex- 
])edient and proper, in a general way, 
for our martial youth to repair to 
England, it is well known that, from 
the constitution of the military schools 
of that country, and particularly the 
interest requir^ in order to obtain 
admission, the benefits to be derived 
from these establishments must ne¬ 
cessarily be of very limited extent. 
It is not, therefore, among the mono¬ 
polizing aristocrats of England that 
our youth are to be sent a-begging 


for instruction . we require a mili¬ 
tary school of our own, which, like 
all our other establishments for edu¬ 
cation, shall be open to the whole 
world, and dispense freely to every 
one who can afford to enter it, the 
benefit of scientific education in the 
profession and practice of arms. 

There cannot be a doubt, we think, 
that such an establishment is emi¬ 
nently requisite and necessary in this 
country; and the circumstances of 
our being at peace with all the world 
(the Birmans excepted) is only ano- 
^cr argument in its favour. It is 
in peace that nations strengthen 
themselves, and provide for the exi¬ 
gencies of war ; it is in peace that 
whatever has been found defective in 
our military system can be corrected 
and amended ; it is in peace that the 
greatest improvements arc brought 
forward, examined, and applied ; it 
is in peace that every legitimate 
means ought to be employed in sus¬ 
taining the military spirit of the 
people, and, above all, in encouraging 
the upper classes to devote their at¬ 
tention to a profession which is, in 
general, congenial to their habits and 
feelings, and in which they ought al¬ 
ways to be ambitious to excel. The 
cant of pseudo-philanthropists and 
fanatical divines, who labour to pro¬ 
scribe the profession of arms, will not 
surely be listened to by those who, 
having looked into human affairs, are 
convinced that war is frequently as 
inevitable as the plague; and that, 
while neighbouring states maintain 
large standing armies, and neglect no 
means of fostering the military spirit 
of their people, the principle of self- 
preservation imposes a similar duty 
upon us. These arguments will not, 
we presume, be weakened by refer¬ 
ence to the actual state of ICurope at 
the present moment,—exhibiting a 
conflict between the revolutionary 
and the despotic principle ; in which, 
though the latter be for the present 
successful, it is impos^blc to foresee 
how soon the discord may 

be thrown down, trw'ot^pressed arm¬ 
ed against their oppressors, and the 
nations of the world once i^ore con¬ 
vulsed with the struggle'. , 

We would only further remark^ 
here, that, were greater care and at¬ 
tention directed to the education of 
young men previous to their enter- 
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iag the amiyi the general respecta¬ 
bility of the military profession would 
be greatly enhanced. Why do the 
individuals belonging to the corps of 
Royal Engineers assume a higher 
place in society than the ofBcers of 
inarching regiments ? The reason is 
obvious—because they are, in gene¬ 
ral^ incomparably better educated and 
more accomplished men^ and many of 
them distinguished for their acquire¬ 
ments in the exact sciences. NoWj 
ought it not to be an object of the first 
importance with Government, that 
every officer should, if possible, be 
equally accomplished ? It will not be 
denied that the efficiency of the hum¬ 
blest subaltern is prodigiously eu- 
creased, if, in addition to the know¬ 
ledge of those duties which are more 
strictly professional, he possesses an 
acquaintance with the principles of 
gunnery and fortification—can use 
with facility his pencil in sketching— 
and hag rendered himself familiar 
with the foreign languages, particu¬ 
larly French, Italian, and German. 
Every officer is considered a gentle¬ 
man, and ought to possess the edu¬ 
cation of a gentleman: but, above 
all, be ought to be entirely an fait 
in the science and details of his own 
profession. The lawyer, the divine, 
and the physician, are regularly bred 
to their respective callings; and it is 
more than high time that the forma¬ 
tion of officers should be taken out of 
the hands of the tailor, the jeweller, 
and the man-millincr. 

We have been led to make these 
observations by witnessing the ho¬ 
nourable efforts of a gallant and ac¬ 
complished officer to supply the great 
defect in our general system of pub¬ 
lic instruction, to which we nave 
alluded. More than a year ago, Mr 
George Scott, who had served for 
eleven years as Adjutant to the 91st, 
or Ari^eshire Regiment, and had 
been oliunguisbed by his acquisitions 
as a linguist^ as well as by his qiia- 
lificaUdns as an officer, organized an 
Inatitutieai in this city, which he 
appropriately denominated “ The 

MlLITAttY ACADEMY." 
The Inject of the projected establish¬ 
ment W|p twofold : 1st, To afford 

to young gentlemen intended for 
the profession of arms, the means of 
preparatory scientific instruction, up¬ 
on ^ principle of the celebrated 


Educaiiun, 

schools established in England by 
the Government and the East India 
Company, and according to the sys¬ 
tem lately adopted in the army by 
his Majesty's command: And,Sd,To 
introduce a rational and useful sys¬ 
tem of bodily exercise, which may 
be practised with safety, not only by 
boys from the time they commence 
their education, but also by grown¬ 
up persons, whatever may be their 
views, and while they are pursu¬ 
ing their other studies or employ¬ 
ments—as agreeable and healthy re¬ 
creations, hcveficial in relieririff and 
tnvifforaiififf the mind, and fending 
moid powe^ufiy to * improve the car¬ 
riage, develope and sirengtken the 
physical powers, and, by strenuous 
exertion, furnish the means of self- 
preservation, in the various occur¬ 
rences incidental to human life.' ” 

In furtherance of this general plan, 
Mr Scott announced, that the follow¬ 
ing branches would be taught in the 
Institution : 1st, IMilitary Mathema¬ 
tics, Fortification, Drawing, Geogra¬ 
phy, Military History, French, Ita¬ 
lian, German, Spanish, &c. &c. i 
and, 2d, The Broad Sword, both for 
Cavalry and Infantry, the Small- 
Sword, Firelock, Tactics, Gymnastic 
Exercises, &c.,—the Mathematics, 
Fortification and Plan-Drawing, ac¬ 
cording to the methods adopted in 
the Government, and India Com¬ 
pany's Military Schools in England, 
—and the Military Exercises in con¬ 
formity to the system lately intro¬ 
duced into the army. This was un¬ 
questionably a most judicious plan ; 
and it is gratifying to observe the 
zeal and success with which it has 
been earned into efibet- Ou the 2d 
of this month, the first annual exa¬ 
mination of the Institution commen- 
ce<l, and continued during part of that 
and the three following days, in the 
presence of a numerous and highly- 
respectable body of spectators. The 
general proficiency of the pupils, in 
Mathematics, Fortification, Langua¬ 
ges, and the Sword and Firelock 
Exercises in all their branches, reflect 
the highest credit on the zeal and 
ability of Mr Scott, and give protnisc 
that this infant Institution will at no 
great distance of time rival the old 
and lavishly-patronized Military Aca¬ 
demics cf the south. We particu¬ 
larly remarked the readiness and ac- 
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curacy 'vrfA which the young gentle¬ 
men aniwered thedifl^nt questions 
proposed in Fortification, as well as 
the beauty and accuracy of the draw¬ 
ings they had executed of some of the 
chefs^i^oeuvres^ of Vauban and Coe- 
bom. Nor were we less gratified with 
their reading in French and Italian, 
in the principles of which they seem¬ 
ed to be thoroughly grounded; Uiey 
translated with an accuracy and pre¬ 
cision which can only be acquired by 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
grammatical structure of a language; 
while the greatest attention appears 
to have been paid to the pronuncia¬ 
tion, particularly of French, which, 
from Its extreme nicety and delica¬ 
cy in many respects, is seldomjto be 
heard in this country. Mr Scott, we 
are aware, has had many advantages 
in this particular, which he has not 
failed to turn to account; and it may 
be mentioned, that his superiority to 
most British officers, in the intimate 
knowledge and correct enunciation of 
the French language, was so well 
known-to his superior officers, that, 
when serving with the Army of Ob¬ 
servation in France, he was frequent¬ 
ly employed as interpreter in Courts- 
Martial, when it was necessary to call 
Frenchmen as evidence. Theexpert- 
ness of the young men in the sword- 
cxercise, and in loose play with cud¬ 
gels, attracted general notice, and 
elicited repeated plaudits from a 
very numerous and genteel company. 

Though this Institution is but in 
its infancy* it ought to be mentioned, 
at once as a proof that such a semi¬ 
nary is wanted, and of the liberality 
of our countrymen in patronizing so 
highly honourable an attempt to re¬ 
medy a defect which was generally 
acknowledged, that, since last sum¬ 
mer, nearly 200 pupils have received 
instruction in the Scottish Military 
Academy, We have not a doubt that 
the number will rapidly increase, and 
that the Superintendent will thereby 
be enabled to enlarge the basis of the 
Institution, so that the young men 
may be carried forward into the high¬ 
er departments of the MathematicB, 
and initiated in the principles and ap¬ 
plication of the differential calculus. 

We learn, with pl^urure, that Mr 
Scott has it in contemplation to in¬ 
troduce a system of Gymnastic Exer¬ 
cises, combining the bent parts of the 
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distent systems pracdsed on the 
continent, or recommended in the 
most approved treatises on the Bub*> 
ject. This, in our opinion, (and on 
this subject we speak from personal 
experience,) will oe a prodigious im¬ 
provement. ** The education of 
youth,** says an intelligent officer who 
has written well on this subject, is 
naturally divided into two parts— 
mental and physical. In England, 
the attention of those who have the 
superintendence of education lias 
been entirely confined to the for¬ 
mer ; the latter has been left to 
chance, and the natural necessity for 
exertion which characterizes the hu¬ 
man body in the early stages of life. 
The importance of exercise is uni¬ 
versally allowed, but no aftempta 
have hitherto Been made to reduce it 
to any system, or subject it to the 
guidance of experience and judg¬ 
ment. The modes of exercise have 
been left to the invention of children, 
whose supreme command over their 
own sports has never been denied or 
molested. The consequence is, that 
the hours of exercise" are turned to 
very small account, as, regards tbek 
original destination. Hie only ad¬ 
vantage obtained by time spent ia 
recreation at present, is the relaxa¬ 
tion of the mind. The body is left 
to take care of itself." The object 
proposed by Mr Scott, is to in^o- 
duce a system of bodily exercise, 
which, while it afibrds considerable 
amusement, and total relaxadon of 
the mental faculties, brings into a 
full and healthy action all the mus¬ 
cles of the body. Health, vigour, 
elasticity, robustness and beauty of 
frame, are the rewards which this 
system holds out to those who will 
persevere in the practice of its pre¬ 
cepts." 

It is astonishing that, with the ex¬ 
ample of the ancients before ,ub> the 
benefits of physical educati<M^ should 
have been so entirely qveriooked o>* 
neglected in this country* It is mat^ 
ter of daily observation, w^i^ Gym¬ 
nastics are r^ularly taughfand prac¬ 
tised, that the most feeble cmistitii- 
tions are strengthened,—the most 
awkward and Ul-forroed misons Ini* 
proved, both in figure an diffgiacefid 
motion,—and the most vigorous and 
robust health secured agunat the ac¬ 
cidents to which it is incessantly 
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Mable. By training himself to al¬ 
most daily exercise of some kind or 
otlier^ the wondrous Childe, now un¬ 
happily no morej fortiRed a consti¬ 
tution singularly delicate^ and invi¬ 
gorated limbs, the original formation 
of which seemed intended for any 
purpose but that of motion or exer¬ 
tion. By a similar process, health, 
strength, and symmetry, are within 
the reach of every one. If, there¬ 
fore, a small portion of the time 
daily devoted to the dancing mastery 
or to those games and sports which 
injure, instead of improving the phy¬ 
sical frame, were devoted to the 
Fencing-Master, and to Gymnastic 
Exercises, young men would improve 
their health, elasticity, vigour, and 
even the forms of their bodies, and 
would be free from many of those dis¬ 
eases which grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with their strength. 

How many parents," says Mr 
Clias, would have preserved their 
children, if they had had the precau¬ 
tion to give them a more masculine 
education !” . 

This applies to young men for 
whatever profession they may be 
destined; to the intended soldier, 
such exercises are of the Rrst neces¬ 
sity. “ A great number of those 
brave soldiers (we again quote from 
Mr Clias's book) who have irrecover¬ 
ably lost their health, or who perish¬ 
ed miserably in the late wars, would 
have been at present the consolation 
of their parents, and the protectors 


* of their families, if, by giving them 
a more vigorous education in their 
youth, care had been taken to aoctis- 
tom their bodies to fadgtie, and to 
enable them to Rnd, in th^r pbysi- 
esd qualities, the efScacious means of 
seconding their courage in the mo¬ 
ment of extreme necessity.” ^ 

We hope these considerations will 
have their due weight witli the Pa¬ 
trons anil Directors of the Edinlmrgli 
Academp, the introduction into which 
of Fencing andGymnastics we should 
hail as a very great improvement- 
We trust they are superior to the 
paltry prejudices which have hitherto 
stood in the way of any effectual 
system of physical education in this 
country ; and if they are, wc venture 
to stake our credit, that Greek and 
Latin will suffer nothing by teaching 
the boys the use of those natural 
powers with which Nature has en¬ 
dowed them. The dancing-master 
is by no means to be dispensed with ; 
but, in addition to all that he can 
give, we would have boys well plant¬ 
ed on their legs, their chests thrown 
forward, and their muscular powers 
called into almost constant exercise, 
by fencing, running, wrestling, 
climbing, and other tasks recom¬ 
mended by approved writers, and 
reduced to practice in the best schools 
on the continent. Four-Rfths of our 
young men are educated as if they 
were never to pass beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of the library or the drawing¬ 
room. 


SIX MONTHS* RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN MEXICO. BY W. BULLOCK, F.L.S. 


This is really a very sensible and 
amusing work. Mr Bullock has, 
with great judgment, steered clear 
of the course of former travellers, and 
his information, besides being new, 
is interesting. The extensive coun¬ 
try of Mexico, it is well known, was 
long closed against foreigners, by the 
aamw {K>lioy of Spain, and wc knew 
almost as little of it as of China. We 
knew, indeed, that it contained the 
preciems metals, but further, our 
knowledge did not extend. Matters 
are ahagetber changed, under the 
new gOTemment ^at has now suc¬ 
ceeded to the old de^otism of the 
mother country. The doors of this 


extensive country are now thrown 
wide open to foreigners, and, by the 
liberal maxims of the Mexican rulers, 
their visits are encouraged. Under 
certain limitations, indeed, a freer in¬ 
tercourse was admitted in the last 
years of the original government; 
and it was then that the country was 
visited by Humboldt, who has pour¬ 
ed forth, in his interesting works, 
those stores of original information, 
by which he has not only extended 
the science of geography, but has 
also enriched many other branches 
of science connected with it. Now 
that the opportunities are enlarged, 
other travellers have, as might have 
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been expected, followed in the same 
trackf And the demand fur South 
American knowledge is now in a fair 
way of being sopited. 

Mr J&uUock is well known to the 
public for the various scientific exlii- 
bitions which he has got up, in which 
he has contrived to combine amuse¬ 
ment with solid instruction ; and in 
this Ills vocation, he visited Mexico 
in the beginning of the year 1823, 
where he resided six months. lie tra¬ 
velled from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
where he made it his business to ex¬ 
amine all the curiosities and antiqui¬ 
ties of this far-famed capital, and in 
which occupation he succeeded far 
beyond his wishes, owing to the faci¬ 
lities afforded him by the revolution¬ 
ary government, whose liberality he 
commends in the highest terms. All 
ancient relics of the Mexican empire 
were not only shewn him, but many 
of them were dug up from the place 
where they lay half-buried, and he 
was permitted, not merely to in¬ 
spect, but to take drawings, or make 
casts of them : several antique me¬ 
morials and MSS. were given alto¬ 
gether into his possession; and others 
he was allowed to take to London, to 
have them copied, and sentback again. 
In short, the liberality of the new 
government, and the desire to show 
liiinattention,wasunbounded. Every 
trace of the narrow jealousy with 
which foreigners were wont to be 
regarded, is now entirely done 
away, and instead of discouraging 
them, there is an anxiety to court their 
visits. Favoured by those opportu¬ 
nities, Mr Bullock made excursions, 
with the utmost freedom, through 
tlic country, exploring its antiquities 
and its curiosities, and instead of 
being impeded, was favoured in his 
researches by all classes. He even 
procured from the government let¬ 
ters of naturalization, and became 
proprietor of a mine which had been 
abandoned in consequence of its be¬ 
ing overflowed witii water, which, 
Mr Bullock thought, by the appli¬ 
cation of the proper machinery, that 
he could extract. 

Mr Bullock sailed from Ports¬ 
mouth on the lltb of December 

1822, and landed at Vera Cruz, on a 
handsome pier of solid masonry, 
paved with pigs of bar iron of Eng¬ 
lish manufacture. Uc remained as 
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short time as possible in Vera Cruz, 
which is well known to be the seat 
of misery and disease. He gives a 
shocking picture of the place, in 
which he could find no decent accom¬ 
modation, being obliged to sleep all 
night at the inn, in his clothes, in an 
apartment which opened into a bil¬ 
liard-room, where he was tormented 
with heat, noise, and mosquitoes. He 
went at day-break to the market¬ 
place, where he saw no great show of 
either fruits or any other provision, 
except fish, of which, however, there 
was a most splendid collection. 

Hundreds,” he observes, ** of va¬ 
rious species, glowing in all the co¬ 
lours of the prism, surpassing the 
lustre of precious gems, and all the 
most brilliant tints of the humming 
birds, covered the stones of the 
market-place of Vera Cruz.” The 
lace, it is well known, is most un- 
calLhy, and the stranger is in dan¬ 
ger every hour he remains within its 
walls, surrounded by arid sands, ex¬ 
tensive swamps and savannahs, the 
exhalations from Avhich scatter every 
where the seeds of contagion and 
death. Mr Bullock was assured of 
protection and passports for his sub¬ 
sequent journey to Xalappa (which 
is half-way up the liable Mountain) 
from 4he republican general, whom 
he met there, and by whom he was 
treated in the most friendly manner. 

Mr Bullock set out on Uie 8th of 
March, in a hired carriage, drawn 
by eight mules, in company with Mr 
Vauderk's, an intelligent French 
gentleman, and his son, on the road 
to Xalappa. In order, however, to 
explain the nature of this journey, it 
will be necessary to state something 
as to the nature of the country through 
which he was now to travel. It is well 
known, that the country of Mexico 
begins to rise at a ^ort distance from 
the sea-coast; and that after it reaches 
the height of from 0 to 8000 feet 
above the sea, it spreads out into vast 
plains, and is called Table Land, from 
its resemblance to a table. Xalappa, to 
which Mr Bullock was now travelling, 
is situated more tbaxi half way up this 
ekvation. It need hardly be stated, 
that the climate is sensibly improved 
as the traveller, receding from the 
sea-coast, climbs the Table Land, 
the great tropical heats being miti¬ 
gated by the height of the ground. 
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and the country becoming pleesant 
and healthy, xhe aea-coast is the 
abode of heat and fever; butXalappai 
where the Suropean oak first begins 
to a^pear^ is the beginning of that 
happier region which is the seat of 
health and of perpetual spring. 

The first day's journey of our tra- 
vdling-party terminated at San Ra- 
faeh wh^re they repaired to the Po¬ 
sada# w inn# which is a large shed 
thatched with leaves or reeds, partly 
inclosed like a bird-cage^ and freely 
admitting the air. It is so little bar- 
ricadoed# as to allow whatever passes 
within to he seen from without, and 
the roof projects very considerably 
over the sides. Into this common 
resort of all travellers Mr Bullock 
and his party were conducted, and 
told^ that, unless^ they bad beds of 
their own, they must repose on the 
floor, nothing being furnished but 
belter from the rain, and Indian 
corn for the cattle. Here having 
disposed their matresses, they pro¬ 
pose to go to rest, hoping that fatigue 
would operate as a soporific; and we 
have the following account of the 
comfortable manner in which they 
passed the night, which may be 
taken, Mr Bullock informs us, as 
a general specimen of the state of all 
the inns on the road. 

Several persons of both sexes, with 
some children, were in the same room 
with us, in a sort of gallery that project¬ 
ed over the enclosure. Our mules, and 
those of other travellers, were fastened on 
the outside, while numerous dogs belong¬ 
ing to the house, as well as those attach¬ 
ed to the different conveyances of the 
travellers, were mingled with their mas¬ 
ters, and kept up such a barking as to 
render sleep impossible* We had horses 
dose to our heads, eating Indian corn,— 
tfie mi^les kicking and dghting,-.»thc 
muleteers cursing,—intolerable and suf- 
fpcatlng b^ati^braying of asses,—sing- 
ipg md sdngibg' of mosquitoes, and the 
biting of myriads qf fleas, completed the 
totnfirU of niibat has been called an Inn. 
How did 1 pray for a glo^s of water to 
moisten my pamhed and feverish Ups 1— 
how did 1 long for an English ham or 
hay-left 1 either hod been a paradise to 
eu^ an spot. To leave it, how¬ 

ever, would have been to have run the 
risk of being devoured by the surrounding 
dogs- DoyJIght at length brought ui 
roUef* and, clearing our persons from the 
eJoposits of the poultry that had roosted 


over our heads, we rdoaded our carriage, 
and proceeded on a better rood than here¬ 
tofore, having In some parts been carried, 
at considerable labour and cxpence, over 
morasses which would otherwise have 
been Impassable- 

Passing through various towns of 
less importance, they arrived at the 
city of Puebla de los Angeles, which 
contains, according to Mr Bullock, 
90,000 inhabitants, many of them 
wealthy, and living in good style. 

Puebla is a splendid city; the streets 
arc straight and broad, and cross 
each other at right angles, dividing 
the whole into squares of consider¬ 
able size. Its manufactures have 
fallen off, and it is likely will fall 
off still more, when the intercourse 
with Europe, and especialljr with 
Britain—that great scat of capital and 
industry—becomes more frequent. 
Coarse woollen cloths were formerly 
made; hut this branch of industry 
cannot possibly stand before the com¬ 
petition of this country. Mr Bullock 
also visited the glass-manufactory, 
where the machinery for grinding 
the fiint apiieared very rude and 
simple- 

Fussing through the city of Chol- 
lula, and several other minmr towns 
and villages, Mr Bullock at length 
reached ,the far-famed city of Mexico ; 
and great was his disappointment, as 
he tri^velled through the dreary and 
desolate country by which it is ap¬ 
proached, and where there is nothing 
that can give the least idea that a 
great city is near. All (he ob¬ 
serves) is dreary silence and miser¬ 
able solitude.” On arriving at the 
barriers, they passed through a part 
of the shabby-looking troops that 
surrounded the city, and entered the 
suburbs, which were mean and dirty, 
the people inhabiting them being 
covered with rags, or only wrapped 
in a blanket The following account 
of what our travellers now felt is 
exceedingly natural: 

So great was my diMppointment, that 
1 could scarcely bring myself to believe 
that 1 w'as in the capital of New Spain, 
the great mart of the precious ro^s, 
whence they flow to all parts of the ha¬ 
bitable world I— a few minutes more, 
however, brought us into the city ; and 
whatever I had seen of regularity and 
largenesjB of streeto, size and grandeur of 
churches and houses, Was here butxhu^. 
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and 1 felt repaid for all the danger* and, 
trottblea I had undergone. Many of the 
atneti are nearly two miles in length, 
perfectly level and straight, and with the 
ends terminating in the view of the rnoun* 
tains that surround the valley. Most of 
^e houses are of the same height, gene¬ 
rally three stories, highly decorated, and 
ornamented with two rows of balconies 
of wrought iron, painted or gilt, and 
some of bronze. The stories are very 
lofty, the apartments being ftom 6fteen 
to twenty feet high. The first or ground- 
floor is entered by a pair of large folding 
gates, ornamented with bronze, often 
thirty feet in height. These lead into 
the court-yard, surrounded by the house, 
filled with trees and flowers, producing a 
very pretty effect, and having a gallery to 
each floor, offering so many separate pro¬ 
menades under shelter ftom the sun and 
rain. The lower apartments are gene¬ 
rally occupied by the ]iurter and other 
servants; the floor above is often let off; 
but the highest, which is the principal, 
is occupied by the family themselves, 
having a separate stone staircase of great 
magnificence leading to it. Nothing can 
be better calculated than these residences 
for the delightful climate, in a country 
where change of temperature is scarcely 
known, where perennial spring reigns, 
where fire-places are never seen, and 
where it is scarcely necessary to have 
gloss windows to exclude the night air 
from the bed-rooms. Ail that Is requi¬ 
site is a strong roof, against the heavy 
rains that occur at certain seasons, and 
lofty rooms to afford a free circulation of 
the air; and nothing can be better adapt¬ 
ed for this purpose than the style of ar« 
chitecture introduced by the Spaniards 
into Mexico. 

Numbers of the housei^arc entire¬ 
ly covered witli glazed porcelaioj in 
a variety of designs and patterns, 
which gives them an extremely light 
and brilliant apjpearance- The walls 
of the great staircases are also orna¬ 
mented in the same manner, mixed 
with a profusion of gilding, which 
has a splendid effect. The roofs of 
the houses are nearly fiat, and brick¬ 
ed. Many of them are covered with 
flowers, afibrding a ]^leasant place of 
resort in a fine evening, as tne pro¬ 
spect is delightful, and the air refresh- 
ing, and uncontaminated with smoke. 
Owing to this species of ornament, 
the city, seen from an elevation, pre¬ 
sents a for more beautiful appearance 
than those of Europe, where the 
red-til^ and deformed roofs, and 
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shapeless stacks of chimnics, arc the 
principal features in the prospect. 

The late convulsions an^ disor¬ 
ders, the invariable consequence of 
political changes, which have befallen 
this country, have not been favour¬ 
able to its improvement. Ultimate 
good will no doubt spring out of pre¬ 
sent evil; but the immediate conse¬ 
quences of the Revolution have been 
unfavourable, and have wrought a 
visible and melancholy change ui the 
state of the capital. One efiect of 
the civil contests of which the coun¬ 
try has been the scene, has been the 
closing up of the rich mines, which 
gave employment to a numerous class 
of labourers, and difiiised wealth and 
comfort through the country. It is 
not that we suppose the digging for 
gold or silver to be more profitable 
than any other branch of industry ; 
but this was the great staple produce 
of the country; and commerce ami 
industry must of necessity receive a 
shock by the stagnation of the trade. 
During sixteen years of revolution¬ 
ary warfare, also, almost all the old 
rich Spanish familieEi have been ex- 
cllcd the country; great changes 
ave taken place in the fortunes of 
others, who have been compelled to 
remain ; and the community is just 
smarting under all those immediate 
evils. This is the price which must 
be paid for freedom. There is no 
getting quit of the old yoke without 
a struggle, and partial distress is the 
consequence of this struggle. Ar¬ 
riving at the very time when all 
these evils are in full operation,— 
when society is reeling, as it were, 
under the revolutionary sbock,^ 
when the nauseous draught has b^n 
just swallowed,—when its evil only, 
and not its good, is seen, it is ex¬ 
tremely natural to draw inferences 
rather unfavourable to the Revolu- 
ti<Hi; and this impression seems to 
have been strongly made on the mind 
of our travellers by the pspect of 
existing distress. Thege appeared, 
according to Mr Bullock, a visible 
decay in the capital of Mexico, from 
that splendour which it exhibited to 
HumMdc immediately previous to 
the Revolution. ** The supeih tablea,** 
he observes, chandeliers, and qthcr 
articles of furniture, of solid silver— 
the magnificent mirrors and pictures, 
framed in the same precious metal, 
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have now passed through the mint, 
and, in the shape of dollars* are circu¬ 
lating over Europe and Asia; and 
famiBes* whose incomes exceeded half 
a million per annum, can now scarce¬ 
ly procure the means of a scanty sub¬ 
sistence." These are, no doubt, 
grievous evils; but the question just 
comes to be, whether the Mexicans, 
in dread of the consequences of a 
revolution, were bound to submit 
to the intolerable evils which op¬ 
pressed them,—were bound to submit 
to every interdict,which the caprice 
or tyranny of the mother country 
shoi^ lay on their industry ? Were 
they bound^the whole population of 
this extensive country—to be mere 
pack-horses, to bear whatever bur¬ 
dens the insolent inhabitants of the 
moUier country should fasten on their 
backs? Were they bound to be 
quiescent under such miseries, from 
a fear of those temporary convulsions 
attendant on political changes ? We 
think not. They had a stormy strait 
before them, over which they must 
pass to the land of light and liberty; 
and they chose rather to brave its 
dangers, than to* remain on the oppo¬ 
site and dismal shore of darkness and 
misery. These dangers arc now sur¬ 
mounted; the evils of revolution 
liave been endured, and the benefits 
of freedom are now come ; and wc 
cannot doubt, that, as they have sown 
the seed, they will now reap the har¬ 
vest. There is no doubtt hat indus¬ 
try, being set free from its shackles, 
the produce of the country will be 
increased, and there will be a more 
equal diffusion of wealth. There 
will not he, as heretofore, such dis¬ 
tant extremes of overflowing wealth 
and extreme wretchedness. Labour 
will be open to all classes, in what¬ 
ever line they may think most pro¬ 
fitable. There will be a similar en¬ 
couragement to the free employment 
of capital; wealth will circulate 
freely through all its natural chan- 
ndis ; afid ^ |he aggregate riches of 
the community, without, pei' 
such overgrown fortunes, we con¬ 
sequence a£ the monopoly of pro- 
peHy by the ridi and the great, will, 
upon the whole, be greater, and will 
be more equally divided. So that 
though diere may not be the shewy 
and dazaUng spectacle which im¬ 
mense'wealth never fails to present, 


there will be more solid comfort and 
happiness ; and as capital slovtrly ac¬ 
cumulates from successful indust^^ 
splendid fOTtunes willagain arise; the 
price, not of political monopoly^ 
of commercial enterprize, am a land¬ 
ing encouragement, therefoM^ to ift* 
dustry and good conduct. 

The evils of the revolution were 
every where visible, not merely in 
the ruin of individuals, lihit in the 
decay of public institutions, estab¬ 
lished for the improvement of liter¬ 
ature and the arts. Mr Bullock 
visited the theatre in Mexico, where 
the exhibitions were wretched in 
the extreme ; the orchestra indif¬ 
ferent ; the scenery, dresses, and ma¬ 
chinery, inferior to the performances 
of Bartholomew Fair. The perfor¬ 
mers were in a style entirely corres¬ 
ponding. The aspect of the audience 
was greatly affected by the woeful 
change which has taken place among 
the inhabitants of tliis once gay city. 
Not a tenth part of the house was 
occupied, and there were but few 
females, and these but indifferently 
dressed. Two or three Canton crape 
shawls were the only coloured arti¬ 
cles of dress to be seen. A gentle¬ 
man mentioned to Mr Bullock, that 
he had visited this place of amuse¬ 
ment forty years before, during the 
viceroyalty of Galvez, and he was 
Btronglyimpressed with tbemiserahly 
altered appearance of this once splen¬ 
did jjlace of amusement, which he 
had before seen crowded to excess by 
brilliant audiences. The Botanic 
Garden is one of the finest that can 
be seen. It is full of the most ele¬ 
gant plants and flowers unknown to 
the eye of a European, and all flou¬ 
rishing in the highest degree- Such, 
however, were the exigences of the 
state, that the pension to the Italian 
Professor, who had the care of this 
beautiful and useful establishment, 
was about to he taken awa^. 

Mr Bullock gives a lively and 
amusing account of the general as¬ 
pect of Mexico; of the inhabitants, 
and their manners and customs. 
Their markets form an interesting 
spectacle, particularly the markets 
fur vegetables and buds, which are 
constantly arriving of a morning, in 
hundreds of Indian canoes, by the 
lake of Chaleo. Mr Bullock men¬ 
tions, that he was never tired of ex- 
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atnining the Araits and vegetables, 
tbev were so splendid, and in such 
variety, many m them scarcely known 
in Surope. For these details we 
most refer to the work itself, as they 
rat^ run to too great a length to 
be inttracted. The Indians also bring 
to market a considerable quantity of 
a small delicate fish, not more tlian 
two or thrw inches long, which they 
take in nets, in the canals and ditches 
near the lakes. 

There is no doubt, when wc con- 
aider the state of this extensive coun¬ 
try, as to industry and capital, that 
it will afford a great market for Bri¬ 
tish manufactures. The muslins and 
calicoes of Great Britain, both print¬ 
ed and plain, are in great request; 
but the German linens sell better 
than the Irish. The blue and white 
earthen ware, manufactured in Bri¬ 
tain, is also much sought after, and 
will, in a great measure, injure the 
domestic mai^ufacture of those arti¬ 
cles. The low-piiccd French woollen 
cloths seein to be preferred to the 
British fine ones, the glory of a Mex¬ 
ican dandy being to dppear in a new 
coat as glossy as possible. Cotton 
stockings are in great demand ; and 
Mr Bullock thinks, that if a few of our 
well-dressed countrywomen were go¬ 
ing over, as specimens of our manu¬ 
factures, that it would greatly acce¬ 
lerate the change which is going on, 
and that Glasgow and Manchester 
might double their exportations in a 
few months. There are no optical 
instruments; and cast-iron, so gene¬ 
rally useful and necessary in thi^ 
country, is almost unknown here. 
Of its powers, as connected with 
steam, they have received such ex¬ 
aggerated accounts, that they gene¬ 
rally disbelieve the whole as an idle 
tale. English beer and porter are in 
great demand, and sold sometimes 
for four or five dollars per bottle. 
Breweries are about to be establish¬ 
ed, for which they have a very fine 
barley. Medical and surgical know¬ 
ledge is at a low ebb. Several young 
physicians from the United States 
nad arrived, aikl were getting into 
practice. 

' From this account of the state of 
things in Mexico, it is clear that it 
presents a noble opening for the com¬ 
merce of Great Britain. In this 
country we have an overfiowing ca¬ 


pital, with a host of artisans admira¬ 
bly trained in every species of re¬ 
fined industry. We have capital 
and industry at command, in short; 
and such improved machinery^ also, 
that we have increased, to an ama¬ 
zing degree, the powers of labour ; 
and can, after paying the heavy ex- 
pences of a tedious transport by sea, 
undersell the domestic manufacturer, 
of almost any country, in his own 
market, with all the advant^e which 
he has of cheaper wages. The half- 
informed countries of the new world 
are just x’^ciscly in that state in 
which We can pour with advantage 
into their markets a supply of our 
commodities. They are, in many 
parts, extremely productive; they 
have abundance of rude produce; 
but they are deficient in a supply of 
the finished manufacture. They 
want capital, and, still more, indus¬ 
try, of which we have a superabun¬ 
dant supply; and the two countries 
are, therefore, in respect to each 
other, in the most favourable situa¬ 
tion imaginable for an extensive 
commercial intercourse. We consi¬ 
der the independence of these coun¬ 
tries of vast importance to Great 
Britain; and that it is our policy 
immediately to recognise tbeir inde¬ 
pendence, which is now notorious to 
all the' world, by which we might 
possibly obtain some relaxation of 
the heavy duties which press on 
foreign commerce at the port of 
Vera Cruz, one of the chief inlets 
into the interior of this great con¬ 
tinent, and at which, as we conceive, 
by a very injudicious policy, a heavy 
toll is levied on the passage of all 
foreign produce. 

The improvements which are at 
present going on in Mexico, the Aree 
intercourse with this country, and 
the f^eat probability that British in¬ 
genuity and capital will tnms- 
ferred in peat abundance tq ihis (in 
a manner) new countryj»va^est va¬ 
rious anticipations, not only as to the 
efiects of this ebatve on Merico^hut 
also on the world at large. The 
great staple, it ov^ht to be conudar- 
ed, of these countries, has hitherto 
been the precious metals, of which 
the Mexican mines have yielded 
large supplies. But the machinery 
by w^ch they have been wrought 
is very imperfect, and in consequence 
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of the want of proper meaiu for 
extneting the water^ many of them 
have been overflowed. \ve under-i 
stand from Mr Bullock^ that the 
great niine of Valenclana, which 
yielded one year a neat profit to its 
proprietors of £.250,000^ is among 
the number. A great defalcation 
has thus taken place in the supply of 
silver formerly derived from these 
mines. But when new and im¬ 
proved methods are again carried 
into efikct) for the recovery of these 
mines, the supply will again in¬ 
crease ; and when we consider that 
a company has been formed in this 
country for the prosecution of the 
trade, and that neither capital nor 
industry will be spared to carry it on 
with the utmost vigour, we may na¬ 
turally expect that a new and in¬ 
creased supply will be poured into 
the European market. One certain 
consequence of this will be a fall in 
the value of the precious metals 
throughout the world, which leads, 
as is well known, to a general rise of 
all prices. All commodities will be 
thus increased ^in their nominal rate. 
Money rents will fall in value, and 
all annuitants will suffer propor- 
tionably: the price of land will rise; 
but this will only be the money value; 
the real value will remain as it is ; 
and in general, no benefit, Imt rather 
inconvenience and loss, will accrue to 
the community, from the change that 
will thus take place in the standard 
of value. It is of great importance 
that money, which measures the value 
of all other things, should remain 
invariable in its own value. Money 
is the basis of a great variety of im¬ 
portant contracts. It is thus indi¬ 
rectly implicated with the existing 
state of property; and when its value 
is ebanged, from whatever cause, it 
shakes the superstructure which is 
founded on it. It subverts all pecu¬ 
niary eontracts, and is the source of 
great dimrder, and often of extensive 
iDjuBticoi^'lliis effect, therefore, which 
vw^^emsarUy be produced in the 
triSkm^ns of the world at large, by 
the improvement of South America, 
fa raither to be lamented, as it tends 
to unsettle the fixed order of busi¬ 
ness, and cannot possibly be attended 
with any good enect whatever. We 


may hope, however, that the great 
benefit derived from the opening of 
such an extensive market for manu* 
factures will more than ra^^act 
any evil that may aris%^pi^ti|iB 
source. At any rate, 
springs out of the commoirwfa^of 
human improvement cannot bti^pnp* 
ed; the tide of the world wUihroll on 
in spite of all opporitii^; ^nd the 
great object ought to be, nc^ to offer 
to it any ineffectual and petty oppo¬ 
sition, but to improve opportunities 
as they occur, and to extract, out of 
passing changes, all the good possi¬ 
ble, with the least admixture of evil. 

Mr Bullock left Mexico on the 
19th of July for Vera Cruz, where 
he arrived about the end of August, 
and embarked for Europe, after pass¬ 
ing through a singularly grand and 
romantic country, marked in various 
places with the dreadful traces of ra¬ 
ging volcanoes. He gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the change that had 
occurred in Xalappa during his ab¬ 
sence, which may shew to our readers 
to what extent the spirit of improve¬ 
ment is operating in this country. 

On my return to Xntappa, I was im« 
mediately struck with the alteration that 
had taken place in the appearance of 
many of the ladies during the short time 
of my absence. Instead of their univer. 
sally appearing in black, as formerly, 
many were now to be seen in the last fa¬ 
shions of England, in white muslins, print¬ 
ed calicoes, and other manufactures of 
Manchester and Glasgow: and the public 
promenade on the evening of a Sunday or 
^ holiday presented an appearance of griety 
hitherto unknown. On inquiring the 
cause of this change, I was informed that 
it principally arose from the volumes of 
Ackermann's fashions, which I brought 
with me fVom England, and the arrival 
of an English lady, whose newly-import¬ 
ed war^obc had made a hasty tour 
through most of the respectable houses in 
the city, and ffom which the belles had 
taken their new costumes. 1 believe a 
few of our dashing inilllnera, with a to¬ 
lerable stock in ti^e, would soon realize 
a property; and, by Introducing British 
manufactures where they are at present 
little known, add considerably to their 
consumption : the revolution in dim 
fashion will probably he as great m tbit 
in politics, ipid I hSjpe will dunv* nuae 
firequcntly. 
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The literary taste of the public 
baa of late been almost exclusively 
'io the'tracing out and paint-^ 
ing^^'thi ' Antiquated characters and 
of our Scottish ancestors; 
in eoitlequence of which^ many na«< 
tionalir^ts and ecccntricpcculiarittes 
which on 'the eve of being for 
ever foi%otten^ have been caught 
while hurrying into oblivion, and 
fixed as pefShanent mirrors, wherein 
the present generation may behold 
shadowed forth a faithful picture of 
their less refined and more simple 
progenitors. This taste, by which all 
seem to be influenced, though per¬ 
haps carried a little too far, is by 
no means, with respect to national 
feeling, either a partial or fictitious 
one. There is something in the de¬ 
lineation of ancient character, which, 
while it amply gratifies our most ea¬ 
ger curiosity, speaks also powerfully 
to the heart, and awakens within us 
so many kindred sympathies, that, 
to remain uninterested, would only 
argue our want of sensibility ; and 
to decry them as untrue to Nature, 
our utter ignorance of what consti¬ 
tutes such a standard. 

I would also add my humble mile 
to the general sum, by attempting 
the portraiture of a family at present 
in existence, who embody within 
themselves almost every thing now 
ilecined eccentric in ancient Scottish 
character, and who arc perhaps less 
tainted with the prevailing manners 
of the present day than any other 
family throughout the whole of Scot¬ 
land. Born in the same parish in 
which they and their forefathers have 
for centuries rusticated, (a parish ly. 
ing in the western district of Dum- 
fries-shire, and which Hogg, in 
his “ Queen's Wake," denominates 

green-/' &c.), I have known 

them almost from childhood, and can 
aver, that however much the follow¬ 
ing account of them may, in some 
respects, appear like caricature, it is 
strictly correct in every leading par« 
tieular, and mixed with as litue ex¬ 
aggeration as possible. Indeed it is 
th this drcumstance alone that I 
trust for success; for though, in abler 
hands, they might furnisn materials 
for volumes, in mine, the narrative 
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will he more indebted to sterling ve* 
racity, for what merit it may possess, 
than to the display of any graphic 
powers I am master of. For obvious 
reasons, 1 have drawn over them the 
veil of a fictitious name, which, 
however, takes nothing from the in¬ 
terest of the picture, for, whatever is 
natural, comes, with regard to inter¬ 
est, within the scope of the poet’s line. 

The rose, by any other name, would 
smell as sweet.'* 

The members of this singular and 
truly original family, who, notwith¬ 
standing the many oddities attached 
to their character, are scarcely known 
beyond the limits of their native pa¬ 
rish, consist of one man considerably 
above the middle age, who is laird of 
the farm they occupy, with three or 
four sisters, two of whom are older 
than himself, and wrinkled enough, 
as may be supposed, this being ge¬ 
nerally the case with old forlorn mai¬ 
dens, whose temper^ have become 
soured by want and disappointment. 
'I'liese are what may be called the 
old stock ; then the laird has two 
sons, the fruit of his marriage several 
years ago, with a woman of a re¬ 
spectable and somewhat genteel fa¬ 
mily, who was ultimately obliged to 
separate from him, being unable to 
transport herself from the point of 
civilization to which society had then 
attained, backwards for at least a 
century, to his own times," as 
Bishop Burnet hath it; or to keep her 
own jtide of the house with his Ama¬ 
zonian sisters, who, to use an old 
phrase, could have oaten all they 
liked of her.” One or tvfro of these 
sisters have also added, though not 
so economically as the laird, ootial- 
derable additions to the family, some 
of whom, in their turn^ have again 
enlarged it; so that the ancieftt house 
of Glenhowan contains under its roof 
no fewer than three generations. 

In mentally sketching 
of those who yet retain, witlimt any 
mixture of modem refinement, the 
unsophisticated manners of our ah<^ 
cestors, we never fail to make an in¬ 
nocent and artless simplicity^ one of 
the most prominent features in their 
character; but such an Arcadian 
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trait forms no part of the moral phy¬ 
siognomy of any of the family 1 am 
describing. That sensitive modesty^ 
which blushes with embarrassment 
when drawn into a sphere of higher 
attainments and great urbanity, or 
when surprised, in its own, by the 
unexpect^ intrusion of those more 
conversant with the customs and eti¬ 
quette of the world—that war between 
consciousness of worth, and diffidence 
in presuming upon it—that warm 
and unvitiated sensibility of soul, 
which, like a well-tuned instrument. 
Is ever in harmony with Nature, are 
ingredients at best but sparingly 
mixed with mortal composition, and 
which here, in particular, have been 
entirely withheld. Philosophers in¬ 
form us, that the first step man takes 
in the progress of civilization is from 
savage to pastoral life; but the fa¬ 
mily of which 1 am speaking have 
convinced me that mankind do not 
rush at once from one extreme to the 
other, but that there are some inter¬ 
mediate stages, at which they halt 
for a little occasionally, to habituate 
themselves, as it were, to the new 
sphere they have attained, and estab¬ 
lish their footing there before they 
reach forward to another. The tran¬ 
sition is not immediate, as we are apt 
to suppose, while theorising upon the 
state of early society ; the sun does 
not spring from the midst of dark¬ 
ness in the east, and shoot to its cul¬ 
minate position in a moment : it 
scales, by slow degress, the steep of 
heaven; and in this respect furnishes 
a very apposite picture of the progress 
of the human intellect. Were Kaimes 
himself to revisit the world he has 
enlightened by bis labours, and be 
laced among the inmstes of Glen- 
owan, I am certain he would find it 
im easy task, with all his discrimina¬ 
tion and logical inductions, to deter¬ 
mine in what particular stage to place 
them. He would find so much of sa- 
▼^e and ^lastoral manners huddled 
ma blended together, as to baffle all 
ms efforts at drawing a line of distinc- 
i^;l)etwMn them; and he would at 
last be ohliged to set his mind at rest, 
by coming to such a conclusion as 
many of our naturalists sagely do, 
when a different colour of the skin, a 
jdnt or two more in the vertebrs, or 
any other slight anomaly among some 
members of a species of animals be- 
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tween which the great and general 
outlines of Nature are the same^ 
namely, that they are an interme-* 
diate class, and fill up the gap be* 
tween the two to which they bdsr the 
nearest resemblance. 

But let us now close witlMmr sub* 
ject; and, in order to proceed me¬ 
thodically, let us take a peep at the 
scenery amid which Glenhowan is 
situated. 

The reader may fancy to himself 
two collateral ridges of lofty hills, 
running in a westerly direction for 
several miles, till terminated by other 
masses more stupendous, that distract 
the eye with their wild irregularity, 
while striving in vain, at a distance, 
to explore an egress towards the set¬ 
ting sun, and a little stream leaping 
from among them, as if descended 
from the sky, that seems there to 
have dropt the edge of its curtain, 
and realized the fable of Atlas. The 
valley between these two ridges is 
so narrow, that in most places the 
stream may be said to wash the bases 
of both, as it winds round their vast 
angles, to fall into the C ■ , a short 

Way beneath the village of M-; 

and upon its banks, which, for a con¬ 
siderable way towards its source, are 
beautifully shaded with the birch, 
the alder, the oak, and the hazel, 
may be seen gradually peering at 
intervals, as if reposing beneath the 
sbadowsof the incumbent mountains, 
the onsieadtn^s of the laird and the 
farmer, or the smoke curling in spi¬ 
ral wreaths from the chimnies of 
their workmen's cottages, and emu¬ 
lating the altitude of the hills, whose 
summits, to the eye of the spectator, 
seem almost to lose themselves amid 
the deep cerulean of heaven. Far¬ 
ther on, the houses become more un- 
frequent; the woods at last termi¬ 
nate, and a landscape opens upon you, 
composed of, here and there, a small 
piece of meadow, and hills of the 
most vividgreen, where naked Nature 
sits enthroned amid rocks, and cata¬ 
racts, and storms, and casts her eye 
over the aspect of a country unchan- 
^d, in all its leading features, since 
uie birth of creation. Almost at the 
exeremit}[of the i^len, (for here may be 
assigned its partial termination,) and 
neany tbelastfarmer's residence with¬ 
in it, stands the house of Glenhow¬ 
an, in the mi^t of a small clump of 
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straggling trees; and^ from the ravages 
of time, and the neglect of its owner, 
almost an utter min. A huge moun¬ 
tain here runs almost across the glen, 
and intercepts the prospect to the 
westward, and nearly a mile to the 
eastward i the acute angle of the 
above-mentioned ridges bound almost 
the view in that direction, so that 
you are inclosed within a spacious 
amphitheatre; where, unlike the nar¬ 
rowing edTcct produced by the mi- 
roickry of man, the soul expands 
itself to embrace the vastness of Na¬ 
ture, and becomes elevated, and im¬ 
bued with a portion of her sublimity. 
The area, to continue the metaphor, 
is here considerably extended. Se¬ 
veral large flats of meadow, very 
fruitful in hay, run along the margin 
of the rivulet; and in many places 
are drier and more genial spots, a- 
flapted to the purposes of tillage, that 
bear good crops of oats and barley ; 
but hay is their principal crop, and 
exercises their industry a considerable 
part of the summer ; for, though the 
spots capable of cultivation arc by 
no means neglected, yet agriculture 
and its produce, in the moorlands, 
form but a secondary concern. The 
cutting and unnning of their hay,— 
the stacking of it, which is always 
the most important work, and, ex¬ 
cept smearing, the most merry in the 
year,—the looking of the hill, a de¬ 
lightful task in summer,—and the 
tending of their sheep and other cat¬ 
tle, are the chief avocations of the 
moorland farmer. 

The reader will perceive, from the 
description I have given of the site 
of Gienhowan, how little intercourse 
its family can have with society, and, 
consequently, how little of the world’s 
present knowledge or habits they can 
be possessed of. They seem like a 
rock in the middle of a stream;—the 
fashions, the language, and the man¬ 
ners of mankind, are for ever chan¬ 
ging and gliding past them, while 
they remain unalterably the same, and 
still, to the imagination, appear co¬ 
loured with the same romantic tinge 
of antiquity. The customs and pe¬ 
culiarities of their forefathers appear 
to have been no less an heritable pro¬ 
perty than their land. They have 
descended unadulterated, through 
many generations, and bid fair to 
make the tour of many still. Even 


their dress is still imitated with 
scrupulous exactness ; and the house, 
the furniture, and the few imple¬ 
ments of husbandry that are seen on 
the farm, all wear the aspect of the 
beginning of last century. 

1 have often had the drum of my 
ears almost beat in pieces by the 
noisy garrulity of grandfathers and 
grandmothers, while enlarging upon 
the superior merits of the age in 
which ihe^ were lull of sap, and un* 
furrowed with a wrinkle, and have 
been obliged to bow with humble 
deference, for the sake of quiet, to 
the dogmatic asseveration, that our 
flippant period could bear no compa¬ 
rison with their's; and the family 
of Glenbowan have not escaped this 
passion for reminiscence, and pride 
in the antique, which seems to be 
the rust of old age, and the common 
lot of humanity. They fail not to 
expatiate upon the excellence of the 
times that arc past, and the dege¬ 
neracy of the present; and, to the 
pride of belonging to a nobler era, 
they add the genealogy of a long lino 
of dignified ancestor^, in recounting 
the names and history of whom they 
might teach a Jew correctness and 
particularity. A great number of 
lairds arc reckoned on the paternal 
side; and, on the maternal, they have 
no less pompous a list, tracing their 
descent, if 1 remember aright, even 
so high as knighthood. That they 
value themselves upon these full¬ 
blown*’ family honours is a very ob¬ 
vious inference. To strangers who 
visit them, they affect a politeness 
and consequential dignity of deport¬ 
ment, which form one of the most 
eccentric and laughable of all their 
peculiaritiesfor either of these sit 
upon them with just as good a grace 
as the large black coat of the great 
lexicographer Dr Johnson would 
have done on the little dwarf kept 
by the king of Prussia, that copld 
have danced in one of itd* pockets- 
This heterogeneous mixture of pride 
and politeness leads them to ex¬ 
tremely punctual in rendering " ho¬ 
nour to whom honour is due.” On 
going among them, you are instantly 
beset by the whole troop of fair ladiea, 
ducking, and curtseying, and Sir-ing, 
and how-do-you-do-ing you, at su^ 
a rate, and with so muen oddity of 
gesture, that it would require all the 
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ill-nature of the learned Doctor I men- 
tionedabove tomaiiitain your gravity, 
for to be grave in the midst of such 
a scene exceeds all power of face." 
Then the laird coining forward, 
with his narrow and weather-beaten 
visage, reminding you of the sharp 
features of a squirrel,—a tall, meagre 
form,—his bones kept together mere¬ 
ly by sinews, and almost rattling like 
a Castanet within his skin,—making 
his obeisance so low that you see into 
the hole of his neck, and elevating 
his back-bonc to such a height as ex¬ 
actly to represent the figure of a 
camel! he is there, with the whole 
troop of fair ladies at his heels, with 
their “nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,^' as when I at first beheld 
them ; and were 1 on the point of 
death, I could not refrain from 
laughter. 

The younger members of the 
household stand at a distance, in tlie 
back-ground of the picture, and gaze 
upon you with a mixed expression 
of inquisitive curiosity and stupid 
astonishment, among whom 1 must 
not pass over in silence the elder of 
the laird's two sons, a lad of about 
sixteen years of age, and “ heir ap¬ 
parent” to the estate of Cllcnhowan. 
He is already as tall, and wants only 
the age, the withered visage, and the 
ungraceful projection of the hams, 
to be the perfect transcript of hia 
father ; for in every other particular, 
his auldwarldness, as the neighbours 
significantly call it, fully comes up 
to the family standard. This is the 
inevitable consequence of the way in 
which he has been brought up from 
his infancy, amid the same wild and 
sequestered scenery, and enjoying no 
opportunities of associating with any 
beyond the limits of his own domes¬ 
tic circle, or of imbibing ideas, or of 
acquiring habits, different from those 
which were thought ancient in the 
of his great-grandfather. 

The village of M— is scarcely 
five ^milcs distant, yet he has been 
there only twice in his lifetime. His 
first visit happened to be on the 
evening of an illumination, during 
the rejoicings after the battle of Wa¬ 
terloo ; and however poor such an 
attem^ at splendour might in reality 
be, it may safely be affirmed, that 
never had his fancy, even in her su- 
blimcst flights, imaged to herself a 


fairyland so replete with novel and 
wonderful objects, as the entirely 
new world that now burst upon his 
bewildered senses. The number of 
houses crowded together, with a re¬ 
gularity of which he had never en¬ 
tertained the most distant concep¬ 
tion,—the brilliancy of the windows, 
with a candle in every pane,—the 
vast assemblage of people parading 
the streets to the sound of the fife 
and drum, and almost rending the 
welkin with their shouts and merri¬ 
ment,—the rattling vollics of shot, 
discharged at intervals, and the 
flashes that preceded their report, 
striking fiercely against the canopy 
of impenetrable daikncKs that hung 
over the shining village, which 
seemed like a star gleaming through 
the midst of a pitchy cloud,—were 
subjects of amazeintni and wonder 
on which Lee Jioo liiinself could not 
have gazed with a greater intensity 
of surprise and admiration, lie Iiad 
heard the thunder booming along the 
summits of the mountains that tower 
above his isolated dwelling, and lis¬ 
tened to it with the soul-subduing 
impression of its being the voice of 
the Almighty,—he liad witnessed 
the sublime warrings of the angry 
elements, in a scene whose every fea¬ 
ture accorded with their savage wild¬ 
ness, and had raised his eyes by 
moonlight to the lofty horizon that 
walled him, as it were, from the 
world, and seen the stars apparently 
resting on its edge like diadems • but 
all these pheiiouicna had been fami¬ 
liar to him from his childhood,—their 
frequency of recurrence had ceased 
to create surprise,— and his mind, 
like the sun of Ossian, sleeping in its 
clouds, had yet to awaken in the 
world of novelty, and experience 
here the first innovation on the same¬ 
ness of its former existence. 

We can scarcely conceive a more 
interesting subject for the specula¬ 
tions of a philosophic than the 
thoughts which must have occupied 
his mind concerning the multitude 
of objects that from every quarter so¬ 
licited his attention in this singular 
situation. It was like a blind man 
opening his eyes for the first time 
upon the face of Nature ; every thing 
he beheld was yet free from those as¬ 
sociations which become connected 
with wLatev^ we have once contem- 
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plated ; and llic idca^ formed by the 
Hrst Blriking of so many separate ob¬ 
jects at once upon his senses^ must 
have had something in them truly 
unique and original, liis soul fas¬ 
tened in succession upon all he saw^ 
with an intensity which rendered 
him insensible to every thing else ; 
and while he stammered up and down 
the streets like a moving statue, the 
strange appearance he cxliibited did 
not fail ill attracting a noisy crowd 
of the young village imps around 
him, who soon fancied that in him 
they had found an object more wor¬ 
thy their attention than any thing 
connected with the rejoicings. He 
Avore a bonnet, fitted to his head as 
closely as a wig, with an old-fashion- 
t^d coat of a very peculiar cut, and a 
plaid thrown over the right shoulder, 
and knotted beneath his left arm. A 
vest, with huge pockets, reached to 
his loins; and his long, small legs, 
Avhich, contrasted with the short¬ 
ness of his body, gave him the aji- 
]>carancc of a person mounted upon 
stilts, were sheathed to the knees in 
a pair of gun-mouthed breeches, and 
from thciicc downwards in stockings 
with the feet cut from them, called 
by the country people Iwshins- A 
cur dog, Avhich seemed to feel as 
much from home as its master, at¬ 
tended respectfully at his hecla ; and 
a hazel staff, cut from liis native 
clcu^ky filled his right hand, and 
completed the accoutrements of the 
young heir of Gleuhowan. 

It is not surprising that so strange 
a phenomenon should soon become 
the centre of all tlie mischievous 
pests of the village. If he walked, 
they ran shouting before and behind 
him ; and if he stopt to contemplate 
any new subject of wonder, they in¬ 
stantly clustered round his stalwart 
person, some to pluck his tails, and 
others to annoy him by a profusion 
of epithets, such as their invention 
liad ready for the occasion. Yet so 
much was he absorbed in other spe¬ 
culations, that for a long time he 
appeared totally unconscious of their 
l>reBence, their noise, and even of 
their bodily appliances, till at last, 
finding all their efforts unavailing to 
make him recognise them, some of 
the more forward sort attempted to 
throw him off his balance by tripping 
him. This, though it had the de¬ 


sired effect of breaking the spell that 
seemed to have bound his faculties, 
might have proved fatal to the ur¬ 
chins who devised it, for, had he 
fairly lost his centre of gravity, thelf 
utmost speed could not have carried 
them beyond the reach of the fOrm 
they had undermined, which, 
whatever direction it had fallen, <was 
sure to have overtaken and crushed 
one or two of them. In the very act 
of falling, however, and while the 
dwarfish rabble were precipitately 
widening their ring on all sides, like 
a circle in the middle of a pool, his 
long-lost consciousness flashed upon 
him at once, and Ids hazel staff; as 
if by instinct, was in a moment 
thrust forward to support him, and 
break the force of the centripetal at¬ 
traction that was so rapidly shaking 
him from his perpendicular. Whe¬ 
ther the unceremonious manner in 
which his ribs came in contact with 
the end of his staff, or a keen sense 
of the insults thus offered him had 
tended to blow the coals of his in¬ 
dignation, is not known; but certain 
it is, that, on recovering his equili¬ 
brium, he immediately cocked his 
cudgel, and, glaring around him like 
a lion at bay, threatened to take 
fearful vengeance on those who had 
wrought his fall.” It was in A^ain 
that the innermost circle, whose mis¬ 
fortune it Avas to be nearest him, 
strove to avoid the desolating sweep 
of his ponderous Aveapon, by fixing 
their heels in the pavement before 
them, and leaning backwards with 
all their might against those in tlie 
background, 'fhe rascals who were 
out of the reach of danger themselves 
felt too much interested in this new 
movement and threatening attitude 
of their stalwart automaton, to re¬ 
gard the danger of those in its more 
immediate vicinity, and still conti¬ 
nued pressing forward to obtain a 
nearer view of so singular a specta¬ 
cle. Just at this portentous moment, 
when the heir of Olenhowan stooil 
collected in his strength, and about 
to lay prostrate the whole Lilliputian 
throng that swarmed like emmets 
beneath him, his father, from whom 
he had strayed during his trance, 
and who had been searching for 
him up and down the village a con¬ 
siderable time, rushed forward, like 
Sin between Death and Satan, and 
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Btopt the execution of his '' big re¬ 
venge.” The joy of his enemies may 
-well be imagined, when they saw 
themselves thus rescued from im¬ 
pending; destruction; and yet, so 
short-lived a sentiment is gratitude, 
that no sooner were they sure of 
bein^ out of danger, than their for¬ 
mer impertinence returned; and both 
their deliverer and his second-self 
were escorted by them to the pre¬ 
cincts of the village, deafened with 
huzzas and laughter, and their per-- 
sons, together with the garments in 
which they were scabbarded, made 
the butt of the most insufferable ri¬ 
dicule. 

This specimen of polished man¬ 
ners and knowledge of the world, 
which I have given in the person of 
the young laird, may be taken as a 
general index to the character of the 
-whole family, except, indeed, the 
oldest generation of the ladies, who, 
to the improvement resulting from a 
very few more visits to the village of 

M-, add the experience of several 

scores of years, with all the prying 
im^uisitivcncss, cunning, and waspish 
irritability to which almost every 
old maid, at their time of life, is 
liable. But the old laird forms the 
greatest exception of all, having been 
several times at Dumfries, about 
twenty miles distant; and sometimes, 
too, upon urgent occasions, such as 
that of his courtship, he has been 
seen a number of miles from home 
in other directions. 

At these times he appears mount¬ 
ed on a large draught-horse, the tail 
and mane of which have never been 
trimmed except by the hand of Na¬ 
ture, and whose long, heavy, and 
sluggish pace (for it is in no case 
whatever put to greater speed than a 
walk) give it an appearance .no less 
singular than its rider. The dress 
he thus comes abroad in consists of 
a coat, vest, and breeches, all of 
black, and made in the very oldest fa¬ 
shion,—a three-and-sixpence hat,— 
and a huge pair of old boots, reach¬ 
ing to his knee-lids, so hard, dried, 
and wrinkled, as to be entirely desti¬ 
tute of even the slightest elasticity, 
and so wide, that he might jump out 
of them with the greatest' ease. No 
spur graces his heel to goad the sides 
of his favourite animal, which seems 
to be quite familiar with its master. 


and to trudge along under him more 
from choice than from compulsion. 
At times, however, he carries a staff, 
but apparently more for ornament 
than use—at least one would imagine 
the horse thought so, as it uni¬ 
formly, when he gives a tug with the 
bridle, a flap with his legs, and a 
back-stroke v^ith the staff, all at the 
same moment, continues at its usual 
pace, without in the least mending it, 
or shewing the slightest conscious¬ 
ness of having received such an ad¬ 
monition. 

1 have sometimes had the pleasure 
of thus meeting him in his journey- 
ings ; and having been informed bow 
much he was gratified by a little 
homage, I did not fail to uncover 
my head to him on passing, and to 
make a very low bow, in my most 
approved fashion, for which 1 was 
always amply repaid by his ludicrous 
manner of returning it. The ex¬ 
pression of self-importance, blended 
with the deepest and most fawning 
gratitude for the honour paid him, 
which his countenance assumed,— 
the low bow, till his nose almost 
came in contact with the pommel of 
the saddle, and the air with which 
he raised his hand to his hat, and 
again lowered it till it fell upon his 
horse’s side,—were subjects of mer¬ 
riment for which I would even wil¬ 
lingly have bowed the knee to him, 
and made every sacriflee of self-con- 
sequence which perverted pride ever 
taught one man to claim from ano¬ 
ther. 

In this way does the Laird of 
Glenhowan hold on his course, at¬ 
tracting the notice of almost every 
one he meets, but never failing to 
attribute the eagerness with which 
he is gazed at to other causes than 
the appearance he exhibits. The re¬ 
presentative of a long line of (ac¬ 
cording to him) illustrious ancestors, 
with the light of their memory con¬ 
centrated in himself as its common 
focus, and being still arrayed in their 
venerable costume, and adhering to 
their maxims and habits,—in fket, 
the mirror of his whole genealogy,— 
he fancies (perhaps with as much 
reason as all who urge the same plea) 
that public notice is the unavoidable 
result of that deference his presence 
must naturally inspire. 

In all these excursions, he takes 
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particular care to avoid toll-bars, 
and has been often known to take 
a circuitous route of many miles, re¬ 
gardless of every obstacle, the least 
of which would have stopt the pro¬ 
gress of any but himself—^and all to 
save a single three-halfpence. Taxes, 
too, and tne share of the Ministers* 
stipend, which, being a laird, he is 
obliged to pay, give him no small 
uneasiness, and frequently call forth 
his bitterest invectives. He cannot, 
by any sort of reasoning, perceive the 
justice of making him pay a priest 
whom he never went to hear, nor 
ever did, excepting a day or two at 
the time he got his two sons baptiz¬ 
ed ; and he regards this contribution 
as infinitely more unjust and oppres¬ 
sive than that required by the king. 
In return for what is paid to the 
latter, he has his property protected, 
and his rights, both personal and re¬ 
lative, confirmed and defended ; but 
from the former he has—what } 
Why, a profession of being his 
ritual defender I from which expe¬ 
rience has taught him he can reap 
nothing but disadvantage, as the in¬ 
visible attacks of his spiritual foes 
never yet tended to lighten his purse, 
which the keeping of a mortal cham¬ 
pion to repel them has most mate¬ 
rially done. These unseen wars of 
the worthy priest in his behalf, of 
which he has heard so much, but felt 
so little, are, according to his view 
of things, entirely destitute of merit, 
since undertaken so pragmatically, 
and merely for the sake of emolu¬ 
ment ; and what still more confirms 
his antipathy to a standing army of 
theological warriors, is the belief that 
the charity they inculcate is a home- 
drawn argument, levelled at his own 
pocket along with those of his other 
demon-beset lay brethren, and alto¬ 
gether uninfluential with regard to 
themselves. Were his views upon 
this subject adopted, the reverend 
champions would be necessitated 
either to disband or starve; or, em¬ 
bracing a more heroical fate, turn 
the point of their spiritual weapons 
against a more material substance, 
viz. themselves, and^ fall with the 
courage of an ancient Roman, for 
not a single zecchin would he give 
for their maintenance or the support 
of the system. The bitterness of his 
animosity against them is uniform 


and unceasing ; and it is a common 
remark with him, when speaking of 
his farm, “ that were it not for mi¬ 
nisters, and de^ls, and craws,*’ he 
would find no difficulty in making 
himself easy and comfortable from 
its produce. 

The most of readers are perfectly 
aware in wbat manner the rapacity 
of ministers and crows may affect the 
farmer’s worldly property; but bow 
devils are to have any detrimental 
influence over it, is a question they 
will no doubt look upon as less easy 
of solution; as, beyond our moral pro^ 
perty, the influence of such agents is 
very seldom dreamt of. The demons 
here alluded to, however, are not of 
what may be called the old legiti¬ 
mate stock, but belong to tliat sub¬ 
ordinate class conceived and brought 
forth by a superstitious imagination, 
during the darkness of the middle 
ages, and known by the now-scouted 
names of clfs, fairies, &c. The fa¬ 
mily of Glenbowan would present a 
strange discrepancy of character, 
Were this superstitious notion the 
only relic of antiquity they had cast 
behind them ; and, hiippily for their 
uniformity, they still cling to it with 
inveterate prejudice. No accident 
befals them that is not attributed to 
some supernatural agency; their 
moral world is crowded With geniij 
on whom devolve the consequences 
of every action of their lives ; and as, 
in many instances, the apropos occur¬ 
rence of some fortuitous event hath 
lent an air of probability to, and 
seemed in some measure to justify 
the harbouring of, such opinions, so, 
in like manner, the family of Glen- 
howan have not failed to experience 
some synchronisms of omens, and 
their fulfllraents also, to demonstrate 
the truth and reasonableness of their 
credulity. One or two instances of 
this 1 can give, which may be relied 
on as authentic: They have, during 
the year, a number of unlucky days, 
as they term them, when certain ob¬ 
servances must be kept, with the 
view of propitiating the invisible be¬ 
ings who are deemed hostile to riieir 
interests; and, consequently, to avert 
the danger from themselves and their 
effects, with which the^ believe these 
gloomy periods of their existence to 
TO pregnant. Upon one of these days, 
a cow which belonged to them hap- 
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pened to stumble into a ditch that 
formed the boundary of her pasture, 
and was unfortunately drowned be¬ 
fore any of the fainil|[ perceived her, 
—a circumstance which, while it 
deepened the gloom of their super¬ 
stition, almost overthrew their sanity, 
and for a long time rendered them 
inconsdable for the loss they _had 
sustained. 

Among the multitude of their evil 
genii, corncrakes have the misfor¬ 
tune to be one, its cry being looked 
upon as a certain indication of deatli 
to some one of the family, from its 
having once been heard a little be¬ 
fore the demise of the present laird's 
father. His widow fell badly some 
time after; and, during her illness, 
a corncrake was one nioriiing heard 
to tunc its pipes in an adjoining corn¬ 
field, at a very short distance from 
the house ; and bad Death, even in 
all the terror of Milton's prosopopieia, 
entered her dwelling, and, before their 
eyes, struck his dart into the bosom 
of their mother, the weeping inmates 
could not have been thrilled with 
deeper horror than that which curd¬ 
led their blood at this unwelcome 
sound. Convinced of its being the 
death-call of their mother, they im-^^ 
mediately gave way to lamentation; 
and, actuated by the absurd belief 
that, to drive from their ground the 
ominous harbinger might perhaps 
avert her fate, the daughters rushed 
out, armed with long sticks, like so 
many female maniacs at an ancient 
Bacchanalia, and spread themselves 
through the field from whence the 
sound proceeded, thrashing the corn 
in all directions, which was then 
knee-height, and dripping with dew, 
in order, if possible, to^dislodge their 
enemy. 

Some shepherds, who, from the 
neighbouring hills, happened to per¬ 
ceive this strange, and, to them, un¬ 
accountable scene, speak of it as one 
in which were combined many cir¬ 
cumstances, both of a sublime and 
truly ridiculous nature. I'he sun, 
though a while risen, was only be¬ 
ginning to peer over the summit of a 


mountain to the eastward, and lighten 
with its slanting ray the brawling 
burn and dewy meadows of the deep 
vale of Glenhowan, where every blade 
of grass, bending under the weight 
of a little globule of humid nourish¬ 
ment, darted back a tingjr ray towards 
the broad-orbed lumintfry from 
whence it derived its splendour 
blended with myriads of othft^, dif¬ 
fused over the valley a brightness 
which seemed to those above it an 
ocean of silver radiance. The lark 
had forsaken its lowly dozing place, 
and sprung aloft, to welcome the re¬ 
turn of morning, where it was some¬ 
times seen to carol in middle air, or 
lose itself amid the clouds that were 
then rolling themselves up the sides 
of the mountains, and beginning to 
ascend into heaven ; but, beneath, 
what a contrast! 

The daughters of Glenhowan, re¬ 
gardless of all these beauties, with 
their long loose hair sometimes hang¬ 
ing over their faces in matted ring¬ 
lets, like the tatters of a coachman’s 
mop, or, at the least puiF of wind, 
thrown backwards in wild disorder, 
and streaming over their shoulders, 
so as to impart to them the exact re¬ 
semblance of Discord preceding tlie 
chariot of Mars! They were run¬ 
ning with the most frantic gestures 
through the long corn, that drenched 
them with wet, and at times almost 
o/erthrew them in their progress ; 
laying about them with their sticks, 
and frequently uttering the word 
“ M'hisb !" with great vehemence, 
the shrill and searching sound of 
which ascended to the shepherds 
above them, who stalked off with a 
smile, imagining that all this bustle 
had been occasioned merely by the 
trifling circumstance of some of their 
hens going astray. Their exertions 
had at least the effect of silencing 
for a while the corncrake's noise; 
but not, alas! of averting the fate of 
theijr mother, who died in a short 
tiroeikfter, and thus fairly establish¬ 
ed the corncrake's reputation for ma¬ 
lignity towards them, and* insight 
into futurity. 


(To he concluded in our next»J 
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WORKS PREPARING 


Sermons and Charges by T. F* Mid¬ 
dleton, D,D» Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
with Memoirs of his Life; by H. K* 
Bonney, D.O. Archdeacon of Bedford, are 
in ihta press. 

Dr Johnson is preparing a second edi¬ 
tion, with illustrative cases« of Dr Coin- 
dct'a Observations on the remarkable Ef¬ 
fects of Iodine in Bronchocle and Scro¬ 
fula. 

Mr J. W. Brayley is preparing a copi¬ 
ous work of Londiniano, or Anecdotes of 
the Streets, Buildings, and remarkable 
Scites, in and near London, Historical, 
Antiquarian, and Biographical. It will 
extend to five elegant small volumes, and 
be illustrated by an immense number of 
engravings. 

Dr Busby, whose connexion with the 
musical world has been of fifty years 
standing, will speedily publish three vo¬ 
lumes of original, or scarce and curious 
Anecdotes of Music and Musicians, Eng¬ 
lish and Foreign, and of all ages as well 
as his own. It will be embellished with 
portraits and other engravings, and of 
course be a great acquisition to our pre¬ 
sent scanty musical library. 

A comprehensive collection of witty 
and humorous compositions, in prose and 
verse, will soon appear, more extensive 
than any in the language, under the title 
of The Laughing Philosopher* 

Journal of the Sieges of the Madras 
Army in the Years 1817,1818, and 1819, 
with observations on the System, accord¬ 
ing to which such operations have usual¬ 
ly been conducted in India, and a state¬ 
ment of the improvements that appear 
necessary; by E. liOke, Ensign of the 
lion. East India Company's M^ras En¬ 
gineers, with an Atlas of explanatory 
plates, are nearly ready for publication. 

Mr J. P. Wood has nearly ready for 
publication, a Life of Law of Lauriston, 
Projector of the Mississipi Scheme; con¬ 
taining a detailed account of the nature, 
rise, and progress, of this extraordinary 
Joint Stock Comimny, with man^^rious 
anecdotes of the rage for speculatnig in 
its funds, and the disastrous consequences 
of its failure. 

Mr J. Malcolm, late of the 42d Regi¬ 
ment, has nearly ready for publication, a' 
volume of poems, entitled the Buccaneer, 
and other Poems. 

Mr Mills, author of “ the History of 
the Crusades," is engaged on a History 
of Chivalry, for next season. 

Captain D. Thomson, inventor of the 
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Longitude Scale, has in the press a new 
work, on the Methods of finding the Lon« 
gitude at Sea by Lunar Observations and 
Chronometers. 

The Rev. D. Evans of Islington has on 
the eve of publication a small volume, 
entitled Richmond and its Vicinity, with 
a Glance at Twickenham, Strawberry 
Hill, and Hampton Court. 

A Practical Guide to English Compo¬ 
sition, or a comprehensive System of Eng¬ 
lish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; by 
the Rev. P. Smith, A.M. is nearly ready. 

In a few weeks will be published, Ma^ 
thematical Tables, containing improved 
tables of logarithms, of numbers, loga* 
rithmic sines, tangents, and secants, toge¬ 
ther with a number of others, useful in 
practical mathematics, astronomy, navi¬ 
gation, engineering, and business; by W. 
Galbraith, A.M. Lecturer on Mathema¬ 
tics, Edinburgh. 

A Guide to the Lord's Table, in the 
Catechetical Form: to which are added, 
an Address to Applicants for Admission 
to it, and some meditations to assist their 
devotions, is preparing for publication $ 
by the Rev. Henry Belfrage, D.D. 

Shortly will be published, the Life and 
Administration of Cardinal Wolsey, by 
J. Galt, Esq.; third edition, greatly im¬ 
proved. 

Dr Dawson, of Sunderland, is alxnit 
to publish a new System of the] Practice 
of Physic, together with an original No¬ 
sology, which embraces Physiology and 
Morbid Anatomy. 

Speedily will be published, a new and 
elegant work, entitled a History and 
Description of the Ancient Town and 
Borough of Colchester, in Essex ; illus¬ 
trated with engravings, executed in the 
first manner. It will be published in one 
volume, of which there will be editions in 
royal octavo and royal duodecimo. 

M. Monte, the Italian poet, is prepar¬ 
ing a new edition of Dante, with notes 
and illustrations. 

EDINBURGH. 

Tales of the Crusaders, by the Author 
of ** Waverley, Ivanboe, post Svo- 

The Duty and Advantage of Early 
Rising, as it is favourable to health, busi¬ 
ness, and devotion: including valuable 
extracts from the writings of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M.; Rev. Philip Dod¬ 
dridge, D.D.; Rev. W. Paley, D.D,; 
Right Rev. George Horn, D.D. Lord 
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shop of Norwich; Dr Gregory* Miss 
Taylor, and others. Handsuoicly printed 
in one pocket volume 18mo* with an ele« 
gant and appro^mate Engraving. 3s. 
boards. 

The Scottish Wanderer; or. Patience 
and Contentment in humble life exempli¬ 
fied; in an interesting Memoir of Thomas 
Hogg. By the Rev. William Read, A.M. 
Stone Easton Lodge, near Bath, Domes¬ 
tic ChapUdn to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, With a fine engrav¬ 
ing. Second edition, considerably enlar¬ 
ge. 8d. 

This edition contains nearly seven 
pages of additional information, obliging¬ 
ly communicated by the Rev. James 
Clark, Minister of the United Secession 

Church) Jedburgh. 


CAug. 

Fragments of Wisdom, a cabinet of 
select Anecdotes, religious, moral, and 
entertaining; many of them not to he 
found in any former collection; with an 
elegant and striking likeness of the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, A.M. Surrey Chapel, Lon¬ 
don. 18mo. 48. 6d. boards. 

Shortly will lie published in 8vo. with 
plates, Illustrations of Acoustic Surgery, 
in which will be introduced aneif remedy 
in the treatment of Punitent Dtsehsrge 
from the Meatus, or Tympanum, accompa¬ 
nied with diminution of hearing. By T. 
Buchanan, C.M. Licentiate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, coiTes{)onding mem¬ 
ber of the Phrenological Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, and Surgeon to the Hull Dispen¬ 
sary for diseases of the Eye and Ear, and 
author of the Guide to Acoustic Surgery. 
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LONDON. 

AKTiaVlTlCB. 

The Monumental Remains of Noble 
and Eminent Persons; comprising the 
Sepulchral Antiquities of Great Britain, 
and containing the only existing Relics 
of Illustrious Personages who finurished 
in the early History of our Country prior 
to the general introduction of Portrait 
Painting. By Edward Blore, F.S.A. 
8vo. 138. 6d. each part. 

ABCBITECTintE. 

An Account of the Bell Rock Light- 
House ; with a circumstantial Detail of 
rile Operations carried on during the Pro¬ 
gress of its Erection, &c. By Robert 
Stevenson, F. R. S. £• Civil Engineer. 
Royal 4to. wdth Frontispiece by J. M. 
Turner. £,dii5s. 

BIOaBAPBV. 

Some Account of the Life of Richard 
Wilson, Esq. R.A. with Testimonies to 
his Genius and Memory, and Remarks 
on bis Landscapes. Collected and ar¬ 
ranged by J. Wright, Ksq. 4to. £.lii7s. 
boards. 

CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos; trans* 
lated into English Verse. By W. Rich¬ 
ardson, Esq. with Notes. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

Smith's Translation of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, accompanied with copious 
Critical and Historical Illustrations, and 
in a neatly-printed column, in juxta posi- 
Uoih Hutchinson's Greek Text, with 
Zemne's CriiiciKX». S vols. 8vo. £.l»la. 

X>RAUA- 

The Parricide, a Tragedy, in Five 

Acts. By Robert Allen, A.M. 8vo. 


The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. Dy 
Joseph Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 

No. IV. of the Old English Drama ; 
containing Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, 
a Tragedy* 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Charles the Second, or the Merry Mo¬ 
narch. A Comedy in three Acts. By 
John Howard Payne. 8vo. 5s. scw'ed. 

EDUCATIOK* 

Lessons, intended for introduction into 
Schools and Cottages; consisting of De¬ 
scriptive Hymns, selected from A Ma¬ 
nual of Sacred Poetry, for the Use of 
Public and Private Charities.*’ On sheets 
of open foolscap, in the style of the Lan- 
casterian Lessons, each page being orna¬ 
mented by a descriptive print. Is. 6d. 

The Puidophilcan System of Education 
applied to the French Language. By J. 
Black. 3 vols. ISmo* Gs. Gd. boards. 

The English Master; or Student's Guide 
to Reasoning and Composition ; exhibit¬ 
ing an Analytical View of the English 
Language, of the Human Mind, and of 
the Principles of Fine Writing. By Wil¬ 
liam Banks. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

Advicu to young Mothers on the Phy- 
rical Education of Children. By a Grand¬ 
mother. 13mo. 7s. Gd. boards. 

A Gammar of Drawing. By Dinah. 
Ball; containing a few plain, but well- 
authorized Rules for drawing Heads and 
Landscapes in Water-colours. 4to. 7s. 

FUfE ABTS. 

British Galleries of Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture; comprising a General, Historical, 
and Critic^ Catalogue, with separate 
Notices of every Work of Fine Art in the 
prindpal Collections. By C. M. West- 
macott, illustrated with engraved por¬ 
traits and interior views. 8vo» 
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CEOGBArBT. 

T!v» 8auth*Sea Islands: being a Dc- 
scrlpdon of the Manners, Customs, of 
thebr Inhabitants; and containing, among 
the others, an Interesting Account of the 
Sandwich Islands. 2 vols. IBmo. with 
twenty*iix coloured engravings. 12s, 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2 vols. Bvo. £.lii4s. 

Menioirs of Jeanne O'Arc, surnamed 
La Pucellc D'Orleans, with the History of 
her Times. 2 vols. 8vo. with a portrait 
and other plates. £. 1 n 16s. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria; with Memoirs of the Courts, 
Governments, and People, of Italy ; pre¬ 
senting a faithful picture of her present 
condition, and including original Anec¬ 
dotes of the Bonaparte Family. By a 
Lady of Rank. 2 vots. 8vo. XMiils. 
boards. 

The Stream of History brought down 
to the Year 1824, shewing the Rise and 
Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature, of every 
Nation in the World, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time. £.ltil6*s. 
coloured, and mounted on rollers. 

XiAW. 

North's Discourse on the Laws of Eng¬ 
land, with Notes, Life, and Portrait. 
Small Bvo. 6s. 6d. 

A Report of the Trial ip the Court of 
King's Bench, The King v. the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge," with the Pro¬ 
ceedings in the University, in opposition 
to the Right of nominating to the Profes¬ 
sorship of Mineralogy, claimed by Heads 
of Colleges. By Henry Gunning, Esq. 
M.A. 8vo« 5s. sewed. 

MEHICIHE AND SURaERT. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Symp¬ 
toms of Cataract, and the Cure of that 
Disease in its early stages, by a mode of 
practice calculated to prevent the Occur¬ 
rence of Blindness, and to render unne¬ 
cessary the common Operations of Couch¬ 
ing and Extraction : illustrated by Cases. 
By John Stevenson, Esq. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
the Human body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin. By Thomas 
Chevalier, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. 
By Francis Willis, M. D. Svo. Ts. Gd. 
boards. 

Part 1. of Principles of Medical Science 
and Practice. By Uardwicke Shute, M.D. 
Svo. 18s. boards. 

MI8CELX.AXEOU8. 

No. 19 of the Retrospective Review* 

59. 
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Part XX., which complctcs'Vol. IV. of 
the Encyclopfl^ia Edinensts ; or Diction* 
ary of Arts, Sciences, and MisceUaneous 
Literature. Ss. 

The Beauties of Modem Literature, in 
verse and prose; to which is prefixed, a 
Preliminary View of the Literature of the 
Age. By M. M^Dermot. Svo. 148. 

No. Ill. of the Monthly Critical Ga¬ 
zette. 2s. 

The Modern Receipt Book, or Arcana 
of the Arts; containing nearly eight hun¬ 
dred valuable receipts; written, selected, 
and arranged, by James Cochrane. 4s. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin ; contain¬ 
ing additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, 
not hitherto published: with Notes, and 
a Life of the Author. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 19 vols. Svo. £.8iills. bds. 

Parts L to XI. of Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica; or a General Index to the Literature 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient 
and Modern, &c. By Robert Watt, M.D. 
£.1 Ills, each part. 

Tables for iinding the Contents of any 
Piece of Land, from Dimensions taken 
in Chains and Links, &c. By John To- 
vey. i2mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Economical Cookery for Young House¬ 
keepers, or the Art of providing»good and 
palatable Dishes for a Family without 
Extravagance. By a Lady. 2s. sewed. 

XATURAE HISTORY. 

The Butterfly Collector’s Vade-Me¬ 
cum, or a Synoptical Table of English 
Butterflies; dedicated to the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Kirkby, A.M. F.R.S. &c. Bvo. with 
coloured plates. 5s. boards. 

Part 11. of the Animal Kingdom, de¬ 
scribed and arranged in conformity with 
its Organization. By the Baron Cuvier. 
4to. with plates on India paper, £.lii4s., 
Royal Svo. with coloured plates £.lii48., 
or plain, 18s. Demy Svo. 128. 

XOVEZ.8 AND ROMAKCES. 

Tales from Afar. By a Clergyman. 
Foolscap Svo. 4f8. Gd. boards. 

Letters between Amelia, in London, 
and her Mother in the Country. Writ¬ 
ten by the late William Combe, Esq. 
ISmo. 5 b. 

Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestie 
Persecution. By Mary Charlton. 3 vols. 
£.1II Is. 

Preference. By Selina Davenport. 2& 

Man, or Anecdotes National and Indi¬ 
vidual ; an historical melange. By Mary 
Ann Hedge. ]2nio- 4«. M 

How to be Rid of a WHk, and the LUly 
of Annandalft. By Miss Sperree* 2 vols. 
12moA 12 b. 

raiLOLoav: 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words, 
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Phrases, Xames, and Allusions to Cus* 
totns. Proverbs, &c. -which have been 
thought to require Illustration in the 
Works of English Authors, particularly 
Shakspeare. By Robert Nares, A.M< 
F.R.Si &c* 4to. £.2iil5s. boards. 

PHTSICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By 
the Rev. Henry Coddington, M.A. 6vo. 
8s. 

Wirgman's Principles of the Kantesian 
or Transcendental Philosophy, with a 
Map of the Human Mind according to 
Kant, in English and French. 6vo. 6s. 

Wirgman's entirely New, Complete, 
and Permanent Science of Philosophy, 
founded on Kant's Critic of Pure Reason. 
4to. 10s. 

POETUY. 

Lenclla, a Poetical Tale, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Poems. By Richard Matthews. 
ISmo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Improvisatrice, and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. Foolscap 8vo. with plates. 
lOs. 6d. boards. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 
Metrical Romance. By the Rev. J. Be- 
resford. 

The Death of Uriah, a Poem. By Ken¬ 
neth Bruce. 6vc^ 

The Village Grammar School, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Maude, Esq. 

Rhymes without Reason, with Reason 
for Rhyming. 4to. 

Poetic Vigils. By Bernard Barton. 
8vo. 

The Poetical Note-Book, and Epigram¬ 
matic Museum ; containing upwards of 
One Thousand Choice Epigrams, Fanci¬ 
ful Incriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. 
Selected from the most approved sources. 
By G. Wentworth, Esq. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

State of Colombia, or Reports of the 
Secretaries of State of the Republic of 
Colombia, presented to the First Consti¬ 
tutional Congress in the Year 1833. 
Translated from the Original Documents. 
8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of Wealth most conducive 
to Human Happiness, applied to the new. 
ly-proposed System of voluntary Equality 
of Wealth. By W. Thomson. Sva 14^ 

Is the System of Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture f with two Es¬ 
says upon the State of the Canaanite and 
K^iUstine Bondsmen under the Jewish 
Theocracy. Svo. 3s. 

A farther Enquiry into the present 
State of our National Debt, and into the 
Means and Prospect of its Redemption. 
By Francis Corbaux, Esq. 4to. 138. 
hoards. 


TUfiOLOOir. 

Five Sermons on the Errors of the Ho* 
man Catholic Church, preached in St* 
I'eter's Church, Dublin. By the Rev. 
Robert Maturin. Svo. 5s. 

Early Piety exemplified in a brief Me¬ 
moir of Mias Mary Ann Mabbs, of Mount* 
nessing, near Billcricay, Essex, vrith Ex¬ 
tracts from her Devotional Pfipen. ' By 
the Rev. J. Thornton. IBmo. - li. 

Massillon's Thoughts on difibrent Mo¬ 
ral and Religious Subjects; extracted 
from his works, and arranged under dis¬ 
tinct heads; translated from the French, 
by Rutton Morris, English Minister at St. 
Pierre and Calais. 13mo. Js. boards. 

The Holy Life of Mrs Elizabeth Wal- 
ker, giving a modest and short Account 
of her exemplary Piety and Charity- By 
Anthony Walker, D.D. Rector of Fyfield, 
Essex. First published 1690; abridged 
and revised by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 
domestic chaplain to Lord Galway. 13mo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Self-justified Sinner; written by 
Himself, and found in his Grave 112 
Years after his Death. With a short de¬ 
tail of Historical Facts, by the Editor. 
12mo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

The Christian armed against Infidelity, 
for the Defence of all Denominations of 
Believers. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Ingenuous Scruples, chiefly relating to 
the Observance of the Sabbath, answered 
in Eight Letters, ibrming a supposed 
Series from a Father to his Daughter. 
By Alicia Catherine Mant. Post Svok 
5s. 

TOPOGBATnY. 

Tours to the British Mountains, with 
the descriptive Poems of Lowther and 
Emont Vole. By Thomas Wilkinson, of 
Yanwath, Westmoreland. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

A Tour in Germany and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em¬ 
pire in 1820, 1821, and 1822. 2 vols. 

small Svo. 168. boards. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
City of Durham and its Environs. 12mo. 
4 b. 

VOYAGES AND TBATELS. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
Comparative Remarks on the Ancient 
and Modem Geography of that Country. 
By William Martin Leake, F.R.S. Ac. 
with a map. Svo. IBs. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Farmer's Magazine; a periodical 
work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Aural Aifhirs. Published Quarterly. 
No. XCIX. Monday, 9th August. 3s. 
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Select Views in Greece, l>y H. W. 
WilUatniy Edinburgh. No. II. Impe¬ 
rial 8vo., 12s. Proofs,royal 4to., ^.luls. 
Froofis, imperial 4to., jt'l.itl 1 ii6d. 

Hemarlcs on the intended restoration 
of the Parthenon of Athens as the Na¬ 
tional Monument of Scotland. 6vo. £b. 
boards. 

The Buccaneer, and other Poems. By 
John Matcolm, late of the 42d Regiment. 
Focdacap Svo. Ss. boards. 

System of Anatomical Plates, with 
descriptive letter-press. By John Lizars. 
F. R. S. E., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Edinburgh. Part V. 
(Muscles and Joints of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities.) Plain, IQs. Gd., 
Coloured after Nature, £,li(ls. 

*,* This Part is accompanied with 
two Supplemental Plates to Fart IV., il¬ 
lustrative of Hernia, from Dissections by 
the hand of Sir Astlcy Coo})er, Bart., 
Surgeon to the King, kindly presented to 
the Author, and preserved in his Museum 
at Edinburgh. 

TranquilUty : a Poem. To which are 
added, other Original Poems and Trans¬ 
lations from the Italian and Spanish. 
Second edition. By Miss Edgar. 8vo. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English Language. 
By Peter Smith, A.M., Teacher of Eng¬ 
lish Composition, die. Edinburgh. Post 
Svo. lOs. Gd. bwds. 

Hints respecting the Improvement of 


the Literary and SclentiGc Education of 
Candidates fur the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, 
humbly submitted to the consideration of 
the Patrons and Professors of that In^ 
stitution. By a Graduate of King's Col¬ 
lege, Aberdeen. Is. 

The Encyclopeedia EdinensU, Part 
XXL, being Volume V. Part 1. 4to. 8s. 

A Letter to the Patrons of the High 
School, and the Inhabitants of Edin¬ 
burgh, on the Abuse of Classical Educa¬ 
tion, and on the Formation of a National 
School, adapted to the spirit of the age, 
the wants of Scotsmen, and the fair 
claims of other Branches of Education. 
By Peter Reid, M.D. Is. 

The Royal doltish Minstrelsy; being 
a Collection of the Loyal Effusions, occa- 
sioned by the Visit of His Most Gracious 
Majesty George IV. to Scotland, August 
liij 1822; embellished with a correct 
full-length Portrait of the late Right Ho¬ 
nourable Karl of Hoptoun, Captain Ge¬ 
neral of the Royal Archers, or King's 
Body Guard, from the painting in the 
Archer's Hall. By John Watson, Esq. 
In commemoration of His Majesty's 
Visit. Foolscap 8vo. Gs. boards; or, 
large paper, 8s. 

A Chart, forming a short introduction 
or key to the Linnean System of Botany ; 
neatly printed on a large sheet for hang¬ 
ing up in the study or shop, for the use 
of Students. By J. Rattray, Surgeon 
and Lecturer on Botany, Glasgow, 
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EUROPE. 

Faance.—T he Session of the Cham- 
liers was closed by royal proclamation on 
the 4th instant, and the following changes 
in the French Cabinet were next day 
ofilcially announced : 

Lieutenant-General Baron Damas, 
now Secretary of War, to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs.—The Marquis Clermont 
Tonnerre, now Minister of the Marine, 
to be Minister of War—Count Chabrot 
to be Minister of Marine.—-The Marquis 
of Lauriston, now Minister of the House¬ 
hold, to be Grand Veneur of France.— 
The Duke de Dondeauville, now Fost- 
inoster-Geiieral, to be Master of the 
King's Household—The Marquis of Lau¬ 
riston to be Minister Becretaiy of^ State." 

From the complexion of the Cabinet, 
it is evident that the triumph of De Vil- 


Icle and his party is as complete as the 
humiliation of bis rival, Chateaubriand. 
Essentially, the ministry is the same ns 
it was; for althougli there is some chan¬ 
ging of places, there Is none of persons. 
We may look, therefore, for a continu¬ 
ance of that conciliatory policy, which it 
has always been understood that Villele 
has been desirous of pursuing. 

Sfaik.— There has been a change of 
ministry at Madrid. Count Ofalia has 
been dismissed, and will, it is said, be 
soon followed by the rest of his colleagues. 
The cause of their disgrace seems to be 
a suspicion of liberalism. Count Ofhtid 
is to be replaced by M. Zea Bermudez, 
minister ftom Spain at Ijondon. King 
Ferdinand is now governed by M« de 
Calomorde, a devotee of the apostolic 
junta. The Confessor Saez has, of course, 
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shared the fruits of tlie success of his par¬ 
ty. He has been attached by the Pope 
as prelate of the household** to king 
Ferdinand, and is soon to be made a Car¬ 
dinal. Fresh arrests have token place. 
At the same time, some partisans of ser- 
vilism, who had been imprisoned for at¬ 
tacking and plundering the constitution¬ 
alists, and even of proclaiming the Infaiit- 
Carlos king in place of Ferdinand, have 
been liberated—*^ in order,** says the mi¬ 
nister of the apostolic junta, to efface 
all discord among his majesty’s subjects.** 

It is impossible to say whether the 
rumours of disturbances in Spain, which 
reach us through the French papers, are 
correct or not in the particulars, but there 
can be little doubt that the slate of the 
countiy is such as to warrant the worst 
that can be said of it. A quarrel between 
the French and Spanish soldiers took 
place at Madrid on the S5th July, when 
thirteen or fourteen were wound^, some 
of them dangerously. Detachments of 
French troops had been, it is said, sent 
to Oviedo on the 93d, in consequence of 
serious conflicts which had occurred be¬ 
tween men of both parties, and a certain 
number of Constitutionalists, who were 
the aggressors, hud made their escajw in¬ 
to Portugal, l^ would certainly appear 
from this statement, that the banner of 
the constitution had been temporarily 
raised in that quarter, and that the move¬ 
ment had not been entirely put down, 
fur otherwise the aggressors*’ would 
not have been able to effect their csca(>e, 
and to retire where they may collect 
greater strength, and make all the pre¬ 
parations necessary for their return. 

PoETVOAX...— Lisbon, and the country 
generally, continue, in appearance at least, 
])erfectly tranquil. The Royal decree for 
declaring Lisbon a free port is postponed 
to an indefinite period. A similar reluc¬ 
tance is manifested in the convocation of 
the Cortes—a measure which has been 
described as necessary to the salvation of 
Portugal. It is now deferred till the latter 
esnd of the year, and the reason assigned 
for this postponement is, that the party 
of the Queen and Don Miguel is so 
powerful, that apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained lest they should be able to return 
a majority of members. 

The determination of the British cabi¬ 
net on the demand made by the King of 
Portugal for military aid, not yet been 
formed, or at least has not yet transpired. 

.A slight shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Lisbon on the 19th of June, chiefly re¬ 
markable on account of the excessive 
heat by which it was preceded and fol¬ 
lowed. A great many persons working 
In the fields were mortally struck with 
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the malignant influence of this excessive 
heat. Many animals sluured the ^MUne 
fate; the leaves of the trees and other 
plants were completely dried up apd re¬ 
duced to dust. What is calM in the ac¬ 
counts of tliis phenomenon a burning 
wind** blew hrom the north east. It was 
so hot that tlie thermometer expo^ to 
it, at midnight, stood at 91, an^ '^^ the 
day-time at 105. The vines in elevated 
situations exposed to the N.E. are said to 
have entirely lost the abundant fruit with 
which they were loaded. 

Qermaky— The German papers of 
the ISth July contain two ordinances is¬ 
sued by the Austrian Government, pro¬ 
scribing certain individuals, and prohibit¬ 
ing them entering the Austrian territories. 
These indivduals arc Lady Oxford, Mrs 
Hutchinson, the widow of Count Bourke, 
the Danish Ambassador, Lord Holland, 
and Lady Morgan. Lord Holland, we 
are told, entertains notoriously very bad 
sentiments,” Is an enthusiastic adhe¬ 
rent of radicalism,’* and even in the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament openly utters the most 
insolent abuse against the Allied Mo- 
narchs ;*’ Lady Morgan, again, has ex¬ 
pressed her free opinions in her works. 
Nothingcan be conceived more pitiful than 
this policy, now resorted to by the Holy 
Alliance, of directing their vengeance a- 
gainst individuals. What is it they can 
dread from those i^rsoiis whom they have 
now prohibited from their territories ? 
Their subjects must surely be in a very 
bad state if they cannot bear the contact 
of foreigners—if the least exposure to con- 
tc*gton would corrupt the purity of their 
principles. 

Swede K— The revenue of Sweden 
does not amount to more than a million 
and a half, but with these receipts Charles 
John is doing the utmost to promote inter¬ 
nal improvements. The Canal of Goth¬ 
land, now in progress in Sweden, is one of 
the largest works of the kind. It is about 
§40 miles in length, including part of two 
great lakes it passes through, and it ex¬ 
tends quite across the most fertile part of 
the kingdom, from Gottenburg to Nor- 
kaping. The depth is ten feet. In or¬ 
der to save expense, a great proportion 
of the work is executed by the army. In 
ldS3 there were §432 soldiers, and 361 la¬ 
bourers employed, who excavated 14,086 
feet in length (nearly three miles) of the 
canal. It is expected that the canal will 
be open from sea to sea in 1628. An- 
othenr canal, to connect the lake Hfelmare 
with the Baltic, is also in an advanced 
state, and two others of smaller extent are 
forming'' The Government has disbursed 
various other sums for improving har¬ 
bours, draining marshes, planting colo- 
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mutt Ia the forests of Dalccarlia^ and it 
hat foiimed three new roads across the 
mou^UMns which divide Sweden from 
Norway. ‘ 

Ttr^a|CEY-r-The Ottoman Porte has 
annoan^ed, by the Reis Efiundi, that it 
has given orders for the evacuation of 
Wallaebia; but that it cannot consent to 
the evacuation of Moldavia, because this 
principality, being a frontier of Russia, 
became the refuge of the discontented 
who disturbed the State. The note to 
this effect, which was communicated to 
the Ministers of France, England, and 
Austria, has been sent by Lord Strang- 
ford to M. Nesselrode, at St. Petersburgh. 
Private advices state, that the Porte also 
requires that Russia shall evacuate the 
places which she holds in Asia. 

Gageck.—A letter has been publish¬ 
ed by Colonel Stanhope, which supplies 
a variety of desiderata on the affairs of 
Greece. Hitherto the public have had 
little intelligence that could be accounted 
authentic, while the mass of loose and 
conflicting rumours, supplied by the con¬ 
tinental press, made any fixed inference 
almost impossible* The details furnish¬ 
ed by Colonel Stanhope are of a mixed 
character. ITe thinks well of the resour¬ 
ces of the Greeks, but is far from con¬ 
ceiving that they arc properly drawn out. 
The peasantry possess the best character. 
The inhabitants of the towns are blamed 
for avarice and deceit* The Captains, to 
whom chiefly belongs the honour of ex- 
]>eniiig the Turks, are said to have plun¬ 
der for a leading object. Although the 
Greeks are brave and skilful seamen, their 
ships, as a fleet, are not considered strong 
enough to oppose that of Turkey. Co¬ 
lonel Stanhope therefore approves of their 
continuing to act as corsairs and priva¬ 
teers. A good naval officer, who could 
submit with a serene mind to all sorts of 
crosses,’* would, it it said, be very useful. 
But the necessity of such submissioii is 
not a promising circumstance. The troops 
arc computed at upwards of 30,000. 
They are greatly improved in discipline, 
but are less daring than at the beginning 
of the contest. The Greek soldiers,” 
says Colonel Stanhope, are extremely 
hardy»-oan make long marches, cairy 
heavy weights on their backs, live con¬ 
stantly in the open air, proce^ without 
nugaaioes, suffer great privations, endure 
dirt and vermin, and still preserve their 
high spirits. They ore swift as horses, 
and scarcely tangible; and if a love of 
liberty can ensure perseverance, almost 
unconquerable in their wild foilreises. 
Every soldier's mind is bent on Mccess; 
no Greek ever admits the possibUKy of 
bring again subjected to the Turks. If 


you talk of milliona that are about to 
pour down into their country, still they 
never appear dismayed. They tell you 
calmly, that as more come, more will be 
famished, or mowed down by the Helle¬ 
nists. This gallant feeling is universal. 
My opinion is, is that the struggle, how'- 
ever protracted, must succeed, and must 
lead to an improvement in the condition, 
not only of Greece, but of Asia.*’ 

ASIA. 

East Ikdies..— A new war has bro¬ 
ken out in the eastern frontiers of Ben¬ 
gal. It appears that the King of Ava, 
who reigns over the extensive and popu¬ 
lous Birman Empire, had set up some 
groundless pretensions to the Island of 
Shapurec, and had attacked some of the 
native tribes, who were under the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government. As his 
dominions stretch along the eastern coast 
of Bengal, occupying, in one direction, 
the interval between the Chinese Empire 
and Bengal, on the south-west frontier of 
the f(»’mer, and on the cast and north¬ 
east of the latter, his local officers hod 
given repeated causes of complaint to our 
Government, throughout the whole line 
of the separating frontier.. To all remon¬ 
strances and ex|>o6tulations the Court of 
Ava lent a deaf ear, even expressing its 
determination to proceed to hostile ex¬ 
tremities, unless its demands were acced¬ 
ed to. Farther forbearance seemed to 
be inconsistent with our dignity and se¬ 
curity ; and the Governor-General has ac¬ 
cordingly issued a declaration of war. 
The postscript to the Calcutta Gassette 
states, that a sharp octiou had taken 
place with the Birmese on the Syphat 
firontier, when four or five hundred of 
them were killed and wounded, and the 
remainder secured themselves by a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat. The Bengal Government 
bad ordered all the shipping in the river 
Hoogly to be taken up for the conveyance 
of an armament of 30,000 men, which 
vvas fitting out to be landed on the coast 
of Aracan. The Moria and five other 
ships had also been taken up at Madras 
for the same purpose, and every exertion 
was making to send oiF the expedition 
with the utmost dispatch. The Birmese 
are a bold and warlike pecqfie, and during 
the last seventy years thi^ have been 
continually engag^ in a course of des¬ 
perate struggles, by which they have ob¬ 
tained a well-di^plmed body of vetentt 
soldiery. 

It apears that the Birmese have suc¬ 
ceeded in repulsing two attempts to storm 
a stockade, made by Colonel Bowen. 
That officer was forced to retire with a 
loss of 130 killed and wounded, among 
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whieh number are the following officers: 
i^IOthregimentf (native infantry,) Lieut. 
Armstrong, killed; Colonel Bowen se¬ 
verely wounded; Knsign Barberic, ditto, 
lost a leg. 23d regiment, Captain John¬ 
ston, severely wounded. 

Some idea may be formed of the im« 
portance attached to this war, fVom the 
preparations stated to be making to pro. 
secttte it. The India Gazette, of the llth 
of March, says, that a ^orce of not less 
than twenty thousand ^11 concentrate in 
Cachar. The Hurkaru, of the 10th of 
March, mentions, that two thousand men 
are to be sent to Arracan, and, if we add 
to these the Madras contingent, consist¬ 
ing of five thousand, and the naval force, 
both of King's and Company’s, now col. 
lecting, it must be owned that the domi¬ 
nions of his golden-footcd Majesty are in 
no small danger. 

AFRICA. 

Cape Coabt.— It appears by the ac¬ 
counts from this settlement, that the 
Ashantees are following up their late 
victory. An engagement took place on 
the 2l8t of May, in the vicinity of Cape 
Coast Castle, between the forces under 
Major Chisholm and the Ashantees.^ 
The engagement was long and sangui- 
nary; it lasted upwards of five hours, 
when the enemy retreated precipitately, 
after experiencing very considerable loss 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The 
retreat continued for two days, but it was 
ascertained that the King of the Ashantees 
had subsequently joined his army with 
conraderable reinforcements, which, it was 
estimated, would make the whole of his 
force amount to 16,000 men. The Fan^ 
tees, apd the rest of the co-operating native 
powers, conducted themselves, during the 
battle, in a manner extremely unsatisfhe- 
tory to Major Chisholm, who, conse¬ 
quently, was not only prevented from 
pursuing the enemy, but obliged to retire 
to his former position. It was ascertain¬ 
ed Orom the prisoners, that the enemy 
hod resolved to make an attack upon the 
Castle, which the presence of their king, 
it was supposed, would expedite. Of the 
regulars and militia, in this engagement, 
there were four killed, and seventy-five 
wounded: of the unorganized native force 
^i^ty-four were killed, and 003 wound¬ 
ed i teddes this, there were eighty-eight 
of rogolars and militia missing. Two offi. 
eers were wounded<—Captain William 
Hutchisonf of the militia, dangerously, 
and Lieutenant King, of the royal navy, 
slightly. The force that is now to be de¬ 
pended upon to oppose the Ashantees 
jnay be estimated nearly as follows: of 


regulars, about 500 ; militia and artificers, 
800; Cape Coast people, 500; Atmam- 
ahoe people, BOO; Accra people, 2500.*- 
Of Fantees who have remain^ staunch : 
Afibe’s people, 200; Adttkq’s people, 
400; Aumissas* people, 200; Appias* 
people, 1200 -the total being onljr ,7100 
men—a force by far too small to co^ie 
with the King of Ashantec in person, at 
the head of 16,000, or, according to other 
statements, 18,000 armed men. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico. —Up to the 4th of June, 
when the last accounts from Mexico 
came away, Iturbide had not reached 
that country, and no general movement 
had taken place in his favour, though 
individuals suspected of intriguing on his 
behalf continued to be arrested. It is 
also stated, that a strong feeling in his fa¬ 
vour existed among the priesthood and 
the military, and that he was likely to 
find numerous adherents among both 
those classes, provided no suspicion ex¬ 
isted of a secret design on his part to de¬ 
liver the country over to Ferdinand.— 
The least suspicion on that head, it is 
added, would infallibly prove fatal to 
him. The executive at Mexico issued, 
on the 29th of May, a proclamation, the 
object of which appears to be, though 
his name is not mentioned, to put the 
people,on their guard against the in¬ 
trigues of the partisans of the ex-Empe- 
ror, and in which some apprehension is be¬ 
trayed of his ultimate success. Another 
proclamation declares him, and all those 
who may, by writings or other means, 
seek cither to favour his return to the 
Mexican Republic, or to forward the 
views of any other foreign invader, to be 
traitors to the state. 

Pextj—A n account has reached this 
country, by way of the United States, 
contained in a letter ftrom Guayaquil, da¬ 
ted the 27th of May, stating, that on the 
6th of that month, Bolivar had attacked 
and utterly destroyed the Royalist army 
under Canterac. Intelligence from Bo¬ 
gota, however, of the 6th June, makes 
no mention of this engagement, which 
throws considerable suspicion on the 
story; as it is scarcely possible such a 
long period should have elapsed without 
an account of such a vict^ reaching 
Bogota. 

Buestob ATAEs.-.An important do¬ 
cument, the message of the Executive 
of'Buenos Ayres, to the rejmentatives 
of^^ili^Btate, has been received in this 
country.' It gives a most favourable 
view of the state of agriculture, com¬ 
merce, education, &c. but we shall con- 
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fine ottr attcation to the tvro principal 
b^ea ambraced in it—'the present state 
o MM ^ta Video and the war in Upper 

*nie Portagtteae have, at all times, 
jias^ conaldeted, that the Banda Oriental 
WOdb be dn immense aoiaiaitinn to their 
Atnwiihn teritony. As early as 1812, a 
Poititgaese army marched into it; how¬ 
ever, Upon an armistice being, concluded, 
they again withdrew. In the years 1817 
and 1818, the Portuguese a second time 
poured large forces into the Banda Orien* 
tai, alleging that the anarchy which reign¬ 
ed there endangered their own frontier. 
Although it was repeatedly pretended that 
this military occupation was only tempo¬ 
rary, and that, when order was restored, 
the troops would withdraw, the Brazili¬ 
ans have gone on encroaching, step by 
step, and the decided course ui‘ incorpo¬ 
rating it with the Brazilian Kmpire has 
at last been taken. The generality of the 
people of the Banda Oriental are desirous 
of getting rid of the Portuguese : <asimi- 
iar feeling prevails at Buenos Ayres, and 
negotiations were resorted to, in the hope 
of accomplishing the desired end. These 
negotiations have failed, and it will be for 
the General Congress to decide whether 
the free provinces arc to authorize the 
Government to make the attempt to 
wi’est^ by force, from the Brazilians, the 


country over which* they have usurped 
an arbitrary and unjust dominion. 

With respect to the war in Upper Peru, 
it has long been a question warmly de« 
bated, during M. Rivadavia's administta<* 
tion, whether Buenos Ayres ought or 
ought not to recommence active hostili¬ 
ties against the Royalists in that quarter. 
The Minister decided in the negative, on 
the strong plea of the utter inability of 
Buenos Ayres to enter on such an under* 
taking, till it had recruited its means, and 
improved the state of its own domestic 
afthirs. Nothing, therefore, was attempt¬ 
ed for nearly three years; but towards 
the close of last year, M. Rivadavia began 
to turn his attention to the state of the 
contest between the Patriots and Royal¬ 
ists ill Peru, with the view of assisting 
the former. This assistance, it apiwors, 
is now about to lie given. Money has 
been supplied, and it is in contemplation 
to send 4<000 men to the Upper Provinces, 
to act against the common enemy. Should 
the news of the successful operations of 
Bolivar prove true, there will be no need 
of this assistance. 

The ministers Rivadavia and Garcia, 
notwithstanding the wishes of the Go¬ 
vernment and public, declined remain¬ 
ing in office, but it was thought that 
Garcia, at least, would yield to the solici¬ 
tations. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


House or Commoks.—1,— 
The House went into a Committee upon 
the Game Laws Amendment Act, when 
the clause, empowering landlords to enter 
ui)on demised lands, without the consent,; 

their tenants; and the clause, empower* 
ing the holders of 50 acres of ground to 
license other persons to sport thereon, 
were severally rejected by the Committee; 
and the clause, imposing upon wilful tres- 
))!UiSer8 a penalty of £.5, and that per¬ 
mitting the summary arrest of persons 
4)bstinately persisting in acts of trespass, 
were adopted, with some others of less 
importance. 

2.«-Mr Peel moved the second reading 
of the Alien Act. Mr Hume moved a 
violent amendment, which though short, 
contained a blunder, as is usual with the 
Hon. Member's writing. The amend¬ 
ment was summarily rejected by a majo¬ 
rity of 120 to 67. Sir Robert Wilson said 
a few words in opposition to the motion. 
Mr Canning made a speech of cou^der- 
able length in its suppM. tetlmlwrse 
of hts observations on the of re¬ 

newing the Act in the present Instance, 

TOl. XV. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

the Right Honourable Secretary expressed 
a hope that this was the last time it would 
be necessary to apply to Parlismcnt to 
sanction the measure, and that on the 
expiry of the two years during which its 
provisions arc to continue in force, Mini¬ 
sters would be able to propose some per¬ 
manent and less objectionable ^stem for 
the treatment of Aliens resident in this 
countiy. Mr Tierney spoke against the 
motion, and Mr Peel replied. On a divi¬ 
sion, the second reading was carried by a 
msgority of 172 to 92. Mr Feci also 
pledged himself that mtnistm would 
never again apply to have the law renewed 
in its present shape. 

5.—The Alien Bill was committed, 
without any considerable discussion. 

The House went Into a Committee of 
Supply, when the proposed grant for 
Windsor Castle gave rise to a very long 
debate. The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer proposed the grant, in a speech 
vrhich had much of the petty detail, with¬ 
out any of the certainty or predsion of a 
builder's esUmate. Sir Joseph York did 
not directly oppose the grants but inti- 
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mated an opinion that it might be dis¬ 
pensed with. Mr Huxnc moved as an 
amendment, that the consideration of the 
grant should be postponed to the Idth 
of May. Most of the Members who usu¬ 
ally address the House spoke, some on 
one side, some on the other. The pre¬ 
vailing objection to the grant was the 
wont of an estimate, and the consequent 
danger that the sum demanded might 
iwt prove sudicient. The grant was car¬ 
ried by a majority of 1S3 to >$4. A con¬ 
versation arose sulisequently upon the 
jjroposcd appropriation of 500,000 to 
the erection of Churches, but the subject 
was postponed to Friday. 

6.—Mr G. l.amb brought forward his 
motion for allowing persons prosecuted 
for felony to defend themselves by coun¬ 
sel, as in cases of misdemeanor. Dr 
Lushington, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr 
Denman, and Mr Martin of Galway, sup¬ 
ported the motion ; Mr North, and the 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals opposed 
it; and it was finally lost on a division of 
50 to SO. 

S.^Thc House went into a Committee 
on the Usury Laws Uepeal Bill. A de¬ 
bate of great length followed, in which 
many Members spoke. Several amend¬ 
ments were proposed and debated in the 
Committee, but all rejected in favour of 
Mr Sergeant Onslow's plan. The Com¬ 
mittee then reported to the House, and 
asked leave to sit again, when Mr Little¬ 
ton proposed, as an amendment, that it 
should sit again on that day six months. 
The amendment w'as carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 63 to 59, by which the Bill is 
defeated. 

9.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward his motion for the grant 
of £.500,000, for the erection of new 
churches. He justified his proposition by 
a reference to the good that had been 
produced by a former grant of £.1,000,000, 
from which, he said, had arisen 95 capa¬ 
cious churches, and accommodation for 
153,000 persons. He then entered into 
a calculation, to show that ipuch remained 
to be done, there being 179 places, con¬ 
taining a population of 3,54<8,000, in 
which there is no church accommodation 
for more than 500,000 persons, or about 
one out of seven. Mr Hobhouse opposed 
the motion, and moved an amendment, 
stating, that it appeared to be inexpedient 
to make any farther grant for the erection 
of new churches. The original motion 
was supported by Mr Secretary Peel and 
Dr Lui^ington, and carried by a majority 
of 14S to 59.-*Some discussions arose 
upon the reduction of the Duty on Rum. 
Oflla.7d. per gallon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is to remit Is. 146.—In 


the course of the evening, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman stated, that it was his 
intention, shortly, to pre^se the repeal 
of the duty on French kid gloves. 

IS.^The AUen Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. Mr Denman, in support 
of an amendment that the Bill be re^ a 
third time that day six months,'passed a 
high eulogium on the liberality and talents 
of Mr Secretary Cunning, and in particu¬ 
lar expressed his gratitude for the well- 
timed generosity of feeling which the 
Kight Hon. Gentleman had manifested 
towards Sir Robert Wilson, after the 
treatment that Gentleman had experienced 
from the Continental Governments. 

On the motion, that the Re{K)rt of the 
Committee, recommending £.500,000 for 
building new' churches, be brought up, 
Mr Hume moved, as an amendment, 
that the Report should be received that 
day six months. Mr Wm« Smith, Sir 
Ronald Ferguson, and Mr Birch, also op¬ 
posed the grant. Mr Warre declared 
that, upon this occasion, he must oppose 
those friends with whom he usually acted, 
because he felt that the grant was impe¬ 
ratively called for. Sir 1. Coffin, Mr T. 
Wilson, and Mr Butterworth, also sup¬ 
ported the grant. The last w'Urmly de¬ 
fended the Home Missionary Society 
against the attack made upon it by Dr 
Lushington on a former evening. On a 
division, Mr Hume's Amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 144' to 30, and 
the report was brought up. 

The House then went into a ComTnit- 
tcc on the Game Laws. Several clauses 
w'^re agreed to. The clause authorising 
the appointment of subordinate game¬ 
keepers was given up, a suggestion 

by Mr Peel. 

13.«Sir J. Mackintosh presented a 
petition from the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety, relative to the case of Mr Smith of 
Dcmerara. The petitioners proceed on 
two grounds: they desire, .that, as Mr 
Smith died in confinement at Demerara, 
without having had means to appeal from 
the sentence passed on him by the Court 
Martial, they may be permitted to vindi¬ 
cate his character, by proof of his entire 
moral and legal innocence. Their second 
ground is still more important. They 
demand inquiry into the transactions at 
Demerara, in order to insure protection 
and safety to other Qiristian Missionaries 
there and elsep'here. 

The Bill for allowing the erection of a 
bridge over the Thames at Hammersmith 
was read a second time, after a lively 
debate. 

Dr Fhillfmore then obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to place Roman Catholics 
in England upon the same footing as 


Queers, and JTewit, and Roman Ctithulici 
in Ireland^ with respect to marriages. 

Tha House nRerwards went into a 
Committee on the Warehousing Act, 
when Mr Huskisson explained the out- 
Istiea of hii plan for allowing bonded corn 
to be turned into flour for exportation. 
Any person who possesses foreign wheat 
in bond is to be at liberty, upon giving 
proper security, to take out any quantity 
of wheat and convert it into flour. The 
American barrel, containing 196 pounds of 
flour, is obtained from flve bushels of good 
wheat. But as this corn is now deterU 
orated by long keeping, and as the holders 
have suffered great loss by having their 
capital so locked up, they are not to Iks 
compelled to produce more than one l>ar. 
rel of flour for every six bushels of wheat 
taken out. Leave to bring in a bill was 
ultimately given. 

14..p-.Mr Lushington obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for the repeal of certain 
Acts of George HI. relating to Hides and 
Skins. By one of these acts, a butcher is 
made liable to a fine, varying from 2b. 6d. 
to 58., for every hole made in the hide in 
the course of flaying. As suck perfora* 
tions tend, in a very direct and obvious 
manner, to lessen the value of the hide 
to the flayer, it might have been supposed 
chut the loss inevitalily attending misma» 
nagement in this operation would be a 
sufHcicnt protection against its frc<{uent 
occurrence, and a suilicient punishment 
to the possessor when it did occur. In 
addition to this, however, it appears that 
the butcher is liable in the fine already 
mentioned to the inspectors of hides, be¬ 
fore he is allowed to expose the unfortu¬ 
nate skin to sale ; and there seems to be 
no chance of escaping the impost, for, ac¬ 
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cording to Mr Curteis, even the scanty 
hide of a young pig is submitted to the 
solemn consideration and review of a hoard 
qfskinSj consisting of 28 senators, before 
it be admitted to the privilege of the mar¬ 
ket. 

15«^Mr Rice presented a petition from 
certain Roman Catholics of the town of 
Drogheda, complaining, that, though, by 
the act of 1793 (Irish), they were eligible 
to all corporate offices and franchises, they 
are still excluded by the prejudice of the 
Protestants, who monopolize the Corpora¬ 
tion. Sir John Ncw}K>rt and Mr Hume 
supported the prayer of the iietition, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr Butterworth presented a petition 
from several fishmongers of the metro¬ 
polis, praying that the sale of mackarel 
on Sundays (which led to the sale of all 
other fish) might be prohibited. Mr 
Hume ridiculed the petition ; if the peti¬ 
tioners, he said, had any conscientious 
scruples ujkki the subject of selling fish, 
they might abstain from selling it, without 
being compelled by law to do so. Sir M. 
Ridley followed on the same side. Sir 
Thomas Baring supported the prayer of 
the petition. 

The iKitition was ordered to be printed. 

Mr Secretary Canning, in moving an 
adjournment of the House to the ^ of 
May, took occasion to congratulate the 
members upon the advanced state of the 
public business, which permitted the pro^ 
position of so long a recess. 

In answer to a question by Mr Bright, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the remission of thirteen-pence half- 
]^nny by the gallon of the rum duty 
is to take effect from the (Kissing of the 
act- 
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Briiish Revenue.—AhBiract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain 
fn the Years and Quarters ended 5th July 1823, and 5th July 1824, showing the 
Increase or Decrease on each head thereof :~-. 
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JVew National Scotch CAurcA.-—Ou 
the Ist instant the foundation stone of the 
New National Scotch Church* to be erect- 
cd in Regent Square, north of the Found¬ 
ling Hospital, London, was laid with 
the usual Bolemn ceremony. Amongst 
the distinguished persons present we no¬ 
ticed the Earl and Countess of Breadal- 
bone and daughter, Earl Gower, Earl of 
Hosebciy, and Lady Chetwynd, with ii 
number of the Scotch Nobility and Gen¬ 
tly. There was a numerous procession 
on the occasion. The prayer was read 
by the Rev. Dr Manuel; after which the 
Rev. Mr Irving delivered a suitable ad¬ 
dress. The stone was then laid in the 
usual form by the Earl of Breadalbane. 
A psalm was afterwards siitig, in which 
the children joi^d. The Rev. Dr Blyth, 
Moderator of the Presbytery of London, 
then offered a short thanksgiving, and 
the Rev, Edward Irving concluded with 
benediction. At the conclusion, three 
cheers were given, and the band struck 
«p “ God save the King,” 

reo. —On Wednesday 
came on before the Exchequer Court, 
Edinburgh, a case that excited consider¬ 
able interest. A tea-dealer in Edinburgh 
was found to have in his jxissession about 
nine pounds and a half of imitation toa; 
and though there was no evidence of his 
ever selling any of it, he was subjected 
in the statutory penalty of ten pounds 
Sterling for each pound of the spurious 
tea found on his premises. 

Court of Admiralty _This 

day the Court met in the room belonging 
to the Second Division of the Court of 
Session, and proceeded to try William 
Blackwood, Uie master, and Alexander 
Macalpinc, the pilot of the Hercules tug 
steam-boat, plying in the Clyde, for cul¬ 
pably and negligently running down the 
Robert Bums steam-boat, on the morn¬ 
ing of the 18th February lost, by which 
Alexander Thomson was crushed to death, 
or drowned, and the said steam-boat 
Robert Burns was sunk. The prisoners 
pleaded Not Guilty, It appeared from 
the evidence, that it is a rule for vessels 
coming down the Clyde to keep the mid- 
channel, and for those coming up to keep 
the south side, and that the Burns, think¬ 
ing the Hercules meant to pass her to 
the south, steered to the north, by which 
means the accident was occasioned. The 
body of Thomson was not found till two 
months afterwards. All the other per¬ 
sons that were passengers in the Bums 
got on board the Hercules before their 
own vessel sunk. The Judge Admiral, 
in chai^ng the Jury, said he was inclin¬ 
ed.to think the identity of the individual 
who lost his life satisfactorily proved, but 
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that the charge of culpability on the part 
of the prisoners was not mode out. The 
Jury returned an unanimous verdict of 
Not Guilty, and the prisoners were dis¬ 
missed fhm the bar. 

6.~^IMerary Property^ A question 
respecting the right ^ publisMng the Ed¬ 
inburgh Philosophical Journal was tUi 
day brought before the Court of Session. 
Most of our readers know that Professes’ 
Jameson and Dr Brewster bad been, till 
recently, joint conductors of the work, 
A difference having arisen, the particu¬ 
lars of which are not before the pub¬ 
lic, Dr Brewster wished to continue, as 
sole editor, a new series of the Journal; 
but Messrs Constable and Go. having re¬ 
solved, 08 proprietors of the work, to car¬ 
ry it on under the superintendence of 
Professor Jameson, they applied for an 
interdict against Dr Brewster's publishing 
any continuation of the Philosophical 
Journal. The Lord Oidinaiy, in respect 
that the copyright of the Philosophical 
Journal was in Messrs Constable and Co., 
passed the bill, and continued the inter¬ 
dict. Dr Brewster petitioned, stating at 
the bar that his wish had been, after the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia was Bnished, to 
publish all he should compose in the way 
of science, during his life, in the Philoso¬ 
phical JouTJial; that it was a favourite 
project of his ; that the contributions of 
Dr B.'s frisrids constituted the Philoso¬ 
phical Journal, and that a half of the 
copy-right at least was in him; and con- 
ten^ng that neither party ought to be 
interdicted ; that Me^rs Constable and 
Co. might continue to puUish the work. 
Professor Jameson being editor, while 
Dr Brewster might also continue the 
work, Dr Brewster being editor; and 
that in this way only could justice be 
done to both parties. The Court with¬ 
drew the ratio assigned by the Lord Or¬ 
dinary, as settling the point as to copy¬ 
right ; but they adhered to the interlocu. 
tor in so far as it passed the bill, and 
continued the interdict against Dr Brj^ws- 
tcr- ‘ , 

8.—His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to grant a free pardon to Mr 
John Forrest, Surgeon, who was outlaw¬ 
ed at the Circuit Court of Justiciary, 
holden at Stirling in spring 1823, for not 
appearing to answer to an indictment 
charging him with aiding in the abstrac¬ 
tion of a dead body from a church-yard, 

10.— PlditthurgiL^The access to the 
New Tow'n from Stockbridge is under¬ 
going great improvement Upon the 
bridge across the Water of Leith, which 
is BO inconveniently narrow, a number of 
mwns are at present employed; and It 
is intended to give it an addition^ width 
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oi sev^al faet. Nowhere is the spirit of 
improvament more conspicuous than in 
this quarter. The stream above the bridge 
has been confined within banks of solid 
masonry* and its margin carpeted with 
verdant turf. Tlie new bridge near to 
St« Bernard’s Well is considerably ad¬ 
vanced I end in all directiona buildings 
are proceeding with great rapidity. 

X9^^Increase of Shipping at JLivcrpooU 
**The dock duties of tliis port, in 1724, 
amounted to only X'.810; in 1824 they 
amounted to ;£.130,911. Starting, how¬ 
ever, from a more recent date, the pro¬ 
gressive increase may be more justly es¬ 
timated. In 1800, the number of ships 
was 4724, the dock duties X.23,379. In 
1814, only ten years ago, the number of 
ships was 5706, the tonnage was 518,957, 
and duties £.59,741. In 1824, the 
nuinl)er of ships was 10,001, comprising 
1,180,914 tons, and the dock duties 
£.1^10,911, being more than double the 
Ibrnier amount. So rapid an advance is 
unexampled in the history of the world. 

14.— D(uith of the King and Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands.— time ago 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, Kame- 
hameha, along with one of his wives, 
Kamehamalu, arrived in this country, 
with a view of obtaining an audience with 
King George IV., which ceremony, for 
various reasons, was from time to time 
delayed ; and some weeks since their Ma¬ 
jesties were attacked with the measles, 
from which they never thoroughly re¬ 
covered. The Queen died in London, 
on the 8th instant, of inilamination, and 
his Majesty followed his royal consort 
this morning. They wore attended in this 
country by the Governor Poki, of the 
Sandwich Islands, and his wife, and se¬ 
veral other natives, who are all inconso¬ 
lable for their loss. Yesterday morning 
his Majesty was considered somewhat 
butter, and had passed a tranquil night, 
but in the afternoon he became worse, 
and at night it was found necessary to 
scud for Dr Ley, from his house in 
Mount-Street. On the arrival of, that 
gentleman, he found that his Majesty 
u’as in a very low state, and death ap¬ 
peared to be approaching fast. The King 
on seeing Dr Ley caught him by the hand, 
and said in his own language, 1 urn dy¬ 
ing, 1 know 1 am dying.” Ue continued 
very sensible, and knew all around him. 
Madame Poki, the Governor’s lady, was 
particularly attentive to his Majesty ; slie 
supported his head from one oVlock till 
the time the vital spark had fled ; Poki, 
the Governor, and the rest of the suite, 
were supporting their Royal master's legs 
at the foot of the bed. At two o'clock he 
became alarmingly worse, and he seemed 


then not to know any person; the Admi¬ 
ral was brought Into the room, and was 
affected to tears. The King took no no¬ 
tice of him, nor any other perstm about 
him. From that time till four o'clock be 
kept continually saying, ^ 1 shall lose 
my tongue, I shall lose my tongue,” and 
just before he breathed his last, his Ma- 
jest faintly said, Farewell to you all, 1 
am dead, 1 am happy.” After uttering 
these words, he expired in the arms of 
Madam Poki—The bodies of the King 
and Queen ore to be sent to New Zea¬ 
land, according to their porticuku: re¬ 
quest* 

m*—Bloody Fray, —Stobh's Fair was 
held at Dundee on Tuesday the 13th in¬ 
stant ; towards evening, the usual scenes 
of turbulence began; and by six, fights 
were to be seen on every part of the com¬ 
mon. About nine o'clock, nine young 
men, masons, who had been working at 
Duntrunc, came from that place towards 
the muir, to meet their employer, Mr 
Scott, mason, Uawkhill, w'ho w'us there to 
pay them wages. This done, two of the 
party escorted their master off the ground, 
while the others went towards Stobsmuir 
toll, for the double purpose of getting 
some refreshment, and waiting the arrival 
of their comixmions. Having been re¬ 
fused admittance, they had only gone aside 
for a few paces, when a party of fellows, 
armed with different lethal wea|xins, (one, 
it is said, with a hatchet,) issued from 
the house, and begun their murderous 
work. One young man, named .lohn 
Allan, received rc])cated blows, which fell¬ 
ed him to the ground ; and he never after¬ 
wards opened his lips or uttered a sound. 
His brother rushed forward, knelt, and 
seized the lifeless corpse in his arms ; and 
while in this agonizing position, he was 
first knocked down ; twice he raised him¬ 
self, and as often was lie again laid pros¬ 
trate and severely w’ounded by the relent¬ 
less assassins. All the other companions 
of the unfortunate man were less or more 
wounded—one of them very seriously. 
The assailing party, in number twelve or 
fourteen, aided by a younger crew, then 
attacked a ploughman, and w'ith blud¬ 
geons so injured his head and t)ody, that 
it is feared his life may also be laid to 
their account. A servant belonging to a 
bleachficld is in much the same state, 
for, when attacked, he in vain fled for 
safety to a Held of corn ; as he was found 
lying with his skull fractured, and his 
body fearfully bruised. The Shcrifl-Sub- 
stitute came to town on Wednesday, for 
the purpose of inquiring into this lament¬ 
able affair ; and a judicial invectigation 
Is at present in progress. Warrants have 
been issued for the apprehension of the 
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suspected murderers; but they have os 
yet eluded the vigilance of the officers of 
justice.^uDuwdee AdvertUer- 

17 .—Convention of Royal Burght,~-^ 
The Convention sat as usual at Kdin. 
iHirgh, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th in¬ 
stant. No public business of importance, 
however, came before them, except on 
the last day, when Mr J. W. Macken¬ 
zie moved that the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of last Convention* relative to the 
salaries and duties of its officers, should 
be read, which having been done, Mr 
Mackenzie culled the attention of the 
meeting to certain resolutions, of which 
he had given notice, and w'bich were 
aimilar in substance to what he had pro¬ 
posed last year^ with a vie^v to lesson 
the expenditure of the Convention, which 
amounted to nearly jC.600 a-year, or 
JC-HOO a*day, for every day it was con* 
vened,—an expense which was quite m- 
consistent with the present state of its 
funds. Mr Mackenzie proceeded to pro¬ 
pose resolutions for the abolition, as un¬ 
necessary, of the offices of dcfmtc-clci'k, 
assessor, recorder, deputc.agent, burghs', 
officer, dec., on the death or demission 
of the present incumlients, aihd that the 
allowance of £.20 u-ycor to the clerks 
of the Receiver-General should immedj- 
ately cease, as they had ceased to per¬ 
form the duties fot which it was grant¬ 
ed, and because such allowance did not, 
in fact, go into the pockets of the Itc- 
ceiver-Gencral's clerks, but of some other 
person, who performed no duties to the 
Convention. Mr Inglis submitted, that 
all the savings which the Hon. Member 
proposed were mere cheese-parings and 
candle-ends; for ail his economy went 
only to effect an immediate saving of 
£.20 a-year. For this reason, he would 
meet the resolutions by moving the pre¬ 
vious question. After considerable dis. 
cussion, the vote was put on Mr Inglis's 
motion, it being understood, that if it 
w'os not carried, it remained for Mr 
Mackenzie to put his resolutions seria- 
fim, when the previous question was nc- 
gatived by a majority of 16 to 13. 

Mr Mackenzie then moved his first 
and second resolutions, relative to the 
offices of Depute-clerk, ond Deputc- 
agent, which were lost by a majority. 
The ^ird resolution, relative to the re¬ 
corder, and the fourth, relative to the sa¬ 
lary to the Receiver. General, were 
carried. The fifth resolution, for with¬ 
drawing the allowance to the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate, and the sixth, for abolishing the 
office of burgh-officer, were withdrawn 
tall next year. 

i^,^Bla9pJutnoti8 puhlicaiions^—Ai 
the New Court, Old Bailey, on the 19th 


instant, William Riley Perry, another 
of CarUle*8 shopmen, was found guilty 
of publishing P^mer's Principles of Na- 
tare. The prisoner, with much effron¬ 
tery, defended his conduct, and said, 
whenever he was let out of prison, if bis 
opinions remained unebang^, os in all 
probability they would, he w*ould imme¬ 
diately recommence selling these works. 
He was sentenced to three years* im¬ 
prisonment, and to give security in £.100 
fur his good behaviour during life. The 
Kcxx>rder said, that sum would be en¬ 
forced against him in cose of his perse¬ 
verance in offending the law, and a se¬ 
cond offence will also make him liable 
to the punishment of transportation. 

Right of the Convention to alter the 
oj Royal Burghs .—On Monday the 
19th instant, the Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council of Brechin, were 
served with a summons of reduction and 
declarator, at the instance of his Grace 
Alexander Duke of Gordon, Kcej)er of 
the Great Seal of Scotland, the Right 
Honourable Robert Lord Viscount Mel¬ 
ville, Lord Privy Seal, the Right Ho¬ 
nourable William Dundas, Lord Clerk 
Register, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Rae of St Catherine’s, Baronet, Lord Ad¬ 
vocate of Scotland, and the Right llon. 
David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk of Scot¬ 
land, OdICers of State for Scotland. The 
object of this action is, to have certain 
elections of the Magistrates and Coun- 
cillorff>«bf Brechin reduced and annulled, 
w'hich is craved on the following grounds: 
Rrimo^ The minute, order, act, or w'ar- 
f ant of the Convention of Royal Boroughs, 
authorising the election of Magistrates 
in Brechin, dated 22d July 1820, is vi¬ 
tiated and crazed in suManiialibus^ is 
not duly signed, sealed, stamped, or test¬ 
ed, and is defective in the forms and so¬ 
lemnities required by law : Seenndo^ the 
set or constitution of the Borough of 
Brechin was fixed and settled, under the 
sanction of his Majesty's predecessors, 
according to certain terms, points, and 
articles, as is instructed by a return made 
to tho Convention of Boroughs on 2d 
July 1709, and uniformly observed and 
acted upon, until the date of the fore- 
said jirctendcd minute, order, act, or war¬ 
rant of the said Convention. That the 
said Convention has no right, title, or 
authority, to alter, vary, change, in¬ 
novate, or modify the set or constitu¬ 
tion of any Royal Borough ; and the said 
minute professing to alter, vary^ or change 
the said set of the Borough of Brechin, is 
illegal and unconstitutional, and absolute¬ 
ly and intrinsically void and null. The ac¬ 
tion concludes, first, for reduction of the 
said nunutc, order, act, or warrant of the 
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Convention, with all that haa followed or 
may follow thereupon: second, to have 
it dccUirfd, that the Convention of Bo¬ 
roughs has no power to alter, innovate, 
change, or modify the constitution of any 
RoysU Borough : third, to have it found, 
that all the warrants, civil and criminal. 


granted by the Magistrates of Brechin, 
posterior to the election in 18S0, made in 
terms of the Convention of Boroughs, are 
illegal and ineifectual: and, lastly, for 
payment of the sum of live hundred 
pounds Sterling, less or more, as the ex- 
pences of process and dues of extract. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

July 8.~l<ord Napier elected one of the Ris 
prcMiitHtivc l*cers of ^Scotland. 

11. ecclesiasticai.. 

June ‘21. Mr John Kirk ordained Minister of 
the Put ish of Barrie. 

S0 »—The Rev. William I^gie prcRented by tlic 
King to the Church and Paiibh of Kirkwall and 
Olay. 

— Tlio United Afwociptc Congregation of An^ 
struther gave an unanimous call to Mr Aloxam 
der KhaWi to be theii Pastui. 

July 1.^.—The Rev. Robert Allan inducteil as 
Assistant and Successor to the Rev. Andrew tub* 
soil, Minister at Muckart. 

*J'J.—The Associate ('ongrogation of St An- 
dn>wVSircet, l^•lth, gave an unanimous call to 
Mr John Hinait to be their Munster. 

2*1.—Mr tVui. Crow presented by Mr Enkine 
of UaUiall, to the ('huren and Parish of Menmuir. 

— The Rev. Alex. Niven proKciitedby the FJarl 
of Kiniioiil to the Chuiuh and Pariidi or lloirron. 

TIT. MILITARY. 

2 Life Gdo. Lieut. Douglas, Capt by purch. vioe 
Lord Uelhaven and Steutou, ret. 

oO June 1K21. 
Comet and Sub-Lieut. Cuihbert, LicuU 

<; do. 

Comet lion. G. W. Edwards', from 17 
Dr. Comet and Sub Lieut. do. 

2 Dr. Gds. Capt. Chumberlayn, Majbr by pureh. 

vioe Lieut.-Col. Gordon, ret 1 July 

Lieut. Knox, Capt. -j;' do. 

Cornet Smith, Licut. do. 

— Curtis, from h. p. 7 Dr. do. 
J. Osborn, Cornet by purch. vice Payne 
ret. June 

1 Dr. T. G. Skipwith, Cornet by purch. vice 
Beaumont, reU 8 July 

d Comet II. T. Lord Pelham, from 15 

Dr. Cornet vice Siwirrow, h. p. 17 Dr. 
rec. dilL 21 June 

7 Ensign Wardc, from 4 F. Comet by 

purch. vice Pringle, prom. ilo. 

10 Troop Seij. Mai. Ktnkie, Quart. Moat. 

vice Rogerst dead 1 July 

15 Cornet Snedden, from h. p. 17 Dr. 

Cornet (paying dtfC) vice VotA Pel¬ 
ham, 6 Or. SI June 

17 U. F. M. Greville, Comet by purch. 

vice Edwardes, 2 Life (ids. 30 do. 
Cri'ci). Gds. Lieut. Vernon, Lieut and Capt. by 
purch. vice Bruce, ret 8 July 

C. V. Wigram, Eiis. ami Lieut by 
purdi. do. 

1 V. Lieut M'Combie, from h. p. African 
Corps, Lieut, vice Graham, 17 F. 

S4 June 

A. H. Omuby, Ens. vice Glover, S 
W.I.R. S9do. 

T. Bxyne, da 30 do. 

4 A. W. Alloway, do. by purch. vice 

Warde, 7 Dr. 24 <lo. 

7, Ensign Lord F. Lennox, fnnn 62 F. 

Licut vice Bourke, dead do. 

8 Ball, Major.by purch. vice Licut 

CoL De Courcy, ret, do. 

Licut Baynes, Capt. do. 

Ensign Cuder, Lieut do. 

I ■■■■ Clark, from 76 F. Ens. 8 July 
1ft J. J. Fenton, Em. vice Berwick, Afri¬ 
can Colonial Corps K June 

Ensign Carr, Lieut vice Orr, dead 

29Dee.l8S3. 
—Smith, Lieut vice Clancy, dead 

31 do. 
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Ensign Mackenzie, Ute of 70 F. Fnc. 

S5 June 1K21. 
C. M. Archer, Ens. 20 do* 

I.icut. Graham, from 1 F. Licut. vice 
Harrison, ht p- African Cor])^ 24 do. 

— VigQolCs. from h. p. Royal Art. 
Licut. vice Sullivan, h.p> roc. dill*, do. 
C. C. llay, Ens. vice Soden, 2 W« 1. R. 

27 do. 

Bt. Maior Iluglies, Major vice Craig, 
2 . 1. R. 25 do. 

I. icut Ewing, C.apt do. 

Ensign Diront. Licut do. 

C Sturgeon, Ehr. do, 

('apt. Landnn, from h. p. 70 F. Cant 

Viet! Fi'.'uiklyn, cancelled 21 tiu. 

-('hamlicrs, from 90 F. (-’apt. vice 

Joilifle. h. p. Bourbon Reg. do. 
Eubigii Minciiin, from h. p. 100 F. F.ns. 

vit'o Boileau, 2 Vet Bn. do. 

W. N. Thomas, do. vice Buirows, Af¬ 
rican Colonial ('orps 2K do. 

Gent Cadet E. Ttiowld, from U. MU. 

CqU. do. vice Uagot, 62 F. 24 do. 

. at ■— Zuhickc, fnim R. Mil. 

Coll. do. vice Woodburn, deax.! do. 
W. D. Ilewson, do. vice Smith, dead 

• 25 <la. 

IJeut Vander Meulcn, Capt by pureh. 

vice Mackay, r«t. 24 do. 

Ensign O’Bncn, Lieut do. 

A. Erskine, Ens. do. 

Gent Cadet J. J. Loiitli, from R. Mil. 
Colt Fns. vice Mackenzie. R. African 
Colonial Corps 3 July 

Ensign Gill, Licut vice Ross, 2 W.I-K- 

25 June 

H. M. Oiway, Ens. do. 

S. Hood, do. vice Conran, 2 W.I.R 

28 do. 

Ensign Bagot. from 38 F. do. vice I-ont 
F.l.cnnox, 7 F. 24 do. 

ZJt Licut Co\, Gubbins, from 75 K. 
J.icut. Col. by purch. vice Mackay. 
ret. 8 July 

J. J. H. Roys* Ens. vice Patterson. Af¬ 
rican Colonial (’on>s 27 June 

Bt. Maj. Stewart, MnJ. by purch. vice 
Gubbins, 67 F. 8 July 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Mil. 


Licut Orr, Capt. 

*Enaign Vernon, Lieut 
G. Davison, Ens. 

Gent Cadet, C. Clark, from R. 

CoU. Ens. vice iaagmead, 44 F. 

24 June 

Hon. C. Gordon, Ens. by purch. vice 
Clark, R F. 8 July 

R. Harper, Ens. vice Ceogreve, dead 

25 June 

Ensign M*A]pin, Lieut vice Fiesert 
Amcan Colonial Corps do. 

N. Cameron, Ens. do. 

Gent. Cadet, O. Reeves, frirni R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Splttne, African Ctd. 
Corps 1 July 

R. Kelly. Ens. vice Lisle, dead 25 June 
Hosp. Assist. Brown, Asdst fimig* 
Vinutney, 90 F. 8 July 

Serjeant Carr, Quart Mast vioe Paul, 
dead 24 June 

Hon. C. Monckton, Ens. by purA. vice 
Ilartopp. ret 1 July 

Lieut Raftw, ftom h. p. 84 F. Pay¬ 
master 24 June 

T. A. SoutcT, Ens. vice Oxley, AnUiw 
Colonial Corps 80 do. 

Ensign Leslie, Lieut, by pureh. vlw 
Scott, ret. 1 July 










94S 

97 F. 


HegiMter.^AppohiUnenU, Vromotiomt, 5^c. 
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W. T* Stannus* Ena. I July 1824. 
F. C« Barlowj Ens. vice Burlton, Afri¬ 
can Con^ S do* 

98 Surg. VatsaUj from h. p. S4 F. Surg. 

1 do. 

99 CaiitHiU, from h. p. Bourbon Reg. 

Clb>t Tice Chambers* 29 F. 24 June 
JUfleBiig. G. h^kinnon* 2d Lieut, vice Robert- 
■oni African Colonial Corps S9 do. 
1W. I. R. Lieut Myera* Capt by purch. vice 
Hall* ret S4 do. 

Ensign Johnston, Lieut do. 

J. PenUand, Ens. do. 

S Mid. Craig, from 24 F. Lieut C^l. 25 do. 

Hill, from h. p. <; W. I. R. Meg. 
vice Joiy, cancelled 24 do, 

Lieut Ross, ftom 50 F. Capt 95 
Ensign M^loar. Lieut. 

-HMry* Lieut. 

Lieut. Griffltlis, from h. Art Driver, 
Lieut ^ ^ 26 do. 

llenri^glimi h. p. 32 F. Licutdo. 

pri n. p. 56 F. Lieut. 

do. 

Lieut and Quart. Mast Hughes, Lieut 

V 27 do. 

Ensign Soden, from.19 F. Lieut 27 do. 
— .-.Coninn, from 61 F. Lieut. 28 do. 
. ■ — Glover, from 1 F. Lieut 29 do. 
J. M'Donnel, Ens. vice Wetlicrcll,dcad 

2> I^rch 

R. Grey, Ens. 25 June 

J. Brennan, Ens. 26 do. 

W. Lardncr, do* 27 do. 

A Tomkins, do. 28 do. 

Assist Surg. Ritchie, Surg. vice Tedlic, 
dead 1 July 

CeylonR. Uosp. Assist. M*Dcnuot, Assist. Sure. 

vice Huatson, dead 25 Dec. 1K23. 
Royal Af. \ Maj. Gen. C. Turnttrat^ol. vice Sit C. 
Col. Corps. I MH'arthy, dead ^ 1 July 1824. 

Lieut Fra-scr, from 1$ F. Capt 'licc 
Sjiarks, dead, 25 June 

- I ■ - - M*Combie, from 1 F. Capt vice 
L'ls^trange, dead 1 July 

Ensign Ertikine, Lieut. 23 June 

-.Gfeetham, JJeut do. 

—- ■ Benvick, from 10 F. Lieut 

26 do. 

—— Fatlcrson, from 75 F. Lieut. 

^dOk 

■■ — Burrows, from 51 F. LieUt 

28 do. 

2d Lieut. Robertson, from Rifle Brig. 

L^ut 29 do. 

Ensign Oxley, from 96 F. Lieut 50 do. 
—— ■ ■ Splaiiic, from 81 F. Lieut 

1 July 

Burlton, from 97 F. Lieut. 2 do. 
— I Mackenzie, from 18 F. Lieut 

3 do. 

J. M. Culdcr, Ens. 25 June 

J. Stapleton do. 26 do. 

llosp. Assist Geddes, Assist Sure. \ ice 
Picton. dead 8 July 

9 Vet Bn. Ensign Boileau, fVom 31 F. Ens. \wq 
Elia, ict. list. 24 June 1824. 

Unattached* 

Mfsior D'Estp, from 4 Dr. Gds. Lieut. Col. of Tnf. 
by purclu vice Major Gen. Maequane, ret 

1 July 1821. 

--"Somerset, from Cape Corps Cav. do. by 
nunA. Tice Major Gen. Sir C. Holloway, ret. 

17 do. 

Ordnance Department. 

2d Capt Butte, Capt IR June 1824. 

Maunscll, fromh.p. 2d Capt. do. 

let Lieut Wooleombe, do. do. 

2d Lieut Trebeck, 1st Lieut. do. 

Gent Cadet Boger, 2d Lieut do. 

lot Lieut Ramaden, from h. p. 1st Lieut vice 
Monro, h. p. 25 do. 

. Symons, from h. p. do. 24 do. 

Bt MiUor Capt Ord, A^J* vice Stewart, 

jea. AdJ. only 1 July. 

Chapladne* Department. 

The Very Rev. R. Hodgson, P.D., Dean of Car¬ 
lisle, Chaplain General to the Foreea, vice 
Archdeacon Owen, dead 12 July 1824. 


Ilotpital 

Assist Sum. Fenton, from h. p. 15 F. Assist Surg- 
vice Hosp. Assist Fergusaon, African Colonia! 
Corps 23 June 1824, 

ActingHosp. Asrist Bell, Hosp. Assist vice Wilson, 
2 W* 1. R. * July 

P. CampbdI. io. vice Geddes, Af. Col. Corps 8 d 0 b 

Exchanffes. 

Capt Christie, from 5 Dr. Gds. rec. difU with 
Cant Hay, h. p. 37 F. 

— Bond, from 17 Dr. rec. diff. witii Capt. 
Johnston, h. p. 19 Dr. 

■ - M*Lean, from 44 F. with Capt Jacob, 65 
F. 

14eut Warren, from 54 F. with Lieut Campbell, 
h. p. 24 F. 

■■ - Lacy, from 75 F. rec.difl'. with Lieut* Sal¬ 
mon, h. p. 10 F. 

Sparks, from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Wig- 



moTc, h. p. 2 Gar. Dn. 

Lewis, from Ceylon Reg. with Liout Ems- 
lie, h. p. 85 F. 

Paymaster wood, from 15 F. with Cupt Walker* 
h. p. 44 F. , . , 

Assist Surg. Cutler, from 2 Life Gds. with Assist 
Surg. Glider, h. p. Oreii. Gds. 

liesig'tiations and Retirements. 

Major Gen. Macquarie, from 7^ F. 

— --— Kir C. Holloway, from R. Engincin-*. 

Licut Col. Gonloii, 2 Dr. Gds. 

■ ■■■ ■ De t^ouri-y, 8 F. 

--— Mackay, 67 F. 

C^t Ia>rd Bclhavcn andStenton, 2 Life Gds. 
.Bruce, Gren. Gds. 

.Mackay, 48 V. 

. Hall, 1 W. 1. R. 

Lieut Leslie, 97 F. 

Corbtt I*aync, 7 Hr. (hK 
■-4. ■ » ■ Beaumont, 1 Dr. 

'FMsign Hattopp, 88 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Major JoIy, 2 W. I. U, 

Capt Franklin, 27 F. 

Deaths. 

Majotjflen. Macmiaric, late of 7 3 F. July T . 
Mftj(H^>'Maxwell, Royal Art. at I'au 18 June 
* KuT>er, h. p.3 Hussars Ger. Lee. Venleii 

3 July 

Cept. M*rom!)ic, African Col* Corixi 

— — — Robinson, h. p. 53 F. 6 July 1821. 

Lieut. M*Kcn 2 ie. 5 F. Dominica 7 June 

Orr, 1C F. Bsdula, Ceylon 28 Dec. 1823. 

-Clancy, 16 F. Kandy, Ccvlon 30 do. 

»Churra, 20 F. Portsmouth 25 June 1H2 f 
—— Campbell, h. p. 1 F. Glasgow 9 May 

—~ — Lock, h. p. 10 F. 1.1 Feb* 

'■ — Summers, h. p. 62 F. Ramsay, Isle of Man 

16 June 

■ Gordon, h. p. 71 P. 29 Muy 

— — . Crane, h. p. Royal Art. PortsCci May 

- Allan, h« p. Queen's American Rang. New 
Brunswick 14 Oct 

McKenzie, h. p. 1 Light Dr. Ger. L^. 
drowned in Hanover 9 June 

-— Muller, h. p. Bruns. Inf. 24 .Sept. 1822. 

Comet Spier, h. it Waggon Train, Calais 

* 14 May 1824. 

2d IJeut Wilson,*1ate Inv. Art Woolwitdi IS July 

——-O'Brien, h. p. 21 F. Sligo 8 June 

Ensign Smith, 47 F. 

^ Congre\ e, 77 F. 

— O'Meara, African Colonial Corps 
— Archer, h. J). 12 F. I*yraington 9 July 
Whiteford, h. p. Camnbelrs Tlec. Conis 

28 April 

Cogan, 68 F. killed by lightning at Qiichce 

9 June 

■ Gunn, late 3 Royal Vet Bn. Edinburgh 

5 July 

Quart Mast Rogers, 10 Dr. Dublin ,5 June 

■■ ■■ Mitch^, 29 F. Tralee 23 do. 

Medical DeparimenU 

Surg. Todd* 4 Dr. K^ra, Bombay 20 Feb. 1824. 
—Ritchie, 2 W. 1. fl- St. Jago, Africa 

26 March 

—Braid, h. p. 81 F. 28 June. 

Stair Assist. Surg. Kent, London 8I May* 
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Jti't'hlcr. — MarKelt. Si9 

COnN MARKETS. 


Kdinburgfu 


mi. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

Potatl 

fkpeck! 

1824. 

Oatmeal. 

B.drP,Mea) 

Bis. 

Prices. 

Av.pr. 

Bis. 

Peck. 

Bis. 

Peck. 



A. d. g.d. 

B. d. 1 

s.d. s.d. 

S. d. 8. d. 

R.d. s.d. 

d. 

A* 




b 

d. 


s. d. 

July S2 

aw 


10 IS3OS7 0 

180 

18 0 21 0 

10 

1 0 

July 


409 

1 

6 

99 

1 2 

SB 

618 

‘2(|0 3Sn 

SB 2' 

25U24 0 

18 0 210 

180 24 0 

9 

1 0 

m 

27 

421 

1 

6 

85 

1 2 

\ug. 4 

6(16il86 3L6 

27 2[ 

200260 

IH 0 21G 

180 24 (• 

9 

1 0 

Auff. 

.1 

.KW 

1 

C 

70 

1 2 

n 

.'>.73|l9C3lO 

28 4 

24 0 28 0 

20023C 

180 S2G 

9 

1 0 

O 

10 

352 

1 

6 

72 

1 2 


* f “ 

Glasgorv* 


i 1824. 

Wlieat, 240 lbs. 

1 

0 

204 lb.s. 

Barlo'i 

320 lbs. ttAlMu&Pse. 

Oatmeal 

Flour, 

Dantzie 

For. red. 

British. 

Irish. 

Brittsh. 

English. 

Scots. 

BtlrLMeas. 

140 lbs. 

260 lbs. 

July 22 
28 

Auff. 5 
1? 

cl* St ds 

s.d* 6. d. 

B. d. S.(1. 
30 0 .3.3 0 
SO 0 320 
250 300 
250 32 0 

8.d. s.d. 
18 0 210 
16 0 200 
150 280 
15 0 170 

S. d. 8. (1. 

250 270 
230 25 0 
22 0 22 0 
22 0 220 

s. iL a d. 
30 0 32 0 
50 0 32 0 
29 0 .31 0 
290 310 

1 

s. d. ft dk 
270^0 
27 0 28 0 
20 0 27 0 
260 270 

8. d. a d. 
22 6 250 
20 0 S3 6 
180 220 
ISO 220 

8. d. s. d. 
180 2.30 
17 0 22 0 
17 0 220 
17 0 22 0 

S. 8. 

.53 55 
50 51 
50 .51 
50 


Haddington. 

Dalkeith. 

- - 

1S2L 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1824. ' 

OatmeaL 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. i»r. 

Per Boll. 

Pr.Pcck 

July 23 
30 

Vug. 6 
13 

413 

482 

525 

552 

8 . d. s. d. 
210 33 0 
24 0 31 0 
21 0 31 0 
210 31 0 

8. (I. 
28 9 

27 11 

27 2 

27 6 

8.d. ftd. 
24 0 510 
2.30 94 
230 280? 
210 27 0 

s. d. s. d. 

19 0 250 
200 250 
SOI) 24 0 
*00250 

s. s.d. 

18 22 0 
20 24 0 
18 220 
16 22 0 

s*4L 8. fl.1 
18 0 220' 
iH 220) 
18 0 22 0 
18 0 220 

lUi 

July 19 
2fi 

Aug, 2 

B. d. B. d. 

20 0 21 9 

20 0 21 6 

20 0 21 0 

SO 0 21 0 

s. d. 

1 5 

1 5 

1 5 

1 5 


London, 


1H21. 

Wheat, 
per. qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

J om 

Deans. 

I Pease. 

Flour, 280 lb. 1 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

Fd&Pol 

l^tat. 

Pigeoftt' 

Tick. 

1 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

2d. 

IJuly 19 
20 

Aug. 2 
9 

8. B. 

40 76 
40 76 
40 60 
40 60 

s. s. 
34 40 
34 40 
32 38 
3f) 3b 

8. B. 

31 39 
30 .37 
30 30 
30 34 

8. 8. 
20 28 
19 27 
19 27 
19 27 

B. a. 

24 32 
23 32 
23 32 
23 32 

6. 8. 
.38 45 
37 44 
36 42 
30 40 

8. 8. 
.31 42 
Si 41 
.30 Hi 
30 35 

8. 8. 
41 44 
40 42 
40 42 
40 42 

B. S. 

.35 37 
3.3 .35 
33 35 
33 35 

fU 

55 60 
55 OU 
35 00 
j5 60 

ft* &• 

40 .55 
16 55 
46 55 
46 55 

8. d. 

— 9 

zt 

i - 9 

1 


Liverpool. 


1824. 

Wheat. 
70 lb. 

Gate. 

451b. 

Barley. 
60 Ibw 

Rye, 
per qr. 

Deans, 
per qr. 

Pease, 
per qr. 

Flour. 

Oatm. 240 lb. 

Eng. 

2401b. 

i-:„u ’Amor. 
Irish, ijjcib. 

1 

Engl. 

Scots. 

July 1.3 
20 
27 

Aug. 3 
10 

s. d. B. d. 
4 6 10 0 
A 0 10 0 
4 6 93 
4 6 93 
4 6 93 

s. d. a. d. 
3 6 4 0 

2^1 .3 6 
2 11 3 6 
2 11 3 8 

a d. g. d. 
4 3 5 3 

4 4 5.3 

4 4 5 2 

4 4 5 2 

4 4 5 2 

a s. 
.38 41 
38 42 
34 38 
34 38 
34 38 

a a 
41 45 
38 43 
34 40 
34 40 
34 40 

a a 
.30 45 
30 44 
28 45 
2H 45 
27 45 

a a 
49 .51 

45 48 
47 49 

46 49 
147 51 

8. a ! a a 

46 49 18 23 
44 4.518 23 
42 47,18 23 

47 — IH 23 
44 47118 *3 

la a 
32 34 
.30 33 
1.30 34 
1.30 34 
30 34 

a a 

29 30 

30 .33 
30 33 
30 33 
30 3.1 


England ^ Wales. 


1824. 

Wht, 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oata 

Beona 

Peoae. 

Oatxn. 


July 10 
17 
S4 
31 

a d. 
61 3 
60 7 
59 9 
59 3 

a d. 

40 5 
39 11 

41 1 
47 2 

a d. 

33 9 

34 4 
34 4 
54 4 

a d. 
27 6 
*7 4 
26 7 
26 0 

a d. 
39 9 

36 4 

37 * 
67* 

a d. 
39 6 
38 5 

37 9 

38 0 

a d. 


H h 


'Ot. XV. 
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Rvii islcr. — Mvleorofo^'ival Tahfe* 


QAu^ 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Ke^t at Edinburgh^ in the Obeervator?/, CaltonhilU 

NiBf^The Obsorystlons arc made twice every dayj at nine o^clock forenoon and four o'clock after- 
noon^The second Ob^rvation* in the aiWnooni in the first column* is taken by the Register 


Thermometer* 
1824. 


July 11 

{ 


4 

5-1 

€ 

7 

Si 

4 

io{ 

12 { 

H 

14{ 

15| 

16( 


Ther. 


A. V> 

M.55 

A. 45i 

M.57 

.\.45 

M.-'iA 

A. 1G 

M.5G 

A. 43 

M.5t 

A. 4.9 

M..9d 

A. 48 

M.5H 

A. .5 4 

M.G2 

A. 52 

M.63 

A. .90 

M..97 

A. 50 

M.57 

A. 53 

M.61 

A. 50 

M.58 

A. .93 

M.6fi 

A, 54 

M.67 

A. .9(» 
M.60 


Baro. 


(Attach. 

Thcr. 


29.289'A.60> 
.275 A. 61 \ 

.168 M.Soi 
.168:4;.6U\ 
.2.36 M .60 f 
.308 A. 62 
M.G4 
•GiA A. 5! 
.673 M.(i 




Wind. 


W. 

w. 

Cbla 

NVY. 

Cblc. 


Cble. 

w: 

w. 

w. 


.61.9 M.62_ 
.19.9 A. 601 

. 4 oim.gi; 

.^3 A. 641 
.690 M.65 / 
.598 A. 671 
•528 M.67 i 
.525 A. 641 
.622 M.62 / 
.550 A. 601 
.5aOM.e.3 / 
.511,A.C31 
.389 M.e2 / 
.75I1A. 62 > 

■675,M..59 i 
.656,A. 67' 
.570 M .74 
• 6.33 A. 71 
■C 0 C,m .66 
.6)2 A. 661 
.75D M.61/J.^ 


[ W. 


w. 

ChKHif 


Wcatiicr. 


DuU* with 
shrs. rain. 
Fair, with 
bunsh.wann* 
Aftem. thun. 
Hi light, rain. 
Fotc. h. shrs. 
af(eru.auntdi. 

Dulhbutfevir. 

F<>ro.Aunsh. 
afterii. rain. | 
FoTcn. dull. I 
h.Tain aftem.' 
Foren. fair* < 
after, shry. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Mom. cold, 
day sunsh. 
Dull, slight 
rain, tnoru. 
Foren. dull, 
h.rainaftein. 


iW. 

Iw. 


Ditto. 

Ikir, sumh. 
Very wann. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 

Ditto. 


1824. 


Thcr. 


Baro. 


•'“jy M.M 

M.57 
jjjf A. 44 
M..59 
^ f 'A. 51 
^^VM.62 
ai f'A.49 
I, M.65 
««/ f , A. 51 

M.62 
0.1 / A. 47 
t. M.58 
(I: I A. 46 
M.59 
04;! A. 46 
VM.56 
2-7 f A- 48 

jA« 15 


28. 


59. 

30 

34 


'MM 
lA. 53 J 
M.60 
|A. 45 i 
AO 
IA .44 
\ ;M.r)4 


Attach. 

Ther. 


29.936 A. 641 
,999lM.()4 / 
jifK* A. 651 
30.210 M.C6 j 
.195 A. oil 
.1('2M.66 J 
.102'A.67 i 
.l0i|M.67/ 
SOJKW’A.fib’l 
.99.9 M.68 / 
.976 A-671 
.822 M.GS ; 


.765 
.(>76 
.380 
.38‘J 
.488 
.61.) 
.791 
.81 (i 
.811 
.938 
.951 
.953 
.818 


A. 681 
M.G6; 
A. C41 
.14.64 } 
A. 64 1 
M.61 f 
A. 651 
M.64 / 
A. 6.) 1 
M.61 } 
A. 65 I 
M64j 
A. 65 \ 


Wind. 


.728 M.64 / 
.570 A. 601 
.556 MAO / 
.560 A. 6.31 
,575 M.64 / 


W. 

NW. 

W. 

w. 

\v. 

w. 

w. 

Cble. 

c:ble. 

NE. 

Cblc. 

W. 

W. 

E, 

E. 


Weather. 


Dull, h. sb. 
rain aftern. 
Clear & dull 
alternately. 
Foren. sunsh 
dull aftem. 
Dull, mom. 
aftcm.sunsh. 
Clear sniish. 
very warm. 
Dull morn, 
day Bunsh. 
Shrs. morn, 
day sunsh. 
Morn, cold, 
day bhunsh. 
Day dull, 
h. shrs- even. 
Foren. fair, 
aftern. dull. 

Day sunsh. 

Day sunsli- 
shrs. even. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Ham foren. 
fair aftem. 
Fair, sunsh. 
and warm. 


Average of ram 1.980 inches. 




AGRICULTRfirORT. 

The weather ha8 continued dry since the date of our last; the depth of rain does 
nut amount to one inch. The mean tcmiieraturc, from the middle till the end of July, 
was something above 60^. The mean for what is past of the present month is about 
58**. Under this genial temperature, with so little moisture at the root, the ripening 
process has come forward with rapidity. In early districts, shearing has already par¬ 
tially commenced, and will be general within a week from thi.3 date. In the higher 
districts, little will be cut before September. Notwithstanding the very scanty supply 
of moisture throughout the summer, the crop has for the most pan a fair appearance. 
Wheat, on retentive soils, and in early situations, promises an abundant return ; the 
ear, though short, in many instances is plump and well filled, and, if well got in, will 
yield on excellent sample. Barley, with few exceptions, is a full crop, and begins to 
colour. Oats, for the most part, are rather short in the straw, but carry a fine pan- 
nicle. Early varieties arc nearly ready for the sickle, on low grounds, and some has 
already been cut. Beans and pease are well podded, and, upon the^holc, no part of 
the com crop appears at present to be deficient of on ordinary return. Potatoes, it is 
feared, will not swell freely without a full supply of moisture. Turnips arc much Jn 
want of rain on light or dry lands; and the after-cutting of clover comes forward 
slowly. Pastures would also improve by moderate warm showers. A more propi¬ 
tious season for cleaning fallow grounds could not be wished, and this operation has 
been conducted to the Ihrmers* satisfaction. The dung is plowed in, and the ground 
is ready for the wheat-seed Airrow. Hoeing of turnips is about over, and fanners 
are ready for the labours of the harvest. 

Wheat has fallen in price, and ordinary samples are almost unsaleable. Best wheat 
in the Northern markets only brings about l^s., and much has been sold lately at 
£2 b. to 85 b. The fine appearance of the erd^ together with the stock on hand, ren¬ 
ders purchasers shy. Barley sells at from S4is. to 26s.y bat in this article there is 
little doing. Oats begin to look down in price, and it is not yet certain whether the 
porta will open on the 15th for fbreign oats, but that will be decided before this can 
go to press.—13<A AugueU 






















































1821.:) istcT.—Course ttf lixchang'e, SfC. — Sanhruph^ 951 

Courn of Exchange^ London^ August 10.^—Amsterdam, 12.* i. Ditto at sight, 
13 : 1. Rotterdam, 12 : 5. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 ; 4. Altnna, 37: 5. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 20. Boui^caux, 25 : 50- Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 154. 
Madrid, 364- Cadiz, 354- Gibraltar, 304- Leghorn, 47 J. Genoa, 444- Lisbon, 514- 
Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro, 47. Dublin, 94—Cork, 94 W cent. 

¥r\ces of Bullion^ ^ oz—rortugal Goldin coin, £-0ii0ii0.—Foreign Gold in bars, 
£*.3iil7it6.—New Doubloons, jC.OitOnO.—New Dollars, £*.0ii4iil0|—Silver in bais. 
Standard, £.0»5ii04- 

I^rcmlums of Insurance at Lloyd's. —Guernsey or Jersey, I Os. 6d.—-Cork or Dub¬ 
lin, 10s. 6d. a 12r. 6d_Belfast- 10s. 6d. a 128. 6d.—Hombro'^ 7s. 6d. a Os. Od.—. 

Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.<—Greenland, out and home, 0 gs. o 0 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Ptinds^^from July 21, ip^ugust 11, 1824. 

I July 21. I July 28. | Atig. 4. | Aug. 11. 


Bank Stock.. 

3 ^ cent, reduced. 

3 ^ cent, consols, 

34 W cent, do. 

4 IP* cent, do. 

Ditto New do. 

India Stock. 

— Bonds.. 


Kxebequer bills, (£. 1000)«..... 

Consuls for account.. 

French 5 ^ cents....,. . 



2364 

2364 

2373 

m 

93 

93f 

944 

914 

m 


93? 

1004 

lOli 

lOlg 

lOlJ 

1014 

1014 


1014 

105 

105 

105J 

106 

86 

86 

80 

82 

39 

42,. 

37 

39 

9IS 

98fr.75c. 

99 

92i 

99fr.50 c. 

94 

101f.75c 


‘•1 

Ai.puabeticai. Lis*r of Excltbit Bakkrufts, announced l>etwccn the 20tli 
of June and the 20th of July 1834: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Air, R. I-ower East Smithflold, wine-merchant. 
Alldrit, T. Bilstoii, StaifbrdBhirc. eardiciiwan* x 
manufacturer. • 

Alien, W. Greenwich, coal-merchant. 

Archer, J. l-ynn. draper. 

Atkinson, \V. Glement’s-lanc, merclianU 
Austin, E. Bedford-place. Commercial-road, baker. 
Barber, J. l*ump-rovr, St. Luke’s, idiiiiaman. 
Bardwell, G. Uun^y. linen-tbraper. 

Barnard, J, G. Skuiner-strcet, printo*. 

Birks, E. Sheftield, grocer. 

Blake. J. Constitution-row, St. Panctas. boot¬ 
maker. 

fikkey, T. Mould-green, Vorkitaire. fancy-manu¬ 
facturer. 

Blundell, R. Liverpool, distiller. 

Bower, J. jim. Wumslow. Clkeehire. cotton-spin¬ 
ner. 

Buutville. W. H. Aldersgate-street. goldsmith. 
Bum, A. W. Three-tuns court, Mues’-laoo, Can¬ 
non-street, wine-merehant. 

Drown, J, Waterloo-wharf, Strand, ooal-merchant. 
Caplin^ J. Holloway, innkeemr. 

C’luet, R. Liverpool, soap-bouer* 

Callingwood, w. Sundenand, baker. 

('rawfoid, W. jun. Cheapside. 

Critchleyi J. Manchester, spirit-merchant 
Craoke, C. Bumley, Lancashire, cotton-spiniier. 
Driver, J. Knowl-green, Dutton, Laucaihire, oot- 
ton-spinna*. 

Duff, J. Gloucester, draper. 

Eaton, S. and T. Sheffield, cutlers. 

Field, S. L. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-stteet* dlk- 
manufacturer- 

Fielding. J. Mottaram in Longdendale, Cheshire, 
oocMealer. 

Fit, W, Type-street, letter-founden 
Giobins, T. HblyweU^tteet, Westminster, s c aveti- 
ger. 

Gibson, J. Liverpool, merebant. 

Gilbert, E. liverpool, ^iriMaerdiant. 

Gompeita, H. Claphaxn-road, menhaat. 

Green, T. Veseal«vow, Rcnnington. builder. 

Green, W. WeUingborougb, -NoraiaiDptonshire, 
carpenter. 


Green, J. Ross, innholder. 

Malse, T. Uristol, cliemist. 

Harnett, E. and J. J. Kelly, Lower Shod well, 
coal-mcrchants. 

liarrison, J. Hadihara, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Hendrick, J. Liverpool, watch-maker. 

Hicks, 11. W. Connaught-inewi, borie4ealtr. 
llologh, G. Sise-lane, tea-<lcaler. 
lloldsworth, R. Calcutta, Yorkshire, flaa-spin. 
ner. 

lloll, F. Piccadilly, tavern-keeper. 

Holl, G. Ixithbury, bat-mantifacturer. 

Hooker, J. Sheemess, wooHen-draiier. 

Jaod, J. London-rofld, auctioneer. 

Japlia. D. M. Colchester-street, Savage^rdens. 
Johnson, J. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staff&dwlre, gro' 
cer. 

JonM, J. Liveipool, brewer. 

Laing, B. Fencnurch-streot, ship-owner. 

Lees, J. N. Wigan, linen<4r»per. 

Lfowireston, D* Manor-row, itotlieibitlie, master- 
mariner. 

M*Rae, J. Liverpool, grocer. « 

Marchwt, T. Brighton, miller. 

Meek, Knaresborough, linen-drapiff:. 

Moody, W. Holywell-row, Shocedi^, carman. 
Nathan, N. and W. Mansel-street, Goodiii8ii*s- 
flel^, quiU-roerchants. 

Nelse, M. G. Parliament-street, nocoutrement- 
fflaker. 

Newal, J. Bcaoonafield, Bucks, draper. 

Newbold, W. Bouverie^treet, Fleet-street, taUor. 
Nicholson, R. Plymouth, wine-merdiant 
Parker, T. Charles-stieet, City-road, grocer. 
Pearce, W. Oreston, Devon^iie, flour-nmdiant. 
Penn, W. B. Datehet, Bucks, bookseller. 

Ritt^e;, R. P» London, merchant. 

Robinson, W. Liverpool, upbototerer. 

Rooke, R. Halifax, menhaat. 

Sheffield, T. Durham, ironmonger. 

Shor^ T. Bristol, soap-manufacturer. 

^ith, J, Bristol, tallow-roeTohant 
SpeakniBn, J- Hardriuw-withiii-Wuune, Lenea- 
shire, shop-keeper. 

Stenning, H. KCigate, coal-dealer. 




















9.52 


Regittter.^HanhrUpis^-^Ohiiiiarif. 


Swliidelll> J« Drtnnlngtou, Cheshire, houscNhuilder. 
Svkcs, J. Wood'Cti-eet, wuullcn*WBrehouseinRa* 
liiieiTCy, C. de, late cf Cambndge, patffiatee of 
patent biU. 

Travis, W. Andenshaw, l^ncashire, hatter. 
WasHe, Warwick-ploce, Great Surrey-street, 
merchant. 

IVatsou, J. Broomsgrove, draper. 


WinUe, J. North*strert, City*road, lilversmlth. 
WiUiatiis, M. Old Bailey, eating-house-keeper. 
Wise, C. Sandling, near Maidstone, pa^ier-makcr. 
ITV’ise, R.andO. Wood'Btreet, merenants. 
Witiham, II. Holifoa, banker* 

Wood, J. Leeds, woolstapler. 

Wright, R. Low Iicby, Cumberland, grocer. 
Wright, E. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 

July 1834; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette* 


sequestrations. 

Brown, Willxam, senior, grocer in Ayr. 

M*Culloch, John, Co. mercitants in Glasgow. 

Moon. Duncan, late china-merohant and tavern# 
keeper in Edinburgh. 

Phillips, Lawrence, manufacturer and merchant 
in Glawow. 

Thomson, Robert Scott, druggist and apothecary 
in Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS# 

Adam, James, late merchant and shipowner in 
Arbroath; by Thomas Scott, writer there. 


Carswell, Walter & George, and Robert Carswell, 
U Co. manufacturers in Paisley; by Jolm 
M'Gavin, accountant in Glawow. 

X^vidson, David, merchant in Glasgow; by James 
Aitken, merchant there. 

Jamieson, Peter, & Co. clothiers in Glasgow; by 
Allan CutiUiertson, accountant there. 

M*Phedran, DugiUd A Son, late flsh-curc^ in 
Greenock; by N. M*Leud, roercliant there. 

Saunders, John, junior, merchant in Leith: by 
P. BoTthwick, merchant there. 

Sloan, Anthony, clothrmerchant in Wigton; by 
Stewart Cuiline, irKtchant there. 




DEATH OF THE REV. DR. JOHNSTON. 


It would he unjust to the memoly of peculiar 
worth and beiievoienee, were wc npt purticulaily 
to advert to the character of thif' illnuiiblc Cler¬ 
gyman, who died on the 5thof JulyTatt. He was 
the second son of the Rev. Mr Johnston of Am- 
nsk, Fifeshire. and the maternal grandson of the 
Kev. Mr Williamson. St. Cuthbert's, Edinburgh: 
his youth was sedulously devqtcd, under the in< 
fluence of early piety, lo the, studies connected 
with the same high lAid 'fniypibrtant office which 
these, his near relatives, so honourably filled* 
After being onlained Minister of Langton, in Ber¬ 
wickshire, where he remained about six years, he 
was chosen to the Church and F^rish of Nortli 
Leith; and. during the long period of his life and 
minis^ there, never did any of his people regret 
his appointment to so imiKirtant a charge. On 
the contrary, the warmth of his attachments, the 
conacientiousness of his integrity, the anlour of 
his benevolence, and the con&tency and the esti- 
mableness of his whole conduct as a minister, a 
Christian, a citizen, and a friend, ever secured for 
him their afibetion and esteem. 

The simplicity and eamei||icss of his public 
ministrations, in prcachi^ the doctrines, and cn- 
fwclng tlie duties of the Gospel, and the d^igence 
and fidelity with which he equally discharged, so 
long a she was able, the private functions of the 
ministry, in catechising his people, visiting tliem 
from house to house, and attending their beds of 
sickness and death, commended him to all who 
knew him as one who had his divine Master's 
work, and the spiritual welfare of. the people, 
most sincerely at heart Their interests, tempo¬ 
ral as well as splrituM, bwdes, he felt as if they 
had been his own: and long will it be remember¬ 
ed, that, in this respect, to many a widow he was 
as a husband, to many an orphan as a father, to 
many of the destitute and belplaai, a steward of 
Heaven’s bounty, their protector, and patron, 
and support 

The activity and extent of his jiuhlic benevo* 
tolce are so well known to aD in this vicinity, 
that it is scarcely necessary to particularise them. 
This, indeed, we should have no small difficulty 
in attempting, for there were few. if any, charita¬ 
ble institutions, not in Leith only, but in Edin¬ 
burgh, whether they had for their 
lief of the tempocal wants and cala 
amelirarating the spiritual condition 

men, to which he did not promptly _ _, 

contribute not of his substance only, but so long 
as he was able, of his time and influence, and 
otlier talents. Whoi be heard of any ease ctf dis> 
trass. In short, he could not rest till ne bad dime 
•omethibgiif posalble, to remove or alleviate it; 
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and numberless, as well as indefatigable, were his 
personal exhortations and solicitations to others in 
behalf botli of individuals and of institutions, 
whose resources were straltched, or required more 
abundant supplies. In the ostabllshmcnt and suc¬ 
cess of the Asylum in Eldinburgh for the Indus¬ 
trious Blind, of which he will ever be regarded as 
the revered and beneficent founder, the funds of 
which he may justly be said to have created by 
his own unremitted zeal, and to the pei^nal su¬ 
perintendence of which he, for many yean,, dedi¬ 
cated a portion of every day, though he had to 
come to it from his own house in l^mh, he has left 
a monument behind him far more prudous and 
durable than any column, even of marble, could 
present—-a monument of gratitude in the hearts 
of many, who, though deprived of the light of .day, 
have hew trained to useful indust^ and virtue, 
and their minds enlightened with the beams 
pf dl%ine and saving truth—a monument of great 
and extensive beneficence, which will iieipetuate 
his memory, and, we trust, continue to increase 
in its power of doing good to many, for genera¬ 
tions to come. 

For several years before his death, though not 
till after he had reached an age cnnsiderably b^ 

2 ond the ordinary days of the life of man, and 
lus had survived almost all his rarly contempo¬ 
raries, it was evident to his friends that his mind 
became gradually enfeebled, even when his bodily 
vigour was scarcely impaired. It was his memory, 
however, chiefly, that had lost its strength; ms 
affectioflbwere not less warm, nor his cancern for 
the good of others less ardent. In the Idnd attm- 
tions, and stated public services of his Assistant, 
and now his Successor, Dr Ireland, he found every 
thing he could have wished to raieve him from 
anxiety, as to parochial duties, and in those c^hia 
attached private friends he experienced every 
cmnfoit that he could enjoy. Of a large family, 
but one daughter survives him; and while he was 
to her every thing that a father, she was to him 
all that a daughter, could be. 

The last public sef^ioe which he performed 
was addressing the oommunicants in his own 
church, at tlie second table, in the month of April 
last, when he was within a few days of complet¬ 
ing his ninetieth year t and even, at last, hU death 
no means anticipated; but it found bim in 
afirattitude the most deniable and enviable—that 
of prayer to that God whom he had Mrved so In¬ 
dustriously in the Gospel of his Son. for a period 
of nearly sixty-stx years, and by whom he was, 
without almost a bodily pang or itniggle, called 
to enter into the rest tiud reinMns in I^von. 

On ThursdayA the 8th, his remaini were follow- 
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eil to tho tfravu by nearly live hundrcJ persons cess to it* In the churvh-yanl* nnU an unusual 
arnoii}{ wmun wcie many, not ot liis congre^tion crowd of speetatur! were assembled to witness the 
only, but ot tnc meet distuiguishetl citizens of solemn scene. •* The memory of the righteous to 

Kdiiiburgh as well ^ Leith; while tlie interesting blessed; yea, the lightcoussliall be in mcrlasting 

tibjccts of hih iKJculiar care, tlie uimatcs and pin- lemcmbrance." 
biuiiei'H of the Asylum for the Bhiid, lined the ac- 


DEATH OF THE UEV. THOMAS FLEMING, 0.0. 

The Reverend Thomas Fleming, I). D., one of religious blessing to other lulions, and laboured 
the ministers of this city, died on the evening of wiUi unwearied assiduity Uiat they might ha\e 

Monday the 19th of July, at his house in George's their full eRuut on his own. His professional 

^uaxe, EiUnlmrgli, after a severe and protracted knowledge was at once extensive and accurate, 

illness, which he bore witli inudh CiuiiiUaii pa- the result of TUitieut research and mature reilue- 

tleiice. We cannot, however, allow this event to tion. He studied the Scriptures, as the source at 

pass with a bare notification of its occurrence. once from which he was to draw materials for the 

l>r Fleming was gifted with no orduiary Intel* instruction of his t>eople, and by which his own 

lectual flowers, and these were imfiroved by the ittlnd might be nor>e<l fur duty and for suffUiing. 

most assiduous cultivation, and the mobt enlarged He was a mau of God—liabituaUy living under ;« 

intercourse with mankind. His understanding sc^e of his insiiection, and of the accountability 

was vigorous and comprchensivo—jmticntly sui- hewus under tor the trust lie hud received. Nor 

vcymg tile subjeut belure it ui all its bearings and did this cast a gloom over his character; on tlie 

femtioiis. His judgment was sound, unwavering, contrary, it shra a hiMiuteous lustre over all. It 

discriminating; separating, with the most fiertect shed its inUuemce on every jioint in ins character, 

exactness, every thing extraneous from the object so that the beholder might sec it hail received an 

of contemplation, and surveying it, isolated and impress ffom on high. It was a privilege to be 

alone, with n keen and disoniiiiig eye. He indeed admitted tp his private intercourse, la 'the free 

particularly excelled m the ruisuning faculty— uneml^rrasscd ease of conversatiem, hto mind 

Ills nund seemed to ]K>sscbA> an lastinctive facility poured forth her copious treasures, and ever an<l 

ill diseiitangluig the inaiACb of uri intricate subject, anon you were reminded what a racinesa and zest 

and placing tlie point of difficulty m so dear a it adds to the discourse when the great truths of 

light, that every eye might behold it. the GoKfiel shed tlieir influence over it; and when 

Mis intercourse with mankind was most varied it is not held irrelevant to talk of tlie Almighty, 
and extensive; ami the object of this intereoursc while surveying those wonders wliieh tito hand, 
was, that, by a knowledge of our eoramtiD nature, wrought. 

his discriminating mind might with the greater He was call^ to preside over four successive 
efficiency admituster to tlie cure of its evils. Ills congregations, and was most afTectioiiutely and 

knowledge of human nature was accordingly very sincerely by them all—and it is not to 

great. This feature in his cliaraeter was, perhj^w be wondcreffUl. He was anxious for tlielr wel- 

to a common eye, the most remarkable of any. fare. He had, inileed, a higher Master, and if 

We indeed have often been astonished at the dis* approved by him, it was ** a small tiling to be 

crimination he evinced m the estimation of cha- judged of man's judgment;** but he yet acted on 

meter—he seemed to perceive, as if by intuition, the maxim, that a mmister to be useful, must be 

the very ciiaraeteri&uc point ni an individual, acceptable: and hU whole pastoral life, 'll 

without the aid of those manife^taliuiis so indii>- years, was a living teipi^ny to the efficacy of its 

pen^ablc to eommoii mmds. application, lljs pulpit uistructioiu bore the 

Witli such qualifications, it need not seem visible impress of his characteristic qualities, lie 

wonderful that his co-operation was solicited, ever maintained, that man is by nature a child of 

where h discriminating judgment and an enlarged corruption and sin, and that his lUBladies are in- 

cxjicnence could be tn avuiT. And tliis co-ot>era- curable, unless the Great rysicuin shall apply his 

tu>n was escr must readily given. He }x>S8C»sed liealing balm. His knowledge of human nature, 

other qualities, however, without which Uiosc we aideit by tliat spiritual pcrc^tion which higher 

already have mentioned, high asthey were, would endowments enabled him to gain, qualified nim 

fail in commanding our full esteem. The cptoli- to detect the secret workings of the noart, and to 

tics of the heart were possessed by Or Fleming iu show how appropriate the remedy to for the te¬ 
as high perfection as Uioee of Uic undemtonding. moval of its distresses. His views of a Buldoct 

Ills cliaraeter beamed with the sentimentH of be- were comprehensive and clear—his illustrations 

nevolence and lionour. Above all the otiier qua* rich, varim, apiioate—and tlie application of all, 

lities, perhaps, by whieli lie was distinguished, hto to the character conscience of h» bearers, 
oonseientiousness predominated. 'Xbis was, in powerful, aflbctioniTO, discriminating. Hto dev o- 

fact, ttic very pivot on which his mind tumal. He lional exercises were remarkable for the variety 

lint only adhered to what was right—he revolted and felicity both of their sentiment andexptes- 

cven at an approximation to impropriety. Nor sion; and tor oombiniug, in an appropriate mode 

was tlie operation of this assoeiatra with auste- of supiiiieatton, thoughts and emotions that pass 

nty. It was mellowed by the kindness of Ills through the minds of all, but that few are able to 

heart. His friendtdiip accordingly was constant, cnilxidy in words. 

aflectionate, and sincere. Hto eotmsel was ever The last scene of hto life was in the highest do^ 
most rcatbly and freely given; and Many arc gree intcrcstlqg. For many months, ind^l, be- 

tho^c who, iu the comtmiM exercise of hiskinil- fore, he was convinced that his days were drawing 

ness and hto wisdom, liave found a solution of to a dose; and he sunrqyed the event with that 

all their difficulties. This was no where more rc- calmness and magnaniihity which faith in a Re¬ 
markable than in the management of the public deemer alone can inspire. He experienced much 

charities of Edinburgh. In most of these he took l^iiy sufibriiw, but never utt^wd a murmur, 

an active share. His advice was deemed of the His mental faouJUes continued unimpaired to the 

highest moment; and even his opponents yielded last; and the full and confident hope of felicity 

It the tribute of tlieir unqualified respect, because shed its mellow and sanctifying influence over 

they were satisfied that it was the result of clear them. He blessed his family-he prayed for them 

discernment, combined with the strictest int^iily, —he prayed for hia frientto—he prayed tor hto 

that shrunk with abhorrencto from an association people, that the Lord would grant them a pastev 

with dishonour. ’Talent and merit he ever en- according to his own heart, who should be to 

couraged; it was the joy of hto heart to see their them for a blessing and a loy. And at riie very 

IKnscMors meet with riidr approprinte rewanls. verge of time, testified how unc h a n geiM l e hail 

Rqt there was an ulterior object to which all his been the g^hfulness and how unwearied the af* 

endowments, both natural and acquired, wime fectlon pUll Hedcemcr. U was a tdcssed thing 

nuidc subservient. He was a minister of Chrm, to see UnRHfttiful servant of the Lord at the 

and his aim through life was, that he might be end of hu Jdtomey, as he retooeud thorn stm ^ 

honoured as an instrument for the diffusion of whidi Providence had led him, asenbing aU hto 

the OoBpel. Ke^y ^ve to the bi^ biterests of blessing to the cqieratioo of ftee grace; wd tout* 

ntoti, and coovln<^ that Christianity to the most ing most confidingly, that the same toving kind, 

cffixftual means promotiBg them, he cordially new, of which he nad ever been the oqlec^ never 
Migoged iu the measures concerted for extending would abandon him till it placed him in glory. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

18?1. May 14. At.Spanuli Town, Jamaiva, the 
I^ajly of Lieut.-Culonel M*Neill» of thcOlst, or 
Arffylothire regiment, a son. 

June At North Ber^vick, Mrs Hawthorn, a 

8(M1. 

S4. At his house at the AdmIraUv, I.ondon, the 
haAy of Sir George Clerk, Bart. M. P. a son. 

At Findrassle House, Mrs l.eslie, of Fin- 
diassle, a son. 

— At Falkland, Mrs Deas, a dauahtcr. 

— At Netherhouie, the Luily of Major Peat, 
a daughter. 

— At Dundee, Mrs Myinc of Mylnefleld, a 
daughter. ^ 

ST. At Portohclio, the Lady of Donald Chanes 
Camerem, Ksq. a son. 

S8. At tlie Lady of the Hon. Donald 

Offilvy, of Ciova, a son. 

TM. At Nortliuinberland-Street, ‘Bdinburgh, the 
Lady of George Brodie, RhO. advooste, a eon. 

Mis Lang of Broonihill, a son. 

— At Gatehouse, Mrs Dr Watson, a daughter. 

July 1. At Ditton Park, the scut of Lord Mon¬ 
tagu, X.ady Isabella Cust, a daughter. 

3. Mrs Abercromby', 19, York Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daul'hter. 

— At Coliirton Bank, Mrs Ix)gan, a daughter. 

—• At Btiary Baulk, Mrs Hu^iss, a daughter. 

4. At 90, Royal Circus, Edinburgh, the Li^y of 
WiUiam .Sdrling, a daughter 

5. At Mungall Cottagi^ Mrs SlalCTOn of Biggar- 

sliiels, a son. -.s 

7- AtherfatherVi, the Right nev.'nshon Sand- 
ford, the Lady of Montague H. Bere, or More- 
bath, in the cminty of Devon, Ksq. a son and heif. 

8 . At Roeensoun^Mrh Christie, a daughter. 

9, In OroKvenor Mtiare, London, Lady Eliza¬ 
beth ^grave. h dauglftn.^ 

l.S. Mrs W. C. Learnu^m, of Craigend,» son. 

16. At Aklington Park, the wife of Chairles 
Charteris, Esq. of CuUivait, Diimfrics-shire, A 
daughter. 

— At Benfield Lodge, Newton Stewart, the 
Lady of James i^inith Adams, Esq. a son. 

^At No. 79* Great King-Street, ^klinbuigh, 
Mn Kinnear. a son. 

SO. At Beddinf^n, in Surrey, the Hon. Lady 
Helen Wedderburn, aeon. 

— At Balcaiyas, Lady of Captain Head, a 
daughter. 

— At Balgavies, in Angus-shire, the Lady of A. 
Mackedmie, Esq. surg^, 69th regiment, of 
twin SODS. 

91. At Drummond I*lace, Edinburgh, the Lai^ 
of A. Scott Braomfield, a daughter. 

— At Blebo, the L^y of 
B son. 

^792. At Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, London, 
the Lady of the Rev. Edward Irving, of the Ca¬ 
ledonian Chafiel, a son. 

93. At Pwl^crochan. North Wales, the Lady 
of Sir I>avid Enkine of Cambo, Bart a son and 
heir. 

97. At St Anthony’s PIm^, LeiUi, Mrs William 
W^d, a da^hter. ” 

Aug. 11. The Lady of James Btowod^ Alnwick 
HiU, a daughter. 

Lately. At 9, Circus Place, fidinbuigh, Mrs 
Maitland, a aon. 

marriages. 

1894. March 99. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ma^ Thomas Webster of Baigarvie, in the ser¬ 
vice of the Hon. the East India Company, to Ag- 
pes> dw^|i^ of late John Ross, Esq. Meadow- 

June lA At St Mary’s, Woolwich, WIBIam Hun- 
ter, Eaq. ofCcimock Hall, Lanarkshire, lo Mary, 
of James Reid, Esq. royal horse- 

AC St PIUIip*a Church, Liverpool, William 
Blair M*K«nn, Esq. metchant, Leith, to Marianne, 
daughter of John M'Cutlodi, Ehq. M.D. Liver- 
po(A. 


-Col. Bethune, 


March 99. The Hon. Hueh Francis Manners Tol- 
leinache, the fourth son of Lord Huntlagtowcr, to 
Matilda, the fifth daughter of Joseph Hume, Esq. 
of Notting hill, Kensington. 

91. At Dainie, Dr James Spence, physician, 
Cupar, to Robina, only daughter of the late llcv. 
lloberi Coutts, one of tile ministers of Brechin. 

9H. At Bovwrswell, near Perth, Sir Michael 
Malcolm of Uaibciidie and Grange, Bart., to Miss 
Mary Forbcii, youngest daughter of Mr John For¬ 
bes, OowcrswelL 

— At Dumfries, the Rev. James Dalry'mple, to 
Helen, fifth daughter of the late ’XTioinos Yor- 
stoun. Esq. Nithbank. 

— AtL(mdon, Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. 
to Julia, daughter of Major-General the Hun* 
Henry Brand. 

At Mayliolc Castle, .fames Dow, Esq. of 
Montrose, to Mary, youn^st daughter of the late 
William Douglas, Esq. merchant, lA'itli. 

— At Hartpurry, Gloucestershire, Mr Robert 
HiU, merchant, Edinburgh, to Rose BeUhigham 
Martin, daughter of Mr Thomas Martui, Hurt- 
purry. 

•70. At London, Abner William Brown, E»>q. of 
l^incoln's Inn, to Miss Daugerflcld of IJurtou Cres¬ 
cent. 

July 1. At Masham, Yorkshire, tlio Uev- John 
Stewart, ndnister of Som, to Mary, daughtei of 
the late Lieutenant-General Gamracl. 

— At Eldcrsly House, Robert C. Routine, Esq. 
of .\rdoch, eldest son of William C. C. Graliam. 
Esq. of Gartmore, to Frances Laura, daughter of 
Archibald'Spiers, Esq. of Eldersly, ana grand- 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord.Dundks. 

5. At PhantasRic, James Aitchison, Esq. secuuci 
son of William Aitchison, Plsq. of Drumniure, to 
Janet, second daughter of George Rennie, Esq. 
of Phantassie. 

— In yt Paul’s Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, 
Dr John Argyll Robertson, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late Charles Lockhart, Esci. of 
Ncwhall. 

a. At Dundee, the Rev. Dr Ireland, Catfiarine 
Bank, North Leith, to (’atherine, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late l>r Henderson, physician, Dundee. 

6 . At Kingston Placb, Glai^ow, Capt Lauchlin 
M^m^e, «73ri regiment of foot, to Mis.- Mar- 

f arat M*Alpin, fourth daughter of the late Daniel 
l*Alpin, Esq. of Aidnachaig. 

At Sickvillc House, county of Kerry, Ire¬ 
land, Mi^r David Graham, regiment of 

foot, to Honoria Stokes, daughter of Oliver 
Stokes, Esq. of the above county. 

^ At Drylaw, Captiun Chariea Hope Watson, 
R. N. to Miss Mary Ramsay, yotuucst daughter 
of the late William Ramsay, Esq. or fiamton. 

In Great King-Street, Edinburgh, Richard 
Panton, Esq. of the island of Jamais and Uni¬ 
versity of Cambiidge, to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late David Morrison, EIsq. of tlie 
llmi. Eut India Company's civil service, Bengal 
establishment. 

7. Dr Anderson, 92d regiment, to GeorgUna, 
third daughter of the late CapU John Gxaliain, 
of the revenue service. 

-r-At Edinburgh, James Nalsmith, Esq. writer, 
Hamilton, to Janet, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Smith* 

8 , At KirkaJdy, Hugh I.urosden of Pltcaple, 
Esq. advocate, to Isabella, fourth daughter of 
WMter Fergus, Em. ofStraibore. 

— At Momlngside, Mr George O. Thomson, 
merchant, Leith, to Mary, wungest daughter of 
the late Jotm Richmona, wine-merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— At « Gaon^i, Hanover Square, London, 
the Hon* Colonel Henry Lygon, M. P.,^ to Lady 
Susan Ellio^ second daugito of the Earl ana 
Countess St Gernudn. 

— At Aberdeen, Oeome Kdth, Esq. of Usan, 
to Etizabeth, daughter of Mr Donald, baker. Aber¬ 
deen. 

— At Ixmdon, Lord Garvagh, to Rosabella 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Henry Bonham. 
Esq. M. P. fijr Sandl^. ^ -^unmi. 
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1 2. At Dunditp, K(hvard Baxter, I‘2aq. merchant 
there, to fJuphenna, youiigei>t rianghtcr uf the 
Jntp WUliam Wilson. E!sq. of Whitfield. 

July H. At Ayr, W. F« Bow, Esq. M. D. Aln¬ 
wick. Northumberland, to June, daughter of 
f^icuC.*C’olonel Mackenzie, late of his Majesty's 
7^d i^imeiit of IlighlandWs. 

— At Edinburcb, David Greig, Esq, W. S. to 

(Tatharine, daiunterof Mr Joslah Maxton, Albany 
Street. ' 

— At Kdinhurgh, John Campbell, Esq. younger 
of Siipcoth, to Anne Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Francis Sitwell, 1‘Isq. of oarmoor Castle, 
Northumberland. 

^ At Ayr, William Forrester Bow, Esq. M. D. 
t o Jane, only daughter of Colonel' George Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

15. Al Btimtisland, the Hcv. Matthew Lei'.li- ' 
man, ininhster of the Gospel at Govan, t(» Miss 
Jane Plli/.'ibcth Buog, daugntcr of the late llolMirt 
lloog, Ksq. 

— At Biddeiidcn, Kent, the Right lion. I-ord 
George Henry Spencer Churcliill, son of hia 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Ilex'. Dr Narcs, Rector of 
Oiddenden, and niece to the Duke of.'Marlborough. 

—* The Hon. and Rev. Henry Edward John 
Howard, youngest son of the Eurl of Carlisle, to 
Henrietta Elizabeth, claughterof J. Wright, Esq. 
of Miippcrly, in the county of Nottingham. 

— The liight lion. Lord De Dunstanvjlle, to 
Miss Lemon, daughter of Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart. 

li. At Kneesworth House, tlie residence of 
Francis Pym, jun. Esq. Henw Smitli, Esq. third 
son of Samuel Smith, Esq. of Woodhall Park, to 
Lady Lucy Leslie Melville, eldest sister of the 
Earl of Leven and Melville. 

— .\t Croydon, Surrey, Frederick John Bassett, 
Kstp surgeon, Coleman Street, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of tiie late James Dickson, Esq. of Croy¬ 
don, and niece to the late Mungo Parktii, Esq. 

15. At Orchardmaim, the Rev. Thomas Strii* 
tlicrs, Hamilton, to IsabeUa. ddost daughter of 
Adnin Brydon, Ksq. Orchardtuaiiis. 

At 77. Rose-.street, Edinburgh, John Ren- 
wiek, mereliant, Lcitl), to Jean, daughter of the 
late Wrn. Scott, Esq. formerly of Bctacli, Dum- 
frips-shire. 

10 . At Ashte<\, in Surrey, Robert Campbell 
Scarlett, Esq. eldest son of James &arlett. Esq. 
M. P. to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
('Corge Smitli, Esq. Chief Justk^of the Mauritius. 

— At Tuam Cathedral, Edward Barrington, 
Ks(l. of the 5tli dragoon guards, son of 5«ir Jonah 
Banington, JudTO of his MtOesty's Court 
iniralty in Ireland, to Anna Hamilton, third dai%h* 
ter of Netterville B'ake, of Bcrming Ilor^, coun¬ 
ty Galway, Esq. uid grandmieoe ,ta'Viscount 
Netterville. 

— At Aberdeen, James Ross. Esq. solicitori 
Edinburgh, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Dyoc, M. D. Aberdeen. 

2i). At Castlemilk, James Hotchkis, Esq. of 
Tcniplchallj W. S. to Margaret, youngest daugh¬ 
ter or Th<}mas Hart, Esq. of CnsUcroilk. 

— At llatho, the Rev. J. .F. Maefarlane, ShcUlo- 
stonc, Glasgow, to Ellsabctli, eldest daughter of 
Mr John Anderson. 

At kMinburgh, tlio Rev. John M. Turner, 
Rector of Wclntslow, Cheshire, to Miss Louisa 
i^wis Hobertron, thii^ daughter of the late Cap¬ 
tain Gco^e Robertson, of the R. N. 

At Varmou^ Church, John Joseph R^n- 
M>n, Esq. to Cordelia Anne, only daughter of Jbhtt 
Diuiby Palmer, of Yarmouth, m the county 
of Noifoik. 

— At Sidmouth, Charies Butler Stevenson, Esq. 
late of the Scots Greys, to Harriet Mary-Ann 
(*rahatn, daughter of the late Jams* Graham, 
Kaq. of Richaidby, Cumberland, 

z3. At Edinburgh, James W. Dickson, Esq. ad- 
vfxsttte, to Jeanette Helen, daughter of the late 
James Morison of OreenHeld, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robtf t Plenderleith, Bor¬ 
land, l^teslcme, to MIm Jean White, Peebles. 

At Edinburgh, Henry Eiulefleld, Esq. son 
of Sir Henry Charln Engleflel£ to CaUte- 
fine, eldest daughter of Honry Witham of JUir- 
tmgton, in the county of York, Esq. The cere- 
miKty was performed by the lUAt Rev. Dr Ca¬ 
meron, Catholic Bishop, and afterwards by Sir 
Henry Moncrieflf Wellwood, Bart. acciMrding to 
the forms of ^e Church of Scotland* 


July 27 . John Hutton, merchant. to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Peter Wood, Ki-q. 
Rosemount, Leith. 


DEATHS. 

1H34. Feb. At Calcutta, Colonel Jolm Taton, 
honorary Aid-de-Camp to the Govemor-Geneml, 
imd late Commissary-General, after a period of 41 
years service in the Hon. E^Mndia Company’s 
militan' service. 

April 2. At Quebec, in the 29th year of his age, 
Robert, son of the late Henry Johnston, Esq. of 
Moadowbank. 

20. At llio Janeiro, Mr John C. M*Dougal), 
midshipman on board his MaJeRty*s ship Siiartuite, 
and youngest son of the late Duncau M*I)ougal), 
Esq. Ardiiitrive. 

IjO. At Jamaica, Itr Peter Gfacc, son of the late 
IRi^Grace of ('upw. 

May’V. Mt I'homas Thomson, overseer, Plan- 
laljiRi Plaisance. eas^wil Demerary, son of the 
late Mr Alexander Thomson, tobai^nist, Etliii- 
burgh. 

' 6. At sea, Colin Bruce, Esq. on his passage from 
Jaipatea, aged 

At Kingston, Jamaica, Dr Colin Camiibell, 
formerly OiGreenock. 

21. At. Litchfield, Connecticut, Mr John Cotton, 
aged 108 years, a revolutionary iiensinncr. Mr 
(!otton serx'cd seven years in the old French war, 
and seven years in the revolutionary war. 

June 9. At Quebec, Ensign J. D. Cogan, of the 
HHth regiment. 

12. A t the ('ovntess's Bush, county of Kilkenny, 
Mary Costello, aged 102 years, ller mother, M:i- 
tilda Pu'kman. died precisely at tiie same age. 
Her grandmolfflr died at., the age of 120. Her 
gixAt grandinptffiFs age is not exactly known, but 
It exceeded IRBySears, and long before her death 
she had to be rocked in a cradlo like an infant, 
Mary C'ostcUo's brothee Uvad beyond a hundred 
years; at tlic age of 90 he workecl rcigularty, and 
could cut down half an acre of heavy grass in one 
day. 

15. At Stirling, Mis Gleig, wife of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Gleig. 

16. In Duhlln, Walter Thom, Esq. of Aberdeen, 
formerly editor of the Correspondent and for tlie 
last few years Joint propiiator and mitor of the 
Dublin Journal. 

Junol7. At Pau, capital of tlic Basse I^rcnccs, 
Major StuAit MaxwiuV of tlie Royal Artillery. 
This Gallant Ofllcer died in the yrime of life, his 
constitution having been early worn out in the 
service of his country. His remains repose no 
far distant from one of the brilliant achicx emonts 
of the British army, at which he had the honour 
to assist—tha battle uf Orthes. Uc served seve¬ 
ral campaigns in ihcJBcninbular war; command¬ 
ed a Br^^c of Arti^Y at the Battle of Vittoiia; 
Wii a Companion of the Most Hmiourable Mili¬ 
tary Order of the Bath; and known to the literary 
world as the Author of a Poem, ** entitled ** The 
Battle of tlie Bridge." 

19. At hU house. Grange Toll, near Edinburgh, 
Mr Robert Wight, late fanner. West Byres, Or- 
mieton; in the 78th year of jibi age. 

— At Mofiht. vc^ suddenly, Alex. Molfbt, Emj. 
of Loqh Hit, aged fs years. 

20. At DcvnnpurttrW.Jpuming, Esq. Rear-Ad¬ 
miral of the Blue, and f:ompanion 01 the Most 
- Honourable Militery Order 01 the ft4h. 

— At Bath, the lion. AlexUia Duncan, eldest 
daughter of V'iscouul Duncan.' ' 

— At PBrtfteld, Mr William Edgar, merchant 
in Glasgow. 

21. At Scotstown, Alex. Moir, of Scotstown, 
Es<i. 

22. At Frome, Mary White, aged 105 years- 

23. At Warriston House, Miss Mary Brown, 
eldest dai^htcrof the late CapL Robert Brown, 
LdUi. 

25. At Currie, Mr Thomas HomUtom'^ senior, 
late buildev Kditiburgh. 

26. At Ruiihill, Miss Preghom* daughter of the 
late Robert Dreghom, of Biochaim. 

— At Stranraer, Provost Kerr, of Stranraer- 
—AtHeatherwick House, East Lothian, Geotge, 
eldest son of Capt W. H. Hardyman, Hon. East- 
India Company's naval service 

— At Girvan, Mr Andrew Kirk, aged 74. He 
was 51 years parochial schoolmaster in the parish. 
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Register^—Deaths* 


CAug* 1824. 


June T{, At Thornton Houie, AniUi eldest 
daughter of C olonel c unningham. 

At HadHinaton, Mr Mnn. bhieils, late brewer 
there* in the G71n year of his ogfli 

» At Milton Cotti^e, Capt. Geoige MBCi>her- 
■on* K. N. 

28. At Prestonpans* Ami Comb* daughter of 
the late James Comb* Csq. 

— In Jamefe bqtitfei Edinburgh* Mrs Mary 
Hardy, relict of Mr James uilchnsi, navy agent 
London. 

S9.At Bandirran, aged seven years, Wmtam, 
only son of J. M. Nairn* of Dundnatie. 




Craig- 

r Charles Moodie, of the 


30. At Burnside of DaBieattie, l^vid Copland, 
Esq. late of Orcgoiik . ■*% 

~ At Barmwmnbeod, MrsjlQiet Spottiswood* 
spouse of Mr Mn ftobertson oflAwhead* 

— At Paddingtdib IVilham Enico, Esq. in the 
ilst year of hts age. . . * 

JCny 1. At Kielmim, panah of fifturencekirk, 
after ien years co^nement bytrhfunuitismi, whidh 
she bore with ehevni^v toftitud^ and iCsigna* 
tio n* wifo^Laeut Boott* half pe^fSId 

Mm Oru;^ Smart* r^ct of ililt WlUilin Cun- 
niiiglNttn, llavington. « 

3. At her bouse hi Berkeley Sqaai«,«£x>Dd(Mi. 

the l^wpger Ctfubtess kt MMi^rlo* «| the 82^ 
year of m agei ^ * 

« At ^flQth «t the k^anoed^ of 93 yeoMi* 
33 ilhaiQ i!Mq^^L.D. CmmcMlor of the 

diooeiepf Ely. ^ ^ 

4. In CaveamICSquare, Lcgldon* after a sUd* 
den relapse ofiBhesb, die CountesAof Biowiilow. 

» At Glasgow* Adwi* GTehum, ISm]. ot 
allian. 

Andrew WallaAr/ 

teaoher cwmwicmi^inIn Edinburg]u 
-^At&egMUseW&ifr, WitliMn bcott* second 
■on ofClM IWineorgf Addim 

% ^Lfikm, in hl^^Ht yfar, Sir MeorgW 
Wood, Knt late aa|& ^Of the Co^ 
of Ex^equer. 

& Afhv muriWlu IbUhton. Ametta Charlotte* 
■eeoitdibiKhtiir Of WpM ArdilMId Grant* of 
inttencnAEsk > % 

a*"’" 

^ At WakeflA Jflpet, wife of A^el 
Esq. and MTOd^iMjwtlf Itimto. 

— Fro^^ammalto* afvhn lUpeai) of two 
days,-<&OTt^ERrl of TylMlHMelde^t son^f the 

9. At Moramer Cattaga^Mferkshirc* EJiaahetb, 
rehidof thelato DandMuin* C^. Mthayaf 
Lord Bbbimik WM dau^tn of the late mHm 
H on. Thomas^iUluy. . * ■.i.v 

— At Fnit Williem ter 

nant at AidsMiy* 
farmers in tha 
— AteWdlxi 
com roe 

John^reyi 

— At 
r<du bt 

— At ^ 

in tfew 7(ift ynd||f bw age, and 

* At 7^0 wi4c* Mrs James Haig. 

— After a long and pdinful klmesb* Wm. Hen- 
dMson, Esq. of Nunbolm. ‘f 

— AtlDTenry, liq|or GcimbM Dil^sklCamp- 
beU* 



i«i, WSmm MMqr, 

Aitkcn^ ot Mr 

. je Mbme nU Jamaica, 
ice»E<.q.ofSe8fbr(ttt» _ 

the niL Jjames JeAwyb'' 
nd^ot of tils nuhk- 


July 11. At Gla«gow* Mr John Thomson* 
merchant, aged 71* 

— At C aider Hall* near Carlisle, Isabella Anne* 
eldest daughter Gencia] Sir R. A£miliu8 Ir^ ing* 
Bart, late of Woodhou^. 

13. At iRHiBide House* Abbeyhill, Edinburgh* 
Ann bomqrviUe, aged 73, r^ct of the late Mr 
David Gray, merehant* Edinburgh. 

— At B^^land* Pmielope daughter of 

Miyor Walker. 

— At Leith* William Henderson* Esq. of. Bar- 
dister, Shetland, m |He n9th year of his age. 

14. At B^turgh, Mrs Margaret Macdonald* 
wife of Captain John Macdonald, barrack-master, 
Edinburgh, and youxqjeat aistcr of Sir William 
Bulkeley Hughes of nahoocli, county of Anglcsca, 
North wales. . 

15. At Edinbuun, Gilbert Hutiheson* Lmi De¬ 
pute Judge Advocate for Scotland. 

— At uie ( ottage ot Rockh ill, Mar> Aniir* 
third daughter oi Alex. Grierson, ksq. >ounger 
of Log. 

— At Brunstam, Mrs Brown, wife of Mr John 
Brown, farmer there. 

17. At Meadow Place. Edinburah, Mrs ( atha- 
Tine Webster* widow of the Ro\. John Webster 
— At Ploughlands, near Edinburgh, Mary, 
daughter of Alc>xandeT Eraser, Fsq accountant. 

«« At Walkcr-Stiict, Edinburgh, Gcoige Sandi- 
llinds, Esq. 

19. i harle» T ouis Seeondat, Baron de Montes- 

S Of Oridge-lliU House, in Kent, and of the 
u^L^ede, near Bourdcaux, south of 
. Re was foiinerly a distinguislicd otlieer 
in the Trench service, of jn amunt and noble 
family of Ouienne, anddcmcmlpd ot theilliistii- 
ous Montaiquieu, one of the greatest oinaim.ii(a 
ol Prsnd^terature. *3 he Baron settled in Kent* 
after the revolution ot France. 

— AtCMSbr Lodge, Mn Dr Stewart. 

— At Bainburgn, the Res. Dr Ihomas Tic- 
ming, obe of the mmistets of Edinburgh, in the 
701h year of his lue, and 45th ot Ihh mimstry. 

20. tUQutJiuen Cottage, Mrs Ann M'Murdo, 
rvlidt iKlihe Rev. Geoige Duncan, imnister of 
tupclurutmn, in the 79th year ut her age. 

21. At tha Iftiory, Stinmorc, t.ady Jane Gor- 
donjeldest daughter of the Earl ot Aberdeen. 

— At AbsgdsM Mm Ann Ganoch, widtiw of 
the late Dr Wavier tf Laurencekirk. 

22. At rahnoutlGm the 5Rt!i year of his age, 
George Munro, of the colony of Berbice. 

23. In Qiarlotte-StKOet, Ayr, Andrew Belch, Esq. 
wntogitt Ayr. 

Hrau Sansemate, Mexioo, George Cochran, 
Esq orvhe hoi^ of Robert Cochran and i!)ons, 
yaisl^. _ 

25. AMMiidiBBIgh* James Ballontyne* of 
Holylce. 

27. Mgr Cmqe the Duchess of Gordon* after a 
mo^ severe iBiMIs of above twelve months* 
uMlgh she bore wfBldke greatest fortitude and re- 
jmitton. . 

La^y. At Dray^, near Abingdmi, Berks* 
1Med/93, Wiliam ^Ward* Esq. In hu life- 
Inhe* m II. had cusunbuted many thousands 
aMqilgnu ^gloAi^ nevertheless, he died worth 

pert of which he has left 
Mpong tnem* many oS whom are m indigent ar- 
/Mjnstanceip 

On his passage to Europe, for the recovery 
otfhe8lth*4evlgn George Huntiy Gordon, of the 
Kaifr-lndfiLiBoimnuy's service, youn^ son 
bfO;mtenanbiHBhjir Gowon Cunumng Skene, 

— Off suddenly, Mr Win. Rogers* Mas¬ 
ter of hib Maje8ty*s ship Glasgow. 

— At hia ho^ m Duke-Stroet* St James's 
IgNsdon, MMor-Ciennbl Mooquanie, late Goveiw 
nor of New South Wales* 


>3' , ■■ 
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A defence of the letter to the EWlTOl^ Of the’edinburgh review, 

ON MIIIACLE!'s;''^ t , "' ' ' ' , 

The scnlfcrs who have laui^cd 4t tirades are dDacquaioted ytiiJn thiR faith 
of ours ; the unction of the spirit which teadies us does ndt render theui docile, and 
hence all things must be natural to men unacquainted with what is snpernaiuraL 
They will descend with Spinoza vis mcdicatrlv fiatur<e^.ar)tf^ ^arch for the au 

tributes of the Divinity in the inertneseer volubility of matter,—^br, with Hoblws or 
Hume, they will disarm the Deity of his p^vi^er, cast down witK^human liberty the 
essential land-marks of right anc^Tong, and, with Rousdiau, doulH, or, with the 
sage of Fcrney, laugh at all that i«;«Qiered in the Gospel dippensa^'^* They win do 
this, and, w'ith n profaneness and^hsjf^lepce peevd^r tAddeli)^ affix names of re« 
proach to characters the iTii:^t blameless, filling mcir or pampRlcts, with a 

silly bombast, which a man of lettcrd^ nr a Chtistian^^an v^arcely *pen&set but which 
grutilics the appetite of unlettered and profane; as J^qctohtSus has omnia 
culm stolidl magis atlmiiraniur anuiniqnc uivcrsk^uac sub vcr5i| laiitafUla oernuntJ* 

-r J. IC. L. 

t > ^ 

A. 

a' ' ' i ' • , , .V . 

To ihe Editor^of ik^fJii^bur^ * 

Audi allvram partem is a maxim which^thosflf^liilo^onduct the^^eriodical 
press will, I trust, always koep in view f that your respect¬ 

able Miscellany is open to those whojnay cimsider ifietnselvesv gggriev^ in 
its columns, 1 mean to bfFd^somcol^crvatk^ljx^^ ^ vindication;'on the 
article entitled Irish Mfro^leit/' ^ertdj^ in for March and 

April last, professing to. bc ^critit^ue on ni;^^a^lK^ry trfliijdn the shape 
of a letter to the Editor df Bdiuburgli Ro^w. JHiid iSTe reviewer con¬ 
fined his remarks to my proposi^on, tl^ ^iraculuMg^^wers. hsfd >:^vcr 
ceased, and would probably always continue.Jn t&PpPHstiaif^flhurch, 1 
would have been contepte^l^ ham pataed himW^jn silence ;^t as he has 
been pleased to make aii tUifaii^^Tfack upon Cadira^, and tttii^r^igion, it 
becomes necessary to endeavour to counteraot4|&e baneful effects which hia 
misrepresentations may produce in the minds or suph of your readers as may 
be unfortunately Drepossessed ag^Dst both, by exposing them in their true 
colours. 

The reviewer, no doubt, occasionally dispUfs some sound sense, and a 
little good feeling, but his imaginatie^ seems to be so bewildered at the very 
idea of miracles nafipening in any Christian country, that he fr^uently lays 
aside both, and thus involves himself in the greatest contradictions. He 
shews, for instance, his good sepae in ridiculing the worse than trifling** 
plan of those Protestants who ^ deny the fact of the cures,** who msp at 
the certificates of the physicians," and who try the said cures by we tests 
of wliat they deem true miracles ;** and he indicates his good feeling, when 
VOL. XV.* 1 i 






a Defence qj' the Lctier lo the Editor of 

he says^ that “ the absurdity of the Protestants consists in attempting to in¬ 
validate the fact, (of the cures,) by imputing to the patients, the witnesses, 
and the Dignitaries of the Homan Catholic Church, a duplicity, hypo¬ 
crisy, and fraud, which charity scorns and liberality rejects/' Yet, a little 
before, he had designated the miracles, as bartfaced imjHfuhire v" and to¬ 
wards the end of his article, as if forgetting what he had previously written, 
he gravely talks of the ” manner in which the whole affair was got vp and 
carried on at Raiielagh !" 

In the reviewer's a])prehcnsion, the ‘‘ground'^ which both Catholics and 
Protestants have taken up is " vneaiisfaciory for the Catholics are said, 

as usual,” to mix a little bit of sophistry*' in their argument, by main¬ 
taining, what appears to the reviewer a very extraordinary proposition, that 
an incurable disease caniKit be cured by natural means; and the Protestants, 
instead of denying this conclusion," ntfbich the reviewer wisely says '' is 
univarranted, on ike principles of ftttp reasoning, analogy, and vxjmrience,” are 
guilty of the “ absurdiiy” of calling the fact of the edres, and the evidence 
on which they are foundedj^iu question—of trying the miracles by tests, —and 
of having recourse to the mo$t lincharitable insinuations ! He therefore 
laments that “ the Protestarifs have not entrenched themselves within those 
principles from which they could not be driven by all the learning, subtilty, 
and force of the enemy,;" and, of coui^, like a skilful general, ho proposes 
to erebt an|ropregnafae fortress of prindples, out of which neither learning, 
power, nor Strat^ein, shall be able to drive him. He disclaims all unfair 
dealing; anU» ‘‘ casting away from his mind,” with the candour, magnani¬ 
mity, and charity of a Christian hero, the unworthy insinuations of Protes¬ 
tants, whicli charity scorns and liberality rejects," and “admitting the 
cures as told by the patients themselves, und their witnesses," he proceeds 
“ to shew, that these ^res, to all their supposed extent, however wonderful, 
are not superndtnrat” Put before entjSring upon titS mighty task, the re¬ 
viewer, as if afraid qf the solidity of the structure he is about to raise, lias 
the singular precaution to^intimate, that, althouglt the “ cures were sequeitccs 
of the Prince's prayers, and the sacrifice of the m^s, as much so as ei - 
FECTs ARE OF CAUSES, yct it would DOt iieccssarily follow that tliese have 
been brought about by the interposition of Heaven, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of the Prince, or his p6wer trith God !!'!, 

To establish h^ position, that the cures in question are not supernatural, 
the reviewer considers the infall^ile tests oi true miracles,”— secondly, 
the objects for which |lie c^Ves were wrought; and, by the application of 
certain “ principles deduced from these, to the cures before us,” he con¬ 
cludes, “ that there was nothing supernatural in them whatevera method, 
he observes, which rids us at once of all the obstacles about,the efficacy of 
prayer; the efficacy of the mass, tlie power of wdtkihg miracles being con¬ 
tinued ill the Church (^' Home, conspiracy and fraud, and natural causes, 
and brings t]^e question to a short and satisfactory issue!" The main object 
of the reviewer's plan, which, he endeavours to support by a strange misap¬ 
plication of Scripture, ^eems to][bq, not so much to controvert my proposition, 
(which indeed were impossible,) as to shew that miraculous powers cannot 
now exist in the Cathw^ Church, on accowt of certain alleg^ additions to, 
and subti*actions from ^ipturc, which th^eviewer fancies to exist. Yet he 
does not pretend that any of the reformed churches either had, have, or will 
have these powers conferred on them, and therefore the truth of their doc¬ 
trines is to be ascertained by an absolute negation of miracles, contrary to the 
opinion of Grotius, Palcy, the other learned advocates of revelation, who 

consider rairaeles as the criterion of truth ! 

In his borrowed enumeration of the tests of true miracles, the reviewer is 
undoubtedly correct; for as, under the old law, the workers of false miracles 
were to be known by their attempt to withdraw God's chosen people from 
his worship, and to induce them to “ go after other gods,"-—so, under the 
New Testament dispensation, the false Christs and false prophets, who are to 
shew great signs and wonders, will be recognised by their open hostility to 
Christj and by their denying that he has come in the flesh. But as the tests 


the Edinhurfyh lletikiv, on Miracles^ 

given to the Jews did not supersede the exercise of those miraculous powers 
■with which the Saints of the old law were invested, (the whole history of 
ihe Jewish people being a series of miracles,)—so neither do the tests for dis¬ 
tinguishing/a/«^ from true miracles, given to Christians, set aside those mi¬ 
raculous powers which our Saviour promised, toitkouiany limHaiion of time, 
to his followers. To argue, therefore, against the possibility of miracles, mere- 
Iv because there have been, or may be^ false miracles, is not only to deny 
the truth of all history, but to call in ^uic^on revelation itself^. ^ He that 
bclieveth in me, the works that 1 do be 'afeo shall do, and j^eater than these 
slmtl lie do.’ To disbelieve this promise requires, on our part, an apos- 
tacy from the faith; to limit its ope|^tion, depends not on us, but on God ? 
The disciples of Christ who were sent to preach tlic gi^el to every creature, 
preparatory to the consummation, Jiave been follewited by the signs which he 
flescribcd or foretold. They migtil^take up serpents, or drink poison, with¬ 
out being injured, apd the impositighoOf tbeir'buids could cure diseases, 
'tviio will disprove tne miracles wroU^t ip the Church according to his 
promise ? Who can deny their existcnjpe, wit^put rejectltig the evidence 
which human testimony and public recOifids e^ibit in evefy age ^ . 

But not contented with the tests borrow^ Ifrora Dr Doyle, of whom, on 
that account at least, be ought to have spoken inore respectfully, the reviewer 
thinks the test'' given by St. John ih^he IleviEfla^n^; is the seot|rit;^ of the 
Church in every age," (as well, fid* course, hefUrc as q/lw*.the refarmarfoii),— 
that ** it points out, as with a sq,nbeam, the Church which js on^d, which 
is approved of him, and which iV lus own.” Most assuredly ■ the Church 
which should acid unto, or away from the wor^s of St. John’s pro¬ 
phecy, would not be the Churcht which is of God ; but the r^iewer surely 
knows that the Catholic Chur^, which alone has eidsted in every 
age" never did so- Hcj, howiBver, with a reviewer’sljlceilcc,^ adds to, or en¬ 
larges the text, by ap^^ing it to allj^cripture generally, to enable himself 
the more readily to answer a\uoBt^ 0 jie puts, whemer|hc Church of Rome 
has added to, or taken away from Scripturp?—a qufBtipn whic^, it may be sup¬ 
posed, he solves very ^a|i8factorify, by saying ha# done WA,’’ and 

adducing a few instances in support of his assertion. That the same denun¬ 
ciations which St. John records against thiSse'who add..to or take from the 
words of his prophecy, await those who Use fbe same liberties with other 
Scripture, is abundantly obvious; hut before we can arrii^ at. any fair con¬ 
clusion on (diarges of such a aeriou^attire asthoim nia^lip b^ the reviewer, 
wc must previously ascertaiii»;Wliat ^ripture l^^tnd.fjunder what authority it 
is defined and explained. Passing over, howi^Ver, such inquiry /> present^ 

1 shall now proceed to dispose^ of the reviei^’s charges against the Catholic 
Church, of having added tPi and takw from^ Scripture, in the instances ad¬ 
duced by him. ^ ‘ 

We arc accused of h^ving-::'^ taken away the second commandment, 
as to images.” Thiri charge is false, and the reviewer in i;eltevating it, (for 
he is only a repeater of tile caliihiny,) must have known it to be untrue, or 
believed it credulously, without inquiry. ^He is^, to utt bi|i. own,^expression, 
welcome to cither limb of alternative, but, ebarit^^arns me^ito adopt the 
latter, though at the expeiise o^l^is uiidersta^ingsMKIlow'nie, S,tr, to ask 
this theologian, in whose custodyProtestants found^ezr second command¬ 
ment at the time of their pretended reformatlbn ? Tf he cannot answer this 

^ St. Mark xvi. 17, 18. St John xiv- 13. ' 1 Cor« xii« 28. 

^ Defence by J. K. L., p.^a . 

^ It may be useful to the reviewer to be informUf’lhat the book of Revelations 
was rejected by some of the ancients as spurious, (rid. Eusebius L. 3, chap. 28,) and 
St. Jerotn (Epist. ad Dordanum) says, that the greater port of the Greek Churches in 
liis time did not receive it. The early fathers, however, generally attributed tha book 
to 8t. John the Evangelist, and though nut found ii> the catzilogue of the CoqncU of 
l^aodicea, or of St Cyril, it vras afterwards admitted by the Greek and Latin Churches* 
was reckoned amongst the Canonical books by the third Council of Carthage in 397, 
und latterly by the Council of Trent. Eathcr Luther, notwithstanding, rejected it, 
'dong with the Epistle to the Hebrews, and those of St. James and St- Jude! 
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easy question, let him mention by what notable discovery this concealed 
comniandment was found out. But is it really possible to conceive tliat a 
writer, who boasts of “ the blaze of philosophical and religious light which 
illuminates Britain,'^ and who, of course, considers himself enlightened by its 
rays, could be so grossly ignorant as not to know that every word of the ten 
commandments stands in the Catholic Bible as fully and explicitly as in that 
of Protestants? Jf he ivas really so ignorant, it was his duf^ to have exa¬ 
mined the version of the Scriptures used by the Catholic Church and Catholics 
(for ive too liave our Bibles in our houses, though we do not make them 
achool-books,) to have ascertained the fact; nay, farther, he should have 
perused our books of instruction and catechisms, and even in these he would 
have found his second commandment inserted at full length. Should his li¬ 
berality and charity prompt him to doubt my veracity, and make him sup¬ 
pose 1 am committing a piot/s frauds 1 am ready to produce, on demand, a 
variety of doctrinal works and catechisms approved of by our Church, to es¬ 
tablish my statement. As the standard of these, I may, in the meantime, 
refer to the Catechism of the Council of Trent, in which the reviewer will 
find the commandment in question It is true. Catholics divide the com¬ 
mandment differently from Protestants, by making wbat Protestants call 
the first and second, the Jij'si, and dividing the tenth of Protestants into two ; 
into the merits of which division 1 do not mean to enter. But it may be 
observed, that, although mention be made in the Bible of the ten words of 
the law, the mode of dividing the commandments is not pointed out, and 
our Saviour comprehensively reduced them to two. The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, in the ]>lau referred to, observes thus on the second com¬ 
mandment of Protestants: ‘‘ Some thinking this to be another command¬ 
ment, will have the two last to have the force of one commandment only; 
hut St. Austin, dividing those last, will have these words to belong to the 
first commandment; which opinion, because it is ^st celebrated in the 
Church, we willingly fdSlow^."’ But instead of disputing about the division 
of the commandments, let us emulate one another in their observance ; and 
whether the precept, thou shalt tiot bear false witness against thy neigh¬ 
bour,” be the eighth or ninth commandment, let the reviewer, in J'uture, 
bear it in*mind when he comes to speak of his Catholic brethren. 

Though the cup is given to all in the Scriptures, our Lord saying, ■ 
Drink ye all of yet the Church of Rome has taken it away, and given 
them only the bread, or wafer, in tlie commuiiion.” But where is the pre¬ 
cept that the people must communicate under both kinds ? Certainly not in 
the words of the institution, for the comandinent, ^l)Tink ye all of it,” was 
addressed only to the Ajnjstlcs, who alone were present at the Last Supper, and 
who were on that occasion appointed Priests, to perform the same act of sa¬ 
crifice and communion, in remembrance of him who had ottered up his body 
and blood, under the appearance of bread and wine, in fulfilment of that pro¬ 
phecy which denominated him a “ priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chisedec.” As Ftiesis, therefore, tne Apostles, and their successors in the 
ministry, were to receive under both kinds, which was indispensable in the 
discharge of their priestly functions ; and ** hence (says Dr Milner) it is 
seen that the command of Christ, on which our opponents lay so much stress. 
Drink ye all of this, regards the Apostles afi I^riests, and not the Laity as 
communicants V' The institution of the Eucharist regarded the whole 
Church ; as a sacrfice and sacrament it regarded the Apostles and their 
successors, and the people, merely as Si sacrament; but the institution does not 
determine whether the jteoph arc to receive it in one or both kinds. We 
find, however, from St. Luk^*s Gospel, that our Saviour himself, on the day 
of his resurrection, administered the sacrament, under the form of bread 
alone, to Cleophas and the other disciple ^; and that the Apostles did the 
same, is equally clear, from the second chapter of Acts, in which mention is 
made of the baptized converts joining in the breaking of bread, and from 


1 Part Third, Sect 39. ^ End oPRelig. Controv., Letter 3P. 

^ St. Luke xxiv. 30, 31. 
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the aofch cliapter, in which the breaking of bread is mcntionetl as having 
taken place at Troas on the Hrst da^ of the week. But the authority of St 
Paul is quite decisive that coinmunxon in either form is suificient^ for he says, 
** whoever shall eat this bread or drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall 
be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord The alternative implied by 
the dii^unctive conjunction or, was considered so strong for communion 
under one kind, that King James's translators actually corrupted the text, by 
substituting the copulative conjunction in place of or, contrary to the 
original Greek, the Latin vulgatc, the version of Beza, and others. We also 
know ^ that the church at Jerusalem permitted the converted Jews to follow 
some of their old customs, particularly the Nazarites, who, during the time 
of their vow, abstained from wine ^; and it is extremely improbable that 
during that time they did not partake of the communion. 

Wc do not, therefore, believe that the cup is forbidden in Scripture to the 
Ijaity; but the prohibition thereof is considered by the Church an aifair of 
digeip/ine solely, which she may alter accoi'ding to circumstances, and wliich, 
accordingly, has varied at different periotjs. In,,the early ages of the CJhurch, 
a promiscuous practice prevailed, of cominunicating sometimes under both 
kinds, and at others under one only. Tertullian ^ in the second, St. llenys •'* of 
Alexandria, and St. Cyprian in the third, and St. Ambrose, 7 St. Basil, ** 
and St. Chrysostom ^ in the fourth century, all mention this practice, that the 
Christians kept the sacramental bread in their houses, to have recourse to in 
case of sickness or martyrdom, and that sea-fearing people carried it along 
with them on their voyage. It farther appears from St. Cyprian, that child¬ 
ren received the communion under the species of wine only. In 431, the 
general Council of Ephesus enjoined the observance of communion in one 
kind, in opposition to the heretic Nestorius, who oppugned the practice; hut 
a few years thereafter,;pn occasion of certain Manicnean heretics, who came 
from Africa to Rome^-pbjecting to tlje sacramental cup altogether from a 
wicked principle Pope Leo excluded ^hem from tl» communion ; and Pope 
(Kclasius, about the end of the fifth century, ordered all liia,flock to receive 
the communion under both kinds, the more effectually to d^ct those con¬ 
cealed enemies of the church. These facts demonstrate, if no other proof 
could be adduced, that the practice of commuiflon under one kind existed 
early in the church. Indeed Eusebius Paulinas i*, and Amphilochius 
testify that Serapion, St- Ambrose, and St. Basil, received the communion in 
one kind on their death-beds. 

Were the differencfi^ betwixt the Catholic Church and Protestants re¬ 
duced to tins single qt^tion, she might probably alter her discipline, and 
allow the Laity the use of the chalice, at least to those who desired it, as the 
council of Basil granted to the Calixtins at their own request, and as Pope 
Pius the 4th did, by desire of the Emperor Ferdinand, by authorizing some 
of the German Bishops to allow the same indulgence to such of their flocks 
as tlesired it And really I cannot understand why Protestants should 
seem so anxious upon this point, when they profess to receive nothing but 
mere bread and wine, or blame our church for withholding the cup, when 
wc believe that, under either species, we receive Christ'Whole and entire, his 
flesh and blood, soul and divinity, being inBeparal||p. But some eminent 

1 1 Cor. xi- 37. 2 Acts xxi. 24, 26. ^ l^umbers vi. 3, 4, S, 18. 

4 Ad Uxor. 1. 2. Euseb. U 6., c. 39. * Euseb. I. 6., c. 44. 

Serm- de Lapsis. 7 *I)e Obitu Satyr- ^ Epiist. ad Cscsar. 

^ Apud Sozotnen, ]. 8., c. 6. 

^0 ‘‘ It is known to every learned reader, that l^nicheiam was an attempt of 
Manes, u native of Persia, in the third century, to engraft upon the Gospel the 
I'ersian system of the two principles, one eternally and sovereignly good, the other 
cternaMy and sovereignly evil. The soul, and whatever is derived from it, they con¬ 
sidered to proceed from the former; the body, and whatever is deflved from the body, 
to proceed from the latter. To the body, and, therefore, to the evil principle, they 
u&cribed the great inequality of power and property among mankind.'* Butler s Remi¬ 
niscences, C. 31., sect. G. ** Uib. 6, c. 36. in vita Ambros. 

In vita Basil. Scss. II. Mem. Granv. Tom. xvii. Odorhamal. 
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Protestants have considered communion under one kind sufficient; for Luther 
himself says, that they sin not against Christ who use but one, Christ 
having left it free to the choice of each ^and he reproaches Carlostadius 
for having " placed Christianity in things of no account, such as amimunU 
eating under both kinds in which opinion he is followed by Melancthon 
Bishop Montague asks, Where doth the Scriptures command the baptism 
of the infant, or the people to receive the sacrament in both kinds ** ? And the 
French Calvinists, in their synod held atPoictiers in 1660, expressly decree, 
that the bread of our Lord's Supper ought to be administered to those who 
cannot drink wine^ on their making a protestation that they do not refrain 
from contempt Kven in England an exception is made btf Act of Farlia^ 
ment^ from communion under both kinds, in case “ necessity did otherwise 
require 

I now proceed to the second branch of the reviewer's charges, of having 
added doctrines to Scripture. These charges we deny, and 1 shall presently 
refute them in due order. 

1a7, The Catholic Church, it is said, has added the doctrine of a middle 
state, or purgatory, us it is called. Her doctrine upon this point is, that, as 
nothing defiled can enter into heaven, those pious jiersons departing this 
life, ])ardoncd as to the eternal guilt or pain, yet obnoxious to some tempo¬ 
ral penally, or with the guilt of some venial faults, are purged and purified 
before their admittance into heaven That the souls of tlie saints of the 
old law were detained in a middle state, till our Saviour's resurrection, cannot 
reasonably be questioned ; and the extraordinary fact mentioned in Uie S27th 
chapter of St. Matthew, “ that many bodies of the Saints which slept arose, 
and came out of tlieir graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many,” is quite decisive of the point. Indeed, we 
learn Iruiii St. Peter, that, during the time our Saviour's body lay in the 
sepulchre, he went and jireached unto the spirits in prison, which some 
tnne were disobedient **.” Our Saviour himself plainly intimates the ex¬ 
istence of a middle state, when he says, “ that whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy (Hiost it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither 
in the trortj to come which evidently implies, that some sins are forgiven 
in the world to t;ome,” the place for forgiving which must necessarily be 
some middle state, as maintained by St- Augustine “ and St. Cregory the 
Great And the most learned of the ancient fathers, as TertuUian St- 

Cyprian St. Ambrose^’, St. Jerora^^ and Eusebius. Emmissenus all 
ixplahi the/WA'oa mentioned by our Saviour, in the fifth chapter of St. 
INIaltbcw, to mean a middle state of suffering in therfi^t world. 

There are many other texts of Scripture which support the doctrine in 
question, hut passing over these, I cannot avoid noticing the direct allusion 
to a middle state in the Apostle's creed, in which we profess to believe that 


^ Taptiv. Bab. cap. de Kuch. - Epist. ad Gasp. Guslol. 

3 Tom. ii.. Germ, folio 100 Witt. Edit., Tom. vii. p. 360. 

^ Origincs Saerte, p. 306. '■* On the Lord’s Siipj^er, c, iii., p. 7. 

Burnet’s Hist, of tteform., P. ii., p. 41. Heylin, p. 58. For proclamation to 
llmt cli'cct, sec Bishop Sparrow's Collection, p. 17. 

7 Cone. Trent. Sess. 25. Gother’s Papist misrepresented and represented, 
s 1 Peter, iii. 19. 20*. 'J Dc Civitat. Dei. 1. 21, c. 13 and 14. C. 6, cont. 

Jiiluin c, 15. L- 4, Dial, c. 39. Lib. de Anima. c. 17, Lib. 4. Epist. 2. 

In ca. 12 Lucie. ^ * In cii. 5 Math. 1-5 Horn. 3. do Epijihan. 

• 1 cannot resist the temptation of quoting the scnUnicnis of two Hebrew doctors, 
in unison with those of St. Peter, both of whom lived prior to tlie incarnation of our 
I.ord. llabbi Haccados, in explaining the I’rojihccics, introduces the Messias speak¬ 
ing thus :— J have decreed 1o descend into JtcU^ to deliver the souls of the just ^ tthich 
my Father did thrust thither in the rod ofliU anger, for Adames sin.'' L. inscriU Ke- 
relator Arcanorum. And Rabbi Simeon, more ancient than llaccodus, after alluding 
to the passion of the JMcssias, says, ‘‘ Then will his soul descend into hell^ xchere it 
shall remain for the space of three days, 1o bring from thence all the souls of the just 
ami ancient fathers." Rabbi Simeon apud Coccium, L. 2 de Christ. Salv, Art. 4. 
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our Saviour^ after being httrk-d, descended into hell/’ I know that Pro¬ 
testants generally explain the word '' hell” here used to men the grave ; but 
this construction is absurd, as well as inconsistent, and at utter variance with 
the different signiffcatioiis tlicreof in holy writ. “ Some (says Calvin) are 
of opinion, that no new thing is said (in these words ' he descended into 
heir,) but that a repetition only is made of that which was formerly laid 
down in the article of his burial, because the word hell” is frequently used 
in the Scripture for the grave. Uut two reasons are contrary to this their 
opinion, by which I am easily led to dissent from them. For what an ab¬ 
surd thing would it be to declare a matter not obscure in itself, first with 
plain and clear words, and afterwards to signify it, rather than to clear it, 
by a more intricate enumeration of words: for as often as two sayings are 
joined together to express one thing, it is requisite that the latter be an 
exposition of the former. Now, what a strange exposition would it be if 
one should speak thus: When Christ is said to be buried, it significth he 
descended into hell ! Moreover, it is not likely that any such superfluity 
of words should in any sort creep into this brief compendium of our creed, 
wherein the chief heads of our faith are summarily stated in the fewest 
words that can be used The word “ Iiell/’ in common acceptation, denotes 
the abode of tlio damned, but it is also used, in many places of Scripture, to 
signify a middle state. Thus tlie Psalmist, speaking of the resurrection ol* 
(Jhrist, says, “ my fiesli also shall rest in hope, for thou wilt not leave rny 
soul in hell - It would be impious to suppose, as Calvin did ^ , that the 
place here mentioned, or tlie prison alluded to by St. Peter, in which our 
Saviour preached between the period of his death and resurrection, was the 
hell of the damned. 

Ilut had the doctrine of a middle state been less clearly revealed in Scrip¬ 
ture than it is, still the tradiiionanj belief of its existence among the pri¬ 
mitive (Miristians, down from the apostolic age, is sufficient'to secure the 
assent of all impartial Christians, who, with the eyes of faith, can throw a 
retrospective glance at antiquity, and associate themselves in sentiment with 
the brightest ornaments of Christianity. To enumerate instances of this be¬ 
lief, from the writings of the early fathers, would be an easy task, but J 
shall merely content myself by referring to the writings of Tertulliuii **, St, 
Cyprian ■'*, St. Ambrose St. Jerom ", and St. Augustine Even some of 
the Reformers, and especially Luther and Latimer, acknowledged this doc¬ 
trine ; and the formjcr jpxprcssly says, “ I strongly believe, yea, 1 dare boldly 
say, 1 know there is a'purgatory To those who disbelieve our doctrine, 

1 would recommend to consider one question, which perhaps never occurred 
to them, viz. in what place the soul of Lazarus was, between the period of 
Ills death and that of his restoration to life ? But 1 have dwelt too long 
upon this point. 1 canikot, however, withhold the expression of my surprise, 
that (Catholics now-a-days should he insulted and abused for holding such 
a doctrine, when the doctrine of an universal purgatory has become quite 
fashionable, has been patronised by the successors of Calvin at Geneva 
and by many liberal Clergymen of the Church of England. 

1 Sunt qui opincntur non aliquid novum hie dici, sed aliis verbis repeti quod 
|)riii5$ dc sepultura dictum fuerat; quaridoij[uidem Inferni vocabulum saepius in Scrip- 
tiiris pro scpulchro tx>natur, &c. Sed eorum opinioni rationes duis repugnant, quibus 
ego fucile ducor ut ab iilis dissentiam. Quantum Cnim oscitantisc fuisset rem minime 
diflicilem verbis expecUtis ct Claris demonstrarc, obscuriore deinde verborum com- 
itidicarc magis quam declarare ? Nam quoties locutiones duae rem eandeni 
cAjirirnentes simul conncctuntur, postcrlorem esse prioris exegesim corivenit. At 
\cTo (pmlis crit ista exegesis, si quia ita loquatur, Qutxl Christus sepultus e$sedidtur« 
KigniHcat ad Infernos descendis.se ? Deinde non est verisimile irrepere potuisse super- 
lliuini vjusmodi battologiam in compendium hoc, ubi summatim quam fieri potest, 
l^auciasimis verbis prcecipua ffdei capita notantur.** Instlt., L. 2, C. Id, sect, fi. 

^ Psalms xvi. 9, 10. ^ Instit., L. 3, c. 16. 

L. de Anima, c. 58. ^ Epist. 52 ad Antonin. ® In c. 3. Epist. ad Corin. 

" In c. 5, Matt. ® L. 20. De Civit. Dei c. 24*, and L. 21. c. 13. Serm. 41. De 
Sanctis. yin Diaput. Lipsica. Encydop. Art. Geneva. 
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^dtifj Akin to and corroborative of the last-mentioned doctrine, is that of 
prayers for the dead. This was a very early practice, and always existed among 
the Jews, the chosen people of God. In particular, we learn Irom the se¬ 
cond book of Machabces, that Judas Machabeus, “ thinking well and reli¬ 
giously of the resurrection,” ordered sacrifice to bcofffered for the sins of the 
dead, “ for if he had not hoped that they that were slain should rise again, 
it would have seemed superfiuous and vain to pray for the dead */* The 
same practice is mentioned by Josephus ; and the Jews, even up to the 
present day, make a solemn prayer for the dead, called ilaskaba Now, 
this practice is no where reprobated in Scripture, but, on the contrary, is ap¬ 
proved of by St. Paul, in liis first epistle to the Ciorinthians, who, in arguing 
for the resurrection, asks What shall they do Avho are baptized for the dead, 
if the dead rise not at all ? AV^hy arc they, then, baptized for the dead ?”— 
as if he had said. If the dead are not to rise, what benefit can they receive 
from the prayers, fasts, and ahns-dccds of tbc living? The woid ** baptize” 
is here used mctapliorically by St. Paul, to signify punisbment or affliction, 
according to the meaning adoj)tod by our Saviour, when he says, 1 have a 
baptism to be baptized withal,”—and when, in reply to the sons of Zebe- 
dee, he asks, “ Can you drink of the cup (chalice) that I drink of, or be 
baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized?” And the same 
definition is given by Su Cyprian and St. Gregory Nazianzen That 
the practice of j»raying for tijc dead existed among tlie primitive Chris¬ 
tians, is supported by the testimony of the early fathers. St. (’Icmcnt, in tlie 
second age, says expressly, that “ St. Peter taught them, among other works 
of mercy, to bury the dead, and diligently perform their funeral rites, and 
also to pray and give alu»s for them Tertullian, who lived in the 
same age, says, “ Wc make yearly oblations for the dead V' And Origen '* 
ill the third, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and St. Jerom in the fourth ”, and 
St. Augustine'^- in the fifth age, all mention this pious practice being in use. 

Catholics, however, arc not singular in their belief on this point, for many 
good staunch Protestants, some of them divines, are agreed with .us. Dr 
Johnsoifs sentiments are well known. “ Let not (says Bishop Forhes) the 
old practice of praying and making oblations for the dead) received through¬ 
out the udiote Chrhttan world, an<l the whole Chvrchy almost from the times 
of the Apostles, be any longer rejected by Protestants, as unlawful or 
vain Nay, (says tbc celebratedDoctor Jeremy Taylor,) we find by 

the history of the Machabecs, the Jews did pray and make offerings for the 
dead. Now it is very considerable, that, since our Saviour did reprove all 
their evil doctrines, practices, and traditions, and did argue concerning the 
dead and the resurrection against the Sadducoes, yet he spoke no word 
against this public practice, but left it as he found it; which he who came 
to declare to us all the will of his Father would not have done, if it had not 
been innocent, pious, and full of charity 

3///y, The next point is the invocation of Saints, which the Council of 
Trent prescribes to Bishops to explain thus, that the Saints who reign xeith 
Jesus Christ offer up their praxfcrs to Godjor men ; that it is good and t/jc- 
jfw/ humbhf to itwokc them) and recur to ihetr prai/ers and assistance, in 
order to obtain henejits p'om God, through Jf ws Christ his only Son, oxir 
Eord) who alone is our Redeemer and Saviour I'his, like all our other 
devotional acts, is done “ through Jesus Christ,” yet it is said to interfere 
with his mediatorship ; but this is a most erroneous idea, and, by a parity of 
reasoning, St. Paul, in desiring the prayers of the first Christians, might with 
equal justice be charged with the crime imputed to us. But who has ever 


t 2 Mace. c. 12, v. 43, 4t, 43- 2 £>(. Bello Judaic, c. 19. 

^ Faucus Fagius, in c. 14. Cor. xv. 29. 5 0e Ccena Dom. 

6 Orat. de Epiphania* < Eplst. I. de St. Pet. ^ De Corona Milit. 

^ Epist. ad Roman, and Horn. 35 in St. Luke. Catech. Mystog. 3. 

^ ” Horn. 3 in Epist. ad Philip- ; ^2 Knchirid. c. 110. and L. De Cur, pro mortuis c. X. 
13 Discourse on Purgatory, i** Liberty of Prophesying, No. 11, p. 345. 

1*^ Cone. Trid. Sesr* 25. 
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been guilty of this absunlity^ or of calling in question a practice sanctioned 
by airchristiana P If, then, fellow-sinners ask the prayers of one another on 
earth, and obtain aid in conacquencc, muHo magis may they expect assist¬ 
ance from those happy spirits who, having “ sliuffled off this mortal coil,” 
arc now ei^oying the rewards of their labours. To suppose that death de¬ 
stroys the religious ties which knit kindred souls togetlier on this side the 
Kjnve, or annihilates that communion of saints" which we profess to be¬ 
lieve in, is but cold philosophy, is at variance with our best feelings, and 
inconsistent with that true charity which never faileth. But why argue 
speculatively, when we have an assurance from our Saviour himself, that the 
Angels in Heaven rejoice at the conversion of a sinner^; and when we find 
the doctrine believed and attested by such writers as St. Dionysius®, St. 
('letncnf^, and St. Justin Martyr^, in the second age. Origin^ in the third, 
St. ('Iirysostom^ and St. Ambrose' in the fourth, and St Augustine** in 
the fifth ? I cannot omit Luther’s testimony, who says, 1 agice with the 
whuh Christian Church, and am of opinion that the Saints in Heaven are 
to be invoked^." Nor that of Bishop Montague, “ I do not deny that the 
Saints are mediators, as they arc called, of prayer and intercession. They 
interpose with God by their supplications, and mediate by their prayers^®/' 

4/^/y, We are accused of worshipping images. On this point the Council 
of Trent declares, that “ though the images of Christ, the virgin-mother of 
Cxod, and the other Saints, are to be kejit and retained, particularly in 
churches, and due honour and veneration paid to them, yet that nc ai v not 
tobciicue there is any dminity or power in them, Jor which ivc them, 

or that any thing is to be asked oj fhctii, or that trust is to be placed in them, 
as the heathens of old trusted in their idols And in our catechisms wo 

are taught, that we must by no means pray to pictures or images, because 
they can neither see, nor hear, nor help^®." In fact, in respecting the 
images or pictures of (Christ mid the Saints, we do no more than what Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants do, in rc.s]i(’cting the materials of the Bible, because 
they contain the written word of God, nor as both do, in valuing the picture, 
bust, or relic, of a dear friend or relative, on account of their originals. It 
is upon this (says the great Bossuet) that the honour given to images is 
founded. It cannot he denied, for instance, that the image of Jesus Christ, 
crucified, must excite in our minds the most lively recollections of him who 
hath loved us so much as to deliver himself up to death for our sakes^^." It 
is agreed, hotvever, among our learned Doctors and Divines, that these me¬ 
morials of religion form no essential part of it, and that the Church, without 
ever altering her doctrine, can extend or confine the practice according to 
times and circumstances ; ** not wishing (says Bossuet) that her children 
should be tied down servilely to visible objects, but desirous to excite them 
by such means, or remind them, as it were, of raising their hearts to God, 
to offer him, in spirit and truth, that rational service he expects from his 
creatures 

That images and pictures were in use among the early Christians, and 
that during the alleged purest times of the church, is evident from Ter- 
tullian^^ and other ancient writers’^'. But laying aside these authorities, 1 
shall adduce Protestant authorities in defence of the practice, the testimony 
of an adversary being less exceptionable. Luther, for instance, defended 
the practice against Carlostadius and his followers. ** Images, (says Bishop 
Montague, In answer to the author of the Gagg for the New Gospel,) 1 
know, have three uses assigned by your schools. Stay there. Go no farther, 
and we charge you not witli idolatry Again, The pictures of Christ, 
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and the blessed Virgin^ and of the Saints^ may be had in houses^ and placed 
in churches; respect and honour may be given them. Frotesfants give it. 
You Papists say they must "twi have Lfitriam^ say we. You give them 
DiiUii z I* *qiuerrel not with the term though 1 could. There is a res{)ect due 
to the pictures of Clirist and bis Saints. If you call this Duliaj we Pro¬ 
testants give it too : let doctrine and practice go together ; we agree ^Mr 
Tfaorndyke observes, that to the images of the Saints there can be 710 
idolatry, so long as men take them for Saints, that is, God^s ereatures, much 
less to the images of our Lord; for it is the honour of our Lord, and not of 
his initige^ ” He again says, who takes the Pope for Antichrist, and 
Papists for idolaters, can never weigh by his own weiglits, nor mete by his 
own measures. Let them not, then, think to lead the people by the nose, to 
believe they can prove their supposition when they cannot^.’’ “ You can 
(says James the Sixth, addressing himself to the Scotch Bishops) endure 
lions and dragons to be figured in your churches, but will not allow the like 
place to Patriarchs and Apostles^.” llis worthy predecessor. Queen Bess, 
of pzoujt. memory, retained a crucifix on the altar of her chapel, but Patch, 
the fool, broke it, no wiser man (says Heylin) daring to undertake such 
a service^.*’ 

&thiy. The next subjects of discussion are the doetrincs ©f the real pre¬ 
sence and transubstantiation, the great stumbling-blocks of Protestants, as 
to which greater misapprehension exists on their part, perhaps, than on any 
other point of controversy between them and Catholics. Both doctrines are 
so closely connected, the one following as a result of the other, that 1 have 
classed them under one head, but shall explain them apart, beginning with 
that of the real presence, which doctrine the reviewer considers ** as neces¬ 
sary a consequence from traiisubstantiation, were it true, as light is from 
the sun.*' In arguing, however, against the Lutherans, who hold the ab¬ 
surdity of consubsianUation, or a real presence, without transubstantiation, wc 
maintain, that transubstantiation is a necessary consequence of the real 
j>resence, deeming it superfluous to discuss the manner of Christ’s presence 
in the sacrament till the question whether he be present be settled. In fact, 
transubstantiation is just the real presence, proj}eHy understood. 

With regard, then, to the real presence, it is clearly established by the 
words of the institution, as reported by three of the Evangelists. St- Mat¬ 
thew relates, that our Saviour, at his last supper, “ took bread, and blessed, 
and broke, and gave to his disciples, and said. Take ye and eat, this is my 
BODY. And taking the chalice, (or cup,) he gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying. Drink ye all of this, for tuts is my slood of the New 1*cstament, 
WHICH SHALL be shed for many for the remission of sins St. Mark uses 
the very same words, “ This is my body**~^** This is my blood And in St- 
Luke we find the words, “ This is my body” —and “ This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood St. John is quite silent as to the institution, in 
accounting for which circumstance St. Augustine thinks, that the reason pro¬ 
bably was, that he had said many things before concerning the body and 
blood of our Lord After relating the astonishing miracle of the barley 
loaves and fishes, and that the multitude, who had been thus miraculously 
fed, had next day followed our Saviour to Capharnaum, St. John informs us, 
that} alluding to the perishable nature of the food they had received, and to 
the manna, our Saviour observed, that his Father gave the true bread from 
heaven that He was “ the living bread which came down from heaven. 
If any man eat of this bread he shall live for ever, and the bread that 1 will 
give is v\y flesh, for the life of the world. The Jews, therefore, strove among 
themselves, saying, how can this man give us his flesh to eat?" This, then, 
was the time for informing them that he spoke only figuratively ; but in¬ 
stead of doing so, our Saviour enforced still more strongly, in language even 
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more explicit than he had formerly used^ the real participation of his body 
and blood. The Jews were the first who doubted, but after the explicit anti 
repeated declarations he mMe in answer to their question, ** how can,'' &c. 
some of the disciples themselves began to murmur, for many of them, 

when they had heard this, said, This saytt^ is hard, and who can hear it P" 
And although he thereupon proposed to them the doctrine of his ascension, 
to shew his power, and to undeceive 'those who may have understood him 
in a carnnl sense, wc are informed, tliat many of his disciples went back, 
and walked no more with imn The exnpsition given by St. Paul is no 
less clear and decided; for, after giving tlm history of the institution, he ob¬ 
serves, that the death of the I^ord is shewn as often as the Sacrament is ad¬ 
ministered ; from wbidi lie draws this conclusion, wlterefore, whosoever 
shall eat -this bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall bo 
guilty <of the body and of the blood of the Lord and lie that cateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discern¬ 
ing the body of the Lord L" 

Founding, therefore, upon the texts alluded to, and considering that our 
Saviour, in bequeathing the legacy of his love, would leave nothing to itn- 
biguity or doubt—that when he said, Tftis is nn/ hodt/. This is my bloodt he 
did not mean the contrary ; as if he had said. This is not my body, this is not 
nay blood, or only ,fiffnres of my body and blood; the Catholic ('hurch 
teaches, has always taught, and will jierpetually teach, that Christ is really 
and truly presetft in die Eucharist or Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, under 
the outward forms of bread and wine, corporally, yet spiritually, because 
imperceptible to the senses ; and that the communicant receives therein ve¬ 
rily and indeed the true body and blood of Christ, true God and true man, 
yet not in a earnul manner, the body of Christ being glorious, impassible, 
and immortal. 

Were it at all necessary, 1 could fill a volume with testimonies from the 
early fathers in support of this doctrine. Let a few suffice. St. Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom at Rome in the year 107, and 
who was a disciple of St- John the Evangelist, alluding to certain heretics of 
his age, says, ** They allow not of the Eucharist and oblations, because they 
do not believe the Eucharist to be the flesh of our Saviour, which suffered 
for our sins ^ St. Justin, who suffered martyrdom about 1(»7, in his 
apology to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, thus explains the doctrine of the 
real presence: ** We do not receive this as common and ordinary bread and 
drink; but even as, by God's word, Christ Jesus, our Saviour, became flesh, 
and had flesh and blOod for our salvation; so are wc taught that this food, 
which, by the prayer of the word of God, is made the Eucharist, and 
wherewith our blood and flesh by conversion are fed, is the flesh and blood 
of the self-same Jesus incarnate ^ And St. IreiiDeus, who died about SQ4, 
in disputing against tlie Valentinians, who, among other errors, denied 
Christ to be Son of the Creator of the world, but who admitted the real pre¬ 
sence, asks them, ** How can they be assured that the bread, in which 
thanks are given, is the body of their Lord and the cup his blood, if they 
do not acknowledge him to be the Son of the Maker of the world ^ ?*' Re¬ 
ference may also be made to the writings of St. Cyprian ® , Origen ® , Ter- 
tullian 7 , St. Ambrose ® , Optatus.Melevitanus ^ , St Gregory Nyssen 
St. Chrysostom &c. for similar testimonies. Indeed, so explicit was the 
faith of the primitive Christians on the doctrine of the real presence, that 
the heathens from thence took occasion to accuse them of the crime of eat¬ 
ing human flesh, which slanderous accusation was repelled by St. Justin 
Attains the martyr Tertullian Origen and others, who explained 
that the real presence did not import a carnal participation. 
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The Ecriptural e\ridencc for the real presence appeared so strong to Lu¬ 
ther, that although he urished to call it in question^ he durst notventure^for be 
says, “ f clearly saw how much I should tUlreby injure Popery ; but I 
foiind myself caught without any hope of escaping, for the text of the Gos¬ 
pel was too plain for this purpose^/* But in maintaining this doctrine 
against Oarlostadius, Zuinglius, and otbersj with all his characteristic warmth 
and ferocity, he invented the absurd and inconsistent system of consubstan- 
tiation ; and his reforming contemporaries, in the true spirit of Gospel 
liberty, invented other systems for tliemselves; and, incredible as it may seem, 
it is computed that not less than i^o hundred diilcrent explications, upon the 
doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, were promulgated within a 
few years after Luther’s revolt. Of all these, that adopted by Calvin^ of 
a bare figure, or real ahaence of Christ’s body in the Sacrament, appears to 
be the most consistent with itself; and almost the whole of the rest have 
amalgamated therewith, or disappeared. For instance, it is vouy difficult to 
know the precise doctrine of the Church of Kngland upon this Sacrament; 
but certain it is, that many of her brightest ornaments believed the doctrine 
€>f the real presence. “ Christ (says Andrews, Bishop of Winchester) 
said. This is my body ; he says not in this or that way it is ray body. We agree 
with you as to the object, the whole difference resjiecls the modus or manner 
of the presence Again, “ AFe believe a teal and true presence no less 
than you do. The king, too, believes Christ not only rcalljf present, but 
truly adorable, in the Eucharist ■’.” Such, also, were ilie sentiments of 
Bishop Lawrence Archbishop Laud Bishops Montague Brainhall ”, 
Cosin and the celebrated Hooker 

Tlie mi/ presence being thus established, the doctrine of transuhsiantiation, 
which, as already observed, is neither more nor less than the real presence 
properly understood, follows as a necessary consequence ; for it is evident 
that Christ’s real presence in the Sacrament must exclude the matter or sub¬ 
stance of the elements; a conclusion which has been admitted by some of 
the most learned Protestants, in arguing against the Lutheran system of con- 
substantiatiun. When we say that the bread and wine are changed into the 
body and blood of Christ, (which change is called truiisubstantiation,) we do 
not mean (hat any creation takes place, the body of Christ being incapable 
of increase, diminution, or change ; or that the substance of the bread and 
wine becomes the matter of Christ's body by transfusion, or incorporation, 
or in any other way ; but that the bread and wine after consecration cease 
entirely, the accidents still remaining 

St. Augustine, in arj^^ing against the Donatists, laygit down as a rule, 
that when any doctrine is found generally received in the visible church, in 
any age whatsoever, whereof there is no certain author or beginning to 
found, then it is sure that such a doctrine came down from Christ and his 
Apostles This rule will hold equally good in the nineteenth, as in the 
fifth century ; and to avoid the force of it, the opponents of transubstan- 
tiation have pretended to discover that the doctrine was introduced long after 
the apostolic era* Many travellers accordingly set out on this Utopian voyage 
of discovery ; but the result of their labours has demonstrated the futility 
of their attempt, as a proof of which, these voyagers have assigned different 
degrees of latitude (the hmgitude is out of the question) to the object of their 
research. Some pretended to have ascertained that this doctrine originated in 
ike thirteenth century, because the word transubstantiation did not appear to 
have been used till the time of the fourth Lateran ('ouncil; but these were 
easily disposed of, by reminding them that the dispute was not about the 
word, but about the doctrine. Others assigned the eleventh century, because 
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Bereiigarius then called the doctrine in question; but these were again si¬ 
lenced, when they were told that Berengarius, like Luther^ ** Atood aloite** 
against the faith of .the whele Church, and that their system could only 
stand by adopting this extravagant hypothesis—that the whole people of 
Christendom bad gone to their beds in the disbelief of transubstantiation, 
and had all awoke next morning in its belief, entirely forgetful of the faith 
of tlie preceding night i It became necessary, therefore, to go still farther 
back, to find out this notable era ; and the consequence has been, that some 
of the inquirers admit that they have found traces of transubstantiation as 
high as the fifth century ; while others aclAowledge generally, that it enter-* 
cd early into the Church, but that they are unable to fix the precise period C 
Perhaps the following passage from St. Cyprian (anno 34u) may have aU 
traded their notice: The bread which our Lord gave to Ins disciples be¬ 
ing changed, not in shape, but in nature, by the oinuipotency of the Word, is 
made flesh Or they may have observed similar expressions in Origen 
Tertulliaii St. Ambrose St. t/yril St. Gregory Nyssen T, St. Augus¬ 
tine and others, all bearing witness to the ancient faith. 

The reviewer ridicules transubstantiation with a felicity peculiarly his 
own, and though his arguments may not obtain the palm of originality, they 
will not fail to secure applause by their drollery, set off, as they moreover are, 
with all the archness and humour btfitting such a grave subject. But 1 l>eg 
the reviewer's pardon, for he has displayed a httlu originality, which, how¬ 
ever, i am afraid will not raise him much in the estimation of his party, 
though he has engaged their attention by three notes of admiration. ^I'he 
passage where this originality is shewn is too exquiste a morejeau to escape 
quotation. Were such a doctrine true, it would not only be a standing 
miracle itself in the Church of Rome, but the greatest of all miracles; and 
what would be the most marvellous thing of all, would be calling on us to 
believe a miracle on the testimony of our senses, and reason,'and Scripture, 
when our senses^ and reason, and Sckipturis, wane aNKiiiiLATaii by the 
vnracle, ani> UENUEiiEn incapadle of jouging of' the reality of the 
change JIT’ What! not only our senses and reason annihilated, but even 
Scri^dnre too, and rendered incasHible of Judging! But to be serious, it is 
upon Scripture, and Scripture alone, and not upon reason, as o])posed to 
Scripture, or upon the testimony of our senses, that our belief is founded ; 
htkI sure i am, no Catholic was ever instructed to trust to his senses in this 
mystery, but, on the contrary, was always led to believe that they have no¬ 
thing to do therewith It is not, however, witli Scripture that the reviewer 
eoiiibats transubsttutiation, but with the common-place appeals to the sen¬ 
ses, and with arguments on its supposed impossibility. 

But winnow well this thought^ and you shall find 
’Tis light Hs chaff that fiies before the wind.” 

The doctrine of transubstantiation, then, according to the reviewer, were 
it true, would render useless the senses of sight, taste, smell, and feeling, 
four of our five senses." It ib true, that, by these, we cannot discern this 
mystery of our faith ; but tlic remaining sense of hearing, is here exercised 
to its fullest extent, for faith (says St. Paul) comes by hearing, and hear¬ 
ing from the word of God Thus, by hearing the word of God through 
the Church, we learn our belief. 

But our senses, it seems, would also '' mislead and deceive us, and their 
testimony would he of no avail," if transubstantiation were admitted. Be it 
80 , for argument's sake, that four of our senses are deceiveil—What then ? 
Are these above revelation, or arc the truths of Christianity to become sub¬ 
servient to our senses ? But we have just seen that the sense of hearing, at 
least, is not deceived, and if our faith rest upon our ** hearing from the 
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word of God," our other senses must yield implicit obedience. It Is ft fallacy, 
however, to say that any of our senses are deceived in transubstantiation ; 
for, as already explained, it is a part of that doctrine that the accidents of the 
bread and wine, which are merely the afiections of the senses, remain un- 
ctumged, and are perceived by the senses, which cannot discern the 7tait/re of 
any substance. It is the Judgment properly which may be deceived. Thus, 
when Abraham entertained the Angels, his judgment was undoubtedly de¬ 
ceived at first, in taking them for men ; but it cannot be correctly said that 
any of his senses were deceived in regard of the accidents, of shape, colour, 
&c., which indicated their ftuma% appearance ; nor can it be properly said 
that the senses of the people who witnessed the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
in the shape of a dove, upon our Saviour at his baptism, were deceived, 
though they may have thought that they really saw a real dove. The 
“ senses of sight, taste, smell, and feeling," were not, however, given us to 
be used as tests by which we were to try the divine truths of revelation. 

God thus asserted, man is to believe 
Beyond what sense and reason can conceive, 

And for mysterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent, Heav’n’s authority. 

If, then, our faith we for our guide admit. 

Vain is the farther search of human wit.” 

The reviewer deems it an essential property in a body to be in one and 
the same place at one and the same time,"—and he says, that ** the common 
sense of a I’agan could lead liim to see that a body could not be in fivo 
places at once.” Now, I readily admit with the reviewer, and Plautus, 
whose authority he quotes, what nobody ever disputed, that a Jtatural body 
cannot be in different places at one and the same time, though few, 1 pre¬ 
sume, will deny that the power of God is sufficient to effect it. But to say 
that “ tlic tiling implies a contradiction," is absurd. Contradiction consists 
in affirming and denying the same proposition concerning the same thing at 
the same time, as if J should say that the reviewer was in Edinburgh on a 
particular day, and tliat he was not there that day. JJut ihe true question is 
not coucerning' the j^troperties <f a nai ural hody^ but about the sriaixuAt 
/£/iduLoiiU'iGi> body of our Lord ; and who can define the properties of such 
a body ? 

Can they, who say the Host should be descried 
By sense, define a body glorified, 

Impassible, and penetrating parts ? 

J.et them declare by what mysterious arts 
He shot that body through th* opposing might 
Of bolts and bars, impervious to the light, 

And stood before his train confess'd in open sight. 

For, since thus wonderfully he (lass'd, *tis plain 
One single place two bodies did contain. 

And sure the same Omnipotence as well 
Can make one body in more places dwell. 

T.ct Beason then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp infinity ?'* 

While on this subject, 1 cannot avoid making an extract from a small 
work ^ which should be in the hands of every well-meaning Protestant, as 
affording a complete answer to a great deal of rodomontade, uttered by the 
reviewer, against the doctrine of transubstantiation. He (tlie Catliolic) 
believes Christ’s body and blood to be really present in the blessed Sacra¬ 
ment, though, to all outward anpearance, there is nothing more than bread 
and wine ; thus, not at all hearkening to his senses, in a matter where God 
speaks, he unfeignedly confesses, that he who made the world out of no¬ 
thing by his sole word,—tltat cured diseases by his word,—that raised the 
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dead by hia word,—that comtnauded the winds and the seas,—that multiplied 
bread,—that changed water into wine by his word, and sinners into just 
men,—cannot want power to change bread and wine into his own l>ody and 
blood by his sole word ; and this, without danger of multiplying his body, 
of making as many Christs as altars, or leaving the right hand of his 
Father ; but only by giving to his body a supernatural manner of existence, 
by which, being without extension of parts,'rendered inde)>endcnt of place, it 
may be one and the same in many places at once, and whole in every part 
of the symbols, and not obnoxious to any corporal contingencies. And this 
kind of existence is no more than what, in a manner, he bestows upon every 
giorihed body,—than what his own body had, when born without the least 
violation of his mother’s virginal integrity,—when he arose from the dead, 
out of the sepulchre, without removing the stone,—when he entered among 
his disciples, the doors being shut. And though he cannot understand how 
this is done, yet he undoubtedly believes that God is able to do more than 
he is able to understand.” 

Away, then, with the unmeaning jargon about Unite and infinite,—wholly 
in a place and wholly out of it,—a body, yet nobody,—one body, yet a mil¬ 
lion, ' and the imftossihilttics which ovr limited understandings cannot 
fathom and let us believe, that with God all things are possible. On this 
footing I willingly accept the cynical compliment paid by the reviewer to 
our sagacity, in believing what the sense and reason of other people reject.” 
1 shall close this subject with a single quotation from Luther: What 

Scriptures have they to prove that these two propositions be directly con¬ 
trary—Christ sitteth in Heaven, and Christ is in the Supper? The contra¬ 
diction is in their carnal imagination, and not in faith, or in the word of 
God 

Gthhfy The last doctrine which the reviewer quarrels with is that of the 
sacrifice of the mass, in which he Hnds something truly revolting to our 
(his) feelings.” This xomethiufr is founded on a chimera of the reviewer’s 
brain, that, in the mass, Christ is sacrificed afresh,” in the same manner 
as he ofFeri^ himself on the cross, which is noi the doctrine of the Catholic 
C'hurch, as 1 shall presently shew. Hut a few words previously regarding 
external sacrifice, which the gentlemen of the Reformation (as Bossuet po¬ 
litely styles them) contend has no place under the Christian dispensation. 

V^e find from sacred history, tliat the offering of sacrifice is the most an¬ 
cient of all religious rites. Whether the Pagan descendants of part of Noah’s 
])ustcrity kept up the practice of sacrificing from tradition, or were led by 
the light of nature alone (after having lost the knowledge of the true God) 
to offer sacrifice, need not be inquired into ; but so general was the prac¬ 
tice, that, according to Plato, no nation could be found so barbarous, nor any 
people so rude and savage, who, with vows, victims, and outward sacrifice, 
have not acknowledged a God Aiul Plutarch says, that in his time, a man 
might sooner discover cities without walls, houses, kings, laws, coins, schools, 
and theatres, than without temples and sacrifices'^. But wanting the light 
of faith, the heathens mistook the true object of adoration. “ They became 
vain in their thoughts, and their foolish heart was hardened. For profess¬ 
ing themselves wise, they became fools, and they changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man, and 
of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and ^ eree^dng things.” 

Under the law of Nature, however, dovm to the period of the Levitical 
hierarchy, we find sacrifices of various kinds, which were acceptable to God, 
us those of Abel, Noah, Abraham, Melchisedech, Job, and the other Pa¬ 
triarchs. When the law of Nature was, in a manner, superseded by the 
written law under Moses, a particular class of men were set apart for the 
service of the altar, to offer the sacrifices thereby prescribed, according to 
the forms appointed i and thus the worship of the true God not only became 
more frequent, hut was established in order. These sacrifices, however, were 

* Defens. Verb. Coenae, Tom. VII. Witt. Ed. 1557, p. 388. 2 De Leg. Dial 

3 Adversus Colotcm. 
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mere shadows and types of the Great Sacrifice the new law, or of that 
clean offering which, according to the prophecy of Malachi, was to be offered 
by the Gentiles in every place, all of which were to cease on the introduction 
of that sacrifice which they typified. To select the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, the chief standing rite of the Jewish Church, as an instance—Do we 
not at once see, in the killing and offering of the lamb, a lively representa¬ 
tion of the death of Christ upon the altar of the cross, and in the eating of 
it by the Priests and people, a no less obvious image of the Sacrament of the 
Last Supper ? Therefore, as the Paschal Lamb was both a sacrifice and a sa¬ 
crament, being first oflVrcd by the Priests, and afterwards eaten ; so, iu like 
manner, in coramcinorating the death of the Lord, his body and blood, un¬ 
der tile forms or appearance of bread end wine, are offered up by the Priests 
of the new law before they are received by them and the peoplc- 

\Vhen at length the time arrived for the abrogation of the types,—when 
the substance was to take place of the shadow, by the ushering iu of a more 
excellent sacrifice, and the cessation of the Levitical priesthood,—and when 
“ another priest should rise, according to the order of AUdchUcdech, and not 
ho called according to the order of Aaron f what was the time and occasion 
chosen for this? Just immediately after the celebration of the Passover: no 
intermission takes place, for no sooner is the Passover ended, than our Lord 
takes bread and wine, and afU r thank ,'', gives it to his Apostles, telling 

them, that these were his body and blood, and enjoining tbeni to do the same, 
" in commemoration,” of him. This commemoration” then, or, as St. Paul 
expresses it, the shewing the death of the Lord till he come,” is precisely 
■what is daily done in the sacrifice of the mass, in which the body and blood 
of our Lord arc mystically offered up in an unbloody manner, upon those 
altars alluded to by the same Apostle, " whereof they have no power to eat 
who serve the tabernacle.’* * To persons who arc educated in ignorance of 
our faith, and-whose prejudices arc too frequently the rule of their judg¬ 
ment, the celebration of the divine mysteries, attended with all that solemn 
pomp, and those significant ceremonies which appear in our worship, must, 
1 confess, appear singular; but these persons would do well to consider that 
the essence of the sacrifice docs not consist in these. 

Let 118 now take a retrospective glance at the faith of the primitive (Jiris- 
tians, as to this sacrifice, in those ages in which, according to the opinions of 
Protestants, the Church kept the faith once delivered to the Saints, pure 
and unsullied. St. Justin, in the first age, says, '' Christ instituted a sacri¬ 
fice in bread and wine, which Christians oft’er up in every place’accord¬ 
ing to Malachi's prophecy, which he quotes. St. Irenicus, who lived in the 
second age, observes, that ** Christ, in consecrating bread and wine, has in¬ 
stituted the sacrifice of the new law which the Church received from the 
Apo.stles, according to the prophecy of Alalacbi-.” See also Origin’**, St. 
Cyprian"*, Epiphanlus'^, St. Chrysostom'*, St. Ambrose", St. Augustin**, 
and the other fathers, who all speak with equal clearness respecting the in¬ 
stitution of the sacrifice of the new laiv. 

Thus, Sir, you will see the rcasonablencKS of our faith, and how gross 
the reviewer’s ideas of our doctrine are, by supposing that we believe that 
** Christ is sacrificed afreshf in the same bloody manner lie suffered on the 
cross ; whereas we know and believe, with Su Paul, that “ Christ dieth now 
no more ; death shall no more have dominion over him/* 1 do most readily 
admit, that the passages quoted by the reviewer from the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, destroy every idea of Christ’s suffering, as a sacrifice, iu the mass,” 

that iXf accordinijr to the idea of perpetual svjferinf^, and death,’* so 

absurdly (1 shall not imitate him by saying'blasphemously) fancied by the 
reviewer. But to maintain (as the reviewer does) that this sacrifice, insti¬ 
tuted only a few hours before the great expiatory atonement of the cross, is 
not to be reiterated, because St. Paul shews the Jews the infinite superiority 


^ Dialog, cum Tryphon. 2 jv, gg, 3 Horn. 13 in Exod. 

* Epist. 63. * In Disput. cum St. Grog, in 7 Synod. C Horn. 2‘t. in 1. Cor. 
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of the ftacrihcc of the cross over the sacrifices of the old law, is to attempt to 
set asirle our Saviour^s dying injunction to commemorate his deatli. Not 
merely tliis, but such an argument would strike at Christ’s eternal priest¬ 
hood ; for in what <loes the resemblance of Melchisedech’s sacrifice of bread 
a|id wine consist, if it be not in the sacrifice of the mass? Thou art a 
iViest for ever, according to the order of Melchisedech.” 

Itut the reviewer fancies that the declaration of St. Peter ^whose authority, 
he Ignorantly supposes, Avill go farther with Catholics” than that of St.^ 
J*aui, for Catholics do not, like some Protestants, make any distinction of 
scriptural authorities) '' annihilates the very idea of the doctrine of the real 
j»reseiu’e, and of transubstantiation, as well as of a sacrifice.” He aftcr- 
w'ards, in reference to our Saviour’s ascension into Iieavcn, says, that “ be¬ 
ing there, we are tuid, his himmn nature (as if both his divine and human 
natures had not been inseparably conjoined) is to remain, not to descend in 
the sacrifice of the mass,” until, as St. Peter .says, the restitution of all 
things.” Now, without renewing the discussion on tl*e doctrine of the real 
presence, I would ask the reviewer to peruse carefully the ninth chapter of 
the Acts, in which the account is given of our Saviour’s appearance to Saul 
on the road to Damascus, and his subsequent appearance to tlie disci})le 
Anania^, at Damascus, in a vision ; then to read the account given by St. 
Paul himself, in the twenty-second chapter, in which he also relates our 
Saviour's appearance to him as he was praying in the temple; and, lastly, 
to peruse the twenty-third chapter, in which St- Paul mentions another ap¬ 
pearance at night, in the Castle of Jerusalem, when " the Lord stood by 
him and then say, whether he still believes Christ’s real presence in the 
Sacrament to be incompatible with St. Peter's declaration, any more than the 
different instances of his scmtiblc appearance now mentioned. Indeed, all 
these are more directly opposed to the reviewer’s argument than the real 
presence ; and had the reviewer just reflected a little more soberly, he might 
liave been led to conclude, that the declaration of St. Peter infers tnerely that 
C'hrist is not to descend in the bodily manner he ascended, till the general 
judgment, or the restitution of all things.” 

“ Jiut (says the reviewer) the mass contains in it another doctrine as 
monstrous as any of the preceding, namely, the adoration of the host.” Yet, 
in almost the same breath, he admits, that, if our doctrine be true, the host 
“ deniiinds worship, and the profouudest veneration !” In bis wisdom, 
however, he talks of “ the hit of bread turned into God,” and asks if there be 
“ not blasphemy in the thought ?” Yes, Sir, there is blasphemy, even in the 
thought! But who ever said that a bit of bread wa.s “ turned into God,” 
except the reviewer, and those who, either from sheer ignorance, or design, 
misunderstand or misrepresent our doctrine ? It has already been shewn, that, 
inMead of holding that the substance of the bread and wine becomes the 
■tuaftrr of ('hrist’s body and blood, we believe, that, after consecration, it 
ceases entirely to exist, and that the substance of Christ's body is introduced 
into its place, which, being perfect in itself, is incapable of any increase, 
diminution, or change, whatsoever 

After quoting a passage from St. Augustine, in proof of the real presence, 
for which he gives a ref'erence to St. Chrysostom, (an excusable error, cer¬ 
tainly, in a critic who boasts not his deep reading in the primitive fathers," 
and who wishes not to parade it with an afi’cctation of unparalleled supe¬ 
riority,”) the reviewer all at once turns round, and oddly says, “ But to 
adore flesh, is this not worshipping a creature, and expressly forbidden by 
11 im who has said, that he will not give his glory to another, nor his praise 
to graven images;—which, nevertheless, the Catholics do in the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, and the invocation of Saints and Angels, and even in re¬ 
lation to this bread?” \Vhat, Sir ! is the adoration of that bread which 
came down from heaven," of which the manna was a type, worshipping a 
creature ? ** Idolatry is an act of the mind, whereby we give to something 


* Vateoh. of the Council of Trent, P. 11. No. 25. Holden Analys. Fid. L» ILc. 4. 
Ik-llaimin Dc Fuch> L. 111. c. 18. St. The. Aquin. III. P. Q. 76. Art. 5. 
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created the supreme honour due to God alone; and do we give this honour 
to wine and bread ? The child at the breast would cry, we do not—the beams 
of the roof of the temple would answer, we do not. We give it to the Father 
and to the Son, who is consubstantial to him, and vdto iras madt*. matt; to 
them, and to the Spirit who luoceeds from them, we give supreme worship. 
Wliat seems bread in the Eucharist, we value not. 'I'liose accidental 
(jualitics of bread and wine, winch we distinguish from the substance, but 
which yet are tangibic, ami would suffice, like carnal food, to nourish the 
bo{ly, are not the object of our worship ; but that impassible and immortal 
Cion made Man, which they conceal— Him wc worship Oh ! how ab¬ 
surd and inconsistent are the ideas of our opponents, when they thus tax us 
with idolatry ! Hear what the JcarncMl Dr Jeren»y Taylor says: Idolatry is 
the forsaking the true Ciod, and giving divine worship to a creature or to an 
idol; that is, to an imaginary (liod. Now, it is evident that the object of 
their (the {.'atholics') adoration in the blessed Sacrament, is the only true and 
eternal God hypostatically joined witli his holy humanity, w’hich humanity 
they believe actually present, under the veil of the sacramental signs. And 
if they thought him not present, they are so far from worshipping the bread 
in this case, that themselves profess it idolatry to do so ; which is a r/e- 


•numsfration that their soul has nothing in it that is idolatrical - 
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viewer is equally mistaken in his ideas of the honour we give to the Virgin 
Mary, and the invocation of Saints and Angels: but as the subject has been 
anticipated, 1 shall leave liim to entertain any notions he pleases of the irio- 
ther of our Lord, of her of whom it was prophesied that ai.i. grneraiwn:i 
should call her hh s.scd. 


Before dismissing the subject of the mass, 1 must be allow^ed to mention 
4 n extraordinary fact intimately connected with it, which will startle many 
people, but no pirsuu wiH dare 1o dvuif if* It is this —tii£ SACiUFicr. of 
TIIK MASS WAS AJSOMSJIFI) ItY M’THMl, AT TllK INSTIGATION OF THE 
3)i'.viL, wjio eoNviNri'.n him (as he says) that it avas inoi-ATiiOos. 
But let us liear the matter from Luther’s own mouth : “ 1 must now (says 
Luther) tell a little anecdote concerning my.stdf, for which 1 trust you will, 
my reverend father, forgive me, though it may somewhat disgrace you. 
AAvaking from a sound sleep, a few nights ago, the devil began to dispute with 
me, according to his custom: ‘ Jjistcii to me. Master Doctor/ said he; ^ do you 
consider, that for fifteen years you have said mass almost every day ? What 
if all this while you have been guilty of idolatry, and, instead of adoring the 
body and blood of (liiist, have adored only bread and Avinc?’ 1 ansAvered 
him, that I was a Y)riest lawfully ordained by *he bishop, and tliat having, 
fiom a principle of obedience, discharged my ministry with a sincere inten¬ 
tion of consecrating, 1 saAv no reason to doubt the validity of the consecra¬ 
tion. ‘ True, (replied t^atan,) hut iii the churches of Turks and Heathens, 
is not every thing done in an orderly manner, and in the spirit of obedience? 
Does that authorise their Avorship as orthodox, and perfectly correct? What 
if your ordination were null, and your consecration as vain and useless as 
that of Turkish priests in the exercise of their ministry, or of the false pro¬ 
phets under Jeroboam.^’ PIcre I was seized with a violent sweat, and my heart 
began to heat in a strange manner. The devil is very artful in adjusting 
his reasoning, and he also pushes his arguments with great force ; he has a 
voice strong and roui»h, and is so pressing in his objections, one after another, 
as scarcely to allow you time to breathe. Hence, I can conceive how it has 
repeatedly happened that persons have in the evening been found dead in 
their beds. In the first place, he may suffocate them ; he may also, by his 
method of disputing, cause suclia trouble in tlicsoul, as to render her unable 
to make any farther resistance, and thus she may be compelled instantly to 
leave tlie body, which has nearly been my own case more than once." Lu¬ 
ther then gives five reasons urged by the devil against the sacrifice of the 
mass, which he considered quite satisfactory, and ho says to those who might 


' Defence by J. K. L., p. id. 4th ed. 
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blatno liiin for following these suggestions^ that if ihei/ had heard the devil 
reasoning in the same forcible viaancr as he had done^ theif would lake care 
not to appeal from kis arguments^ to the practice oj' the Chui ch, and the usages 
oj uniitiuitif^ ttdueh would nei^er satisfy them ^ /" 

Such, then, as explained, are those doctrines and practices of the Catholic 
Church which the enlightened and philosophical reviewer denoininatcR, 
not only anti-scriptural, but absurd !* *' It is evident, from the confused 
and ndstaken ideas entertained by him of these, that his theological studies 
have been sadly misapplied. To advise him to begin a fresh and more coin- 
preliensive course of study may be fruitless ; but he will, I presume, be now 
aware, that without this he can never expect to wield his pen cither with 
credit to himself or to the cause which he supports. 

J am afraid, Mr Editor, I am making too great an encroachment upon 
your valuable pages, but justice to my own feelings, and, above all, my regard 
for my religion, will, 1 hope, excuse my diffusencss with liberal minds, fond 
of truth lor its own sake, and regardless whether it proceed from the pen of 
a Protestant or of a Catholic. I shall conclude my remarks on the remaining 
topics handled by the reviewer in another letter; and, in the mean time, 
beg to ^bscribe myself, 

• Mr Editor, 

Your very humble Servant, 

September 1821. C\ C. 


CJf ?lra6 to |L?orSc. 


The whole projicrty of this Aral) consisted of a very fine, beautiful marc. This 
animal the French Consul at Said oil'erod to purchase, with an intention to send her 
lo the King, Louis XfV, The Aral), pressed hy want, hesitated a fong time, but at 
length consented; and having arrivetl with his niagnificeni courser, disinouriteil, but 
appeared to be greatly agitated hj’ contending emotions. Looking first at the gold, 
and then at lus mare, he Iieaved a deep sigh, and exclaimed, ‘ To whom is it 1 am 
going to suireiidcr thee ?—lo Europeans, who will lie thee close, who will beat thee, 
who will render thee miserable I Return with me, my beauty, my jew'cl, and rejoice 
the hearts of my children.' As he pronounced the last words, he sprung upon her 
hack, and in a few' moments was out of sight,”—Go/d*77M/5. 


Ha! seated on thy back once more, 
Skimming like wind the sand-track o’er, 
My heart heats mighty as before, 

My swift-wing’d steed, hurra! 

Thy nostrils snorting,—dark, dark eye,— 
Finn hoofs, that make the pebbles fly. 
Ah ! this to me is ccslacy, 

My swifuwing’d steed, hurra! 

Tjcaving each tow’r and tree behind. 

And gliding fleeter than the w'ind, 

VViih bit and curb to thee resign’d. 

We fly, wc fly, hurra ! 

Now ’inong tangling jungles dashing. 
Now amid the blue stream sploshing, 
Oust clouds rolling, flint sparks flashing, 
Wc fly, wc fly, hurra ! 


Now's no time for foaui’d-bits champ« 

Pawing, backing, neighing, stamping—> 
With gallop fleet and swiil pace tromp- 

On, on, my steed, hurra! 

As if bright faulchion met thy eye. 

And teebir! teebir*! war’s loud cry, 
Sounded ’mid waving banners nigh. 

On, on, my steed, hurra! 

At home, sweet food and rest shall bless 
thee. 

Children, eager to caress thee, 

In their little arms will press thee. 

Their favour’d steed, hurra ! 

C. 


* De Missa Privata, Tom, VIL, p. 469., Witt. Edit. P. 82, Jena; Edit, Germ. 
|K:r Thoms. Tom. VL, p. 86, Altenberg Edit, Sec also the Conference with a preface 
by Ur l.mgard,the celebrated historian, published by Keating and Brown of London. 

* The war-cry of the Arabs. 
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An Kxtiactfrom Trnvels in the Empyrean hy Marcits JEriv^^ F,R-S- 


WE were now shown into the li¬ 
brary of Father "J'ime, and, by good 
fortune, the old man happened to be 
there, arranging sonic volumes which 
appeared to have lately arrived. J 
was much surprised on lookinground, 
to see the iiuinbcr of books so small; 
indeed, for magnitude, the library is 
surpassed by the sorriest modern col¬ 
lection. The whole room was not of 
great dimensions ; about one half of 
it was filled witli books, and tlie 
other was fitted up with shelves, for 
the reception of works as tliey came 
in. We found the venerable Libra¬ 
rian seated at a desk of adamant; he 
bore the marks of the greatest age of 
any being 1 had seen in my travels ; 
his few scattered locks were bleached 
to a snowy whiteness; his face was 
indented with deep furrows; but there 
was a sparkling freshness in his eye, 
and his whole countenance indicated 
a great degree of youthful vigour, 
and uncommon penetration and sa> 
gacity, With your leave, my good 
father, we liave come to survey your 
library.” He turned about, gave a 
uick stare, but uttered not a word, 
advanced nearer. A pleasant 
enough recreation this. Sir, for a lei¬ 
sure hour.” “ IMeasant, indeed! a 
plague on all such pleasures; 'tis suclt 
as these that have not left me the 
life of a dog. Jt is not enough that 
1 should toil on from morning to 
night, and from night to morning, 
continually harrassed with one job 
or another—for every lazy lubber 
throws his burthen on my shoulders; 
but 1 must be distressed with this 
business also, which is every day get¬ 
ting worse upon my hands. Thanks 
to this pretty invention of printing, 
1 hare got more trouble in this de¬ 
partment of late, in one mouth, than 
J used to do in a tliousand years. It 
is not long since a few minutes in a 
morning, every twenty or thirty years, 
were sufficient to bring up my lee¬ 
way. I'he host of writers were not 
so numerous in those days ; and, be¬ 
sides, the difficulty of multiplying 
copies was so great, that all works of 
minor importance were allowed to 
sink into oblivion, and only a few of 


the best were thought worthy of send¬ 
ing to me, that 1 might make a se¬ 
lection : hut now J will have whole 
cart-loads of them at my door every 
year; and were 1 to admit all the pro¬ 
ductions of even half-a-dozen years, 
there would be more than sufficient 
to fill rny whole library, even were I 
to throw its present conteuts to the 
dogs.” “ But,” said I, “ printing is 
now brought to such a degree of per¬ 
fection, and the facility of the oper¬ 
ation so great, that many voluires 
are produced, on local and passing 
subjects, which are never mAnt to go 
down to posterity ; and it would be 
as absurd to pester you with these, as 
it would be to send you a band-bill 
or a lottery-puff. In my humble o])i- 
iiion, then, you would be much reliev¬ 
ed by having some faithful deputy to 
make a proper selection previous to 
your own fin.al revisal,” “ That is 
what 1 have long had,” replied he; 

do you suppose that 1 would have 
patience to tease through their multi¬ 
farious heaps of trash !—no; had J to 
do so, 1 would lose all patience, and 
very likely, some day, in a passion 
kick the whole out of my study door, 
and leave posterity to do their best 
without them. But J will tell you 
how I manage. You see that stream 
which runs into the cistern behind 
the study door,—that is the stream 
called o/»/iwn y it is of quick¬ 

silver, because the particles of which 
that metal is composed are indivi¬ 
dually, when disjoined, very un¬ 
steady and volatile, but, when united 
into one mass, form the steadiest 
and most equable fluid in existence. 
Into that stream, then, are all works 
thrown as they are published. Many 
sink to the bottom as soon as they 
are plunged in ; but all those which 
float down are received into this cis¬ 
tern. Sometimes, from the strength 
of the current, and from one book 
bearing up another, intruders will 
come down; but, as all are subjected 
to an inspection bv me, such are not 
allowed to have a place on my shelves, 
but are thrown out, or put into a by¬ 
corner.” I looked out from the win¬ 
dow, in order to have a view of this 
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famed stream. On the banks, I saw 
a number of people with poles and 
sticliN in their hands, busily engaged 
in pushing off books from the shore. 
They tore out leaves from many, and 
sent them skimming down the cur¬ 
rent. To some they were tying in¬ 
flated bladders of air, in order to 
make them float, while to others they 
hung large lumps of lead in a sly 
manner, by which 1 saw they were 
immediately sunk. Are these 
people employed by you. Sir?"" said 
J. ‘'Employed by me! that they 
are not, indeed,—they are to me a 
continual annoyance, and the cause 
of much vexation and trouble in con¬ 
ducting this branch of my business. 
They very often sink works which 
would otherwise float down unmo¬ 
lested, and their bladders often &u]>- 
port others a good way down the 
stream, to the great annoyance of 
the other floating volumes. But all 
their malice comes at last to nought; 
the feeble threads by which they tie 
on their lead gradually rot away, 
when the incumbered ^vurk rises 
again to the surface, and pursues its 
course with greater E])eed than be¬ 
fore, and their inflated bubbles often 
burst, or silently waste to an empty 
skin, and down sinks the helpless 
volume, and sticks fast in the mud, 
never more to rise.” I was proceed¬ 
ing to say, that, although I thought 
such persons might sometimes do 
harm, yet, on the whole, they were 
])roductive of good ; but I observed 
that, during our conversation, he had 
been busy in laying up some volumes, 
and 1 had missed the opportunity of 
ascertaining what they were. It was 
in vain that I begged him to take 
them down again, to sec the titles ; 
what he had once done was irrevo¬ 
cable ; and, without a moment’s delay, 
lie proceeded to pile up others. The 
first book which 1 had an opportu¬ 
nity of looking at was a thin volume 
of a few pages, closely printed; it 
was Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, 
&c. Oil my expressing my surprise 
at seeing the fair creature so ten¬ 
derly dressed, he told me that 1 was 
not to suppose he could admit every 
one in their court-dress; and be¬ 
sides, said he, 1 could not stow that 
lady and her associates on my shelves 
with such a load of antiquated lum¬ 


ber on their backs, llie next he 
took up were two thin volumes,-—I 
read. Poems by T. Campbell. “ Tliis 
author,'* said Time, “ ought to he 
held up as an example to all modem 
writers, whether of prose or poetry, 
but especially of the latter ; be is 
indeed an ancient in this respect, and 
reminds me of the good old times ; 
he never obtrudes any thing on the 
public without selecting and polish¬ 
ing his pieces with the most respect¬ 
ful care. 1 willingly allot a place in 
ray shelves for him,—voluminousiiess 
is a great drawback to the fame of a 
poet; * The best of things beyond 
their measure cloy,’ as my good 
friend Iloiner used to say.” 1 took 
up a parcel of volumes tied together, 
and marked on the back, “ VPaver- 
ley,” “ Talcs of ray Landlord," &c. 
“ Do you admit these ?” said 1. To 
be sure I do ; and 1 have got them 
bound in the strongest and most sub¬ 
stantial bindings, for many a tease 
will they get from the striplings oi' 
each succeeding generation ; look up 
there, and see in what tatters arc 
those books on that shelf, (these were, 
Tom Jones, Roderick Random, &c.); 
in a similar state will these be by 
the time they are as old." 1 express¬ 
ed my surprise to see many novels 
of less note preserved here. “ You 
need not be astonished at that,” said 
he, “ for a thousand years hence, 
when Civilization, and the ladies ami 
gentlemen of her suit, getting tired 
of their old abodes, shall have taken 
up their residence in Otaheite or 
Kamschatka, when it will then bo 
the fashion to walk on the crown of 
the head, and live at the bottom of 
coal mines, these works will afford 
some degree of amusement. People 
will then be gratified in knowing 
how their forefathers used to walk 
on their legs, and live on the surface 
of the earth,—how their grand¬ 
mothers and maiden aunts used to 
sip tea, gossip, and coquette. Would 
it not have interested you to have 
heard how the mighty Csesar delight¬ 
ed in sporting his four-in-hand,— 
in what manner he set about sha¬ 
ving his heard,—how the grave, the 
thoughtful, stoical, and philosophic 
Cato, got into a passion with his 
wife for not mending a bole in his 
cloak,—or in what manner a Roman 
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nymph would whimper and whine 
when she supposed herself in love ? 
Here,” said he, taking up the cele¬ 
brated works of a noble poet, are 
books which 1 must put on my 
shelves. Their poetical merit is 
undisputed. I say not so much for 
their morality, but I have a great 
variety of readers, and 1 triiist please 
all. To be sure, 1 have books which 
even angels might condescend to per¬ 
use,—at the same time, I have others 
which afford special merriment to 
fiends.” Excuse me. Sir, but I 
think the binding of these is not so 
strong as will enable them to endure 
the handling which they will receive 
if their future fame shall continue to 
equal what it is at present.” “ Pooh!” 
said he ; " do you think the rage is 
to continue for ever ? Many circum¬ 
stances conspire to heighten contem¬ 
porary fame,—novelty, eccentricity, 
birth, &c.; now-a-days, it is as great 
a miracle to hear of a poetical lord as 
of a poetical ploughman or shcep- 
slicarcr.” A few more poetical works, 
and also some volumes on other sub¬ 
jects, followed, but with such rapidi¬ 
ty, that I was barely able to ascertain 
their names, and liad no opportunity 
of getting his remarks on them. 1 
observed Wordsworth put by care¬ 
fully ;—This is a poet,” said the 
librarian, who will by no means be 
neglected by posterity, although he 
will perhaps be saved the rather dis¬ 
gusting preference of being bandied 
about in every clown's mouth, yet 
he will not want bis admirers of a 
particular cast. Aye, aye, this is our 
Dutch poet^ ! pah ! I feel the smell 
of a fish dung-hill; well, well, he 
must go in; he has merit, but 
strangely applied. It is a pity 1 did 
not construct a second gallery, for 
such poets who delight in grovelling 
among the dung*hills of Parnassus, 


and diving amidst the mud of the 
pools of Helicon.” 

“ 1 perceive. Sir,” said I, that 
of the works which you are kindly 
storing up for futurity, a great pro¬ 
portion is of the poetical kind. Sure 
the present age has been wonderfully 
prolific ill this department ?” “ Yes,” 
returned be; 1 have now in iny 

possession a pretty mass of this im¬ 
mortal lumber. The labours of 
Hercules were but childrens' toying, 
compared to the toil of wading 
through my poetical shelves. It 
was a good turn that those Goths 
and Vandals did me the other day, 
in del I • dishing the greater number 
of my shelves of Greek and Homan 
compositions; I had not the heart to 
do it myself, and 1 confess I was a 
little vexed when 1 heard it was done; 
but it was a very good thing ; it 
made those works which survived be 
more esteemed, and their merits 
better appreciated. 1 wish some¬ 
thing of the same kind would hap¬ 
pen to purge my modern shelves, 
otherwise 1 shall have to look out for 
a new house ; and yet 1 am afraid 
this cannot be ; that trick they have 
got, of printing by multiplying copies 
indefinitely, will baffle all attempts 
of tbis kind.” 

I began to observe, that, though 
priming may cause trifling inconve¬ 
niences, yet these are inRnitely 
counterbalanced by its advantages; 
but he interrupted me—“ It may be 
so ; I have not leisure to consider the 
matter ; all I can say is, I wish the 
man who first invented it had been 

at-. But I am trifling here, 

when my presence is required else¬ 
where. Good-morning, Sir!" and he 
darted away in an instant, leaving 
us in astonishment at so much agi¬ 
lity displayed by such an aged and 
decrepid being. C. 




Jb this a viHion, or by Mature wrought’ 
l^liontastio—wild—luxuriaut* I UumUl dL*em 
That it wab Kden> did these rooks not socm 
Too rugged and stu|M^ndoii!4 for the tiiought 
Tve form'd of tliat fair garden; yet, sure, nought 
Can this excel. Oh ! only mark that stream, 
On which these beauties all xdlected gleam; 


Do not the trees bend downward, as they sought 
To eatch one parsing glance of thiii their queen, 
(Thedesert-queeii ,for whom this scene was made) 
Amid her <»urt of rocks an<l woods array'd. 
Through which she trails her robe of siiver-sheen, 
W'hile countless mellow throats rich music })Our, 
And wm goy smiles from every happy flower I 
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CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF DR TUCKER. 


Both the character ami writings 
of Or Tucker lay strong and decided 
claitris (o our esteem and admiration, 
llis talents, his principles, his con* 
duct. Ills original and acute investi¬ 
gations, all tend to elevate and en¬ 
large our conceptions of the grandeur 
and dignity of human nature. Ani¬ 
mated by feelings and principles of 
a pure and lofty kind, his soul re¬ 
volted at the pitiable degeneracy of 
his fellow-mortals. Resisting the 
attractions of the highest circles of 
society, in which his brilliancy of 
fancy, wit, learning, and superior 
intelligence, always made him a wel¬ 
come and distinguished guest, this 
wonderful individual retired to ban- 
qwet ill the delicious enjoyment of 
his own thoughts, in a humble situa¬ 
tion in an obscure village, and this 
when he was in the full bloom and 
maturity of life. His was not the 
retirement of the decayed rake, who, 
having outrun every sensual gratifi¬ 
cation before the meridian of life, and 
finding himself incapable of tasting 
tlic sweets of intellectual enjoyment, 
retires to drag out the remainder of 
his days in a morose, misanthropi¬ 
cal, and miserable seclusion. 

That knowledge wliich others ac¬ 
quire by many years of experience 
and painful study, he seemed to he 
intuitively possessed of ; so that he 
appears to have been formed by Na¬ 
ture to elevate the human character, 
by his dignifi cd, patriotic, and vir¬ 
tuous conduct, and to illustrate her 
powers and laws by his talents and 
investigations. Experiencing himself 
the advantages of thoughtfulness, 
self-eoinmand, and contentment, he 
constantly inculcated the necessity of 
tlicsc upon others ; and he has been 
heard to declare, that, altli'^ugh the 
gates of heaven were open to him, 
he would not enter them until he 
had coolly considered the consequen¬ 
ces which would result from his do¬ 
ing so, both to himself and others. 

I have been told by my deceased 
father, who had the honour of being 
acquainted with Dr T. in early life, 
that he was then such an enthusias¬ 
tic lover of fame, as to say, that if 


Divine Providence would give him 
the choice of a life of pleasure, with 
the certainty of his being forgotten 
after death,—or a life of complete 
misery, to be recompensed by a last¬ 
ing posthumous fame,—he would 
gladly embrace the latter part of the 
alternative. But his subsequent con¬ 
duct evinced a total revolution in 
opinion upon this subject, liis ami¬ 
able manners and agreeable disposi¬ 
tion, it is true, gained him the es¬ 
teem and approbation of all who 
knew him; but he rather shunned 
than courted popularity; and had 
not his writings been such as to j)cr- 
petuate his name to the latest poste¬ 
rity—except in the hearts of a very 
few friends—the small portion of 
dust which covered the mortal re¬ 
mains of l>r Tucker would have 
consigned his name to everlasting 
oblivion. 

The following is a fragment of his 
composition, which wds placed as a 
mark in a book of my father's which 
the Doctor had been perusing. As 
the production of that great man, it 
must, I should presume, be interest¬ 
ing to your readers: 

“ Science is the surest path to 
wealth and eminence, the best and 
noblest source of worldly enjoyment. 
The cultivation of Science presents a 
constant, rich, and boundless field of 
exercise, pleasure, and improvement, 
to the whole energies of liuman in¬ 
tellect. All other exercises and en¬ 
joyments are apt to cloy upon the 
mind, and constitute no lasting or 
substantial gratification; but the 
more wc court and gain the good 
graces of Science, we are the more 
strongly induced to cultivate and 
admire her. All other pleasures and 
possessions fluctuate in the fleeting 
train of Fortune. Knowledge, se¬ 
cure in conscious strength, erects 
alone her giant form, and boldly de¬ 
fies the assaults of every earthly 
power. It is a solid and imperish¬ 
able treasure, which enlarges the 
mind, improves the heart, produces 
liberality and magnanimity of senti¬ 
ment, elevates its possessor above the 
world,—gives him, in some degree^ 
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a foretaste of the enjoyments which 
may be supposed to charm the soul 
in a future state> and assimilates him 
with beings of purer hearts and 
brighter intelligences than human. 

“ The man who is unacquainted 
with Science can form no just or 
adequate conception of the Deity- 
To him the works of the Almighty 
are uninteresting and unconvincing^ 
because unintelligible. Like the 
beasts around him, he sees and re¬ 
ceives the benefit of the dilUrcnt 
productions of Nature, without ever 
inquiring how, or for what purpose 
the) are produced. And it is tliere- 
fon: a matter of no surprise to me, 
that an ignorant and foolish man 
should call in question the existence 
of a Supreme Being. But that men 
of judgment, reflection, and learn¬ 
ing, can seriously doubt that this 
vast and magnificent world is the 
production of an omniscient, omni¬ 
potent, and eternal Being, is, to me, 
an inexplicable wonder. ^Vho can 
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contemplate the beauty and harmony 
of the heavenly bodies,—explore the 
various chemical combinations of 
natural substances,—observc the ad¬ 
mirable mechanism and ingenuity 
with which the different parts of the 
animal body are adapted to perform 
their numerous wonderful functions, 
or the constitution and powers of the 
mind, without being thoroughly 
convinced that they are the inven¬ 
tion and production of matchless in¬ 
telligence and design ! 

The beauty, perfection, and 
magnificence of this world, however, 
are only a proof of the power and 
wisdom of God; and if they mani¬ 
fested nothing more, we might view 
Him in the light of a cold-hearted 
and reckless spirit, who amused him¬ 
self by forming a world to delight 
his own eyes, and a race of beings 
whose happiness he disregarded. But 
His handiworks arc likewise preg¬ 
nant with convincing demonstratiuns 
of His infinite benevolence." 

J. D. 
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Now let the flowing cups be crown’d ; 

Comu and Irij) it a.s W'c go 
]^et feasting, mirth, and joy abound, 

And let us on the gods bestow 
I'huir offerings due. There was a time 
When all such mirth was thought a 
crime, 

While Egypt’s queen, by passion driven, 
Our capital and state hud to destruction 
given. 

Madness unutterable! and did she dream 
That beardless catamites—the scum 
And refuse of mankind, and shame, 

To itome’s eternal gates durst come ? 
Dreamer, awake!—turn, turn and fly ! 
Cxsar defends our Italy : 

Buin ])ursues thee, baste away, 

Thy fears are real now, thou victim of 
dismay. 


Fly, timorous dove, the hawk is o’er thee, 
Tlie lightningof his eye confounds thee; 
Fly, helpless hare, ruin’s before thee. 

The huntsman’s cralty net surrounds 
thee. 

Croat in her wickedness, and brave, 
Dreading no state but that of slave; 

A stranger to effeminate fears, 

Fast to her ruin’d realms unshrinkingly 
she steers. 

Her throne a ruin now she sees, 

Serene, unfaultering, and unmoved; 
And the fell asp she dares embrace 
As if’t had been a thing beloved. 

Stern in her gloomy purpose—death—. 
Mistrustful of a Roman’s faith, 

Dreading the curled lips of Scorn, 

She never would consent a triumph to 
adorn. 
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not to be wondered at. Their siin 


How iiif.'^cnious arc people in tor¬ 
menting tlieinstilves ! and bow much 
of the unliuppiiiess we experience 
may lie attributed to our own folly ! 
It wotild seem, from tlie pains wc 
take to create grievances for our¬ 
selves, when, in the Aviso iiiul merci¬ 
ful tn-cler of things, we are cx('ni]»ted 
from their burden, that avo Avere so 
constituted as to he incapable of liv¬ 
ing without them ; or that, like the 
epicure Avho must have recourse to 
the pres(Tij>tions of art for ])arLially 
restoring bis lost appetite, we could 
perceive no charm in any thing cal- 
culateil to give us ]ilcasure, wiihout 
our senses being previously sharpen¬ 
ed for its enjoyment by ihc bitlernobs 
of pain ! Like a lunatic standing 
beneath the tottering fragment of 
some beetling rockj Avhere he cA'cry 
moment starts Avith apjjrehension lest 
it overwhelm him, and yet is un- 
Avilling to ([uit his station, because 
in the frowns of the giant clilf, and 
ill the contemplation of iinpendiug 
danger, there is soiriething that 
]deases his wild imagination, and 
fills it Avith sublimity ; so wc in liki 
manner avoo misery for the romance 
attending it, and, like a Aveak-iniiid- 
ed girl, who, by novel-reading, has 
relined UAvay the small sliarc of rea¬ 
son Avhich originally fell to her por¬ 
tion, bit doAvn and sigh, and, by 
the Iielp of a diseased imagination, 
fancy that wc arc liappy, because we 
arc sentimentally miserable, 1 do 
not mean, by this, t<» insinuate that 
any thing like sentimcnlal refinemeiit 
mingles itself with the ideal misery 
experienced to such a degree by the 
family of (iletihowan. Talking to 
them of sentiment Avoidd ho like 
talking to an Kstjuhnaux of the lux¬ 
uries of civilized life, the heautios of 
a Venus do Medicis, or the riches 
and grandeur of the Temple of Solo¬ 
mon ; yet their unhappiness, though 
differing in degree, is still of the 
same species, and derives its origin 
from the same cause—the unrestrain¬ 
ed licence of a luxuriant imagination. 
But, indeed, their credulity, in this 
rea)>ect, as well as every other pecu¬ 
liarity attached to their character, is 
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plo and unchanging mode of life aL 
most entirely precludes the exercise 
of reason, so that passion and fancy 
have, in consequence, usurped its 
dominion ; aitd it is well known to 
what a pitch of extravagance these 
may at last arrive, in the absence of 
that })rineiple implanted in man to 
restrain them. 

1 had been made acquainted Avitli 
most of the particulars 1 have al¬ 
ready detailed, iesj>ecling this singu¬ 
lar family, ])revious to my JiaA'ing 
seen any ol‘ them excepting the laird ; 
ami judging from Avbal. I had heard, 
that a sight of the wliole gtoup Avould 
more than coirqK Us.'ite the tiajuhle of 
a visit, I Aveiitj in the summer of 
182.'*, to witness ill person, a spec¬ 
tacle Av'liich my imagination had of¬ 
ten diverted, itself in drawing, and 
to satisfy my scruples as to Avhether 
the leports of fame concerning them 
were authentic. 

It was then the season for cutting 
their liuy; the morning had been wet 
and stormy, and they Avcrc all busily 
engag(‘il in dragging it from the 
lower meadow along the margin of 
the burn, to prevent its being swept 
away by the little current, sliould 
it happen to swell A\ith the rain. 
Horses and cars (machines which, 
from their convenience, are still in use 
among the Moorlands) AArcrc employ¬ 
ed ill tliis service, to bear the hay 
to drier and more elevated spots, 
Avhere a number of the ladies Averc 
engaged in iedd/n^^ it, in order to 
])rcp*are it for ricking. 'llic laird 
liimself was driving one of the cars ; 
his two sons were loading them at 
the meadow; one or two of the 
younger females were laking the 
ground after them, and the rest were 
tedding along with the older ones— 
the Avhole forces being draAvti out 
on this occasion, excepting the old¬ 
est dame of all, who was left to keep 
the garrison and prepare their vic¬ 
tuals. 

The only plan 1 had of introdu¬ 
cing myself was, to feign a story of 
my having come to visit a mineral 
well, situated in the bottom of a 

M m 
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deep and rocky burn that forms the 
western boundary of their farm, and 
goes under the title of (.ilenhowau 
Linn. To this well^ which, from 
the taste and colour of its water, 
together with the vast quantity of 
ferruginous slime it deposits in the 
fissures of tlic rock whence it issues, 
evidently proceeds from, or has 
its course over, a bod of iron ore, 
they attribute a great many virtues 
and healing qualilies of which it is 
entirely destitute, ileing told that 
they looked upon a visit to it by a 
stranger as an honour paid to them¬ 
selves, and that on tlicsc occasions 
they displayed all their courtesy and 
complaisance, in directing the visi¬ 
tor where to find it, and in ex¬ 
plaining to him the wliolc arcana 
of its medicinal properties, I had no 
doubt, that, by representing it as the 
object of my visit, I should meet 
with a very favourable reception. I 
had been warned, likewise, to be¬ 
ware of committing myself in point 
of cti(iuette, and in rtuulering them 
that homage which their pride dc- 
maiulvS from all who visit tlicm ; 
determined, therefore, not to be 
wanting in this particular, I went 
up to the ladies, who, before 1 came 
forward, had boon standing and sta¬ 
ring at me like so many statues ; and, 
putting my hand to iny hat, and 
?»owing to them with the most pro- 
ff)Und respect, 1 wished them all 
good speed. Some of the younger 
ones were bare-headc<l; the older 
sort wore mutekts with long flap- 
pets, which hung down the cheek and 
tied under tlieir chin, exactly in the 
shape of those hideous fiumiol head¬ 
dresses worn at night by our grand¬ 
mothers, as a preservative from cold 
in the head, and consequent tooth¬ 
ache and rheumatism. In most 
other respects, their dresses were 
uniform,—short jackets, or bed¬ 
gowns, as they are called, or else 
gowns, tucked up to their waist, and 
fastened in a largo knot behind them, 
like the hunch of a dromedary— 
short petticoats, that reached little 
farther than their knees—bare-foot¬ 
ed, and hoskins upon their legs- 1 
fancied that a slight expression of 
regret at being caught by a stranger 
in dishabille, was discernible in their 
countenances; but to speak of deep 
scarlet blushes, and that confusion 
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under which the frame trembles and 
the tongue refuses to do its office, 
was out of the question. 

In returning iny salute, they all 
curtsied in the most grotesque man¬ 
ner, making the whole bend at the 
knee, and holding their bodies so 
erect and motionless as to represent, 
by their sudd<‘n loss of attitude, the 
idea we conceive of a giant dwind¬ 
ling, with an instantaneous and im- 
])erccptiblc motion, into a pigmy. 
'J'he under hem of their petticoats 
dropping suddenly to the ground, 
was the only circumstance by which 
you could ])crccive the duck they 
were making; and these, as they 
rapidly swallowed up their legs, de¬ 
monstrated at the same time the 
depth of their curtsey, which must 
hav(' been almost the whole length 
of the limb from the knee down¬ 
wards, as their petticoats, whicli 
then touched the ground, reached lit¬ 
tle farther than the knee when stand¬ 
ing erect; so that if depth in any 
way enhances such an honour, iny 
salute was certainly repaid with in¬ 
terest. I then addressed myself 
more particularly to an old sybil, 
who stood nearest me, and who ap¬ 
peared the most ancient of them all, 
to whom, by interlarding rny story 
with a great many episodical Misses 
and Mems, I at last made knowni 
the pretended object of my visit. My 
politeness had already won th(*ir 
good graces, and rendered me a fa¬ 
vourite ; but tins honour done them, 
of visiting their well, was its very 
highest consummation. They all 
shewed, by their looks, how much 
they were gratifled ; the old Miss, 
in particular, to whom 1 had address¬ 
ed myself, and who, in consequence, 
had been most highly honoured, 
curtsied repeatedly, smiled, or ra¬ 
ther grinned, with as much polite 
cheerfulness as the contracted vnus- 
cles of her face were capable of ex¬ 
pressing ; and after a great many 
tedious digressions upon the virtues 
of the well, and the high rank of 
those who had from time tp time 
come to taste of its waters, she at 
last succeeded in satisfying my in¬ 
quiries, by giving me the necessary 
directions for flnding it. 

My expectation before reaching 
Glenhowan was, that as the day was 
not very favourable to hay-winning. 
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1 would find tlicra all in the housc^ 
and thereby have ail opportunity of 
beholdinf; the interior of their man¬ 
sion, Rt the eainc time that I contem¬ 
plated themselves; and now, that I 
had unfortunately found them in the 
field, I saw that iny object would be 
only Imlf attained, unless some plan 
could be devised for calling as I 
lasscd by to the well. I therefore 
linted that I had lU'glected to bring 
a disli with me to drink out of, sup¬ 
posing that this would induce an in¬ 
vitation from my old directress to 
ask for one at the house. Hut how 
was 1 mortified to hear this dilemmaj 
wdiich 1 thought was unanswerable, 
save in the way I had calculated up¬ 
on, immediately obviated by the as¬ 
surance that no dish was necessary, 
as some superior being had kindly 
planted beside tlic well, for the ac¬ 
commodation of visitors, a certain 
species of grass peculiar to that place 
alone, with a long grooved leaf, in 
the form of a spout, which, when 
applied to the aperture in the rock 
whence the water issuefl, conveyed 
the current into one’s mouth witliout 
the smallest difficulty or inconve¬ 
nience ! She assun‘d me, with great 
seriousness, that the grass had been 
ordained to grow there for no other 
purpose; and that 1 might be certain 
of knowing it, (as it was impossible 
I could have seen it any where else,) 
she pulled a broad leaf from where 
she was standing, and bending the 
sitles of it over her iingcr so as to re¬ 
present the groove, described it to me 
as minutely as possible, and then, by 
laying tlic one end of it upon the 
palm of her hand in a fiat position, she 
shewed me the way in which 1 must 
ajjjdy it to the rock. Though by no 
means pleased with this Bubstitutiou 
for one of her own dishes, 1 was ob¬ 
liged to conceal my disappointment, 
and agree with her that it might an¬ 
swer as good a purpose; and after 
thanking her witl) a most profound 
bow, which 1 also vouchsafed to all 
the others in succession, 1 took my 
leave of her, and proceeded forward to 
the w611. As my way to it led me 
past the door of the house, however, 
and as I knew that one of the Misses 
must be within, 1 resolved to call and 
ask a dish from her. 11 was very pro¬ 
bable that she, like her sister, would 
suggest the grass also; but 1 would 
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then have gained my object, and be 
careless of either her well, her dish, 
or her Aacrer/grass, having only made 
a shew of these being my motives 
to excuse my visit, (wliich would 
otherwise have appeared imperti¬ 
nent,) and procure an introduction. 
As 1 approached the ancient resi¬ 
dence of the family of Glenhowan, 
which, as I said before, lies on the to]» 
of a small knoll, or eminence, with a 
few scattered trees growing round it, 
I felt considerable difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the dwelling- 
house and offices, they all wore so 
uniform an aspect, and were in such 
a state of dilapidation. They arc 
built in the oldest style, with low 
dry stone walls, and long rafters, or 
fnjtpfes, as they arc called, resting up¬ 
on the grouiul, and bending inward 
w'ith a gradual inclination, till they 
at last united at the top, and formed 
the roof, over which was scattered a 
sprinkling of turf and thatch, so de¬ 
cayed in many places as tube entire¬ 
ly fallen away, and in no place what¬ 
ever impervious to the weatlier. 'I'hi 
huge rafters, peeping through il. 
time-worn looji-holes, like tlic i ' 
of some gigantic animal burst . 
through its decaying carcase, pt 
duced a very dreary effect upon tb* 
mind of the beholder. There was 
something, too, in the wild murmurs 
of the wdnd, as its current became 
broken, and as it whirled and eddied 
among the openings, or swept the 
long tufts of grass that had risen 
spontaneously upon the spots where 
the thatch remained entire, which 
filled me with a kind of poetical me¬ 
lancholy ; and while 1 cast niy eyes 
around me upon the romantic hut 
uncultivated aspect of the misty hills, 
beyond which nothing but heaven 
was visible, or watched the slow 
bending of the trees that rustled be¬ 
side me, 1 thought, on comparing 
the features of the whole, that 1 had 
never before witnessed so finished a 
picture of solitude and desolation. 
No chimney appeared, as you ap¬ 
proached at a distance, to tell you 
which of the houses, or rather sheds, 
were inhabited; and it was not till 
I was near enough to perceive the 
smoke oossing through the crannies 
of the roof and walls, and wreathing 
itself in volumes from the door and 
windows, one of which was Entirely 
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divcsteil of glass^ and the others 
nearly so, that 1 could ascertain the 
door 1 would have to call at. 

\ was told that a number of dogs 
which they keep were always on the 
alert to discover strangers, and never 
failed to give timely notice of their 
approach; so that such of the inmates 
as were not in a condition to be seen, 
had an opportunity of ensconcing 
themselves, or of putting their clothes 
in order for an interview ; and that 
wlien this was the case, visitors, by 
never finding them in their natural 
Btate, were always disappointed. De¬ 
termined to shun this, and take her 
ladyship by surprise if possible, 1 
stole softly towards the door, and 
had the good fortune to reach it, and 
BO far elude the vigilance' of lier ca¬ 
nine guardians as to meet the whole 
posse just at the ihresliold. CCerbe¬ 
rus himself, with all the echoes in his 
rear to help him, could not have 
caused so prodigious an uproar as 
their mingled bow-wows and snar- 
liiigs produced when they rushed from 
the fire-side, and were immediately 
Btopt in their Career l>y tlie sudden¬ 
ness of my appearance. The sybil, 
starting at the noise, and fancying, 
no doubt, that tl»e person who caus¬ 
ed it was yet at a distance, came run¬ 
ning out beliind them with th<‘ dtsh^ 
clovi in her hand, 'i'hc euiphatical 
words, “ choo, dogs !” wliich had 
already half escaped her, suddenly 
stuck within her throat on i)erceiv- 
ing my head pokcnl forward into the 
door ; her hand ])artially relaxed its 
grasp, from which a fold or two of 
the dishclout disengaged itself, and 
dropped to her knees, while her fixed 
eyes and motionless attitude remind¬ 
ed me of the picture 1 had often 
mentally drawn of Kudor'sliag, wdien 
the shade of Samuel rose up before 
her, and she discovered her visitor 
to be the monarch of Israel. Her 
appearance had in it something so 
striking and unearthly, that, had I 
believed in witches, I would certain¬ 
ly have taken her for one. J’o de¬ 
scribe her dress wottld only be to re¬ 
capitulate what J liave said of the 
others, with this exception, that it 
was infinitely more dirty; but lhat 
circumstance was not what consti¬ 
tuted her chief peculiarity. Her face, 
which was literally ploughed with 
wrioklesi and so begrimmed with 
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soot as nearly to have lost every trace 
of its original colour, was scarcely 
the size of a common time-piece; 
her mouth, from the loss of teeth, 
(or perhaps it was naturally so,) 
was fallen in like the empty wind¬ 
bag of a pair of bellows, over which 
her nose and chin almost embraced 
each other; and her little hollow 
eyes,i)ecping from beneath her droop¬ 
ing eye-brows, like candles on the 
])()int of exphing, gave her, upon 
the whole, the most wizard-like phy¬ 
siognomy 1 had ever witnessed. 1 
had not niucli time, however, to con¬ 
template so singular a face with the 
expression it llten wore, for her sur¬ 
prise wa.s not long in subsiding. 
Though evhU-ntly chagrined athuving 
been caught in so un])reparcd a state, 
she innnediuU'ly assumed a smile, 
dropt a curtsey, and invited me to 
walk in. 1 walked in accordingly, with 
iny head uncovered, and %vas jiolitely 
desired to sit <1own upon a chair, 
(the only one I saw in the house,) 
which, afler a number of bows and 
thjjideui excuses, which 1 saw pleas¬ 
ed her extremely, 1 complied with. 
WJicii 1 had told her my errand, and 
the reason of iny calling upon her, 
slie assured me I was extremely 
welcome to a dish, and lowering 
down a little tankard, usually called 
a tniy from where it hung by a nail 
oil what might he denominated their 
dresse-i', she immediately began clean¬ 
ing it with tlie dishclout, and putting 
it in its best trim for my reception. 
During tins ojicration, which sus¬ 
pended for a while our mutual civi¬ 
lities, 1 had an opportunity of look¬ 
ing round me, and surveying the 
inside of the mansion. 

A bed-stead, which scarcely de¬ 
served the name, with folding-leaves 
upon it, fronted the door, before 
which an old ]>ress stood, in so awk¬ 
ward a position as hardly to leave 
room for a person to crawl out and 
in ; anotlier bed, upon the left hand 
on entering, run in a straight line 
across the house, and formed a par¬ 
tition between the passage and the 
kitchen, so that you had to pass the 
end of the one on your left hand, 
and alongside the other on your 
right, ill advancing to the fire. The 
fire-place was in the middle of the 
floor; a large resting-chair run along 
the front- wall of the house, in which 


vras a fiinall window, with only two 
panes of unbroken glass, and the rest 
all Ht(»pt with rags, or old hats, 
whicli only served to make dark¬ 
ness visible” in those parts that de¬ 
pended solely on it for illumination. 
Another window in the gable,entirch/ 
destitute of glass, or any kind of 
stoppage, gave the only light which, 
excepting that admitted at the door, 
they might be said to enjoy. Their 
«)n'as<*r, their pots, and a few other 
homely articles, were ranged along 
the hack-wall ; ainl a number of 
stools (for, as J mentioned before, 1 
saw only one chair) standing here 
and there around the tire, made up 
the sum-total of their kitclien furni¬ 
ture. Of course, I did not sec into 
the parlour, but on going past that 
end of the house, and ])erceiving it 
to be (juilc destitute of glass in the 
gable window, 1 thought I had seen 
sufficient to convince me that, with¬ 
out a tire, it must exhibit a more 
w'retchcd ajjpearance than even the 
kitchen. And this, thought 1, is the 
house in which the Laird of Cllen- 
howan is contented to live; a man 
who could afford to erect for himself, 
if not a splendid, at least a handsome 
and comfortable mansion 1 

Mine hostess had now linished her 
operation upon the tin, which, by the 
use of her spittle an<l the dishclout, 
she had burnished as bright as w'hen 
it was new; and coining forward from 
the dresser, she delivered it to me 
witli a low curtsey, at the same time 
rc(|U(’sting 1 would lake a ])iece of 
oatmeal cake along with me, to eat 
at the well. From tlie appearance 
which both she and the house exlii- 
hiied, I felt little inclination to con¬ 
cede to this request, and excused 
inybclf in the best manner I could— 
but in vain. She averred, that it 
was not atmaif to drink of the wtdl 
without something to cat at the same 
time; and opening her cupboard, she 
thrust, almost perforce, a large piece 
ot‘ cake into niy hand, wdiich, as 1 
could not have refused it without 
rudeness, 1 accepted, and put into 
my pocket. Thus provided, I sal¬ 
lied out from the mansion-house of 
iilenhowan, and proceeded towards 
the linu. 

It lay at the distance of about 
half a mile to the westward, and 
formed a deep ravine between the 
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end of the southern range of hills 
that there terminated, and the high 
mountain, which run almost entirely 
across the glen. A beaten foot-path, 
leading through desolate, uncultiva¬ 
ted fields, and over-fallen and ruined 
stone inclosures, soon brought me to 
the brink of the long rocky chasm, 
at the bottom of vchich the well was 
situated. This was near the foot of 
the mountain ; and the brows of the 
chasm on either side were, of course, 
low in proportion, so that J descend¬ 
ed without any difficulty. From that 
place the channel of the burn wras 
almost level for about tw'o hundred 
paces farther up, so that the brows 
continui'd to deepen with the in- 
creating altitude of the hills, and at 
last became so lofty, as to require a 
con3uk’rii])lc effort of the eye to trace 
thorn to their summits- i'liey were 
thickly studded with trees of various 
kinds, some of them on places where 
their roots, by striking deep into the 
earth, bad attained a size which as¬ 
tonished me, in so bleak and barren 
a j>art of the country ; while others, 
of smaller dimensions, clung like bats 
to the crevices in the rocks, wliere 
scarcely a sprinkling of earth was 
visible, to supply them with nourish¬ 
ment, and waved their tiny branches 
above me with a faint and feeble 
rustling, as 1 leaped from stone to 
stone, along the course of the current 
heiicath them, or sometimes halted 
to look upward, and admire their 
fantastic ap[)earance. In many parts 
the rocky walls of my almost sub¬ 
terranean path were indented with 
huge gaps, the farthest extremities 
of which were overhung with the 
gloom of the vsuperincumbent moun¬ 
tains, and frowned as if dark ami 
unfathomable, like an unknown fu¬ 
turity ; while other parts projected 
forward nearly into the middle of 
the stream, and a short way in 
advance seemed to deny the possi¬ 
bility of all farther passage. My 
ears had for sonic time been saluted 
with a sullen plunging noise, as of a 
cataract; and on turning one of those 
acute angles, a spectacle burst sud¬ 
denly upon me, which I had been 
very far from anticipating in such a 
place, although, had my mind at 
the time been less under tlie influ¬ 
ence of that enthusiasm which the 
scene inspired, 1 would certainly 
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have been led to conclude, that the 
course of the stream, by running in 
a level BO far into the deepening hills, 
must somewhere have an abrupt and 
precipitous termination. From the 
edge of a vast rock, which rose abruptly 
to the heiglit of about thirty feet, the 
burn was rushing in a sheet of foam 
that resembled a pillar of crystal, 
till, dashed to atoms against the bot¬ 
tom of the pool, it threw up around 
it a cloud of spray, which, as 1 stood 
beside the boiling gulph, soon edged 
the borders of my hat and neckcloth 
with that beautiful silvery tinsel in 
which 1 have often proudly seen 
myself, assuming the colour of the 
clouds, while running like a deer 
among the morning mists of my na¬ 
tive mountains. On every side, the 
black weather-beafen rocks, dripping 
with the misty shower that inces¬ 
santly moistened them, rose to a 
lieight that set all human ctit'orts to 
advance at defiance ; there was no 
egress from this gloomy dungeon 
but by retracing my steps, and while 
standing beside the cataract, even 
that sccm(‘d iidpracticablc. The deep 
passage the struggling burn had 
worn for itself, during the lapse of so 
many ages, by suddenly bending to 
the northward, at a short distance 
from the point of observation, gave 
it the appearance of being entirely 
closed, and impressed mo with a 
kind of dreary feeling, as if Nature, 
since my entrance, had acted the part 
of a turnkey, and shut me out from 
tlie world a prisoner for ever. The 
eye followed the burn from where its 
broken and foaming waters poured 
themselves forth of the basin in 
which they had been boiling, in liopcs 
by that clue to trace an opening, 
but in vain. As it rolled onward, it 
gradually assumed a darker hue, 
and a more placid motion, winding 
like a serpent round every obstacle 
that opposed its progress; and at last, 
as if by magic, or a miracle, the re¬ 
verse of that of iVloses at the rock of 
Meribah, it entirely disappeared be¬ 
neath the vast and seemingly-united 
masses that hun^ over it. 

At a short distance I discovered 
the well, from the quantity of fer¬ 
ruginous slime it had deposited in 
its escape from beneath the moun¬ 
tain, together with the jsacred grass, 
of which 1 had been told, growing 
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beside it in abundance. At about 
the height of three feet from the 
bottom of the burn, a small cleft 
appeared in the rock, through which 
the water oozed slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, and dropt into a little 
basin hollowed out by its own action, 
immediately beneath where it issued; 
whence it again trickled over the 
edge of the rock, and fell into the 
burn. The grass 1 found to be by 
no means peculiar to the place, as 
had been affirmed by iny credulous 
informants. J had seen it frequently 
in similar situations, and used it, too, 
upon similar occasions; and as 1 
therefore knew very well how to ap- 
j)ly it, 1 drew forth mine hostess's 
tin, which, notwithstanding the 
cleansing she had given it, 1 rinsed 
tightly in the burn ; and forming a 
spout witli one of the blades of the 
grass which was nearest me, 1 soon 
gratified myself with ahearty draught 
of the cooling beverage- It was by 
no means delicious; and as I appre¬ 
hended that mine hostess’s bread 
might be equally so, 1 ventured, 
maugre its uu.saiisiness, to break her 
injunction with respect to eating a 
piece of it; and as no calamity after¬ 
wards befel me which could be at¬ 
tributed to this cause, 1 had no rea¬ 
son to repent of my disobedience. 

I had DOW accomplished the object 
of my journey, and pocketing my 
tin, and casting another lingering 
look over the sublime features of the 
savage scene, I turned iny back upon 
the foaming of the waterfall, the ina- 
jestic'clifis over which it was precipi¬ 
tated, the boiling cauldron at its base, 
the giant and rocky walls of the linn 
that frowned above and around me, 
and the little well at which 1 was 
standing,—and directed my steps to¬ 
wards the place at which I had en¬ 
tered. As I withdrew from the ca¬ 
taract, its thunders gradually died 
upon my ear, while the wild and so¬ 
lemn voice of the gusty winds, that 
careered along the summits of the 
hills, or shrilly whistled on the brows 
of the linn, grew louder in propor¬ 
tion ; and, while sometimes scram¬ 
bling up the sides of the rocks to 
pluck the strawberries that grew in 
their crevices, 1 looked down from 
my elevation upon the burn that 
rolled beneath, and upwards to the 
clouds that stUl* retained their dark 
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and rainy appearance, and spread 
their tattered skirts upon the wind in 
a thousand fantastic forms, and heard 
still more audibly the voice of the 
rapid current that bore them, I 
could not help fancying my situation 
somewhat similar to that of Elijah 
on the Mount of Horeb, when the 
Almighty passed by him, and ‘‘ a 
great uiul strong wind rent the moun¬ 
tains, and brake in pieces the rocks;" 
and when there came a voice unto 
him, and said. What dost thou here, 
Eli)ah ?" I quitted the scone with 
regret! It was one which entirely 
coincided with my feelings,—one 
which so completely took ])ossession 
of niy soul, that, at the moment, I 
would gladly have relinquished so¬ 
ciety, to dwell amid its rocks, its tor¬ 
rents, and its tempests, mingle iny 
voice with the wild music of its 
wdnds, and admire it for ever 1 

Ilarkness was deepening in the 
glen, and twilight had almost taken 
its flight from the tops of the hills, 
where its last faint traces yet con¬ 
tinued to linger, like the memory of 
happiness after its enjoyment is past: 
the moon had not arisen ; the stars 
were entirely veiled from sight by 
the deep curtain of clouds that was 
spread out before them ; and all was 
dark, silent, and lonely, by the time 
1 again reached the house of Glen- 
howan. 

The whole family had deserted the 
hay hog, and assembled within doors 
around a large Arc in the middle of 
the floor, above which hung a huge 
pot full of potatoes, intended for 
their supper. The Arc was newly 
put on ; and the smoke, which ooxed 
through the walls, and rolled in deep 
and uimofit tangible volumes out at 
the doors and windows, told me on 
my ap])roacli how difRcultit must be 
to enter and retain breatli enough to 
thank them for the loan of the tin 
and the directions they had given me. 
In I ventured, however, and found 
the ladies, in expectation of my re<* 
turn, decked out in clean mutches 
and bed-gowns, (the old housekeeper 
had even gone so far as to Wash her 
face and hands,) and grouped in a 
line around the fire, which occupied 
fully one half of the house; while the 
male sex, in an opposite line, occu¬ 
pied tile other half, with the Laird 
planted in patriarchal dignity near- 
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cst the door upon the only chair In 
his possession. On my flrst entering, 
smoke appeared to be the only tenant 
of their dreary dwelling; it w’as so 
dense and dark, as for some time to 
baffle ruy utmost efforts to perceive 
any thing, (how my lungs must have 
throbbed under the gross weight of 
it, 1 leave the reader to judge ;) and 
it was not till after the lapse of a few 
seconds that the blar-e of the Arc be¬ 
gan gradually to become apparent, of 
a colour resembling the bloody red¬ 
ness of the sun when rising or set¬ 
ting amid the thick watery haze that 
so often, both at morning and even¬ 
ing, envelopes the horizon. So close 
and incumbent was the smoke, that 
the flame actually seemed to be liv¬ 
ing upon it; and 1 would, in all 
probability, liave quickly retreated, 
to enjoy the pure breezes of heaven 
outside the door, fully satisAed of 
the absence of every member of the 
family, had 1 not at the moment 
heard a voice from the midst of the 
gloom exclaiming, in a friendly and 
familiar tone, Come away. Sir!" 
IVIy eyes, though pumping forth tor¬ 
rents of bitter brine, became in a 
short time so far familiarizc'd with 
the Glonhowan household medium of 
vision, that the whiteness of the 
ladies' mutches became at length 
perceptible,—peering at Arst like the 
faint and distant wafturcs of some 
sheeted ghost at the depth of mid¬ 
night, and gradually emerging into 
greater distinctness, like Satan un¬ 
folding himself to the view of his 
astonished associates, after Ills Arst 
return to Pandemonium, till at last 
the rigid weather-beaten features of 
the Laird, and the hag-like visage of 
old Miss Meg, the housekeeper, who 
happened to be nearest me, became 
perfectly visible. On stepping uj) to 
the Aresidc, and catching now and 
then a glimpse of the whole group, 
by the help of its lurid gleams, the 
scene forcibly reminded me of the 
pictures my Amcy had often drawn 
of a party of the dark-complexioned 
Aborigines of America, squatted upon 
the ground in a circle, and gazing 
upon each other through the smoke 
of their night Are, blazing in the 
midst of them. 

The Laird was on his shanks long 
before 1 could approach him ;"anu 
setting forward the chair for my ac- 
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oommodation, and at the same time 
resting his hand still upon the back 
of it, to counteract the gravitating 
tendency of the upper storey of his 
long, gaunt, and recumhent person, 
he requested me, in as kindly terms 
as he was master of, to be seated. I 
did sit down for a minute or two, 
merely for the ])urpose of discover¬ 
ing, if it were possible, some new 
subject of amusement, but the smoke 
was too milch for me. As the Laird, 
while I occupied his seat, had no 
other, his being obliged to stand 
furnished me with an excuse for not 
sitting longer, and tlie increasing 
lateness of the night furnished aii 
equally good excuse for ?iot staying 
supper with them, as they desircil 
me. I therefore delivered the tin to 
mine old hostess, acc*oin[»anied with 
as many thanks and bows as 1 had 
patience to give under tlu' torture I 
was suffering; and bidding good¬ 
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night to the family of Glcnhowan, 1 
hastened to the door, not without 
tears in iny eyes, and many a sup¬ 
pressed cough struggling for vent 
within niy bosom. 

After the open air bad brought mo 
a little round again, the first thing 
which occupied my mind w^as a son- 
tiinent of surprise at the total indif¬ 
ference of the whole family to a 
nuisance which, in a few minutes 
iriore, would have sent ?//.e to sleep 
with my fathers. It was become like 
their natural element, however, so 
tliat they felt no inconvenience from 
it; and I turned from the mansion- 
house of (ilcnhowan, indebted to the 
group 1 had left for the confirma¬ 
tion, if not the first conviction, of 
this general truth, that evils, of what¬ 
ever kind, soon become partial, and, 
in cflect almost harmless, to those 
who are so situated as to bo con¬ 
stantly under their influence. 

W. H. 
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On ! say not that Glory is nought but a name 

Which AVisdoin can smile at, and V^irtue despise ; 

Oh ! say not that Glory, like light*ning's red fiame, 
f)n]y shines o’er its victim to tell that he dies. 

I ne’er will believe it; the thought would destroy 
The visions of bliss that have fioated before me. 

When remembrance of Athens, of Horae, ami of Troy, 
Like the bright clouds of evening, stole silently o*er ine- 

AVhat rapture to dwell ou the days that have fled. 
Embalm’d by the fame of the mighty of old— 

Embalm’d by the deeds of the heroes who bled 

For the rights of their country, the free and the bold— 

Embalm’d by the poets whoso numbers could throw 
The light of eternity over the dying, 

And brighten the eye that had glisten’d in woe. 

Through the mists of the present the future descrying ! 

AVhat rajiture to grasp at the crown of the world, 

Tlu'ough labour, and perils, and slaughter, and war— 

To see kings from the thrones of their ancestors hurl’d. 
And the tlainc of thy sceptre bright glancing afar ! 

Oh ! then, rais’d aloft o’er the worms of the earth. 

Thy heart with the pride of dominion is glowing ; 

Thou art more than a mortal in rank and in birth. 

The breezes of heaven around thee arc blowing! 

'Then say not that Glory is nought but a name 

Which Wisdom can smile at, and Virtue despise ; 

It tnay glitter around you, like light’ning's red fiame. 
But its light is a sunbeam which guides to the skies ! 


H. G. B. 
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ETENTCJAL DISUSE OF WAR. 

Cedant arma togce*** 


Introduction, 

It must have been observed by the comparatively few persons who have 
been led to reject upon the subject, that very dissimilar and indistinct no« 
tions are circulated, as well by books as in conversation, with respect to the 
future temporal fortunes of the human race. Revelation has shed a suffi* 
cient, if not, to our impatient desires, a satisfactory light upon the economy 
of the spiritual world ; but it has been evidently ordained, that we are to 
derive from Reason our chief knowledge of what more immediately con¬ 
cerns the present life. Reason is too comiuonly neglected, often perverted, 
and never at the same time justly and adequately applied: hence in every 
department of science something will always remain to be performed ; and 
this consideration may help to account for the actual want of fixed atten¬ 
tion upon a point of such general interest. The march of social improve¬ 
ment is on different occasions represented as retrograde, as vacillating, as 
stationary, and sometimes, but more seldom, as hurrying us towards a state 
of unattainable perfection. These opinions are, for the most part, only in¬ 
cidentally, although not unimpressively dirown out, without any attempt 
to examine the data upon which they may have been casually founded ; and 
thus, after much converse with books and the world, the mind becomes in¬ 
sensibly crowded with a mass of confused notions upon this peculiar sub¬ 
ject, which materially impede its acquisitions in the higher branches of 
moral and political knowledge. 

A luminous and well-arranged inquiry into the rational grounds of our 
expectations of future improvement, the probable extent of that improve¬ 
ment, and its reasonable influence on our judgment regarding the great 
theological question of the destined term of the material world, would 
be a becoming employment for a highly-gifted and enlightened mind. We 
have proposed to ourselves a much humlder and less arduous task. The in¬ 
vestigation alluded to would evidently embrace, among its numerous rami- 
fleations, the question of the probable eventual disuse of war, upon which 
the current opinions arc equally vague .as those relating to the more com¬ 
prehensive subject. 'I'o this simple branch are the observations in the pre¬ 
sent short tract intended to be principally confined, although we have felt 
ourselves compelled to renounce the ambition—if, in the ardour of the first 
conception, it was momentarily entertained—of doing justice even to this 
limitm province: all we really hope to accomplish is, to awaken attention 
and reflection, and to assist the reader’s more extended inquiries by the 
few useful considerations which, as the natural result of thought sedulously 
applied to any subject, we may be so fortunate as to produce. 

Brief as our work is intended to be, we have not thought it proper to ne¬ 
glect altogether an attention to arrangement ; although its humble character 
precludes any value being attached to the particular divisions which have 
almost at a venture been adopted- 

On the progress of civilization must rest all our hopes of eventual Im¬ 
provement; as well as of the cessation, either in whole or in part, of the 
practice of war; but the word is commonly used in a vary indefinite sense, 
and made, without the adjunct of many distinctive characters, to represent 
very dissimilar degrees of refinement. This, it is obvious, mtut a serious 
impediment to our inquiry at the outset; and we shall therefovf i^ttempt, in 
the first book, to describe the most prominent features of civiliaitfon, and to 
consider it as divided into distinct parts or stages, of which those features 
will be the characteristic marks. 

Proceeding upon the principle, that the moral acquisitiohtf' of a single 
community must in the end influence those of the wond at large, we ehw, 
VOL. XV. N n 
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■without, in the first instance, particularly adverting to the existing anoma¬ 
lies in the degrees of civilization, consider, in the second book, the causes of 
wars which are peculiarly applicable to the respective stages pourtrayed. 

The next step will be to investigate the probabilitjr of the eventual cessa¬ 
tion of those causes. It will accordingly be shewn, in the third book, that 
so far as certain of the existing societies are concerned, some of the most in¬ 
veterate of the causes of war have already become considerably weakened, or 
have altogether expired. Among a race of beings, all the families of which, 
however locally divided, arc derived from a common stock, too much weight 
cannot be given to the force of example; and on its power we may confi¬ 
dently rely for the similar operation of similar circumstances, when, in the 
due course of time, they may be applicable to the several nations of the 
earth. Hence will be deduced the moral certainty of the extinction, at 
least, of some of the causes of war; and an inquiry will be instituted as to 
the probable ultimate cessation of tlie remainder. 

We shall, finally, advert to the supposed advantages of, and necessity for 
the practice of war, and to the objections which may be made upon that 
ground to some of the views we may have occasion to unfold. 

It is not possible to take that side of this question, as, upon the most per¬ 
fect conviction, we feel ourselves inclined to do, which is favourable to the 
warmest hopes of humanity, without anticipating very considerable altera¬ 
tions in the several existing political establishments. Our views, however, 
arc purely and unafiectedly general: by whatever terms we may find it con¬ 
venient to develope them, tlicy must not be considered as having the slight¬ 
est reference, in a hostile sense, to local or temporary politics. Wc shall 
have occasionally to allude to existing abuses; but it will be only in very 
fiagrant instances that we shall permit ourselves to animadvert, even in ge¬ 
neral terms, on the errors of any particular state. In asserting the probable 
amelioration or subversion of imperfect or deleterious institutions, wc pre¬ 
sume not to mark the periods of the expected changes; and, above all, we 
shall be careful not to propagate the gross fallacy, that any change can be 
beneficial which is founded on violence and injustice. 

Religion must of necessity take a part in this inquiry. Although, even in 
this supremely important department, wc are sanguine enough to look for¬ 
ward to improvement, we believe that our intend^ observations upon it can 
reasonably give offence to no sect or party. Firmly assured of the sufficiency 
as well as tlie integrity of the sacred volume, we can neither expect nor wish 
for any improvements in the sound doctrines deduced therefrom by its nu¬ 
merous able expounders; but much, unquestionably, remains to be per¬ 
formed in respect to tlie general religious practice and discipline. Irration¬ 
ally attached to no particular formulary of worship, we are not slow to 
discern the defects of that church to which we arc, from principle as well 
as education, in our own practice suhscrviciit; hut our subject is too ge¬ 
neral to require a specification of their nature. We shall content ourselves 
with indicating our reasons for believing that those defects, as well as others 
which may adhere to the practice of Cliristianity, under all its various de¬ 
nominations, will be certainly, but gradually, removed. 

All speculations, however humble their pretensions, lay claim to a portion 
of utility. We conceive that an inquiry of the peculiar description of that 
into which we arc about to enter, comprehending a very considerable field 
for moral reflection and disquisition, cannot be temperately, although inade¬ 
quately, conducted without some useful result. We are free, however, to 
confess, that for the attainment of this end we rely more upon the value of 
our materials than upon our power of duly applying them ; and that ^tcr 
all our efforts to be useful, our chief merit will consist in the attempt to 
combine, in something like a consistent form, the various bearings of a very 
popular and interesting subject. 
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FBOGRESS OF CIVILIZATION^ 
Book /. 


Preliminary Observations* 

The termB Barbarism and Civilization have been adopted to designate two 
very opposite conditions in the circumstances of mankind. Each of these 
conditions, and particularly the latter^ may be varied indefinitely in degree, 
although the poverty of human language prevents our applying appropriate 
appellations to the respective points of difference. A society is usually con.- 
sidered as partaking of the blessings of civilization, soon after it has ceased 
to depend altogetlicr for subsistence upon the casual bounty of unassisted 
nature, and commenced to draw regular supplies from a cultivated soil. The 
Aborigines of New Holland afford an instance of a people existing in a state 
of barbarism ; the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands had, at the time of 
the first visit of our countrymen in tlic last century, already entered within 
the pale of civilization. The Mexicans, in the age of Hernando Cortes, liad 
erected towns, instituted a standard religion, or rather superstitious creed, 
and made some advances in the arts; they had, therefore, arrived at a higlier 
degree in the scale of improvement. One still superior is that of the ( 'Jiiiiese 
of the present day, who have established a regular system of jurisprudence, 
and made some eftbrts towards the cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
Ancient Carthage, besides these advantages, possessed a considerable navy, 
had embarked widely in foreign commerce, and interested herself in the 
concerns and policy of neighbouring states : long before her final destruction 
by her great rival, she had attained a higher rank in the order of civilization 
than the Chinese have yet reached. All these acquirements were subse¬ 
quently surpassed by the republic of V^enice—principally, if not altogether, 
in consequence of the benign infiuence of Christianity, which, in spite of 
the amazing difficulties it had to encounter, and the impurities wliich had 
mingled themselves with its holy rites, had already succeeded in ameliora¬ 
ting the general condition of the Roman world. The reformation of some 
of the abuses of religion, and the natural disposition to advance in the pro¬ 
gress of iinproveinent, have since produced still more important effects in 
society: these effects may be discerned in estimating the moral acquirements 
of several of the existing European communities ; but in Great Britain, and 
the United States of America, where a nearer approximation to a perfect 
system of rational freedom has been effected, civilization may be confidently 
said to have attained a point which the world has never before witnessed. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained with respect to the amount of 
improvement which may still he expected, no one, whose mind is not per¬ 
verted by false estimates of the past, and gloomy but unfounded anticipa¬ 
tions of the future, will dispute the probability of futttre advances in tile 
grand work of civilization. Experience, and an enlightened theory, equally 
confirm the assurance, that not only will the people, placed in the lowest of 
the scales to which we have adverted, pass on successively, although, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, more or less rapidly, to the highest, hut that those 
who have already attained that fortunate eminence are labouring success¬ 
fully in the road lo much greater preferment. A candid observer of hu¬ 
man nature, and a thorough convert to the sacred truths of Christianity, 
well knows, that, in the present stage of existence, there must be an im¬ 
passable limit beyond which perishable man must not hope to soar: he will 
stop infinitely short of perfection, after the progressive improvement of in-* 
numerable ages; but vast and spacious indeed is the room between our 
highest present attainments and that necessary limit. It is to that vacant 
chasm, that place of superior enjoyment, which man is invited and destined 
by his benevolent Creator to occupy, to which we must be understood to 
direct the attention of our readers, and not to the forbidden fptmud, which 
is the peculiar property of a better and immortal world. 
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Societies in a state of civilization differ from each other by numerous 
impalpable degrees. Peculiarities of climate and manners help to multiply 
the various shades of difi^erence ; but there are« common to all nations, some 
of a broader or more prominent cast, which are therefore capable of general 
description. A brief sketch of the most striking transitions in the pre^ess 
of civilization, as they have been exemplified in the history of this globe, 
or which, upon an application of the past to the future, appear likely here¬ 
after to occur, is required to support the gratifying inferences to be deduced, 
in the sequel, from the views we have been led to entertain of this highly- 
interesting subject. 

To the earliest ages, the terms Barbarism and Civilization, in the sense in 
which we usually accept them, do not apply. When man had but recently 
proceeded from the hands of his Maker, he enjoyed the benefits of a direct 
revelation, which equally screened him from the evils of ignorance, and 
precluded a reliance for moral improvement upon the mere exertion of his 
natural powers. In the arts and sciences he was no doubt inferior to his 
cultivated descendants of a distant period ; but his knowledge of the higher 
accomplishments of life—those spiritual accomplishments, which especially 
characterise an immortal being—^must have been, so far as was compatible 
with his actual situation, already complete. His ethical principles, infinitely 
removed from the darkness of subsequent ages, were comparatively perfect, 
when contrasted with those of communities in a rapid career of civilization 
previous to the introduction of Christianity. It is to this circumstance that 
we must attribute the awful visitations of the Divine vengeance on the im¬ 
mediate descendants of Adam at the Deluge, on the cities of Sodom, and 
the nations of Canaan. The wrath of the Almighty does not waste itself 
on the wretched victims of helpless ignorance. All these people fell into 
the lowest depths of depravity in the broad glare of noon-day light;—their 
knowledge of (he celestial economy, so far as it was connected with their 
individual interests, was probably superior to that of the most refined na¬ 
tions of modern times;—their rebellion partook of the nature of a deliber¬ 
ate and diabolical insult to the Most High, and necessarily and justly 
called down upon their heads those fearful severities which have so fre¬ 
quently produced the superficial animadversions of sceptical writers. 

If we reflect on the history of the Jews, down to the period of their final 
dispersion, we shall find them to have stood, with respect to their political 
position, in nearly the same predicament. At no time barbarians, they moved 
not with the ordinary current of civilization, buperior, at the very commence¬ 
ment of their existence, as a nation, in their religious and moral institutions, 
to the rest of mankind, they were greatly surpassed, even at its close, by 
Greece, Rome, and some less celebrated countries, in tlie distinguishing 
marks of social improvement. A more decisive internal evidence than this 
cannot be afforded, of their having dwelt under a peculiar dispensation, of 
whidi the natural order of progression, as established by the economy of Pro¬ 
vidence in the comnibn business of life, formed no part of the plan. 

The all-wise, but inscrutable designs of Heaven did not require that the 
same supernatural interposition should illumine the fortunes of the whole 
human race. The greater part dispersed over the face of the earth, lost the 
remembrance of the primeval revelation, or retained it only through the ob¬ 
scure and erring channel of distorted tradition. These people soon display¬ 
ed, as others still exhibit even in the present day, the melancholy spectacle 
of fallen creatures, involved in the mist of profound ignorance, and uncon- 
BciouB of their natural capacity to effect some amelioration of their deplorable 
condition* Such is the age of barbarism, in which every nation, not set 
apart for a peculiar end in furtherance of the plans of Omniscience, has 
been benighted. A total want of law and order—practices similar to, and 
probably for the most part founded upon an imiution of those of the brute 
creation, and miseries render^ tolerable only by the absence of aU human 
sensibility-^re, in most instances, the lamentable characteristics of the sa- 
vaM state. 

Out <}£ such a 8t§te of abasement, barbarians, with more or less difficulty^ 
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according to circurngtanoes, at length emerge. Placed in happy climates and 
situations, a part have, bv their own unassisted etiforts, operated their extri¬ 
cation ; others have caught a glimpse of light from a more fortunate neigh¬ 
bour, and followed in the race of improvement. The greater numbers, ena¬ 
moured of a slothful freedom, and tenacious of depravity, have been tamed 
only by the galling yoke of a conqueror, and in gradually imbibing the 
manners of their masters, earned by their involuntary sufPerings, a less de¬ 
graded station for their descendants. Not a few, alas! still remain, and af¬ 
ford, it may be, a salutary lesson of the fatal effects of a vitiated nature. 


There are but two general points of view in which civilization may na¬ 
turally be considered—that which is past and present, and the state to which 
it may reasonably be expected to attain in future times. Under the distinct 
heads of retrospective and prospective civilization, those general views will 
comprehend various subdivisions in die two separate parts of the first book. 

(To be continued* J 
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In Four Parts. 

Part II- 

-The heat 

or an unsteady youth, a giddy brain. 

Green indiscretion, flattery of greatness. 

Rawness of judgment, wilfuhiess in fully. 

Thoughts vagrant as the wind, and as uncertain,—Ford. 


The Reverend Moses Gray was 
parish minister of Balwhinny, situ¬ 
ate in the bosom of the Grampians, 
and surrounded with hills, which, in 
a manner, shut it out from the rest 
of the world. Mr Gray had been 
ordained to this charge, after having 
lingered on the brink of the pool of 
patronage for twenty of the best 
years of his life, and had been some¬ 
what more than fifteen years minister 
of the parish, when J became an in¬ 
mate of the manse. The family con¬ 
sisted of the minister, Mrs Gray, a 
son in his fourteenth year, a daugh¬ 
ter about my own age, a maid-ser¬ 
vant, and a nerd-boy. Mr Gray had 
all the piety, learning, and simplicity 
of a patriarch of the primitive times. 
There were many richer pastors in 
the church, where worldly wealth is 

3 >8e(l to constitute riches ; but it 
_ t be questioned whether the or¬ 
der to which he belonged contained 
a hapi^er member than Moses Gray. 
Ills courtship with the woman who 
was now his wife had commenced 
about the time he was licensed as a 
preacher; and perhaps the long years 
that he was doomed to pass in almost 
hojieleBS expectation, seemed to lin¬ 


ger more tardily, because they pre¬ 
vented the consummation of his 
union with one so dear to his heart, 
and whom he loved too well to plunge 
into poverty and its accompanying 
privations. Her love was not less 
ardent; and she gave proof of her 
attachment, by living in virgin con¬ 
stancy, till time had blighted the 
roses on her cheeks; and, in the for¬ 
tieth year of her age, she became 
mistress of the manse of Balwhinny. 
Her husband had seen more than 
half a century* of years pass over 
him ; but the regularity of tlieir lives, 
the equanimity of their minds, and 
the salubrity of the climate, made 
the worthy couple appear at least ten 
years younger tnan they really were. 

When 1 first entered the family, 1 
believed it impossible that I should 
not die of downright weariness in a 
few weeks; for there was a quietness, 
method, and regularity, from morn¬ 
ing to night, BO unlike that 1 had 
bc^ accustomed to, that it seemed 
to me as Rie stillness of the grave; 
and had it not been the fear of ray 
father's whip, 1 should certainly have 
resumed to my former companions 
in a few days after my arrival. For 
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the first week, I was permitted to be 
an idler, Charles and Ellen Gray 
also relaxing in their usual studies, 
that they might contribute to my 
amusement. But there was a manly 
gravity about the one, a modest 
bashfulness about the other, and the 
style of speech in both was so differ¬ 
ent from all that 1 had heard or seen, 
that, even in idleness, iny hours 
seemed of interminable length. How¬ 
ever, there was such uniform kind¬ 
ness displayed by every member of 
the family, that altliough I might be 
unhappy, it was impossible to be dis¬ 
pleased. 

When 1 began my studies, the 
good minister seemed astonished at 
iny ignorance, but contented him¬ 
self with calling forth the most bril¬ 
liant qualifications of his own chil¬ 
dren in my presence. (^Iharles, al¬ 
though only about two years my 
senior, read Latin and Greek with 
ease and fluency ; he was now study¬ 
ing hard, preparing for College, 
and I should have looked upon him 
as a phenomenon, had not Ellen so 
far outshone me : she read English 
with that graceful propriety which 
indicated that she understood and 
felt wdiat she read, whether prose or 
verse; compared with mine, her 
hand-writing was copperplate, and 
executed with a facility to which 1 
had no pretensions; in arithmetic, 
she was equally my superior, being 
not only much farther advanced, but 
in what 1 had learned, she put me 
to shame, for she understood prin¬ 
ciples, while 1 only recollected rules: 
in fact, she was a sentient, reflecting 
being, while I was merely an auto¬ 
maton. Her father ^rightly conjec¬ 
tured that this would arouse my 
pride, although he did not anticipate 
the consequences correctly; for I 
considered them so far in advance, 
that 1 despaired of ever overtaking 
them, and therefore looked on the 
attempt as hopeless. Mr Gray was 
not ignorant of the human heart; he 
saw my mortification, and took the 
most cfPectual means to remove it, 
by praising my efibrts, predicting my 
future success, and more especially 
in permitting the gcinlle B4en to be¬ 
come my teaebafj '^ile m pretend¬ 
ed to be only mjt play-fellow ; and 
she possessed the art of making her¬ 
self agreeable in such a degree, that 
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her lessons soon made a deeper im¬ 
pression than those of her father. 
Still there was a monotony in my 
present life which was irksome, and 
many privations to which 1 felt it 
painful to submit. It was true, 1 
liked the company of Ellen; but I 
would have liked it much better had 
she been less worthy of esteem, and 
^ borne a greater resemblance to those 
of her sex with whom I had former¬ 
ly associated. Although 1 had sel¬ 
dom participated in the delicacies of 
the table, with which my brothers 
were pampered, and although 1 could 
cnditre hunger and thirst in no or¬ 
dinary degree, yet I had learned to 
riot in the luxuries supplied by the 
dairy-maid, and even felt a delight 
in drinking strong liquors. But 
here, although our table was abun¬ 
dantly supplied, our food was plain, 
and it required air and exercise to 
give it a proper relish ; our pleasures 
and amusements were equally simple; 
no cards, no fowling-pieces, no dogs, 
no horses, except the minister’s grey 
poney, as staid and formal as him¬ 
self. I had attempted to romp with 
Ellen, hut she burst from, me, and 
when I repeated the freedom, she 
left me, and came not in my sight 
for the day. We were seldom per¬ 
mitted to enter the kitchen, and on 
no account to pass our time there, 
which 1 considered as not one of the 
lightest of my privations'; for 1 still 
recollected the companions with 
whom 1 had associated, and longed 
to enjoy a little of that case and free¬ 
dom, both in speaking and acting, to 
which 1 had long been accustomed ; 
and although I could have wished 
that Matty, the servant-maid, had 
had a companion, to give a greater 
zest to our frolics, 1 imagined that 
even her company would be a relief 
from the restraint and dull formality 
which pervaded the mansion, and 
had at different times contrived to 
introduce myself into the kitchen. 
Matty was cheerful, seemed good- 
natured, and rather pleased with my 
company, as she was generally alone. 
1 talked freely, and she would some¬ 
times laugh at my drolleries, till one 
evening, that the minister, his wife 
and daughter, were out walking, and 
Charles retired to study, 1 was left 
to con over a lesson, but soon stole 
down to the kitchen, for the sake of 
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Matty's company; and as she scctncd 
in a pleasant mood^ I began to exer¬ 
cise Bopie practical jokes, similar to 
those whi^ 1 had frequently prac* 
tisedf to the amusement and appa¬ 
rent satisfaction of my former asso¬ 
ciates, when Matty slapped me in 
the face, till the blood sprung from 
its most prominent part—told me 
never to enter the kitchen again—and 
ushing me out^ bolted the door be- 
ind me. 

I had thus been foiled in finding a 
companion to my liking, after having 
tried every one except the cow-boy, 
and I found him equally formal and 
intractable with the others. Hence, 
although every one was civil, indeed 
kind, yet all was so different from 
what 1 had ever known, that although 
there was nothing of which 1 coiud 
complain, all was weariness and in¬ 
sipidity. Mr Gray, I have no doubt, 
saw this, and his unremitted endea¬ 
vours so far succeeded in removing 
my ennui. No effort was spared to 
inspire me with a love of learning; 
and my progress, if not equal to the 
good man's wishes, was at least coini^ 
mensurate to his expectations. Had 
1 known how to avail myself of the 
instructions now daily set before me, 
both in precept and example, 1 should, 
in all human probability, have been 
a very different man from what I 
now am. This was, if not the only, 
at least the best opportunity 1 ever 
had for intellectual improvement; 
hut 1 was ignorant of its value, a 
giddy, unthinking fool, which I have 
ol'ten since vainly deplored; for al¬ 
though, in the first years of my life, 
circumstances over which 1 had no 
control influenced my fortune, yet, 
in my after years, 1 must acknow* 
ledge with Cowley, that 

’Tis our own wisdom moulds our state, 
Our faults and virtues make our fate. 

Mrs Gray displayed a far greater 
degree of maternal kindness towards 
me than 1 had ever before experi¬ 
enced, and 1 began to regard her 
with an affection which 1 had never 
before felt; it had some resemblance 
to that which 1 entertained for the 
dairy-maid, who flattered, fondled, 
and pampered me with delicacies, 
but was mingled with a respect 
which that gin had never inspired ; 
it was more like the fondness with 


which 1 had once regarded my mo¬ 
ther, but was far more equal, and 
less interrupted by my resentments 
and angry passions. The pastor con¬ 
tinued to avail himself of the profi¬ 
ciency of his own children, to stimu¬ 
late me in my education; and his 
duty, as my preceptor, was more than 
faithfully, it was fondly discharged. 
Charles, in the prosecution of his 
studies, had little leisure for being 
my companion ; but this was more 
than compensated by the gentle El¬ 
len, in whose company 1 rambled 
over the valleys, and climbed the 
brown hills that rose around our 
dwelling. Nothing but the presence 
of this amiable girl could in any de¬ 
gree have fixed my attention on the 
objects to which it was directed by 
her; she was a philosopher in petti¬ 
coats, yet so modest and unassuming, 
that she appeared utterly unconscious 
of the knowledge she possessed. I 
then thought her acquirements won¬ 
derful, hut have since found that 
they only appeared so to my ignor¬ 
ance, with which she never upbraided 
me, but was every dajr endeavouring 
to remove, by informing me of some¬ 
thing hitherto unknown, and which, 
from her manner of introducing it, 
had peculiar attractions. A year had 
passed away, and I was now not only 
reconciled to my situation, hut often 
imagined it pleasant; yet there was 
a calmness and want of sensual ex¬ 
citement in every thing which I 
saw, heard, and felt, which did not 
altogether accord with the ardour of 
my disposition; my former habits 
were weakened, but not eradicated ; 
and although, in my present situa¬ 
tion, 1 might have been compared to 
the Israelites with their manna, feed¬ 
ing on food from Heaven, had 1 
known how to appreciate it, yet, 
like them, 1 did at times long for 
the flesh pots of Egypt, that is to 
say, the company of my former asso¬ 
ciates of both sexes. 

This vitiated anpetite was gradu¬ 
ally weakening, wnen fate interposed 
a powerful obstruction to my refor¬ 
mation. The small-pox appeared in 
the village in which the manse was 
situate, 1 had never had that 

disorder, I Was instaniidy sent home 
till the contagion should pass away. 
Although doubtful about jny recep¬ 
tion from my parents, yet 1 had 
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many friends, from whom I antici- 
I>ate<l a hearty welcome, and reckoned 
upon passing many delightful hours 
in their company. I wasj however, 
receive witii a semblance of kind¬ 
ness beyond my expectations, and 
complimented by both father and 
mother, that xny manners and beha« 
viour were now such as could be to* 
lerated. Although this was but ne¬ 
gative praise, 1 felt its value, and 
endeavoured to put the best foot 
foremost, by exhibiting my various 
improvements in the most advanta¬ 
geous light. I had seen and talked 
with my friends below stairs, but 
found my reception from my parents 
so novel and agreeable, that 1 passed 
most of my time in their company. 
Unfortunately for roe, my brother 
David, who nad been at the acade¬ 
my, came home at the vacation, a 
few days after my arrival. Although 
his absence had Wen much shorter, 
his welcome was so much warmer 
than mine, that the filial afTection 
which had just sprung up in my 
heart was blighted in the bud. 
When I compared my reception with 
his, the one was cold civility, and 
the other extravagant, doting fond¬ 
ness. When he first enteral, my 
mother clasped him in her arms, and 
kissed him; the embrace shot a 
pang through my heart, for she had 
only taken my hand when I appear¬ 
ed before her. This partiality was 
too evident not to have an effect, and 
it certainly tended to make my eye 
evil, because that of my parent’s was 
good; making me to behold my 
brother with jealousy and dislike, 
and awakening the utiidnd feelings of 
former days, which a more prudent 
conduct on the part of my parents 
might have taken the present oppor¬ 
tunity to annihilate. 1 soon felt, 
with bitterness of heart, my own in¬ 
significance in his presence; all the 
attentions our parents were di¬ 
rected to him, and an infinite num¬ 
ber of nameless trifles diewed that 
they bad not a thought to bestow on 
me, except when my mother began 
to make invidioUa comparisons be¬ 
tween us, in wh^l^ I was always 
exhibited as the to make him 
shine with supoiioi^ IttstW. 
ther, when he walked out, often ask¬ 
ed David to accompany him, but left 
me always at home, as if 1 had been 
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a child* I felt this as an inMjU for* 
getting that my brother ^^ipmder, 
although 1 had my doip^iJf he 
was wiser; but David seemm to feel 
this as keenly as 1 did, and gave him¬ 
self not a few airs on the preference 
thus shewn to him, behaving to me, 
even in his very best moods, with 
a formal civility, far from like fra¬ 
ternal feeling. In consequence of 
all this, before 1 was two weeks at 
home, 1 had quarrelled with my bro¬ 
ther, been scolded by my mother, 
and threatened by my father; and as 
1 was too proud to attempt a reconci¬ 
liation with my brother, or even to 
make concessions to my parents, we 
continued to give just cause of of¬ 
fence to each other, till 1 became 
disgusted with my situation up stairs, 
and again sought, with avidity, my 
friends below, into whose society 1 
now entered with renewed delight. 
They were oveijoycd when I joined 
them, but quizzed me on my alter¬ 
ed style of speech and modest beha¬ 
viour, which 1 began to relax daily. 
My stay at home was nearly two 
months, of which two-thirds were 
spent in the company 1 have just 
mentioned; and before my departure, 
the groom had said, there was yet 
hope 1 would turn out a lad of sjmnk ; 
and my friend, the dairy-maid, af¬ 
firmed 1 would be a dear delightful 
devil in a few years. My brother 
and 1 again quarrelled, a pitched 
battle took place, and we fought, not 
as a trial of strength, but with irras- 
cibility, unbecoming in men, and dis¬ 
graceful to brothers; both were 
bleeding when my mother saw us, 
and throwing herself between us, led 
David away, leaving me to shift for 
myself. A court-martial was held, 
but there was no evidence except 
ourselves, and we most roundly con¬ 
tradicted each other, so that xny 
father, although leaning to the side 
of his first-bom, did not venture to 
administer corporal punishment to 
me. A letter arrived from Mr Gray, 
announcing that 1 might return with¬ 
out danger; and my mother raised 
her hands, devoutly thanking Heaven 
for the deliverance from my pre¬ 
sence. 

When 1 took my departure for 
Balwhinny, there was no dismay of 
either filial or parental affection; 
and 1 felt more regret at parting wiA 
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the groom and dairy-maid than all 
iny reliif^ns put together- Mr Gray 
had nd trouble, at iny first en¬ 
tering charge, to clear the 

soil for the reception of the seed 
which he wished to sow; he had, 
however, succeeded so far, and had 
seen some springing up in fair pro¬ 
mise ; but when I now returned, he 
fouiul that his work had almost to 
bo begun de novo, for many of his 
good principles had been withered, or 
torn up by the roots, and those that 
remained were in a languishing state, 
or nearly choked with luxuriant 
weeds, which shewed they had found 
a congenial soil- The good man saw 
what had happened, reproved me 
with the afFection of a father rather 
than the severity of a tutor, and set 
himself to the task of my reforma¬ 
tion with most unwearied assiduity. 
The wish which I still felt to please 
Ellen Gray protluced wonderful ef¬ 
fects, and 1 %vas again improving, 
when she was sent to Aberdeen for 
the sake of her education ; Charles 
went to Gollt'ge, and I was left 
without a companion. 

M^hatever might he the minister's 
feelings towards me, the more im¬ 
portant duties of his office prevented 
liim from associating with me except 
at regular and stated periods; and, 
unless when engaged in my lessons, 
I was entirely without society, a 
state most unsuitable to the vivacity 
of my disposition. In this seques¬ 
tered situation, I formed an acquain¬ 
tance with Hugh 'J'odil, the sexton 
and grave-digger. Me was (if I may 
he permitted to employ the ana¬ 
chronism) the prototype of the sex¬ 
ton in Ulair’s Grave: so clpse was 
the resemblance, that, had the pastor 
of Athelstoneford really intended to 
ponrtray Hugh Todd's character, it 
could not have been done in terms 
more strictly true, or more appro¬ 
priate language, for he was, in fact, 
an old hoary debauchee, hut with 
no inconsiderable share of low hu¬ 
mour, or rather vulgar drollery, 
wliich, however, too often degenera¬ 
ted into buffoonery, profaneness, and 
obscenity. In my present scarcity of 
associates, one with fewer attractions 
would have been welcome ; but after 
a short acquaintance, 1 found him an 
acquisition which I would have hail¬ 
ed with delight in my happier days ; 


for, to disclose the truth at once, 1 
felt the restrictions imposed upon my 
conduct by the worthy Mr Gray as 
peculiarly irksome. 1 have already 
mentioned that J was an adept in 
the art of dissimulation; and the 
good man, although he perceived 
my errors, was not aware how deeply 
they were rooted in the heart: I 
had the address to make him be¬ 
lieve they were eradicated, when, in 
fact, I w’as nursing them with secret 
delight. My tutor had been at some 
pains to furnish my mind with ge¬ 
neral knowledge, and, if possible, to 
excite in me a love for reading ; ami 
for this purpose, he supplied me with 
books of voyages and travels, to he 
perused as a relaxation from study. 
1 had quick perceptions, which, when 
I was inclined to exercise them, left 
me many vacant hours. Mr Gray's 
higher studies prevented him from 
making the discovery of how my 
leisure time was employed ; and he 
often relied on my own report of 
having been walking, of which he 
approved, as necessary for my health, 
iiut 1 deceived him*; for much of 
tliat leisure was spent in the com¬ 
pany of Hugh 'fodd, who, to the 
occupation of making graves, added 
that of cutting monumental stones 
for those previously made; and when 
not in the village alc-housc, I wan 
most generally to he found at one 
or other of these kindred employ¬ 
ments. 1 have stood beside him 
digging a grave, and not only heard 
him whistling, hut venting vile and 
indecent jests, either upon those 
whose bones he tlircw up, or those 
who were to occupy the silent cham¬ 
ber which he was preparing- IV'hcn 
cutting grave-stones, he would en¬ 
tertain me with vile, profane, and 
obscene parodies, on the epitaphs he 
was inscribing; yet, so well did he 
disguise all this, that Mr Gray was 
ignorant of his real character, and 
merely imagined him a cheerful old 
man* 


In the third year of my residence 
at Balwhinny, I got a companion, 
a fellow-boMder^ Hector Jarvis, a 
West Indian* was in his six¬ 
teenth year* twelve of which had 
been passed id Jamaica, but his fa¬ 
ther having purchased a small es¬ 
tate, about thirty miles from Bal¬ 
whinny, sent the son to Mr Gray, 
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to prepare him for the University. 
Hector was tall, and stout made ; in 
appearance a man, but, for lack of 
a better, made me his companion. 
1 soon discovered, that, compared 
with him, I sunk into insignifi¬ 
cance My address, which some 
thought approached to impudence, 
compared with Hector’s was mere 
awkward bashfuliicss ; iny courage 
seemed cowardice; my liveliest sal¬ 
lies of wit and freedoms of speech 
downright modesty. The blood in 
his veins seemed still to partake of 
the fervours of a tropical sun, 
which appeared also to influence 
every feeling and passion of his mind. 
In scholastic education, he was near¬ 
ly on a par with myself; but in the 
indulgence of the passions, and 
what he termed a knowledge of the 
world, he left me at an immeasur¬ 
able distance behind him, although 
with a most eager desire to follow. 
1 had hitherto considered myself 
as only a boy, but he taught me, 
what I was very willing to be¬ 
lieve, and now imagined myself a 
man. I need not be more explicit. 
Through me he soon became inti¬ 
mate with the sexton, and we made 
such a trio, that had Mr Gray known 
our conduct, every one of us would 
have been expelled from his pre¬ 
sence for ever. 1 continued, how¬ 
ever, to give application to my stu¬ 
dies, and was assured by my teacher, 
that, by assiduity, 1 might be ready 
to enter the College with Hector. 
My wish had been for a military 
life ; but 1 was ignorant of iny fa¬ 
ther’s intentions respecting my fu¬ 
ture destination. However, I could 
not now think, without regret, of 
parting from Hector, for he had 
taught me much which was agree¬ 
able to the early habits I had ac¬ 
quired ; he had found me an apt 
scholar, and having always a com¬ 
mand of money, by the aid of Hugh 
Todd wc soon discovered haunts of 
pleasure, scarcely to be expected, 
and, 1 still hope, rarely to be found 
in a country village. 

1 had indulged resentful feelings 
against Matty, ever since she had 
expelled me from the kitchen vi ct 
annis, and my invention had been 
racked for a scheme of revenge. At 
last 1 hit upon a plan. Having dis¬ 
covered that she was very credulous 
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and superstitious, one day, vlicn Mr 
and Mrs Gray were from home, 1 ar¬ 
ranged with Hector, in her hearing, 
to go a-fishing, and we departed ac¬ 
cordingly. Matty was in the garden, 
and saw us set out; but turning a 
corner, 1 entered the house unob¬ 
served, secreting myself in a closet 
adjoining to the kitchen, through 
which 1 had observed the bell-wire 
to pass ; and from a cranny in the 
door, 1 could sec all that passed in 
the kitchen. As the day was calm 
and still, and the garden quite near, 
I rung the bell violently. Matty en¬ 
tered, apparently in great alarm, 
llunning over the house, and finding 
no person within, her agitation was 
increased. While she sat staring wild¬ 
ly around her, 1 gave the wire a sud¬ 
den jerk, that made her spring from 
the chair with a loud scream. Before 
she had in any degree recovered, 1 
attempted to imitate the tolling of the 
church-bell at a funeral, till her hor> 
ror became so excessive, that she ran 
out of the house ; and 1 embraced the 
opportunity of slipping out by a 
back-door, and soon made my escajic 
in such a way as to avoid the pos¬ 
sibility of detection. Returning a- 
bout two hours after, accompanied 
by Hector, we found Matty in bed, 
and attended by a bevy of village ma¬ 
trons, whom she would not permit 
to leave her till the return of her 
master and mistress. 

No effort of the minister could 
reason the affrighted girl out of the 
fixed belief of what she had so distinct¬ 
ly heard ; and as there was no other 
evidence to corroborate her assertions, 
the good man x>€rsuaded himself that 
it must have been some illusion of 
the senses; but she positively refused 
to sleep alone, and they were under 
the necessity of procuring a girl from 
the village for her nightly compa¬ 
nion. This trick was attended with 
more serious consequences than 1 
had wished or anticipated, for the 
poor girl’s mind had received such a 
shock, that she became hysterical, to 
which hapless disease 1 understand 
she continued subject for life. 

Another of my pranks at the 
manse produced a more laughable 
result. Joseph Dickson, a newly-li¬ 
censed probationer, came to reside 
for some time at the manse of Bal- 
whinny; he was an affected puppy, 
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ostentatious and pcdantical in a su¬ 
perlative degree; lie had often mor¬ 
tified me and my companion, by 
exposing our ignorance of what we 
doubtless ought to have known ; I 
had also reason to believe that he 
had reported some of my early con¬ 
duct to the minister which 1 could 
have wished concealed. It has al¬ 
ready appeared, that there was little 
placability in the composition of 
which my mind was formed ; 1 there¬ 
fore determined to mortify him in 
turn, and, like Glcnalvon, said. 

The noblest vengeance is the most com¬ 
plete. 

Mr Gray always preached from 
memory, and his place was one Sun¬ 
day supplied by Joseph Dickson, who 
took the easier method of reading his 
discourse, for which the good folks 
of Ualwhinny would have despised 
the best sermon that ever the A- 
postle Paul preached or delivered ; 
of course Joseph was spoken of with 
general contempt by the congrega¬ 
tion. Mr Gray was to be absent, 
assisting in a neighbouring parish, 
and his place supplied by Joseph 
Dickson, whose motions 1 had watch¬ 
ed during the week. After break¬ 
fast on Sunday morning, 1 obser¬ 
ved that he glanced over the writ¬ 
ten copy of his sermon,—deposited it 
in the parish Bible, for the officer to 
carry to church,—and then retired to 
make his toilette. J found an oppor¬ 
tunity of removing the sermon for a 
few minutes, during which I trans¬ 
posed the pages, not only by putting 
them out of their natural order, but 
by placing them heads and tails al¬ 
ternately; and as he had not number¬ 
ed the pages, never was “confusion 
ivorse confoundedI then dexter¬ 
ously stitched the whole up, leaving 
the first sheet in statu quo, placed 
it in the same part of the Bible, 
and made my exit without observa¬ 
tion. The consequences to the poor 
probationer may easily be anticipa¬ 
ted. He began his sermon in hnc 
style, and for two pages made a grand 
exhibition of his oratory ; but on 
turning his eye to the top of the 
third page, he found it topsy turvy ; 
turning the paper, and attempting to 
read, it landed him in the conclusion, 
instead of the exordium ; in a word, 
after turning for a considerable time. 


he was enabled to proceed for ano¬ 
ther couple of pages, when he be¬ 
came involved in difficulties, whicli 
he soon found insurmountable, and 
was under the necessity of relinquish¬ 
ing the hopeless attempt, while many 
of the con^egution were scarcely able 
to suppress their smiles; some hold¬ 
ing down their heads in pity, and 
others laughing outright, at his awk¬ 
ward appearance. The poor fellow 
looked like one bewitched. A little re¬ 
flection shewed him it was a hopeless 
task to proceed; he therefore read 
out a psalm fur singing, sat down to 
recover his composure, and reading 
some chapter of the Bible, dismissed 
the congregation, with a promise of 
acquitting himself better in the after¬ 
noon. He employed the interval in 
restoring the chaotic mass to its pris¬ 
tine order, and read it to the audi¬ 
ence with most unblushing confi¬ 
dence. But the tale circulated; a lu¬ 
dicrous and doggrel ballad appeared, 
in which poor Joseph made a most 
ridiculous figure, and his respectabi 
lity was almost annihilated in that 
quarter of the country. Hector and 
1 were both accused*of the trick; but 
as wc denied, and there was no me¬ 
thod of establishing the charge, it 
was placed to the credit of the in¬ 
visible agent, which had alarmed 
Matty by ringing the bells. 

1 now considered myself of that 
age which gave me a right to inquire 
at my father concerning my future 
destination ; 1 therefore wrote a re¬ 
spectful letter to this effect, and rt*- 
ceived a reply, ordering me to chnse 
between law and physic. I re¬ 
quested an Ensign’s commission in 
the army ; but was told, if I wished 
to wear a sword, I must begin iny 
course of heroism by carrying a mus¬ 
ket. It will perhaps be matter of 
surprise that I should have preferred 
the mystification of physic to the 
quibbling chicanery of law; but of 
two evils 1 chose what appeared the 
least, and was put apprentice to 
Adam Buzzard, surgeon, apothecary, 
accoucheur, and citizen of Aberdeen; 
by public courtesy, generally termed 
Dr Buzzard, idthough he had never 
graduated* 

I was for some time kept thump¬ 
ing at the mortar from morning to 
night, from which 1 ascended to the 
lighter task of compounding, or ra« 
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tlicr confounding incdiclnes, by co¬ 
louring, disguising, and inetamor- 
phofiingi in a thousand ways, not 
taught, iior mentioned in the London 
Dispensary. My master was the re¬ 
verse of Dr Sangrado; for, instead of 
being wedded to a system, his chief 
delight was in making experiments, 
for which he quoted the authority of 
the Apostle, “ Try all things, and 
hold to that which is best.” 11 is 
success in this method of 2>ractice 
was sometimes such as to suprisc 
himself, and astonish the public. A 
patient who had been pronounced 
incurable by the Faculty in general, 
was to him a valuable acquisition ; 
and he would conduct the ease upon 
the principle of no cure no pny** 
I'his he did for the sake of a fair 
iicld for making experiments. The 
more desperate the case, it was the 
more to his liking. Whether it was 
surgical or physical, he xvent boldly 
to work, and was occasionally suc¬ 
cessful in arresting the march of tlie 
universal conqueror, although itmust 
be acknowledged he has often acce¬ 
lerated his iJiogress, Dut then he 
had still the consolation, that he had 
shortened the anguish of his patient, 
by giving the coup de frracc to the 
miserable sufferer. Mlion he olfect- 
ed a cure, liis fame was blazed 
abroad through town and country ; 
when he failed, he had the sanc¬ 
tion of the Faculty that the case was 
hopeless. Under such a teacher, fet¬ 
tered by no rules, but such as could 
be forsaken on an emergency, 1 be¬ 
came a daring adventurer in the 
field of physic; and in vending medi¬ 
cines over the counter, gave advice 
^ra/iA*, stipulating that 1 should be 
informed of the result. In tlic course 
of these experiments 1 made some 
not unimportant discoveries, which 
I prudently reserved for my own 
use. 

I had occasionally seen Ellen 
Gray, and still with renewed plea¬ 
sure; for the playful artless girl, with 
whom 1 had rambled in the wilds 
about Balwhinny, was now a woman, 
graceful in stature, with more than 
an ordinary share of female beauty. 
In the third year of my apprentice¬ 
ship, I was permitted occasionally to 
visit Dr Buzzard's patients; and as 
he was the medical attendant in the 
family where Ellen was boarded. 


this circumstance afforded me fre¬ 
quent opportunities of calling, which 
1 generally contrived to do, when 
there was a probability of seeing her, 
who was every day gaining on my es¬ 
teem. My time of service expired, and 
I entered at College, where Hector 
Jarvis was before me, endeavouring 
to qualify himself for the healing 
art. Our intimacy was renewed, and 
we became almost constant associ¬ 
ates, in every relaxation from out 
studies. His laxity of principle 
soon called into action propensities 
which had for some time been dor¬ 
mant in iny heart; for although 1 
liad now begun to i’eel the necessity 
of reflccling on the part I was to 
perform on the stage of life, yet I 
still found, that. 

As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d ; 

and with such a coadjutor as Hec¬ 
tor, 1 was by no means inclined to 
stop halfway in the i>ursuit of plea¬ 
sure. The only check oii my indul¬ 
gences v,*as the state of my finan¬ 
ces ; but Hector Lad full pockets, 
and a liberal hand ; and 1, although 
proud, allowed myself to come un¬ 
der pecuniary obligations to him. 
There was indeed a secret monitor, 
which would soinelimts whisper 
hints about the virgin purity and 
loveliness of Ellen Gray, whose good 
opinion 1 was still anxious to ac¬ 
quire ; but I consoled myself that 
she would never hear of my gross 
indulgences, as 1 was a proficient in 
the art of concealment, in which Hec¬ 
tor w'as a still greater adept. Having 
seen Kllen occasionally atBalwhiiiny, 
he still kept uj) acquaintance with 
her; but observed to me, that he did 
so only from respect to lier father, 
for she was too much of a prude to 
claim his attention. 

I had been a year at College, when 
Ellen, in consequence of violent ex¬ 
ercise, was seized with erysipelas to 
such a degree, that she was in a high 
fever. Dr Buzzard was called, and, 
according to his usual practice, be¬ 
gan to make some experiments, in 
Ills treatment of her disorder; in con¬ 
sequence of which, instead of the 
inffamniation abating, she became 
dangerously ill. Her brother in¬ 
formed me of her situation ; 1 flew 
to visit her, and was shocked with 
her swelled face and distorted fea- 
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luren^upon Inquiry respecting her 
medical treatment, 1 found that Buz¬ 
zard was not only keeping her in a 
state of unnecessary suffering, but 
placing tier future liealth, perhaps 
luT life. In imminent danger. IVc- 
vailing upon her to put herself under 
luy care, she soon became convales¬ 
cent, and her health was rapidly re¬ 
stored. Buzzard, on his Urst visit, 
saw that his prescriptions were not 
followed, found who was her attend¬ 
ant, and became my irreconcilable 
enemy ; but I liad acquired the 
gratitude and esteem of Ellen Gray, 
which, in my mind, was sufficient 
to counterbalance the hatred of all 
who liad ever written a prescription, 
from the days of Hippocrates to Dr 
Buzzard inclusive. 

This circiiinstance had produced a 
fpreater intimacy with Ellen, and had, 
in a considerable degree, banish¬ 
ed the reserve she had hitherto pre¬ 
served in my company. Were 1 in¬ 
clined to philosophize, I could ex¬ 
patiate at great length on my feel¬ 
ings when in the presence of this 
amiable creature, compared with 
those in w'hich I had often indulged ; 
both were ardent; but the one was 
a celestial fire, which elevated the 
mind, and purified the heart, while 
the other was a gross and impure 
earthly flame, which seared and 

HardenM all within, 

And pclriliw'd the fcvling. 

But, alas! these nobler sentiments 
were evanescent, and inconsistent 
with the esp7'it ilu vjtrp,s to which I 
belonged ; for we sometimes descend¬ 
ed to puerilities, worthy only of 
hcliool-boys, and at others plunged 
into excesses disgraceful to human 
nature. 

At the close of the second session. 
We met, to the number of nearly a 
M'orc, to sup in a tavern, and cele¬ 
brate the orgies of Bacchus. In the 
course of the evening, %vc began to 
talk of those whom we should leave 
with regret; hut more particularly 
oF those who had incurred our dis- 
jiKasure, among whom almost every 
clergyman in town was obnoxious to 
one or other of the company- This 
will not surprise those who nave re¬ 
flected on the laxity of morals which 
itifluenccd our general conduct. A 
proposition was made to signalize our 


departure by some exploit worthy 
of the corps; but after much dis¬ 
cussion, it was found impracticable 
that evening; and we arranged a 
plan for carrying it into effect next 
night, which Avas to be the last of 
our stay in town. Duiing the fol¬ 
lowing day, we provided what was 
deemed necessary for our plan. At 
that period, the town was but scan¬ 
tily supplied with Avatchmen, and 
most of those employed were person¬ 
ally known to one or oilier of us, 
having had an occasional douci ur 
from us, when we Avished them to be 
deaf, or blind; avc had thcTcforc 
little apprehension of trouble from 
them. There Avcrc a few on whom 
AVC could place less reliance ; but for 
those we also provided a quietus, by 
procuiing some line and luicomiuon- 
ly strong brandy, Avhicli wo impreg¬ 
nated with a soporific so powerful, 
that a Aviue-glass-full of lln; mixture 
would have laid a man asleep on 
his trial for high treason. 'J'his po¬ 
tent liquor Avas distributed among 
those who resided in quailers Avhere 
we could not confide in the guar¬ 
dians of the night. soon af¬ 

ter met at an appointed rendezvous, 
under cover of a cloudy, midnight 
bky. As we a]>])ioae]i(.d a public 
room in Castle-Street, the jovous 
notes of a number of liddles, and the 
tread of light-hcekd dancers, re¬ 
minded us t!iat there was an assem¬ 
bly of the beaux and belles of fa¬ 
shion ; and on coming opposite the 
hall, we found all the stdau chairs 
in town assembled on the paA^cincnt; 
but the night being rather uncom¬ 
fortable, the cliairmen hud adjourn¬ 
ed to a tippling house dow’ii a lane. 
Our first exploit, therefore, Avas to 
carry away all the poles, Avhich we 
effected in a twinkling, and they 
Avere deposited in a garden at a con¬ 
siderable distance. We next ])ro- 
cceded to all the open stuble-yards, 
and took oft* the fore-wheels of 
every carriage to Avliich we could get 
access, tmndling them aAvay, and 
still leaving a pair not fellows. Our 
next object Avas the removal and 
transposition of sign-boards, by which 
many ludicrous changes Avore pro¬ 
duced. 1 have already mentioned 
our dislike to the clergy ; to evince 
this, we tiansfcrifd a rosy-faced 
Bacchus, bestriding his cask, with a 
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garland of ivy leaves^ from the door 
of a tavern-keeper, to that of a jolly, 
red-nosed parson, whose devotion to 
the bottle was generally known ; 
another, whose pulpit resounded with 
the fulminations of the law, rather 
than the glad tidings of the gospel, 
had his mansion decorated with the 
sign, ** ArtiRcial fire-works manu¬ 
factured herea third, who prefer¬ 
red copying to composing sermons, 
was designated ^'Dealer in old books." 
Over the door of the Methodist 
Chapel, “ White-washing on reason¬ 
able terms.” Finding the watchmen, 
who had been regaled with a dram, 
all fast asleep, we carried away their 
lanterns, extinguished the lights, and 
hung them round the cross in Castle- 
Street, except one, which we hung 
over the door of a Professor, general¬ 
ly dubbed by the wags in his class 
** the dark-lanthern.” A brazier’s 
sign-board was placed over the door 
of a lawyer, who was famous for the 
liberties he took in speaking and 
writing professionally. Over the gate 
of a celebrated physician was placed, 

Undertaker-for funerals of every 
description and on my late' mas¬ 
ter’s door was placed a painting (pre¬ 
pared for the occasion) of l>r Buz¬ 
zard, pursued by a troop of skeletons, 
and underneath, 

“ These are ghosts that were slain.'* 

A magistrate, famous for political 
tergiversation,was designated Deal¬ 
er in old clothes and the door of a 
haberdasher’s shop, ** Shaving soft 
and easy.” A Turk, smoking a to¬ 
bacco pipe, stood centinel over the 
door of a fashionable milliner; and 
an enormous pair of horns were 
placed over the door of a gentleman 
of whom common report said they 
Were an appropriate emblem. On the 
city prison was Rxed a board, with 
“ No admittance heroand on the 
door of three spinsters of quality, 

Lodgings to let—entry immediate¬ 
ly and below, in capitals cut from 
a recruiting-sergeant’s bill, ** Grand 
opportunities and good encourage¬ 
ment, for genteel young men.” Such 
are specimens of the childish tricks, 
or profane wit, in which we amused 
ourselves ; and we next morning 
ei\joyed the mingled wonder and 
laughter of the good citizens. Com¬ 
plaints were doubtless made to the 
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civic rulers, but we left town 
immediately after brealrfhvtJ 
On my way home, 1 called at the 
manse of Balwhinny, and was most 
kindly received; for, exclusive of Mr 
Gray^s benevolent disposition, Ellen, 
I found, had mentioned what I had 
done for her in such terms, that I 
was hailed as the preserver of her life, 
and most warmly pressed to pass the 
summer at the manse, where Charles 
and his sister were expected in a week 
or two. This was an inducement 
more potent than the good folks were 
aware of, and 1 promised to return 
for a short time, after seeing my pa¬ 
rents, to whom I was impelled more 
by a sense of duty than inclination. 
The welcome I received to iny pa¬ 
ternal home was neither so frank 
nor so cordial as that which 1 had 
met at the manse ; and 1 found that 
Buzzard had been making reports to 
ray disadvantage, in which he had 
BO artfully blended truth and false¬ 
hood, that it would have been no 
easy task to have separated them, 
had I thought it worth my trouble ; 
but observing that they had obtained 
full credence with my parents, I felt 
too indignant, and resolved to leave 
a spot which was no home to me. 
With the form of Ellen Gray float¬ 
ing in my delighted imagination, it 
was impossible that 1 could And 
pleasure in the company of my old 
associates down stairs; and 1 am 
afraid the dairy-maid did not find 
me the dear delightful devil” she 
had predicted: 1 did feel some in¬ 
clination to renew my wonted fami¬ 
liarity, for which she endeavoured 
to give me every encouragement; 
but Ellen Gray's image still appear¬ 
ed to my fancy, and I loathed my¬ 
self for the levity of my own heart. 

On my return to Balwhinny, I 
found the brother and sister both 
there ; and it would, have been im¬ 
possible to say whether ttj-y reception 
was kindest from the pa^ts or their 
cliildren. Time glided away with 
imperceptible flight,—hours seemed 
minutes,—weeks were only days,— 
and 1 was astonished when I saw the 
fields glowing in the golden hue of 
harvest, while I imagined that sum¬ 
mer had just begun to put forth her 
sweets. At no period of my life had 
three months passed so pleasantly, 
and so innocently; anci| were it now 
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in my power, I wouKI willingly bar¬ 
ter all the time that 1 have trod this 
earth in cx-change for them, and 
reckon myself a gainer to an infinite 
amount. If 1 ever felt unsophistica¬ 
ted happiness, or ever indulged pu¬ 
rity of mind, it was in that short 
period ; gazing by day, and dream- 
ing by night, of the lovely features 
and spotless mind of Ellen ; and yet 
I lived to-but let me not anti¬ 

cipate. Suffice it at present to say, 
that my winged moments of bliss, 
and lingering hours of bitter anguish, 
both proceed from the recollection of 
that delightful period. 

I returned to College, and joined 
my bosom friend. Hector Jarvis, who, 
next to Ellen Gray, held a place in 
my heart. It may seem a paradox 
how two beings so very dissimilar 
could both share in my esteem, or 
rather, how 1 should be such a dif¬ 
ferent character at Balwhinny andin 
Aberdeen ; hut 1 relate facts, with¬ 
out attempting to explain, or account 
for the anomalies in the mind of man. 
At the manse, 1 considered Ellen as 
witnessing my every action, hearing 
every word that I uttered; yea, I 
imagined her endowed with the 
ower of reading the purposes of my 
eart, and shuddered when a thought 
passed over my mind which might 
not have been Ireely expressed before 
her; and had I continued there, 
such, 1 flatter myself, might have 
been ray conduct and feelings through 
life. At (College, the change was too 
remarkable to escape the observation 
of Hector; and, by the force of wit 
and good-humoured raillery, he ef¬ 
fected that which no arguments 
would have accomplished, and my 
nascent principles became every day 
weaker. It is true, 1 could not all 
at once forget Ellen, and the recol¬ 
lection at first shot pangs through 
ray heaif; but I became so habituated 
to these remonstrances of conscience, 
till by and by they fell like blunted 
arrows, making at most a very faint 
impression. The old naan awoke 
within me, and 1 became the nightly 
companion of Hector, and the ready 
participator of his licentious plea¬ 
sures. About this time an incident 
occurred, which 1 cannot forbear re¬ 
lating, as an instance of how the heart 
may become indurated by what first 
awjke the finest and keenest feelings; 
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Kancy Shepherd was a young and 
beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
merchant in town. Hector and I 
often visited at her father’s, and 1 
had reason for believing that Nancy 
had made an impression on the heart 
of my friend. A ball was given by 
the young sparks in town, at which 
Hector and 1 attended; Nancy Shep¬ 
herd was Hector’s companion for the 
evening; he displayed much fond¬ 
ness for her, and she was, seemingly, 
pleased with his attentions. Both 
danced with peculiar grace, which, 
combined with their mutual feelings, 
induced the young lady to continue 
that exercise till she overlicated her¬ 
self, caught cold in going home, 
died in a few weeks after, and Hc-c- 
toT and 1 saw her once lovely form 
covered with its kindred dust. Soon 
after, I called on my friend, his door 
was fastened, but on announcing niy 
name, I was admitted. Although 
not unaccustomed to sights nearly 
similar, 1 started, on seeing a human 
head on the table before him. “ Come 
away, ’’cried he; what alarms you? 
—look at that face, and try to recog¬ 
nise it,” at the same time lifting a 
lock of the long auburn hair, which 
hung on the lifeless skull, and twin¬ 
ing it carelessly round his fingers* A 
sudden thought struck me, but iny 
heart rijectcd it as impossible, and I 
stood in silence. Come, sit down,” 
said he, “ and take your last look of 
what was once Nancy Shepherd. 
See how livid those lips which I have 
fondly pressedand he touched 
them with the dissecting-knife in his 
hand ; “ how sweetly did they smile 
on me, as 1 squeezed her hand in 
the dance !—she was a lovely girl— 
but that is past!” My heart was al¬ 
most sick, and at last I said, ** But 
how is that here ? where is her 
body ?” “ Divided among the stu¬ 

dents ; Jack Sangster had a leg, and 
Bill an arm ; the carcase was di¬ 
vided by lot, and my good luck gave 
me the head.” There was some¬ 
thing so shocking and appalling in 
this—such an absence of feeling in 
the nonc/ta/anee with which he spoke, 
that 1 not only desoised, but I be¬ 
lieved my heart loatned and abhorred 
him; yet such were his powers of 
persuasion, or, at least, such was the 
influence he had acquired over my 
inindj that, before wc parted, he made 
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me half ashamed of my morbid sen- 
sibility, and 1 became reconciled to 
the study of anatoxnyj on the head of 
a woman whom a few weeks before 
J had seen in the bloom of youthful 
healtli and beauty. Although my 
face glows, and my heart sickens, at 
the recollection, the fidelity with 
which 1 write compels me to state, 
that Hector, by a chemical opera¬ 
tion, cleansed tlic skull, and one 
night before the rising of the session, 
with a party of licentious com{>auion8, 
of which I was one—as has since 
been done by a late celebrated poet— 
decanted a bottle of wine into this 
horrid receptacle, lifted it to his lips, 
toasting the health of a ravonritc fair, 
and, passing the cup. U went round, 
till he was pledged by every one in 
the corapany- 

Thc associate of one who could 
induce me to such voluntary degra¬ 
dation of all that exalts man above 
tlie brute creation, it will be sup¬ 
posed that I soon forgot Kllcn Gray. 
All no! 1 did not—could not forget 
her ; but I too often thought of her 
in a way for which iny own heart, 
depraved as it was, bitterly reproach¬ 
ed me. Never was there one retain¬ 
ing the use of his reason more at 
war with himself than 1 was at this 
period ; my life was one continued 
series of alternate wild dissipation 
and repentance, tears and 

sleepless nights. At one time 1 
would think of Ellon merely as a 
woman, an object of sensual i)lca- 
sure ; then she would appear to my 
iiiiagination as a being so i>uro and 
sublime, that 1 loathed myself for 
having associated her with one im¬ 
pure thought- Ah ! little did I an¬ 
ticipate how much greater cause I 
should in a few months have to de¬ 
plore my existence. 

One day a servant of my father’s 
arrived at iny lodgings witli a letter, 
merely requesting me to accompany 
the bearer home, who had brought 
a horse for my accommodation : upon 
being informed that all were well, I 
was much surprised, but obeyed. On 
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my arrival, 1 found a stranger^ whom 
my father introduced to me as Cap¬ 
tain Sydney, of the Calymo East In- 
diaraan, and immediately, in gather 
a blunt style, reminded me^vf being 
a younger brother ; but added, that 
the Captain had agreed to carry me 
out to India, where he had influence 
to get me introduced to the Governor 
of Calcutta, whose patronage would 
soon enable me to acquire a hand¬ 
some fortune. He was to depart for 
London in a few days, and I was 
ordered to be ready to accompany 
him. Although 1 did not altogether 
relish the pci'cmptory style in which 
this mandate was delivered, allowing 
me no vote in the matter, yet, leav¬ 
ing Ellen Gray was the principal, 
indeed the only objecticin 1 felt to 
the proposal. As 1 x^assed out of the 
parlour door, my sister, whom I had 
hitherto neglected, pushed the fol¬ 
lowing note into my hand, and in¬ 
stantly left me: 

Dear Brother, 

Do not consent to go to India,—it 
is a trap laid to deceive you ; 1 have 
not time to say more, but will in- 
forna you of particulars to-morrow. 

Your affectionate Sister. 

These three lines were sufficient to 
keep me awake for the night ; and 
before 1 had an opportunity of seeing 
my sister in the morning, my father 
presented an agreornent for my sig¬ 
nature, in which 1 bound myself to 
serve as surgeon on board the Ca¬ 
lypso, to India. 

A long and warm dispute ensued, 
in wliich both parties forgot (lieir re¬ 
lation to each other. My father's 
angry threats were received with 
haughty defiance, and an indignant 
refusal to sign the agreement, which 
I tore in pieces before him. Ills rage 
now rose to fren^sy, and literally 
kicked me out of doors, which I have 
never since entered. But I must 
pause, before entering on still more 
imx)ortant events. 
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I frequently thought that 

the distinguishing features of modern 
JSiiglish literature present many in¬ 
ducements to investigate the nature 
and consequences of its connection 
with our political situation. The 
mighty revolution which, thirty years 
ago, distracted France, and spread its 
agitating influence over our own land, 
has now in a great measure subsided; 
and we begin to speculate coolly on 
the astonishing events which marked 
its progress, and upon the results 
which these events have produced, 
and are still producing, on tlie so¬ 
cial condition of nations within the 
sphere of their influence. 

It has been customary to assign 
to the literati of France the chief 
agency in the production of the 
French Revolution. They have al¬ 
ways been talked of as an associated 
band, small, indeed, in number, but 
whose extraordinary genius, under a 
fatalmisdirection, hurried the govern¬ 
ment to destruction, and the people 
into anarchy and ruin. Their phi¬ 
losophy, as they vainly tertiM it, 
was certainly sufficiently daring and 
extravagant; and the powerful elo¬ 
quence by which it was enforced 
concealed its fallacy, and opened a 
wide fleld for the dissemination of its 
tenets. I'hese, indeed, were few, and 
to the weakness of humanity exceed¬ 
ingly captivating ; for they almost al¬ 
together merged in the impious prin¬ 
ciple, that man is of himself sufficient 
to discover what is right and advan¬ 
tageous for him in this world, and 
that, if there be a future state of ex¬ 
istence, there also he would be able 
to act for himself. This shallow 
doctrine—the ofispring of minds alike 
wicked and vain—the speculative 
plaything of men resolved, at all 
Hazards, ^dazzle, and therefore of¬ 
ten ready to seize on impossibilities 
for the exercise of their mental ener¬ 
gies—was calculated to make a strong 
impression on a people naturally fri¬ 
volous and vain-glorious, and redu¬ 
ced, by the long-continued vices of 
their governors, and by other causes, 
to that state of depravity in whidi 
iDoralsty had become an^uated and 
unfashionable, and virtim unworthy 
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of regard. In vulgar soils, this con¬ 
taminated seed produced fruits still 
more rank and disgusting, and these 
fruits ripened into revolution. 

So often, and by so many able 
writers, has this view of the causes 
of the French Revolution been ex¬ 
hibited, that it has ceased to be en¬ 
forced by argument; and he who 
doubts its accuracy, may perhaps be 
stigmatised as a man exceedingly ig¬ 
norant of the history of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Yet, 
with all deference to higher names, 
it does appear to me that this doc¬ 
trine is quite fallacious. It is true, 
the literature of l^^ance co-operated 
with other causes in accelerating the 
Revolution; but it was neither the 
first nor most powerful cause of that 
event. A long course of bad govern¬ 
ment, of positive oppression, of dis¬ 
gusting favouritism, of marked and 
open injustice, aggravated by the 
weakness and vices tlie governors, 
and the progressive increase of suf¬ 
fering of the governed, led the people 
to desire a change. They never 
thought what that change should be ; 
—to them, indeed, any change could 
scarcely be a change for the worse. 
The time had passed away when the 
vices of their princes were concealed, 
or but partially seen, in the magni¬ 
ficence of royalty, the splendour of 
individual talents, and the pomp 
and circumstance of war. Their 
kings had ceased to be warriors, or 
men of talents,—their noblesse had 
become the pimps of royalty, or 
the petty tyrants of hamlets. On 
every side, corruption forced itself 
on their attention, insulted their 
feelings, and wasted even the means 
of their existence. There is a point 
in political suffering beyond which 
a nation cannot be carried, and that 
point is, when the many are made 
the slaves of the few, and the few 
cease to have talents to conceal or 
virtue to mitigate their tyranny. 
At this point, suffering becomes 
general, and the feelings of injus¬ 
tice and oppression, and the con¬ 
sequent desire of relief, become so 
powerful, as to form a part (if 1 mmy 
so speak) of the education and mlnu 
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of the people. It is now that many 
men will even hazard their all for a 
change; and when every man is in 
his heart an enemy to niS' govern- 
raent^ it requires but the daring of 
ap enthusiast, or the blunders of a 
ruler, or the intrigue of a talented 
statesman, to kindle the flame of re¬ 
volution. Thegovernment of France, 
too, was often changed, and its coun¬ 
sels, therefore, were varying and per¬ 
plexed. Indeed, with one or two 
exceptions, the ministers were quite 
remarkable for incapacity and servi¬ 
lity, and, withal, so unable to discern 
the spirit of the times, that their 
stupid and vascillating measures pre¬ 
cipitated the downfal of the mo¬ 
narchy they attempted to uphold, 
and led the people to demand and 
enforce changes of which they had 
never previously dreamed, and which 
were not even benefleial to them¬ 
selves. In one word, the march of 
human suffering, aggravated by the 
weakness and wickedness of human 
tyranny, led to the French llcvolu- 
Uon* 

The philosophers of France saw 
and participated in the general suf¬ 
fering, and gave vent to their feel¬ 
ings in their writings. In this way, 
perhaps, they hastened the catas¬ 
trophe. But they merely joined the 
stream, though their efforts might 
increase its force. They echoed the 
voice of their countrymen,—they 
created not that voice. The political 
sufferings of the people had, in truth, 
reached a crisis which roused them 
to action, and would have roused 
them to action although the literati 
of France had never lifted a pen in 
their favour. Nay, although the 
spoils of-expiring royalty had enlist¬ 
ed the talent of the philosophers on 
its side, the storm might have been 
delayed,—it could not nave been pre¬ 
vented. That storm was the nurs¬ 
ling of many years' oppression, and 
must have broken forth. The daz¬ 
zling scepticism of the accomplished 
Voltaire, the powerful declamations 
of the flckle and eloquent Rousseau, 
the broad libertinism of Diderot, and 
the philosophical and political reve¬ 
ries of D'Alembert, Helvetius, Ray- 
nal, and all the other members of 
the phalanx denominated the Philo¬ 
sophers of France, would have failed 
in any attempt to avert its rage. 


The position I would fain estab« 
lish on the foregoing observatidbs^isj 
that literature, or its^^articular 
character at any given pwffldr ^ 
rather the effect than the^rate of 
political movements or changes in 
the social condition of a nation ; and 
the French Revolution appears to 
afford the best data for illustrating 
the position, inasmuch as it seems to 
be the source to which the leading 
characteristics of modern literature 
ought to be traced. 1 have not con¬ 
sidered it necessary to be either very 
explicit or copious in the preceding 
statements, because 1 felt, that, with 
the origin and progress of this won¬ 
derful event, every reader must be 
pretty well acquainted. But I hope 
enough has been said to entitle the 
position already mentioned to some 
regard ; and 1 trust the remarks now 
to be submitted, on some of the cha¬ 
racteristics of English literature, du¬ 
ring the last thirty years, will go far 
to confirm its accuracy. 

The commencement of the Revo¬ 
lution exhibited no other spectacle 
than that of a people struggling to 
regain some portion of liberty. The 
first representatives of the French 
people, though animated and zealous 
in the discharge of their duties, were 
neither violent in their demeanour 
nor unreasonable in their demands ; 
and even when these demands were 
reluctantly complied with, or evaded 
altogether, there was no undue ebul¬ 
lition of popular resentment. In 
fact, the nation seemed only to de¬ 
sire the redress of grievances, the na¬ 
ture of which was as oppressive and 
disgusting as their existence was 
palpable. At first, accordingly, the 
public voice of England was almost 
unanimous in favour of the Revolu¬ 
tion. It was hailed as a mighty po¬ 
litical deliverance,—as the happy ter¬ 
mination of centuries of political 
slavery. France was believe to be 
the birth-place of rational liberty, 
and the time was supposed to be ar¬ 
rived, when a Constitution, combin¬ 
ing the excellencies, and avoiding the 
defects of our own, was to be given 
to her citizens. For the first time, 
the political rights of the people, as 
opposed to tb<m of the Crown, were 
boldly exhibited, and almost for the 
first time did the demand, or the ex¬ 
ercise of these rights, give rise to 
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dm mnd powerful thinking, to vivid 

and sometimes to the 
most extr|M!^ant and impracticable 

‘ the prospects of the friends 

of freedom were quickly blasted; 
and by a rapid series of events, 
(to which it is unnecessary more 
particularly to allude,) the people of 
IVaiice changed an oppressive mo- 
uarchy for a tyrannical republic, and 
afterwards submitted to the sway of 
an individual, the most extraordinury 
perhaps that ever shone in the pages 
of history. Their political changes, 
however great, were followed by 
changes in the literature of their 
own .country, and of surrounding 
nations equally striking. In France, 
the tremendous events of the Revolu¬ 
tion produced appeals, which, for 
eloquence and force, were never sur¬ 
passed. As might have been ex¬ 
pected, too, reason and moderation 
were often sacrificed to declamation 
and daring, and doctrines wild and 
impious were not merely broached, 
but avowed and acted on with some¬ 
thing like reckless ferocity. In fact, 
the turbulent materials which pro¬ 
duced confusion, and havoc, and vio¬ 
lence, among the people, seem to have 
led to the same effects on literature. 
These, however, are drawbacks which 
attend all unusual efforts. Simi¬ 
lar effects were apparent in the litera¬ 
ture of our own country, but in a 
modified degree. Though not in the 
midst of the turmoil of opinions, we 
were too near it to escape its in¬ 
fluence. Accordingly, while Eng¬ 
lish literature ranged in its ranks 
writers of imaginative force and 
overwhelming eloquence, it also 
contained writers whose doctrines 
were frequently carried to absolute 
wildness, with whom the devclope- 
xnent of powerful thinking led to the 
most irrational positions, and many, 
also, whose bold and daring self-re¬ 
liance gave a tinge of dogmatism and 
extravagance to their opinions, which 
time end experience have not yet 
completely eradicated. Method was 
very generally despised ; knowledge 
was attempted to be grasped, and 
the shadow was often hugged and 
blazoned forth as the substance; 
character, too, was no longer sacred ; 
office was stript of its imposing dress; 
and the errors of superiors were not 


merely exposed with freedom, but 
canvassed with a severity which 
eeemed to possess something of the 
bitterness of revenge. There was, 
in truth, a total change of thinking 
and feeling; diffidence and delicacy 
were thrown aside, and presumption, 
and carelessness, and arrogance, 
took their place. Rashly, perhaps, 
many will think, was the change 
introduced ; and though productive 
of some advantages, it may not be 
doubted, whether the literature of 
the present day can lay claim to any 
permanent superiority over the litera¬ 
ture of former limes. To many, its 
superiority will not be very apparent; 
for if modern literature displays more 
force, it also displays less research ; 
if it is more imaginative, it is also 
more deficient in sound reasoning ; 
if it is more spirited, it is also more 
superficial and reckless; if it is more 
easy and dazzling, it is more scurri¬ 
lous and heartless. In short, for 
the sparkling novelties of the mo¬ 
dern school, it may be thought that 
we have relinquished the staid phi¬ 
losophy and sound logic of our fa¬ 
thers. 

If there be any truth in the posi¬ 
tion I have laid down, we must not 
expect to find the literature of the 
last thirty years characterised by 
calm reflection and pbilosophical in¬ 
vestigation. Arts and sciences, and 
poetry and eloquence, may have 
flourished; but the events of the 
times were too rousing, and the 
minds of men were too much agi¬ 
tated, to produce historical and phi¬ 
losophical works equal to those of 
previous times- Accordingly, Hume, 
Gibbon, and Robertson, are still 
without successors; and, except those 
of Stewart and Brown, philosophy 
claims no modern names. The still 
elegancies of high life have not found 
their way into a good comedy,—the 
terrors of the tragic muse alone have 
been courted by our writers. Even 
the pulpit has partaken of the gene¬ 
ral spirit of change ; and instead of 
the smooth morality of Blair, and 
the poetical devotion of Logan, it 
now displays the bold imaginative 
eloquence of Chalmers, and the 
fervid declamation of Hidl. 

To produce changes so great and so 
general, a powerful cause was neeea- 
sary, and to me it appears, that the 
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only adequate cause to which they 
can be assigned is the French Revo¬ 
lution. It may be proper^ however^ 
to investigate the influence of this 
event, by a more particular survey 
of some branches of our literature. 
But before entering on this survey, it 
is necessary to state, that the remarks 
which may be ventured on any work 
are not to be held as altogether cri¬ 
tical, but rather as elucidatory of the 
general spirit which may pervade 
the writer. With this preliminary 
stipulation in view, it will not be 
difficult to hold (what the narrow 
limits of a letter render it almost 
necessary to hold) one work as a re¬ 
presentative of the greater portion 
of the class to which it belongs, or 
at least of the other writings of the 
same author. 

Perhaps political writings do not 
fairly come under review, in form¬ 
ing an estimate of our modern litera¬ 
ture, since they are almost always 
the fruit, and carry in them much 
of the bitterness of party feeling. 
Yet, wbat Kiiglish reader can pass 
over the remarkable productions of 
Burke and Mackintosh, which dis¬ 
tinguished the era of the French 
Ilevolution P The two productions 
alluded to are still regarded as 
masterpieces of eloquent reasoning, 
though the controversy which gave 
them birth is now interesting only 
In their pages. What glowing de¬ 
velopment of principle, what strik¬ 
ing displays of feeling, what over¬ 
whelming powers of argument dis¬ 
tinguish both! In the whole range 
of political writings for the last 
hundred years, no such works arc to 
be found. They are, even now, not 
only the masterpieces of their au¬ 
thors, but almost the only modern 
writings which may fairly be com¬ 
pared with the finest specimens of 
ancient eloquence. 

The field of fiction, however, af¬ 
fords, perhaps, the best data for en¬ 
abling us to form a true notion of 
our literature. And here the ear¬ 
liest work which followed the French 
Revolution still remains a memo¬ 
rable specimen of the cflects of those 
feelings which were generated by 
this event; I allude to the Caleb 
Williams of Godwin. In this work, 
the usual materiel of novels is dis¬ 
carded ; love, and its delicate embar- 


rassraents—humour, and its broad^- 
travBganceB,are nowhere to ; 

but, instead of these, a modt mas¬ 
terly delineation of human pMoons, 
a display of human feeling most in¬ 
tense and terrific, and withal so 
much of the realities of existence in 
every page, that we are compelled 
to avow the whole to be true to na¬ 
ture. So powerful is the pen of this 
writer, and with such anatomical 
precision does be lay open the pas¬ 
sions and vices of the human heart, 
that we almost shudder while we 
admire his genius, and in our feel¬ 
ing of pleasure is mixed much of 
pain. There is nothing, indeed, to 
be compared with Caleb Williams 
among English novels. It stands 
unique; its claims are all of a pecu¬ 
liar description ; it is no more like 
the writings of Fielding and Smol- 
let, than it is like the periodical 
trash of the Minerva-press ; its cha¬ 
racter is its own ; it has nothing in 
common with any other novel or 
romance which had previously ap¬ 
peared in England. It is the off¬ 
spring of feelings strongly roused— 
of bold and penetrating views of the 
human character, as displayed in the 
various relations of existing society. 
The author employs no superhuman 
means ; his agents are all men like 
ourselves—men, too, who, in the eye 
of kindred and of the world, are fair 
and honourable men. But he de¬ 
picts vice with such horrible truth— 
he detects the secret springs of hu¬ 
man action with such convincing 
accuracy—he exhibits all in co¬ 
lours so vivid and appropriate, that 
we read with a painful certainty of 
the existence of his instruments, and 
yet arc still chained to the work. 

Godwin, as a writer, is the very 
child of the French Revolution. As 
a man, indeed, he is the meek, reti¬ 
ring creature, that shuns observa¬ 


tion—a being whose appearance, con¬ 
duct, and conversation, bespeak the 
harmlessness of childhood, and the 
pure and active benevolence of ab¬ 
stract goodness. But his feelings 
as a writer were certainly roused by 
the struggles of France. 'Twas in 
these he saw the injustice and op¬ 
pression which he afterwards em¬ 
bodied in his novel; 'twas in these 
he studied the mazes of the human 
heart, and made himself master of 
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iumoftt secret deformities. He had 
bq^AD’'itoncentrate these deformities, 
to speak of them with the elo- 
qu om M ^ pf native benevolence and 
powerful genius—and the result was 
Caleb Williams. 

Maturin is a child of the same 
parent, but his mind is of a much 
weaker grasp. He can accumulate 
horrors—he can depict the vices of 
humanity with a dreadful force of 
colouring ; but to pave the way for 
this, he requires romantic situation 
and unnatural incident. Maturin's 
grandeur is disjointed, and appears to 
be produced for effect; Godwin s is the 
legitimate offspring of a great mind 
influenced in a particular manner. 
Maturin is terrible,but nothingmore; 
Godwin is frequently sublime. The 
former seems to indulge in the hor¬ 
rible, because he wishes to be thought 
a master of this species of writing; 
the latter is only pouring forth the 
indignation of virtue, roused to its 
highest pitch by the contemplation 
of horrible vice in others. The for¬ 
mer sometimes pourtrays his charac¬ 
ters with accuracy as well as force ; 
the latter almost atwa^fs. 

The crowds of novel and romance- 
writers which flutter in our literary 
hemisphere may be disposed of by a 
single remark—that, in the midst of 
all their slipslop sentiment and non¬ 
sensical incident, there is frequently 
to be found considerable boldness 
and originality ; and that, compared 
with the croxvds which prece i-.d 
them, they display great freedom 
and depth of observation, and a more 
accurate knowledge of human cha¬ 
racter. 

There is one Novelist, however, 
whose writings at first sight appear 
to form an exception to all general 
criticism—Me Great Unknown ; his 
novels and romances occupy a dis¬ 
tinct and exclusive place in our li¬ 
terature. They resemble no previous 
novels and romances. They have 
clialked out a particular province for 
themselves, which they have proudly 
occupied, to the exclusion of all com¬ 
petitors. And withal,.their author 
seems to write, as if his works were 
astime. He scatters beauties around 
im with a lavish hand, “ and laughs 
the while." He hits off a character 
in a dialogue or a sentence, and 
throws it from him as a thing of 


nought. He seems to write, like A 
gentleman author, for his own grati- 
fleation; and while he cares not for 
the public, and even runs counter to 
its firmest opinions or most favourite 
whims, he draws the public after 
him as if by enchantment. 

So far, however, as the writings of 
this author come within the scope of 
my present argument, 1 have only to 
notice the breadth and freedom of his 
pencil in sketching character, his 
bold and happy delineation of human 
passions and feelings, the wholesome 
and undisguised chastisement he 
bestows on vice and crime, and the 
attitude of defiance he successfully 
assumes and maintains against all the 
prejudices and weaknesses which 
stand in his way. His characters are 
often national, and with very slight 
additions orretrenchments, one might 
stand for a whole class; yet still a 
happy touch preserves their indivi¬ 
duality, and exhibits, in palpable 
outline, the one single character be¬ 
fore us. He frequently rivals the 
masterly and minute delineations of 
Fielding, and oftencr indulges in the 
broad humour of Smollett; but he 
goes far beyond both, in probing the 
human heart—in unfolding its mas- 
tersprings—in displaying its most 
guilty movements. It is here he be¬ 
trays the school in which he has been 
bred. Had he written fifty years 
ago, he would have produced works 
combining, in a great measure, the 
merits of the two great novelists of 
England, with a sprinkling of the 
sentiment which then entered into 
the composition of every novel; but 
he would have done nothing more. 
As a writer of the present spirit- 
stirring times, however, he has de¬ 
viated widely from both, and has 
boldly approached whirlwinds of 
passion, from which both would have 
recoiled, or of which neither would 
have dreamed. There is a power and 
mastery of feeling about him, not 
merely great and admirable, but 
which appear to have sprung from 
the hot and reckless times of revolu¬ 
tion,—so fearlessly and often adroitly 
are they wielded. 

1 do not feci myself warranted to 
extend my remarks on the writings 
of this celebrated anthor, which; in¬ 
deed, have already been criticised to 
satiety,—or to enter into any discus- 
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sion regarding the merits of many 
other novels and romancesj which de¬ 
serve attention, as well from their 
own comparative excellence, as from 
the support they would afford to my 
argument. 1 hope 1 have said enough 
to demonstrate the great influence of 


the French Revolution on.oiia%r|Mittl 
of our literature; and, with yow^j^rr 
mission, 1 shall occupy a few ^^our 
columns in another Nuraber,'||to\ 
short survey of other branches, and 
my concluding observations on the 
subject.—1 am, &c. X. 


THE REAL GENTLEMAN. 


In a polished state of society, there 
is no title so precious to persons in 
the middle and superior ranks as 
that of Gentleman. It has, accor¬ 
dingly, been claimed by a multitude 
of pretenders, many, perhaps most, 
of whom would hazard their lives 
to support their right to it. As the 
beneflts are great which arise from 
this feeling, it is presumed that it 
cannot be an uninteresting inquiry 
which professes to deduce the origin 
of the title, and to show in what par¬ 
ticulars a real gentleman can estab¬ 
lish his claim to that proud distinc¬ 
tion ; the investigation will also detect 
the hollow pretences, and ridiculous 
or dangerous mockeries of those who 
claim tolerance in good society, on the 
ground of theirbeing really gen tlcmen, 
but who are, in fact, only impostors. 

With regard to the origin of the 
title, we must refer to Uic institu¬ 
tions of the middle ages. In strict¬ 
ness, no one was then considered a 
gentleman who did not inherit from 
a line of ancestors a portion of land¬ 
ed property. The appellation was 
common to the proudest Baron, and 
the possessor of a single Knight's 
fee; but, in the confusion, violence, 
and misery, ivhich distinguished the 
era iinmedfiately preceding the rise of 
chivalry, the term was destitute of 
any moral or really ennobling sense. 
The gentlemen of that epoch were in 
too many instances dangerous to their 
sovereign, openly or treacherously 
inimical to each other, cruel to their 
dependents, inconceivably savage and 
rude ill their general deportment. 
The age of romance followed ; the 
extremity of the evil produced a 
most singular remedy, and the dawn 
of chivalry, with all its gorgeous 
trappings, and its solid blessings, 
arose upon an afflicted and harrassed 
world. The ferocious Baron became 
a Knight, consecrating his sword to 


God, his mistress, and the defence of 
the weak and the oppresse<l. High 
notions of honour, gentleness of dis¬ 
position, suavity of manners, mag- 
uiiiccnce in dress and equipage, and 
a taste for the fine arts, became not 
only familiar, but necessary to him. 
The Chevalier Bayard, Duguesclin, 
Edward the First, Edward the 
Third, the Black Prince, Henry the 
Fifth of England, Francis the First, 
Henry the Fourth of France, and 
Sir Philip Sidney, were not only dis¬ 
tinguished Knights, but accomplish¬ 
ed gentlemen iu the true etymologi¬ 
cal sense of the word. At length the 
general subjection of the nobles, a 
stricter administration of justice, the 
revival of letters, the. increase of 
and security for property, caused 
the decline of the cumbrous and in¬ 
applicable institutions of chivalry ; 
but the spirit of those institutions 
survived. The title of gentlemen, al¬ 
though, in France, and, anterior to 
the late revolution, strictly confined 
tc the privileged orders, and the 
members of the different Parliaments, 
was, in England, gradually extend¬ 
ed ; eminent merchants and bankers 
were complimented with it, and, in 
our times it has been bestowed not on¬ 
ly on these individuals, and all mem¬ 
bers of the liberal professions, but 
upon well-educated and prosperous 
tradesmen. 

Having now established the origin 
of the title, it remains to consider 
the elementary constituent qualities 
which it represents. 

A real gentleman, then, should 
possess strong natural sense, softened 
by true delicacy ; his integrity must 
be unsullied; he must dso have the 
tact of appreciating and personally 
applying the bienseance of society,— 
good nature, exempt from weakness- 
genuine courage, which never shrinks 
from danger, nor submits to indig- 
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cautiously abstains from 
prc«itetion—a politeness founded 
UjmFwod feeling, and distinguished 
superstition of ceremony, 
by a graceful insinuation, not an os¬ 
tentatious display of acts of kindness, 
and which, founded on a pcnnaneiit 
principle of action, extends to all 
possible relations and circumstances 
of life. These qualities together 
compose the character of a real gen¬ 
tleman. High education, and intro¬ 
duction into society, will embellish 
the tints, but can add nothing to 
the outlines of the picture. The 
rank of gentleman is an order of mo¬ 
ral knighthood, into which peasants 
may enter, from which princes may 
he rightfully excluded. It is the 
free-niasonry of honour, and estab¬ 
lishes a brotherhood of feeling a- 
mongst its members, however sepa¬ 
rated by diversities of birth, rank, 
station, or fortune. ^V'lien accom¬ 
panied by a deep, humble, rational, 
sense of religion, the individual so 
privileged and endowed on earth be¬ 
comes a denizen of the skies. 

We come now to the last branch 
of our subject, viz. the considera¬ 
tion of the unfounded pretensions to 
gentility. We have seen that no ac¬ 
cidental circumstances can authorize 
such claims; yet, upon this and other 
foundations equally slender, the 
hopes of these aspirants are built. 
The first pretender to gentility, 
whom we shall notice, is the retired, 
luxurious, but vulgar-minded citizen, 
who, having no genuine taste except 
for accumulating property, plumes 
himself upon his carriage, his horses, 
table, and grounds ; originally a grub, 
he can never emerge from a crysal- 
lis state. The second claimant is 
the whiskered, essenced, tight-laced, 
small-talking, sentimental, dancing 
fop, who mistakes his proper station 
of a lady-bird for that of a gentleman. 
Then follows a member of the Fancy, 
stimulating his fellow-creatures to a 
ferocious and mercenary competition 
of courage and strength, and im¬ 
porting the dialect and the manners 
of the pugilistic ring into the saloons 


of the great, and the boudoirs of the 
fair. Another unsuccessful compe¬ 
titor is the aristocratic coachman, 
whose ancestors were foremost in the 
race of glory, but who limits his am¬ 
bition to a rivalry with peasants in 
a mean art. We must not here 
omit the spiritual Nimrod of a south¬ 
ern division of the island, who fully 
and closely shears his flock—carries 
on a brisk campaign against' phea¬ 
sants, hares, partridges, foxes, &c.—* 
inebriates with the squire—browbeats 
and screws the curate—remembers 
that he has tithes to receive, but for¬ 
gets that he has sacred duties to per¬ 
form : nor can we pass over the holy, 
simpering dandy, whose time, atten¬ 
tion, and few disposable faculties, arc 
devoted exclusively to the ladies, 
but never mentions hell to ears 
police.” We must also glance at tlic 
scholastic pedant, who, rude in 
manner, arrogant in disposition, dog¬ 
matic in assertion, and uncharitalue 
in sentiment, creates a prejudice in 
undiscerning minds against learning 
itself: he is an irritable pimple on 
the body of literature. .Lastly, what 
shall we say of the gay and fashion¬ 
able mere men of the world, who 
have acquired, almost in despite of 
Nature, the elegant ease and polished 
courtesy of high life, enchanting the 
circles wherein they move, and in 
which they shine, but who, when the 
vizor is thrown aside, and they re¬ 
sume their predominant characters in 
the bosom of their families, are un¬ 
kind husbands, stern fathers, severe 
masters, tyrannical landlords, and 
unprincipled debtors. 

The influence of women, in forming 
the characters, and fashioning the 
manners of men in a civilized state. 


is universally admitted ; would they 
therefore reserve their distinguishing 
smiles for real gentlemen, a new spi¬ 
rit would bo enkindled amongst us, a 
partial reformation might be wrought 
in the present generation, and in the 
next, the exotic plant of true gentili¬ 
ty, nurtured in a hardy and vigorous 
soil, would become a tree whose top 
would reach to heaven. 
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A LAMENT FOR THE DALLADERS. 


I have often^ Mr Editor^ been 
led to make many gloomy reflections 
on observing the lamentable pass 
to which the degenerate children 
of an ancient and highly honour¬ 
able family—I mean your poor, 
leatliern-lung’d Ballad-Singeus— 
have at length arrived ; for it was 
not so of old ; and the farther back 
wc trace them, they rise higher and 
higher, till we reach, as it were, the 
fountain-head, in the troubled waters 
of the middle ages. Wc shall cast 
a “ long and lingering look behind” 
at the vanishing vestiges of an¬ 
cient minstrelsie,*'' which, in this 
country, received its death-blow du¬ 
ring the reign of James II., when 
it had seemingly been considered 
such a nuisance as to require an Act 
of Parliament for its suppression. 
We accordingly find the following 
harsh sentence, consonant only with 
the severity of the times, “ Item, it is 
statute and ordanit, for the away put¬ 
ting of fiornaris, ouerlyaris, &c. that 
all officiarisals wcil within the Burgh 
as without, tak ane inquisitioun at ilk 
court that tbay hald, and see gif tbair 
be ony^ that makes tham fulis, and 
ar bardis, or others siclyke rinnaris 
about. And gif ony sic be fundin, 
that they be put in the Kingis waird, 
or in his irinis for thair trespassis, 
ah lang as ihay haue ony f^udis of 
thair awin to leif vpotie. And fra thay 
haue not to leif upon, that thair eins 


he nalit to the trone, or till ane uther 
irtf and thair eiris cutiit of, and ha<* 
nisi the euntrie^ And gif ihairejter 
be Jundin 

HANOIT ! !** 



agane, that thay be 


One of the last flittering shadows 
of this race is to be seen in Lane- 
ham's singular “ Letter, wherein part 
of the entertainment unto the Queens 
Maiesty, at Killingwoorth Castl, 
Warwicksheer, in this soomerz pro¬ 
gress 1575, iz signified." This Letter 
is referred to in the valuable Essay 
prefixed to Percy's Reliques, which 
brings together nearly all ^at can 
he said on the interesting subject of 
the '' Ancient Minstrell," who, on 
this occasion, was r^resented, as 


Laneham tells us, by a parson 
very meet for the purpose, of a XLV 
years olid, apparelled partly as he 
woold hiiiiBelf: hiz cap of his hed 
seemly roounded tonster wyze; fayr 
kenib, that with a spoonge deintly 
dipt in a littl capon's greez was fine¬ 
ly smoothed, too make it shine like a 
mallard’s wing. Hiz beard smugly 
shaven ; and yet hiz shyrt after the 
nu triiik, with rufis fayr starched, 
sleeked, and glistering like a payr of 
nu shooz, marshalled in good order, 
with a setting stick and strout that 
every rufie stood up like a wafer 
and so he goes on to describe his ap¬ 
parel most minutely. “ Out of his 
bozomc was drawn foorth a lappet of 
his napkin, edged with blu lace 
marked with a truloove, a hart, and 
a D. for Damian—a payr of pumps 
on hiz feet, with a cross cut at the 
toze, not nu indeede, yet cleanly 
blakt with soot, and shining bz a 
shoing horn—” a pewter chain (for 
silver) hanging round his waist, at¬ 
tached to which were the arms of his 
employer blazoned. And “ after 
three lowlie cooarsiez, cleared his 
vois with a hem and a reach, and 
spat oout withal; wiped hiz lips 
with the hollo of his hand, for 
fyling hiz napkin, tcinperd a string 
or too with hiz %vreast, and after 
a little warbling on his harp for a 
prelude, came foorth with a solleron 
song, warraunted for story out of 
King Arthurz Acts, the 1st booke, 
and US chapter.” 

These Minstrels sang the chivalric 
deeds of the chieftains to whom they 
were retainers,—partook of the same 
board,—and without them no feast or 
fast” was reckoned complete: 
ascending a step higher, we find 
them holding the sacred character of 
the Bards or Bardes, who, in the 
middle ages, stood in the complica¬ 
te character of historiatis and musi¬ 
cians. They were caljbd Bard^/' 
Holingshed ob&erves,^PBin Bardus, 
Fifth King of the Ceus, who was 
an excellent poet, and no less en¬ 
dued^ with a sinralar skill in the 
practice and speculation of musicke. 




*A Ltt/iJvnf fur 

many suppose him to 
l^i|Pe^f«y author;" but at this 
e«Iy period, they only chanted the 
mysteries of the Druidical religion, 
and they descended, in honest Ualph’s 
opinion, when they became to be 
minstrels at feasts, drootiken meet¬ 
ings, and abbominable sacrifices of 
the idols: where they sang most co- 
inonlie no divinitic, as before, but 
the ])ulsBant acts of valiant princes 
and fabulous narrations of the adul¬ 
teries of the gods." 

We are told that the Romans 
could not swallow these same Bardcs, 
and therefore they applied the word 
Bardus to fools and knaves. Not 
so with us; they were cherished 
and protected, in times of peace, as 
chroniclers of past ages,—before bat¬ 
tle, as rousing to emulation the vas¬ 
sals of their lord,—after the struggle, 
they soothed the grief of survivors, 
and immortalized the heroes who 
had fallen in the fight. The well- 
known incident, as related by Ilunic 
and other historians, of Alfred en¬ 
tering the camp of the l>ancs in tlie 
year K78, habited as a minstrel, 
shows clearly how sacred that cha¬ 
racter was held. 

Tracing them still farther, we find 
the Bardcs spreading, under various 
names, nearly all over Europe, so 
widely did the branches of this de¬ 
generate plant at one time extend, 
ill the Troubadours of Provence, 
who were the fathers of French, Ita¬ 
lian, and Spanish minstrelsy, we 
iiiul them, and princes ranked in their 
number. Among the Danes, and 
other Northern nations, we recognise 
them in the venerated character of 
Skalds; so called from skull, sonus, 
or, as Watcher derives it, from ff^ala, 
caiiere, carmen canere, and by others 
translated polishers of language." 

But not to grope in the darkness 
of the middle ages, let us come nearer 
home, and see what influence they 
had in polishing our own warlike 
race. Under the chivalric reign of 
the fierce Richard, they were in great 
repute. In Ravine's Theatre of Ho¬ 
nour, we fl^Jtn account of the ex¬ 
ploit by Bltf^el de Nesle, a Min- 
atrell,''^ in extricating the Occur de 
Lion from his captivity; which, if 
we forget not, has been touched with 
bis magic pen by the Author of 
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Waverley," in his Romance of 1 van- 
hoe : it proceeds by recounting how 
he had been so long without the 
sight of his lord, that his ** life 
seemed wearisome to him, and he be¬ 
came confounded and melancholy," 
till, after many perils by sea, and 
perils by land, he came by chatice to 
the castle where he was confined,— 
sung part of a song which the king 
had composed in the Provencal lan¬ 
guage,—and stopping short in the 
midst of it, the king took it up and 
concluded. Blondel returning to Eng¬ 
land, collected bis barons, and had 
him released about 1190; which al¬ 
together makes a most romantic story, 
well worthy of the times when that 
" flower of chivalrie rang.” 

In the beginning of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, they had so far fallen as to ex¬ 
cite the indignation of the Sweet 
Swan of Avon," who exclaims, 

“ I had rather be a kitten, and cry, Mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad- 
mongers : 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d. 

Or a dry wheel grate on an axle-tree.*’ 

• 

And, as before recounted. King James 
gave the death-blow to the race of 
minstrels, who, phoenix-like, seem 
to have given birth to a puny race 
of ballad-singers, who have been 
gradually giving up the ghost ever 
since. But not a few, even in our 
times, must remember to have beard 
ballads of an historical class, such 
as ‘^the Battle of Otterbourne”—the 
soul-enlivening Chevy Chace”— 
the border legend of Edom or 
Adam o’ Gordon," with perhaps the 
ancient Adam Bell, Clym o’ the 
Cleugh, and William o' Cloudeslie." 
To go no farther back, however, than 
the last peace, we sometimes had the 
melancholy pleasure of seeing some 
brave, and mayhap shipwrecked tar, 
who, having fought with gallant 
Jarvis," was turned adrift, minus an 
arm or a leg, to sing of battles and 
of men," looking like a rock amid a 
crowd of inquiring grandmothers, 
and ever and anon squirting his 
** bacco,” with infinite nonchalance, 
to the great danger of the lieges and 
the said grandmothers,—even in the 
midst of the most boisterous passages 
in the Bay of Biscay-O," whldi, 
till lately, was reckoned the mare 
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mortaum of terribly stormy places. 
Even since then, how are the mighty 
fallen! It is, now-a-days, neither 
** baked, nor boiled, nor stewed, nor 
roasted/* but liker the yowl of a 
three-days-starved cat than any thing 


else. And they are a coppi9-i#8^> 
ca7<^coloured generation, twygtvi^ 
employment to authors as jaundl^- 
ey^ as themselves, and printers 
whose characters are as black as 
their own devils. 

Niget.. 


CLASSICAL REVERIES. 

No. VII. 


The following passage in the 
thirty-fifth ode of tne first book of 
the odes of Horace has been much 
disputed, and still remains, as a learn¬ 
ed and ingenious correspondent ex¬ 
presses it, one of those loci diffi- 
ciliores,” of which no satisfactory so¬ 
lution has yet been given: 

Te Spes ct albo rara Fidcs colit 
Velata punno ; nec comHem abnegai^i 
Uteunque mutata potentes 
Veste doxnos iniinica linquu.'^ 

1. 31. &c. 

Upon this passage M. Dacier ob¬ 
serves, “ Ce passage est uii peu diffi¬ 
cile, parcc .qu’il semble, d’ahord 
qu* Horace dit le contrairc de cc 
qu'il veut dire.” Hentley makes the 
allowing annotation upon the con¬ 
cluding word “ linquis.” Quippe si 
Fortuna linquit domos afflictas, 
unaque coinitatur Spes et Fides ; 
turn profecto omnes oninino diffugi- 
unt, tarn fidi amici, quam infideles ; 
quo nihil absurdius —and hence 
he substitutes vertisbut this 
seems inconsistent with the notion of 
Comes,” which is applied to Fides 
following Fortune in her iraveh 
Dr Hunter, with his wonted acute¬ 
ness and accuracy, observes, Poeta 
sibi finxisse videtur generalem for¬ 
tune notionem, tanquam ancipiiis 
dee, quffi quemque coinitatur, in- 
ierdum Iseto vultu, et splendida 
veste, interdum vultu, ac veste mu- 
Ijatis." And, in fact, any obser¬ 
vations which I have to add upon 
this passage are only in elucidation 
the Doctor's statement, and arc 
derived piincipally from a considera¬ 
tion of tne scope and tendency of the 
whole ode. 

The Poet begins by addressing the 
goddess Fortune, as represented in 
the temple, and worshipped by the 
inhabitants of Antiuin, and he at 


once, by a general statement, recog¬ 
nises her double capacity. 

“ Prfesens vel imo tollcre de gradu 
Mortalc corpus, vel superlx)s 
VcTtere funeribus trluraphos !” 

Having made this general averment 
respecting the character and attri¬ 
butes of the goddess, whom be ad¬ 
dresses, he proceeds, in the precise 
order of his own annunciation, to 
exemplify, by an induction of parti¬ 
culars, the proposition which he had 
stated. He had said, “ Preesens imo 
tollere de gradu,” and, in consonance 
with this view, the case of the “ pau¬ 
per colonus” is adduced: 

Tc pauper ajnhii Bollicita prccc 
Ruris colonus ; tc dominam acquoris, Sic. 

which last circumstance is very ju¬ 
dicially selected, as Antium was a 
maritime state. 

Having thus adduced two in¬ 
stances in which the Preesens, or 
bona Fortuna ambitur, is courted, as 
raising “ ab imo gradu,” wrhether of 
worldly circumstances or of danger, 
the Poet next proceeds to reverse the 
picture, and to represent Fortune as 
an object of fear, by those, quos ver- 
tat, as it were, funeribus, i. e. by 
the Dacus asper,” the “ profugi 
ScythflB,” the urbes, gentesque et 
Latium ferox/* the matres regum 
barbarorum” and the '^purpurei Ty- 
ranniand the grounds of their 
dread are added, injurioso ne pedo 
proruas stantem columnam, neu po- 
pulus, &c.” 

Still preserving ihe .doubh 
of Fortune before hfch, the Poet 
proceeds to shew the grounds of the 
“ ambitio,” or courtiSg, on the one 
hand, and of the '' metus,” or av^- 
sion, on the other ; and this he does 
by adhering, in all probability, to 
such representations of the goddess 
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and suife as were familiar to 

bl^. ^fifttl ynaen. He has been view- 
iIl^fXoli;tlnc, in the verse immediately 
prtNsedittfl;^ as adverse^ and an object 
of dread, and he still continues, 
without break or interruption, the 
same view. 

Tc semper anteit sieva necessitas ; 
Clavus tral>ale8 et cuncos,'* &c. 

and then, with the view of contrast¬ 
ing this painting of the presence, as 
he had formerly contrasted the cAa- 
racter of the goddess, he adds, 

Te Spes, et albo rara Fdes culit, 

Velata panno ; ncc comitem abnegat, 
lltcunque mutata putentes, 

Veste domus inimica linquis. 

“ Thee, Hope, and Faith, rarely to be 
found clothed in white, attend,—nor 
does Faith refuse to accompany thee, 
even when you change your charac¬ 
ter and your dross, and desert the 
houses of the great*. e. these are 
those who will faithftiff^ accompany 
the frreat and the fortunate, even 
when all this is reversed, and they 
are, by inimica Fortuna,” driven in¬ 
to exile, ^c. Those who have hence 
the good fortune to have such friends 
are fortunate indeed, and therefore 
the whole statement is a favourable 
one. How unlike this averment is 
to what follows,—to the description 
of those whom no rara fides” ac¬ 
tuates, but who change with the 
changing circumstances I 

At vulgus indduin, cl mcrctrix retro 
Perjura cedit; diifugiunt, cadis 
Cum faece siccatis, amici 
Furre jugum pariter dulosi.** 

This last verse is, in fact, the best 
commentary upon the former, as the 
** Amici ferre ju^um pariter ilohsV* 
contrast so directly and precisely with 
the N'ec comitem abneg-at, utcun^ 
<jue mutata potentes veste domos int- 
mica linquis” I'he one set of ro- 
niites, or amici, are willing, and the 
other unwilling, “ ferre jugum pari¬ 
ter," in adversity. 11 would proba¬ 
bly remove allintpressiou of obscurity 
from the above passage, if, instead 
of the abstract term Fides, the words 
** fidiles amid," which are, in foct, 
in as far as this passage is concerned, 
an equivalent to Fides, were substi¬ 
tuted* Faithful friends are found, 
not only in good, but in bad for¬ 
tune- Fortune, in the general sense. 


has the advantage of being attended 
by such * comites.'" 

In the first book of the history of 
Tacitus, and at the seventy-first 
chapter, there is the following pas¬ 
sage; Cetsus consianier servatee 
erga Qalliam fidei crimen cof^essus, 
exemptum nltro imputavit. Ncc Otho 
quasi ignosceret, sed ne hostis metum 
reconciliationis adhiberet, statim inter 
amicos habuit et mox hello inter 
duces delcgit, &c." The circumstan¬ 
ces under which the above statement 
is made are these; Otho had con¬ 
trived to have the Emperor Galba 
murdered by the soldiery, and had 
thus assumed the reins of empire. 
Marius Celsus, consul elect, bad 
proved true to the last to the murder¬ 
ed Galba, and was therefore obnox¬ 
ious to the soldiery. “ Marium Cel- 
sum, (we arc told,) consulem desig- 
natum, etGalbic usque in cxtrcnias res 
arnicum fidumque; ad supplicium cx- 
postulabant, industria ejus, inno- 
centiicque quasi mails artibus infen- 
si." Hereupon Otho, siinulationc 
ira.','* but with the view of saving 
Celsus’ life, vinciri jussiim, et 
majores pwnas dutm'vm. nffirmans, 
prwsenli cxitio suhtraxil.** In the 
context, we find this same Mariua 
Celsus " per spccicm vinculoruin 
stevitiae militum subtractum, or¬ 
dered to be brought into the capital 
and into the presence of Otho; and 
here Tacitus adds his own opinion 
upon the motives of Otho, “ Clemen- 
tiee tituluB, a viro claro et partibus 
inviso, petebatur next follow the 
words which have already been quot¬ 
ed as involving some difficulty and 
obscurity. Celsus constanter ser- 
vatcc erga Galbam fidei crimen con- 
fessus, exemphim ultra imputavit. 

Celsus, as might naturally be ex¬ 
pected from his character, perslsi- 
ing with firmness in confessing his 
crime^ if crime it must be deemed, of 
stand ingby Galba to the last, not only 
justified the particular act on mcial 
grounds; but of his own accord, and 
without being driven by necessity to 
go so far, he openly and avowedly 
proposed his case as a precedent, as 
an example" to others, exemplum 
a se datum, ultro et animo voluntam, 
imputavit ; i. e* putavit esse in alios, 
et precipue in Othonem ipsunrt, etti 
porteaquam fideliter adhaesit." 
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The expression “ cxemplum impu- 
tavit” is left general, without point¬ 
ing out the person or persons to whom 
it is meant to be applied, as these 
might easily be gatnered from the 
context; and in the same manner we 
find this author using the word “ im- 
putavit" in his treatise “De moribus 
Gernianorum,” where he says, “Gau- 
dent muneribus, sed nec data impu- 
tent nec acceptis obligantur.” They 
rejoice in receiving presents, but they 
neither think of these presents in re¬ 
ference to the ffiuerSf (nec data 
imputent datoriiius”J nor do they 
consider them as obligations. Next 
follows the statement respecting 
Otho's conduct upon occasion of Cel- 
sus' intrepidity and boldness. 

Nec (Itho, quasi ignoscoret, sed 
lie hostis metuin reconciliationis 
adhibcat, statim inter amicos ha- 
buit.’^ 

Upon this latter clause Lipsius 
makes the following remarks:— 

Frons aliqua sententiie apparet, sed 
si cxcutias, vanse ct falsse. Censeo 
emendendum sed 7tec ho.siis nic.iu rc- 
conciliaiioni w adhiheret ; duo vide¬ 
licet, cum Celsum sibi jiingerct, Otho 
cavit« Ne aut ignoscerc vidcrctur, 
ut in vero magnoque crimine, aut nc 
hostis, id est Vitellii metu adsciscere 
sibi virum forteni ct nobilctn." Jlut 
if this way of going to work, with¬ 
out the authority of MSS., is to be 
permitted, then farewell to all just 
and legitimate criticism. We must 
endeavour, therefore, to make some¬ 
thing of the words as they stand 
otherwise fairly confess that they are 
unintelligible. 

There arc two things which, it is 
quite natural to suppose, Otho would 
be anxious to accomplish. He would 
wish, in the first place, since he ap¬ 
proved of the sentiments of Celsus, 
to avoid all appearance, even by im¬ 
plication, of pardoning him; for that 
would necessarily presume crime and 
offence: and he would naturally be 
desirous, in the second place, of ob¬ 
taining the confidence and full at¬ 
tachment of so steady a friend to the 
imperial interests. Eoth of these 
views are, if 1 mistake not, dedu- 
ceable from the words as they stand, 

Npe Otho quasi i^osceret,” as if 
he were pardoning him whom he did 
not consider guilty, sed ne adhiberet 
vnetum reconciliationis hostis;" but. 


that be might remove all. wpiMen- 
sion upon the mind of wNe - 

conciliation with an enemy, ih^bich 
light Celsus was well entitled, both 
from his own opposition and from 
his late imprisonment by orders of 
the Emperor, to consider Otho. This 
was surely the primary object in view, 

statim habuit inter amicoshe, 
for both these reasons, his wish not 
to have the appearance of pardoning, 
and his desire to remove all fear re¬ 
specting a complete reconciliation, 
immediately, without any hesitation 
or delay, numbered him amongst 
his most intimate friends, and raised 
him to places of great trust. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, 
that the words “ metus reconcilia¬ 
tionis," are equally capable of ex¬ 
pressing the dread that a reconcilia¬ 
tion has taken place, and the appre¬ 
hension that it has not taken place ; 
and that accordingly, in the above 
instance, the latter of these senses is 
the one adopted. 

In the life of Agricola, by the same 
author, the following sentence occurs 
at the beginning of the sixth chapter; 

llinc ad capessendos Magistra- 
tus in urbem digressus Domitiam 
Decidianain splendidis natalibus or- 
tam sibi junxit, idque matrimonium 
ad majora nitenti dccus ac robur fait, 
vixcruntque mira concordia, per mu- 
tuain caritatein et invicem se ante- 
poueiido." JVisi quod in hona xixorc 
ianUi major laus, quanto in rnahi plus 

CUlf)(C LSt, 

Upon the latter clause of this sen¬ 
tence, which, in its general import, 
is too manifest to require any illus¬ 
tration derived from the context, 
Lipsius thus animadverts: Assen- 
tior vero Pichence lanto minor laus, 
ingeniose adstruenti. Quod ego ta- 
men alitor ab illo explico. Non cst 
maxima laus in froinina bonain esse 
et mariti sequentem. Quid ita? quia 
sic facta a natura est, mitis, mollis, 
imbecilla, ad parendum. Si ergo 
non facit; tanto plus culpanda, quia 
et in naturanx pugnat." So that, ac¬ 
cording to Lipsius and Pipbenas, we 
are to read, solely because it suits 
their view, minor for major ; and arc 
thus to reverse, in as far as these 
terms are concerned, the sense of the 
whole statement. This, as in the 
above instance, is a somewhat sum¬ 
mary proceeding. 
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' Immedicubll^ vulnus 

^Mldfindum, ne pars sinccra ^ tra- 


If wc are to be permittedj wlien it 
suits our convenietice, as conunenta- 
tors or interpreters^ to substitute 
vihior for mc^orf it is not easy to 
say what other substitution or com¬ 
mutation we may not boldly effect. 
The deliverance of a little Irish 
rogue, who, to the face of the Justice, 
stoutly maintained that, whereas, on 
his precognition, he had said “ No," 
he really meant “ Yes,” is much of 
a piece with this method of proceed¬ 
ing. Let us see, however, in accor¬ 
dance with the method of the poet, 
whether “ omnia prius tentata fuc- 
rint," before we consider the case as 
completely desperate, before we pro¬ 
nounce it “ iminedicabile." 

Tacitus states, that his father-in- 
law, Agricola, after his return from 
Britain to Rome, had united himself 
in marriage with Domitia-Decidiana, 
a lady of high birth and eminent 
virtues, and that this connection was 
of advantage to him in promoting his 
views of preferment, at the same time 
that it proved most happy in respect 
of his private and domestic comfort 
and happiness. ” Vixerunt," says he, 
" mira concordia." They lived to¬ 
gether in a degree of concord indeed 
tfwr/>ri.v2/7/»’, per mutuam caritatem, 
ct inviccin sc anteponendo:" and the 
foundation, or cause, of this astonish¬ 
ing concordanccjifigiven—it was built 
upon reciprocal affection, and recipro¬ 
cal deference. Hereupon a break fol¬ 
lows, as is customary with this most 
reflective and elliptical of. all histo¬ 
rians, and something passes in the 
writer’s mind, to which the word 
nisi" has a direct reference. Let 
us endeavour to discover that train 
of reflection which would necessari¬ 
ly, or at least naturally, conduct to 
this term. The historian has just 
stated that the concordia” in 
which Agricola and his wife lived 
was rare, it was mira and this 
comparisou must have a reference, 
cither to tbat degree of happiness and 
concord enjoyed in the matrimonial 
state in general, or to that which 
prevailed in Tacitus’ own day, and 
in the society where he lived. Under 
whatever views, however, whether 
more or less general, the reflection is 
made, this one thing is certain, that 


Sir 

the historian considers the degree of 
concord which Agricola and his wife 
eiyoyed, as far above the average, as 
mira," and he immediately pro¬ 
ceeds to shew upon what grounds an 
occurrence, which might be regarded 
as common, was by him regarded as 
“ rare.” This, says he, (or seems he 
at least to say,) this would not appear 
to me so praiseworthy and remark¬ 
able as it does, nisi quod^* ne or 
si ne (csset) quod, were it not that, 
** in bona uxore, tanto major laus, 
quanto in mala plus culpte est 
in a good wife, the merit, and the 
praise, in consequence of the merit, is 

f reater in precise proportion, as in a 
ad wife, the demerit, and, conse¬ 
quently, the censure, is greater; and 
why p because the temptations to be 
bad arc extreme, in the same pro¬ 
portion as those to be good are ex¬ 
treme and alluring as if the his¬ 
torian meant to state, every body 
praises a good wife in proportion as 
they censure a bad one ; just as a 
man who hears the storm raging, 
without congratulates himself the 
more sincerely upon, his fortunate 
state at a snug flreside within ; a 
good wife being estimated, and being 
really estimable, not from the middle 
point of separation betwixt good and 
bad, not from the point of indijffhr* 
evee, but from the extreme, mala 
just as a spirit which has reached 
Paradise, will estimate its happinesH, 
and the cause of it, not from the 
earth merely, but from the lowest 
pit of perdition into winch it might 
have been cast. 11c, for example, 
who has a wife like Agricola, and 
looks-at the same time at his neigh¬ 
bour, who is saddled with a scold and 
a vixen, will prize and praise his 
own wife, and wonder at his own 
good fortune the more, that he has 
a view of both extremes. Whilst, 
on the other hand, the ** culpa," the 
culpability of a bad wife will be so 
much the more exposed to reproba¬ 
tion, that it is contrasted with a good 
one; for she who sees how lovely 
and engaging “ concordia et cari- 
tas" are in the married state, is so 
much the more culpable tliat edie ne¬ 
glects or despises the lesson and ex¬ 
ample. A good wife has every in¬ 
ducement to be otherwise than eood, 
from the extenfled scale of bail ex- 
araplcsj and therefore she has ** ma- 
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jorcm laudem/’ by becoming and 
remaining goocl; whilst^ on the other 
hand, a bad wife, from the extended 
scale of laudable and amiable ambi¬ 
tion, has every temptation to be 
otherwise than bad, and therefore her 
condemnation, if she remain bad, is 
the greater ** plus culps est," and 
these two motives act proportionally 
on both sides. Whilst it is tanto” 
on the one, it is '' quanto" on the 
other. 

In the famous speech of the Cale¬ 
donian leader, Galgacus, to his army, 
there occurs the following sentence, 
not far from the beginning of that 
address: 

Brigantes, fuemina duce exurere 
coloniarn, expugnarc castra, ac nisi 
felicitas in secordiam vertisset exuere 
jugum potuere. Nos integri ct in- 
domiti, et libertatem non in prscsen- 
tia laturi, priiiio statim congressu 
unde ostcndanius quos sibi Caledo¬ 
nia viros seposucrit." 

Without entering into the various 
and somewhat fanciful interpreta¬ 
tions which have been put upon this 

locus vcxalus,” I may be per¬ 
mitted to say, that what appears the 
most natural and obvious sense, will, 
probably, in this, as well as in most 
similar instances, be found, upon 
more mature investigation, to be the 
best, and most consistent with the 
style of the author and his strain of 
reasoning. Tacitus, as every body 
knows, is fond of contrasting one 
idea with another; he is ever on the 
outlook for such words or phrases, 
as, by being placed over against each 
other, may tnus acquire a stronger 
force, and a more impressive mean¬ 
ing. Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant—si locuples hostis est, avari 
—si pauper, ambitiosi," &c- are in¬ 
stances in point. In the speech of 
Galgacus, there is a reference had to 
the case of the Brigantes, as an ex¬ 
citement, a foi'iiori, to the vindica¬ 
tion and support of Caledonian li¬ 
berty. The Brigantes are represent¬ 
ed as able exurere coloniarn, ex- 
pugnare castraand had it not been 
that they did not follow up their 
good fortune by a suitable vigilance 
and activity, nisi felicitas in se¬ 
cordiam vertisset," tbey might even 
it is added, have been able ** exuere 
jugum" (Romanuin) altogether. And 


all this tbey liad effected ** Mm- 
ndna duce," under the condinot of . 8 
woman. 

Then the orator proceeds to con¬ 
trast all these circumstances with a 
nation in some respects similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced with the Caledonians, and 
to shew, that if the Brigantes could, 
less favourably circumstanced, effect 
so much, the Caledonians, more fa¬ 
vourably circumstanced, might, a 
fortiori, effect still more. He admits 
that the Brigantes were '' domiti,” for 
he represents them as ** sub jugo Ro¬ 
mano" at the time when the effort 
was made to regain their freedom ; 
lie states, on the other hand, of the 
Caledonians, that they were yet in¬ 
tegri et indomiti," unassailed and un¬ 
subdued. He admits that the Bri¬ 
gantes were not able to retain the 
liberty which, by their valour, they 
had acquired, for felicitas in se¬ 
cordiam vertitbut he augurs 
boldly of the Caledonians, that what 
they might win by their valour they 
would be enabled to keep ; libertatem 
non in preseniui not, like 

the Brigantes, lighting for what their 

Bocordia" might lose to them after¬ 
wards. He avers, lastly, of the Bri¬ 
gantes, that a woman conducted them 
to all this ; he exhorts the Cale¬ 
donians to shew that they neither 
were under the conduct, nor possess¬ 
ed of the spirit of women. Unde," 
(sun^) says he, “ osteudamus quos 
sibi Caledonia Viros seposuerit;" let 
us shew them of wbat stock those 
men arc to whom Caledonia hath 
committed the defence of her liberty. 

On the supposition that the above 
is the true sense of the passage, the 
words ill non in presentia libertatem 
laturi," are taken in a usual and clas¬ 
sical sense, as signifying that they 
were about ** ferre libertatem," to 
obtain liberty ; non in presentia" 
alone, but for ages to come; whereas 
by supposing as some have done, 
that “ non in presentia libertatem 
laturi" refers not to what they had 
ifet to do, but to what they had a/- 
ready done; to the state in which 
they were previous .to tbff speech, 

as if it were" not to <mtain liberty 
now for the first time ; there is a pal¬ 
pable necessity for some verbal alter¬ 
ations, or unnatural twistings, to 
effect this sense legitimately. By 
placing a point of interrogation, in- 
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i^tpr “ laturi^" and by ooi>l>ecU 
ing imlomiti and integri” with 
80 18 to make the sense, shall we» 
all entire and unsubdu^ as we are, 
not likewise obtain liberty for the 
present?" we may please ourselves 
with our own ingenuity, which, how¬ 
ever, will probably be mistaken by 
the judicious and thinking scholar 
for absurdity. 


In the iirst book of Livy's History, 
and about the middle of the 34th 
chapter, the following statement is 
made:—The historian is speaking of 
the elder Tarquin, who, under the 
designation of Lucumo,had removed, 
along with his wife, Tanaquil, from 
Tarquinii to Rome. Hereupon, he 
observes, Has opes cogitationcs- 
que aecum portantes, urbem ingressi 
sunt, domicilioquc ibi comitarato Lu- 
cium TarquiniumP/'/A'UTTz edidere no- 
men." 

Upon this sentence there is no 
note or observation in any one of the 
classical commentalions which I have 
had an opportunity of consulting; 
and yet it appears to tnc not a little 
odd, and even absurd, that Livy 
should state Lucuino as assuming a 
name which bears a reference to ano¬ 
ther person not yet known or heard 
of. In fact, Lucumo could not now 
assume the appellation or cognomen 
of Priscus,’' as posterity, and they 
alone, had the opportunity of know¬ 
ing whether or not there should ever 
appear another Tarquin less ancient 
than this one. It is in vain to say 
that Tarquin, as an aged individual, 
assumed this title ; there is no evi¬ 
dence of his great age at this time ; 
and, in fact, from the circumstances 
of his previous life, and from the 
length of his future reign, it appears 
that he was " not aged," whilst his 
son, Tarquinius Superbus, who at¬ 
tained, in all probability, to an age 
infinitely naore advanced, was never 
desimed by such an appellative. 

Had Livv been barely stating any 
event which took plaoe under Tar- 
quinius SuperbUS* reign, and merely 
in reference tat tb^t reign, the case 
had inde^ been difibrent ; be might 
have said, that such and such im¬ 
provements were made at Rome in 
the reign of T. Superbus, in the 
same manner as we say every day, 
that the Lady of the Lake was writ¬ 


ten by Sir Walter Scott, and that 
Sir Henry Raeburn painted such 
and such “ chefs d'oeuvre." But when 
Livy states circumstantially an act 
of Lucumo himself, in changing his 
own name for another, which he then 
thought proper to assume, he was 
bound, in common sense, to give the 
name which he actually did assunae 
and appropriate to himself ; and that 
name was not Priscus," nor could 
.it be so, but was undeniably mere¬ 
ly L. Tarquinius, from Tarquinii, 
whence he came to Rome. 

Besides, on other similar occasions, 
and even when the slip would imply 
no such absurdity, Livy shews him¬ 
self peculiarly wary and accurate. 
If any instance can be more apposite 
than another, it must be tliat of the 
younger Tarquin, who was after¬ 
wards designed Superbus." In 
this case, the words of Livy, at the 
beginning of the 49th chapter, arc, 
'' Jnde L. Tarquinius regnare oc- 
cepit cui SupeH>o cognomen facta 
indidcrunt." Had Livy, in this in¬ 
stance, merely stated, Inde Lucius 
Tarquinius Superbus, regnare occe- 
no one would have found much 
fault with him, as this mode of in¬ 
accuracy is sanctioned by every day's 
usage; but he is quite distinct and 
accurate, and gives you the circum¬ 
stances which, in his opinion, led to 
the cognomen afterwards given of 
“ Superbus.” The same observa¬ 
tions apply to the case of Caius 
Martius, who, from the taking of 
Corioli, was afterwards designated 
Coriolanus; he is not introduced at 
once “ slap dash," under Lis most 
distinguished and honourable title, 
but the statement is made in Livy's 
usually distinct and accurate man¬ 
ner. Lilf. Sf- c. 33. Erat turn in 
castris inter primores juvenum C. 
Martius, eui cognoynen j)ostea Corto- 
lano fait.” 

Of the same kidney is the follow¬ 
ing statemenfrin the 3tBt chapter of 
the 5th book: ** Creati consules L. 
Valerius Potitus, M. Manlius, cui 
Capitolino postea etiam fait cogno¬ 
men.” 

In the history of Lucius Tarqui- 
nius, by Dionysius, there is no men¬ 
tion made of the cognomen Rriscus 
at all. Tarquin's original coming to 
Rome, and the chaumn^ of his ni^e 
from Lucumo to Lucius,” is nar- 
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rated by Dionysius in the following 
words : jectv ecurt Atuxof^a* 

voff setvrci roMtitov ovoft^et^ Tot^» 

KvvtOM TO ffvvyyfiftxov %itt rvie 
sv i ysveffiui re xett rpoCpyig trv^s^ * 
From the above consideratid)Ui» 
taken In connection with others which 


might be adduced, it is 

bable that some early has 

#1«A nrrvrrl 1^rie/*l1e* Itl the 

margin, or over the line, which, 
through the carelessness or stupidity 
of Editors, has gradually crept into 
the text. 


dl^reehom* 


Away ! away ! my gallant steed! 

Dash on where'er thy fancy guide ; 

Let nought thy lightning course impede, 
Nor rock, nor glen, nor foaming tide: 
Now let her on her minion smile, 

As once she dared to smile on me, 

And let his heart dance light the while. 
But 1, tny gallant steed, am free ! 

Dash on ! dash on ! I love those waves,— 
I love this wild and desart shore ; 
Those billows have been brave men’s 
graves. 

There’s music in their hollow roar ! 

Ha ! once again my soul bounds high, 
New life runs tingling through my 
veins; 

I scorn the glance of that bright eye. 

And trample in the dust her chains. 

# 

On ! my good Arab, swift as light! 

Sweep with the winds across the moor; 
The gloom and gathering clouds of night 
Are bugbears only for the boor ;— 
Hark 1 how the thunder rattling plays 
Through that dark lurid sky above ; 
Ay! this is better than the blaze 
Of banquets, and the talc of love ! 


Nay, slack not yet thy eager speed. 

The world is wide,—>and lies before us; 

Dash on 1 dash on I my gallant steed. 
See ! now the burning sun shines o’er 
us \ 

Its beams are flushing on my brain, 

1 feel their scorching, maddening pow’r; 

Look there ! look there ! that face again, 
That magic smile, that secret bow’r! 

Away ! away ! she smil’d on 7iim ; 

The bow’r is deck’d, but not for me ; 

Ho ! fill the goblet to the brim. 

Let me drink deep, for 1 am free ! 

And let her on thy breast recline, 

And heave the fond luxurious sigh ; 

And let her lip be prest to ihiiic, 

With laughter in her wanton eye ! 

There wMS a time those eyes of blue 
On other features lov’d to rest; 

There was a titno that fair form knew 
No other pillow than my breast; 

A dream ! a dream ! she lov’d me not,— 
Hearts once ebthrall’d what pow’r 
could sever P 

Away ! my steed, fly swift os thought. 
And bear me from her smiles for ever ! 

H. G. B. 


SE£TC1IES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 


CHURCH OF 

No. 

The fourth General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland was more 
regularly constituted than any of 
those which preceded it. Its pro¬ 
ceedings appear to have been con¬ 
ducted with much solemnity and 
decorum, and have been recorded 
at considerable length. The roll 
of those who were present is more 
fully given in the '' Buik of the 
Universal Kirk'* than in Calder- 
wood*B large MS.; and as it may 
serve to illustrate the constitution of 
the Courts and the state of the 
Church, it is here set down, from 
the former source. 

• ** The Convention of the Kirk of 


SCOTLAND. 

IV. 

Scotland, gatherit in Edinburgh the 
penult day of Jnnij 1562, in the 
uhilk wer present the Superinten- 
ents. Ministers, and Commission- 
ars, after-written. 

“ Superintendents; Mrs. Johne 
Spottiswood of Louthiane, Johne 
WynihauK^ of Fyfe, Johne Willock 
of Glasgiowkl^ohne Afleskine of Dun 
of Angus, |!&xalrell of Ar- 

gyle.” ^ . 

** Ministers and C^miiissionara; 
Johne Knox Ministei^ of Edinburgh, 
James Barrow and Edward Hope 
Commisabnars; James Lons, Mr 
David L^idesay Minister at Leidi, 
Piitrick Cockbum and Johne Brown 
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Cofdt|riiiA>nars; Mr Johne Craig Mi- 
niateraHHalieruidehouse, John Hart 
and William Oswald, Commission- 
ara; Williame Harlaw Minister of 
St. Cuthbert's Kirk^ Johne ,Barroun 
Minister of Mussilburgh, Mr Thomas 
Cranstoun Minister at Tranent, 
Alexander Forrester Minister of Li- 
bertoun, Mr George Fuird Minister 
of Duramanie, Mr David Weymis 
Minister of Ratho, David Cunning- 
Iiaine Minister of Lanerick, James 
Walker Minister of Steinston, Paul 
Methven Minister of Jedburgh, Mr 
George Hay Minister at Eddilstoun, 
Christopher Gudman Minister at St. 
Andrew's, Mr George Leslie Minister 
at Straithmiglow, Richard Melvill 
Minister at Incbhruock and Marit ; 
Johne Douglas of Pumfrestoun, and 
Johne Douglas in Howden Cominis- 
sionars of uie Kirk of Calder; the 
Laird of Spot Comroissionar for Dun¬ 
bar, and diverse in the Merse; James 
Fleyming Elder and Commissionar 
of Glasgow, the Laird of Lye Com- 
missionar of Lanerick, the I^aird 
of Barre Commissionar of Kyle, 
Johne Cathcart of Cariltoun Com- 
missionar of Carrickj Mr Robert Pont 
Eider and Commissionar of St. An¬ 
drew's, Thomas Scott of Hayning 
Commissionar for Selcraig and Mel- 
roB." 

In this roll, the designation of 

Mr” is not indiscriminately em¬ 
ployed, but seems to be confined to 
those who had received an academi¬ 
cal degree; and this circumstance 
may serve to shew, that the charge 
which has been brought against the 
first reformed ministers in Scotland, 
as being, in general, men of no edu¬ 
cation, is not well founded. The 
reader will observe, that some of the 
Ministers are styled Ministers “ of,” 
while others are styled at,” their 
particular parishes or churches. 
Whether this distinction be acciden¬ 
tal or designed, and, if designed, upon 
what it is founded, does not appear. 
As only two of . the Conmissioners 
are called “ Elders,” it' ivould seem 
that this was not then a necessary 
qualifiwtion for becoming a mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly. Indeed there 
is some reason to think, that at first 
it was not, as now, a representative 
court, but open to all the members 
of the Church. A roll of those pre¬ 
sent is very seldom inserted either 
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in the Buik of the Universal Kirk, 
or in the MS. Calderwood. But in 
many of the subsequent Assemblies, 
mention is made, not only of Super¬ 
intendents, Ministers, and Commia- 
doners, but also of Barons, Burgesses, 
and Gentlemen ; and in a supplica¬ 
tion presented by the Church to the 
Regent, in 1574, is the following pas¬ 
sage; It is not unknown to your 
Grace, that, since the time God hath 
blessed this country with the light 
of the Evangell, two Godly Assem¬ 
blies of the whole general kirk of this 
realme should be ilk year, as weU of 
all the members thereof in all estates, 
as tf the JUinisters." But the incon¬ 
venience of this mode of meeting 
was soon felt, and in the Assembly 
which forms the subject of the pre¬ 
sent sketch, the attendance of the 
Ministers was ordained to be limited 
by the calls of business, and the dis¬ 
cretion of the Superintendents. It 
may be proper, however, to take a 
regular survey of its proceedings. 

The first meeting of this Assem¬ 
bly was held in the house of Mr 
Hendric Law.” Who this person 
was it may now be difficult to dis¬ 
cover. Calderwood Large MS. VoJ. 
I. p. 389.) has preserved some very 
minute and interesting particulars 
concerning the first face” of a 
Church among the Reformers in 
Edinburgh, and has commemorated 
some of the most eminent members ; 
but the name of Law does not appear. 
It is obvious, however, that he must 
have been a person of reputation and 
zeal, or his house would not have 
been thus honoured by the Refor¬ 
mers. 

The first Session was opened with 
prayer, and the Assembly proceeded 
to lay down a series of regulations 
for conducting their inquiries into the 
general state of the Church, and the 
afe and doctrine of its Ministers and 
members. Trial was first to be had 
of the Superintendents,—a regulation 
which, of itself, is sufficient to dis¬ 
turb all the parallels which have been 
drawn between this class of Minis¬ 
ters and Bishops. Balfour, in his 
MS. Memoirs, Vol. 1., p. 344., says, 
that, at first, the Scots were not re¬ 
solved whether to embrace the Re¬ 
formation of England, or that of 
Geneva.” But it would be difiScult 
to bring any proofs of their want of 
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resolution upon this point, from the 
history of the times. The appoint¬ 
ment of Superintendents is always 
represented, in the-First Book of Dis¬ 
cipline, as a temporary expedient; 
and from the very beginning, those 
who exercised the office were subject 
to the General Assembly, composed 
of Presbyters, Elders, and lay Com¬ 
missioners. If they had felt, or fan¬ 
cied in themselves, any peculiar or 
episcopal authority, they would never 
have submitted to such uncanonical 
handling. 

After trial was taken of the Super¬ 
intendents, the Elders of every par¬ 
ticular kirk were to be charged, in 
God’s name, to declare what they 
knew touching the life and doctrine 
of their Minister. After the Minis¬ 
ters, the Elders of every kirk were 
to be tried concerning such things as 
might be laid to their charge. While 
the inquiry was going on, the person 
who was the subject of it, whether 
Minister or Elder, was to be remov¬ 
ed : and in the event of his being 
convicted of what was alleged against 
him, he was to have no vote till he 
satisfied the Assembly. The Super¬ 
intendents, with the Ministers and 
Elders within their bounds, *were 
then to declare the general state of 
the kirks under their inspection, and 
the offences which they knew to pre¬ 
vail, that measures might be taken 
accordingly. 

In this Session, it was also ordain¬ 
ed, that if Ministers be disobedient 
< to Superintendents, in anie thing be¬ 
longing to edification, they must be 
subject to correctione.” At the same 
time, intimation was appointed to be 
made throughout the whole church, 
of the order which had now been es¬ 
tablished for the discipline of all its 
servants ; and all who had any thing 
to lay to the charge of Superinten¬ 
dents, Ministers, Elders, or Deacons, 
were required to do so at the next 
Assembly, to be held in Dccembcr- 
Ministers, however, were admonish¬ 
ed “ not to leave their flocks for com¬ 
ing to the said Assembly, except they 
have complaints to make, or ellis be 
complained upon, or at the least be 
warned thereto be the Superinten¬ 
dent.” 

In the Second Session of this As¬ 
sembly, which was held on the last 
day of June, Alexander Gordon, who 


had been Bishop of Galloway, but 
who now professed the reformed 
creed, seems to have presented a pe¬ 
tition, praying that he might be ad¬ 
mitted Superintendent of the district 
included in his former diocese. The 
Assembly replied ; 1st, That they 
had no evidence of his being nomi¬ 
nated by the people, or presented by 
the Privy Council to the province of 
Galloway; and, 2d, That although 
he might have a presentation from 
the Council, he had not observed the 
order laid down for the election of 
Superintendents, and could not there¬ 
fore be acknowledged by them at 
present. They promised him their 
aid, however, if the kirks of Gallo¬ 
way should hereafter solicit, and the 
Lords of Council present him to the 
office. In the meantime, he was re¬ 
quired to subscribe the Book of Dis¬ 
cipline, and letters were sent to the 
kirks of Galloway to learn their opi¬ 
nion and wishes in the matter. It 
would appear that some of the more 
zealous licforniers were doubtful of 
the sincerity of Gordon’s professions, 
and ascribed them to a wish to pre¬ 
serve the fruits of his benefice, more 
than to any concern for the interest 
of the church ; and that they would 
rather have had some person whose 
principles were more decided to watch 
over that district. In a visit which 
he made to that part of the country 
soon after the rising of this Assem¬ 
bly, Knox carried with him Mr 
Hubert Pont, and left him in tlic 
house of the Master of Maxwell ; 
with a view, it has been thought, to 
his being proposed as Superintendent 
of Galloway. But the piety and 
learning of Pont were not duly ap¬ 
preciated by the people of that dis¬ 
trict, who continued long subject to 
the superstitions of popery. In the 
following Assembly, indeed, he was 
put upon the leet for the office. But 
Gordon wasappointed, with the power 
of a Commissioi^r« to admit Minis- 
ters/Exhort^a,,itnd Readers, and 
do such other. ji^ings^ as war before 
accustomed In faanttog of idrjks.” 

In this Session the At^^nibly re¬ 
newed their injunctiofltt Minis- 
' ters to be " subject to the Superin¬ 
tendents in all lawful admonitions.” 
It was also enacted,that all Ministers 
regularly admitted to their Kirks 
shall remain, unless they can be 
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S roved criminal in life or doctrine. 

Lut such as have been serving with¬ 
out a formal admission, may be re¬ 
ceived or refused by their respective 
Kirks, as they can shew cause. And 
tlic trial of those who have not been 
already examined was appointed to 
he in the presence of the Superin¬ 
tendent, and the best-reformed kirk 
within the bounds. To these regu¬ 
lations, tending so manifestly to es¬ 
tablish the independence and re¬ 
spectability of the Ministers, was 
added an injunction, that Superin¬ 
tendents, at the time of their visita¬ 
tion, tak’ accompt whatbookes the 
Ministers have in store, and how 
they doe proHte from time to time 
in reiding and studying the samen.'^ 
The only other business transacted 
in this Session, was the taking order 
with some charges which had been 
brought against particular Ministers. 

In the Third Session, which was 
held on the first day of July, it was 
ordained, that Elders refusing to as¬ 
sist Ministers in correcting offences, 
should, after admonition, be excom¬ 
municated, and that Magistrates pro¬ 
fessing the reformed faith should be 
dealt with in the same manner. It 
was also concluded, that, in future, 
no Minister should be aihnitted with¬ 
out nomination of the people, and 
due examination and induction by 
the Superintendent. Those who had 
been otherwise “ intrused" since 
12.58, were to make supplication for 
their provision according to the re¬ 
gulations laid down in the former 
Session. Ministers, Exhorters, and 
Headers, having' complained of the 
smallness of their stipends, it was 
ordered, that, before the end of Sep¬ 
tember, they should give in to their 
respective Superintendents their par¬ 
ticular cases, specifying the amount 
of their stipend, and assigning the 
reasons of its insufficiency, that sup- 
lication for suitable aid may be made 
to the Queen and,Cquncil. In the 
mean time, it was agmd, that as the 
stipends.of Ministers were in 

many cases no| paid^ from the Queen 
having grautra remission of the 
thirds those who possessed 

benefices', a supplication should im¬ 
mediately be presented to her High¬ 
ness upon this point, and also for 
providing stipend to the Ministers 


of burghs where the thirds were in¬ 
sufficient. The restoration of manses 
and glebes to the Ministers, the re¬ 
paration of decayed kirks, and some 
provision for maintaining schools in 
Qyetj parish, and for supporting the 
pool, were points upon which it was 
idso agreed to make supplication. 

The Fourth Session, which was 
held on the second day of July, was 
devoted to arrangements for a more 
regular and extensive dispensation of 
the word and sacraments. Mr John 
Scharp, who (according to Knox, 
p. 311,) had left the ministry for 
some more profitable vocation, was 
charged to return to the sacred office. 
In compliance with the request of 
the Town Council, it was ordained, 
that Mr John Craig, at this time 
Minister at Holyroodhouse, should 
be associated with Knox in the 
Ministry of Edinburgh. Several Po¬ 
pish priests had come over in the 
retinue of the Queen, and, since her 
arrival, the service of the mass had 
been regularly performed in ihc 
chapel. Under, such circumstances, 
the labours of Craia were not likidy 
to be cither acceptame or useful. < )n 
the other hand, the duty of preach¬ 
ing three times during the week, and 
twice on Sunday, was too much for 
the declining years of Knox, who, 
by his previous exertions, had me¬ 
rited every expression of respect and 
gratitude. Some delay seems to have 
taken place, from want of sufficient 
funds ; but the measure was soon 
after accomplished, and Craigs offi¬ 
ciated as colleague to Knox for nine 
years. The rest of this Fourth Ses¬ 
sion was occupied in appointing 
Ministers to preach in those districts 
where kirks were not yet planted. 

The transactions of the Fifth Ses¬ 
sion are briefly recorded, both in 
Calderwood and the Bulk of the 
Universal Kirk, as follows; “ David 
Forrest was requested to take on the 
Ministrie; Mr Johne Scharp and 
Robert Wilson war ordained to serve 
in such kirks as the Assemblie sould 
appoint in the next Session." 

In the next Session, it was agreed 
that Mr John Scharp should serve 
in any kirk which the Superinten¬ 
dent of Lothian might appoint. No 
farther mention is made of Wilson’s 
case; but an answer^ which had been 
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given in by Forrest, was referred to 
the Superintendent of Lothian and 
the kirk of Edinburgh. In describ¬ 
ing the infant church of the Refor¬ 
mers, in 1558, Calderwood makes 
mention of one David Forrest, who, 
with Erskine of Dun, and others, 
sometimes exhorted the congregation. 
This is probably the person referred 
to above; but whether he was un¬ 
willing to accept the higher office of 
the Ministry, or what was his answer 
to the Assembly, does not appear. 
In this last session, John Douglas of 
Fumfrestone, in the name of the 
kirk of Calder, complained, that 
since their Minister had been made 
Superintendent of Lothian, the word 
was not regularly preached to them ; 
and desired, that either the said Su¬ 
perintendent should be restored to 
them, or some other qualified Minis¬ 
ter appointed. The Assembly ad¬ 
mitted the reasonableness of the re¬ 
quest, but added, that in the present 
scarcity of Ministers, the general ad¬ 
vantage of the church could not be 
sacrificed to that of a single parish. 

Being informed that Mr David 
Spence gave Institution, be vertue of 
the Pope's Bullcs, to Mr Robert 
Auchinmoutie of the Prebendrie of 
Husscll, the 22d of June last by¬ 
past, the Assemblie ordained, that 
the Superintendents of Fyfe and 
Lowthian take order respective with 
the forsaids persons, and to informc 
the Justice-Clerk to call them to par¬ 
ticular dietts, for breaking of the 
Quein's acts, if they find the mater 
cleerlie tried; and that the Super¬ 
intendent of Lothian signihe the 
mater to the Duke." In the Par¬ 
liament 1560, it was ordained, that 
the '^Bishope of Rome, called the 
Pape, have no jurisdiction nor au- 
tlioritie within this realme in any 
time coming and all were dis¬ 
charged from desiring or holding 
title or office from him, under pain 
of barratry : so that the transaction 
referred to above was obviously ille¬ 
gal ;-^nd aa the Ministers at this 


time were under strong apprehen¬ 
sions of the re-estahlishraent of Po¬ 
pery, they could not have passed it 
over. When they next proceeded to 
consider the general state of the 
country and the church, it was con¬ 
cluded, that Supplication should bo 
made to the Queen for removing 
idolatry and suppressing vice. It 
was also agreed, that suit should be 
made to the Justice-Clerk, that order 
may be taken with those who are 
disobedient to Superintendents, and 
to the Privy Council for assistance 
and support to the visitors of Aber¬ 
deen and Banff. M'^ith regard to 
questions of divorce, it was agreed, 
that the decision of them should 
cither be transferred to the kirk, or 
that persons of reputation and judg¬ 
ment should be established for the 
purpose. 

The form of the Supplication to 
the Queen and Council was drawn 
up by Knox, and is inserted in his 
Distory, p. 311. In addition to the 
points specially mentioned above, it 
contains very earnest pleadings for 
fitipenda to the Ministers, and for 
provision to the poor. Calderwood 
says, that this draught of the Sup¬ 
plication was read in the Assembly, 
and generally approved of. He even 
adds, that some of the Members 
wished that ** more diarpness had 
been used." But Lethington and 
the Court-party regarded it as, in 
many particulars, harsh and uncalled 
for. He ridiculed the fear of Popery 
being again introduced,-^afear which 
this Supplication very strongly ex¬ 
pressed,—and prevail^ so far, that 
he was permitted to draw up ano¬ 
ther form of the Supplication, with 
the understanding that he should re¬ 
tain the substance. 

And swa dissolves this Assem¬ 
blie, and appoint it to convene agane 
the 25th of December nixt te cum, 
in Edinburgh. 

“ Sic subscribitur. 


** JoHNf GbAY.** 
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TTIE TALES OF A THAVELLER. RY GEOFFREY CRAYONj GENT* 

1 1 ' is always a disagreeable task to tell an old friend that you are not 
pleased with him,—and it is peculiarly embarrassing when you arc conscious 
that the ground of complaint consists, less of any tangible offence, than of a 
crowd of petty grievances and microscopic vexations, each of them very en- 
sigiiiiicant in itself, but altogether amounting to a pretty formidable quan¬ 
tum of annoyance. Now, this is exactly the situation in which we stand 
with our old friend Geoffrey Crayon. Here is a new Work, by the author of 
the Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall, and one {U^aely similar in kind ; 
possessing, to a certain extent, every characteristic of those beautiful works, 
and yet so evidently inferior in degree—so much less delicate and refined in 
its humorous parts—-so much less touching in the pathetic (by-the-bye, there 
is little of the latter)—so nearly approaching to common-place, in some of its 
remarks on life and manners, and to prosing in the conduct of some of its 
tales^ that we feel occasionally inclined to ask ourselves, whether we are not 
perusing a successful imitation of the author^s style, rather than an original 
work } In one point only does it appear to us that the Tales of a Traveller 
are equal to their predecessors, and that is, the peculiar elegance of style, and 
happy quaintness of verbal expression in subjects of a comic cast, which are 
so characteristic of Mr Irving^s writings. These the present work possesses 
in perfection, but in almost every other point we feel conscious, sometimes 
without being able to assign any good reason for the feeling, of a deficiency 
—of a certain coldness and constraint—of an inartificial and languid tone in 
the longer tales, and an abruptness and want of point in some of the shorter, 
for which we were not altogether prepared. In particular, the more lengthy 
and elaborate tales in the present work, such as the story of the Young 
Italian, and the Narrative of Buckthorne, are extremely deficient in interest; 
and the denouement of the first is so obviously inadequate to account for tlie 
consequences it is supposed to produce, that the reader immediately thinks 
of the awkward windings up and lame explanations of Mrs Radcliff*s ro¬ 
mances. In Buckthorne, again, where the author has obviously ventured 
ultra crepidanif in an attempt to exhibit some varied and enlarged views of 
life, the same want of sequence in the incidents, with a good deal of feeble¬ 
ness in the execution, is visible. Invention, in fact, seems to be the quality 
ill which he is most deficient. Give him the most insignificant legend, and 
ho contrives to throw over it a wonderful interest, by that tone of quiet, sub¬ 
dued humour, and that admirable command of corresponding language, which 
he possesses; but the creation of the incidents of a Tale, and indeed any 
prolonged or continuous painting of character, seem to be beyond bis powers. 
His characters, like his jokes, disclose themselves only in hints and insinua¬ 
tions ; and his Tales seem rather to consist of a number of lively or grace¬ 
ful descriptions, than of a series of scenes bearing on any definite or precon¬ 
ceived end. But —treve de critique ; it is time our readers should sec what 
they have to expect. 

The worV is divided into four parts, entitled. Strange Stories a Ner¬ 
vous Gentleman—Buckthorne and his Friends—The Italian Banditti—and 
the Money-Diggers. Each of these parts serves as the frame-work for se¬ 
veral narratives; and of the four, the first, which consists principally of 
serio-comic ghost stories, and the last consisting of some Dutch legends, 
relating to the subject of hidden treasure, arc decidedly the best. I'hc 
Nervous Gentleman's Tales are preceded by an extremely well-written In¬ 
troduction. abounding with delicate humour, and happy sketches of a con¬ 
vivial party assembled at the seat of an old fox-hunting Baronet in the 
country. Indeed the author has a trick of wasting his powers on his Intro¬ 
ductions^ to the manifest injury and dam^e of the Tales, to which they 
serve as a Preface; just as we have sometimes seen an unlucky urchin, in 
preparing for are joicing day, blow away bis whole magazine of coinbua- 
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tiblee in preliminary explosions* before the important moment ivben they 
were to be made use of. Of the legends which follow, the Irishman's Tale 
is a very fair specimen. 

IE-fit ISolIf |9r8j|O0iT, 

OR, 

The Adventures ^ my Qrantyhiher, 

My grandfather was a bold Dragoon, for it's a profession, d'ye see, that has run in 
the family. All my forefathers have been Dragoons, and died on the 6eld of honour, 
except myself, and £ hope my posterity may be able to say the same; however, I 
don't mean to he vain-glorious.-...Well, my grandfather, as I said, wus a bold Dra¬ 
goon, and had served in the I^ow Countries. In fact, he was one of that very army 
which, according to my uncle Toby, swore so terribly in Flanders. He could swear 
a good stick himself; and, moreover, was the very man that introduced the doctrine 
Corporal Trim mentions, of radical heat and radical moisture ; or, in other words, the 
mode of keeping out the damps of ditch-water by burnt brandy. Be that as it may, 
it's nothing to the purport of my story. I only tell it to show you that my grand¬ 
father was a man not easily to be humbugged, lie had seen service, or, according to 
his own phrase, he had seen the devil—and that's saying every thing. 

Well, gentlemen, my grandfather was on his way to England, for which he in¬ 
tended to embark from Ostend—bad luck to the place !—^for one where J was kept by 
storms and head-winds for three long days, and the devil of a jolly companion or 
pretty face to comfort me. Well, as I was saying, my grandfather was on his way 
to England, or rather to Ostend—no matter which, it’s all the same. So one evening, 
towards night-fall, lie rode jollily into Bruges.—Very like you all know Bruges, 
gentlemen; a queer, old-fushioned Flemish town, once, they say, a great place for 
trade and money-making in old times, when the Mynheers were in thuir glory ; hut 
almost as large and as empty as an Irishman's pocket at the present day.—Well, 
gentlemen, it was at the time of the anininl fair. All Bruges was crowded ; and the 
canals swanned with Dutch boats, and the streets swarmed with Dutch merchants ; 
and there was hardly any getting along, for goods, wares, and merchandizes, and 
lieasants in big breeches, and women in half a score of petticoats. 

My grandfather rode jollily along, in his easy slashing way, for he was a saucy 
8un-shiny fellow—staring about him at the motley crowd, and the old houses with 
gable-ends to the street, and storks* nests on the chimneys ; winking at the yafrows 
who showed their faces at the windows, and joking the women right and left in the 
street; all of whom laughed, and took it In amazing good part; for though he did 
not know a word of the language, yet he had always a knack of making himself un¬ 
derstood among the women. 

Well, gentlemen, it being the time of the annual fair, all the town was crowded, 
every Inn and tavern full, and my grandfather applied in vain from one to the other 
for admittance. At length he rude up to an old rackety inn that looked ready to fall 
to pieces, and which all the rats would have run away from, if they could have found 
room in any other house to put their heads. It was just such a queer building as you 
see ill Dutch pictures, with a tall roof that reached up into the clouds, and as many 
garrets one over the other os the seven heavens of Mahomet. Nothing had saved it 
from tumbling down but a stork's nest on the chimney, w'hich always brings good 
luck to a house in the Low Countries; and at the very time of my grandfather's ar¬ 
rival, there were two of these long-legeed birds of grace standing like ghosts on the 
chimney top. Faith, but they've kept the house on its legs to this very day, for you 
may see it any time you pass through Bruges, ns it stands there yet, only it is turned 
into a brewery of strong Flemish beer,least it was bo when 1 came that way 
after the battle of Waterloo. 

My grandfather eyed the house curiously as he approached-^,, nof’h^ve al¬ 

together struck his fancy, had he not seen in large letters over the door, 

XIEER VERXOOPT MAX OOEDEX DRAXX. 

My grandfather hod learnt enough of the language to know that the sign promised 
good liquor. This is the house for me," said he, stopping short before the door. 

The sudden appearance of a dashing Dragoon was an event in on old inn, frequented 
only by the peaceful sons of traffic* A rich burgher of Antwerp, a stately ample man, 
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ill a broad Flemish hat, and who was the great man, and great patron of the estab¬ 
lishment, sat smoking a clean long pipe on one side of the door ; a fat tittle distiller 
of (leneva, from Schiedam, sat smoking on the other ; and the bottle-nosed host stood 
in the dour, and the comely hostess, in crimped cap, beside him; and the hostess*^ 
daugliter, a plump Flanders lass, with long gold pendants in her ears, W'as at a side- 
window. 

“ Humph !’* said the rich burgher of Antwerp, with a sulky glance at the stranger. 

“ Dor duyvel!” said the fat little distiller of Schiedam. 

The landlord saw, with the quick glance of a publican, that the new guest was not 
at all, at all to the taste of the old ones ; and, to tell the truth, he did not himself like 
my grandfather’s saucy eye. lie shook his head. “ Not a garret in the house but 
was full.” 

Not a garret !’* echoed the landlady. 

“ Not a garret !” echoed the daughter. 

The burgher of Antwerp, and the little distiller of Schiedam, continued to smoko 
their pi{K!s sullenly, eyeing the enemy askance from under their broad hats, but said 
nothing. 

My grandfather was not a man to be brow-beaten. He threw the reins on his 
horse's neck, cocked his head on one side, stuck one arm akimbo, Faith and 
truth !” said he, but I'll sleep in this house this very night."—As he said this, he 
gave a slap on his thigh, by way of emphasis-^the slap went to the landlady's heart. 

He followed up the vow by jumping oif his horse, and making his way past the 
staring Mynheers, into the public-room—May be you’ve been in the bar-room of an 
old Flemish inn<^faith, but a handsome chamber it was as you'd wish to see; with 
a brick iloor, and a great Hrc-placc, with the whole Bible history in glazed tiles; and 
then the mantel-piccc, pitching itself head-foremost out of the wall, with a whole re¬ 
giment of cracked teapots and earthen jugs paraded on it; not to mention half-a- 
dozen great Delft platters, hung about the room by way of pictures ; and the little bar 
in one corner, and the bouncing bar-maid aside of it, with a red calico cap and yellow 
ear-drops. 

My grandfather snapped his fingers over his head, as he cast an eye round the 
room—Faith this is the very house I've been looking after," said he. 

There was some further show of resistance on the part of the garrison ; but my 
grandfather was an old soldier, and an Irishman to boot, and not easily repulsed, es¬ 
pecially after he had got into the fortress. So he blarneyed the landlord, kissed the 
landlord's wife, tickled the landlord's daughter, chucked the bar-maid under the chin : 
and it was agreed on all hands that it would be a thousand pities, and a burning 
shame into the bargain, to turn such a bold Dragoon into the streets. So they laid 
their heads together, that is to say, my grandfather and the landlady, and it was at 
length agreed, to accommodate him with an old chamber that had been for some time 
shut up. 

Some say it's haunted," whispered the landlord's daughter; but you are a bold 
Dragoon, and I dare say don't fear ghosts." 

The divil a bit !’* said ray grandfather, pinching her plump cheek. But if 1 
should be troubled by ghosts, I've l)een to the Red Sea in my time, and have a plea¬ 
sant way of laying them, my darling." 

And then he whispered something to the girl which made her laugh, and give him 
a good-humoured box on the ear. In short, thero was nobody knew better how to 
make his way among the petticoats than tny grandfather. 

In a little while, os was his usual way, he took complete possession of the house, 
swaggering all over it; into the stable to look after his horse, into the kitchen to 
look after his supper. He had something to say or do with every one; smoked with 
the Dutchmen, drank with the Germans, slapped the landlord on the shoulder, 
romped with his daughter and the bar-maidnever since the days of All^ Croaker 
had such a rattling btodc been seen. The landlord stared at him with astonishment; 
the landlord's dM^r hung her head and giggled whenever he came near; and as 
he swaggered •long the corridor, with his sword trailing by his side, the maids looked 
after him, and; whispered to one another, What a proper man!" 

At supper, tny grandfather took command of the table-d’hdte as though he had 
been at home; helped eveiy body, not forgetting himself; talked with evety one, 
whether he understood their language or not; and made his way into the intimacy of the 
rich burger of Antwerp, who had never been known to be sociable with any one during 
his life. In fact, he revolutionized the whole establishment, and gave it such a rouse, 
that the very house reeled with it. He outsat every one at table excepting the 
little fat distiller of Schiedam, who sat soaking a long time before he broke forth ; 
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but when ho did, he was a very devil incarnate* He took a violent affhetion for my 
grandfather; so they sat drinking, and smoking, and telling stories, and singing 
Dutch and Irish songs, without understanding a word each other said, until the little 
Hollander was fairly swamped with his own gin and water, and carried off to bed, 
whooping and hiccuping, and trolling the burthen of a low Dutch love song* 

Well, gentlemen, my grandfather was shown to his quarters up a large staircase, 
composed of loads of hewn timber ; and through long rigmarole passages, hung with 
blackened paintings of flsh, and fruit, and game, and country ft-olics, and huge 
kitchens, and portly Burgomasters, such as you see about old-fushioncd Flemish inns, 
till at length he arrived at his room* 

An old-times chamber it was, sure enough, and crowded with all kinds of trum¬ 
pery* It looked like an infirmary for decayed and superannuated furniture, where 
every thing diseased or disal)led was sent to nurse or to be forgotten* Or rather, it 
might be taken for a general congress of old legitimate moveables, where every kind 
and country had a representative* No two chairs were alike* Such high backs and 
low backs, and leather bottoms, and worsted bottoms, and straw bottoms, and no 
bottoms ; and cracked marbles with curiously-carved legs, holding bails in their 
claws, as though they were going to play at nine-pins. 

My grandfather made a bow to the motley assemblage as he entered, and, having 
undressed himself, placed bis light in the fire-place, asking pardon of the tongs, 
which seemed to be making love to the shovel in the chimney-corner, and whispering 
soft nonsense in its ear. 

The rest of the guests were bjr this time sound asleep, for your Mynheers are huge 
sleepers* The house-maids, one by one, crept up yawning to their attics, and nut a 
female head in the inn was laid on a pillow that night without dreaming of the bold 
dragoon* 

My grandfather, fbr his part, got into bed, and drew over him one of those great 
bags of down, under which they smother a man in the Low Countries; and there he 
lay melting, between two feather beds, like an anchovy sandwich between two slices 
of toast and butter. He was a warra-complexioned man, and'this smothering played 
the very deuce with him* So, sure enough, in a little time it seemed as if a legion of 
imps were twitching at him, and all the blood in his veins was in a fever heat* 

lie lay still, however, until all the house was quiet, exOept the snoring of the Myn¬ 
heers f^om the diflbrent chambers, who answered one another in all kinds of tones 
and cadences, like so many bullfrogs in a swamp* The quieter the house became, 
the more unquiet became my grandfiitber*. He waxed wanner and warmer, until at 
length the become too hot to hold him. 

May be the maid had warmed it too much ?” said the curious gentleman, in¬ 
quiringly* 

1 rather think the contrary,'’ replied the Irishman. “ But, be that as it may, it 
grew too hot for my grandfather.'* 

Faith, there's no standing this any longer," says he* So he jumped out of bed, 
and went strolling about the house. 

What for ?** said the inquisitive gentleman. Why, to cool himself, to be sure 
-—or perhaps to find a more comfortable bed.—or perhaps—But no matter what he 
went for—he never mentioned—and there's no use in taking up our time in conjec¬ 
turing." 

Well, my grandfather had been for some time absent from his room, and was re¬ 
turning, perfectly cool, when, just as he reached the door, he heard a strange noise 
within. He paused and listened* It seemed as if some one were trying to hum a 
tune in defiance of the asthma. He recollected the report of the room being haunted ; 
but he was no believer in ghosts, so he pushed the door genUy open and peeped in* 

Egad, gentlemen, there was a gambol carrying on within, enough to have astonished 
St* Anthony himself. By the light of the fire, he saw a pale, weazen-faced fellow in 
a long flannel gown, and a tall white night-cap with a tassel to it, who sat by the fire 
with a bellows under his arm by way of bagpipe, from which he forced the asthma- 
tical music that had bothered my grandfather. As he.played, too; he kept twitching 
about with a thousand queer contortions, nodding; Ida head, and bobbing sprout his 
tasselled night-cap. 

My grandfather thought this veiy odd, and migitty presumptuous, and woe about 
to demand what buMness he had to play his wind-instrument in another gentleman's 
quarters, when a new cause of astonishment met his eye. From the opposite side of 
the room, a long-backed, bandy-legged chair, covered with leather, and studded all 
over in a coxcombical fashion, with little brass nails, got suddenly into motion, thrust 
out first a claw'-fbot, Uien a crooked arm, and at length, making a leg, slided grace- 
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fully up tQ an easy-chuir of tarnished brocade, with a hole in its bottom, and led it 
gallantly out in a ghostly minuet about the floor. 

The musician now played fiercer and fiercer, and bobbed his head and his night-cap 
about like mad. By degrees, the dancing mania seemed to seise upon all other pieces 
of furniture. The antique, long-bodied chairs, paired off in couples, and led down a 
country-dance; a three-legged stool danced a hornpipe, though horribly puzzled by 
its supernumerary leg; while the amorous tongs seized the shovel round the waist, 
and whirled it about the room in a German waltz. In short, all the moveables got in 
motion ; pirouetting, bunds across, right and left, like so many devils ; all except a 
great clothes-press, which kept curtsying in a corner, like a dowager, in exquisite 
time to the music, being rather too corpulent to dunce, or, perhaps, at a loss for a 
partner. 

My grandfather concluded the latter to be the reason ; so being, like a true Irish¬ 
man, devoted to the sex, and at all times ready for a frolic, he bounced into the room, 
called to the musician to strike up Paddy O’Haffiirty, capered up to the clothes-press, 

and seized upon two handles to lead her out:-when—whirr ! the whole revel was 

at an end. The chairs, tables, tongs, and shovel, slunk in an instant as quietly into 
their places as if nothing had happened, and the musician vanished up the chimney, 
leaving the bellows behind him, in his hurry. My grandfather found himself seated 
in the middle of the floor, with the clothes-press sprawling before him, and the two 
handles jerked off, and in his hands. 

Then, after all, this was a mere dream !'* said the inquisitive gentleman. 

The devil a bit of a dream V* replied the Irishman. There never w'as a truer 
fact in this world. Faith 1 should have liked to see any man tell my grandfather it 
was a dream.** 

Well, gentlemen, as the clothes-press was a mighty heavy body, and my grand¬ 
father likewise, particularly in rear, you may easily Suppose that two such heavy bodies 
coming to the ground would make a bit of a noise. Faith the old mansion shook os 
though it had mistaken it for an earthquake. The whole garrison was alarmed. Thu 
landlord, who slept below, hurried up with a candle, to inquire the cause, but, with 
all his haste, his daughter bad hurried to the scene of uproar before Aim. The land¬ 
lord was followed by the landlady, who was followed by the bouncing bar-maid, who 
wros followed by the simpering chamber-maids, all holding together, as well as they 
could, such garments as they had first laid hands on ; but all in a terrible hurry to 
see what the deuce was to pay in the chamber of the bold Dragoon. 

My grandfather related the marvellous scene he had witnessed, and the broken 
handles of the prostrate clothes-press bore testimony to the fact* There was no con¬ 
testing such evidence, particularly with a lad of my grandflither's complexion, who 
seemed able to make good every word, cither with sword or shillelah. So the landlord 
scratched his head and looked silly, as he was apt to do when puzzled. The land¬ 
lady scratched—no, she did not scratch her head, but she knit her brow, and did not 
seem half pleased with the explanation. But the landlady*s daughter corroborated it, 
by recollecting that the last person who had dwelt in that chamber was a famous 
juggler, who had died of St. Vitus's dance, and had no doubt infected all the furniture. 

This set all things to rights, particularly when the chamber-maids declared that 
they had all witnessed strange carryings on in that room; and as they declared this 

upon their honours,** there could not remain a doubt upon the subject. 

And did your grandfather go to bed again in that room P” said the inquisitive 
gentleman. 

^ That's more than 1 can tell. Where he passed the rest of the night was a secret 
he never disclosed. In fact, though heiiad seen much service, he was but indifferently 
acquainted with geography, and apt to make blunders in his travels about inns at 
night, which it would have puzzled him sadly to account for in the morning.*' 

Was he ever apt to walk in his sleep P** said the knowing old gentleman. 

Nevw, that Z heard of.”' 

Aftira an Miening spen^in^ narration of these marvellous stories, the 
party retire to bed. Thd lu^ord, in answer to a question, whether he 
could not accommodate iMiy ttf^his mests with a hauntm chamber ? informs 
them that he him' such a thing in the house, but that none of them should 
know which had got the haunted apartment until circumstances should ^ re¬ 
veal it. The nervous gentleman falls asleep in his chair, while staring into 
the fire, and has a fit of the night-mare. Nothing can be more exquisite 
than the description of his torment, and the state of fretfulness and restlpss- 
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ness in which it leaves him ; the whole^ in fact, is so graphical, that we fear 
our unfortunate friend Geoffrey is himself an occasional sufferer from the 
nocturnal visits of Ephialtes. 

We now separated for the night, and each went to his allotted room. Mine M^as 
in one wing of the building, and I could not but smile at the resemblance in style to 
those eventful apartments described in the tales of the supper-table. It was spacious 
and gloomy, decorated with lamp-black portraits; a bed of ancient damask, with n 
tester sufficiently lofty to grace a couch of state, and a number of massive pieces of 
old-fashioned furniture. I drew a great claw-footed arm-chair before the wide fire¬ 
place; stirred up the 6rc ; sat looking into it, and musing upon the odd stories I had 
heard, until, partly overcome by the fatigue of the day’s hunting, and partly by the 
wine and wassail of mine host, I fell asleep in my chair. 

The uneasiness of my position made my slumber troubled, and laid me at the 
mercy of all kinds of wild and fearful dreams. Now it was that my perfidious dinner 
and supper rose in rebellion against my peace. I was hag-ridden by a fat saddle of 
mutton; a plum-pudding weighed like lead upon my conscience ; the merry-thought 
of a capon filled me with horrible suggestions ; and a devilcd-leg of a turkey stalked 
in all kinds of diabolical shapes through my imagination. In short, 1 had a violent 
fit of the night-mare. Some strange indefinite evil seemed hanging over me, that I 
could not avert; something terrible and loathsome oppressed me that I could not 
shake off. 1 was conscious of being asleep, and strove to rouse my&elf, but every ef¬ 
fort redoubled the evil; until gasping, struggling, almost strangling, 1 suddenly sprang 
bolt up-right in my chair, and awoke. 

The light on the mantcl-piece had burnt low, and the wick was divided ; there 
was a great winding-sheet made by the dripping wax, on the side towards me. The 
disordered taj^er emitted a broad flaring flame, and threw a strong light on a painting 
over the fire-place, which 1 had not hitherto observed. It consisted merely of a head, 
or rather a face, that appeared to be staring full upon me, and with an expression 
that was startling. It was without a frame, and at the first glance I could hardly 
persuade myself that it was not a real face thrusting itself out of the dark oaken pan- 
nel. I sat in my chair gazing at it, and the more 1 gaaed the more it disquieted me. 
I had never before been afl'ected in the same way by any painting. The emotions it 
caused were strange and indefinite. They were something like what 1 have heard 
ascribed to the eyes of the basilisk, or like that mysterious influence in reptiles, term¬ 
ed fascination. I passed my hand over my eyes several times, as if seeking instinc¬ 
tively to brush away the illusion—in vain. They instantly reverted to the picture, 
and its chilling, creeping influence over my flesh and blood was redoubled. 1 looked 
round the room on other pictures, either to divett my attention, or to see w^hether the 
same cfFect would be produced by them. Some of them were grim enough to pro¬ 
duce the eflfbct, if the mere grimness of the painting produced it.—No such thing— 
my eye passed over them all with perfect indifference, but the moment it reverted to 
this visage over the fire-place, it was as if an electric shock darted through me. 7'he 
other pictures were dim and faded, but this one protruded from a plain black ground 
in the strongiest relief, and with wonderful truth of colouring. The expression was 
that of agoi^—the agony of intense bodily pain ; but a menace scowled upon the 
brow, and a Few sprinklings of blood added to its ghastliness. Yet it was not all these 
characteristics; it was some horror of the mind, some inscrutable antipathy awakened 
by this picture, which harrowed up my feelings. 

1 tried to persuade myself that this was chimerical,—that my brain was confused 
by the fumes of mine host’s good cheer, and in some measure by the old stories about 
paintings which had been told at supper. 1 determined to shake off these vapours of 
the mind ; rose from my chair; walked about the room ; snapped my fingers; ral. 
lied myself; laughed aloud—It was a forced laugh, and the echo of it in the old 
chamber jarred upon my ear. I walked to the window, and tried to discern the 
landscape through the glass. It was pitch darkness, and howling storm without; 
and as 1 heard the wind moan among the trees, 1 caught a reflection of this accursed 
visage in the pane of glass, as though it were staring' ^dbrough the window at me. 
Even the reflection of it was thrilling. 

How was this vile nervous fit, for such I now persuaded myself it was, io be con¬ 
quered ? 1 determined to force myself not to look at the painting, but ^o undress 
quickly and get into bed. I began to undress, but in spite of every effort, I could 
not keep myself ffoin stealing a glance every now and then at the picture; and a 
glance was now sufficient to distress me. Even when my back was turned to it, the 
idea of this strange face behind me, peeping over my shoulder, was insupportable. 
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1 threw off my clothes and hurried into bed, but still this visage gaeod upon snc. 1 
had a full view of it from my bed, and for some time could not take my eyes from it. 

I had grown nervous to a dismal degree. I put out the light, and tried to force my« 
self to 8leep«-»all in vain. The fire gleaming up a little, threw an uncertain light 
about the room, leaving, however, the region of the picture in deep shadow. What, 
thought 1, if this be the chumher about which mine host spoke as having a mystery 
reigning over it P I had taken his wonds merely as spoken in jest; might they have 
a real import ? 1 looked around. The faintly-lighted apartment had all the qualifi¬ 
cations requisite for a haunted chamber. It began, in my infected imagination, to as¬ 
sume strange appearances,—the old portraits turned |)aler and paler, and blacker and 
blacker; the streaks of light and shadow thrown among the quaint articles of furni¬ 
ture gave them more singular shapes and characters. There was a huge dark clothes- 
press of antique form, gorgeous in brass, and lustrous with wax, that began to grow 
oppressive to me. 

“ Am I then,” thought I, “ indeed the hero of the haunted room ? Ts there really 
a spell laid U]>on me, or is this all some contrivance of mine host to raise a laugh at 
my expense ?** The idea of being hag-ridden by my own fancy all night, and then 
bantered on my haggard looks the next day, was intolerable ; but the very idea was 
sufficient to produce the effect, and to render me still more nervous. ‘^'Pish,” said 1, 

it can be no such thing. How could my worthy ho^t imagine that I, or any man, 
would be so worried by a mere picture P It is my own diseased imagination that tor¬ 
ments me.” 

I turned in bed, and shifted from side to side, to try to fall asleep, but all in vain ; 
when one cannot get asleep by lying quiet, it is seldom that tossing about will cHect 
the purpose. The fire gradually went out, and left the room in darkness. Still 1 had 
the idea of that inexplicable countenance gazing and keeping w-atch upon me through 
the gloom,—nay, what was worse, the very darkness seemed to magnify its terrors. 
It was like having an unseen enemy hanging aliout one in the night. Instead of 
having one picture now to worry me, I had a hundred. I. fancied it in every direc¬ 
tion,—And there it is,” thought I, and there ! and there I w'ith its horrible and 
mysterious expressions still gazing and gazing on me! No, if 1 must suffer this 
strange ond dismal influence, it were better face a single foe than thus be haunted by 
a thousand images of it**’ 

Whoever has been In a state of nervous agitation must know, that the longer it 
continues the more uncontrollable it grows. The very air of the chamber seemed 
at length infected by the baleful presence of this picture. 1 fancied it hovering over 
me. I almost felt the fearful visage from the wall approaching my face—it seemed 
breathing upon me. This is not to be borne,” said 1, at length, springing out of 
bed: 1 can stand this no longer,—I shall only tumble and toss about here all night $ 

make a very spectre of myself, and become the hero of the haunted chamber in good 
earnest. Whatever be the ill consequence, PU quit this cursed room, and seek a 
night's rest elsewhere,—they can but laugh at me, at all events, and they'll be sure 
to have the laugh upon me if I pass a sleepless night, and show them a haggard 
and wo-begone visage in the morning.” 

All this was half-muttered to myself, as 1 hastily slipped on my cli^thes, w^hich 
having done, I groped my way out of the room, and down stairs to drawing¬ 
room. Here, after tumbling over two or three pieces of furniture, I made out to 
reach a sofa, and stretching myself upon it, determined to bivouac there for the 
night. The moment I found myself out of the neighbourhood of that strange pic¬ 
ture, it seemed as if the charm were broken. All its influence was at an end. I felt 
assured that it was confined to its own dreary chamber, for 1 had, with a sort of in¬ 
stinctive caution, turned the key when 1 closed the door. I soon calmed down, there¬ 
fore, into a state of tranquillity ; from that into a drowsiness, and, finally, into a 
deep sleep; out of which I did not awake until the housemaid, with her besom and 
her mattin song, came to put the room in order. She started at finding me stretched 
upon the sofa, but 1 presume circumstances of the kind were not uncommon after 
hunting-dinnen in her master's bachelor establishment, for she went on with her 
song and her work, and totiSc no further heed of me. 

The mvstery of the picture ia explained (very lamely, we think) in the 
BtOTT of tne young Italian. 

The second series of these tales consists principally of sketches connected 
with literary life in London; and considering the author's extensive ac- 
quainunce with “ that many headed-beast, the Town/' we confess we think 
be might have turned his knowledge to more account. Here, again, the 
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introductory part—a bookseller's dinner—is the most spirited, and the de¬ 
scriptions of the laughing partner, and the carving partner, will probably 
occasion some amusement in the Row. On the whole, however, this series 
of tales is fiat, and unsuited to the genius of the author. 

Nor do we much admire the Italian Banditti. The anecdotes from which 
the tales have been expanded are already familiar to the public, many of 
them being to be found in the Annual Register for 1821 and 1822, and in 
Alaria Graham’s Three Months in the Mountains near Rome. There is a 
want of variety about them; and, except in the Painter's Adventure, little that 
is calculated to excite any interest. We therefore gladly escape to the fourth 
series,—the Money-Diggers,—Extracts from the Papers of Diedrich Knick¬ 
erbocker, the historian of New York, where the author regains something 
of the freshness and brilliancy of former times, in fact, he seems to move 
with a more firm and coiitident step the instant he approaches Mannahatta, 
and seems never to feel himself so much at home as amidst the sleepy tran¬ 
quillity of the old Dutch cities, conjuring up visions of departed Burgo¬ 
masters and Fraus,—indulging in endless jukes on pipes and pantaloons,— 
sketching those rude and magnificent scenes which form such a piquant con¬ 
trast to the stifihess and listlossness of their inhabitants,—or colouring with 
bis own inimitable ironical playfulness the wild traditions which linger in 
those lonely recesses. Tales of pirates, and hidden treasure, form the sub¬ 
ject of the present series:—and as wc dislike the system of mutilating a 
story by short extracts, we shall quote nearly the w'hole of the legend en¬ 
titled the Devil and Tom Walker. Tom is a miser, and has the misfortune 
to be married to a termagant as avaricious as himself. 

One day that Tom Walker had been to a distant part of the neighbourhood, he 
took what he considered a short cut homewards, through the swamp. Like most 
short cuts, it was an ill-choscn route. The swamp was thickly grown with great 
gloomy pines and hemlocks, some of them ninety feet high, which made it dark at 
noonday, and a retreat for all the owls of the neighbourhood. It was full of pits and 
quagmires, partly covered with weeds and mosses, where the green surface of^ten be¬ 
trayed the traveller into a gulf of black, smothering mud ; there were also dark and 
stagnant pools, the abodes of the tadi)ole, the bulUfrog, and the water-snake ; w'here 
the trunks of pines and hemlocks lay half drowmed, half rotting, looking like alligators 
sleeping in the mire. 

Tom had long been picking his way cautiously through this treacherous forest; 
stepping from tuft to tuft of rushes and roots, v/hich uffbrded precarious foot>holds 
among deep sloughsor pacing carefully, like a cot, along the prostrate trunks of 
trees ; startled now and then by the sudden screaming of the bittern, or the quacking 
of a wild-duck, rising on the wing from some solitary pooL At length he arrived at 
a piece of firm ground, which ran out like a peninsula into the deep bosom of the 
swamp. It had been one of the strong holds of the Indians during their wars with 
the first colonists. Here they had thrown up a kind of fort, which they had looked 
upon as almost impregnable, and had used as a place of refuge for their squaws and 
children. Nothing remained of the old Indian fort but a few embankments, gradually 
.sinking to the level of the surrounding earth, and already overgrown in part by oaks 
ond other forest trees, the foliage of which formed a contrast to the dark pines and 
hemlocks of the swamp. 

It was late in the dusk of evening when Tom Walker reached the old fort, and he 
paused, therefore, awhile to rest himself. Any one but he would have felt unwilling 
to linger in this lonely, melancholy place, for the common people had a bad opinion 
of it, from the stories handed down from the time of the Indian wars, when it was 
asserted that the savages held incantations here, ami made sacrifices to the evil spirit. 

Tom Walker, however, was not a man to be troubled with any fears of the kind. 
He reposed himself for some time on the trunk of a fUlen hemlock, listening to the 
iKiding cry of the tree toad, and delving with his walking BtafPinto a mound of black 
mould at bis feet. As he turned up the soil unconsciously^ his 'stafiT struck oj^iiist 
something hard. He raked it out of the vegetable mould, andf lo ! a clovSU scull, 
with an Indian tomahawk buried deep in it, lay before him. The rust on the weapon 
showed the time that had elapsed since this- death-blow had been given. It was a 
dreary memento of the fierce struggle that had token place in this last foot-hold of the 
Indian warriors. 

Humph said Tom Walker, as he gave the scull a kick, to shake the dirt from it. 
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Let that scull alone !*’ said a grufl' voice. Tom lifted up his eyes, and beheld a 
great black man seated directly opposite him on the stump of a tree- lie was ex. 
ccedingly surprised, having neither heard nor seen any one approaeh ; and lie was 
fciill more perplexed on observing, aa well as the gathering gloom would permit, that 
the stranger was neither negro nor Indian. It is true, he was dressed in a rude half. 
Indian garb, and had u red belt, or sash, swathed round his body ; but his face was 
neither black nor cop|)er.cu]our, hut swarthy and dingy, ^nd begrimmed with soot, as 
if he liHd been accustomed to toil among tires and forges. He had a shock of courre 
black hair, that stood out from his head in all directions, and bore an axe on his 
shoulder. 

lie scowled fur a moment at Tom with a pair of great red eyes. 

What are you doing on my grounds ?'* said the black man, with a lioarse growl, 
ing voice. 

Y^our grounds !** said Tom, with a sneer, ‘‘ no more your grounds than mine ; 
tliey belong to Deacon Peabody.” 

Deacon Peabody be d—d,” said the stranger, “ as I flatter myself he will he, 
if he docs not look mure to his own sins, and less to those of his neighbours. Look 
yonder, and see how Deacon Peabody is faring.’* 

Tom looked in the direction that the stranger pointed, and beheld one of the great 
trees, fair and flourishing without, but rotten at the core, and saw that it had been 
nearly hewn through, so that the first high wind was likely to blow it down. On 
the baric of the tree was scored the name of Deacon Peabody, an eminent man, who 
had waxed wealthy by driving shrewd bargains with the Indians. He now looked 
round, and found must of the tall trees marked with the name of some greet man of 
the colony, and all more or less scored by the axe. The one on which he had been 
seated, and which hod evidently just been hewn down, bore the name of Crownin. 
shield ; and he recollected a mighty rich man of that name, who made a vulgar di.s. 
play of wealth, which it was whispered he bad acquired by buccaneering. 

He’s just ready for burning i” said the black man, with a growl of triumph. 

You see I am likely to have a good stock of fire.woodfor winter.” 

“ Hut what right have you,” said Tom, “ to cut down Deacon Peabody’s timber ?” 

The right of a prior claim,” said the other. This woodland belongvtl to me 
lr)ng before one of your white-faced race put foot upon the soil.” 

And pray, who are you, if I may he so bold ?” said Tom. 

Oh, I go by various names. 1 am the wild huntsman in sojne countries; tlic 
black miner in others. In this neighbourhood 1 ant known by the name of the black 
woodsman. I am he to w'hom the red men consecrated this s))ot, and in honour of 
whom they now and then roasted n white man, by way of swcec>smelling sacrifice. 
Since the red men have been exterminated by you white savages, I amuse myself by 
])rcsiding at the ])ersccutions of Quakers and Anabaptists : I am the great {>atrun and 
prtimpter of slave-dculcrs, and the grand master of the Salem witches.” 

“ The upshot of all which is, that, if 1 mistake not,” said 'J'om, sturdily, you 
arc he commonly called Old Scratch.” 

The same, at your service!” replied the black man, with a half civil nod. 


Old Scratch endeavours to drive a bargain with Tom for the discovery of 
a large treasure concealed by the pirates,—on the usual conditions; but 
Toni, who has taken some time to consult on the subject, declines the offer, 
principally because his wife urges him to comply with it. The lady then 
pels out to conclude an arrangement for herself, taking with her her silver 
spoons,—and never returns. 


Tom Walker grew so anxious about the fate of his wdfe and his projierty, that hu 
set out at length to seek them both at the Indian furt. During u long summer’s af¬ 
ternoon he searched about the gloomy place, hut no wife was to he seen. He culled 
her name repeatedly, but she was nowhere to be heard. The hiltern alone respondc<l 
to his yoice; os he flew screanung by, or the hull-frog croaked dolefully from a neigh¬ 
bouring pooh At length, it is said, just in the brown hour of twilight, when the 
owls began to hoot,-and bats to flit about, his attention was attracted by the cla¬ 
mour Of carrion crows, that were hovering about a cypress tree, lie looked up, and 
beheld a bundle tied in a check apron, and hanging in the branches of the tree, with 
a great vulture perched hard by, as if keeping watch upon it. Me leaped with joy ; 
for he recognized his wife’s apron, and supj^osed it to contain the household valuables. 

Let us get hold of the proi>eriy,” said he, consolingly to himself, and ue will 
endeavour to do without the woman.” 
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As he scrambled up the tree, the vultui^ spread its wide wings, and sailed off 
ncreaming, into the deep shadows of the forest. Tom seized the chcck-apron, but* 
woeful sight! found nothing but a heart and liver tied up in it! 

Such, according to the most authentic old story, was all that was to be found of 
Tom's wife. She had probably attempted to deal with the black man as she had 
been accustomed to deal with her husband; but though a female scold is generally 
considered a match for the devil, yet in this instance she appears to have had the worst 
of it. She must have died game, however ; for it is said Tom noticed many prints 
of cloven feet deeply stamped about the tree, and found handsful of hair, that looked 
as if they had lieen plucked from the coarse black shock of the woodman. Tom 
knew his wife’s prowess by experience. He shrugged his shoulders, as he looked at 
the signs of a fierce clapper-clawing. ** Egad," said he to himself, Old Scratch 
must have had a tough time of it 1" 

Tom consoled himself for the loss of his property, with the loss of his wife, for 
he was a man of fortitude. He even felt something like gratitude towards the black 
woodman, who, he considered, had done him a kindness. He sought, therefore, to 
cultivate a further acquaintance with him* but for some time without success : the 
old black-legs played shy, for, whatever ])eople may think, ho is not always to be hud 
for calling for: he knows how to play his cards when pretty sure of his game. 

At length, it is said, when delay had whetted Tom's eagerness to the quick, and 
prepared him to agree to any thing rather than not gain the promised treasure, he 
met the black man one evening, in his usual woodman's dress, with his axe on his 
shoulder, sauntering along the edge of the swamp, and humming a tune. He affect¬ 
ed to receive I'om's advances with great indifference, made brief replies, and went on 
humming his tune. 

By degrees, however, Tom brought him to business, and they began to boggle 
about the terms on which the former was to have the pirate's treasure. There was 
one condition which need not be mentioned, being generally understood in all cases 
where the devil grants favours; but there were others a)>out which, though of less 
importance, he was infiexihiy obstinate. He insisted that the money found through 
liis means should l)e employed in his service. He proposed, therefore, that Tom 
should employ it in the black traffic ; that is to say, that he should fit out a slave- 
ship. This, however, Tom resolutely refused : he was bad enough in all conscience ; 
but the devil himself could not tempt him to turn slave-dealer. 

Finding Tom so squeamish on this point, he did not insist upon it, but projKiscd 
instead, that he should turn usurer; the devil being extremely anxious for the in¬ 
crease of usurers, looking upon them as his peculiar people. 

To this no objections were made, for it was just to Tom's taste. 

You shall open a broker's shop in Boston next month," said the black man. 

“ 1*11 do it to-morrow, if you wish," said Tom Walker. 

** You shall lend money at two per cent a month." 

Egad, I'll charge four !” replied Tom Walker. 

You shall extort bonds, foreclose mortgages, drive the merchant to bank¬ 
ruptcy—" 

I’ll drive him to the d—1," cried Tom Walker, eagerly. 

You are the usurer for my money 1" said the black-legs, with delight When 
will you i^ant the rhino ?" 

“ This Very night." 

Done f" said the devil. 

Done!" said Tom W alker. So they shook hands, and struck a bargain. 

Tom becomes usurer accorilingly, —grows immensely rich ; and at last, 
having rendered himself independent of this world, begins to think how he 
may contrive to cheat the black-legs with regard to the next. He becomes 
a violent church-goer,—prays in the corners of the streets,*—and talks of 
putting down Quakers and Anabaptists. 

Still, in spite of all this strenuous attention to forms, Tom had a lurking dread 
that the devil, after all, would have his due. That he might not be taken unawares, 
therefore, it is said he always carried a small Bible in his 4;oat«pocket» He had also 
a great folio Bible on his counting-house desk, and would frequckit^^ be found read¬ 
ing it when people called on business. On such occasions he would lay his green 
spectacles in the book, to mark the place, while he turned round to drive some usu¬ 
rious bargain. 

Some say that Tom grew a little crack-brained in his old days, and that fancying 
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his end approaching, he had his horse new shod, saddled and bridled) and buried with 
his feet uppermost; because he supposed, that, at the last day, the world would be 
turned upside down ; in which case he should find his horse standing ready for mount¬ 
ing, and he was determined, at the w'orst, to give his old ftiend a run for it. This, 
however, is probably a mere old wives' fable* 

If he really did take such a precaution, it was totally superfluous; at least, so says 
the authentic old legend, which closes his story in the following manner s 

On one hot afternoon, in the dog-days, just as a terrible black thunder-gust was 
coming up, Tom sat in hts counting-house, in his white linen cap and India silk 
morning-gown. He was on the point of foreclosing a mortgage, by which he would 
complete the ruin of an unlucky land-speculator, for whom he had professed the great¬ 
est ftiendbhip. 

The poor land-jobber begged him to grant a few months' indulgence. Tom had 
grown testy and irritated, and refused another day. 

“ My family will be ruined, and brought upon the pariah,” said the land jobber. 

Charity begins at home,” replied Tom. “ I must take care of myself in these 
hard times.” 

‘‘ You have made so much money out of me !'* said the speculator, 

Tom lost his patience and his piety. 

“ The d—1 take me,” said he, “ if I have made a farthing.” 

Just then there were three loud knocks at the street-door. He stepped out to see 
who was there. A black man was holding a black horse, which neighed and stamp¬ 


ed with impatience. 

“ Tom, you’re come for !'* said the black fellow, gruffly. Tom shrunk back, but 
too late. He had left his little Bible at the bottom of his coat-pocket, and his big 
Bible on the desk, buried under the mortgage he was about to foreclose : never was 
sinner taken more unawares* The black man whisked him like a^ child into the 
saddle, gave the horse a lash, and away he galloped, with Tom on his back, in the 
midst of the thunder-storm. The clerks stuck their pens behind their cars, and stared 
after him fiom the windows. Away went Tom Walker, dashing down the streets, 
his white cai> l)o!)bing up and down, his morning-gown fluttering in the wind, and 
his steed striking fire out of the pavement at every bound. When the clerks turned 
to look for the black man, he had disappeared. 

Tom Walker never returned to foreclose the mortgage. A countryman, who lived 
on the border of the swamp, reported, that in the height of the thunder-gust, he had 
heard a great clattering of hoofs, and a howling along the road, and that vvlien he 
ran to the window, he just caught sight of a figure such as i have desenb^, on a 
horse that galloped like mad across the fields, over the hills, and down into the black 
hemlock swamp, towards the old Indian fort; and that shortly after a thunderbolt 
fell in that direction, which seemed to set the whole forest in a blaze. 

The good people of Boston shook their heads, and shrugged their shouldeM ; but 
had been so much accustomed to wdtehes and goblins, and tricks of the devil m aU 
kind of shapes, from the first settlement of the colony, that they were not 
horror-struck as might have been exjwcted. Trustees were appointed to take char^ 
of Tom’s effects; There was nothing, however, to administer upon. On aewching 
his coifers, all his bonds and mortgages were found reduced to cinders. In place oi 
gold and silver, his iron chest was filled with chips and shavings ; two skeletons lay 
in his stable instead of his half-starved horses ; and the very next day his great house 

took fire, and was burnt to the ground. t -i. m 

Such was the end of Tom Walker and his ill-gotten wealth. Let 
money-brokers lay this story to heart. The truth of it is not to he 
very hole under the oak trees, from whence he dug Kidd s money, Is to 
ttoday; and the neighbouring swamp, and old Indian 

stormy nights by a fi^re on horseback, in morning-gown and white cap, ”, 

"L.fthotrouhllS.pirit of theu^rer. In the 

into a pr(!veri>, and Is the origin of that popular mying, so prevalent throu^out New 
F.,gi.na, qf “ The Devil and Tom Walker.” 

The other »le, Wolfert Webber, or Golden Dreame, contains some^ 
niUl oortraiti* «b 4 some interesting scenes, but rather lags on the whole. 
Cl Wsve^S wuld not have b^ written by an ordinary band. 

On t^Xl” we suspect the book is not likely to m^c a s^ong .mpr^- 
sion nor altogether to sustain that high character which the 
“ ady aminT Its chief fault, we tSink, arises fr^ 
tain dasses of subjects, unsuited to the powers of the author, since, wnen 
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he resumes his more peculiar walk» manifests in a great measure his 
former powers. In one point, we have l^en both surprised and disappointed. 
We cannot conceive how, in the course of his German tour, he could 
have overlooked the multitude of popular legends and fantastic stories con¬ 
nected with every part of Germany, and which are evidently so susceptible 
of comic effect, and so congenial to his talent. We hope, that, like the gen¬ 
tleman with the haunted iiead, he has only given us the result of one-half of 
his tour, and that he has still a large magazine of wonders in reserve. 


ESTIMATE OF “ CLASSICAL LEARNING, WITH A VIEW TOWARDS A NEW 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAR-SCIIOOI^S, AND OF EDUCATION 
THEREIN. IN LETTERS FROM A PLAIN MAN TO THE EDITOR. 

Letter /. 

Sib, 


Your readers will discover in me 
an old acquaintance, and one, too, 
who conies forward occasionally, as 
he trusts, for their good : 1 am to 
iny countrymen what the old-fa- 
saioned brownie was to those High¬ 
land families to which he took a 
liking, for, on important emergen¬ 
cies, he made his appearance always 
to their advantage. Besides, as he 
frequently changed his shape, and 
showed himself in different places, 
so do 1; for, in your Magazine, I 
treated to them of the improvement 
of our Scotch Judicaiorica^ and the 
noted Entail case of Agnew of Seu- 
chan: before that, in the New Edin¬ 
burgh Review, 1 illustrated to them 
the Scotch Eoor Laws, and the state 
and future prospects of the Landed 
Interest; and at still a remoter pe¬ 
riod, in the year 1816, under the sig¬ 
nature which 1 have written below, 

1 addressed them in a scries of letters 
on the then important subjects of 
Com and Money, which, being copied 
from one Newspaper into another, 
found ^eir way into almost all the 
Journals of Scotland. 

In those letters. Sir, 1 mentioned 
what 1 am ; but as most people are 
apt to forget their friends, especially 
if they have been obliged to them, I. 
must recall my history a little to their 
reiaembrancp. Like the greatest part 
of bo^s about Edinburgh, in the 
middling ranks of life, I was an alurn^ 
nu8 of the High School of your city. 
My #r8t four years were passed there 
under the tuition of the stern, but 
accurate Cruickshanks, from whose 
tawie Latin ''nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
participles, adverbs, prepositions, in- 
teijecUons, and conjunctions,'* passed 
into my aching and unfortunate fin¬ 


gers, just as the electrical fluid does 
into the body of a patient submitting 
to the working of the machine; and 
1 can tell you, too, they did so witli 
as smart sensation. “ In the course 
of the rolls," as a writer would say, 
I came under the charge of Rector 
Adam. His merits, both as a clas¬ 
sic and disciplinarian, are too well 
known to need comment; but to the 
last of these 1 can bear ample testi¬ 
mony, for 1 liave frequently been 
made by him to ride the strong- 
backed cuddy, and undergo the ame¬ 
liorating operation of cocking. 

Oh, ye who teach the ingenuous youth of 
nations, 

Holland, France, England, Germany, or 
Spain, 

I pray yejlog them upon all occasions. 

It mends their morals—never mind the 
pain. 

So sang Lord Byron, in an after 
day. But in due time 1 escaped 
from such nurture, and came to 
play ball in the College, instead of the 
lligb-School-Yards; yet I neglected 
not my studies, for, under our ex¬ 
cellent Latin Professor Hill, 1 read 
portions of Livy, Horace, and Vir¬ 
gil, and the famous 10th Satire of 
the 4th Book of Juvenal —Omnibus 
in ierris, &c. I could give you the 
whole of it. Sir, would it not fatigue 
your readers, but 1 shall spare them. 
\Ve were, besides, well instructed in 
the nkseties of synonimes, and heard 
also from the chair many delightful 
puns and jokes, most of whi^di we 
recollected bette^. than the graver 
disquisitions we got on Roman Anti¬ 
quities; so necessary is it, oral least 
proper, to join the utile with the dulce. 
With our able Greek Professor, Dal- 
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atellj 1 began with alpha, beta, gammaj^ 
went through the grammar, and 
a ibw chapters of John,~listened to 
the song of Anacreon, whose lyre 
would sound nothing but lore—a 
most important lay to a youth of 
fourteen or fifteen,—got acquainted 
with Chrysek and Briseis, in the First 
Book of the Iliad,—and became quite 
satisfied that Achilles was the great¬ 
est hero, Agamemnon the greatest 
general, and Homer the greatest poet 
that ever existed; and all of tlicin 
far superior to what degenerated hu¬ 
man nature can possibly produce in 
these puny modern times. 

These, Sir, were the bounds of 
my classical instruction. But 1 threw 
not my learning at my heels, as many 
do, when no longer subject to the 
ferufa, or under the regulations of 
the hen-class : for what was so well 
driven into my tail, has never escaped 
from my head; and I have kept up 
my acquaintance with the ancients 
and their languages more than al¬ 
most any man does who has hustled so 
much in the world as you will sec in 
the sequel that 1 have done. I have 
been anxious to tell you these things, 
for, had they been otherwise, there 
would have been not a little presump¬ 
tion in my now addressing you on 
this topic. So far as to my book¬ 
ish education—^my knowledge of ac¬ 
counts 1 got from my worthy writ¬ 
ing-master Allan Masterton, whose 
name will never die, as it stands in 
the imperishable verses of roy old 
friend Burns; he having been one of 
the social three who joined in drink¬ 
ing the brewing of WiUy Nicors 
peck o’ maut. That information, 
however, was but very limited; it 
being then generally the idea, that the 
knowledge of the quantity of a few 
Latin words, or the translation of a 
few ancient verses, which would 
likely he never recited more, was 
far wore important to a lad setting 
out in the modern world, than fVde- 
ticCf Tare and Tret, and the science 
oi Double S^try, This notable, fan¬ 
cy was on, the an 

emhSieiit wielded the 

ratii^4eallier-dng in the town of 
mnfee ifcr^^faria^Msrs. and who was 
wont to'iay, mth not a little self- 
gratulation on his own success,— 
As for a young fellow, rot him, 
(whicdi was a favourite phrase 
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the old gentleman’s) cram him WcU 
with Latin and Greek, and pack him 
off to the West Indies, and there 
will be no fear of him." 

Before coming to Edinburgh, I 
had been taught penna, regnunti and 
even umo, in that place, my father 
was a friend of this schoolmaster; 
and it was on his maxim, though 
reared, as I afterwards was, in the 
great city, that 1 was educated in the 
manner 1 have described, and sent 
off to Jamaica to reap the fruits of 
my pursuits. On my arrival there, I 
was appointed a hook-^keeper ; and 1 
began to fear that my friends had 
mistaken the matter a little, for it 
did seem to me that less Latin, and 
more of debtor and creditor, might 
have been better for me. There ap¬ 
peared, however, no help for it then^ 
but I still hoped, like Gil Bias, when 
he rode his uncle’s mule to Madrid, 
that I would bring my Latin and 
Greek to good account. You have 
probably heard. Sir, of a scramble in 
the West Indies,—something like 
what boys occasionally make when 
they come huzzaing oUt of durance 
vile, after the hour of dismissal has 
struck ; but the West-India one was 
a far more serious thing. Importa¬ 
tion of negroes into our colonies is 
now over, but it was not so then ; 
and when a cargo of living human 
flesh was brought in by our traders, 
we white men scrambled, as we call¬ 
ed it, to lay hold of and buy it. We 
rushed all at the same time on the 
poor creatures, who were generally 
in the utmost terror, for they had 
no doubt hut we were to devour 
them alive; such having been the fate 
which their insidious native priests 
in their own country bad told them 
awaited them. Now/1 being a stout 
young fellow, my master permitted 
me to try my hand at one of those 
marts, and part of my purchase 1 
found to he a male and a female ne¬ 
gro from the northern part of Africa. 
“ ’Tis all well," thought I. ** The 
Hellenes and the Pelasgi, the originid 
Grecian tribes, camefrom thereabouts, 
and in all probability these people 
can speak Greek** I therefore ad¬ 
dress^ the girl, (and a smart young 
huzzy she was,) out of the Anacreon, 
with thelo, ihelo phelesai; but gallant 
though my speech was, she stared at 
me in perfect ignorance. To the 
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nt^o Mlow I spoke from my ^ 
quaintance^ the First Book of Ho¬ 
mer, b}it soon found, not a little to 
my surprise, that he knew nothing 
of the matter. Again it occurred to 
me —Of what itse is all my Greek to 
vie f—1 then gave him a touch of 
Latin, quoting extensively from Te¬ 
rence, because he was an African, and 
had been a slave ; but they answered 
me with their own gibberish, which 
1 began gravely to suspect was just 
as good as my own. 

But to proceed with my narrative. 
Strange is the perversion of language! 
The term book-keeper^ which desig¬ 
nated ray office, does not, in the co¬ 
lonies, mean, as one would suppose, 
a person who keeps books, but one 
who drives negroes. With a long 
whip, I often conjugated the Greek 
verb ivpto over the back and shoul¬ 
ders of poor blacky,—a practice 
which, 1 am happy to learn, is 
greatly diminished now; for that 
harshness which so frequently exist¬ 
ed towards the slaves is very much 
over. As wc gentlemen of the lash, 
however, were not then under such 
salutary restraint, 1 was resolved that 
my education should not be alto¬ 
gether thrown away; besides, I recol¬ 
lected the excellent lessons of dog¬ 
ging, which, to my cost, 1 had re¬ 
ceive in my youth, though 1 could 
not practice it in the same manner as 
1 was wont to sec it done, having no 
such aid as our Rector had ixom the 
patient and excellent cuddy. 

It is needless here to recite all my 
plantation life. Suffice it to say, that 
1 thrived like a green-bay tree plant¬ 
ed by 8 river—made much sugar- 
realised my property—and came 
home, undevourea by musquitoes, 
and in tolerablygood health, notwith¬ 
standing all my broiling. My for¬ 
tune, however, was moderate, but 1 
was contentus parvo, (you see. Sir, 1 
have not forgot all my Latin even 
yet.)^ 1 bought a neat house and gar¬ 
den in my native village, and married 
a vifi^ an honest man's daughter in 
tbe neighbourhood, by whom I have 
two sons, Jock and Tom, whom, as 
Boderick Random said of bis family, 
1 devoutly believe to be my own. 
My days are spent in walking about, 
and rewing a little, and mj evenings 
frequently in playing a hu at back" 
gammon, or a rubb^ at v/kist, with 


a' tew good-natured, social neigh¬ 
bours, 'who are well pleased to come 
in to me, as we generally have a 
welsh rabbit, and a jug or two of 
warm toddy, made from some of the 
best rum that ever came from the 
West Indies, and which 1 bad caused 
to be manufactured for my own use. 
Sir, should you happen to come our 
way, we will be most happy to see 
you, and you shall taste it. 

In my former letters, I mentioned 
a little club which we have. It con¬ 
sists of the minister, the school¬ 
master, the exciseman, the doctor, and 
an extensive farmer or two, living 
within a mile; and gash, sensible fel¬ 
lows they are, for being self-educa¬ 
ted, they have more knowledge than 
learning. We have also two other 
persons, one of whom was a mer¬ 
chant, and the other an advocate; but 
who having passed through the war¬ 
fare of life, have now hung up their 
armour, and retired. We meet at the 
sign of the Harrow, in honour of 
agriculture; and patriotically mois¬ 
ten our clay with ale and whisky- 
punch for the good of the revenue, 
unless when 1 occasionally, present 
the party with a few gallons of my 
excellent Jamaica. 

The subjects of our cracks. Sir, 
are all the current topics of the day, 
to which we are led by our daily per¬ 
usal of the newspapers, and of your 
Magazine; and frequently we have 
sent to us any of the new pamphlets 
which seem the most interesting. 
Among these, we have found ** A 
Letter to the Patrons of the High 
School, and the Inhabitants of Rdin- 
bui^b,on the Abuse of Classical Edu¬ 
cation ; and on the Formation of a 
National School, adapted to the spirit 
of the age, the wants of Scotchmen, 
and the fair claims of other branches 
of education; by Peter Reid, M.D." 
That with all that we sec go- 

ing the subject, has made 

these illpMHi'ery muw our topic of 
late, tmo^uiidry most important 
questions on it nave been started 
amongst us; as, is the pre¬ 

cise vedue and worth ^ssicsl learn¬ 
ing as we have it? ^ WMta tbee- 
Bcpre-and-ten, or, ^ most, A>ur-soore 
years, do " sum tip** the of man, 

I though by far the ^atest part of 
tbe htmiw race tuqable through the 
trap-door long ere 0iey reach such ad- 
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Tftnced age^)—-is it not preposterous 
to Spend no less than seven or eight 
of these few fleeting years of the 
lives of our flne boys^ in hainracring, 
or rather thrashing into them a 
knowledge (and that a very imperfect 
one) of a dead language or two ? 

Suppose that such knowledge is 
worth the having, is it not possible 
to communicate it to our youngsters 
in a far shorter time ? Sir, every 
thing else has increased in rapidity ; 
and we ask, why should not this do 
so too ? You can now reach Glas¬ 
gow, from Edinburah, in five hours, 
instead of a whom livelong day. 
You steam it now from Leith to 
London in two days, instead of sail^ 
ing it in twenty, which was the cus¬ 
tom forty or fifty years ago. As to 
the land journey there, the terms of 
the old song of Igo and Ago are now 
verified, for '' to go to !^ndon’s but 
a walk," it being a very different 
kind of expedition indeed, by the 


dmly mail, from one by the lump¬ 
ing coach and six, which of old was 
only occasionlly dragged to the me¬ 
tropolis in several weeks' travel, by 
the same set of horses, from some 
hostelry or change*hou8e in the 
Grassmarket, at which it was always 
advertised, that Mr John, or Mr 
Thomas Such-a-tbing the coachman 
might be talked with. Now, while all 
these things are so, we inquire, why 
is the classical curriculum the only 
machine which now-a-days travels 
slowly? Sir, all these questions 
we have discussed; and on setting 
out, it was my intention to have told 
you our reasonings on them both pro 
and coHj and to have tried my hand 
on a review of Dr Reid's pamphlet; 
but my room is out, and 1 must de¬ 
lay them till a future letter. 1 am, 
in the meantime. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A Plain Man. 
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God mode the countryj end man made the town.— 


On£ day I wander'd leisurely along 
The bridges, sadly musing on the post—. 

On her for whom I sung a pretty song, 
Who left me like a rainbow in the 
blast—. 

A lovely rainbow, which the boys pursue, 

And mourn to see it vanish from their 
view. 

Is there a cure for sorrow ? Some folks 
toil. 

And sweat it out, like sickness, from 
the veins | 

Another seeks ih4 wine-cup to beguile 
His heart to happiness —saaA Ira his 
brains; ^ * 

While dthers^ahd 'Wisest 

BowM doWa before the source of comfort, 

Bat* nader, t ibr toiled, nor drank, nor 

T&oh^ t done, and yet can do 
them all; 

But, in a qovd manner, I essay'd 

To flee from Sorrow, with he^Aiidnight- 


And find out Pleasure, that so sweetly 
shines 

Into the heart of man—1 read the Signs ; 

Like that philosopher—I've lost his 
name, 

But he liv'd somewhere on the Conti¬ 
nent, 

And died there too, and yet is known to 
fome—> 

Who, when his mind, by being over¬ 
bent. 

Became confus'd like a poor w^ver's 
woof. 

Counted the red tiles on some neighbour¬ 
ing roof. 

Thou'lt find the story in D* Israeli's 

Upon the literary Character 

D'lsraeli! how my throbbing heart doth 
bless ye 

For being such an useful caterer! 

Though 1 confess, from Literature's sweet 
bow'rs, 

Thou plttck'st the weeds os often ai the 
fiow'rs. 
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Ami^ Uo all the lalwuret^ of tby kind~ 
Kven Ramsay, Percy, Crotnek, Diar- 
mld, Galt; 

And nameless thousands, who seem much 
inclin'd 

To rise to fame—that is to say^ exalt 

Themselves on borrow’d pinions, like the 
jay 

In peacock plumes, that soon were torn 
away» 

1 read the Signs —ay, and with higher 
])leasure 

Than one, a blockhead border laird, 
who got 

A dictionary, which he thought a trea¬ 
sure ; 

And when he boldly to the JinU fought. 

Folks asked him if ’twas good ? he made 
reply* 

The beuk is weel enough, but some¬ 
thing dry.” 

I read the iS'/gTrs—each large and lovely 
word, 

Which, like most tombstones, generally 
tells lies ; 

For every shop’s the cheapest—most ab¬ 
surd, 

When, “ the superlative (the teacher 
cries) 

Admits of no comparisonbut grammars 

The merchants study less than auction- 
hammers. 

Here’s the Hat-manufacturer, a trade 
Most profitable, as I understand ; 

And pleasant too, for it requires no aid 
From intellect, if people have a hand, 

Or rather two, from sheep to pluck the 
wool, 

And place it on the cranium of a fool. 

There’s the Silk-mcrcer, with his crape 
and gauze, 

And all those baubles ladies go from 
home in; 

Etfhminate profession for the paws 

Of man ! O, give the business up to 
woman! 

No, never mind, worms wdll be butterflies, 

And human crawlers too like brilliant 
dyes. 

Here is the Gfocer, very useful creature, 
If justice sway his conscience and his 
scales; 

For, like a jackal, he provides our nature 
With tea and mustard, treacle and ales ; 

And all that people choose to set their 
table on— 

For few eat grass now, like the King of 
Babylon. 

There is the Clothier, very useful too. 
Since folks were banish’d from fair 
Eden’s bow’rs; 


Especially in Scotland, where the dew 
Is often chill, and heavy too the 
show’rs; 

To go quite naked would be most unplea¬ 
sant. 

And sober souls might think it, too—rin- 
decent. 

Here is the Glover,—speak, ye glovers, 
speak 

Your pleasure when a bride comes in 
to buy 

Her wedding-kids—what flush is on her 
cheek ! 

What mellow’d light within her liquid 
eye 1 

Sure it can ne’er be such sweet nymph’s 
desire 

cheat her groom, though Jacob did his 
sire. 

There is the Hosier, oh. I wish that Cupid 
Had been a stocking-maker to his 
trade ! 

For human l^ourcrs often are so stupid. 
They spoiRhe finest works e’er Nature 
made: 

An eye, a lock, a lip, may point Love’s 
dart, 

But handsome ankles kick it to the heart. 

Here is the Jeweller, where many a jewel 
(I mean the pretty ladies) calls full 
often, 

To look at glittering toys that not a few 
will 

Rejoice in purchasing ; such things may 
soften 

A fellow’s flinty heart, for more than 
half 

This wicked world adore a golden calf. 

Here is the Bookseller, the man of sheets. 
Not winding ones, for shrouding lifeless 
limbs; 

Not bridal ones, where Love with Plea¬ 
sure meets; 

But paper ones of tales, and plays, and 
hymns: 

Deuce take their venders! they are some¬ 
times greedy. 

And authors. Heaven protect them ! often 
needy. 

Here is the Teacher—all success to them 
Who teach the young idea how to 
shoot,”— 

Not hares or grouse, or any sort of game. 
For this is meaning that would never 
suit 

The tender-hearted Thomson; he,^t sings 

In metaphors, because—they*re glaring 
things. 

There’s rite Apothecary—onercy on us ! 
Who saps our constitution and repairs; 
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PoaseKing, as hU drugs have often ahown 
us. 

The pow’r of serpents, and the art of 
bears*; 

And knowing, too, as Midas, who of old 
Could turn each filthy sut^tuncc unto 
gold. 

Here is the Haberdasher, Peter Snail,-« 
My stars! 1 knew a fellow of this 
name, 

A boor, who, from beside my native vale, 
To great Dunedin an apprentice came ; 
And by his industry rose fast and faster. 
Until he got the fine shop of his master. 

Oh, Peter Snail! here let me for a while 
In meditation on the pavement stand. 
Though elbows, like a fiddler's at their 
toil, 

Pounce me unpityingly on eveiy hand ; 
Here let my spirit, iti dellghtftil dreams, 
Recal our native mountains and our 
streams— 

Recal the village school<^housd( where wc 
met 

To read our lessons, generally ill read ; 
Always the cose with thee, who oft wast 
set 

Upon the dunce's stool; and as thy 
head 

The mast^ could not any knowledge 
teauh. 

He tried to whip it oft into thy breech. 

The father of this blockhead, Peter Snail, 
Was rich in worldly goods, if not in 
grace ; 

Perhaps be had that too, but, in my tale, 
Religious bickerings shall have no place, 
Lest I, like other pugilists, may throw 
My bosom opofi to a knock-down blow. 

I say, the man was rich, that is enough. 
Gold is a passport to all things, save 
heaven ; 

To peer's attention, and to peasant's pufl*. 
To colonelships, and admiralships, and 
even 

To senates and to pulpits—and (I start 
With anger and disgust) to woman's 
heart* 

Well, he was rich—and he resolved to 
make, ' i 

According to the phrase, his son a man; 
But mother Xature, who appear’d to take 
Some intereat in the matter, marr'd his 
plan. 

By having purpos’d that the boy should 
pass 

Among terrestrial creatures as an—ass. 


Ko matter—he must be, at any rate, * 
Bred to a learned profession—such os 
scribe, 

Or minister, or leech, or advocate, 
Or.^othing mor&-.these are the learned 
tribe; 

How wondrously miscall'd! they bear a 
name 

To which, as I shall prove, they have no 
claim. 

The man who learns to labour with an 
awl, 

Might just os easily labour with a pen ; 

The ballad-singer that has lungs to bawl. 
Might well confound a dozen jurymen ; 

The ragged wretch that cries the felon's 
speech 

Might be a priest—the tinker Ijc a leech. 

It has been said, that every infant head 
Is lighted to its trade by inborn taj>ers; 

Some to write tragedies—others to read— 
One to cut throats—another to cut ca¬ 
pers; 

One to gulp wine—another not to gulp it; 

Some to the gallows—others to the pulpit. 

This 1 deny—it rather seems to me, 

That people’s names are emblematical 

Of what they shall in their professions be. 
As they go trundling round this earthly 
ball— 

Through infancy and youth, manhood 
and age, 

Until, at last, they roll quite off the stage. 

Gray are the shadows when the suns de¬ 
part. 

And pensive people walk the Church* 
yard way; 

A Spencer that inwraps a woman’s heart. 
Holds realms as fair as Fairy QueaCt 
display ; 

It is a CoopeFs task those things to form. 

Which bring delicious wines through sea 
and storm. 

A MaeotCe labour rears the sheltering 
wall 

Around an English Garden'e blossoms 
bright; 

Bums through their lonely mountains 
sweetly brawl 

To cottars* ears on Saturday at night; 

Dan is a name of honour—and if mar¬ 
ried on 

lUb drink that makes men merry—wc 
have Sherry-dan, 

But where is Master Snail ?—I’ve lost his 
story 

While proving thus the wonders of a 
name; 


• According to the account in Cook’s Voya^, the natives of Kamschatka are in¬ 
debted to the bears for the knowledge of physic and the art of dancing 
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Why, Peter yet would never dream of 
glory. 

Of wigs or gowns, of honour or of 
fame; 

Even nothing was to him a soldier's sash 
or 

SailOr^s cock’d hat—so he turn'd haber¬ 
dasher. 

His name too, reader, is a striking proof 

or this my theory: a snail is slow. 

Ay, hut ’tis sure; I’ve seen it climb the 
roof 

Of lofty houses, where, if chanced to go 

The butterfly, its brother, the first breeze 

Puff’d it away like blossom from the 
trees. 

Genius is useless in a world like this. 

It cannot keep the road with other 
folk; 

But dulncss, blessed dulncss I will not 
miss 

The beaten path-way—to the daily 
yoke 

It ^ves its shoulders, like the patient ox, 

And feels its purse swell like a strong 
man’s box. 

But I’ll step in and sec him—Master 
Snail, ' 

I hope you’re welt, Sir P—Ah ! full 
many a day 

Has o’er us past, like clouds upon the 
gale. 

Since in the church-yard we were wont 
to play 

At school-boy leisure-hours—where now 
the stones 

Mark oat the rest of our best kindred’s 
bones.” 

Ha! Master Peppermint, my old schooU 
fellow. 

Ho# have you been these ten long 
years and more ? 

I see your curly ringlets still are yellow. 

Your cheeks, too, are us ruddy as tw- 
fbre; 

Yet on your brow I mark some new- 
drawn furrows. 

Which I could hope have not been made 
by sorrows.” 

Why, Master Snail, I shall not yet 
complain; • 

In all my^ woes—and 1 have bad my 
share— 

i’ve seM the hopes that danced iffound 
my brain 

Bipire like' foam-bells in the empty 
air; 

I’ve felt the joys within my breast that 
flow’d. 

Freeze up Ukuhstreantlets on their wintry 
road. 


Companion of the plover and curlew 

Companion of the cattle and the flocks. 

Pondering on lovely dreams, that prov’d 
untrue— 

trprearlng beauteous ‘ castles in the air,’ 

That tumbled down and left me in de¬ 
spair : 

“ While you, O happy man ! forsook the 
fold, 

The hay-mCad and the harvcst-flcld 
forsook; 

And in this city, that seems pav’d with 
gold, 

And built with silver, to my fancy— 
took 

Your dwelling up—where Fortune on you 
# smil'd. 

And press’d you to her bosom as her 
child. 

‘‘ Oh, curse the country! what are streams 
and lakes. 

And treCt, and flowers, and hills, and 
rocks, and doles ? 

Fitresidence for wild-ducks and for drakes. 

And timorous hares, and ever-harping 
rails; 

Fit residence for stupid sheep—and men 

That, like a badger, grovel in their den. 

But, bless the city! here are spires 
and domes, 

And streets and squares, that give the 
heart delight; 

And wealth unbounded as the sea that 
foams. 

And honours numerous as the stars of 
night; 

And men w'ith brains where embryo 
volumes lie. 

And maids with li|)s where—mine will 
never sigh.” 

• 

*^Why, Master Peppermint, I can’t agree 

With this comparison that you have 
made; 

The hills and dales of my nativity. 

The banks of hazel, and the hawthorns’ 
shade, 

Are still the resting-places of my soul. 

The sunny s]X)t8 o’er which no dark 
Clouds roll. 

Give me mountain with its hcather- 
beU, 

The odorous meadow with ila Uos* 
som’d willows. 

The yal^ with its never-fafiliig 

The river with its gently-heorving 1^- 

lows^ 

Give these to me, and thou art free to 
share 

The splendid slj^ta of every handsome 
square. 


Walks in Edinburgh, CScpt* 

“ Ah! I abode among the hills and rocks, 
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Give m the laik*g song at the break of 
morn. 

The bittern's booming fh>m the moor* 

land fen» 

The cuckoo's note amid the flon'ery thorn, 

The wood^dnve's cooing in the lonely 
glen,— 

Give these to me, and thou art ikee to 
meet 

Thcftioise that hums through every 
crowded street. 

Men in the country. Sir, are like the 
bees. 

All busy in the summer's brilliant day; 

Throwing their wood-notes on the pass¬ 
ing brec^jse, 

As through the primrose-painted Bclds 
they stray ; ( 

And when the winter desolates the earth. 

Sweet is the shelter of their household 
hearth* 

Men in the city. Sir, arc like the wasps. 

All avaricious, seltish, cunning, bold : 

All grasping keen os hungry grasps, 

All holding lirm as twining serpents 
hold; 

And all deceiv'd themselves—themselves 
deceiving 

By every paltry trick of legal thieving.** 

Lord! Master Snail, I wonder you 
abide 

In such a den of vipers you detest; 

Gt) to the cottage by the greenwood side. 

Your father's cottage, like a linnet's 
nest; 

Go there and cultivate the dale and hill, 

Which your fond heart with such sweet 
visions fill; 

While I shall gaze upon the busy crowd, 

Bfore pleasant unto me than clump of 
wood ; 

While I shall listen to street-fiddlers loud. 

More sweet than any dove that ever 
coo'd; 


While I shall walk upon the stony street. 

More safe by far than bog beneath my 
feet.” 

“ Lord ! Master Peppermint, my worthy 
friend, 

I’m like a fly within a cobweb caught; 

I've a good business—that will still ex¬ 
tend— 

I’ve money out—I can't get in whan 
sought— 

I've dreams of vrealth, too, which my flU- 
ly pate 

Will not give up—although my trade 1 
hate- 

But, oh! I love to muse upon the spot 

Where first I gambol’d in life's vernal 
day; 

And, oh ! I trust it yet may be my lot, 

When eyes are dim, and locks are thin 
and gray. 

There to retire, and, like a worn-out 
wave. 

Sink to repose beside my parent’s grave." 

Retain these thoughts,*’ unto myself I 
cried, 

When we had parted; nurse them 
in your breast; 

They arc like sunbeams shining on a tide 

That w'intcr comes to frecze^they will 
arrest 

The searing power of avarice, which de¬ 
stroys 

The heart for earthly and for heavenly j/^ys. 

** But is this Peter Snail ?^what won¬ 
drous freaks 

Arc often play'd by Pate on human 
things! 

As boy—he seem'd just W'bat his name 
bespeaks. 

As man—he seems indeed to have got 
wings; 

Yet 'tis not always thus—I’ve known at 
schools 

Some clever lads that now ore dow'nrigfat 
fools.” 


ODDS AND ENDS- 


Moffna Parvis* 

It is an old observation, ihsXextremes 
are nearly allied to each other. Pain 
and pleasure, heat and cold, the su- 
bUtne and the ludicrous, may be¬ 
come, in their extremes, almost iden¬ 
tical- I & not, however, purpose to 
pursue this copious topic, which would 
form a fine subject of mela|diyBical 
inquiry. But 1 was led to make the 
foregoing trite remark, by observing, 
that, as the ludicrone and the sub¬ 


lime may become, in the extreme of 
the latterf (and the latter only,) iden¬ 
tical, so common images and low 
mPtaphors often furnish forth" the 
noblest and most expressive sublime 
composition. An idea or a thought 
is frequently heightened and exalted 
(paradoxical as the assertion may 
appear) by a common-place, or, I 
might say, a petty illustrative epi¬ 
thet. Examples of what I mean are 
ianumerous. The following occur 
to my recollection: 
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** To bCy or xiot to bo^ that is the ques¬ 
tion ; 

Whether ’tie nobler in the mind to suffer 
The ilinffs arid arrovsof outrageous For- 
tune,’* &c. 6LC,~^IIaml€t. 

M O wretched state ! O bosom black as 
death I 

O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged V*^liamlet^ 

Why, man, he doth lestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus ; and we, petty men, 

Walk under his huge Icffs ."— 

Julius Caesar. 

But here, upon the hank and skoal of 
Time, 

We*d jump the life to come.*'—41 

** Sleep, that Jniits up the ravelled slcavc 
of care^'*^Miiaheih. 

Make me to sec it; or (at the least) to 
prove it, 

That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a dotiht on.*’—OMc/^o. 

Gallop apacc^ you fiery footed steeds^ 
Towards Phahus' mansion.^'*^ 

The above are taken at random 
from Shakespeare, every page of 
whose immortal writings is so re¬ 
dundant with examples of my argu¬ 
ment, that he alone would confirm 
iny position. 

Take the following from Milton:— 

First in his last the glorious lamp was 
seen, 

Regent of day.’*— P. L. 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors; 
let in 

The great Creator.”— P, L. 

■ They with labour pushed 

Oblique the centric globe.”—P. L. 

Milton somewhere, in his great 
work, finely describes the vault of 
heaven as powdered with stars 
which expression is a complete and 


powerful example of the sort of writ¬ 
ing to which 1 allude. 

Gray's Odes might furnish many 
examples: and I will here observe, 
(though I do not say that 1 acquiesce 
in the opinion,) that the poet Cow- 
per esteemed Gray the only sublime 
poet since the time of Shakespeare. 

Had Cowper lived in our dgys—* 
had he basked in the sunshine of our 
Byron's sublime and varied poetry *, 
he would, assuredly, have thought 
otherwise: but, even as it was, he 
passed rather irreverently over the 
memory of Milton. However, Gray, 
though bjy no means a natural poet, 
had certainly studied effect^ in thought 
and in language, enough to give him 
some tact in the sublime. We roust, 
therefore, adduce a quotation or two 
from his Odesy (his sublime things,) 
in further confirmation of our doc¬ 
trine. 

■“ Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground.” 

Speaking of Shakespeare, Na¬ 
ture's darling," the lyrical bard pro¬ 
ceeds— 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face: the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smil’d. 
This pencil take, (she said,) whose colours 
clear 

Richly paint the vernal year: 

Thine, too, these golden keys^ immortal 
boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy; 

Of horror that,” &c. &c. 

So much for Gray, whose Odes 
are perhaps the most celebrated and 
artificial pieces of composition that 
ever obtained the distinction of fine 
poetry. 

1 cannot close my exemplifications 
of this subject, witnout citing some¬ 
thing from the pages of Byron. It 
was well said by a writer in uie Edin^ 


* In a remarkably One and powerful paper on the lamented decease of Lord Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott observes, His foob was always in the arena, his shield hung al¬ 
ways in the lists; and although his own gigantic renown increased the difficulty of 
the struggle, since he could produce nothing, however great, which exceeded the 
public estimate of his genius, yet he advanced to the honourable contest again and 
again, and came always off with distinction, almost always with complete triumph. 
As various in composition as Shakespeare himself, (this will be admitted all who 
are acquainted with his Don Juan,) he has embrac^ every topic of human fife, and 
sounded every string on the divine harp, firom its slightest to its most powcHbl and 
heart-astounding tones. There is scarcely a passion ora situation which has escaped 
his pen, &c. &c. His genius seemed as prolific as various. The most prodigal use 

did not exhaust his pou'^rs, nay, seemed rather to increase tbdr vigour,** &c. &c. 
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burgh Review^ that '' thoughts that 
breathe^and words that burn/* arenot 
merely the ornaments, but the com¬ 
mon staple of his poetry. In mak- 
inp my quotations, therefore, from 
tins illustrious poet, 1 shall not refer 
to his works, for there is no possibi¬ 
lity of selecting where sublime verses 
are crowded in every page of many 
volumes. The two following passa¬ 
ges occur, on the moment, to my 
mind, and they alone will sufficiently 
answer my object. In the memo¬ 
rable description of the Cataract of 
VeJino, in the 4th Canto of Childe 
Harold, Lord B. says-* 

■ ■ ** How profound 

The gulf I and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious 
bound, 

Crushing the cliifs, which, downward 
worn and rent 

With his fierce Jhotsicj}8, yield in chasms 
a fearful vent 

To the broad column which rolls on !*’ 
&c. 

Mentioning Man, in the apostro¬ 
phe to the Ocean, with which Childe 
Harold closes, the poet observes— 

His steps are not upon thy palht ; thy 
fields 

Are not a spoil for him ,* then don't arise, 
And shake him from thee I 

And then, two stanzas after, in the 
same apostrophe, he says sublimely— 

Time tvrites ito Uft inkle on thine azure 
brow.” 

Having now, I hope, sufficiently 
illustrated my argument, by exam¬ 
ples from four of England's greatest 
poets, 1 shall not encumber myself 
with any further extracts, which 
would necessarily be superfluous. 

1 must, however, observe, that, as 
this style of sublime writing natural¬ 
ly and fitly suggests itself to the 
mind of true genius, it is not un- 
frequently aped and affected by little 
imitators, who possess no genius at 
all. In the hands of such men, the 
meditated sublime drops into the 
ludiorouBand it is strange enough, 
that not a few of even Shakespeare's 
sublime touches of this description 
partake of a ludicrous, at least of a 
vulgar character. Indeed, it requires 
some judgment and discrimination, 
as well as great genius, always to 
unite sublimely what is intended to 
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be sublime: and that style of which 
1 have been speaking is a great fea¬ 
ture in the sublime. Refinement of 
imagination is, perhaps, the surest 
preservation against the fatal fault 
of lowering the sublime into the 
vulgar or ludicrous:—yet, excessive 
and cautious refinement is sometimes 
dearly purchased at the expense of 
strength and vigorous boldness, and 
it too often defeats sublimity alto¬ 
gether. Hence, Shakespeare, wi(h 
all his faults, is a poet more replete 
with noble sublimities .of thought 
and expression, than any one of our 
more refined genuises—excepting By¬ 
ron, 

Collins and Gray. 

Of our own poets. Gray and Collins 
have, perhaps, left us”the most fi¬ 
nished specimens of what is, by way 
of eminence, styled “ lyrical poetry. * 
The grasp of Milton's powers was 
too wide for this minute species 
of composition; yet he, too, be¬ 
queathed some fine lyrical effusions. 
In times, however, oistantly subse¬ 
quent to our great epic era, the mi- 
nutifle ,of our language were more 
diligenriy cultivated; and expletives, 
so frequently and continually used 
by the old writers, were gradually 
reprobated and disallowed. Fope, 
on this particular point, held up a 
mirror to his contemporaries and to 
posterity, in the well-known line— 

While expletives their feeble aid do 
join.” 

But to say a word respecting the 
twin bards whom I named first in 
this paper. Gray's mind was copious 
and judicious—but not original. Col¬ 
lins is, I think, superior to Gray in 
moral power.. Gray's Odes are the 
productions of a refined and well- 
cultivated intellect; those of Collins 
are, on the other hand, the creations 
of an independent, vigorous fancy. 
1 would always observe this distinc¬ 
tion :—Gray’s poems are not creations. 

In regard to sweetness, perhaps 
Collins is, in the main, (but 1 say it 
with some hesitation,) inferior to 
Gray, who was excellently and pre¬ 
eminently skilful in the various pro¬ 
perties of rhythm. But it is rather 
sii.gular that Gray, with all his po¬ 
lish, presents very numerous demc- 
tive rhymes^ It Is quite fair to re- 

U u 
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mftrk a failing point of tills] sort in 
reference to such writers as 1 am 
now speaking of. They are poets of 
little compass and great labour; 
every flaw in them is, therefore, 
glaring. Opening Gray’s small vo¬ 
lume at random, I find ** adores” as 
a rhyme to towers’’—below" to 
brow”~“ youth” to “ soothe”— 
ware” to cleare”—“ constraint” 

to bent”—''joy” to “descry”— 

“ men" to “ train”—“ pain’’ to 
“ men”—and these .all in one ode, 
that veny beautiful one on the dist¬ 
ant prospect of Eton College. This 
defect (for 1 must really presume to 
pronounce it a defect) is the only one 
that impairs or mars Gray's poetical 
polish. 

To revert to Collins, lie thinks 
morally when Gray thinks romanti¬ 
cally. They are both, indeed, highly 
romantic; and I am very much dis¬ 
posed to think that Collins had more 
native romance of feeling about him 
than Gray: hut Gray clings almost 
exclusively to the romance of the 
middle ages; ^whereas Collins not 
unfrequcntly ^nds his soul back to 
classical tupi^ . But he never thinks 
pedantically j and his moral tone is 
always perfectly independent and 
unfettered. The minds of both these 
writers were happily tinctured with 
that spirit of poetical fancifulncss, 
which finely and effectively converts 
popular superstition into nourish¬ 
ment for the imagination. But the 
Bunic mythology scarcely did so 
much for Gray as the popular su¬ 
perstitions of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land did for Collins- 

Gray is, always will, and indeed 
must be, more popular than Collins. 
The poetry of the latter is generally 
More abstracted and removed from 
comtnon apprehension. His noble 
ontbuBiasm is high and peculiar; and 
he sometimes goes far in the <^oice 
of expressions calculated to embody 
and concentrate his meaning. Both 
these poets were curious economists 
in expression, and they were, in some 
points of view, equally felicitous; 
init the expressions of Collins are ge¬ 
nerally more pregnant whh highly- 
wrought imamnative feeling. 

1 hc^ 1 Aall not be thought to 
undervalue Gray. He has, however, 
less reason to complain (if parted 
spirits complain) of being under^ 
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valued, than any poet that ever 
breathed; for certainly the world has 
made as much out of his few pro¬ 
ductions as could possibly be made 
of them by the most ingenious 
and partial investigation. Nothing 
of his is lost. But it is his Elegy 
which has made him universally po¬ 
pular. Yet the assertion, that the 
“ Elegy,” beautiful and perfect as it 
is, is “ the corner-stone of his glory,” 
is, after all, rather a satire on the 
poetical greatness of Thomas Gray. 

On the whole, I would a^rt, 
that, if it be a question which of 
these justly-distinguished writers has 
left behind him the finest examples 
of poetical composition, it will he 
found, that the most competent and 
attentive readers of both esteem the 
spirit of Collins more natively ]Meti- 
cal than tbati>f his celebrated rival. 

Happy Moments* 

Doctor Johnson, in Lis life of Gray, 
accuses the lyrical hard of “ fantas¬ 
tic foppery,” for supposing that he 
could only write at certain times, or 
at certain happy moments. But the 
old critic, wnatever may be said 
of his strictures.' on poetry, was any 
thing hut a man of poetical sensibi¬ 
lity. Though himself the author of 
some very {^rrect and meritorious 
oems, he must, in this part of his 
2 gt 2 literary character, be accounted 
rather a rhetorical wrilcr than a poet. 
He was eminently deficient in that 
glow of enthusiastic feeling which 
unifonnly characterizes the poetical 
mind. 

Every true poet feels, 1 presume, 
with Gray, that it is only at certain 
happy moments he can produce ver¬ 
ses to his mind— con am^re, and 
from the heart. This is no affecta¬ 
tion. It is undoubtedly easy at all 
times to a practised writer to com¬ 
pose rhythmical verses ; but all rhyth¬ 
mical verses are not poetry. Certain- 
Iv, from the head alone, “ thoughts 
that breathe, and words that bttrn,” 
can never be derived. 

1 have always very much admired 
Bloomfield’s simple invocation in the 
opening of “ The Farmer’s Boy— 

“ O come, blest spirit! whatsoe’er thou 
art. 

Thou kiiMUing'wartnth,that hover’st round 
my heart f 
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It is this particular ** kindling 
warnatli'* about the heart that impels 
a naturally-inspired poet to write— 
that impellecl the once-obscure Robert 
Rioomneld to write. Artificial ver¬ 
sifiers may write without it; but to 
the production'of genuine poctryj it 
is indispensable. 

“ Feel!—Bards must feel, or perish. 

Till they glow, 

Our passive breas^ no sympathy can 
know. 

A-om their warmth we kindle. The 
soul's beat 

Spreads to all near from its creative seat. 
We read just os you pen.” 

Turner^s l*rolu$ioM^ p. 125. 

J cannot conclude these remarks 
without citing the following capital 
lines from Cowper: 

* . . When tt po#takes the pen, 

Far more alive than other men. 

He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down to his finger and his thumb, 
Derived from Nature's noblest part, 

The centre of a glowing heart: 

And this is what the world, which knows 
No flights above the pitch of prose. 

His more sublime vagaries slighting. 
Denominates an itch for writing.” 

Eope, Bowles, Byron, and Cowper* 

In 1821, Lord Byron published a 
very clever, but not very judicious,' 
letter on the Rev. W. L. Bowles' 
Strictures on the life and writings of 
' Pope. Very many of the opinions 
contained in that letter are more than 
questionable; for Lord B. seems to 
have been infected with the new 
spirit of ultraism in favour of Pope. 
Mr Bowles has, in point of fact, 
done neat service to the memory (at 
least Uie poetical memory) of Pope. 
He has revived his poetry, and set 
all our wits (some of them very high 
names) to work at raking up all the 
exaggerated praises, aided by fresh 
party exaggerations, that ever were 
bestowed on that most eloquent rea- 
soner and accomplished verseman. 1 
by no Dfieans acquiesce fullv in Mr 
B.*8 opinions ^pecting Pope’ s poetry 
or his character; yet 1 certainly 
think that he is more correct in his 
estimate than his late illustrious and 
right honourable antagonist. The 
public mind may be agitated and 


swayed awhile by virulent argument 
in support of an old and acknow* 
lodged name, but it can never ul¬ 
timately be drilled into a preference 
of the artificial to the naiui^, at least 
in poetry. 

Blit it is not my purpose to enter 
into this strange dispute. 1 merely 
take up the pen at present to notice, 
with surprise, an opinion expressed 
cursorily by Lord Byron, in the 77th 
page of bis letter. That opinion is 
perhaps the falsest piece of literary 
judgment that ever escaped a critic. 

Speaking of Pope and Cowper, 
Lord B. observes, These two wri¬ 
ters, for Cowper is no poet! 
Cowper no poet, forsooth ! Lord By¬ 
ron could not mean what he wrote; 
or, at least, if he did, he had changed 
his opinion of Cowper since writing 
his “ English Bards." It is to be 
wished that he had not presumed 
lightly and wantonly to attack so un¬ 
assailable a-reputation. 

1 shall not be guilty of the folly of 
attempting to institute so unrequired 
a task as the defence of William 
Cowfer’s poetical .character. The 
delightful and impressive genuine¬ 
ness of that charact«#^jb perceived, 
felt, and acknowledged, Dyo/Zpoeftai/ 
readers, at least by those who are not 
too eccentric to speak their minds 
fairly and candidly. 

1 jie author of the Task" is one 
of the very few writers whom I 
should at once confidently pronounce 
a naturally-gifted poet,—a poet as 
superior in all essential repecta to 
Pope, as Shakespeare to Shirley, or 
Byron to Darwin. 


The Alarmed Coterie* 

On one occasion, being in a com- 
any of ladies, (Wt not blues,) 1 
appened incidentally to speak of ro- 
mance, or romantic j'eeling, (1 forget 
which,) and they all immediately 
were up in arms against me. 

Mr —!" cried the elddilt lady, 
a middle-aged married woman, you 
seem very romantfc!” Nay, Ma¬ 
dam," I replied coolly, '' is there 
any Aarm in being romantic?" *'ln- 
dera," said ahe» ** 1 think we are all 
too prone to be so, and ought to 
check rather than encourage that sort 
of thing." ** Hem," said I, turning 
to one of the young ladies, ** you 
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understand what 1 tnean^ don’t 
you ?” ** No, indeed!" she exclaim¬ 
ed, seemingly desirous to escape the 
imputation of any irregular or indis¬ 
creet feeling. No, indeed ! Emily, 
do you?” Emily was frightened at 
the appeal, but faintly echoed, No, 
indeed,” whispering an interrogatory. 

Do you ?" to the young lady who 
sat next to her on the sofa. In short. 

No, indeed,” went round the Co¬ 
terie. 

1 clearly perceived that the ladies 
had mistaken the sense in which I 
used the word romantic, or romance ; 
and that they imagined (dear loves!) 
1 meant the notion which would be 
attached to it by a boarding-school 
girl eloping to Gretna. Accordingly, 
when the agitation and flutter had 
in some degree subsided, 1 ventured 
to explain. 1 told my fair, blushing 
opponents, that 1 used the word “ ro¬ 
mantic” in its proper and extended 
signiiication,—that signification in 
which it was used by the poetical 
critic who called Shakespeare the 

creator of our romanik drama.” 
This modest explanation quieted the 
two married ladies who were pre¬ 
sent; but 1 am not sure that the 
f/ou7i/r ladies did not, in their ** polite 
little” hearts, still believe that I must 
have intended the Gretna-Green no¬ 
tion of romance. 

Efdsiofarjf Description of two Antique 
Paintings* 

There are two large oil paintings 
in my sitting-room, which, seated 
leisurely in my own chair, 1 like 
much to contemplate. One repre¬ 
sents the rocky and sea-girt coast of 
Robinson Crusoe’s solitary island; 
the .other is a formal landscape, 
(palbted many years ago,) through 
the inidst of which a long canal, co¬ 


vered with small vessels, lazily winds 
its course. In the foreground of this 
picture is a very interesting group of 
rather antique figures: viz. a lady and 
gentleman, seated (somewhat rude¬ 
ly) with their backs towards us; ap¬ 
parently (by the direction of the gen¬ 
tleman's len hand, and the position 
of his right) engaged in the contem¬ 
plation of some distant object;—two 
young and extremely beautiful ladies 
(whose costume Is particularly ad¬ 
mire) walking, on a broad gravel 
garden-road, near the bench wherffbn 
the above-noticed personages are seat¬ 
ed, attended by an elegant grey¬ 
hound, which (nappy dog !) is lick¬ 
ing the small white hand of the 
nearer one;—a dapper-looking foot¬ 
man, standing on the other side of 
the bench, with two green umbrel¬ 
las;—a maid-^rvant, tending a mo^t 
lovely child, miich absolutely seems 
to speak, while its eager hands and 
eyes arc directed towards the foot¬ 
man, who smiles dissent at the cla¬ 
morous request, whatever it be, (pro¬ 
bably to give it the umbrellas,) just 
as well-bred servants do in the pre¬ 
sence of their superiors ;—finally, a 
lap-dog, which is barking from the 
edge of the bench, on the young 
ladies' side, at the greyhound above 
commemorated, who (as 1 stated) is 
infinitely better engaged than in no¬ 
ticing his impertinence. 

You must not conclude, from the 
length of detail, that this landscape 
is the better painting of the two. 
The tumultuous and dashing sea, 
represented in the other, does every 
thing but roar in your cars, as you 
contemplate it: the rocks, too, some 
swelling among the clouds, others 
shelving into the ocean, all washed 
and slippery, are very finely con¬ 
ceived and executed. 


IL’3Entvf2«ante. 


Loud in of her lamented lord, 

Who her, dear nOi^i i^th all her faults ador'd, 
(Let not the Muse her ihiUngs judge in haste;) 

(who dmabts ?) was wife and widow chaste* 
Let deeds bear vKtness; clear her, if you can; 

But was she not found chamber'd with a mui ? 
Yea, more,—found tripping: whatdidshe pretend^ 
Ihit a drunken frolic of a friend. 


Who, half'seas-over, she alle^d, or more. 

Took liberties, in Jest, and )o«dL'd the docff* 

Vet, were the dame as fam'd Diana chaste- 
Intruders she wc^uld not admit in haste. 

If all be true th it poets sung o^said, 

Actaeon for his peejnng dearly p^d; 

The youth who dar'd Che goddess nude ntrptisflh 
Turn'd to a steg, unknown, unpicied dies. 
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It wanted about a quarter of an 
hour to five o'clock in the afternoon^ 
when 1 repaired to Snow-hill, Lon¬ 
don, to set out by the coach for niy 
home at Liverpool. Mr White had 
been iny companion all the way, 
and we were now walking backward 
and forward near the Inn gateway, 
when I perceived my very excellent 
friend, Louis Peithman, a native of 
Leipsic, whom 1 had hot seen for 
several years, standing before me. 
We were both of us amazed, neither 
of us being aware that the other was 
in town. It was one of those particu¬ 
lar events, which, though surprising, 
still not unfrequently happen. In 
the present instance, 1 chanced just 
to come up to the cotfeh at the 
time that he was passing by; un¬ 
der similar circumstances, however, 
it sometimes seems as if the parties 
had dropped from the clouds, on a 
particular spot, at a particular time, 
to converse and to embrace. As our 
time was very short, in order to make 
the most of it, we ascended the coach, 
and unwittingly sat down in the 
guard's place, to talk over what had 
happened, and to conjecture, perhaps, 
what might take place in future. It 
was a fine evening in September, and 
that we might improve this casual 
interview as much as possible, Louis 
determined to go with me three or four 
miles on the road, and then to walk 
back again.' In a few minutes all 
was ready—we were busy talking—the 
guard had mounted, and we took no 
notice. Knraged at our neglect, he 
ordered us, in a very surly manner, 
to get out of his seat, and to find 
some more proper situation. We in¬ 
stantly obeyed, and took no further 
notice of his insolent treatment, be¬ 
ing well aware that the will of the 
guard is always paramount to every 
other consideration relating to the 
coach; beside which, we knew that 
we were u^the wrong,—we ought im¬ 
mediately to hav^removed, for where 
can the guard sU but in his own 
place ? When we parted, my friend 
gave t&e fellow hal^a-crown, to teach 
him, 1 suppose, to behave better in 
future: he certainly did order coacbee 
to draw up a little)—I grasped ]>oor 


Peithman's hand, but in a moment 
he was on the ground ;—^we looked 
another adieu, and he was marching 
towards London. This was our last 
interview, for a short time after¬ 
wards, the melancholy tidings arrived 
that he was dead. 

All the time we had been talk¬ 
ing, the guard had been cngageil 
in blowing up" the passengers. 1 
bad now leisure to listen, and he 
bad just fallen foul on a poor bar¬ 
ber. The little man had a terrier 
dog with him, which the guard 
swore he should pay for, as vrell as 
a box of wigs, tied on the roof of 
the coach. VV'ell, well," said the 
barber, “ if I must pay, why, I 
must; all that 1 can say is, that 
you are nhaifinff me a little too 
close." Do you mean to assert that 
1 xkave f” said the enraged horn- 
blower. Why, you jesuitical ten¬ 
sor, ^ou scratch, you prig, you 
death s-head upon a mop-stalF, 1 am 
no scraper of faces, 1 am no barber, 

I am a servant to his Itoyal Majesty 
King George the Fourth, of blessed 
memory ; I am a King's Guard, by 
appointmentYes, Sir," replied 
the barber, and you are some¬ 
thing more than you have incntiou- 
ed ; you are also a black^g^unr d !** 

By ms time we had arrived at 
Waltham Cross: the angry passions 
had been kicking up a sad dust, and 
had very nearly got the better of 
my prudence. 1 had twenty times 
been on the point of taking up 
cudgels against the man in scarlet, 
although an officer by tl.c King's 
appointment ; but my better genius,, 
prevailed, for when we slopped to‘ 
change horses, 1 had so far subdued, 
these enemies to good order, that 1 
asked him to take a glass, and as he 
descended, 1 dropt a shilling, no^jed 
and smiled as he picked it |QFp,:mid 
from that moment we beetune good 
friends, and continued to be such 
all the time yve travelled together. 
This, let me tell you, is not the only 
friendship 1 ever purchased, nor was 
it the worst bargain, in that way, 1 
ever made. 

When he returned from the house, 
he touched the nether briqi of hia 
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large wbit^ liat^ with his broad 
thtimb, and requested that 1 and 
iny friend Mr Whyte would go into 
the inside. ** Noj" said I; “ the 
evening is • warm ; 1 took only an 
outside place, and we shall do very 
well on tne outside.” “ Why,” re¬ 
joined he, “ the coach is top-heavy ; 
we have not one inside passenger; it 
already spits with rain, looks very 
black, and you will be more com¬ 
fortable during the night. Besides, 
somebody mnst go in, and it is far 
better to put gentlemen inside than 
barbers, or such like rubbish.” To 
prevent any farther importunities, 
we consented, and soon after we were 
safely stowed within, the rain fell fn 
torrents; so that the poor barber, his 
wigs, and his dog, as well as the rest 
of the dead and live luggage on the 
top, were completely drenched, whil 
we were comfortable enough. ** It 
is good policy, Mr White, said 1, 
** alvmyit to be civil.” The old man 
grunted out something by way of ac¬ 
quiescence ; and nothing more was 
said (by us) till wc arrived at Bun- 
tingford, where it was ordained that 
we should take supper. 

Before 1 entered, Mr White had 
made a survey of the tabic, and came 
to me, and made hisreport according¬ 
ly. There is,” said he, “ the two 
extremiticsof aham, which is brought 
out for the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth time at least: now I 
abominate ham, you know, m much 
as any Israelite of any of the twelve 
tribes. There is also a goose, and a 
leg of mutton, but neither fish, pie, 
pudding, nor tart. My opinion is, 
that we should not sit down to such 
a supper.” Never iiiind," said 1; 
^ we went in, and sat down with 
ns remainder of the party. There 
^ere twelve of us. 1 was assisted to 
Wleg of the goose, but it was very 
—I fancied that it tasted 
dsIfiE,—-1 did not like it,—there was 
n^mjivy, and it was literally sUiffhtk 
vnih ,dl|Hr4fckid onions. Mr White 
cut uPPw'leg of mutton, but it was 
quite rAW: 1 will thank ye,” said 

he to a waiter, ''tq^.take these 
slices of mutton anc fry them.” 
** We have not a frying-pan,” said 
John. ** Not a frying-pan in an 
inn not thirty miles from London!” 
** No, Sir." " Then put them on 
the gridiron.” ** 1 prill. Sir, and 


they shall be done enough. I’ll war¬ 
rant you.” And, I say, be qiiick, 
will ye?” "Yes, Sir." 

He now sat looking about him, 
with a countenance full of disap- 
ointment, and appeared sadly vexed ; 
is eye-brows were curled, his lips 
protruded, and his eyes darted anger. 
** Will you taste the goose ?" said I. 
" No, Sir; you know 1 hate goose; the 
smell is enough to make me vomit; 
and all this is owing to your folly.” 1 
became silent, ate my leg of goose, and 
afterwards qualified it with a glass of 
brandy, in order, if possible, to de¬ 
stroy Its rising qualities. Just as the 
horn began to mow, at the moment 
the coachman came in to say ** ready, 
gentlemen,” while one waiter was 
gathering three shillings a-head for 
the supper, the other waiter brought 
in the mutton-steaks, burned to a 
cinder, and placed them.at my friend's 
elbow. He shrugged up his shoulders, 
cursed the waiter, and the landlord 
for keeping him, and railed at all 
inn-keepers in good round terms. 
However, lie snatched up some slices 
of bread, cut off a large luncheon of 
cheese, and with these, and a bottle 
of porter, we made our escape, and 
placed ourselves very snugly on the 
back-seat of the coach, where my 
friend continued to munch his bread 
and cheese with much seeming com¬ 
posure. “ What cheats,” said 1, 
" these publicans are!” ** Aye,” 
said he, " and what fools they are, 
also. 1 shall sup there no more, you 
may rest assured; nor, as 1 should 
think, will any of the present com¬ 
pany.” " I am inclined to believe 
that they will not,” said 1; " but 
perhaps neither they nor you will 
ever travel this road again.” "That,” 
said he, " is what I suppose they 
must think; but 1 expect tnat 1 shall 
travel this way again, and if I do, 
you may rely on it that 1 will be 
even with them.” In a few minutes, 
while 1 was listening to what he 
would do, 1 heard him begin to snore, 
BO 1 plac^ myself in a corner of the 
vehicle, Morpheus was kind, and we 
neither of us awoke till a^ut five 
o'clock in the morning, when the 
coach stepped at Aukenborough-hill. 
Here we got on the outside, to Veathe 
the sweet morning air, to see the sun 
rise, (which is a glorious spectacle,) 
ond to admiie the hamlets and vil« 
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lageg, as they gradually opened to 
our view. 

At Stilfonj we stopped to breakfast. 
Here the guard and coachman left 
VLB, and here our ‘‘ honours” were 
desired to remember the above- 
mentioned stage-coach appendages. 
Every one of us gave each of 
them a shilling, except a very love¬ 
ly, handsome young woman, a sol¬ 
dier's widow, who had lost her hus¬ 
band, and was returning home ,—she 
gave each of them sixpence, which 
was all the money she had left, and 
for which they gave her, in return, 
some very rough and indecent lan¬ 
guage. The poor forlorn creature 
crept to the kitchen dre, for her 
clothes were still wet with the heavy 
rain which had fallen the preceding 
evening: but she had nothing left 
for breakfast; her last shilling had 
been given to the* guard and coach¬ 
man. As she appeared dejected, 1 
followed her, and sat down to chat 
with her. Shall you not breakfast 
with ilie other passengers?” No, 
Sir.” Are you not well ?” Oh, 
yes ! I am only a little low in spirits, 
and a little vexed at the unmerited 
treatment 1 have just now experi¬ 
enced.” “ Have you far to travel ?” 

No, Sir, only fifteen miles; but I 
leave the coach here, and shall have 
to travel that distance, perhaps, on 
foot.” “ You appear to be very 
weak.” “ Yes, I am weak; I have 
just crossed the ocean, and 1 was 
sick during the whole of the voyage.” 
** From the circumstance of your 
being treated so shamefully by the 
coachman, 1 am afraid you have no 
money.” No, Sir, I have not; 1 
gave him the last sixpence I had 
left; but 1 am now so near to my 
home, that 1 hope I shall be able to 
struggle through. When in London, 
t wrote to my father, begging that 
he would meet me here, but mrhaps 
he has not got the letter,—or ne may 
be deadf you know, for it is five years 
since I heard from any of my rela¬ 
tions.” I slipped a crown-piece into 
her band, and she gave me a look 
whidh 1 shall never forget; it was a 
look of gratitude whmh sprung from 
the soul. ** My husband,” said she, 

was a soldier; he always protect^ 
me ftom insult, but he died of his 
Vimunds three days after the battle : 
1 sat by him, and waited on him 


with all the tender anxMy of hope; 
but all would not do; Heaven had 
ordained that he should leave me.” 
“ What will you take?" said I. “A 
little milk, if they have got any.” 1 
ordered a couple of pint bowls to be 
brought, and a couple of rolls, and 
we breakfasted together. And 
what is to pay ?” said T. " Two 
shillings and sixpence. Sir,” was the 
answer. “ Humph !” I exclaimed, 
and gave him the money. He hoped 
also that 1 would remember the 
waiter, so I threw down sixpence, 
to get rid of his importunities; he 
bowed, and, as 1 thought, appeared 
to be satisfied. A short time before 
the coach was ready to set off, an 
elderly man, in a light cart, drove 
up, and inquired if a Mrs Beaumont 
had come by the coach ? He was 
told that she was in the kitchen, and 
he entered. '' Where is she ?” he 
cried, as the door opened. She start¬ 
ed, at the well-remembered accents ; 
it was, yes, it was her dear father, 
who clasped his long-lost darling 
to his breast. She wept, as she 
fell into his arms ; he' blessed, and 
kissed her, called her his dear Mary, 
and both of them were soon very 
happy and composed. 

As the coach drove away, she 
waved her hand, but in a few seconds 
1 had lost sight of her; a turn in the 
road hid her from my view,—for the 
coach j-attled, and wc proceeded 
rapidly on our journey. Well,” 
said Mr White, have you been 
boxing Harry ?” No," said I, I 
have had my breakfast in the kitch¬ 
en.” With the poor woman that 
looked so melancholy ?” " Even so ; 
but the consequence will be, that .1 
shall have to dine with Duke 
rey, for^my finances are getthig to 
low, that 1 shall soon have pockett to 
let at a low rent.” Oh! never fc^r# ’ 
said he have as much as wiHattf- 

fice for both, till we get home 
was she in distress?” 
out money ?” '' Whj, tipHh dis¬ 

tress, and being without mmiey, are 
much the sanqfe; but 1 hope ^ou gave 
her as mueb^s wasnecessary to help 
her forward?” "I did.” "lioen thou 
art a friend after my own heart,” 
said he, and shah never want a 

f tnea, if 1 have one to give thee." 

now cast ray eyes towards the 
coach-box, and obs^ved a very fine 
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young gentleman^ alongside of coach- 
ee, flogging away in fine style. 

Who is that gentleman ?” said 1, 
to a plain-looking man who sat by 
my side?” ** It's a farmer's son in 
this neighbourhood^ Sir," said he; 

his fatlUr was servant to my father, 
when I was a lad at school; but the 
high price of coni and cattle has 
lately made gentlemen of many a 
beggar's brat beside Master Goslin 
here." ** It seems, then, you are ac¬ 
quainted with him?" “ Not I, in¬ 
deed : his father lives in the next 
village to where 1 live, but 1 have 
no acquaintance wi' him neither ; in 
his own opinion, he’s a great man, 
but not in mine, as well as many 
other folks; however, he visits at 
the squire’s, and talks loudly at mar¬ 
ket-dinners, and now and then rides 
ower a poor labourer, as he gallops 
borne on his blood-horse, drunk wi’ 
wine." *' But the young man ap¬ 
pears to be a genteel youth enough." 
“ Aye, as you say, he's genteel 
enough ; why, he and his sister have 
both on ’em been seven years at 
boarding-school, and you see he is 
fliiishing bis education by leaTi.^ng 
to drive ; and the girl his sister sits, 
aye for hours together, in a line car¬ 
peted parlour, wi' mahogany chairs, 
and a great huge looking-glass, wi’ a 
gilt frame, plaistered up again’ a 
papered wall, drumming on the black 
and white tbingunis of apie-hannah, 
and squalling like a tom-ca^to the 
music,, as she calls it- His inuther 
is i’ th’ inside the coach, as fine as a 
dancing horse; but at home she’s as 
mean as muck,—she’s an owd, girn- 
ing owd, gripe-gutly owd creature, 
t .wouldn't give a poor fellow a 
>’ small beer, an’ ne were clam- 
thirst. But she can spare 
ey fbr. lad and her to go to 
Cjunjaoes wi*, and thither it is 
are now posting." “ They have 
n, in the world ?" said I. 
^ aye, the goslin has become 
a goosi^ibut it’s all a casualty; just 
fio, and nothing more^ 1 assure ye ; 
and it capnot last why, my 

farm is my own, ai}*1pB as big as 
the one he rents,—^b|it.let a beggar 
on horseback, and away he rides to 
the devil." 

I smiled, for at this initant the 
horses were galloping down a bill 
as hard as they could clatter, and 



coacbee was all in a bustle to get 
hold of the reins, and appeared, as 
my right hand friend observed, to be 
quite in a Jluster. The passengers 
were all on the alert, expecting every 
minute to be upset, and those that 
could, put themselves in readiness to 
make a spring. As soon as we ar¬ 
rived at the bottom of the bill, over 
went the vehicle, and such leaping, 
and such scrambling, and such squal¬ 
ling ensued, as would have frighted 
a hero, had he been at leisure ; but 
as every one was busy in taking care 
of himself, and, as soon as landed, 
was examining his own limbs, to as¬ 
certain if nothing was wrong,—all, 
for a season, was hurry and confu¬ 
sion. At length, as no one com¬ 
plained, it was concluded that no one 
was hurt. Every one next examined 
his clothes, and, except a little dirt, 
there was no damage done this way, 
save that Mr Goslin’s dandy top-coat 
had received a rent almost the whole 
length of the back ; it had, more¬ 
over, lost one of the skirts, and a 
pocket,—which latter article hung 
dangling on a bough, like a mole in a 
bush. The inside passengers were in 
a worse plight than any of us ; for the 
osjronth of an Irish gentleman, in 
its way to the ground, coming in 
contact with Mrs Goslin’s nose, had 
opened both sluices, and the blood 
ran down in copious streams; both 
her eyes also were black ; so that what 
with stir, and the disaster before 
mentioned, she and her son were 
obliged to return home ; he to refit 
for the races, and she to stop at 
home, which, as the adage says, is 
always the best place for good house¬ 
wives. “ Well, Sir,",said 1 to my 
friend the farmer, as soon as we bad 
got under-way again, and how do 
you like to be driven by a dandy 
coachman ?" ** Not at all," said 
he, scowling; and 1 assure you, if 
I was a Justice o’ Peace, I would 
prevent such doing in future, or I’d 
fine the owners;—and 1 should, let 
me tell you, ha' been upon the bench 
long agOf but you see toey found out 
1 was a bit on a Radical. My name is 
Smith; 1 am. fond o’ reading Cob- 
bet's Regbter—aye, he’s the boy for 
exposing die Borougb-mongers, and 
the 'Fax-eaters, and the Drones, and 
all the rest that have sold thetnselveB 
to the Devil, or tlie Ministers, which 
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ifi all one. Yesj he does a world o' 
good ; and would, if they would let 
hinit soon set all things to right; 1 
believe he'll be i'th' Parliament House 
before long.” I believe not,” said 
1 ; and as for the good he does, or 
ever will do, why—” “ I think,” 
said Mr MHiite, that he is a great 
rascal.” I’ve heard many a rascal 
say 80 ,” replied Mr Smith. ** He is a 
monstrous liar also,” said Mr White. 

J liave,” said Mr Smith, heard 
many a monstrous liar say so.” “ Let 
us drop the subject, gentlemen,” 
said 1; every political demagogue 
has his admirers, and so has Mr Cob- 
bett, some of whom are as coarse in 
their manners as he is in his writ¬ 
ings.” 

We dined at Newark, where we 
had almost a fresh party, our former 
company having fallen off one by 
one, till nobody, was left but Mr 
White and myself. 

A stage-coach may very properly 
be compared to the world at large ; 
—we breakfast, dine, and sup to¬ 
gether, a few times at most, and then 
part, to meet no more. A few slight 
regrets are sometimes felt at the mo¬ 
ment of separation, but in most cases 
we look with indifference, and some¬ 
times with cold neglect, at the loss 
of our acquaintance, and often do 
not Bufh^r even a sigh to escape us. 

The company here were all of 
them far superior, in point of dress, 
to those who had left us; 1 verily 
thought that some of them had 
been of the higher order of gentry, 
or, for ought 1 could tell, some of 
them might be of noble blood, or 
of ancient family. But 1 was out 
in my reckpning ; for, when their 
mouths opened, oh ! what a falling 
off! all the gentry, and all the nobi¬ 
lity, sunk into sober citizens, and 
mere mechanics;—a lady desired to 
be helped to a spoonful of sauce, 
after that here gentleman had been 
sarved.” By way of opening, I ob¬ 
served to a gentleman on my right, 
that it was a fine day. " Yes, Sir,” 
said he, giving me a nod, which he 
intend^ for a bow, ** it is a very 
iine day, very fine indeed, 1 never 
aaw a more finer day in the whole 
coarse of my Wonderful, 

thought T ; but 1 was relieved from 
further tboupht in a hurry; he on 
my left, having twisted and twined 
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his mouth and lips, and writhed till 
his words were almost strangled in 
the delivery, thus opened : He was 
certain that we should, before long, 
have rain, for he observed that the 
barometric tube evidently portended 
that vapour was ascending into the 
upper regions of the atmosphere ; he 
thought, too, that the delightful 
fumes arising from the effluvia ex¬ 
haled from the bean-fiowers by the 
solar beams, evidently betokened a 
change in the lower strata of the fir¬ 
mament ; that a junction of these 
phenomena would precipitate the 
moisture; that the particles would 
coalesce, and that rain would ulti¬ 
mately be produced.” This gentle¬ 
man, 1 afterwards discovered, was 
the master of a large boarding-school 
in that neighbourhood. A young 
man, who, 1 was informed, was his 
usher, bawled out, just as we were 
going to the coach, “ 1 say, does 
none o' ye naw nowt o' no hat o’ 
mine no where P” To which ano¬ 
ther of the company replied, “ I 
think bcloike that’s it under th' table 
i’ th' fire nookin, with*crown trodden 
out a' moast." Aye, and so it is,” 
said the other; “ the crown’s squeez¬ 
ed out, an' its nudged all to pieces— 
1 shall be forced, I'm 'feard, to ha’ a 
new one.” 1 had almost forgot to 
mention, that, at Newark, we had a 
good plain dinner, for which we paid 
three shillings and sixpence each, 
and eighteen-pence for a glass of 
port-wine-negus, which made just 
five shillings. At this there was no 
grumbling, although, 1 can assure 
you, if experience has not already told 
you, that, at home, I, and my wife, 
and eight children—in all, ten of 
can have a much better di 
that sum. Here again c 
us: Another shilling, “your hon 
and another touch of the bat. 
are always generous when 
home, for fear, 1 suppose, wt’wuld 
be taken for /ow scrubs if 

you do not blab, you may’^oasibly 
be taken for an Esquire; at the same 
time that of your own street, 
in your town, who h^row you, 
only call yob Mr Snip, the tailor• 
who is there, then, so paltry, that 
would not cheerfully pay a shilling, 
for once in his life, to be elevated to 
the rank of Esquire? The follow¬ 
ing recipe will be useful to persons 

X X 
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going to London, or elsewhere: 

You must stare,—knit your brows, 
—^look cross,—never sped except to 
order what you want,—use nocivility, 
—strut, swagger, look big; and then 
every bhekhead whidi you may 
chance to meet with will take you 
for a great man/' 'TU a glorious 
thing to be mistaken by an ostler, or 
a baiber, or a coachman, for a fat 
Parson, a country Esquire, or a gen¬ 
tleman farmer; it is pretty much the 
same as a student being called a 
harned man by his washer-woman ; 
but there are people who are desi¬ 
rous of being thought to be ric/i, or 
greaij by any body; and such peo¬ 
ple may every d|y be met with in 
stage-coaches, or in steam-packets, 
or, in fact, any where else: tiiey are, 
for the most part, tailors, or drapers, 
or grocers, or shoe-makers—lucky 
dogs, who have been successful in 
business; or else they are merchants* 
clerks, or a sort of would-be gentry, 
whom nobody owns, or with whom 
no respectable person claims rela¬ 
tionship. 

At Doncaster we had a fresh 
coachman—another shilling went; 
but 1 took notice that two passen¬ 
gers, of the above gentlemanly de¬ 
scription, no doubt, gave coacbee, 
the one two shillings and sixpence, 
and the other three snillmgs. 1 have 
been credibly informed, that it is 
very common for a single coachman 
to make three hundred pounds a-year. 
At Leeds we had another coachman, 
and another guard, one shilling and 
aizpence more;—here, because we 
wonld not take supper at one o^ctock 
in the mornings the landlord was 
vexed, and would not kt us have a 
bottle jf wine: when I asked for a 

** wedo not sell wine," 
waa ftfae rady. At Manchester, ano- 
Aer omAaa an—another shilling. 
Ottr last stage was from St. Helen's 
to Lfreraoctt, a distance of twelve 
milcB, wwh we ran in ten minutes 
leas ritan an hour; the coachman 
flogged, and the hoi^ were at fWl 
stretch every inch of tbeWay. 1 was 
terrided for the conseq^nces that 
night ensue; Mr White grew pale 
dttougfa fear, and Usld the fellow mat 
be vmiuld apply to a Magistrate; 
but lie contin^ to cut away, with¬ 


out at all minding what was said, 
till we arrived at the Bell Inn, at the 
entrance into LiverpMl. The horses 
were all in a white feim; one of them 
dropt down, and the assistants got 
pieces of hoop-iron to scrape off the 
sweat, before coachee dared to drive 
them through the town, to the Red 
Lion. An informer in such a case 
would be a meritorious character; a 
poor carrier is often fined for whip¬ 
ping his horse, when he is driving a 
solitary cart, or a pot-man for kick¬ 
ing his donkey ; and all this is very 
right: but a villanous coachman can 
insult you -with impunity, distress 
the horses, and endanger the lives of 
the passengers, whenever he pkases ; 
because, perhaps, he has laid a wager 
with another rascal of the same fra¬ 
ternity, or that he may swa^er 
about what he did in the morning, 
after he has got dr^nk in the even¬ 
ing ; but the society for prosecuting 
vice, or for punishing cruelty to the 
brute creation, are, in this case, deaf 
to the calls of humanity, and blind 
to these unwarrantable proceedings. 
1 have twice crossed Me Atlantic 
Ocean, and 1 do positively aver, that, 
in a good ship, there is not half the 
danger, in such a voyage, that there 
is in a Journey from London to Li¬ 
verpool by a stage-coach. And as 
to impoeitions, except among Corn 
Jews and MinLens, no such mpo.vi- 
tion Is any where to be met witn, as 
that which is every day practised 
upon travellers, by inn-keepers, 
coach-proprietors, and tlieir under¬ 
lings of every description. 1 shall 
only further observe, that, in the 
evening of the day after our arrival, an 
opposition coachman dxove against 
a lamp-post, by which piece of care¬ 
lessness the coach was nearly dashed 
to pieces, and five passengers nearly 
killed; one woman had her jaw* 
bone broken, another had a kg and 
an arm broken, and a man had bfr 
head terribly crushed. The ooaA- 
man ran away, and bv ao doing, left 
the proprietors at full liberty te aay 
that they had ordered htoi to M 
careful; this decampment ^judged, 
no doubt, would be a sufficfrul apo¬ 
logy to public fading, and au aione- 
ment more than aufficiont 
unfortunate mangled passei«ar«1 
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A TA£ATiaB ON THE LAW OF BILLS OF £XCUANOE» P&0M1880RY NOTES^ 

LETA'EBS OF CBEDlTj IN SCOTLANO*. 

Trrattses Upon particular departments of the municipal law have been 
multiplied astonishingly of late, to the grief and dismay of small practition* 
crs, who are ambitious of a complete collection. Such a collection strikes 
the vulgar eye as a type of professional eminence) and, in that respect, is of 
great utility to the owner; but the expense of forming it is vastly oppres¬ 
sive, and hence it is that the clamour against the multitude of law-publica¬ 
tions is exchisively conilned to a very small and insigniiicant circle of the 
learned brotherhood. Doubtless, such treatises may be propagated to an 
endless and intolerable amount. Judges in this country are law-makers, 
and occasionally, perhaps, law-breakers; smashing an old Act of Parliament 
with about as much remorse as a squirrel feels in cracking a filbert; and 
they being, after all, but ** mortal men," (ns one of their number once 
modestly observed to a rustic who was overpowered by awe in his godlike 
presence,) their notions of right and expediency, the moral fitness of 
things," as Philosopher Square has it, and so forth, mnsf fiuctuate more or 
less with the opinions of the age, and bear the faint impress of its spirit. A 
considerable numl>er of years ago, it was held good that a guardian should 
expend his ward’s money in rout and wassail, as the excellent means of 
strengthening the link which connects the higher and lower oiders. The 
Lord Chancellor, however, opinctl difierently, thinking there was no call 
for introducing Epicurism into the social system ; and it therefore was not 
left to Time to correct the highly philosophical decision. But since steel 
links instead of golden ones have come into fashion, it may safely be predi¬ 
cated, that no such decision would have been pronounced at the present day. 
This is an exemplification of what we propose to remark,-*-nainely, that, 
not to the originating of new cases alone, but partly to the instability of the 
human judgment, is it owing that our Supreme Courts are continually giv¬ 
ing out new decisions, thick as the leaves in Valombrosa. These float for a 
time like the ova of fish upon the surface of Chinese rivers, which the care¬ 
ful fisherman collects, and preserves in ponds until they become portly and 
saleable salmon. In the same way does the Collector of Decisions drag the 
Courts for the spawn of the intellect,—^hatches them into life and palpable 
entities,—and marshals them in the stately and phalanx-like form of a trea¬ 
tise or commentary. 

In the extensive vineyard of the law, there is not a more invaluable 
labourer than the collector. His labour is not simply prtHlttciivv, in the 
common acceptation of that term, but productive of incalculable benefits to 
the whole community. A book which professes to embrace the whole sys¬ 
tem of law, however lucidly it may explain general principles and analogies, 
must, of necessity, be defective, in marking all the perpetually occurring 
peculiarities and exceptions, and the various modifications which r^les piuat 
undergo in practice, when brought into collision with others no kiM saered 
and vmuable. Such a book, Erskines Institutes for example^ is hf indis¬ 
pensable use to the neophyte, who derives from it a clear and unbroken view 
of the system, which is spread out before him like the face of a country 
upon a scientifically constructed map ; but, like that map, it is not descrip¬ 
tive of numberless minute solecism^ and phenomena, which the student 
ought carefhlly to investigate; and hence, every practitioner must have ex¬ 
perienced, that it is of little value to him in solving the doubts and difiSculties 
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which are constantly presenting themselves. To do justice to any one 
branch of the lawj a book must be exclusively devoted to it; in which book> 
the connection of each case, with its governing principle, is traced, and its 
essentials are defined with the same precision as the primitive colours of the 
sun’s rays by a prism. In the multitude of such works, there is not the 
danger whicn occurs in some of the sciences, of cross-lights to beguile the 
vision ; for though the rules or decisions of courts are engendered in contro¬ 
versy, they fix the state of the law for the time being, and there is no mis¬ 
taking their import. Writers may speculate and wrangle upon untried and 
bypouietical cases; but the business of the collector and commentator is 
that of the historian ; his views are confined to the past and the present; 
and though some may excel in simplicity of arrangement, or depth of re¬ 
search, among them there can be no conflicting opinions or statements, since 
all derive their materials from the same unimpeachable aource. 

These tracts, or commentaries, of which we speak, from the narrowness 
and consequent comprehensibility of the subject, circulate beyond the limits 
of the profession, and convey legal knowledge to the hearths both of the opu¬ 
lent and industrious classes. By so doing, they tend to break down the 
formidable power of the aristocracy of lawyers,—an aristocracy which, in an 
advanced state of civilization, exercises the same gloomy dominion over the 
public mind which the priesthood has assumed in all barbarous ages, and ex¬ 
tends its protection to every species of rottenness and antiquated folly- These 
works also enlarge the sphere of that public opinion which steadies the 
march of the judicial intellect, and prevents those unseemly aberrations and 
reelings, which are so symptomatic of the intoxication of a weak head, brought 
on by excessive vanity. The most adventurous Bench would hesitate to 
pronounce a judgment, subverting a principle laid down by itself, were the 
public in a condition to detect the inconsistency; that Bench, to use the 
phraseology of. a great orator, would not choose to turn its back upon it¬ 
self," when, aher so extraordinary an evolution, it had to look the public in 
the face; and pironvttes of all kinds, wc venture to say, would fall into great 
disrepute- 

But what we particularly admire works of this kind for is, that they ma¬ 
terially hasten a great reformation, which we are morally convinced must be 
effected at no very distant period. It has ever appeared to us as much the 
misfortune as the reproach of the age, that the bulk of mankind are neces¬ 
sarily ignorant of the laws which deflne their obligations to society, and pre¬ 
scribe a penalty for every breach of them ; and that, while ignorance forms 
no excuse, legislators and lawyers combined, have succeeded in putting a 
knowledge of the law beyond the reach of all who cannot bestow a lifetime 
upon the study of it. Innumerable arc the offences, both real and factitious, 
recognised by the criminal law, some of which the best-intentioned and 
best-informed are hourly in the danger of ignorantly violating; and, be¬ 
sides, the civil law abounds in traps and pit-falls, which no one can hope 
to shun, unless guided at every step by an experienced attorney. A know¬ 
ledge of his rights and duties is the most useful and honourable of all ac¬ 
quirements to the citizen of a, free state, and, were it extensively diffused, 
would the most effectual safeguard of the public liberties ; but to every 
ordinary citizen, this knowledge is positively forbid; in which point of view, 
his social condition is inferior, in point of respectability, to that of the mere 
savage, who can repeat by rote all the laws of his tribe, and expound and 
reason upon them to his children. As a certain English traveller set down 
the spectacle of a skeleton dangling in chains as a sure mark of the civiliza¬ 
tion of the land where it occurred, so we might be tempted to consider 
the obscurity which invests most juridical systems as a proof that the coun¬ 
tries where these are established have long since emerged from a state of 
barbarism. And, doubtless, as nations advance in improvement, their 
wants and desires are multiplied, and laws are multiplied as a necessary 
consequence;—new institutions are formed, which beget a variety of new 
.relations ;—the value of rights is enhanced, and these are claimed and de¬ 
fended with additional subtility; hence, nice distinctions and ingenious ex- 
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ceptiona ;—advocacy in courts of law becomes a trade> and, to shroud its 
mysteries, a jargon is invented: add to all which, precedents accumulate 
“ out of all reasonable compass," and every statute ia of itself a volume of 
unmeaning verbosity. This is the unavoidable consummation of every un¬ 
digested system of law, resulting from the very nature of things, but indi¬ 
cative of no more than imperjrct civilization. A people truly wise and en¬ 
lightened will set about producing order out of this chaos, where ** confusion 
worse confounded" reigns, by disinterring all the edicts of the legislature and 
dte/n of judges, which lay smothered and buried in massive tomes, or rather 
tombs innumerable; making a digest of the whole, so far as they appear 
suitable to the wants of the age ; and giving to this digest the force and au¬ 
thority of statute law. By a measure so simply grand did the Emperor 
Justinian immortalize his name; ex longo inicrvallo his illustrious exam¬ 
ple was successfully followed by the great Frederick of Prussia; and, in 
our own days, it was reserved for the powerful mind of Napoleon to conceive 
the scheme of that Code which will embalm his name in tlie gratitude of 
Frenchmen to the latest posterity. 

The legislative achievements of those three monarchs demonstrate the 
perfect practicability of that reformation in British jurisprudence which we 
contemplate as one to he eventually accomplished. Already we observe 
an approximation to it in the measure recently proposed by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, namely, to abrogate and re-construct the whole 
system of criminal law. Considering the enormous mass of penal statutes 
which a childish rage for legislation has inflicted upon the country, the in¬ 
tended measure is not of less difficult execution than the reducing of the 
civil law into the simple shape of a code; and, indeed, the propriety, if not 
the necessity of the one measure, is an obvious corollary from the adoption of 
the other. 

In prospect, one may be pennitted to enjoy the salutary'changes which 
would arise from this contemplated reformation. A knowle<lge of the laws, 
which regulate the conduct, and determine the rights of all, will be nearly 
universal; no pettifogger will have it in his power to entrap a man into an 
iniquitous law-suit; the number and expense of suits will be incalculably 
lessenod, and so will the labour which a court at present has to bestow upon 
each particular case ; the study of the law will become a necessary part of 
education, as it was with the young patricians of Rome, and as it was, at 
one period, with the sons of Scottish gentlemen. Then there will be 
little apprehension of the arbitrary temper of petty Magistrates; and Jus¬ 
tices of Peace may become as signally useful as now they are the very 
reverse. Public prerogatives and privileges being well understood, there 
will he no danger of violent collisions between the Government and the 
people; nor will it he possible for crown-lawyers to chouse and juggle one 
part of the people out of their sober convictions, and the whole out of their 
rights. And why, since, to constitute a good citizen, a knowledge of 
his human obligations is essential, might not the more prominent precepts 
of the law be taught in public shools? As the Church of England at one 
time endeavoured to impose its faith and forms upon the people of Scotland, 
by such Christian contrivances as thumbscrews, shootings, and drownings ; 
so now it proposes to make converts of the juvenile Irish, by torturing their 
minds in public seminaries with orthodox hornbooks, and similar engines, 
as the indispensable condition of their receiving the smallest portion of edu¬ 
cation ; thus exhibiting in its conduct, at one period, the sanguinary spirit 
of the inquisitor, and, at another, the craft, without the exalted zeal of the 
Jesuit. Believing, as we do, that every attempt to initiate^ a mere child into 
the awful mysteries of religion, before it has been taught to distrust the 
strength of its reasoning faculties, and to seek the proper guides to convic¬ 
tion, is only to implant in iu breast the seeds of scepticism and infidelity, 
which a more matured knowledge may not uproot ; we apprehend that the 
introduction into schools of a Catechism embracing the most intelligible of 
legal precepts, would he a happy compromise between Churcb-of*Eng- 
land bigotry, and Catholic jealousy^ and wotUd he of universal advantage. 
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We are aware that these will he derided, by some, as Utopian notions; but 
really the state of things, which we are imagining, is but a stage in the na¬ 
tional progress towards a state of social perfection, and it is a stage which 
the people of the Lower Empire, of Prussia, and of France, would have suc¬ 
cessively attained, had they possessed, as this country does, a vigorous press 
and popular institutions. 

Having indulged in this long digression, we return to the subject more 
immediately before us. In this commercial country, the law of Bills of Ex¬ 
change and Promissory Notes is in daily operation ; and there is no person 
in active life who is not affected by its multitudinous provisions. As is well 
observed by the Editor of the Second Edition of Glen upon Bills, in his Pre¬ 
face, ** these deeds are met with so frequently in the daily business of life, and 
the circumstances to be attended to respecting their form, transmission, and 
legal effect, with the duties of theparties eng^ed, are so numerous and minute, 
while the consequences of ignorance or negligence regarding any of these par¬ 
ticulars are often so serious, that such a work is more necessary in this than 

E erhaps in any other department of the law.'* In England, thisone department 
as been made the subject of several commentaries by lawyers of the very 
first eminence. But, if we put out of view a work published upwards of a 
century ago, by Forbes, and which has long since become obsolete, as a guide 
or authority, the only Scottish Treatise upon the subject is that by Glen. 
When it first appeared, its utility and value were at once acknowledged, by 
both professional men and merchants ; and to both it has.ever since served 
as a manual. Mr Glen being a practitioner in the great mercantile emi)orium 
of Scotland, had a more accurate knowledge of the science of Bills of Ex¬ 
change, and the established forms of negociating them, than falls to the lot 
of the mere lawyer; and appears to have been deeply acquainted with their 
legal essentials, privileges, and effects, as these concern the different parties 
interested. 

Since Mr Glen's time, the law of bills has been both illustrated and en¬ 
larged by decisions, in a variety of new and most intricate cases, which have 
been brought under the cognizance of the Courts, and has acquired great 
additional consistency. A new edition of this, the only work upon the sub¬ 
ject, became indispensable ; and it is no more than justice to say, that the 
Editor seems to have brought to his task a most extensive knowledge of his 
subject, and great powers of discrimination and research. He has analyzed 
the different cases with the most searching accuracy, and has been no less 
felicitous in generalizing his observations into sound and indisputable prin¬ 
ciples. Above all, boivever, he has conferrecl vast additional value upon the 
work, by numerous references to the law of England, upon points which 
have not yet been mooted in the Scottish Courts. That the commercial 
law, of both Scotland and England, is the same in its leading features, we are 
assured, not only by the most approved writer on the law of Scotland, but 
by tlie procedure of the Court of Session itself, in allowing the adjiidged 
cases of the English Courts on the different branches of the law to be quoted ' 
as authorities before itand, consequently, the English authorities referred 
to in this work may be held as settling many points in the law of Scotland 
which have not yet been formally decided by its Courts. The minuteness 
with which those points have long since been investigated by English law¬ 
yers, curiously contrasts with the contemporaneous crudities of our law; and 
nothing will tend more to exalt the reader's opinion of the great talent and 
learning of the English Bench, than the scrupulous regard to settled prin¬ 
ciples, and the utter absence of speculative and extraneous considerations 
which are apparent in its judgments. 

In short, the work before us is of indispensable use to the student and 
practitioner of law, in the department of which it treats, and scarcely less 
valuable to the banker and merchant. The law of bills is, in truth, nased 
upon the usages of that class of people, and the effects which they conven¬ 
tionally attach to certain acts and ceremonies, and the omission of ^em. 
At the same time, such usages and conventional meanings do not comprise 
the whole law, for, in every country they are affected, and sometiines con- 
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tractctl by enactments and rules, conferring upon bills extraordinary privileges, 
and, under certain circumstances, rendering them invalid, or operating their 
extinction ; while the questions which arise out of bill-transactions occasion¬ 
ally become involved with others ; so that the law of bills has often to ^ 
considered witli reference to other laws of the same country. While, there¬ 
fore, the present work instructs the young merchant and banker in the 
whole science of bills, as understood and acted upon by the commercial 
world, to the more experienced it explains what is the law in relation to 
them, under every combination of circumstances which has hitherto occurred; 
and puts him on his guard against the consequences of acts of omission, 
whether proceeding from negligence or ignorance. In truth, no counting- 
room should be without it. 

We cannot conclude without noticing, with a feeling of pride, the supe¬ 
riority which the Scotch law of bills, in one respect, possesses over that of 
other countries. We allude to the facility with which payment may be en¬ 
forced by the holder, simply by recording the protest, within a given time, 
and suing out the necessary writ,—thus avoiding all the expense and plaguery 
of an action at law. The Acts which first authorised this summary pro¬ 
ceeding, and, by so doing, struck the severest blow ever aimed at the tedious- 
ness of litigation, were passed in the reign of Charles the Second ; at which 
era in our history, it docs not appear that the Perthshire Freeholders over¬ 
shadowed, as they now do, the wnole of Scotland with their mighty import¬ 
ance, or acted ilie dignified part of “ Public’' to the Lord Advocate, 
whenever lie had an abuse to defend, or a reform to oppose Those Acts 
were passed, in the most piping times of legitimacy, without any opposition, 
for the inestimable value of the la w’s delay had not then become part of a 
political creed ; and hut for the simplicity which they introduced into the 
recovery of commercial debts, it is impossible that Scotland, with the cum¬ 
brous forms of her Courts of Law, could have advanced a single step in im¬ 
provement. Of such advantage is this simplicity, that we would earnestly 
recommend to our friends, who have a reasonable dread of being scratched 
and torn into raggedness, and a distaste of life, by the thorns and briars 
which beset the avenues of law, to wind up all their transactions in which 
they happen to stand creditor, by bills or promissory notes. 


* We observe that this corporate body has been put in motion to oppose the im¬ 
provements suggested by the ^ots Law Commission,—improvements which, it is 
said, threaten the liberties of Scotland.” As was said of the virtue of Mrs Dehoruft^ 
in Tom Jones^ the patriotic zeal of the good men and true” of Perthshire is like the 
valour of the train-bands—^most rampant when there is the least danger. Out of the 
profession and the Perthshire Roll, there is not one man in fifty who would think 
the national liberties the less secure, or feci the least regret, were the whole courts in 
the kingdom radically remodelled. After all, however, where there is shame there 
may yet be virtue,as Dr Johnston observes ; and the late turn-out is so far credit¬ 
able to Perthshire. At one time, danger to the liberties of Scotland would have drawn 
together all her chivalry to repel it; but on this occasion, though the Jlerff cross was 
sped from frceholdec to freeholder,—though secure in the ))anoply of their own insig¬ 
nificance from popular groans, and even paper pellets, only ten out of the whole body 
could be brou^t to assemble. The silence in which their cry of danger to the public 
liberty has been listened to by the rest of Scotland, is truly edifying. The tale of the 
cry of Wolf P’ conveys not half so good a moral. The junta who did assemble 
and resolve, are precisely the sort of men who would exclaim against the presumption 
of popular bodies discussing subjects above their capacity g but it does not appear to 
have occurred to them, that it was a little presumptuous on their part to oppwe their 
opinion, in a question respecting the forms of ju^dal proceedings, to the judgment 
of the first lawyers in the two kingdoms. 
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Sonnets, 


CSept. 


^onnet^. 

WRITTCV AVTEB. SEEING HAYDON*S PlCTUnE, THE RAISING OF LAEARITS.*^ 


Lo! where, in conscious pow*r sublime 
The Saviour of the world appears I 
The pang of friendship past, behold 
The God whom death's dread tyrant 
hears! 

And, lo ! forth from his rock-bound tomb, 
Obedient to th’ omnific word, 

Lazarus comes ! give him to see. 

To know, and to confess his Lord. 

Appaling form ! save in that hand 
Eager to tear the veil away, 

And that eye lit with wild'ring Hre, 

No signs awaken'd soul l)ctray. 

No,—all is fix'd and denthy else, 

As if in the uncertain strife, 

No other hold had yet been won. 

And death were victor still o'er life : 

But soon to yield : for see, where near 
Parental love impatient presses 
To fold him in a mother's arms— 

Ah 1 give him to her fond caresses. 

Lo they, too ! Mary, joy to thee, 

Wake from despair's deep trance and 
look ! 


And, Martha, see the pow'r of God, 

And let thy doubts receive rebuke. 

Oh, kneel no more ! 'tis he, *tis he. 

Call'd from the silent realms away ; 

Your brother, haste, his bands unloose, 
And lead him forth to love and day. 

Ah ! in your rapt embrace, how^ soon 
Shall death’s last ling'ring chill de¬ 
part, 

And, mingling with the crimson tide, 
The Hfc of life pour from his heart! 

Stupendous scene ! and could there l>e, 
Who, steel'd in soul, look'd coldly on ? 

With Peter, Lord, I bow, adore— 

And own thy Godhead with Saint John. 


Pass but a few fleet years of time. 

O'er me oblivion's turf they'll rear: 
Yet pass this mortal frame of things, 

1 too the dread command shall bear. 

Be it, good Lord, to meet thy smile, 
And feel each rising fear remove, 

A better being to commence. 

And share with Lazarus thy love. 

F. 


WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF THE MORNING AND EVENING SACRIFICE." 

presented to a Young Lady, 


She kneels—habitual piety renew^s 

The Kv'ning Sacriflee. No eye beholds 

The worshipper, save His to whom un¬ 
folds 

The secret heart its workings, yet who 
views, 

From his high throne, with more benign 
regard 

A human spirit struggling to be pure, 

Than ev'n their taintless homage, who, 
secure 

In unlaps'd innocence, keep holy ward 

Before Him, servants of his will. No 
ear, 

Save His, is nigh. And while the 
pray'r ascends. 

So humble, fervent, simple, meekly- 
breathing, 

Her soul unto its Shepherd, and be¬ 
queathing 

Her good-night blessings on all lov'd 
and dear— 

The guardian angel to his post de¬ 
scends. 


Now morn is forth, and gratefully arise, 

To Him that bless'd her slumbers, and 
again 

Restores her soul from dork oblivion's 
reign. 

The odours of that holier sacrifice 

Than e'er on Salem's holiest altar bled— 

The guileless worship of a virgin heart 

Offer'd, ere yet one thought of time 
impart 

Its desecrating tinge, through Him who 
shed 

Acceptance on the pray’r of faith. Oh, 
Thou 

Who hear'st in mercy alway, hear while 
now 

She asks the safeguard of thy love— 
thy grace 

To shield her spirit ’mid the snares of 
life, 

And, with the Christian’s hope then 
brightest, chace 

The fears that vcz, in Nature’s mortal 
strife* F. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Ward of Bishopsgate, by Samuel Bur« 
gesa, jun. is preparing for the press. 

In the ensuing month, Mr G. Carey 
will publish a new edition of “ Every 
Man his own Stock-Broker,** considerably 
enlarged, including the Foreign Funds as 
well as our own. 

The Rev. W. Eastmead has nearly 
ready for publication, a Memoir of the 
Hya!na*s Den, lately discovered at Kirk- 
dale, near Kirby-Moorside; with a His¬ 
tory of the latter place, and its vicinity, 
to the distance of fifteen miles. 

A Journal of the Sieges of the Madras 
Army, in the years lfll7,1818, and 1819, 
is nearly ready fur publication, with Obser¬ 
vations on the System according to which 
such Operations have usually been con¬ 
ducted in Indio, and a statement of the 
improvements that appear necessary. By 
Edward Lake, Ensign in the Company's 
Madras Engineers; accompanied by an 
Atlas of Explanatory Flutes. 

Early in the ensuing winter will be 
published, a Description of the Island of 
Madeira, by the late F. Edward Bowdich, 
Esq., Conductor of the Mission to Ash- 
antcc : to which are added, a Narrative 
of Mr Buwdich's last Voyage to Africa, 
terminating at his death ; Remarks on 
the Cupc de Verd Islands; and a De¬ 
scription of English Settlements on the 
River Gambia. By Mrs Bowdich. 

A very imperfect work on Bibliography 
having appeared within the month, whose 
chief object is to recommend obsolete and 
black-letter books, the public are advised, 
that a full and perfect Catalogue RaUo7v~ 
nec of English LiteraturCy or a guide to 
students and libraries in the purchase of 
the best books, which has long been in 
pre|mration, will be published tn the en¬ 
suing winter, at a very moderate price. 

Dr Uwins is preparing a Compendium 
of Medical Theory and Practice, founded 
on Dr Cullen*s Nosology, which will be 
given as a Text-Book, and a translation 
annexed. To which will be prefixed, a 
brief Dissertation on the nature and ob¬ 
jects of Nosology; with a succinct ac¬ 
count of the treatment of each disorder, 
an estimate of modem improvements in 
lithology, and an enumeration of the best 
authors for the student of medicine to 
consult. 

Mr'E. A. Grouch is about to publish 
Illustrations of Conchology, according to 
VOL. YV- 


the system of Lamarck, in a series of 
Twenty Engravings, on royal 4to., each 
plate containing many specimens. 

The new volume of the Annual i??o- 
graphy and Obituary (the ninth) is in 
preimrutioii, and the friends of those 
eminent persons whose decease has oc* 
curred in the present year, are requested 
to forward communications without delay. 

Mrs Frances Parkes is about to present 
the female world with a little work en¬ 
titled “ Domestic Duties,” conveying in¬ 
structions to young married ladies on the 
management of their household, and the 
regulation of their conduct in the various 
relations and duties of married life. 

Amongst the novelties in preparation 
for the approaching literary season, is an 
additional volume of LriterSy by Anna 
Se'ward; developing the progress of an 
early attachment, disclosing her more 
private opinions on various subjects, and 
embracing numerous anecdotes of her 
contemporaries; to which will be prelix- 
ed, an Essay on Miss Seteard^s Life and 
Literary Cluiractcr. By Mr Harral. 
The work will be further illustrated by 
Notes, a Portrait of Miss Seward, a yhe- 
simile of her hand-writing, &c. 

Early in the ensuing winter will aj)- 
pcar, Amaldoy or the Evil Chaliccy and 
other Poems ; by the author of “ Jjyrical 
Poems,’* “ The Siege of Zaragoza,” 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the 
Dead Sea,” &c. 

Mr Fisbroke, Resident Surgeon at 
Cheltenham, is about to publish some 
observations on the treatment of Deafness, 
on improved principles, illustrated by one 
case of twenty years, and otlicrs of long 
standing, successfully treated. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, Death-Bed Scenes, or the Chris¬ 
tian’s Companion on entering the Dark 
Valley; by the author of the Evangeli¬ 
cal Rambler. 

Shortly will be published, in a neat 
pocket volume, the History of Origins, 
forming a collection of antiquities, import¬ 
ant historical facts, singular customs, 
political and social institution^ and na¬ 
tional peculiarities, combining a copious 
fund of amusement and instruction. 

In a few days will be published ** Com¬ 
mentaries on the Diseases of the Stomach 
and Bowels of Children. By RoUey 
Danglison, M.D., See. See, 

In the press, Lasting Impressions,*’ 
a Novel, by Mrs Joanna Carey. 

Yy 





Monihltj lAsi of Ncto PuhUcationsu 


EDINUUUGIL 

Preparing for publicaiion, Claims of 
ihc late Patrick Miller, Keq. of Dals- 
\^’inton, as Inventor of the Steam-Boat, 
vindicated. By William Miller, late 
Major in the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Dr William Cullen, and also an Edi¬ 
tion of his Physiology, and of his First 
Lines of the Practice of Physic; to which 
will be added various original pajiers, 
taken iVom the unpublished Manuscripts 
of that Aiitlior. 


An Historical sketch of the T6wn of 
Hawick, and its vicinity, including a 
number of Circumstances and Anecdotes, 
illustrative of the manners and Character 
of the Inhabitants, with occasional obser¬ 
vations. By a Trader in the Town. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, with embellishments, in one vo¬ 
lume, large 8vo., Saint Baldred of the 
Bass, a Pictish l«egend; the Siege of 
Berwick, a Tragedy ; and other Poems 
and Ballads, descriptive of East Luthhni 
and Berwickshire. By James Miller. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AllCllITECTURE. 

Observations on the rebuilding of Lon¬ 
don Bridge. By John Seward, Esq- 8vo. 
ISs. 

BIBLTOCUarHV. 

The l.ibrary ComtKUiion; or, the 
Young Man's Guide and Old Man's Com¬ 
fort in the Choice of a Library. By tlie 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 8vo. £l..7s. 

Watts’ Bibliot|ieca Britonnica complete, 
in 11 Parts. ^.Ilnlls. 

BIOGRArnY. 

Marshall's Royal Naval Biography. 
Vol. II. Part I. Bvo, 15s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Halybur- 
ton. 12mo. 4s. 

Self-Advancement, or Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness; 
Exemplified in the lives and history of 
Eminent Men. 7s. Od. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Rev. Edward Williams, D.D. 
with on apjxindix, including remarks on 
important parts of Theological Science. 
By Joseph Gilbert. 1 vol. 8vo. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical Recreations, a scries of amus¬ 
ing and instructive cxi^rimcnts, to which 
are prefixed, First Lines of Chemistry. 
Tliird edition. 18mn. 3s. 

CEROHOEOGY. 

The New Chronology ; or. Historian's 
Library Companion. By Thomas Tegg. 

ISmo. 6s. 

CLASSICS. 

Selections from Horace, with English 
Notes. Port 1. 4s. 6d. 


Married and Single, a Comedy. By J. 
Foole, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The Synod of Fortune, a Tragedy, in 
live acts. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 


Dcr Frcischutz, or the Seventh Bullet. 
A Series of twelve illustrations of this po¬ 
pular opera, drawn by an amateur, and 
etched by George Cnitcksbank, with u 
travesiie of the drama. 

EDirCATIOX. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases; com¬ 
prehending a methodical Digest of various 
Phrases from the best Authors, for tiic 
more speedy Progress of Students in l.a- 
tin Composition. By W. Rol^crtson, 
A.M. 

Harding's (W.) Short-Hand Improved. 
3s. 

The Second Number of “ a New Sc¬ 
ries of Original Sketches,” after the style 
of Morland. By Mr Campion. Intended 
as easy and progressive Lessons in the 
Art of Sketching Rustic Figures, Ani¬ 
mals, Landscapes, &c. 

Practical Orthograjihy, or the Art of 
teaching Spelling by Writing. By Wil¬ 
liam Bearcrofl. ]2tno. 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Italian Conversation. By 
M. Galeotti. ISmo. 3s. Gd. 

Lineal Drawing, and Introduction to 
Geometry; from the Frcncli of M, Fran- 
Cffiur. is. 

Key to Fraiter’s Walkinghame’s Tu¬ 
tor's Assistant. LSmo. 3s. 

An Improved System of Arithmetic, for 
the Use of Schools and Counting-houses. 
By Daniel Dowling. Part I. is. 

Tables for Finding the Content of any 
Piece of Land* By John Tovey. ISmo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Practical Grammar of French Rhe¬ 
toric, containing the Laws of Pronuncia¬ 
tion, Prosody, and Accentuation, Punc¬ 
tuation, Ac. By GabricUe Surenne. 
8vo. 11^8. 

A Key to the above. I Smo. Ss. 
mSTORT. 

Original Letters illustrative of English 
History. By Henry Ellis, Esq. 3 vols. 
fC.liilGs. 
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ll(Hlsley*s Annual llcgister fur 1823« 
8 VO. 16s. 

HonTiccrr.TUHE. 

The Florist’s GsizcitCt Part I., contain¬ 
ing rtn Account of the different Auricula 
and Tulip Meetings for iSSl* ISmo. Is. 

MEDICINE. 

Letters of Advice to all Persons visit¬ 
ing or settling in the East or West In¬ 
dies. By James Boyle* Ss. 6d. 

Shute’s Principles of Medical •Science 
and Practice, Part 1. Physiology. 8vo. 
IHk. 

MX5Crr.I.ANEOtTS. 

The last Military Oi>crations of Gene¬ 
ral Uiego ; to v^bich is added, A Narra¬ 
tive of the Sufferings of the Author in 
Prison. By George Matthews, first Aide- 
de-camp to General Riego. is. 6d. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron* By Sir Egerton 
Drydges. Post Hvo. 10s. 6d. 

Past and Actual State of Trade carried 
on by Great Britain with all parts of the 
World, from 1697 to 1S32. By Cuesar 
Moreau, on a sheet, I Os. 6d. 

The Art of French Cookery. By A. 
Dctiuvillicrs. 13mo. 7s. 

Essay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By Robert A. Sid¬ 
ney, Esq. 12nio. 6s. Gd. 

The Book of Fallacies. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Friendly Conversations of a Pastor, 

12ino. 5s. 

Works of Viccsimus Knox, 7 vols. 
Kvu. i!.3>il3u6d. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Companion. ISmo* 
4s. 

Village Doctor, or Family Vade-Me¬ 
cum. ISmo. 3s. Gd. 

Philomathic Journal and Literary Re¬ 
view, conducted by the members of the 
Philomathic Institution, No. I- .5s. 

Gr.adus ad Cantahrigiam, or New Uni¬ 
versity Student. Hvo., plates. Ss. 6d. 

Gitiray’s Caricatures. Part 1. 4lo. 
10s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHIL080PHT. 

Elements of Hydrostatics, with their 
Application to the Solution of Problems. 
Designed for theuse of Students in the Uni¬ 
versity. By Mil^ Bland, B.D. 8vo. 12s. 

KOVELS AND R031AKCES. 

The Human Heart. PostSvo. 10s. 6d. 
Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opi¬ 
nions. By L. M. Hawkins. 2 vols* post 
Hvo. ^*1. 

Grandeur and Meanness, a Novel. 3 
vols. 12mo. ;£*liils* 

Helena Egerton, or Traits of Female 
'Character. 2 vols. l2mo. lOs. 

Hermit in Edinburgh* 3 vols* 12mo> 18s. 


Oriental Wanderings, a Romance. 3 
vols. 18mo, 12s. 

Preference, a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Redwood, a Novel. 3 vols. 12uio« 
Xl Ills. 

Theresa Marchmount, a Tale. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Adam and Eve, a Margate Story. 8va. 
38* 

Maria Bartict; or the Advantages of 
Application. By M. A. Saunders. 12m<i. 
4s. 6d. 

Ingenious Scruples, By A. C. Mant. 
i2mo. ds. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, vol. 5. 
containing I'^ldmaque, par Pension. 
24tno. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelist, vols. 
22 and 23, containing Edward. By Dr 
Moore, 6s. 

Memoirs of the Rose, comprising Ito- 
tanical, poetical, and miscellaneous Re¬ 
collections of that celebrated Flower: iu 
a scries of letters to a lady- Royal IHino. 

PU1L0L007. 

A Philological Grammar of the English 
Language. By Thomas Murtim l2mo. 
6s. 

POETRY. 

Poems and Poetical Translations. ay 
Samuel Gower. 

Letters in Rhimo. 18mo. 26. 

Remains of Robert Bloomfield- 2 vois. 
Foolscap 8vo* 12s. 

Amy Robsart, Emma, and other 
Poems. 12mo. 5s. 

Poetical Works of the late Amos Lov«, 
Esq* da. 

Imitations from the Gaelic, and Ori(?i- 
nal Songs adapted to Gaelic airs. By 
Maepherson. 12mo. 6s. 

Posthumous Works of the late Percy 
Byshe Shelley, Esq. Svo. 15s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECOKOHY. 

Considerations on the Necessity of Ap¬ 
pointing a Board of Commissioners for 
the Protection and Encouragement of 
Friendly Societies. By an Actuary. Svo. 
is. 

An Essay on Slavery, with Observa¬ 
tions on Jamaica. Svo* Is. 6d, 

A Brief Disclosure to the People of 
England of the Liberality of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Journal of the Principal Occurrences 
during the Siege of Quebec. By W, T. 
P. Short. Svo. Ss. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of Wealth. By William 
Thompson. 8vo. 148. 

Outline of the System of Education at 
New Lanark. By Robert Dale Owet). 
Svo. 28. 
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THEOLOOT. 

A Sermon on the Death of Lord By¬ 
ron* By a Layman. Is. 

Watson's (U.) Missionary Sermon. Is. 

TOPOOaAFUY. 

Williams's New Guide to Cheltenham. 
12mo. 3s. 

The Tourist and Traveller's Guide to 
the Roods, on an entirely new plan. By 
George Curringtoii Gray. 7s.-^with At¬ 
las, ISh. 

The Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland, containing descriptions of their 
Scenery and Antiquities, with an Account 
of the Political History and Ancient Man¬ 
ners, and of the Origin,'Language, Agri¬ 
culture, Economy, Music, Prewnt Con¬ 
dition of the People, &c. By John Mac- 
culloch, M. D. 4 vols. 8 vo. J^.3ii3s. 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

Johnson's Typographia; or the Prin¬ 
ter's Instructor. 2 vols. 33mo. £,lnlO&. 
12 ino. AMiills. Svo. jC.4ii4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By John 
White. Hvo- 10s. 6 d. 

Letters written from Columbia during 
a Journey from Caracas to Bogota, and 
thence to Santa-Martha, in 1823. 8 vo. 
8 s. 

Five Years* Residence In the Canadas; 
including a Tour through part of the 
United States of America, in 1823. By 
E. A. Talbot, Esq. 2 vols. 8 vo, 

Journal of a llcsidcnce in Ashantee, 
with an Account of the Origin and Causes 
of the present War. By Joseph Dupuis, 
Esq. 4to. £,2v2s, 

EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No. LXXX. July, 1824. 68 . 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Robert Jameson, Regius 


Professor of Natural History, Lecturer of 
Mineralogy, and Keeper of the Museum 
in the University of Edinburgh ; No. 
XXII. 7b- 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal; exhibiting a concise view of 
the latest and most important Discoveries 
in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. 
No. LXXXT. Being the fourth number 
of a New Series. October 1, 1824. 6 s. 

A Sermon preached before the Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, (Incorporated by Royal Char¬ 
ter,) at their Anniversary Meeting, in the 
High Church of Edinburgh, on Thurs¬ 
day, June 3d, 182 L By the Rev. Steven¬ 
son Macgill, D-D. Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow. To which 
is subjoined an Appendix. Is. 6 d. 

The Aberdeen Directory, 1824-2^. 
2 s. 6 d. 

Letter to the Landed Proprietors of 
Sicotland, on the Bills entitled, an Act for 
better regulating the l^'orms of Process in 
the Courts of Law in' Scotland. By Sir 
A- Muir Mackenzie, Bart, of Delvine. 
Is. 

A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
a Sherin* in Scotland; embracing the 
Governing Rules of Law 9 to which are 
appended, Cotnpendiums of the Election 
Laws, the Poor Laws, the Game Laws, 
&c. By R. Clark, Writer. 12s. 

System of Geography ; by M. Malte- 
Bnin, editor of the Annalcs dcs 
Voyages,” &c. Vol. V. Part I. 7s. 6 d. 

Plan of the Vicinity of Edinburgh, 
1824, in a case. 2s. 6 d. 

The Christian Ministry; or Excite¬ 
ment and Direction in Ministerial Duties, 
extracted from various authors. By Wil¬ 
liam innes. Minister of the Gospel, Edin¬ 
burgh. Post 8 vo. 8 s. boards. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
By the Author of the Trials of Marga. 
ret Lyndsay.” Fourth Edition^ Post 
8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. boards. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUHOPE. 

France.—T he King of France has 
appointed a commission of twelve persons 
to revise all arrests and decrees, and 
other decisions, which were issued tefore 
the re-estahlishment of his Majesty on 
the throne, and to prepare ordinances to 
abrogate those which are not proper to 
be upheld, and to sanction those which 
may be deemed useful. 


A Royal ordinance has re-established, 
during the prorogation of the Chambers, 
the censorship of the press; thus putting 
an end to the imperfect liberty which 
the French Journals have for a short 
time been permitted to enjoy. The 
Journals now leave a blank in the place 
of every article which is marked out by 
the censors, and the public are thus en¬ 
abled to judge of the extent of the It* 
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tcrary and poUl&cal slaughter which has nish troops. The rebels, who retreated 


been committed. 

From what is stated in the French pa* 
perK, it appears that the King's health 
is c<»ntitiuing rapidly to decline, and that 
it is not probable that he can struggle 
much longer with the accumulation of 
distiiises under which be labours. Not¬ 
withstanding his deplorable situation, 
however, he is represented os perform¬ 
ing with regularity the fatiguing duties 
of his high station, in so far os these 
consist in attending public ceremonials, 
holding levees, and giving audiences. Jt 
argues no small degree of fortitude to 
make even such exertions as these ; and 
it is impossible for a moment to suppose 
that his Majesty can at present interfere 
with or control the measures of the go¬ 
vernment. Indeed this unavoidable, and, 
we arc convinced, most unwilling relin- 
(|uishment of his more essential functions, 
seems to afford the only feasible means 
of accounting for the increasing disre¬ 
gard shewn by his^Ministers for the con¬ 
stitutional princii>lu8, such as they arc, 
which exist in the theory of the French 
government. The King is known to 
have been uniformly moderate and libe¬ 
ral in his views; and his whole reign has 
t)ccik a continued personal struggle a- 
gainst those members of his family and 
government who have for their object 
the complete re-cstablishment of the an¬ 
cient order of things. In this straggle, 
though he bus freciuently failed, yet he 
has sometimes been successful: and his 
name w'llL go down to posterity as that 
of one of the most virtuous and patriotic 
of the French Monarchs. Unhappily, 
however, his personal inHiicnce must 
now be at an end. His Ministers arc 
beginning to look towards the rising sun ; 
and the character and politics of the pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the throne are sufficient 
to account for the present policy of those 
individuals, who must speedily depend 
on his pleasure for a continuance of their 
power and dignity. 

Si'AtN.—Spain, far from being in a 
tranquil state, is still the scene of se* 
rious commotions, and in diiforcnt quar¬ 
ters, the adherents of the constitutional 
l)nrty arc carryit^g on a desultory warfare 
against the French troops. On the 3d, 
they surprised the fortress of Tariifa, 
and spread alarm even to SevUle. Their 
success in this quarter, however, was not 
of long continuance, as it appears from 
the following official dispatch from Ge¬ 
neral Digeon, that Tariifa was retaken 
by storm on the 19th. 

The fortress of Tariffii was taken by 
Storm on the 19th, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, by the French and Spa- 


into the island, were attacked the next 
morning, at day-break, by the landing of 
French troops of the 34th regiment of 
the line. One Chief only escaped in a 
boat; the rest were killed or taken. The 
prisoners have been delivered up to the 
Spaniards, to be tried according to the 
laws.” 

But TariiFa was not the only point 
where the Constitutionalists gained a 
footing. Another party landed at Mar- 
bella, but no mention is made of its final 
destruction or capture. This movement 
is taken notice of in the report of Gene¬ 
ral O'Donnel, as follows • 

Mcrconchini, who had come out of 
Gibraltar with 150 smugglers, hoped to 
land at Bstepona, but he could not suc¬ 
ceed, and therefore could only disembiirk 
at Marbella. He levied 50,000 reals, but 
had scarcely collected seven, when, seized 
with a panic at the report of the ap¬ 
proach of our brave mountaineers, he 
hastily re-embarked. He attempted t(» 
return to Gibraltar, but the EnglUh 
w'ould not let him." 

Detestation of the French seems to K* 
the universal feeling among all classes 
of Spaniards; and the most likely cflbci 
of persisting to keep military possession 
of Spain, will be to unite all parties in a 
simultaneous attcmx>t to drive out the 
invaders. 

The Spanish King has issued a decree* 
declaring free-masonry, and all secret so¬ 
cieties, high treason against God and tiu* 
King! And all persons who harbour such 
societies are to be subject to the penal¬ 
ties of treason. 

Gheece.— On the 3d of July, the 
Turks, under the Captoin Pacha, succeed¬ 
ed ill surprising the island of Ipsaru, and 
obtaining possession of it, the troops on 
the island, and many of the inhabitants, 
escaping by flight. One fort, that of St. 
Nicolo, alone held out against the infidels, 
and latterly the garrison, consisting of 
about seventy men, nobly sacrificed them¬ 
selves, for the sake of vengeance on their 
invaders. They blew up the fort, and 
thereby, it is said, destroyed aliout 20,():K) 
of the Turks. In the mean time, the Ip- 
sariots, who had been obtaining succours 
from Hydra, returned, and, attacking tiie 
Turkish fleet, obtained a decisive victory, 
destroying the greater part of it. They 
afterwards landed and rc-took Ipsara, 
cutting to pieces the few Turkish troops 
who had been left upon it; and it is said 
the Captain Pacha himself only escaped 
their fate by a sudden flight. No regu¬ 
lar narrative of these proceedings has ap¬ 
peared Ally official or connected shape, 
and two of all the numerous statsmenu 
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that have been given as veritable ac¬ 
counts of what has talcen place, agree 
with each other in the particulars. We 
quote the following account of the re¬ 
capture as having the fewest features of 
exaggeration about it, and being the most 
intelligible.—It is from a letter dated 
Constantinople, July 26.—^^ Some of the 
Ispariot ships which had escaped by flight 
the catastrophe of the 3d July, did their 
utmost, when they reached Hydra, to oI>- 
tain assistance, from which they might 
expect some advantage, because, when 
they left Ipsaro, two of the strongest 
forts were not yet taken. The Hydriots, 
in fact, put to sea with all expedition, 
with thirty armed vessels, landed ul Sa¬ 
mos, took on board Albanian and other 
troops, and appeared on the 16th before 
Ipsara, when the fate of the unfortunate 
island had been long decided. I'he Cap¬ 
tain Pacha had left behind only six or 
seven hundred men (according to his own 
account only three hundred,) some boats 
for removing the l)Ooty, and a couple of 
gutubouts. The Hydriots having de¬ 
stroyed these, mid cut the Turks to pieces, 
immediately retired.” Other versions of 
the story suy that the Greek fleet attack¬ 
ed and defcatcfi the urmament of the 
Captain Pacha with very great loss, im¬ 
mediately after the disembarkation of the 
Turks, and that, iiaving diiven the bar¬ 
barians to take refnr^e nt Mitylcnc, the 
Creeks returned and put to the sword 
all the Turks they found on the island. 


ASIA. 

TitE Burmak War. —Private letters 
from Calcutta mention, that a force un¬ 
der Colonel Bowen, in an attempt to 
storm a stockade, was twice repulsed, 
and in the evening had to retire with the 
' loss of 150 killed and wounded. 

The following casualties are mention¬ 
ed 

10th regiment (native infantry,) Lieu¬ 
tenant Armstrong killed ; Colonel Bowen 
severely wounded ; Ensign Barl)eriu ditto, 
lost a leg. 

23d ditto, Captain Johnston severely 
wounded. 

The total of the force under orders for 
the expedition against the Burmese, a- 
mounts CO 20,000 men, namely, 12,000 
IVom Bengal, 6000 from Madras, and 
2000 from Bombay. Captain Canning 
accompanies the expedition as Political 
Agent, and was to embark at Calcutta 
on the 10th of April. The Diana steam¬ 
boat had been purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment for 80,000 rupees, in order to pro¬ 
ceed with the expedition. ' Sir Edward 
Taget, the Commander-iii-Chicf^ returned 
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to Calcutta on the 22d of March from 
the interior, and had been unremittingly 
employed in facilitating all the arrange¬ 
ments for the expedition. 

AFRICA. 

Cave Coast— Dispatches, dated the 
£th July, have been received at the Co¬ 
lonial Oflice from Sierra Leone. Accounts 
of the 16th June had arrived there from 
Cape Coast Castle ; and at that ]>eriod 
nothing material in the way of military 
operations had occurred between the Bri¬ 
tish and the Ashantecs. 

By the arrival of the Owen Glcndowcr 
from Cape Coast Castle, however, we learn 
that the King of the Asbantees was ad¬ 
vancing towards that settlement with a 
considerable force; and it w'as understood 
that he had brought with him one hun¬ 
dred thousand ounces of bullion and gold 
dust, in the expectation, that, by paying 
readily for provisions, &c. he would in¬ 
sure a better supply for his troops. It 
was apprehended he might do injury to 
the Negro Town, but no fears were en¬ 
tertained for the safety of the Castle, as 
it could resist any force, however great, 
that was unprovided with a battering 
train. Six oiTlccrs and 150 troops had 
arrived from the Cape of Good Hoixi, but 
many had fallen victims to the unhealthy 
state of the climate. 

Colonel Sutherland was carrying on ac¬ 
tive measures. Several skirmishes had 
lately taken place in the bush, under the 
command of Captain Blcnkurne, and the 
loss of the Ashantecs w'as supjxiscd to be 
great. They had surrounded the Fantee 
country in immense bodies. 

Aecukiis.—B y dispatches from Sir 
Harry Neale, commanding the British 
Squadron off Algiers, we learn that peace 
has been again concluded with the Dey. 
Sir Harry’s dispatches arc dated the 26th 
of July; he states, that having, on the 
24th, placed his squadron in their proper 
positions for an attack on the town of 
Algiers, he was about to, commence the 
action, when a negociatiun began, w'hich 
terminated on the following day, by the 
Dey’s submitting to all the conditions 
proposed by the Admiral, and signing the 
declaration which hud been transmitted 
from England. A few shots and shells 
had been fired, but no lives were lost. 
On the signature of the declaration by 
the Dey, |>caec was restored, and the 
blockade raised. 

AMERICA. 

Peru.—E xtract of a letter from Mal¬ 
colm McGregor, Esq. the British Consul 
at Panama; dated 27th June,—1 send 
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you an official account of the defection of 
the Sjianish General Olaneta, who, it ap* 
pears, has put himself in communication 
with some Buenos Ayreans on the fron¬ 
tiers of Upper Peru, which will act os a 
powerful diversion in favour of the o[)er- 
ntions of General Bolivar on this side. 

A general engagement was expected 
to take place in Peru in all this month. 
The uppearnneo of a Spanish force on the 
other coast has prevented the arrival of 
some troops here, destined for that coun¬ 
try ; but, notwithstanding this circum¬ 
stance, 1 am not apprehensive of the issue 
of the campaign. General Bolivar has a 
force of upwards of 10,000 good troops 
wuth liim, well clothed, organized, and 
disciplined, and far sui^orior to any thing, 
from what 1 can learn, that can be brought 
against him.*’ 

Other accounts have been received from 
Panama, slating that Bolivar had again 
made himself master of Lima, but this 
wants confirmation. 

Hha^il. —An alarm at llio Janeiro, 
that the King of Portugal was upon tlic 
point of sending out to Brazil a strong 
armament, for the purpose of attempting 
the rc-siil)jugation of that country, has 
given occasion to two proclamations of 
Don Pedro, which, if they speak his sen¬ 
timents, show that he cherishes no inten¬ 
tion, ns it has been sometimes insinua¬ 
ted he did, of replacing his dominions. 


when a fitting opportunity should present 
itself, under the dominion of Portugal. 
These proclamations manifest the most 
determined resolution of offering resis¬ 
tance to whatever measures I’ortugal may 
undertake against the independence of 
Brazil. The people are called upon to 
take arms in the defence of their country, 
in order to prevent, as far as possible, the 
enemy from landing on their territory, 
and should that be impossible, to re¬ 
tire into the interior, leaving the coun¬ 
try desolate behind them. A promise 
of pardon to all deserters who should re¬ 
join their standards, has also been is¬ 
sued ; such as were liable to serve, and 
yet failed to join the army, have been 
impressed, and the same activity was dis¬ 
played ill fitting out the navy, the vessels 
employed in the blockade of Pernambuco 
being recalled. All these precautions, 
however, seem needless, and wc can hard¬ 
ly conceive how they should have been 
thought otherwise ; for Portugal, wc well 
know, is not in a state to make the at¬ 
tempts which arc dreaded. 

West Indies _By the latest ac¬ 

counts from Jamaica, it appears that the 
island was tranquil. Twelve of the ne¬ 
groes who had been tried and condemned 
to death, have been executed pursuant to 
their sentence ; and almost all those en¬ 
gaged in the late insurrection had return¬ 
ed to their labour. 
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House of Louds.—A/ ojy 4.—The 
lilarl of Lauderdale obtained leave to bring 
ill a Bill to rejieal the SpitaUields Acts,” 
which was read a first time. The object 
of the Dill is to remove all restrictions on 
the Silk Trade, which his Lordship said 
would be more beneficial to local and ge¬ 
neral interests than the partial repeal that 
liacl been adopted. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne then mov¬ 
ed the committal of the Unitarians’ Mar¬ 
riage Bill. The Bishop of Chester opposed 
the law, upon the ground that it would 
amount to a surrender of the doctrines 
and discipline of the Established Church. 
The Right Rev. Prelate concluded by 
jiroposing as an amendment, that the Bill 
should be read that day six months. 
The Bishop of St. David’s expressed 
a doubt whether opinions, plainly repug¬ 
nant to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, were entitled to so much 
consideration. The Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury supported the motion. He pro¬ 
fessed to set no value upon the insincere 


and reluctant conformity extorted from 
Dissenters by the existing Marriage Lows. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne defended 
his Dill at great length. He asserted, that 
it professed nothing more than to restore 
the Unitarians to the privileges which 
they enjoyed before Lord Hardwicke's 
Marriage Act; which Dissenters still en¬ 
joy in Ireland, and which are now freely 
indulged to Quakers and Jew's in this 
kingdom. The Lord Chancellor opposed 
the Dill, as inimical to the supremacy of 
the Established Church, which Church 
he venerated, not only as the purest in her 
doctrine, but as the great bulwark of civil 
liberty, and the only security for a per¬ 
manent toleration. The details of the 
Bill, he said, went to degrade the Church 
to the condition of handmaid to the Dis¬ 
senters, and therefore he should oppose it. 
Lord Holland supported the Bill, and 
ridiculed the exaggerated strain which, he 
said, had been used in canvassing a mea^ 
sure so limited in its operation and iiro- 
bable influence. The Earl of Llverpoolj 
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profesBing tho most devoted attachment 
to the Church of England* nevertheless 
supported the motion, which he thought 
only a reasonable concession. The House 
then divided on the amendment.^Con- 
tents, 105. Non-Contents, 66. The Bill 
was in consequence lost. 

13»^The Earl of Liverpool moved 
the second reading of the Alien Bill. 
Earl Gfcsvenor, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
and Lord Holland, opposed the motion, 
urhich, on the other hand, was supported 
by Lord Calthorpe, the Earl of West¬ 
moreland, and the Lord Chancellor. On 
a division, the numbers were, for the se¬ 
cond reading, ftO—Against it, 35. 

14..—Lord Gage projxised to add to the 
Alien Act, by way of rider, a clause pro¬ 
viding that no Alien should be deported 
to the dominions of his lawful Sovereign 
without his own consent. After a short 
debate, the clause was rejected by a ma¬ 
jority of 25 to 13. 

The Earl of Lauderdale's bill for the 
repeal of the Spitaliields Acts was read a 
second time, after a very brief discussion, 
and a division, in which the supporters 
of the bill amounted to 23, and its oppo¬ 
nents to 8. 

17.—The Earl of Liverpool obtained a 
Committee to inquire into the state of the 
disturbed districts in Ireland, similar to 
that which was appointed in the Mouse 
of Commons, upon Mr. Goulburn's 
amendment of Lord Althorpe's motion. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne complained 
of the local and limited field of inquiry 
suggested to the Committee, and contend¬ 
ed that the state of the whole kinj^om 
should have been made the subject of in¬ 
vestigation, challenging the Earl of Li¬ 
verpool to name any one county which 
might not be the scene of disturbance be¬ 
fore the termination of the year; and com¬ 
paring the conduct of Ministers to that 
of a Turkish physician in a harem, who is 
required to fix the pathology of every dis¬ 
ease by a single symptom—the state 
the pulse. Lord King called Ministers 
empirics, quacks, Ac. On a division, the 
motion for a Committee was carried by a 
majority of 50 to 20. 

21.—Upon the order of the day for the 
second reading of the United Gas Light 
Bill b£ing read, the Earl of Lauderdale 
warmly opposed the motion, and moved, 
os an amendment, that the Bill should be 
read that day six months. The Earl of 
Limerick defended the Bill, and express¬ 
ed great surprise that a measure proposed 
80 long ago as the first of February, 
should now, for the first time, meet with 
opposition. The Earl of Rosslyn oppo¬ 
sed the Bill* The Lord Chancellor spoke 
at some length. He condemned, gene¬ 


rally, the principle upon which many 
Joint Stock Companies had lately been 
incorporated, as taking them from under 
the wholesome superintendance which 
the Crown exercised over Companies in¬ 
corporated by Charter. The promoters 
of the Bill before the House, he said, had 
taken very good care of themselves, but 
they appeared d little indifferent to the 
security of their creditors, to whom they 
appeared to have left no remedy but a 
process against the gasometer, or a d^- 
tress upon the inflammable air. The 
Noble and Learned Lord gave, in his 
speech, a reading u]X)n the nature and 
policy of commercial incorporations, well 
worthy of the attention of political econo¬ 
mists. The amendment (throwing out 
the Bill) was carried without a division. 

The Earl of Lauderdale then moved 
the third reading of the Spitalficlds Acts 
Repeal Bilk The Lord Chancellor op¬ 
posed the motion. He said that he did 
not approve of the principle of the Spital- 
fields Acts ; and that, were they now pro¬ 
posed, he should vote against them ; but 
he thought some delay due to the appre¬ 
hensions of the weavers. The Bill (re¬ 
pealing the Spitalfields Acts) was carried 
by a majority of 61 to 55. 

24.—The Earl of Liverpool brought 
down Bills originating with the Crown, 
(as by law such Bills must,) to reverse the 
respective attainders of the Earl of Marr, 
ancestor of John Francis Erskine, Esq. ; 
of the Earl of Kenmure, ancestor of .lohn 
Gordon, Esq. ; of the Earl of Strathallan 
and Perth, ancestor of James Drummond, 
Esq.-; and of Lord Baron Nairnc, ances¬ 
tor of William Nuirne, Esq. ; and to re¬ 
store the above-named living representa¬ 
tives of the attainted Peers to the honours 
forfeited by their predecessors. To these 
restorations, which the noble Earl de¬ 
scribed os spontaneous acts of mercy and 
grace, the Royal proposition added an¬ 
other, which, with equal truth, the Karl 
of Liverpool called an act of strict justice, 
namely—the reversal of the attainder of 
the Earl of Stafford, the innocent victim 
of Oates' perjury. The Earl of Liver¬ 
pool’s motion for the first reading gave 
rise to some observations from the Earls 
Radnor and Lauderdale, and l.ord Bel- 
haven; against which the noble mover 
remonstrated, as being quite unprecedent¬ 
ed upon a first reading in the House of 
Lords. The Bill was read a first time. 

Tho Marquis of Lansdown, then moved 
tbMstv>nd reading of bU two Bills for 
gnaiife% the Elective Franchise to the 
En^ish Catholics, and allowing them to 
bold the same situations in England as 
their brethren of the same persuasion do 
in Ireland. The motion, however, was 
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met by an amendment on the part of 
l«ord Colchester—'that the Bills be read 
that day six months ; and though support¬ 
ed by the EarU of Liiverpool and West¬ 
moreland, who voted with the Noble 
Marquis, both his measures were thrown 
out, on two divisions, by majorities of 139 
to 101, and 143 to 100. 

2d.—The Marquis of Lansdown mo¬ 
ved for the production uf returns of all 
the officers of Excise, who had, within 
the last year, taken the oaths of quali- 
iication enjoined by tlie acts 12 and Id 
of diaries the Second. The purpose of 
his motion, he said, was to show, that 
Ministers had, in fact, exercised a dis¬ 
pensing power with respect to these 
oaths, which some of them would not 
permit to be repealed. The Earl of Li¬ 
verpool explained that these oaths had 
been included in the anttual indemnity 
act. Lords King and Holland bestowed 
much sarcasm upon the division, upon 
various details of the Catholic ([uestion, 
existing amongst IV^inistcrs, and contend¬ 
ed, that though the act of indemnity 
might be admitted to protect the Officers 
neglecling to take the qualiOcatlon acts, 
it oiicred no protection to the Commis- 
bjoners a])piiinting or employing such un- 
<]ualilied officers.—Thu returns were or¬ 
dered. 

2(f.—The Karl of Liverpool moved the 
second reading of the Bills for the resto¬ 
ration, in blood, of the representatives of 
the attainted Scotch Lords, and for the 
reversal of the attainder of the Karl of 
Stailbi'd. The Karl of Lauderdale made 
some objections to the form of the Bill 
relating to the Scotch Lords; and Lord 
itedtisdale inlimated an opinion, that the 
gentlemen in whose favour the measure 
was intended to operate ought to have 
been called upon to prove their right of 
succession, in the first place. The Lord 
Chancellor explained, that the King's 
sign manual, recommending a Bill of 
the nature of those before the House, 
had always been held e(]uivalent to any 
proof of facts ; because, in truth, accord¬ 
ing to the Constitution, the King, by the 
keeper of the Great Seal, did always de¬ 
termine questions of succession by the 
mere issuing a writ of summons, which 
was never withheld but in a case of mani¬ 
fest difficulty and doubt. A conversation 
of some length followed, the final result 
of which was, that the Bill was read a 
second time, with an underetandin^lthat, 
before it passed, a committee mp^rt be 
appointed to search for precedents. 

31—Earl Grey presented the Catholic 
petition, which he introduced in a speech 
of great length ; enforcing, by the usual 
arguments, that jiart St the petition 
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which was limited to the remov^k.^ dis- 
qualifications,and protesting against being 
understood to countenance the proposals 
for the suppression of the Protestant 
church, the proscription of Orangemen, 
and the disfranchisement of the cor|K>ra- 
tions, which the petitioners had also ur¬ 
ged in their petition. 

The Earl of Liverpool introduced a Bill 
to relieve officers of the revenue from the 
necessity of taking the oath of supremacy. 
The Marquis of Lansdown expressed his 
satisfaction at the proposition, but Jatnent- 
etl that the Earl Marshal of England was 
not included in it. Lord King professed 
some suspicion, that, though iiitnxiuced 
by the Noble Lord at the head uf the 
Treasury, the Bill might l>e defeated by 
the other Ministers. The Bill was read 
B first time. 

llouss OF COMMOKS.— Mai^ 3.-^ 
The House met to-duy, pursuant to ad¬ 
journment, but no business of iin[iortaiice 
was transacted. 

4.—Lord A. Hamilton presented a ]K!- 
tition from the Scuts distillers, praying 
to be put on the same footing of favour 
in the English market as the distillers of 
Ireland. The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, admitting that the claims of the 
^ots distillers deserved consideration, 
pleaded the complicated nature of the 
subject as his excuse for not being able 
to give any distinct pledge upon the sub¬ 
ject. 

Captain Mabcrly then brought forward 
a motion for the relief of distress in Ire¬ 
land, by empowering the Government to 
advance a million sterling by way uf loan. 
The Chancellor of the Exchc(|uer, Mr 
Goulburn, Mr Canning, Mr Peel, and Mr 
Abercromby, opposed the motion, all fol¬ 
lowing pretty nearly the same line of ar¬ 
gument, namely, that the commencement 
of a system of loans, which, from the na¬ 
ture of things, could not be routined for 
y considerable period, would only have 
c effect of diverting the gentry and ma¬ 
nufacturers of Ireland from the cultivation 
of their proper and permanent resources ; 
that it would interfere mischievously >viUi 
the fair competition of capitalists; and 
that, by making the crown a frequent cre¬ 
ditor with all the prerogatives of priority, 
which the King necessarily enjoys in the 
recovery of debts, it would exercise a 
very {pernicious influence upon the gene¬ 
ral state of credit. Lord Althorpe, Mr 

S. Bice, Sir J. Newport, Mr Monck, and 
Alderman Bridges, supported the motion, 
which, however, on a division, was reject¬ 
ed by a majority of 85 to 38. 

6 .—In the course of 'a desultory dis¬ 
cussion of various topics, Mr lluskisson 
took occasion to remonstrate against the 

Z 7 . 
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recent passion for fonniug companies, to 
be incorporated by Acts of Parliament. 
Such incorporations, he said, were not 
only an invasion of the Royal Prerogative 
of incorporating by Charter, but also a 
frauds upon the public, as the members 
of Companies incorporated by Act of Par¬ 
liament were exempted from the opera¬ 
tion of the Bankrupt Laws. 

Mr Hume then brought forward a mo¬ 
tion to institute an inquiry, whether the 
Irish Church establishment is not un¬ 
necessarily numerous and expensive, with 
relation to the amount of the population ? 
The Hon. Member introduced his motion 
with a speech of vast extent, but of little 
novelty. He declared himself an enemy 
to all religious establishments. Mr Stan¬ 
ley opposed the motion, and exposed the 
exaggerations of the wealth of the Iri^ 
Church, upon which all the Hon. Mover's 
arguments rested. Mr Grattan and Mr 
Dominick Brown supported the motion. 
Mr Robertson suggested the possibility, 
that, by mutual concessions, it might be 
found practicable to adopt the Roman 
Catholic clergy into the Established 
Church; and cited the examples of Prus¬ 
sia, and some other German states, in 
which it had been found easy to unite 
Lutherans and *CalviniBts, suets as re¬ 
pugnant as the Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics of Ireland. Mr Plunkett spoke at 
some length against the motion. Mr 
Leslie Foster and Mr Dawson also op¬ 
posed it. Sir F. liurdett warmly sup¬ 
ported the proposition for inquiry. The 
House then divided, when the motion was 
rejected by a majority of 152 to 79. 

7.*A short conversation took place 
upon the subject of a proposed modilica- 
tion of the Sottish Poor Laws, in the 
course of which Sir A. Hope, Mr Drum¬ 
mond, and several other Scottish Mem¬ 
bers, warmly opposed the change which 
had been proposed in Mr Kennedy's Bill. 
The change was from the present system^ 
which, like the English poor laws, enfo^ 
ces a compulsory assessment for the poor, 
to a plan formed upon the principles of 
Mr Malthas, by which the indigent 
would be abandoned to the chance of vo¬ 
luntary relief. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
brought forward the Budget. The inte¬ 
rest of this communication was, however, 
much impaired by the previous disclo¬ 
sures of the 23d of February. The ex¬ 
position, however, given by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman of the Bnancial condi¬ 
tion of the couutTy was in the highest 
degree cheering and satisfactory, and the 
Rwlutions moved by him were severally 
carried without a division. He announ¬ 
ced it to be the intention of Government 


to reduce the interest of Exchequer Bills 
from two-pence to three half-pence per 
day, by which about £.220,000 will be 
annually saved* He also recurred to the 
Act for paying off the four per cents*, and 
stated that the Dissents did not amount 
to more than seven millions; consequent¬ 
ly, notice had been given that the whole 
would be paid oif in October. In allusion 
to the Silk Weavers' Act, passed in the 
course of the Session, he said that its fa¬ 
vourable eifect already had been much 
greater than was anticipated, and that 
the trade was now' in a state of the great¬ 
est activity. He stated that the repay¬ 
ments made on account of the alteration 
in the Silk Duties will be about £.500,000. 
At a later period of the evening, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman proposed, in a Commit¬ 
tee, some alterations in the laws respect¬ 
ing Savings Banks, with a view of limit¬ 
ing the amount of deposits in those banks 
to such sums as might be Iona fide the 
property of poor persons. 

10.—Lord Stanley moved the second 
reading of the Manchester Equitable Loan 
Bill. Mr Huskisson, in a speech of con¬ 
siderable length, repeated the ohjcctions 
which he had oilbred on a former even¬ 
ing, to the incorporation of commercial 
societies by Act of Parliament, instead of 
the old practice of incorporating liy Char¬ 
ter from the Crown. The princijuil of 
these objections was, that the integral in¬ 
dividuals of societies incorpurated by Act 
of Parliament being irresponsible, the 
company itself was also uncontrolled by 
the fear which always operated to keep 
chartered companies within proper bounds. 
The Bill was read a second time. 

Mr Manning then moved the second 
reading of the West-India Company Bill. 
Mr Sykes, Mr Williams, Mr Whitmore, 
Mr Smith, and Mr F. Buxton, op}>osed 
the Bill, as likely to raise the price of 
sugar, by giving a monopoly to the com¬ 
pany to be incorporated, os holding out a 
temptation to delusive speculation, and 
as threatening to procrastinate the period 
at which the Negroes might be emanci¬ 
pated. Mr. T. Wilson and Mr C. B. 
Kills supported the Bill, which they dc- 
ficribed as a measure calculated merely to 
relieve the suifering Planters, by inviting 
capitalists to advance their money upon 
West India security. Mr Huskisson, 
protesting that he saw nothing in the Bill 
to take it out of the class of legislative in¬ 
corporations, to which he had a general 
d|slike|( proceeded to answer the parti- 
etdor Objections to its provisions, lie 
dented that the Bill would give any mo¬ 
nopoly of the sugar trade, that it was 
likely to lead to any delusion, or that it 
could affect the condition of the Negroes 
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otherwise than favourably. On a divi- 
sion^ the motion for the second reading 
of the BUI was carried by a majority of 
102 to 30. 

Mr Mabeily next brought forward his 
motion for the repeal of the House) Win«* 
duw, Servant, Horse and Carriage Taxes, 
amounting, in the whole, to three mil¬ 
lions and a half. The Hon. Member 
directed his arguments principally against 
the Sinking Fund, and the other finan¬ 
cial arrangements of the Ministers. The 
general purport of his speech was to 
show that the Sinking Fund might be 
abandoned without injury, in order to set 
the Surplus Revenue free for the reduc¬ 
tion of Taxes. Mr Lcycester seconded the 
motion, and took nearly the same line 
of argument. The Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer defended the Sinking Fund, by 
which, he said, thirty-nine millions of 
debt had been redeemed since 1S16 : he 
professed an unwillingness to inciulgc in 
anticipations of any kind, hut begged to 
deny that he hud ever declared that no 
further remission of taxes could Ixj ex¬ 
pected before 1629. Mr Hume contra¬ 
dicted, ill the most positive manner, the 
assertion that thirty-nine millions of debt 
had been redeemed. Mr Alderman Iley- 
gatc declared, that, though he thought 
tile Asscs<Jcd Taxes the most objection¬ 
able of all sources of revenue, he could 
not consent to repeal them at the ex|icnsc 
of the Sinking Fund. Mr Mahcriy re¬ 
plied shortly, when the House divided. 
Ayes 78, Noes 171—majority against the 
motion 93. 

11.—Lord AUhorp, in a very long 
speech, introduced a motion for the ap- 
puintment of a Committee to inquire into 
the Mate of 1 rcland generally, with relation 
to population, employment, commerce, 
the church, tithes, rents, the military es¬ 
tablishment, the insurrection act, tlie state 
of education, and the Catholic question. 
Sir 11. Parnell seconded the motion. Mr 
Goulburn, at some length, vindicated the 
conduct pursued towards Ireland by Par¬ 
liament and by Ministers ; he deprecated 
engaging in so wide a field of inquiry, as 
that suggested by the noble mover, and 
proposed as an amendment, “ that the 
inquiry of the Committee be limited to 
the nature and extent of the disturbances 
that have prevailed in those districts which 
have been subjected to the Insurrection 
Act, that is, to Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, 
Clare, and Kilkenny.'’ Lord Milton sup- 
]>orted the original motion. He 'thought 
that the widest scheme of inquiry 'was 
necessary to throw open to the people 
of England full information as to the 
state of the Sister Island. He argued in 
favour of Catholic emancipation, and 


called upon the Government to discoun¬ 
tenance the Orange system, by excluding 
all Orangemen from office. Mr North 
supported the amendment, in a speech, 
which was highly complimented by all 
the subsequent speakers on either side of 
the House. He seemed to think that co¬ 
lonization presented the only cflbctual re¬ 
medy for the evils which oppress Ireland. 
He defended the Clergy of the Establish¬ 
ed Church in that country from the at¬ 
tack which had been made upon them on 
a former evening, and declared without 
hesitation, that the property in their 
hands was (even with a view to secular 
advantages only) more beneficially l)estow- 
cd for the people, than it would be in the 
possession of the lay gentry. Sir John 
New'port and Sir John Sebright supptirt- 
cd the original motion. Sir F. Biinleti 
followed on the same side; he charged 
Mr North with inconsistency, in resisting 
the most ample inquiry, while he ac¬ 
knowledged the dreadful evils to exist in 
Ireland, but concurred with that gentle- 
man in the opinion that coloni/^ation w'ns 
the must promising remedy for these 
evils : of such a bold and comprehensive 
policy as colonization on a proper scale, 
he had, however, he said, no hope from 
the present Ministers. Mr Feci supixirt- 
ed the amendment, and pointed out the 
advantage which must result fium limit¬ 
ing the inqiiir}'^ to \\ hat the committee 
could ctfcrtually engage with. Mr Can¬ 
ning supported the nmcndxneiit. He 
spoke less to the question, than in expla¬ 
nation of his own views upon the subjccH. 
of Catholic emancipation. Mr 1'ierney 
supported the ixiution in a Immorous 
and sarc.'istic spcech.^^On a di\ ision, the 
numbers were, for the amendment 184', 
against it 236—majority 48. 

13.—An interesting conversation took 
place on the subject of the existing Corn 
Laws. Mr Curteis, the Member for Sus- 

f ex, complained that the averages by 
irhicli the importation of foreign grain 
was to be regulated were never fairly 
stiiick, and moved for a return of the 
names of persons who have made returns 
of sales of corn in the markets of Lon¬ 
don, Liverpool, &c. for the six weeks pre¬ 
ceding the l/>th of May, with a view to 
check the frauds practised in striking the 
averages. Mr Huskisson acknowledged 
the existence of the evils of which Mr 
Cartels complained; and allowed the im- 
perfcclion of that system from which the 
evils emanated. He should be happy, he 
said, to see the day when a more general 
feeling should exist for revising the pre¬ 
sent system ; and be had felt great plM- 
surc on seeing a petition from a part of 
the empire peculiarly alive to the merhf 
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of the subject, requebting Parliament to 
adopt the system of free importation, 
guarded by a sufficient protecting duty, 
in preference to the law at present in oper« 
ation. 

Mr Wudchousc then moved the con» 
tinuance of the existing Salt Duties, as a 
substitute for the Window Tax on small 
houses, which he proposed to repeal. M r 
W. enforced his motion in a very able 
speech, in which he proved that all the 
evils of smuggling, i>crjury, and penal in-> 
dictions, which were alleged against the 
former Salt Tax, had been removed by the 
reduction that had taken place. The 
Chancellor of the Kxcheqaer declared the 
inclination of his own mind, to be favour’ 
able to the motion, but said, that, pledged 
os he was upon the subject, he could ncit 
feel justified in pro|K)sing u continuance 
of the Salt Tax, unless called upon to do 
so by the unequivocal voice of the coun* 
try. (The Right lion gcnlleinan was 
here chccrcd by the House in a manner 
which he interpreted to mean that he 
ought to adhere to his promise.) lie 
therefore moved the previous question. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 

17—A conversation took place on the 
Beer Duties’ Bill, against which several 
Members cxpres&ed themselves decidedly 
hostile, iis it would be ruinous to the Li> 
censed Victuallers if passed. Mr 11. 
Drummond, on presenting a jietition from 
the Magistrates of Stirling against the 
ineasure, gave notice, that if the part of 


the Dill relating to imall or cheap bee^ 
were not altered, he should oppose the Bill 
altogether an far as concerned Scotland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, be 
had many alterations to make, particu¬ 
larly with respect to the scale of duties. 
The llou.se would then sec what he real¬ 
ly desired, and he should be prepared 
to state v\ hat course he would pursue, and 
whether he would persevere in the Bill 
or not. Thu latter observation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer excited the 
manifest sutisfdC'tion of the House. 

Mr F. Buxton moved fur leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal so much of the Act of 
George 1. as restricts Partnerships and 
Societies from insuring Ships and Goods, 
and from lending money upon Bottomry. 
The object and llic effect of this Bill 
would be, the Hon. gentleman explained, 
to give Joint Slock Companies the right 
of making Alaniie Insurances in rum- 
mon with the two groat Oiartercd Com¬ 
panies, namely Lloyd's and the Sun Fire 
Company. The motion was oppiosed, on 
the ground that the Bill would destroy 
those Chartered Companies; but Air 
lluskisson showed that they only took 
four ]iarts out of one hundred in the busi¬ 
ness of insurance, and timt the other 
ninety-six pails were in the hands of pri¬ 
vate individuals, inemliers of Lloyd’s. 
The arguments in favour of the measure 
being of u convincing nature, the leave 
asked for w'as granted, and the BxU 
brought in and read a first time. 
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JULY. 

A—High Coubt of Justiciary— 
James Martin, alias Lecchnian, a boy wlio 
stated himself to be ten years of age, was 
was found Guilty of theft, with the ag¬ 
gravation of habit and repute, and sen¬ 
tenced to trans}X]rtntion beyond seas for 
fourteen years. 

12.—>Danicl, or Donald Gow, a boy a- 
bout lA years of age, w'as convicted of 
thefY, and being habit and repute a thief, 
and sentenced to trans]>ortution for life. 

Robert Brown was then put to the bar, 
jBccused of the murder of Alary Brown, 
jhis illegitimate daughter, by putting her 
into the w'ater or river of Slitrig, near 
Smithfieldhaugh, in the parish of Kirk- 
jton, Roxburghshire, on Saturday the 3d 
of April last, by which the child was 
drowned. Brown pleaded Nut Guilty.— 
The evidence adduced in this case failed 
in supporting the conclusions of the in* 
dictment. It was proved that the de- 
jpeased had been seen in the company of 


the (accused a shoit time befoic ilie body 
was found in the river, but nothing che 
wus elicited in any way to throw suspicion 
on the ]ianc), who, besides, produced 
abundant evidence of his good character. 
The Lord Advocate said, he would not 
trouble the Court or the Jury farther with 
this case. It was evident a child hud lost 
its life under suspicious circumstances: 
and though the evidence hud not turned 
out as he thought, cunsidcmig the situa¬ 
tion which he held, he W'ould not have 
discharged his duty to the country if he 

hud not lirought it forward_The Jury, 

after a few'^ minutes consultation, found 
a verdict of Not Guilty, and Brown was 
discharged from the bar. 

13.—James Scott, a lad of 16 or 17, 
was convicted of having, on the iOth of 
Maneh^t, stolen from the cabin of the 
smack Venus, lying in the harbour of 
Leith, In which vessel he was an appren¬ 
tice, a wooden box, containing i.M500 in 
sovereigns and half sovereigns, addressed 
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to Masterman and Co. London, and the 
property of John Maberley and Co. Bank¬ 
ers in Edinburgh. The prisoner pleaded 
Ciuilty, and the libel was restricted to an 
arbitrary punishment. Sentence of four¬ 
teen years transportation was pronounced. 
The prisoner had buried the box in I.eith 
Links, and afterwards taken out part of 
the contents. 

Charles MucEwan, an itinerant wire- 
worker, was then accused of assaulting, 
and maiming, so as to cause mutilation, in 
so far as he did, on the evening of the 22d 
May lost, in the house of William Gray, 
ill Bathgate, bite oft' a part of the nose of 
Hugh Holiertson, travelling jcw'cller. The 
prisoner pleaded Not (auilty, and that 
wliat he had done was in defence of his 
wife and himself.—'rhe evidence in this 
case was conclusive against the prisoner, 
who was accordingly found Guilty, and 
sentenced to be publicly whi}>])cd through 
the towm of Bathgate on the 28th July, 
and to be afterwards kept at hard labour 
in the Bridwell of Edinburgh for twelve 
calendar niuntlis. 

14«.^»-Alexiinder Marlin, alias Milne, 
was put to the bur, accused of tliuft, 
stouthrief, and houRebreaking. fic plead¬ 
ed Not Guilty, and the iirst charge of 
simple theft having been abandoned, evi- 
<lonre was led to establish the others. It 
ap]>eared that, as Alexander Ilcrvie, a 
man of nearly Hi years of age, and his 
daughter, residing in the parish of Kern- 
nay, w’cre prc]>aring to go to bed on the 
evening of the lAth April last, they ob¬ 
served a man look in ut one of the win¬ 
dows. The old .man went to the door, 
but saw no person. Ills daughter then 
darkened the (ire, but almost immediate¬ 
ly heard a noise us if some person was 
on the house to]% She went out and 
saw a man, wIkj came down and seized 
her hy the throat. She tried to prevent 
his entrance into the house, but he over- 
came her. Hervie went to the assistance 
of his daughter, but he also was soon 
mastered by the ruffian, who forced his 
way into the house, took hold of him, 
threw him on the floor, and struck and 
kicked him wdiile there, hy w hich he was 
severely bruised, and hud one of his knees 
cut. He also seized Hcrvie*8 daughter 
by the arms, throwing her against the 
chairs. On which she cried out, That 
if he would spare their lives, he should 
have all that was in the house.” Hervie 
lighted a fir.candle, and the man went to 
the drawers, took out a knife, and said 

that this would do for him if ha tnadc 
any resistance.” Christian Hervie then 
took from the drawers fifty shillings and 
two silk handkerchiefs, which she gave 
to the man, w’ho counted the money, and 
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threw away a shilling and sixpence as bad. 
He then, still having the knife in his 
hand, made her take an oath that she 
w’ould not describe his person or dress. 
Christian Hervie identified the prison^ 
as the man, and all the other evidence 
corroborated hers. The Lord Advocate 
confined the whole charge to stouthrief 
and theft from lockfast places, and the 
Jury, without leaving their box, returned 
an unanimous verdict, finding the stouth* 
rief, as liliellcd. Proven, and theft fVum 
lockfast places, as limited, also Proven. 
The prisoner was sentenced to lie execu¬ 
ted at Alicrdcen on the 27th August. 

[Martin was executed according to hU 
sentence.] 

l5.~.Hobcrt Dcnnet w'as accused of 
having, at Dunbar, on the 3d day of June 
last, committed a most violent assault on 
Francis Findlay, with the intent of mur¬ 
dering him. The prisoner pleaded Guilty 
of the assault, but w'illiout the intention 
to murder. The Lord Advocate eonfcHs- 
cd himself at a loss to account for the 
w^ant of the intent to murder, W'hen one 
man attempts to cut another^ throat. U 
would be fur the Jury to judge, hut he 
feliould not restrict the libel. From the 
evidence of Francis Findlay, it appeared 
that both himself and the prisoner, who 
lodged in his house, had been drinking 
that day (the latter for three liays pre¬ 
vious ;) from some romjilaiiits of the 
neighbours, he had given him notice to 
quit his house, but told him he might 
sleep there that night, for W'hicli he thank¬ 
ed him. The witness hud taken off his 
coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, and w’as 
loosing his shoes, when he felt the prison¬ 
er’s arm round his neck, and thought that 
a pin in his sleeve had scratched his neck; 
finding the blood falling on his hand, he 
exclaimed, ‘KJoodGod! Robert, you have 
cut my throat,” and made towards the 
door, calling “ Murder.” The first per¬ 
son who conic w^as .lean Henderson, who 
held the wound, from which the blood 
was springing, till Dr TuriilmU came. 
The wife of Findlay corroborated liy her 
evidence that of her huftband. C’alharine 
Reid recollected of Findlay having his 
throat cut; it was on n Thursday night. 
About one o’clock on the Wednesday 
morning before, she accidentally heard the 
panel and Findlay’s wife in convenation. 
He then said, if she (Findlay's wife) 
would give her consent, he would do for 
Frank; he had often had a mind to do 
for him, and he would do it immediate¬ 
ly.” The witness understood that they 
were speaking of the husband, Findlay. 
The Jury without retiring found the |iri- 
soner Guilty of the crime as libelled, and 
the Court sentenced him to be piulfticly 
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wbipt through the streets of Dunbar on 
the 29tb instantt and to be transported 
for seven years* 

Donald, or Daniel McKinnon, aliat Ro« 
chie, and Thomas Ross, were ^en con- 
victkl of housebreaking and theft, and 
sentenced to transportation for life* 

Id.—^Williom Hay was indicted for 
penury, committed by him in the course 
of the proceedings held in a sequestration 
of his estate, under the Act of the ^4th 
of the late King, cap. 137 ; in so far as 
be swore that the state of his afl'airs 
exhibited by him contained a list of all 
his debts and of his property, real and 
(personal \ and that he had delivered up 
to his creditors all his books and other 
documents: knowing at the time, iirst, 
that there were certain tenements in 
Dunfermline, belonging to him, not inclu¬ 
ded in the state : second, that there were 
certain tenements in Perth, belonging to 
him, not included in the state: third, 
that he had at various times jilaced in the 
hands of his brother, Alex. Hay in Dun- 
ftrmline, bills due .to him of the respec¬ 
tive amounts following :^£.140, £. 100 , 
iM06,£.175,£.207»ldB,£.27U,£.65..3s, 
£.85iill8., £.123»98.u£d., £.7au2s.ii(jd., 
£.^ 6 . 1 14s., £.26, £.20, £.14, and 

£.290itl4s.; all*which were not included 
in the state: fourth, that he had at the 
time £.975, in cash, under his own cun'* 
trol, and not included in the state : iiflh, 
that be had previously caused to be cun- 
veyed to the house of Mrs Craigie in 
Perth, a quantity of grocery goods and 
various articles of household furniture, 
not included in the state; fifth, that he 
had at various times caused to be con¬ 
veyed to the said Alexander Hay, quan- 
titles of goods, not included in the state: 
sixth, that he had conveyed to a cellar in 
Perth, possessed by James Wright, To¬ 
bacconist, a quantity of goods nut con¬ 
tained in the state s seventh, that he had 
concealed in his own premises a great 
quantity of goods not contained in the 
state: eighth, that he had conveyed to a 
garret in Perth, possessed by Robert 
Stewart, Spirit-dealer, various articles of 
household furniture, not included in the 
'’state: and, ninth, that he hod withheld 
from his creditors sundry books and do¬ 
cuments, particularly stated accounts be¬ 
tween him and the said A. Hay. The 
panel pleaded Guilty of the crime libelled, 
80 for as respected the first four acts ^ 
charged in the indictment; and the Lord 
Advocate, having declined to examine evi* 
deoce, the Jury found the panel Guilty 
in terms of his confession. The sentence 
of the.Court adjudged the panel to trans¬ 
portation beyond seas for seven years, 
and declaring him infamous* 


Robert Byres was next put to the bar, 
on a charge of resetting a number of 
watches, stolen from the shop of Luke 
Lindsay, watchmaker in Greenock, on the 
12th November lost. The panel pleaded 
Not Guilty. Mr Cowan objected to the 
relevancy of the indictment, on the ground 
that the articles said to be stolen were 
not described as having been the property 
or in the lawful possession of Luke Lind¬ 
say. In an indictment for theft, such a 
specification would have been indispensa¬ 
ble; and in an indictment for reset it 
was no less so, as in cither case the prose¬ 
cutor must establish the theft, and the 
panel must have the same facilities of 
disproving it. The Court considered this 
a seaious objection, and ordered inlurma- 
tions on the point. 

17.—John Wuildcc Bruce, laic Deputy 
Postmaster at Golspie, county of Suther¬ 
land, accused of falsehood, fraud, and 
w'ilful im{K>sition, and rendering to the 
General Post Otllce false and fraudulent 
stales of his accounts and intromissions as 
Postmaster, and thereby defrauding the 
public revenue, was outlawed for not ap¬ 
pearing. Bruce was out on bail. 

Jean Macfarlane, who was tried and 
convicted on the 28th uU. for robbery, 
was sentenced to twelve months’ confine¬ 
ment in Bridewell. 

J9.—O/d RaiZey..—Captain b'clix M‘- 
Donough, (author of the Hermit in Lon¬ 
don,) aged 55, and Henry, his son, aged 
25, were indicted for stealing, at night, 
in the Royal Saloon, London, a house of 
had character, a pocket-buok, containing 
£.100, the property of Thomas Weaver, 
a no very prudent Linen-Draper of Ab¬ 
ingdon, who tvas in town on a mixed 
mission of frolic and business. The book 
was found on ihe young prisoner, without 
any cash in it. Weaver admitted that 
w’hile at the SiUoon he had retired for 
half an hour, when drunk, with a girl of 
the town, and young McDonough declar¬ 
ed that when he did so, he handed him 
his watch and pocket-book, to take care 
of, but that he never examined it to as¬ 
certain whether it contained money or 
not. Witnesses gave the prisoners ho¬ 
nourable characters; and agentleman who 
knew Weaver declared, that he was so 
inveterate a liar as not to be believed on 
his oath. Verdict, Not Guilty. 

AUGUST. 

7»’^JSdinhuTgh,^'VhQ annual exami¬ 
nation of the High School took place 
yesterday, in presence of the Magistrates, 
Professors of the University, A,c. The 
young gentlemen went through their ex¬ 
ercises in a manner w'hich did equal ho¬ 
nour to themselves and to the teachers* 
Tile gold medal, the bequest of the late 
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Colonel Peter Murray) was adjudged to 
Master William Gowan, (son of Mrs 
Gowan, London-Street,) dux of the se- 
Dior Latin Class, who was also dux of 
the Geography Class. The following is a 
copy of the inscription: 

Prcemium Moravianum in Schola Edincmi 
GULIELMO GOWAN) 

PUERO OPTIME MERITO CONDI8CI- 
FULORUM 
DOCl. 

A.D. MDCCCXXIV. 

Another gold medal wa^ adjudged to 
the dux of the senior Greek class, Mas¬ 
ter Basil Bell, son of Mr John Bell, Cha¬ 
pel Hill, Berwickshire, bearing a suitable 
inscription in the Greek language. 

A similar gold medal, the bequest of 
the late Mr William Ritchie, who was 
for twenty-three years one of the teachers 
of this school, was awarded to Muster 
George Cotton, (son of Mr Cotton, tobac¬ 
conist, North Bridge,) os dux of the se¬ 
cond class, and 

The Macdonald premium, being a 
lieautiful silver medal, bearing the arms 
of Macdonald, finely embossed, was ad¬ 
judged to Master John Whyte, (son of 
Mr John Whyte, printer, Lawnmarket,) 
dux of the third class. 

Union TRO bcnclicial effects 

of the Union Canal become daily more 
apparent. We observe ground adverti¬ 
sed to be feued along its banks ; and the 
proprietors of lands adjoining find an 
easy outlet for all sorts of produce. On 
the estate of Baberton, only four miles 
from town, a new quarry has been open¬ 
ed, yielding excellent stone for building, 
of which the builders in Edinburgh have 
begun to avail themselves at a cheap 
rate, by the easy access which the Canal 
affords. 

14.— Atft’CKKCf, of the East India 
Company, —The accounts of revenues 
and disbursements of the East India 
Company for the three years 1819-20, 
1820-21, 1821-22, the latest period to 
wliich they can be made up, with an es¬ 
timate for 1822-23, have been printed 
by order of the House of Commons. 
The territorial revenues of the Presiden¬ 
cies of Bengal, Port St George, and Bom¬ 
bay, and the dependencies—Bencoolen, 
and the Prince of Wales's Island—were, 
in 1821-22, A.21,803,207 sterling; the 
charges on it £.17,732,516, to which is 
to be added, £.1,935,390, interests on 
debts in India, and £.208,038 expense 
of St. Helena. When these three sums 
are deducted from the revenues, there 
appears a net surplus revenue arising 
from the territory of India of £.1,927,263. 
In 1822-23, it is estimated that the 
gross revenues will have amounted to 
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£.22,213,622 sterling, and the net sur¬ 
plus to £.2,274,646. 

Hunterian Museum^ G/asgOw.—ifeifffe- 
snake* —The Hunterian Museum has been 
lately enriched by the present of a living 
Rattlesnake. The reptile is enclosed in 
a large box fronted with glass, defended 
by a grating of wire. It is perfectly live¬ 
ly, although since its arrival it has taken 
nothing but the portion of the yolk of two 
eggs. Living mice and young birds have 
been introduced, but without its taking 
the smallest notice of them. Frogs, also; 
but they were found entwined in its 
folds—.or even perched on its head—with¬ 
out sufibring the smallest injury, or as 
much as attracting its notice. A rabbit, 
however, did not fare so well; the little 
animal had been scarcely put Into the 
box, when the snake darted at it, and 
bit it, retiring, as it were, at the some 
moment, and coiling itself up in its folda. 
The deadly nature of the bite was soon 
conspicuous. In al>out a minute, the 
rabbit was seized with convulsions, and, 
after three minutes more, expired, in ap¬ 
parently dreadful agony. The snake did 
nut subsequently take the smallest no¬ 
tice of its victim, but moved about os 
though its prison inclosed nothing but 
itself. 

20.—It appears that the 
payments made by the Manchester Clerk 
Society to 177 members and their fami¬ 
lies in distressed circumstances, since its 
establishment in 1802, amounts to no less 
a sum than £.15,769, 14s. Id. The )ier- 
manent fund of the Society, amounting to 
£.16,174, 19s. 8d., has been principally 
laid out in the purchase of chief rents, 
and is now producing £.750 per annum. 
The annual subscriptions are about £.6009 
making a total of income to the Society 
of £. 1350 . The claimants now on the 
books are 18 sick and infirm members, 
60 widows and their 47 children, and 25 
orphans, at a charge of £.1326 per an¬ 
num, according to the present allowance, 
which is only one half of what was origi¬ 
nally intended, and allow*ed up to the year 
1821, when the Committee were reluc- 
tontiy obliged, from the rapid increase of « 
cla^s, to reduce the allowances to the 
amount of the annual income, according 
to the rules of the society. It is a fact wor¬ 
thy of particular notice, that the circum¬ 
stances of a number of individuals, (who 
at one time were among the first of re¬ 
spectable merchants, and who became 
members of this society, rather as patrons 
than from interested motives,) have so 
changed since, that they or their families 
have actually become claimants on the 
fbnds.—Letter in the Manchester Guar* 
dian. 
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Register^'^Appomtments, l^romotiom^ 


Sept. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c 


r. ECCLESIA8T1CAI.. 

July 22. The Rev. Mr Henderson ordained 
Minister of tiie Parinli of C'aniiunnork. 

29. The lt.6v. G. Mackensde admitted Minister 
of Skene 

3^. The Rev. Alexander Walker presented by 
the Kii^ to the Church and Parish of Elgin. 

Aug. iJ. Rev. Dr of C'anongatc apixiinted 
Minister of L<ady Yinttcr's Parish^ Edinburgh. 

The Ahhociate t'ongregatiun of Original liurgli- 
ers, Cowan’s Vard, Mirling, gave a unaniinouK 
call to Mr William Mauki-ay, A.M. to be thdr 
Pastor. 

14. The Rev. John Kerr presentetl by his Majesty 
to the Church and Parish of PolmonU 

Rev. Dr David Lamont to be one of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Ciiaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 

Mr James NUhiI. A.M. iiresented-Co the Church 
and Parish of Leslie. 

ICL The AsKOCiate Congregation of Kilpatrick 
gave H unanimous c<ill to Mr William Nicol to be 
their l^astor. 

19. flev. John Murr.'iy elected one of the Minis¬ 
ters of Alicrdeen. 

The Associate Congregation in Pott«*r*Tow, 
Edinburgh^ gave a call to Mr Joim Smart of Stir¬ 
ling to TO Iheir Miiiislcr. Mr Smart had pre¬ 
viously a call from the Congregation at St. An- 
drew's-Htreet, Leith, which )ie has prcfenetl. 

.?(). The Rev. Archibald Lleiinic to be Miiuster 
of the West CJiurch, Stiriing. 

II. MILITARY. 


19 F. Dt. MiOor Lockyer, M^. by purch. vice 


20 

21 


2C 

29 

59 


48 

51 

53 

51 

t;u 

fiS 

71 

72 

73 
77 
79 


Dre^'et• Cant. Ovens, h. n. (employed as ('hief 
Engineer in New South Wales,) M.nj. 
in the Army 29 July 1824. 

Cant. Pudner, Ea'-t-India Company’*. 

Service, and Paymaster of (’omji. De¬ 
pot at Chatham, to have hK'al rank 
of Cant, while so cm)>loyed 22 do. 

A. Nicoil, late a Serj. '19 F. and Foit 
AdJ. in C.anada, to have rank of Ens. 
while bO em]>loycd H Aug. 

4 Dr. Gds. Capt. Chattcrlon, from 7 Dr. Gris. Maj. 

by purch. vl(Jt‘d*Estc*, prom. 22 July 
7 Lieut. Nugent, Oapt. by purch. vice 

Chattcrlon, 4 Dr. GiU. do. 

Cornet lliiett, Licut do. 

J. Bolton, Cornet do. 

berj. Maj. Hickman, Riding-master, 

from 15 Dr. Cornet 15 do. 82 

4 Dr. Assist. Siirg. Tliompson, from 59 F. 

burg, vice Tod, dead 5 Aug. 

PiwmuHter Wildey, from h. p. '1» F. 
ray master, vice Kerr, exoh. 12 do. 84 
7 Lieut, liitl, Capt. by purch. vice Gor¬ 
don, ret. 29 July 86 

Cornet Rnsadhead, IJcuL do. 

A. W«il9iggR, Cornet do, 

12 Lieuti Jiwlisar, Ca))t by pureii. vice 

Crau&rd, Cape Corps dou 87 

Ens. England, from 77 F. Lieut. 19 do. 

15 Capt. Lane, M^oi by purch. vice Booth, 88 

ret. 5 Aug. 

T.ieut. Temple, Capt. do. 92 

Cornet Musgrave, Lieut, do. 

J. Shelley. Cornet do. 97 

1 F. Ens. Williamson, Licut. vice M^Combie, 

African Col. Corps 22 JUly 98 

J. Campbell, Ens. do. 

5 Ens. llul, Lieut* vice M*Keiiae, dead Rifle 

8 June 

J. W. King, Ens. 12 Aug. 

10 2d Licut Dayrell, fhmn Rifle Brig. 

Lieut by purcii. vice Birch, ret 

22 July 

Major Gordon, from 21 F. Major, vice 
Ifiidsell, h. p. 5 Ceylon Rw. 29 do. 1 W. 

14 W. O’Halloron, JEns. vice La Roche, 

res. 11 Jan. 2 

18 Ens. Latouche, Lieut by purch. vice 

French, prom, 15 July 

G. II. Peel, Ens. do. 

T. C. Graves, Ehl vice Young, 20 F. 

12 Aug. 


22 July 1824 
do. 
do. 
do. 

F. I.icut vice 
12 Aug. 


Broomfield, ret 
Licut. Rose, Capt 
Enb. Stirling, f/ieut 
II. F. Poore. Kns. 

Ens. Young, from 18 
Church, (lead 
2d Licut. Booth, 1st Licut. vice Brady, 
African (’ol. Corps 15 July 

Ens. Pentland, from I W* I. R. 2d 
Lieut do. 

Msjol M'Lainc, from h.p. 3 Ceylon R. 

Major vic<» Gordon, 10 F. 29 do. 
Ens. nabiiitoD, from 18F. viceRolicrts, 
dead 12 Aug. 

R. J. E. Rich, Kns. do. 

Quart Mast Serj. Kneohone, Quart 
Mast vice Mitchell, dead 15 July. 
Bt Licut Col. Lindesay, Lieut Col. by 
purch. vice Sturt, ret 12 Aug. 
Bt Maj. Maepherson, Maj. do. 

Licut Caldicott, Capt do. 

Kns. r.cckie, I.ieut. do. 

G. C. Rnrough, Ens. do. 

J,]cut MaTbiiall, Capt vice Cuthbert- 
Min. dead 22 July 

2d Licut Hay, from 54 F. Lieut. do. 
Lieut TvndHie, I'npt by purch. vice 
James lloss ret .5 Aug. 

Lieut Halcntt, from R7 F. Licut. vice 
Anslice, h. p. 22 Dr. 29 July 

C. Warren, Ens. vice Hay, 48 F. 22 do. 
.Serj. Maj. f.Nhlee], from 7 V. 2d I.ieut. 

and to Act iis Adj. 19 Aug. 

W. Smith, Ens. vice ('TOon, dead 

29 July 

Ens. Connor, Lieut, vice Coates, dean 

J9 Atig. 

Kns. Seymour, Ens. do. 

Lieut Munay, from 1i. p. 24 F. Lieut. 

vice Hose, e>.eh. do. 

Maj. R.'imford, from 97 F. Maj. Mte 
CainoTon, h. p. ^VllU Chass. 12 do. 
J. Lomax, Ens. by purch. vic'c Enginudi 
12 Dr. 19 do. 

('apt Marshall, Maj. by purelu viet* 
(‘anipbell, prom. 29 July 

I.icut. Browne, Capt. by pureli. vice 

12 Aug. 
do. 
do. 

VICO Field, 
9 March 
12 Aug. 
do. 

37 F. Cant 

CIO. 


Marshall, prom. 

Eus. Vaule, Lieut. 

T. Crombie, F.us. 

Lieut. Morliiiier, Capt. 
dead 

Eus. (ireene, Licut 
J. Trollope, Ens. 

Capt. Ciilonib. from h. p. 
vice Toiisnn, exeh. 


I.u-iit Grey, Cajit by purch. % ice Hogg, 
ret. dtj. 

Ens. Close, T.ieut. do. 

1*. I.G Poor Trench, Ens. do, 

I.jr-iit Mildinay, from h. p. 22 Dr, 
Lieut vice llaleotl, 53 F. 29 July 

W. P. Gallway, Ens. vice lioyes, 2 W, 
1. II. do. 

Capt Cameron, from li. p. 79 F. ('apt 
vice Phelan, exeh, 19 Aug. 

Maj. Paterson, from )i. j). York Cha&s. 
Maj. vice Ramford, 73 F. ' 12 do. 

Licut Goodifi', from h. p. 31 F. Lieut, 
vice Logan, exeh. do. 

Brig, W. I.lnyu, 2d Lieut by purch. vice 
Dayrcfl, 10 F. 22 July 

lacut. Molloy, C^t vice Skeill, dead 

5 Aug. 

2d Lieut Maclean, Ixt Lieut do. 

C, Begot Page of Honour to tlie King, 
2d Lieut. do. 

I. R. E. G. EUis, Ent vice Pentland, 21 F. 

15 July. 

Ensign Spence, Lieut vice M*Carthy, 
dead do. 

Ensign ds A^jut Curry, rank of Lieut 

6 Aug. 

Ensign Sutherland, Lieut vice Dunne, 
dead 7 do. 



1 Regl»ter,’*~A}ipointmenis, Pi'omaiionSy 4 ^. 


871 ^ 


V W. X. R. E. R. NiGolls, Rns. 7 Aug* 1894 

F. >V. Watson. Eiu. h July 

Hoin. Awlst. Murray. Aisbt* Su^* 
Ensign Boyo, from 88 F. X4eut. do. 

99 do. 

Staff A«ist.Surg. cyBalme. Surg* vice 
Ritchie, dead $ Aug. 

Cape C* 'I Bt MaJ. Craufurd. from 12 Dr. Major 
Cav. / by purdt. vloe Somerset, dead do. 
R. Af. \ Lieut. Brady, from 21 F. Cant, vice 
Col. C. > M*Combie, dead 15 July 

D. Turner, Eiu. vloe O'Meara* dead do. 
CapL De BarralUer. ftom h. p. 52 F. 
Capt vice Baynes, exch. 12 Aug. 
Yet. C. \Capt. Mackenzie, trom h. p. York Light 
Newf. / ] nfantry VoTunteers, CmL 2oJuly 

1 Vet. Bn. Eng. Russel, from h* p. o F. Ens. (re¬ 

pay the difL he rec. upon exch. to 
h. p.) vice Kfirr. ret. Ust. 29 do. 

2 Lieut Gray, from h. p. 6 F. Lieut vice 

Pope, ret list 15 do. 

Vet. Ca'a \Bt Lieut CoL Burke, from h. p. 
for Newf. / Dillon's H. Mti. 25 da 

Capt PilkingtoD* from h. p. 5 F. C^t. 

■ ■— Rudkin, from h. p. 100 F. 

Lieut Campbdl, from b. p. 72 F. Licnit 

do. 

■ Croly, from h. p. 81 P. do. do. 
■■■ Daunt, from h. p. G2 F.do. do. 

- Stanley, ftoxn h. p. 15 F. da da 

- - — Dunne, from h. p. 25 F. do. da 

- — Ingatl, from h. p. 70 F. da da 
Ensign Cmrke^ from h. p. 50 F. E.i^n 

■ — — Pliilpot, from h. p. 62 F. da 

■ — ■ Walker, ftom h. it. 90 F. da 


Unaitac7icd» 

Mi^or Campbell, from 97 F. Lieut Col. of Jnf. 
by punm. vice Major Gen. Laniont, ret. 

10 July 1824. 

Royal Military College, 

Capt Clias to be Superintendent ofGvmnastic Ex¬ 
ercises. with rank and pay of Capt. in the 
Army while so employod 5 Aug. 1824. 

OarrUon, 

Lieut Col. Belford, of late 3 Vet Dn. Port MaJ- 
of Dartmouth Castle, vice Wright, dead 

12 Aug. 1824. 

Staff, 

Bt MaJ. Cochrane, h. p. 103 F. Inspect. Field Off 
MDitia, Nova Soooa, with rank of Lieut Col. 
in the Army 15 July 1824. 

Capt Bentley, from late 1 Vet Bn. Staff Capt at 
Chatiiam, vice Dalgetty, ret list 

19 Aug. 1824. 


CommtaAirlaf DeparimenU 

Comm. Clerk, T. Walker, Dep. Assist Comm. 
Oea 13 July 1824. 

— I — T. Stafibrd, da da 

- — ■ w. Biahop, da da 

. I J. Findlay, da da 

JloMpital SUff 

Staff Surg. TuUy, Dep. Inapact of Hospitals 

22 July 1824. 

Dr. Arthur, ftom h. p. PhysiciAn to the Forces, 
vice Deneeke, h. n. 15 da 

Assist Surg. Rosser, from b. p. 3 F. Assist Suig. 

vice wharrie, dead 22 da 

llosp. Assist Yoiinga Assist Surg. vice Law. dead 
, 14 Aug. 

E. J. Bulted, Hosp. Asai^ do. 


Exchangti* 

M^or Maeintodi, from 93 F. with Major BQOon, 
h. p. 81 F. 

Bt Major Cane, from 65 F. with Capt Senior, h. 
P.18F. 

— Meachom, ftom 24 F. wUh Capt Stack, 
h.p.HRF. 

Capt Fumirnote, ftom GteiLOds. rec. diff. with 
Capt Saundcrsoii, h. p. 81 F. 

VOI.. XV. 


Capt Mahon, from 29 F. with Capt Hun. J. II. 

Cndodt h. p. 3 W. I. R. 

■ — ■ Ficmdi, fttim 81 F. with Capt Sooonei, h. 
p. 

—Hart from 82 F. with Capt Brutton, h. p* 

-from 83 F. with Capt llaggenon, 

CotIoii k^. 

— I Heard, from 67 F« with Capt. Moo», h. p. 
101 P. 

Corner SSmpsem, ftom Royal Hone Oda* rec. diff. 

with Ensign Lord RusMl, h. p. 48 F« 

Ensign Thompson, fromSF.ree^ diff with Rns. 
Byron, h, p.42 F. 

—. Bennct, from 68 F. with Ens. Bernal, h. 
p. 16 F. 

Quart Mast Cockbum, from 17 Dr. with Lieut. 
Nicholson, h. p. 8 Dr. 

Surg. Walker, from 32 F. with Surg. Bampficld, 
n. p. Meuron's Regt. 

Assist Surg. Latham, ftom 57 F. with Assist. 
Doyle, n. p. 35 F. 

Reslgnationa and Retircmcnti, 

Major Gen. Lamont, late of 92 F. 

Colonel E2arl of Granard, Longford MUitla. 
Major Booth, 15 Dr. 

' Broomfteld, 19 F. 

Capt Gordon, 7 Dr. 

■ - " James lloss. 51 F. 

Lieut Birdi, lO F. 

Ensign La La Roche, 14 F. 

Deaths. 


Major Gen. D. Campbell. 

— Prevost, ftom 67 F. Bath 
Lieut Col. Warren. 47 F. 

Major Percival, late of IH F. Malta 
Ashton, late 12 F. Egham 

V 


9 Aug. 1824. 


Richardson, late 5 


8 May 
14 Aug. 
etenui Ba Ambedse, 
24 May 


France , 

Capt Gell, 1F. at Chlngput, on mardi for Tri- 
ehinopoly 18 Feb. 

- Ronon. 17 F. • 

— ■ Field, 82 F. Mauritius 8 March 

—- Yorkc. 95 F. Malta 1 July 

->?keil. Rifle Brig. 

--I.umsd^, late Invalids, Invcrgellie. North 

Britain li Nov. 1823* 

■ Thompson, late Garr. Dn. near Birming- 
ham 24 June I82t 

, — ADott, late 5 Vet Bn. Hague Hall, York- 
^re 15 do. 

— J. Winmte Weekes, h. p. Nova Sc(»tia Fen- 

cibles. and Tovm AdJ. of Cape Breton, Cane 
Breton 23 da 

'Lieut. Roberts, 26 F. 

Skelton, 46 F. Dclgnnm, Madras 10 Feb. 
Cottman, 60 F. Barbadoes 2 July 

Coates, 71 F. Glasgow 28 da 

Dunne, 2 W. I. R. 

McCarthy* da 

I lay ter. Royal Engineers, Colombo 

91 March 

Wright, Fort MaJ. Dartmouth Castle 
Sir J. Foulis, Bt late Invalids, Dublin 

3 June 

Bailey, h. p. 6 F. Brougjj^Weitmoreland 

Elmore, lu p. 72 F. Secunderabad 

15 Deo. 189& 

Laird, h. p. 86 F. Gateshead, Durham 

99 July1il94. 

Crean, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. Stream's ’Town, 
Ca Mayo 11 June 

Enidgn late 6 Vet Bn. Huomlbiirgh^ ^ 

M'^be, h. p. Cope Corps, Jeim 91 June 
Bond, late 5 Royal Vet Bn- Bteewood, 
Stailbrd 17 July 

Paymast WHUams, 89 F. Mourltiua 7 April 

— Harrison, h* p. 83 F. 

Quart Mast Murray, &• p- Durham Fane. Cav. 

Feb. 

Surgeon Budianan, h. p. 9 F. Glasgow 14 Aug. 
Shm Anist Sun uw, Aftica 
Vet Suig. Hairisom b. p. York Huis. Teddlng- 
ton y 97 May 

Erraiutn in Ltui Month*s Army List 

the List of Retirements, 

For Lieut Leslie, 97 F. read Lieut. Scott, 97 F. 

3 A 
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Reghler.—Markets. QSppt. 

CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. 


1824. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 


1 

Potatl 

(xpeck 

1824. 

Oatmeal. 

B.AP.Mea 

Bis. 

Prices. 

Av.pr. 

Bis. 

Peck. 

Bis. 

Peck. 




Se ^ da 

fi. d. 1 

B.d. 8.4. 

8.d.s.d. 

Sf d. 8, d. 

d. 

d. 



s. 

d. 


s. d. 

\ug. 

18 

493 

2') 0 330 

29 01 

23 0 270 

180 230 

18 0 28 0 

9 

10 

Aur. 17 

331 

1 

6 

65 

1 2 


25 

360 

24 0 340 

30 0 

20 0 260 

ISO S30 

ISO 220 

9 

10 

24 

365 

1 

6 

68 

1 2 

Sept, 

1 

281 

280 33 0 

87 3119 0 230 

17 0 210 

170 210 

9 

S 

31 

422 

1 

5 

72 

1 1 


8 

687 

800.32 0 28 7.!19 0 230 

[16020(1 

160 190 

9 

6 

Sjspti 1 

440 

1 

3 

92 

1 0 


15) 710)810 320,27 1 

;200 250 

150 206 

160190 

1 9 

1 B 

14 

282 

1 

3 

60 

1 0 


Glatgow. 


1824. 

Wheat ^40 lbs. 

Gate, 264 lbs. 

Barley, 320 lbs. 

Dns.5cp8e.‘ 

Oatmeal 
140 lbs. 

Flour, 
280 lbs. 

Dantzic. 

For.roiL 

British. 

Irisli. 

British. 

English. 

Scots. 

StirLMeas.' 


Ss d* 9e 

s.d. s. d. 

B. d. 8.(1. 

a. d. B.d. 

s. d. s. d. 

8. (1. 8. (1. 

fud. s.d. 

s. d« a. d. 

8. d. B. d. 

B. 8. 

Aug. 19 

^ _ 


250.320 

15 0 IHO 

SSO 22 6 

290 310 

260 270 

180 210 ! 

16 6 226 

50 — 

26 



250 310 

1150 176 

22 0 22 6 

29 0 300 

26 0 270 

IKO 210 , 

15 0 220 

50 - 

Sept 2 



24 0 300 

150 250 

220 24 0 

28 0 300 

26 0 270 

18 0 210 t 

150 21 4 

.50 — 

9 



240 300 

15 0 200 

22 0 230 

28 0 — 

25 0 260 

160 210 : 

15 0 200 

50 — 

16 

— — 

— — 

24 0 300 

15 n 19 0 

22 0 230 

28 0 ^ 

25 0260 

160 210 

15 0 200 

46 47 J 


Haddinglon, 

Dalkeith. 

1824. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1821 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. pr. 

Per Bull. 

Pr. Peck 

Aug. 20 
27 

Sei)t 3 
10 
17 

409 

478 

234 

736 

661 

B. d. 8. d. 

21 0 31 6 
19 0 31 0 
24 0 52 0 
18 0 31 6 
17 0 28 6 

s. d. 

29 2 

28 1 

26 9 

27 3 

2:> 2 

8. d. s. d. 

20 0 25 6 
190 250 

18 0 26 0 
19 0 246 

B. d. 8. d. 

190 24 0 
18 0 226 
180 22 0 
18 0 20 0 
14 0 22 0 

S. B. di 
16 20 0 
16 20 0 
18 220 
16 20 0 
16 200 

S. (1. 6. d. 
1G0 2U0 
17 0 21 0 
190 226 
160 200 
160 200 

Aug. 16 
23 
50 

iSept 6 
1 13 

s. d. 8. d. 

20 0 22 3 

20 0 21 9 

19 0 210 

16 0 18 0 
16 3 17 0 

s. d. 

1 5 

1 5 

1 4s 

1 1 2 


London. 


1824. 

Wheat, 
per. qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

1 Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Flour,280 lb.! 

Quar. 

Luif. 

Fd&Pol 

I'otat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

2d. 



8. 

8. 

8. 

B. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

B. 

s. 

B. 

B. 

8. B. 

8. 

8. 

R. d. 

Aug. 

16 

40 

70 

30 

36 

28 

32 

19 

27 

23 

32 

36 

40 

30 

33 

.38 

40 

33 

35 

.35 60 

46 

55 

— 9 


23 

40 

TO 

28 

34 

28 

34 

17 

24 

31 

2H 

36 

40 

30 

33 

38 

40 

33 

35 

55 GO 

46 

55 

— 9 


30 

38 

66 

2K 

34 

26 

33 

16 

23 

20 

27 

36 

40 

.30 

33 

38 

40 

33 

55 

55 60 

46 

55 

; - a 

Sept 

6 

38 

62 

3’l 

36 

26 

32 

1C 

23 

21 

27 

36 

40 

.30 

33 

38 

42 

33 

.35{ 

50 55 

40 

50 

1 9 


13 

40 

63 

28 

44 

27 

34 

17 

24 

21 

28 

38 

12 

32 

3.) 

40 

44 

3.3 

35! 

50 53 

40 

50 

I — 9 


Liverpool. 


1824. 

Wheat 

701b. 

Oats. 

451b. 

Barley. 

601b. 


8.d. td. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s* d. 8. d. 

Aug. 17 

5 0 9 9 

2 9 

3 6 

4 15 1 

24 

.5096 

2 7 

32 

4 150 

31 

5 0 9 0 

27 

3 U 

3 9 4 6 

Sept 7 

4 6 8 6 

2 6 

3 0 

3 9 4 6 

H 

4 6 8 8 

2 4 

3 0 

3 9 4 6 


Hye, 
per qr. 


At 6* 

55 58 
o5 58 
55 38 
35 58 
35 38 


UeanK, 
per qr. 


6 . 8 . 
33 40 
33 40 
33 40 


Peaec, 
per qr. 


8* B. 

30 44 
30 44 
30 44 


.33 10 30 44 
33 40 I 30 44 


Flour. 

F.ng. 

2401b. 

Irish. 

Amer. 
196 lb. 

8. B. 

B* 6. 

B. 8. 

45 50 

44 4818 2.3 

45 50 

44 48,18 23 

45 50 

44 48,18 23 

45 50 

44 48,18 23 

45 5U 

44 48ll8 23 


Outm. 840 lb. 


Kngl. 


8 . 6 . 

30 38 
30 38 
30 38 
88 30 


Scots. 


ff. 6* 

30 38 
30 38 
27 30 
87 30 


88 do; 87 30 


England ^ Wales. 


1824. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 


s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

B. d. 

6. d. 

1. d. 

6. d. 

Aug. 7 

.58 

1 

.39 7 

33 6 

25 in 

<36 1 

38 8 


H 

57 

9 

39 4 

33 0 

28 7 

.34 a 

37 3 


21 

58 

0 

41 4 

.32 1 

28 11 

.35 3 

.36 7 


2R 

57 

9 

39 1 

33 0 

25 7 

35 8 

36 9 


Sept 4 

57 

8 

31 4 

.32 1 

23 2 

.35 a 

36 8 

— 
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ItrgUUr^^McUovoloiricaL Table. 


3f9 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the Ohecrvatory^ CaltoMll. 



N*B.—The ObserxTations are madej! 
ttodn.-~The second Observation; 
Thermometer. 


1824. Ther. Baro. 


.r 1/ M.42 

8-Ha 57 

•/ M.43 
*( A55 
-I M.44 
A 54 
-r M .45 
A. 58 

A51 

®\. A 55 
»r M .18 
A. 54 
0 / M.46 
**1 A. 60 
0 / M.50 
A59 
.fjf M.4.> 
A 57 

31 / M.47 
A. 58 

A 57 

M.4« 

*'H A 57 
M .47 

Ady 

hi/ 

A5C 


rery dayi at nine O'clodt forenoon and four o'clock after* 
anemocm. in the first eolumni U taken by the Regiatet 


29.664 M.G4> 
.708'A. 66 / 
.7J2'M.C2> w 
,171'A.63/ 
. 75 .VM. 6 OI .... 
.732 A. 60 / 

.an M.G31 . 

.580 A 61 / 

. 527 ! M*59 i pWo 
.378,A(iO/ 
.55.VM.58\ ji, 
.686 A. 58 j 
.761 M->8\L 
I .601A.53/®'- 
I .417iM. 62\ tv 
I m376A.C2/ "• 
.3l»2 M.64 \ ^ 
.410 A. 63/ 

.42.5 M.G3 X ^ 
.482'A 62/ 

.416 M.65\ 
.4I.5'A62/ 
.531,M.63\ tv 
.451 A. 60/ "• 

.574A6I 

.650iM.62>!«r 

.296'A. 63/ 

.177 M.esijtv 
.186ACJ^i|^* 
.186 M.62\Ltv 
.*33 A 61/r^- 


Dull, with 
rain aftem. 
Haiti most 
part of day. 

Ditta 

Showery for 
the day. 
Dull, vrith 
h. rain 


warm. 

Mom. show. 
4lay fair. 
Forai. dull, 
aftem. sunsh 
Dull and 
sunsh. after. 
Thu. & ligh. 
with hail. 


Morn, cold 


day fair. 

Day fair. 
h.Tai» night 
Fair, wifli 
sunshine. 


I 


1821. 

^ Then 

Baro. 

Attach. 

Then 

Wind. 

Weatlivr. 


SW. 


jChangcable. 

Average of rain 1.398 inches. 


Aug. 171 
1S{ 
1»{ 


M.45 
A. 57 
M.43 
A. 54 
M.43 
*‘'\iA56l 

•1 f !M.16 
*H,A56 
ao f M«39 
•'\!a.5* 
a* iM.40 

■"^VAeo 
a^J ,M.48 
t.;A.d9 
2«/ M.47i 
^^VA57 

2efM.46 

*®t'A5y 
97/ M.47 
A. 59 
«uf ;M.41 
'^®VA.5.0 
uaf 'M,'I4 
A. 57 


*9.3e*M.a)\ 

.*16 A 60/ 
*8.999 M.&I "1 r*|)i« 
.234 A.59/ 

.570 M.58 \ VB* 
.689A.58/ 

SB M.58\ ^ 
.9.59 A. 62 / 

.a5U M.62 \ uxv 
..923 A.62/ 

.914 M.61 5 pw, 
.998 A. 61 / 

30.241 M.62\ rWa. 
.241 A.W 
.256 M.C2> 

.160 4.63/ 
29.166 M.61\ MIT 
.999 4.64/ 

.988 M.r>3 ) » 
.188 A.n'J/ *" 
.788 M 62V p 
.750 4.61/ 

.735 M.60 1 »« 
.764 A. 59/ 

.720 M.eov p 

.72i) A.60/ 


Foren. fkir, 
afto'n.h.rain 
Tbu.&lirtt 
aft with haiU 


(Pair foren. I 
Itiiow. aftem.1 
Rain for tiu 



Uain for the 




^show.aflern. 
I3ay fair, 
even, h, fog. 
Fair, with 
foggy even. 

I Fur, warm 
huiiHliinc. 

' Mom. fiull. 
day foir,siin. 
DiilU but 
fair. 

DiilUbutfair 
and warm 

Ditto. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The harvest commenced in the lower districts about the 18lh of August, but reaping 
went slowly forward till the 2ith, by reason of flrequent showers and heavy dews, 
attended with mist, which seldom cleared up till toward the middle of the day. From 
the !84ih there was little interruption to the operations of harvest, and a considerable 
breadth of Wheat fields was clear by the end of August. In the higher districts, little 
was cut down till the commencement of the present month, and two^thirda of tho 
Corn still remain standing. Though the temperature has b^n unusually mild, the 
ripening process goes forward slowly; and the inequality of the braird in the early 
parts of summer is conspicuous, by the crop ripening unevenly. In the Qgrse of Cowrie, 
and Vale of Strathearn, where the Wheat and Oats are all cut down, and for the most 
part secured in the barn-yard, a few solitary patches of late green Barley are still to be 
seen standing. In the higher ports of Fife, and in some of the Highland glens, Oats 
still look green, mixed with some early plants, that are totally ripe* As hitherto, 
there has been no hoar frost. The ears have, in general, filled well. Wheat'did not 
this season occupy the usual breadth, but the quantity is superior, and the produce 
will balance the deficiency of breadth ; the major part of that valuable spec^ of grain 
is DOW secured in good condition. Barley carries a long, well-filled ear, and though 
mixed with greens, promises a fUU return. Oat^ are short and thin, but remarkably 
well furnished. Beans and Pease are well podded. Potatoes promise a fhir return, 
and Turnips will be more weighty than usual. Upon the whole, it may be stated with 
fairness, that the crop, in general, is rather above than below an wdinary average. 

The favourable appearance of the crop has already produced a tail in price 7n the 
Corn Market Wheat has conie down in price of late, and Oats, since the opening of 
the Ports for that article, are in little demand. Old Wheat only brings iVom 93s. to 
25s., new Wheat a. shilUng or two less. Oats bring ftom ITa. to BOs. In Barley 
there is little doing. The price of Cattle are stationary, and Horses meet with rather 
brisker sales than at the summer markets. 

13ih September 192 L 
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Itegisier^^Course of Exchange, S^c* — Bunhrirpis* QSept. 

Coune of Exchange^ London, Sept, 14». ■Amsterdam, 12:3. Ditto at Fight, 
12 : 0. Rotterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 : L Altona, 37: 2« 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : SO* Bourdeaux, 25 : 60. Frankfbrt-on-the-Maine, 1534. 
Madrid, 364. Cadiz, 354* Gibraltar, 304* Leghorn, 474« Genoa, 444- Lisbon, 51. 
Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro, 47. Dublin, 94—Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Pricet of V' oz.—-Foreign Gold in bars, £.3ii17it6.— New Doubloons, 

£.3itl5ii8.—New Dollars, £.4iil04* 

Premiume of Ineuranee at LloyWt, —Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.—Cork or Dub¬ 
lin, lOs. 6d. a 12s. 6d_Belfast, 10s. 6d. a 12s. 6d.—Hornbro*, 7s. 6d. a 10s. 6d— 

Madeira, 20ft.' Jamflirn, 30s—Home 40s. a 50s.^Grcenland, out and home, 00 00. 


Weekly PrXcee of the P«W4ff Funds, from August 18, to Sept, 16, 1824. 



Aug. 18. 

Aug 25. 

Sept. 1- 

Sept. 8. 

Sept. 15. 

Bank Stock. 

237 

236 

235 

MM 


3 ^ cent, reduced. 

94i 

944 

944 

MM 

— 

3 ^ cent, consols.. 

93J 

934 

93J 

94 

9*i 

34 ^ cent, do.... 


1013 

]01| 

102 


4 ^ cent, do... 

101J 

I0t| 

1013 

MM 


Ditto New do. 

lOGi 

1055 

1051 

106 J 

106* 

India Stork-,.,....._-.. 

287 

2863 


_ 


." Bonds. 

80 82 

88 

87 

83 


Exchequer bills, (£.1000). 

38 139 

39 34 

40 

' 40 

42 40 

Consols for account. 

93J 

931 

93| 

94* 

941 

French 5 V cents.. 

lOOfr.TSc. 

101 fr. 

101fr.25c. 


99 


Alpuabeticai.* List of English BANKauPTS, announced between the 20th 


of July ty3d the 20th of Aug. 1824: 

Andrew, G. Manchester, merchant. 

Barker, T. Medboum, Leiccstenhire, corn-factor. 

Betger, W. Ilenley-on-Thames, i^occr. 

Battey, W. and G. Sta&brd, boot-makers. 

Bo^ett, R. Woodford, Essex, bladtsmith. 

Blackbuni, T. Seacombe, Cheshire, tea gardens- 
kee^. 

Draddock, J. W« Portsmouth, musical instrument 
seller. 

Brett, n. Temple-place, Blackfriars'-roail, tulor. 

Brookes, R. Oldham, l^ncashirc, shop-keqier. 

Brofrn, G. Regent-street, uplu^sterer. 

Brettargh, J. Stanchester, merchant. 

Chandler, J. Sandwich, com-fiietor. 

Charley, T. Bristol, oordwainer. 

Cohen, S. Hdlywell-st Shoreditch, linen-draper. 

Cragg, J. Salmsbury, Lancashire, eotton-splnner. 

W. Hbnaaa-atieet, Blaokfriars* road, ooal- 
nendiant. 

Dewe, B. T. Ledilade, Gloucestershire, mercer 
and draper. 

Dubois, C. iClog-street, Covent Garden, auctioneer. 

Errington, G* £ C. D. NidioUs, Croydon, dealers. 

Evans, H. Lower East Smithfleld, mi-merchant. 

Fawco^ R. and J. Atkinson, Alblon-plaoB, Bar¬ 
tholomew Close, colour-men. 

Gninahaw. G. Blackburn, grocer. 

HaiZi L aootswood, Noithumberland, ookl-tar 
maouDsetuTer. 

Hmikeit, J. Cock-hill, Stepney, tobaooo-manufac- 
turer. 

HUtan, W. BrlxtoiifhUl, stage^oadi master. 

Hardiitf, R. Bristol, timber-rnendumt. 

Hunt, G* LeioeBter-oquare, linen-draper. 

JohUaoUf J* aodJ- Dnviei, Ferry-wharf, VauxhaH, 
ml-inerehanti. 

XentK N. Xm St Michad, near Wiuehisiter, 

dNtarOTddiafnuu 


extracted from the London Gazette. 

Kershaw, A. Ramshottom, Lancashire, timber- 
dealCT. 

Lawton, J. Rob. Cross, Saddleworth, Vorkshirc, 
woolstaplcr. 

MacGcoige, W. Lower Fore-street, l.ambeth, 
brewer. 

Marshall, J. Black-IIoise-yard, Gray's-Inn-Lanc, 
box-maker. 

Martin, J, Beccles, farmer. 

Matthews, D. Chamber-street, Goodman’s-ficlds, 
liquor-merchant. 

Mogford, H. Cmvcn-atrrct, Strand, tailor. 

Moore, N. Wigan, hop and seed-di^er. 

Morgan, W. iJanally, butcher. 

Munk, W. Warwick-plaoe, White-Croas-strect, 
dealer in snruoe. 

Nichols, 1*'. Otley, Yorkshire, oom-merehant 

Noyce, F. T. Richmond, shoe-maker. 

Phelps, G. R. Martin*s-huub Cannon-street velum- 
binder. 

Plckthull, W. Droughton-ln-the-Furness, Lanca- 
dtiro, cabinet-maker. 

Place, R» Mountsorreil, victualler. 

Powell, Hover, miner. 

Powell, T- Forrest-wbarf, Earl<«trect Blackfiriars, 
oorn-£sctor. 

Price, W. late of Fetter-lane, optician. 

Pulley, H. Bedford, draper. 

Ranson, J. Sunderland, currier. 

Rees, J. Carmarthen, draper. 

Smith,'M. Cockermouth, mercer. 

Taylor, T- Shad Thames, floui-faetoT. 

Tnmt A. Davenham, Ch^ire^ currier. 

Tute, B N. Wakefield, booksdter. 

Wake, W. J. and T. IL Southwiek, Durham, 
ship-builders. 

Wightwiek, J. W, Greenhammerton, Yorkshire, 

vtataar. 




























Reghier.^Sankrupis-^ObHuury.-^Births* 



Alfuasetical List of Scotch Bavkruptcieb and Dividends, announced 
August 1824; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

('arrickt J. atone and china-merchant In Glasgow* 

Chuhohn* Duncan, solicitor in Invemeas, genenl 
merchant, and dealisr in leather there. 

Ewart, John, calnnet-maker and upholsterer in 
Edinburgh. 

GilleaiHe, John, & Co. manufketurers in Gla^w. 

Marr. Hubert, Ac Son, mercliants in Leith. 

Orr Si Co. masons and builders in Glasgow, and 
Fenton Ac Co. quarriers at Govan eouiery. 

Stevenson. Simon, haberdasher in Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. ■ 

('aw, James, sometime merchant in Perth; by 
llob^ Peddie. Town-Clerk Uiere. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Cununing, ship-owner and wharfinger in 
Leith; by (he trustee there. 

Dryden, William, skinner in Jedburgh; by James 
llilwn & Son, manufacturers there. 

Hay. Wiliam, late merchant in Perth; by James 
llusael, merc^iant in Kirhaldy. 

Rodger, Janies, jun. merchant in Grenocki by J, 
M*Givin, accountant in Gla^ow. 

Scott A: Macbean, merchants in Invemem; by John 
Koss, tlie trustee there. 

Stedf William, merchant in Glasgow; John 
Fraser, mediant there. 


DR. IRVINE OF LITTLE DUNKELD. 


The death of Dr Irvine has excuted a profound 
and universal feeling of regret throughout the 
whole circle of his acquaintances and friends. In 
the religious world he wa.*i well known as the au¬ 
thor of several valuable pamphlets on the state of 
religion in the Highlands, and on the ecclesiastical 
law of Scotland, and as the warm ft-iend and sup- 
porter,with his putsenqd pen, of every philanthio- 
pie institution. In tlie literary world, also, he 
was held in high estimation as an able and pro> 
found Celtic and Oriental scholar; and there cau 
be no doubt that the cause of Gaelic literature, in 
particular, has sustained a most important loss by 
nis death, lie was one ctf the ]>ersons nominated 
by the Highland (society of Edinburgh to compile 
tlicir Celtic Dictionary, and he is understoou to 
liai’e cscecutcd his lurt of the task, which was 
fortunately completed a short time before his de- 
eoasp, with uncommon abili^ and success. The 
late Dr (stewart of Edinburgh mentions him, in 
the preface to his Gaelic grammar, as one of the 
friends to whom !io was principally Indebted in 
the composition of that excellent work; and his 
name is on the records of the Highland (society of 
l.ondon, as the donor of a largo body ot Celtic 
i>oetry, wlurh he is known to have collected 
from oral recitation in difterent parts of the Highp 
lands and Isles, and which, we understand, is con¬ 
sidered, by the most cciinpietcnt judges, to be the 
most invaluable repository now in existence of a 
tioating literature, that, but for him, must have 
been for ever lust to tlie public. 

The loss of Dr. Irvine, however, will be longest 
and most deeply felt by his parishioners and per¬ 
sonal fnunds. To the latter he was eiidearecT by 
a warm generosity of temper, and an unaifocted 
kindneis of manners, that are but rarely combin¬ 
ed, to an eq^ual extent, in the same individual; 
and to the former by the most conscientious dis¬ 


charge of pastoral duty, and the most delightfol 
interchange of cordi^ty and good deeds. His 
professional acquirements were of a very respect* 
able order. It was a maxim of his, that every 
man should unceasingly labour to become an 
adept in his particular profeasion—aiid, in practice, 
he completely verified liis maxim, being intimate¬ 
ly acaiiaintou with the history of the Church, 
and or the various sects, schisms, and tenetii, that 
prevailed within its pale, in ancient and modem 
times, and being, both in his sermons and con¬ 
versations, a firm advocate of the enlightened 
and evangelical views of divine truth, wnlch he 
had derived from a careful and critical study of the 
original.Bcripturcs. It was, however, in the dis¬ 
charge of Che practical duties of his profestion that 
lus Gxertioob were most unwMried, and that hto 
character most eminently shan& His week-day 
attrations to his flock were unremitting; and the 
poorest of his parishioners will bear testimony to 
the open frankness and unolftcted kindness of 
manner, which always matle his advice doubly 
Bcee|»table, and which led his parishionen to be- 
beve that he took a personal rather than a pro¬ 
fessional Interest in their welfare. 

It IS gratifying to have it to record, as a proof 
of the regard with which the recollection of his 
character is cherished in that part of the umintry 
where he was best Known, that the inhabitants of 
the palish of Little Dunkeld are now busy bi 
raising a voluntary subscription for the erection 
, of an appnqirlate monument to his memory; arid 
that tlie members of a Highland Society, com- 
iioscd of persons from all the adjoining parishes, 
iiavc only been prevented from contributing for 
a similar purpoU. from a conviction, that thoaa 
who enjoyea the privilege of sitting under hi* 
ministry nave the oest title to take‘the lead in 
paying the last marks of loaiiect to his raennory. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 


BIRTHS. 

1834. Feb. 4. At Nematam, the Lady of Alex¬ 
ander Fairlle Bruce, Era. civil service, a son. 

March 5. At BeUary, Madras, the Lady of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Campltell, 4(Hh regiment, a son. 

April 7. At the Retreat, near Aurungataad, tiie 
Lady of D. S. Young, Madras medical esteUish- 
incut, and Surgeon w his Hjgbne8a*'the Nicam's 
cavalry brigade, a daughter. 

21. At the of Good Hope, the Lady of 
Lord Charles Somerset, a daughter. . 

May 5. At Sympheropolej Sultana Katteubary 
Krim Ghery, a daughter. 

9. At Buenos Ayrca, the Lady of W(mdbine 
Parish. Esq. his Mdiesty^ Consul-General, a son. 

June 29. At Government House, Montreal, Ca* 
nada. (he Lady Lieut-(Colonel M*Grigcm 70th 
regiment, a daughter. 


July S3. At Bourn Hall. Cambridgeshire, the 
Countess Dclawarr, a daughter. 

27* At Bttberton House, the Lady of Archibald 
Christie, Esq. of Baberton, a son. 

— .At Annan, the Lady of Robert Dlckton. Esq. 
a son. 

29. At Chelsea. Middlesex, the Lady of A* F. 
Ramsay,, Esq. late of tbe Bengal medical eBtebUshr 
ment, a son. 

30. At Dalkritb* Mrs D- Morison, a daui^der* 

31. The Dudiess of Orleans, a Prbwe» 

— At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, a son. 

« The Hon. Lady Paget, a daughter. 

Aug. 1. The Lady of Major Jofinstei. 99tb re¬ 
giment, a daughter. 

4. At InverioAy.the Lady of Col. Gordon, a son. 

3. At Teawig, the Lady of Dr Chisholm, late 
royal regiment of attinery. a son. 
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RcgiitU}\^Mar7 iages.-^Dcaihs. 


QSept. 


Aug. 6- At the Brilittli Hotel* Bdloburgh* the 
lady of I'honuw C. Hagait, Em. a daughter. 

— The Lady of David NisDett* Biq.. Lower 
Mali* Hammenmithf a aon* 

8 . At Duncan-Stre^ l>uninond Place* Eklin- 
buigh* Mrs William Maxwell Little* a son. 

-> At Dundee* the Lady of John Sand with* Esq. 
of Bombay* of twin daiwnters. 

9. At Castle Fraser* Am {■'raser* a daughter. 

10. In M«^llle-Str^* Edinburgh, the Lady of 
James Edmund Leslie* Esq. a son. 

At Boii|{edwacd House* Mrs Jerdon* a daugh- 
ter* 

— At Ely l*lace, London* Mrs Twcedie. a son. 
14. At London^Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Thomas 
Orahune* a son. 

— At Swithland Rectory, the Right Hon. Lady 
Harriet Erskine, a ^ughter. 

SO. At Putney-HeaUi, the Lady of the Hem. 
Thomas Erskine, a daughter, 

S4. At HerioLRow* Edinburgh* Mrs Dalyeil* of 
Lingo* a son. 

Latdy. At North Aston* Oxfordshire* Viscount 
tesB Chutwynd, a daughter. 

—. At the seat of the Earl of Wlnchelsea* the 
Lady of CaptMii Drummond* Coldstream Guards, 
a daughter. 

— A few days since* a woman was safely deli¬ 
vered at Manistcr* comity of Limenck* of two 
sons and two daughters, who* with the mother, 
are alive* and doing well. 

MARrIaGEsS. 

1824. Feb. 24. At Bombay, Captain Frederick 
Hoomc, superintendent of cadets* to Miss Evan- 
der Morison. 

July 16. At Balraimld* the Rev. Finlay M*Rae* 
minister of North Utdt, to Isabella Maria* young¬ 
est daughter of Colonel Macdonald of Lyndale. 

19. At Edinburgh, by the Rev. James Hender¬ 
son* according to the forms of the Presbyterian 
Chuf^* and* on the 17th current, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop ^^dfonl, atvording to the forms of 
the English Church* Sir AleKanoer Don* of New¬ 
ton Ikm* Bart. Henresentative in Parliament for 
the county of Roxburgh* to Grace Jane* eldest 
daughter of John Stem* Esq. Heriot How. 

26. At St Paul’s Chapel* Edinburgh* Samuel 
Bcazley, Esq. to Miss E. F. Conway. 

27. At Ken&ingtoii Church, tlie Lord Bishop of 
Jamaica* to Miss l*one* daughter of the late £. 
Pone^EM. 

la 28. At frvinc* James Johnston, Eeq. town-derk 
of Irvine, to Jean* second daughter of the late 
James Crichton, Esq. banker there. 

.— At Inverkeithing* Lieut Robert Cock* R. N, 
to Elisabeth Greig Currie* eldest daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Currie* Esq. of Swlntonsbeath. 

SO. At Belhaven Park* Ellis Dudgeon* Esq. to 
Elisabeth, ehlcst daughter of the late George 
Jolinston, Esq. 

^ At Woodidde* Harv^ Strong, Es-q. American 
Consul, to Janet, eldest daughter «f Colin GiUes- 
pt^ Esq. 

3U At Gibraltar, Major John MarRhall, Military 
Secretary to bis Excellency General the Earl of 
Chalham* to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Toye, Esq. Judge of his Majesty's Court of Civil 
PJeaa in that garrison. 

Aug. f* At Dundee* the Rev. G. D. Mudie* of 
Rodnord* Essex* to Miss Wedderburn Ainslie* 
daughter of Mr Ainslie of Dundee. 

.— At Kilmarnock* William Orr* Esq. to Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Alexander Fowlds* 
Esq. 

3b At Dalyell Lodge* Fifeshire* Rcdiert Lindsay* 
Esq. second son of the Hoo. Robert Lindsay of 
Bafeum to Frances* daughter of Sir Robert 
Henderson of Straiton, Bart. 

^ At Musselburgh, Edward* son of James John- 
stim. Esq. of CJifton* Gtoucestemlure* to Sarah* 
ehteMdimghtor of James Porteous* E^. Mussel¬ 
burgh. 

•— At Portobello* David Watson. Esq. writer in 
EdinlNUgh* to ^iiabkh, young^ dw^ter of 
the late Francis Beaumont* Knowhouse* 
near DunfermUne. 

4. At Kirkbyhill Church, near Boaougbteidge* 
JaSnes Melker Brown*' Esq. formerly of Gatton- 
side* Roxburghshire, to Mary* eldest daughter of 
Hr Jnedb Smith, of Oivendale Orange. 

& At Edinbuigh* Captain lliomas Paterson* of 
hie Mq)tsty*8 (Mr^ment, to Mary Ann* yot^- 


estdaiMhter of the late Licut-Colonel William 
Sherris, Madras cavalry. 

Aug. 9. At Ayr* W. A. Smith* Esq. Adjutant Ist 
Ayrshire yeomanry cavalry* to Miss George Eli¬ 
zabeth Crawford rtf Doonude. 

— At Southfield Cottage* Mr William Phipps* 
Cramond, to Clementina* second daughter of uic 
lata Alexsindnr Didc* Esq. accountant* Edinburgli. 

11. At London* Cat^n Sanderson* Bengal ca¬ 
valry, to Elizabeth Mwald, eldest daughter of 
Alesumder i^etson* Esq. Chapel-Street* Grosve- 
nor Square. 

13. At Inverness, D* Campbell* Esq. surgeon* 
to Alexanderlna Forbes, Udrd daughter of the late 
Captain John Forbes. 

16. At Crauford, the Hon. George Charles 
Grantley Lltzhardinge Berkeley, sixth son of the 
late Earl of Berkeley* to Caroline Martha, second 
daughter of the late Paul Bcniicld, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Peter lliil* juu. Esq. to Ann, 
only daughter of Daniel Mactlowall, Esq. of St 
Vincent 

— At Branxton* George *Rcnnie* Esq. East 
Craig* to Isabella* otdy daughter of tlie late John 
Turnbull* Esq. of Branxton. 

17. At Glasgow* Alex. Stevenson, Esq. W. S. 
to CaUierine* second daughter of Andrew White* 
Plsq. Charlotte-Street. 

— At manse of Mcldrum* the Rev. William 
Grant, minister of DuthU, to Mary, youngest 
{laughter of tlie late Or Garioch. 

^ At Invergordon, the Rev. David Fraser, mi¬ 
nister of Dores* to Miss Catharine Stormoiith* 
third daughter of the late Rev. James Stormonlh* 
minister of Airly. 

— At London, the Earl of Kinnout, to fxiuis^ 
secemd daughter of Admiral Sir Charles and Lady 
Rowley. 

~ At Haddington* the Rev. Benjamin Laing, 
Arbroath* to Georgina* sixth daughter of the Rev. 
Mr Chalmerb* Haddington. 

19. At Dumfries, John Clark, Physician to the 
forces at Albany Ixuracks* Isieof Wight, to Mary* 
daughter of John Gilchrist* M.U. 

* AtGlentyan, the Rev. Henry John Ingilhy, 
Rector of West Keol, Lincolnshire* to Elizabctii* 
second daughter of the late Day Hozt M'Dowall* 
Esd. of Waikingshaw. 

20. At Edinburgh, Jacob Keyscr* Esq. Profes¬ 
sor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Christiana* Norway, to Miss Mana 
Frances Frederici* da^hter of the late Francis 
Fredezid* Esq. some time governor of Surinam. 

21. At manse ctf Forglcn* James Morrison, Ksq. 
Ilaughs* to Johnston* eldest daughter of the Rev. 
L. Moves, niimster ctf Forgleu. 

23. At Glasgow* Mr William Motherwdl, mer¬ 
chant, to Ann Nicol, third daughter of Robert 
Nicol, Esq. Hutchesontown. 

— At Westfleid, Kingston, John Macalpine* 
Esq* surgeon* to Ellen, daughter of the late John 
Webster* Ksq. Stone G’Moruhy* Kincardineshire. 

25. At the manse of Panuride* tl\e Rev. Wm. 
Robertton of Carmylie* to Dorothea, daughter of 
the Rev. David Trail, Panbride. 

— At St Martin’s in the i<'ieldH, London, George 
Rennie. Esq. junior, of Phantasie* East Lothian, 
to Jane* eldwt daughter of the late Julm Rennie, 
Esq.. 

Lately. At .5, KieNStreet, Edinburgh* Mr Wil¬ 
liam Crawfovxi, nierdiant, Montrose, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Hr Jiames Aikraan* juu. dis¬ 
tiller, House of Muir. 

DEATHS. 

1824. Jan. At BangHore, Lieutenant Patrick 
Ritchie, of the Horn East India Company’s Mili¬ 
tary seivlce, flecond son of Alexancwr Ritchie* 
Esq. town-clerk of Brechin. 

Feb. 15. At BeUavy* East Indies, of cholera* 
Captain James Wdr, Tw Madras light infantry. 

i9. At Kain* Bombay* Robert M.D. Sur- 
jteon 4th light dzagnona. 

^ May 22. On board the ship Charlotte, off the 
Cape of GkxxL Hope* Mr WUiaiQ Campbell 
quharson* second son of the late Dr WiiUiun Far- 
quharson* phyridan in Edinburgh. 

June 19. At Madeira* in confluence ctf a fall 
from bisliotae* Ensign Robert Hamilton Fother- 
iMham, of the Bengal Infantiy* aged 19. only son 
ortheIwMa)<tf J*Fotbeiingnam* of Madraa 
engineerik 


1824.]] JR.€gisier,—J^eathi, 

June 97* At George Town, in Uie district of July f8. AtCUUnlMini)^ Sviiin, youiwMtdaiigii* 
Columbia, North America, ThoinsH Wilson, Esq, ter of the late Major Hamilton Miikww, of Ard* 
of Dullatur, advocate. wdL 

29. At Frenich, parish of Aberfoyle, Alexander At Gla^w, Ann Campbell, wife of Mr Co* 

Graham, Esq. of htronemaonalr, iq;ed 101 years. lin Campbell, mer^iant tiierCb 

July I. In Duke-8treet, St James’s, London, 29. At her house, in Canrubber's Close, EdUu 

Mqlor'Geoeral Lachlan Macquarie, in the sbety- burgh, Agnes Debmah C^pbdl, agcti Bl, Mpoute 

third year of his age. His conduct from earliest of the late James Miller, prea^er the goepel. 
youth was marked by a most amiable disposition, — At her house, Hop^treet, Edinburgh, Miss 
a high sense of honour, and animated zeal for his Blair. 

profession. Uc entered the army at the age of 30. At London, Mr William Shmrp, the great* 
fifteen, and served his King and country for eat engraver this country (perhaps Europe) lias 

forty-seven years, in all parts of the world, with ever produoed. Uc died as he lived, a believer 

great credit. His many excellent qualities en- in the divine commissioa and miracidous ctXuxqH 
dcared him to an extensive circle of friends, in all tion of the late Joanna Southcotc. 
classes of society, and it may be truly said, that ^ At Kiloonquhar, Fife, Mrs Magdalloe Llian, 
no man ever possessed in a higher d^ee there- wife of Mr John Brewster, printer, 11, bocieCy, 
spect and esteem of his superiors, inferiors, and Edinbuigh. 
equals. 51. At Elgin, Robert Joss, Esq. 

H. At Itarrowgate, in the 19th year of her age, *— At Glasgow, Mr John WiLum, merchant, in 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late Benjamin the 80th year of his age. 

Outram, Esq. of Uutmrly H^L At Alloa, Mrs Janet Paterson, wlfb of &lr 

11. At sea, on board the ship Helen from Trini- Robert Barton, merchant, 

dad, whither he had gone for the recovery of his At the manse of Little Dunkdd, la the i52d 

health, Mr James Hunter second son of year his age, the Rev. Dr Alexander Irvine, 

the late Allan Bogle, Esq. Glasgow. minister of that fiarish. 

20. At hU house in Bridgend, Perth, Patrick ~ At his house, Park-Street Edinburgh, John 
Richardson, Esq. of Flatfleld, sometime one of Brown, Esq. 

the Magistrates of Perth. Aug. 1. In Manchester, where he was mudi re- 

^ At BanlF, Miss Gordon, L<^ie, aged 70* spectra, Alexander Livingston, a native of Uad- 

S2. At Portobello, Mr William Dalmahoy. oington, at the advanced age of 9H years. In the 

At Glasgow, in the 09th year of his age, rarly part of life he served twenty-seven years in 

William Pattison, F^sq. late merchant the Scuts Greys, during the German war. lie 

— At Balnmhi, the Hon. ('laud Irvine Boswell, had two horses shot under him at die meniofidile 

LordHalmuto. battle of Mindem he was severely wounded at 

— Suddenly, in his carriage, at Great Conford, the battle of Ijcfellc, where that distioguiihed 

near Poole, Thomas Macnamara Russell, Esq. corps sufibred very much. He was a pensioner 

Admiral of the White. of Chelsea Hospital nearly fif^ years. He ratoin- 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr James Murray, late ed his faculties till within a few minutes of his 

roinbmakcr, Ilich-strcet* death; and a few days prior to his dissolution hr 

— At Bristol, Mr Stewart Cruicksliank, son of related with enthusiasm the earliest achievements 

the late Rev. Alexander Cruickahank, minister of of his active life. He was buried at tit John's 

Meams. Church with military honours, by order of Lieu- 

24. At Stevenson Muns, Mrs EUzabetli West, tenant-CoUinel Sir Thomas Pate Hankin, coni- 

spouse of William Bogue, Esq. of Kirkland. roanding the Scots Greys, who are now stationed 

— At Leith, Mr iUexandcr Smith, merchant, in Manchester barracks. This geatloman heard 

aged 52. of the death of the old soldier, and with the true 

25. At Halyburton, Berwickshire, after a few feeling of a military min, gave immediate diree- 

days illness, Mr John Fairbaim, long tenant there, tions for his interment to be sanctioned by tlie al¬ 
and author of ** a Treatise on Sheeii-farming, by tendance of a suitable guard, the regimental band 

a I^mmennuir Farmer.” of music, who played solemn dirges, a horse pro- 

26. At Paris, Charles Smith, son of Patrick perly caparisoned, and military moumeni, cem- 

Chienc, Esq. lute of Pluaug. Bisting or a Captain, a subaltern, three serJeants, 

— At Marseilles, Charles Ilowatt of Kilkevan, two uorporaLs, and forty privates. The friends 

Esq. of the deceased were the chief moumcra, and 

— At Mary’s Place, Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Mrs three volltes were fired over the old man’s grave. 

Susan Songster, wife of Mr J^n Parker, ^S.(;. — As Scotscraig House, William Dalgleisn, Esq. 

— At Bdtnbu rgh, tlie Rev. Robert Uoig, one of Scotscraig. 

of the ministers of the parish of St. Numolas, — At manse of Irongray, Mrs Anne Campbell, 

Aberdeen, in the 56th year of Ids age, and the wife of the Rev. Dr Dow, minister of Irougray. 

54th of his ministry. — At Bumhouse, Jc»enh Colder, Esq. 

27- At Corey Park, near Stirling, Win. Drum- — At Burntisland, Mr Andrew Hutchison, 
mund, sen. nurseryman, aged 65. town-clerk. 

— At Ashmore, Robert Gordon, Esq. of Ash- 2. At Godstone, Surrey, on his way to Wor- 

roorc, younger of Invernettie. thing for the Tceove^ of his health, in the 29th 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Miss Bethia H&> year of his age, the Kev. Alexander Waugh, A. M. 

milton. Minister of the Scots church, MUesfs Lane, and 

— At manse of Wamphray, the Rev. Mr Joseph son of the Rev. Dr Waugh, minister of the Soots 

Kirk|iatrick, minister or that tiarish, in the'75th church, WcH-Street. 

year of his age, and 47tii of ms ministry. — At her house in Gilraore-Street, Edinburgh, 

— At South Wellington Place, Glasgow, Henry Mrs Isabella Telfer, widow of Alexander Telfer, 

Thomson, Esq. ^ Esq. of Lusuar. 

28. At Dun House, Miss Erskine of Dun. By 5. Suddenly, at his house. River Bank, forty 
her death the country has lost one of its warmest miles up the Mohawk river. North America, Mr 

and steadiest friends, the neighbourhood a most James Archibald, farmer*, late of the Little Cum- 
cxcellent member of society, and her relations bray, by the Isle of Bute: much respected, 
one of their number whose heart evef riowed — At East Mill, near Brediin, Piurick Wibon, 

with the most sincere affbetion and truest friend- Esq. in the 43d year of his qge* 

shin. Her domestics and dependents Yiave lost « At Ashby*oe-la>Zouch, LdOMterriiire, Mr 

in her a kind and benevolent lady, who hod mudi Thennas Kirkund, an eminent eurgeon of that 

enjoyment In seeing them all oomfortable and town. He was a sem of Dr Kirkland, late a oele- 

happy. The poor never sqi^ied to her without brated phwieian of the samepiooe, ujion whose 

obtaining relief; nor did they even need to apply evidence Earl Ferrers suffered death at Tyburn 

to her, for she herself sought out the distresM as a eommon felon, for shooCii^ his steward, 

the widow, and fatherless, and, without osteota* 4. At Chtitenham, Thos. Jamewm, M.D* aged 
tion, delighted in alleviating their miseries as far 71, where he had bera a resldentphysidon twenty- 
as she could. She bm a long and severe illness two years. • 

with much Cliristian fortitude and resignation, — At Onrnrd, Mrs RLdiardsoti, lady of the late 
and beheld the approach of death with eompo- James Ridiardson, Esn* of Pilfour CasUe, much 

sure and fieace, support^ by the blessed hope of and justly regrettzd. She bore her distrete with 

life and immortality beyond death and the gmve. great magnanimity and Christian fortitude: and 

— At Monmouth, John Charles Colins, M. D. to all who knew her private life site has left an 

of Swaiiiiea. example how to live and how to die. To clothe 
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Uw naked, feed ttie hatigty» and dielter the or< 
phao and fiitherlefia. Kerned to constitute the 
pleasure and happIncM of her life, and the cause 
was only extinct with her breath. Her acts of 
charity and benevolence, which werd not local. 
iMt extended to the abodes of distress where\‘er 
they were, will long he remembered with grate¬ 
ful emotions, especulty by thou who shared her 
bounty. The rtnndns were brought Uom Orrard 
to Pitfour on Saturday, and the funeral tock. 
place on Tugsday. lite tenantry, and others 
from the neighbourhood, to show the deep sorrow 
they felt for the loss of so amiable and useful a 
lady, assembled to pay thrir last tribute of grati¬ 
tude to the memory ol one whose tender and ge- 
nerout heart was ever open to the cry of misery 
and distress, and whose bountiful hand was ever 
ready to administer, to the wants of the sufibring, 
the necessaries and comforts of life, and along 
with these the use of medical aid when neceswy. 

Aug.At numfrics. Mr James Dinniston. late 
merenAUt there. 

At Mary*s Cottage, Trinity* Mrs J. Linning. 

6 . At Tyoefleld. Wiliam Hunter, Esq. 

7> Mrs Jessie Hamilton, wife of John Glassford. 
Hopkirk. Em. W. S., in Uic SHth year of her age. 

9. At Uath, Major-General WHliom Augustine 
Prevost, C. n. son of the late Major-General, and 
Yirother of the late Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Prevost, Bart. 

— At Juniper Green. Colinton, Libut Henry 
Rymer, R. N. 

10. In Lauristan Lane. Edinburgh. Francis, tlio 
only son ctf Leonard Horner. Esq. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Powlett. the widow of 
Lieutenant-Ccuonel Horatio Arxnand Powlett. in 
her 8(}lh year. 

— At (’omhill, in the 64th year of his age. Law¬ 
rence Robertson, Esq. of CornhUl. late Provost 
of Perth. 

11. At Edinburgh. Maria Jane ('rfucic, eldest 
dauiditer of Captain Edmund Cnugic, <» the Hon. 
East India Companjr's service. 

— At Abisdeen, in the 33d year of her age, 
Jane Allan Kidd, dabghter of the Uev. Dr Kidd. 

IS. At at an advanced age* the Rev. 

James Ramuy. formerly minister of the gospel 
in Gla^ow. 

lS..In Upper Qower-Stre^, London, Lucy Bliaa- 
beth. wlfeoi* Lord Maurice Drummond. 

— At Clifton. Lieut. John Bushnao, R. N., aged 
S8. He sailed with Captains Ross and Parry in 
the three north-west' expeditions, and was at¬ 
tached to the overland expe^tion destined for 
Bduing's Strrits. under Cimtmn Franklin. 

14. At Glasgow. Dr William Buchanan, late 
Surgeon of tiie 83d nghnent of foob 

— At Kdinburgh. Mrs Jean Lawton, widow of 
Edward Lawton. Esq. 6f the Island of Jamaica. 

— At his houM« Dean Bank, Captain James 
Matthew. 

13. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Duguid, 
tiiird son of the Rev. John Duguld, minister of 
Evie and Rendal, Orkney, aged 

— At Glauow. in the 88th year of his age, Mr 
John Johnston, formerly mioshipman on board 
H. M« & Royal Oak, 74 guns. A&niral Sir Fult- 
ney MtHoohn, smd. at the period of his decease, 
agent for the Forth and Ctydc Canal Company. 


Aug. 16. At Sandwieli. Mr Freud, landlord of the 
Mailed inn. The deceased, with several young 
men, a few days back, were csduying themMlvea 
in a Add ronoui^ when a blade of grass hy some 
means cut his ibot# «id the wound groduaUy get- 
tiiiw woTK. caused his speedy dissolution. 

T& At Newtown, fttsley. at an advanced age. 
Mi« Mary Rainy. 

— At ArbrcHrth, in the 58th year of his age. 
the Rev. John Cruikdianks, pastor of tiie Scots 
Episa^l Churcdi ther& 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Richardson, sur¬ 
geon and druggist 

17 . At Leith. Peter F. Hay, sem of Mr John 
Hay. ship-owner. 

— At Inverness. Mrs Sirella M*Iver.~ relict of 
the late Rev. Murdodi M*1 vk, minister of Loch- 
alsh. 

— At Mendowsale. near Strathaven. James Mil- 
lar^ Esq. advocate, 

— At Rockhill. Argyllshire. Mrs M'Lochlan. 
Kn. of M*l4U!hl.'un. in the 91gt year of her age. 

IR. At Glasgow. Lieutenant James Joseph Gor¬ 
don. R. N. a(^ 41 years, only son of Captain 
Gordon, late of Gordon Bonk. 

— Mrs Heugh, relict of John Heugh of Cart- 
cows, Esq. 

— At Cupar, Mr Peter Morgan, Supervisor of 
Ejunsc. 

';19. In the 28th year of her age, Susanna David¬ 
son. wife of William Klrkaldy. Esq. merdunt in 
Dundee. 

— At Edinburgh. William Calder, Esq. late 
Lord Provost of that city, much and deeply re¬ 
gretted. 

— At the Bridge of Allan, near Stirling, Mrs 
Ann Thomson, second (ftughter of the late Alex. 
Thomson, tobacconist. Rlinburgh, and spouse of 
Robert Rankin, some time geoKal agent. KaUia- 
rine-Street, there. 

SO. At Dalnaspidalt Blair Atholl, Lieut-Coloncl 
George Johnston, tnother to tiie Right Hon. Lady 
Gray. 

— At London. Thomas Trevor Hampden, Vis¬ 
count Hampden and Baron Trevor of Hromham. 

— At Eden, Mrs Grant Duff, relict of the late 
John Grant, Esq. of Kincardine O'Neil. 

— At Edinbuigh, Mr Daniel Miller, late of the 
Excise. 

SS. At Invcrleith Mains. Mr George Lauder, 
farmer. 

93t At Stranraer. James Mackay, Esq.'merchant, 
Glafgow, in the doth year of his a^. 

Lately. At Tewkesbury, a few days since. Tho¬ 
mas Tippen, a Chelsea, pensioner, in his 100th 
year. The veteran eqjoyed his faculties in toler¬ 
able perfection until a very short period before 
his death. He entered the army in his ‘.^3d year, 
and ser\'ed as a private in the 80th regiment at 
the memorable mttlc of Mindcn, as well as in five 
otlier general actions on the continent. 

— At Okegem, near Ninove. in the Netherlands. 
A woman named Mvie De Brakele^. aged 103. 
She possefi^ her intellectual foculte to ^e hut, 
and her hair was long, black, and tb>k. • 

— On board his Mmesty's ship Owen^lendowcr, 
on his passage home from Che coast o. Africa. Mr 
Thos. Thomson, youngest son of the Rev. George 
Thomson, minister of MelroK. 

• 1 
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THE SCOTTISH GALLOVIDIAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 

This is, beyond all question^ the most extraordinary, not to say, monstrous 
production of the present age. That there are individuals capable of any 
extravagance may well be believed; but here the cause of astonishment is, 
that the press, accommodating as it is to every species of folly, should have 
become subservient to the purposes of such an obscene, drivelling blockhead 
as John Mactaggart. By what ** windlasses and assays of bias” he got it 
to work for him, and throw into the lap of gaping curiosity a work com¬ 
pounded of all that is offensive and abominable, and which ciuiibits intellect 
in the lowest stage of infirmity, must, even in this book-making age, be 
matter of wonder. 

In point of propriety, we should, before taking any notice of his work, 
introduce the reader to its redoubtable author, whose history forms one of 
the most imposing articles in his Encyclopedia. ** The Friday night before 
Keltonhill fair was the night in which I, gomeraU Johnie, first opened my 
mouth in this wicked world.” Ills grandfather’s grandfather, it appears, 
got his head cloven (an accident which was sufficient to lay the foundation 
of a hereditary complaint) at the brack o* Dunbar, fighting in the High*- 
land army against Oliver Cromwell.” "IVliat brank this was, or what a brack 
is, we profess not to know; but of this we are certain, that Old Noll never 
encountered a Highland Host at Dunbar, or elsewhere. His father, we 
are told, is a farmer; and throughout John's '' pilgrimage on earth, from 
the cradle, till this moment, he has never met witn any whom he considered 
had so much native strength of intellect.” Upon no nigher authority than 
the testimony of his son, we shall suppose Mactaggart, senior, to be a most 
judicious personage; and so supposing and believing, but denying to bim 
the attribute of foresight, we sincerely grieve for his domestic afflictions, the 
greatest of all which wc conceive to be the one which developed itself on 

the Friday night before Keltonhill fair." The Jewish law prescribed pe¬ 
nances for the act of involuntary manslaughter; and to a man of tender con¬ 
science, the act, however involuntary, of be^tting such a being as our 
author, must appear equally heinous. John, at an early age, was placed, 
along with some brothers and sisters, under the tuition of a half-grown boy, 

who taught and lashed them occasionally and John was most happy 
when the seed-time commenced, because this Juvenile dominie was tiien 
transferred from the thrashing to the harrowing department. When six 
years of age, our author had no companion at home ** but a bowletj'^the 

* The Scottish Gallovidian Encyclopedia, or the Original, Antiquated, and Natural 
Curiosities of the South of Scotland; containing sketches of eccentric characters and 
curious places, with explanations of singular words, terms, and phrases; interspersed 
with poems, tales, anecdotes, &c., and various other strange matters; the whole 
illustrative ^ the ways of the peasantry, and mannep of Caledonia; drawn out and 
alphabetically arrang^. By John Mactaggart. 
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bird of Minerva ; and tliis bird having fallen a victiin to the malice of a 
dunghill-cock, John ‘‘ mourned about it many a day/' more than ever Mi¬ 
nerva will mourn for the death of himself. Next he was sent to a Latin 
school; and as he “ could learn nothing about it,” he was “ lashed up 
stairs and down stairs, and was saved, he believes, from dying an uvinaiural 
death, from his parents’^/z^/Z/z^'* from Lennox Plunton, to the farm of Torrs, 
in the parish of Kirkcudbright.” Now, John and we differ loio cwlo re¬ 
specting what is a natural death. To have been lashed out of existence for 
stupidity would, in his case, have been the most natural death in the world; 
and as to the pedagogue who made the experiment, we laud him for it/' 
and much regret that it did not succeed, which we attribute to John's run¬ 
ning up stairs and down stairs,” instead of remaining stationary during the 
trying operation. This i>cdagoguc we take to have been a most philanthro¬ 
pic individual. No one would submit to the laborious task.of extinguish¬ 
ing vitality in such a mass of brute matter, but from some high and bene¬ 
volent motive. Whether it was to make an atonement for the philoproge¬ 
nitive proceedings of the father, or to save his country from a future deluge 
of nonsense, we cannot determine, though no one will doubt that one or 
other of these must have been his object. 

Our author was now removed to another academy, the master of which 
he thus eulogizes : In truth, Mr Caig is an excellent teacher ; he gives 
Nature fair play; he lets the scholars pursue their own inclination, be 
what it will. If 1 have any learning, or any genius about me, to this man 
am 1 indebted for their improvement. Had he been a dominie who gave out 
tashs^ who obliged the scholars to learn this, and then that, who made a 
slave of the mind when in its tender state, and who valued the feelings no¬ 
thing, I, Mac, would never have been heard of.” The above passage is 
not only the best piece of writing in the whole book, but is eminently logical. 
Had the worthy Mr Caig pursued a course of education opposite to that 
which he did, it is possible he might have taught Mac to form a humble 
and becoming estimate of his own abilities; in which case he never would 
have been led, by a rampant vanity, to exhibit himself as a laughing-stock to 
the British public. He thus proceeds: 1 should have crawled about, a 

mean artificial worm of man’s Jbrmation, without one spark of Nature's fire 
about me which, after all the compliments paid to Iiis father’s astonish¬ 
ing good sense, really reduces the good old man to the rank of a worm- 
breeder. Our author was next despatched to the school of Kirkcudbright, 
where '' he laid all the school below him, with the mathematics but could 
make nothing of I'rench. “ In his thirteenth year he took a huff at schools 
and schoolmasters altogether, leaving them both with disgust /' so he would 
learn a trade, and wrote to two respectable bookselling firms in Edinburgh, 
also to a printer in Dumfries, expressing his wish to become an apprentice ; 
but neither bibliopolists nor printer would return him an answer! He then 
felt a melancholy working in on him, which he will never get rid ofand 
which was caused by his mother one night communicating to him the alarming 
truth, that there‘would come a day on which he should die, and be cover¬ 
ed up with cold mould in a grave ' He next became bookish^inclined/’ 
and started on foot for Edinburgh College. But before this time, 1 had 
taken a ramble through England,”—at the heels of a drove of nolt, we pre- 
sume,~“ bad been often in love, had wrote poetry, and the devil knows 
what. 1 have rhymed since ever 1 remember, but I keeped dark. After 
passing a hard winter in Edinburgh, attending my favourite natural classes, 
reading from libraries, writing for Magazines, f credat Judwus ! ) and what 
not, 1 returned to the rural world in the spring; and the next winter 1 went 
back to Edinburgh, hut not to attend the College, though that was the ap¬ 
parent motive. 1 never received any good from attending the University.” 


* This same melancholy, it would seem, was so intense as to superinduce a severe 
bodily ailment, which he feelingly alludes to in the following articles: Nocks—L ittle 
beautifiil hills ; Nockshinnie and Nocktannie used to be favourite nocka of mine; to 
these places 1 would ateal sometimes, when melancholy act acre upon me, and ao get 
ease** 
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^Vlien he arrive<3 at the age of twenty-one^ or what lawyers, by courtesy, 
would call the years of discretion, he composed a Pindaric Ode, having the 
title of jMac in Majovy* and from which we select the following stanzas; 


Now MaCy upon the Soloway shore, 
Whar scamaws skirl, and pellocks snore. 
And whilks and muscles cheep; 

Whar puffins on the billows ride. 

And dive ndown the foaming tide, 

For sillar-fry sae deep. 

• • • • • 

Tlirough ilka turning o' the year, 

1 moil and hrosc awa, 

£’en out in winter 1 appear, 

Ainang the froH and snaw— 

Cauld ploddcring, and foddering, 
The nowt amang the biels, 

Then curling and hurling. 

The chaiinelstane at spiels. 

A luncly melancholy lad, 

Anv. quarter wlscy three quartern rnady 
IVV gloomy brow a' burning, 

• • « « « 

I'll never ha’c a poet’s name, 

Nur in the gaudy house of fame 
Knjoy a wee bit garret ; 

The clinking 1 may hit, hooh, hoo. 


As also could the cockatoo, 

Or green Brazilian parrot. 

• « « « • 

The muse whiles, refuse w'hilcs, 
To lend poor Mac a lift. 

She’ll sneer me, and jeer me, 

And winna come in tift. 

• • • • • 

For a’ sae shortly'a I ha’e been 
Uj>on this warr what 1 ha’e seen, 

Rig bubbles never ending $ 

How' mony millions ither nosing, 

How mony thousands peace pro|)osing, 
Vet the de'ils ne'er mending. 

Broils wi* pens, and broils wi' swords, 
And graves wi* bouks a cramming. 
Gloomy plots, and lofty words, 

Silly man a shamming— 

But brattle, and rattle, 

My slavering gomfs, awa, 

I’m fearless, and careless, 

O’ you baith ane and a'. 

» • • « • 


Thus sings the undaunted Mac, and, after intimating his arrival in 
London, finishes his own biography. 

As for his work, we have already characterised it. That it is utterly de¬ 
fective in grammar, and even in punctuation and orthography, is saying the 
least of it. There are many individuals, illiterate, but of strong good senso, 
who are capable of writing a book both instructive anep entertaining; and 
there are pedants, having the most sacred regard for the head of Priscian, 
who have not a fact nor a thought to communicate which the world would 
thank them for. The author’s case, however, is more hapless than either ; 
for he neither can write, nor has he materials for writing upon. There is 
not a ploughman or mechanic, we venture to say, so profoundly ignorant of 
the commonest subjects as feliis same John Mactaggurt; there is not one so 
eminently deficient in good taste; and there is not a trull upon the streets 
so vicious and depraved as to indulge, as he has done, in the most loathsome 
obscenities. Until reading his work, it never struck us that mental 7iasiineaa 
had its degree; but we now find that there are things so rank and gross 
in Nature," as to have been hitherto shunned by those reputed the most 
lewd and shameless; which things our author has not only ventured to 
handle, but handles con spiritOy and with the most cxtatic delight. His 
mind has its natural repose upon filth, and is invigorated by its exhalations. 
He reminds one of the gambols of a boar, exalting, to its own infinite sa- 
tisfiiction, the stench of the mire which it wantons in, by the clumsy but 
forcible action of its cloven feet; and that not a doubt may exist of the 
foulness of his mind, he assures us that he admires the manners of the 
foumart (pole-cat) before those of bawdronSy (the cat,) and a brock (badger) 
more than a lap-dog** In his Introduction, he expresses his belief that 
his book is mostly the work of instinct / that the conception of it was 
created in his skull, when that thick skull itself was created, and after¬ 
wards expanded as it expandedall which, we verily believe: still we be¬ 
lieve that this wondrous conception owes partly its maturity a rather 
general and very lamentable misconception prevalent among simpletons 
imported from the country into a town ; namely^ that the surest mark of 
genius and spirit is to soar above the decencies of life; and to astonish the 
natives," upon returning home, by displaying an intimate acquaintance with 
the most hidden mysteries of blackguardism. 
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The plan of the work, 60 far as we can understand it, is to give an expla¬ 
nation of words and phrases peculiar to Galloway, and of notable indi¬ 
viduals who have flourished in that district. Throughout the whole, there 
is distributed a vast deal of original poetry by the author, of which the 
reader has already had a sufficient specimen. As for the words and phrases, 
nineteen out of twenty of them, at least, are not Gallovidian, but truly 
Scotch, and perfectly intelligible over the whole kingdom; they are to bo 
found in every glossary; and the whole of our author's merit consists in 
obscuring their meaning by absurd explanations and false spellings. To 
prove the first part of this projiosition, we have only to copy tl>e following 
words which occur under the letter A. A\ abesy aheigh, ablinsy aboony 
ahreedy adisty agleCy aftin, aiu, airns, allicreeshy amaist, anklety asksy asklenty 
assy for ashesy ail^sUaCy auldy auld^farrenty aumricy auniicy awmousy ayonty 

dfc. A number of words occur which arc purely English, but which John 
Mactaggart, in his ignorance of that fact, has presumed to convert into 
Gallovidian, by taking a few liberties with the proper orthography, e. g,, 
acquavitoBy spelled by John, ackainty, ackwavitpy or ackwa! ashterworky 
spelled aislerwark; elm-trecy spelled alom-tree; an, the old English syno- 
nyme of y, and used for y over all Scotland, but which our author assures 
us is ** us^ frequently for than —then ashet, spelled aschei, and so on, 
Ey the same process docs he make the Scotch word haverin Gallovidian, by 
spelling it averin, and so with many others. The words which are not English 
or Scotch are, with a few exceptions, such as belong to no dialect whatever. 
It is well known, that, in Scotland, when an old woman is at a loss for a word 
by which to express an idea, she invents one for the occasion, which, if it 
happens to be very significant, from any analogy between the sense and 
the sound, comes into limited and*temporary circulation in the family, and 
probably the neighbourhood. All such bastard words, at least so many of 
them as John could pick up, he wishes to make classical, and accordingly 
favours us with their explanations. We have, for example, blinnie, which 
the poor creature thus renders, a person mimicaiing the blind blumfy 
** a stupid loggerhead of a fellow, who will not brighten up with any 
weather, who grunys at all genuine sports, and sits as sour as the devil, 
when all around him are joyous bluttevy a foolish man, rather of the 
ideot stamp;" and ** n name fora foolish dog;" and these words, 
which all occur in the course of one pa^, this bbimfy bluticry and boaf, 
would i^rsuade us are Gallovidian. Of the meaning of some words he is 
totally ignorant. Birshy he has, to bristle, though, to Scotsmen, it noto¬ 
riously is a culinary term, signifying, to make crisp by heating. His cty- 
molomes are most amusing, from their marvellous stupidity. Bedali., 
whi(£ is just the English beadle, he thus explains: “ a grave«digger; 
for why> he beds us mostly all** Bebb—W e are said to bebb ourselves 

with any thing, when we fill ourselves too full—the tide, when full, is said 
to be bebbinfu *;—the wo^ comes from bibey the Latin and English word /'* 
“ Akthum.—T he name, in some parts of the country, for that repast taken 
in the evening, oalled^ovr-Aovrj, anciently termed e^enskanks. This Antrum 
came from the old Erench, a dsn or cave^ now Antrum' time is den time, 
then some animab go to their dens; the sun also is said to sink to Yda den 
or cave 1!!" 

The observations we have made only extend over the articles ebssed under 
the heads A and B ; and yet they do not comprehend a tenth part of Mac's 
deplorable blunders. It has b^n seen that he has a passion for natural 
history ; and so proiound is bis acquaintance with it, that he believes those 
singular substances, called adder^headsy to be actually made by adders, the 
services of seven old adders, with manes on their backs," being requir^ to 
the making of each; though we had thought it a settled point, that those 
bei^s, like what John Macta^rt himself would have been but for Dominie 
Caig, were of man's formation, without cme spark of Nature's fire about 
themand, in all probability, were the salgect of barter by the Phoenicians 
with our savage ancestors. 

John's knowledge of the history of his country is equally profound. 
** Black Douolak, (spelled with a double a) perhaps the greatest villain 
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ever known in Galloway ; his den was the Castle of Thrave,'* (Thrieve is the 
name;) a befitting keep for the tiger ; he kceped the country round him in 
awe for many a-day; even the Scotch kings could make nothing of him. 
He caused Lord Kircubrie, M'Lcllan, to be hanged by a rope from a pro* 
jeeting stone in his castle wall, yet to be seen, and took his dinner calmly 
while his hangmen were doing so. Some say he was durked (pro dirkedJ 
in Annandale ; but how he came by his death is unceidain ; however, he did 
not die a natural death/' Truly, John M'Taggart, thou art the most con¬ 
summately impudent of all living blockheads. The Douglas in question 
(who is here evidently supposed to be some Galloway laird,) was VV^il- 
liam, eighth Earl of Douglas; the person whom he put to death at Tbrieve 
Castle was not a Lord Kirkcudbrignt, for that title was not created until 
about two centuries afterwards, but M*Lellan, tutor of Bombie, an ancestor 
of the Kirkcudbright family; M*Lellan was not banged at all, but was be¬ 
headed in the court-yard, while his uncle, Sir Patrick Gray, who had 
brought the king's letter, requiring the Earl to deliver up his prisoner, was 
entertained in me castle; and so far from the manner of Douglas' death 
being uncertain, his murder, by the hands of his own Sovereign, James 11., 
in Edinburgh Castle^, is one of the most flagrant events in Scotch history. 

John’s taste for the sublime and beautiful in Nature is no less conspicu¬ 
ous than his knowledge of natural and national history. Carlinwork Loci), 
(a slieet of water about the size of Duddingstone Loch, and absolutely with¬ 
out rocks, headlands, and trees,) he tells us, is not to be matched, excepi- 
ing by Loch Lomond, Loch Kettrin, and some others of the lovely High¬ 
land lakes," though we do not know one Highland lake which is not infi¬ 
nitely superior to it; that it is not behind Winander ; and that, at certain 
seasons, “ the thing** i. e, the lake, “ becomes Killamey at once !** And he 
concludes his animated description, by inviting a bard of the name of Kel- 
vic to publish a poem upon it. ' 

But all John's sins of omission and commission are venial when com¬ 
pared with the outrageous liberties which he has taken with the names and 
private histories of various individuals; obscure, perhaps, but, on that very 
account, more sensitive of scandal, and, wc shall presume, most respectable 
in their stations. The very praises and compliments of such a man must be 
vastly distressing to a rational person, for of his book it may justly be suiil, 

I ■ ■ I nought enters there 

Be it of what quality and pitch soever, 

But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a moment.** 

But when wc see the reputations of females trodden under the hoofs of this 
capricious, savage animal, to whose ears the groans of wounded modesty, 
and the profane laughter of the rabble, are music, and who exults in his 
headlong course, in proportion to the havoc and terror which ho occasions, 
our indignation far exceeds our almost infinite contempt. It strikes us as a 
humiliating instance of the insecurity of human happiness, that the most 
drivelling ninny who can wield a pen, has it in his power to excruciate the 
feelings, and destroy the peace of mind, of the most intellectual and most 
virtuous. 

The present is the only book we happen to know from which some in¬ 
formation may not be gleaned; and, in that respect alone, is a complete 
monstrosity. There happens, however, to be two, or at the utmost, Uirec 
rustic bon^mots worth repeating; and there are also a few fragments of old 
popular rhymes which deserve to be put upon record. Such rhymes are va¬ 
luable, as affording an insight into the poetical staple which existed among our 

* This act of royal treachery is commemorated in the foUowUig maledictory Uucs, 
which tradition hM preserved: 

Edinburgh Castle, town, and tower, 

God grant ye sinke for sinne; 

And that for the bloody dinner 
Earl Douglas got therein. 
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simple-hearted peasantry in ** the oldan time,” into the play of their fancy and 
spirits, and into the seniimenial tone and colouring of every-day life, as they 
endured or enjoyed it, which is not to be obtained from a higher quarter. 
Professed poets fashion their tastes upon pre-existing models ; and, reject¬ 
ing all that belongs to their own times, whether of the real or the imagined, 
as undignified and vulgar, they too uniformly draw their thoughts and sen¬ 
timents from the common storehouse of the classics. They address them¬ 
selves, not to the people, but to a refined class, who have found the standard 
of excellence in the literature of two ancient nations, whose history, religion, 
and customs, and, of course, imaginative associations, are wholly different 
from our own ; and, when they do touch upon a subject existing and pre¬ 
sent, they, instead of conjuring up the associations properly connected with 
it, convey it out of its own atmosphere of sentiment and feeling, into one 
utterly foreign to its being. Burns is a most splendid exception to these re¬ 
marks ; but Burns originally composed with no design of publishing, and 
for the applause of those in his own condition of life; and wc repeat, that 
it is in the unartificial rhymes of rustics writing as he did, that wc must ex¬ 
pect to discover the shreds of that aerial mantle, woven in the loom of their 
fancy, which invested all things, animate and inaminate, that our ancestors 
looked and reflected upon. 

We are therefore very far from objecting to the preservation of all but 
forgotten rhymes, such as the following, however puerile and uncouth : 


O, my pow again is free frae pain, 

I am like mysell again, 

For twall hours 1 ha’e lain 
Upon my AlUcompain, O*; 

Whan howstin made me unco sair, 

Whan my poor breast wud rack and rair, 
1 drank the broc^it haled me tair. 

The broe o* AlUcompain, O*. 

Whan I cam o'er the lap o* Tyne, 

1 met a drove o* Highland swine. 

Some o*em block, some o*em brown, 
Some o'em rigget o'er the crown ; 

Sic a drove o’ Highland swine 
1 ne'er met on the tap o* Tyne. 

A Riddle* 

Sit and see the swallow flee, 

Gang* and hear the gowk yell. 

See the foal afore the minnie’s e'e. 

And luck that year will fall thysel*. 


Dream, dream, that the ocean’s queem ; 
Dream, dream, that the moon did beam. 
And the morning will hear ttic waves roar. 
And the sun through the clouds will not 
find a bore. 

Stane Chack, devil tak' 

They wha harry my nest. 

Will never rest, will meet the |)est, 

De’il break their lang l)ack, 

Wha my eggs wad tak’, tak*. 

There was an auld man stood on a stane, 
Awa i’ the craft his leefu’ lane, 

And cried on his bonny sleek kyc to him 
hame : — 

Kitty my Mailly, Kitty her mither, 
Kitty my doc, and Kitty nUlswither, 
Rangletie, Spangletie, Crook and Cowd- 
rye; 

And these were the names o' the auld 
man's kye. 


The following verses, very imperfectly put together by'our author, belong 
to a game which is played at the firesides of the peasantry : 


“ Hey, Wullie Wine, and How Wullie 
Wine, 

1 hope for hame ye'Jl no incline, 

You'd better light, and stay aU night. 
And 1*11 gie thee a lady fine." 

“ Wha will ye gie, if I wi* you bide. 

To be my bonny blooming bride, 

And He down lovely by my side ?'* 

I'll gie thee Kate o' Dinglebell, 

A bonny body like yoursel'.” 

I’ll Stick her up in the pear-tree, 

Sweet and meek, and sae is she; 

1 lo'cd her ance, but she's no for me, 

Yet 1 thank you for your courtesy.^* 


I’ll gie thee Rosie o' the Cleugh, 

I'm sure she’ll please thee weel cncugh.” 

“ Up wi’ her on the bane dyke, 

She’ll be rotten or 1 be r 2 |)c ; 

She’s mode for some other, and no for me, 
Yet I thank you for your courtesy.” 

“ Then I’U gie thee Nell o’ sweet Spring- 
kell, 

O’er Galloway she bears the bell.” 

I’ll set her up on my bed-head. 

And feed her weel wi’ milk and bread ; 
She’s for nae ither but just for me, 

Sae I thank you for your courtesy.” 
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The following occur in another rustic game, in which a brooil of chickens 
is represented by some of the party, their dam by one, and a or kite, by 
another:— 


“ What are you for wf the pot, gudcmail ? 

Say what are you for wV the pot ? 

We dinna like to see you, gudexnan, 

Sae thraug about this st>ut. 

We dinna like you ava, gudeman, 

Wc dinna like you ava, 

Are you gaun to grow a fflcd, gudeman ? 
And our necks draw and tliraw ?'’ 

‘‘Your minnie, burdies, you maun lae, 
Ten to niy nocket 1 maun hae. 

The next belongs 

King and Queen o* Cantclon, 

How mony miles to Babylon ? 


Ten to my e'ensbanks, and ere I gae lyc, 
lu my wame 1*11 lay twa dir^^en u* yc 
by.” 

tt Try’t than, tiy’t than, do what ye canj 

Maybe you maun toomer sleep the night, 
gudeman s 

Try*t than, try*t than, Gled-wylic frae the 
heugh, 

I’m no sae saft, Gled-wylie, you'll iln’ me 
baiild and teugh.” 

to another game;— 

Sax or seven, or a lang eight. 

Try to win there wi’ candle-light.’* 


The following are incantations, supposed to be by witches ; and possess, 
we think, as much of the horrible as tne celebrated ones in Macbeth :— 


In the pinglc or the pan. 

Or the harnpan o’ man. 

Boil the heart’s bluid ci’ the tade, 
Wi’ the tallow o’ the gled ; 
Hawket kail, and hen dirt. 

Chew’d cheese, and chicken-wort; 
Yellow puddocks, champit sma*. 
Spiders ten, and gellocks twa ; 
Sclaters twall, frae foggy dikes, 
Bumliees twenty, frae their bikes ! 
Asks frae stinking lochcns blue. 
These will make a bitter stew : 
Bachelors maun ha’c a charm ; 
Hearts they ha’e lu’ o’ harm : 

Ay the uulder, ay the caulder. 
And the caulder ay the baulder ; 
Taps sac white, and 
Snapping maidens o’ fifteen. 
Mingle, mingle, in the pinglc ; 
Join the cantrip wi’ the jingle. 


Now we sec, and now we sec. 

Plots a’ poaching, ane, twa, three. 

Yirbs for the blinking queen, 

Seeth now when it is e’en ; 
Booriree-berries, yellow gowans, 
Berry.rasps, and berry-rowans ; 
Pe’il’s milk frae thrissels suft. 
Clover blades frae alf the craft; 
Binwud leaves, and blin’men’s ba’s, 
Heathcr>bells, and wither’d haws; 
Something sweet, something sour, 
Time about wi’ mild and dour. 
Hinnie-suckles, bluidy fingers, 
Napplc roots, and nettle stingers ; 
Bags o’ bees, and gall in bladders. 
Gowks* spittles, pizion adders ; 

May dew, and himarts’ tears, 

Nool shearings, nowts’ neers. 

Mix, mix, six and six, 

And the auld maids’ cantrip tix. 


Nor the brawnet Conochworm 
Quoth Mary l.cc, as she sat and did greet, 
A-dadding wi’ the storm; 

Nowthcr like I the yellow-wym’d ask, 
’Neath the root o’ yon aik tree, 

Nor the hairy adders on the fog that bask ; 
But waur I like Robin-a-Rec* 

O ! hatefu' it’s to hear the whut*throat 
chark, 

Frae out the auld taff-dike; 

And wha likes the e’ening singing lark. 
And the auld moon-boughing tyke ? 

O ! 1 hate them, and the ghaist at e’en, 
Near the bower o’ puir Mary Lee $ 


But ten times waur lo’e 1, 1 ween, 

That vile chield Robin-a-Rce. 

O! sourer than the green bullistcr. 

Is a kiss o' Robin-a-See, 

And the milk on the ta^’s back I wad 
prefer, 

To the poison on hta Ups that be. 

« • • • » 

Ere that, my lum did bonnily reck, 

Fa’ bien and clean was my ha’. 

At my ingle then my spawls I cu’d bcek. 
When that swall’d the wreath o’ snaw. 
O I ance I liv’d happily by yon bonny 
burn, 

The world was in love wi* me; 


We are not aware, that, in the whole body of Scottish poetry, there is to 
be found a finer specimen of the wailings of dark and settled despair, than 
the following song, which at least equals the very pathetic, but more modish 
one of Lifidy BothweWs BamenU 

I dinna like the Meg-o’-mony-feet 
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But now T maun oit *neath the cauld drift, 
and mourn. 

And curse black Robln-a-Ree* 

Then whudder awa, thou bitter-biting 
blast. 

And sough through the scrunty tree, 


COct. 

And amoor me up in the snaw fti* fast. 
And ne*er let the sun me see; 

O f never melt awa, thou wreath o* 
snaw. 

That's sae kind in graving me; 

But hide me ay frae the scorn and gafTaw 
O* villains like Robin-a-Ree. 
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We can afford roora only for one other effusion of the rustic muse; but 
which, though our author avers it to be ancient, we are ready to take our 
corporal oath is his own genuine composition 

Puddock reed is fu* o' een, But Kelly's twa beats them clean-«» 

And every ec's a powhead ; She is a charming powhead ! 

We have selected the following as the best of John's anecdotes, but have 
found it necessary to correct both his orthography and punctuation;—'* A 
person once told the celebrated Billy Marshall, the tinkler, that whisky was 
a slow poison. ' It must be dev'lish slow, indeed,’ quoth the gypsy chief, 

* for 1 ha’e tooted it o'er in nogginfu’s now for mair than a hunnor year, 
and am to the fore yet, hale and feer.* He died when ISO years of age." 

'* Once as a priest was going to his church, on the Sabbath day, to hold 
forth, he espied Andrew Gemmel pondering deeply upon something that 
lay on the road, and stepping seriously round it. The clergyman came up, 
and seeing wHat the object was, said, ' Well, An'ro, what's this that seems 
to be puzzling you so ? For my part, 1 see nothing but a horse-shoe on the 
road.' * Dear me !' returned the gaberlunzie, with uplifted hands, 
' what disna that lear do ! 1 have gloured at that shoe now the best part 
o' half-an-hour, and de’il tak* me gif 1 could say whether it was a horse* 
shoe or a mare-shoe.’" This story, by the bye, is not Gallovidian, at least 
it has circulated in Lanarkshire from time immemorial. 

We are tempted to give the half of another anecdote, (it concludes with 
what seems to be a piece of private scandal,) as a rich example of that dry 
and matter-of-fact irony for which our countrymen are distinguished. ** A 
man on horseback once came up with another rider, while going to^ Dum¬ 
fries rood-fair. Quoth the first, * Whar' come ye frae, guid man, gin afie may 
speir ?’ ' E'en out o' the parish o* Co'end,' replied the other. ' 1 was think- 
in* sae,* regained the first, ' for, like a' your parish fo'k, ye sit far back on 
the hin'erpart o' the beast.” 

We have now extracted from John's book whatever is at all readable in 
it; and the enormous mass of rubbish that remains we consign-to the obli¬ 
vion which it merits. We have noticed the work, not for the purpose of 
directing the finger of Scorn towards its author, (who is digniP^d far beyond 
his merits by any notice whatever,) but because we consider the work as 
forming the apex of a sort of era in the literature of Scotland—an era dis¬ 
tinguished by the appearance of a numberless host of the most impudent 
quacks and pretenders. It dates Us commencement from the clays of Burns, 
whose extraordinary success conjured up, with fearful rapidity, imitators 
in every quarter. And, what is peculiarly unfortunate, those upon whom 
his example has operated most powerfully, are the most singularly destitute 
of poeticu talent. Had they felt the beauties of Burns's poetry, they must 
also have felt a consciousness of their own infinite inferiority; but the truth 
is, that all they perceived about his writings was, that they were in rhyme, 
and in the Scottish dialect; and the inference was, that to rhyme in their 
mother tongue was all that was necessary to constitute them poets. We 
need not dwell upon the tempting facilities which the unfixedness and lu¬ 
bricity of the language present to such candidates for the wreath of Apollo. 
But tiiis was not allit was not enough that every villa^ and ole-nouse 
should have its poet. The faults of a great man most impose upon the 
understandings of little men, and are most aptly imitated by them. Burns 
had his faults, both as a man and a poet; though the former of these will 
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be “ burnt and purged away," from the recollection of posterity, by tlio 
intense admiration felt for his genius. As a man, he un<]uestionably hud 
a proclivity to sensual pleasures. In his poetry there is much gratuitous 
coarseness ; and the independence which he displays, though certainly real 
and sincere, has much the air of dogged and invidious sullenness. His 
epigrams, too, are far beneath par. We are not aware that any of bis 
biographers have stated, whatVc know to be a fact, that he once conceived a 
passion for the writings of Martial, and hence was led into occasional at¬ 
tempts at imitation. Hut Burns had not the faculty of wit in any perfec¬ 
tion ; his humour was rich and broad beyond comparison ; he cuultl flash 
witlicring and deadly scorn upon meanness, and lash hypocrisy into mortal 
agonies with the thongs of ridicule and sarcasm; but in wit, as we have 
said, he was really defective;—and hence we find, in his epigrarniiiatie 
poetry, endeavours to communicate to it a preternatural strengtii, by fre¬ 
quent references to subjects which are startling to frail mortality. 

One other remark, regarding the writings of this illustrious man. An 
action may be highly praiseworthy in itself, and yet attended with sotue 
bad, along with many good consequences. The services which Burns ren¬ 
dered to the cause of rational religion, in the war which he waged against 
pseudo-piety and fanaticism, were invaluable; and, but for him and Byron, 
hypocrisy and humbug, both political^ and religious, might, ere this, have 
been all-triumphant. But, as with some, the outward show and trappings 
of piety arc mistaken for the substance, so, by others, a hostility to suoli 
show and trappings is mistaken for an impious spirit; and it has so ha]i- 
pened, that, while the great body of hypocrites have found it their interont 
to represent Burns as an anti-rcligionist, the profligate and shallow-minded 
arc well disposed to consider him in that light. 

These being the faults of Burns, and such the mistakes prevailing re¬ 
specting him, it is easy to conceive what is the general character of his imi¬ 
tators. Eirsi, they deem drunkenness an indispensable qualification to the 
oiHcc of poet;—a whisky-still is their true Castalian spring, in which all of 
them must be anabaptised; and then they can rhyme and rave to some pur¬ 
pose about poor Burns and poor Ferguson, and suggest pleasing and egotis¬ 
tical parallels. Next, they must swagger about their independence, and be 
as egregii' isly vain of tattered garments as if they were an inspiring mantle 
dropt upon them by one of the Muses. Then their works must be replete 
with the most disgusting ribaldry, and show a supreme contempt of all 
human and divine restraints. They must write poetical epistles, too, one 
to the other, and receive epistles in return, all stuffed, of course, with hy¬ 
perbolical praise; and must take care to abuse critics as so many pick¬ 
pockets, fur preventing them from picking the pockets of the lieges. Our 
friend John is a fair sample of the squad, only, if we are to believe him, he 
was never addip^^ed to strong potations. It has already been seen that he 
has a violent antipathy to school-discipline, but he also has a great dislike 
to the simple ceremony of marriage, as performed by our Church,—to 
Clergymen in general,—and to every thing, in short, that fetters the free 
will of man. And, we observe, that, in the whole of his poems, excepting 
those which arc absolutely smutty, the word hell or damnation is introduced 
with true profligate levity. 

The work before us bears evidence to the innumerable swarm of poets, 
who chirp out their feeble notes, like so many hedge-sparrows, in the single 
district of Galloway. The self-complacency with which Mac passes judg*^ 
ment upon their respective talents is vastly diverting—no less so than the 
compliments which some of them heap upon himself. We shall select a few 
of his multifarious notices of brother bards. Geobdie Wishart—- An 
eminent rustic bard, and one of the most honest and social of men. * * * 
As to his poetic talents, few there are who have the pleasure of estimating 
them, as they have not yet been fairly laid before the world’s myrroscopic 
eye. * * ^ There is not much wildness and madness about them; they 
are simple and halcsome, not unlike the strain of Allan Ramsay. His 
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General Revieuf^ and Eternal Almanack^ are, indeed, superior to most rustic 
poems in my knowing. Their plots, and the way in which they arc handled, 
prove (ieordy to be a man of genius.” Our friend Mac bad made Ins 
friend Geordy a present of Macubau, in return for which the latter sends 
the former a poem, commencing thus: 

Sir, I gat yer sang wi’ the fine hfacabaa. 

For which I gi*e naething, but thanks, that arc sma’. 

To see sic a poet, and few there do know it, 

Why do ye conceal tic a talent ava 

" Gerhond the Poet.— What a difference there is between this bard 
and the one just sketched. John Gerrond the ^ 02 /% and George Wuslinrt 
the saire. The first, an honour to the Muses, the other a disgrace. He was 
bred a blacksmith,—went to America,—drank and frolicktd in the world 
beyond the flood,—came back again, tilting over the vihile^fop'd surges of 
the Gulf of Florida, (to use his own language;) then published, at various 
times, stuff he termed poems, shameless trash, appearing as if they had been 
dug out of the lovely bosom of an ass7nidden. For all there is inueh about 
him deserving my attention ;—some genuine madness, vanity, and foJly. 
* * • Poor Gerrond, I wont hurt thee; thou hast been injured mueli 

already by the destiny of thy stars; for Burns, you say, was very lucky, in 
appearing at the time he dici. He just got the start of you by a few years, 
and took up all those sulyects which was befitting your Muse. • • • So 
(Jerrond is a strange creature, and perhaps there never was any being moved 
about more independent than he in c/o^rvand a ruffled sark, for which he luts 
wy highest praise. • • • It is far from wze to discourage the efforts of 
genius; I am quite on the side of a young poet, if I have any penetration (o 
see he is on tjie rifrht side o’ the dyke; but, holi, ho, Gerrond was 
there, and is too old to spoil over.” 

“ Kermont, the Tanner.—A good composer of songs, and a Gallovi¬ 
dian bom and bred, I believe. * » • His songs arc very natural, and 

contain some good strokes of humour. I could name twenty personsy and 
wore, in the South of Scotland, who write songs, but then their effusions 
are so made up of art, that I refrain from speaking of them. Kerrnont, 
though, methinks, is an exception.” 

Miller o' Minnieive. —Somewhere in the South of Scotland, a tra-^ 
vcllcr may fall in with (by searching every nook) a village, or, more pro¬ 
perly, a clauchany termed Minnieive. Its latitude and longitude have neviT 
yet been properly ascertained; a thing, by the bye, much wanted now, as 
the place is every day getting farther into vogue. It will soon eclipse Arn- 
bleside on the lakes, as a hamlet of celebrity; for there is the abode of a 
miller, with whom, for poetry, and a thousand other fine things, no laker 
can be coippared. Respecting this personage, none but poets can see or 
have any dealings, but to them he keeps not in utter darkness ; so 1 shall 
just give my readers a peep of him from behind the cloud/' I’he Miller of 
Minnieive thus addresses John Mactaggart: 


The millcr*s muse, though, is unfit 
To praise thee, Johnie, for thy wit, 

But, like si wise man, ye'll submit 

To glimmer owre me; 
The tod he kens a halesomc bit, 

Sae won’t devour me. 

WiU, Shdkspcare and the ploughman 
liohbie 


Though they could dnnrc in Nature’s 
lobby, 

Wi* mciklc glee; 

Then how can I, a dusty dubbie. 

Do aught wi’ ihee ? 

The world at large may j(An and ihanl\ 
And ^mang the fret o' modernt rank 

ycy 


Wad baiih he hcaiy too, wi* thejohhyy 

** Trotter 0 ' New Gallowa. —Lately Mr T. published some rustic 
Gallovidian tales, the which I am yver far from disliking, though I have 
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lieard them railed against; they are homely told^ in a half poetic^ half Os- 
sianic strain^ and contain contented feelings. • * * Rusticity is of shiv, but 
steady growth; as to his sister, I hope she will not lay aside her pen; 
wherever 1 be, she may rely on me, as a steady, though unknown friend; the 
hook on Heraldry, 1 do not know how it may do, but success to trade! There 
is some gentieman, too, besiiles Mr Trotter, in the Moorlands, who pub¬ 
lishes books, but without his name. 1 believe it is Barber of Bogue; what 
is he afraid about ? Is it in the nature of Hilltnen to shrink ? No, no. * * * 
The tales of his are tolerable, though, methinks, not just so much as Mr 
Trotter's ; the one has more fancy than the other.** 

** Nicholsok, the Poet. —William Nicholson, the poet; such 

is the truth, and the pleasure I feel in sayings so is of the highest kind. 
William certainly is a rustic bard of the first degree. * * * His banlsbip 
wanders through the country a pedlar, and plays the bagpipes. * * * An a 
song-writer, he may rank with any but Burns. * * My friend William's 
poems are substantial, rustic buildings; his Country Lass is a dear creature, 
and will last at least five hundred years. * ♦ ♦ My wish is, that he will lay 
down the pack for a while, and publish whatever other things in MSS. he 
may have by him.” 

AVe cannot [ircvail with ourselves to abridge in the least the following 
felicitous sketch; —“Quinton Uummlekiun.— A pretty fair (ralloway 
)>lnlosopher and poet, who fiourished, according to the Book of Doomsday, 
kept by Scoot Huichie, in the time come never, three months ago. He was 
a croimie while he lived with the Miller o' Minnieive, and, 1 believe, mar¬ 
ried his kilhnans third daughter, the one with the huck-ieeth. He was fond 
of drinking filthy fluids, and his belly gave birth to some asks and inan^ 
keepers, 1 do not know that 1 have explained man-keepers: they arc a kind 
of nimble lizard, and run about quarry-holes in warm weather. It is said, 
that, like the rohin-brcestle, they are in love with man; hence thfcir name; ainl 
like that bird, no man will harm them. I'hey are serpent-looking creatures, 
which he keeps, as it were. Well, this Quinton flashed about Tihby Sharp¬ 
er s for a few months, but kicked up his heels at last, in Auld Med's anti- 
chamber, after quaffing vitriolic mountain dew. He gave me, when living, 
the meanings of a few rare words, though I difier with him in some respects 
as to their import. Thus peelajlee, he said, was a creature out of its ele¬ 
ment ; a dandy attempting to play with men at the cbannehianc, for the 
dandy looks as if the wind had him peeled, and that he looked as if going to 
////. A being much liker a warm room, sitting by the hip of a lisping lady, 
and a simmering trackfiot, Peclaficcs arc all those who look better on a 
street than they do in the country. It is a strange thing that, termed optics. 
1 wonder those Brewsters, and other chaps who study it, cannot give us 
something to prevent our e*en being misled. Thus, some ladies look well 
in candle-light, and they all look their best in frosty weather. Let no man 
marry a wife in the time of frost, for when a thaw comes, she may disgust 
him. Bullocks look best in snaw; when cattle are transported from * heathy 
fells to flowcry-dells,' they have quite a difterent appearance; ay, ay. 
^Brocks look best catebing bumclocks /’ situation is every tiling. Ihi the 
fore-ground of a Scotch dinner, the haggis should show his hurdies ; and on 
the AucA'the whusky grey-heardy. But to Quinton, as a philosopher, he 
said I was a fool, and he would prove it as fair as ever a mathematician 
proved Buclid's^^'/A into be i^onj A^jinor/ftra, or the Asses Bridge; 
but 1 said it was needless to prove what all my acquaintance knew to be a 
fib ; and that the world would say some day / teas a damned clever fallow, 
one who would do what Archimedes could not do, make this very earth 
tremble in her orbit. The old millwright, and s 2 }cckglass-grind€r said, if 
he had & fulcrum he could do this, as he had a lever ready. Now, I have 
found the fulcrum, which is my mighty—1 was just going to add, genius, 
when Quinton struck me beneath the lag with a hazlc-rung, cut in PluntoT^ 
wud, and laid me sprawling on Kirkcubrie's auld causey, just at Christal'i 
Corner. So farcwcU to him and his philosophy. Let us view him as a iH>etj 
and, firstly, then—* 
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Magarlaa^ the Indian Chiejl to his 7\»rturinff foes* 

Now you begin, take time, lake tiinC) 


At last you’ve, by a crafty turn, 
Magarlaa clutched all alone ; 

Then fire feed, his nerves come burn, 
And roast the flesh from off the bone. 
Why be so long with your death song ? 
Come, set you to, your tortures strong. 


And do not let me go too soon ; 

Keep me down from the cloudy clime. 
For soon I’ll fly beyond the moon : 
Then back again, though you were fain, 
I will not coroe to bear again. 


Then have you got your irinchers hot ; 

So, where then will ye go begin ? 
My tongue is cold, ’twill answer not. 

Fix Oil the tendons—peel the skin ; 
Fix on, and burn, my eyes out turn. 
Your worst of torments i do spurn. 


The other leg and arm then take, 

For these you burn I do not feel; 
Come, bite me like n rattle-snake. 

And prick my heart with burning stct‘1. 
Now, now I go, yes, bravely so, 

And back t shall not come—no, no/* 


This is in the true “ Ercles' vein,'' in the true “ clash, crash, conclude 
and quell” style of Killy Bottom ; and if spoken in character by Quinton, 
or his biographer, in a country-barn, could not fail to draw tears from the 
groundlings. 

The liost of poetasters whom we have thus drawn up in array, formidable 
as it may appear, amounts to but a small fraction of their innumerable tribe. 
Tliat the number of poems which are constantly poured out upon the country, 
by such riff-raff gentry, will have a most pernicious effect in dt^basing the taste, 
and undermining the morality of the lower orders, is very, obvious. But the 
subject connects itself with another of scarcely inferior importance; namely, 
the character of Scottish literature : Burns, and, after him, the Author of 
tl&e National Novels, have generated in our southern neighbours a passion 
almost extravagant for whatever is Scotch. Their writings have effected a 
moral revolution, quite unprecedented and wonderful. The hatred felt for 
us, at no very, remote period, by honest t/ohn liuU, has only been equalled in 
intensity by the present fervour of his love, which is even more than brother¬ 
ly ; and fcfr seems determined to take advantage of the fond fit, so long as 
it lasts, by indulging in the roost unreasonable liberties, rather than to con¬ 
firm and rivet the attachment by a moderate and modest display of her at¬ 
tractions. We have become intolerably self-conceited and vain ;—a nation, 
not of gentlemen only, but of literati; and to gabble Scotch, no matter how 
imperfectly, in the hearing of Englishmen, is supposed to confer classical dis¬ 
tinction upon the gabbler. No decent Scotchman, at the present day, can 
enter a Coffbe-rooni in London but with the certainty of being put to the 
blush, by hearing some senseless Sawnics slavering about their country, over 
their cups, imagining, in the vanity of their hearts, that they are actually 
lustrous with the rays of their country’s glory. Such fellows are a pest and 
disgrace to Scotland—the shallowest, basest, and most worthless of her sons. 
It was to be expected, that, as Burns had his crowd of imitators, so would 
the Author of and deeply indebted as the country has been to 

those eminent writers, for dispelling a cloud of national dislikes and anti¬ 
pathies, the benefit is likely to be rendered valueless by those who have pre¬ 
sumed to tread in their footsteps. 

The love of lucre, more than honourable ambition, is the great incentive 
to modern Scotch composition. Every thing Scotch is greedily devoured ; 
and nothing so stale or poor can be brought to the market, provided that it 
bears the national stamp, which docs not find a purchaser. It is the fashion 
to admire the dialect, and pretend to understand it; but the misfortune is, 
that, to the great minority of English readers, the dialect, and every charac¬ 
teristic of the country, is enveloped in a haze, and they cannot well discri¬ 
minate between what is genuine and what is adulterated or spurious. Of this 
fact there cannot be a stronger proof than the publication of the volume before 
us—a work which every Scotchman must blush for, but which we have actu¬ 
ally seen quoted by one of the roost respectable of the metropolitan journals., 

Most of the minor works in the Scotch dialect, which nave been pub¬ 
lished of late, are the variest trash possible,—deficient in invention, in cha¬ 
racter, in keeping,—in short, in every one requisite. If novels, tlic plot or 
story is uniformly as simple as possible ; and this story, meagre at the best, is 
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hammercil and beat out to the thinness of tinfoil^ of which substance it has 
ijo more than the dim and deadly lustre. The whole scope of any one 
work^ is the developcmcnt of a single character, (always a most insignifi¬ 
cant one,) which a writer of real genius could dispose of by one or two gra¬ 
phic touches ;—every sentiment, however mean, is wire-drawn over the 
surface of whole chapters; and it may truly be said, that the chapters out¬ 
number the ideas. In exploring a grovelling thought or affection, the au¬ 
thor shows the most indefatigable patience; and with his tiny rush-light, 
conducts the reader through all the sinuosities, and(into all the crannies of 
some very common or vulgarly-constituted mind. And it invariably happens, 
that the discovery affords no recompence for the labour bestowed upon the 
making it. It may be true, that there is some fidelity in the sketching ; but 
then the originals are perfectly familiar to every one; and we hold that a 
novelist, if he cannot produce something original or extraordinary, and yet in 
keeping with'nature, is bound, at least, to excite interest, by the variety of 
his incidents, and the ingenuity of his fable. In the writings of tlic Author 
of Wauerhy we can afford to dispense with a regular plot; there is so much 
of the soul of poetry embodied in them, such a crowding of persons, so ra¬ 
pid a succession of B])irit-stirring adventure, and so perfect a vrahemldniwc 
in respext both of national and individual character, that defects in the 
manner of conducting a plot are absolutely unimportant. But, with tlie 
writers to whom wc allude, the plot and the leading character are every 
thing; and, as already remarked, the first is so simple, and the second so 
insignificant, that one feels no anxiety regarding the denouement of the one 
or the destiny of the other. 

Another characteristic of those bastard compositions is, that the prevail¬ 
ing sentiment of each is as simple and unique as the fable. There is no va¬ 
riation of mood in the writer,—no alternations of joy and sadness, of mo¬ 
ralizing and mirth, of the sublime and the ridiculous ; but all is spiritless, 
tame, and flat, as a Dutch swamp or a sandy desart. One'writer affects the 
silliness of infancy or dotage,—occasionally of downright idiocy- Another 
throws over his works the sombre shroud of methodism, dealing largely in cant, 
both political and religious, which he seasons occasionally with some highly 
carnal allusion ;—like a horse yoked to a hearse, and adorned with the trap¬ 
pings of woe, he drags his mortal lumber after him at a solemn pace, and 
with a most lugubrious air ; and as his eyes arc bent upon the ground, ima¬ 
gines that he hears groans and sobs proceeding from the sorrowing spectators. 

These, and similar affectations, are bad enough; but what most dis^sts 
IIS, in all such writings, is the abominable jargon made use of. It is neither 
Scotch nor English, but a sort of piebald dialect, composed of the very 
worst specimens of both corrupt Scotch and pedantic English, and as op¬ 
posite to the Doric simplicity of the one, ana the ]>olishcd dignity of the 
other, as it is possible to imagine. It is the style of a country pedagogue, 
who cannot speak English perfectly, but must needs approve his scholar¬ 
ship by liberally sprinkling his discourse with the most rexonditc wonls and 
phrases. In some of tliose works, which, by a fiction of the author, arc 
supposed to have been written centuries ago, we find words put into the 
mouths of rustics, that peculiarly belong to sciences the foundations of 
which were laid within the last fifty years. Then, wc have certain 
ci'aek words, which obtrude themselves every where. One writer cannot 
convey a notion of still sublimity, without introducing the word ** 

(a favourite word, by the bye, of our friend Mac and then we have 
ing on, tvyse, Jc/oujte, and an infinity of other west-country barbarisius, 
which arc as foreign to us as pure Cornish. 

Scotch composition, hitherto, hu been so far successful, that any one 
may safely adventure upon it. It obviously requires no expenditure of 
mind; and the gullibility of the English public insures the publisher 
against possible loss. We have felt it our duty to expose the secrets of this 
species of writing, and its utter worthlessness, as practised by a few impos¬ 
tors ; and, for the sake of our national reputation, and of good taste, we 
sincerely trust that the appearance of The Gallovidian Encyclopedia will 
bring it into utter and irretrievable discredit. 
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ESTIMATE OT '' CLASSICAL LEAHNING, WITH A VIEW TOWAUDS A NEW 
ARIiANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAE-SCHOOLS, AND OF EDUCATION 
THEREIN. IN LETTERS FROM A PLAIN MAN TO THE EDITOR- 

Letter IL 

Sir, 


In my last letter, 1 reminded your 
readers of our little village club, and 
told them generally of the topics of 
our discussion in it. 1 mentioned 
that Classical Leaniing^ and its value 
and import, had attracted our atten¬ 
tion ; that we had been particularly 
inquiring, whether, out of our shorter 
leases of life, of a couple or three 
nmeieens, or even our longer tacks, 
of three-scorc and ten, or four-score 
years, (the longest sets in the Psalm¬ 
ist's rent-roll,) we could reasonably 
spare seven or eight of them in get¬ 
ting driven into us, “ with labour 
dire, and weary woe," an imperfect 
knowledge of a dead language or two ; 
and that, even supposing the game 
to bo worth the candle, and that the 
object is of some consequence, we 
have next been 'asking, whether or 
not the object might not be attained 
by some shorter method than that 
which has been hitherto followed. 

In general affairs. Sir, there are 
certain periods when mankind are 
inclined to overhaul matters, and, 
in the progress of the species, to sur¬ 
vey, not only the road which they 
have already passed over, but that 
which they are about to travel- 
finding, in the experience of the past, 
a lesson for the future, and, without 
any radicalism, reforming what has 
been wrong, and amending what has 
been lleficient. It is on this principle 
that our Government has altered the 
arrangement of the Revenue Boards ; 
■—that our Senaius Academicus are 
thinking about changing their mode 
of examining candidates for medical 
honours;—and that the old tene¬ 
ment, the College of Justice, is about 
to undergo many alterations, and a 
thorough repair. Now, Sir, the same 
kind of juncture has arrived regard¬ 
ing Classical Learning and GVam- 
mar Schools; and the matter came 
before us at our club, if 1 may use 
the expression, by a side wind, leaving 
some more distinct member than the 
introducer of it to put the argument, 
afterwards, into more logical order. 


Our friend JIfr Tawse^ the school¬ 
master, had just been in town, bury¬ 
ing his father-in-law; but as he got 
a good penny by the event, he was 
not so affected by the loss he had 
sustained, as to be rendered indiffer¬ 
ent to what was passing around him ; 
and he joined us at the Harrow, 
where wc happened to be met at sup¬ 
per when the coach arrived which 
brought him. His face was full of 
importance, but he soon got vent. 

“ What think you,” said he, ** o' 
their braw new Academy which they 
have opened in the north side of the 
New Town of Edinburgh ? J suppose 
it is mostly supported by Indians, 
for the great object there is to keep 
the casts separate from one another ; 
and there are such things as these in 
Scotland, as well as Ilindostan. The 
manners and customs of the East, 
Sirs, are to he brought into the West; 
high cast men are to be kept away 
from the contamination of Pariars, 
and men of rank will no longer be 
troubled in having shabby fellows 
hung round their necks through life, 
constantly boring them (as they al¬ 
lege they have been wont to do) for 
kirks, and custom-house appoint¬ 
ments—all for no other reason, for¬ 
sooth, but because the young gentle¬ 
men, in the days of yore, got fun 
with the hirers, or skaited and fished 
with them. But what shall 1 tell you 
further about it? The youngsters are 
not to be taught there to pronounce 
the Greek and Latin tongues in the 
same broad, manly, and proper man¬ 
ner as Demosthenes and Cicero did, 
and as is actually adopted in every 
country on the face of the earth, ex¬ 
cept in the southern part of our own 
little island. No, Sir ; though resi¬ 
dent in Caledonia, they are to be in¬ 
structed to nap and Englijy it in such 
a manner, that if those great ancients, 
and our renowned countryman, Bu¬ 
chanan, were to raise their august 
heads from their tombs, they could 
not understand a word of it. Oh 1” 
added he, ** what would our old friend 
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ProfesRor Dalzell eay to all this, 
could he also look up and witness it P 
Weil do 1 remember his sonsey face 
beaminp^ with literary enthusiasm, as 
if Apollo and all the Muses, or, as 
Burns says, as if Phonbus and the 
famous Nine had been glowering o'er 
him when he was every day repeat* 
^ing to us his favourite lines in PIo* 
race, 

* Gratis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotunda 
Musa loqui.’ 

Alas ! where, in that crack semi¬ 
nary, would he find the os rotnn* 
dum ; the true, deep, sonorous clas¬ 
sical intonation, which was wont (as 
Sir Philip Sydney, according to the 
Spectator, said of the song of Chevy 
(^'hace) to rouse our young hearts 
like the sound of a trumpet ?” 

So said our worthy Thwackum, 
with all his esprit de corps, when Dr 
Pilmore took up the debate. Fes- 
tina lente, Dominc,’* said he; hooly 
and fairly ; you spoke of Buchanan, 
but there has been a great change of 
market-days since his time. Jingling 
Ocordy Elerriot, his friend, when he 
formed rules for his hospital, direct¬ 
ed his boys not to be taught English, 
but braid Scotch ; and it is weel kent, 
that our great Latin historian and 
poet took a guid wide mouthful of 
both Scotch and Latin. We had 
our ain Parliament, and there 
was nac pleading our appeals then 
before Judges who had never bod 
foot on the north of the Tweed; 
nor sending up to London steam-boat- 
fu’s of our advocates, with their wigs 
in band-boxes, to quote the Pan¬ 
dects to them. But, as the auld song 
o' Tiirnumspike says, ' Scotland's 
turned to England now’— tempora 
mutantin —and we must accommo¬ 
date oursel's to the change." 

Here Mr Plowshare stepped for¬ 
ward, in a derisive tone ; ** What!" 
said he, Doctor, because half-a- 
dozen lads go to London yearly, from 
tlie whole Scotch bar, to plead ap¬ 
peals, would you really depart from 


the language of our forefatliers, as to 
the pronouncing of the Latin tongue 
in ml matters whatever, more parti¬ 
cularly when the method adopted by 
our venerable ancestors was, as 1 
understand, that which was sanction¬ 
ed by all other nations except Eng¬ 
land, and was therefore that which 
wasusedby the Romans themselves? 
Is it necessary, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of these blades, that all others 
should be incommoded, and that 
every thing should be thrown iops^ 
turvy? Must Mr Mein’s or Mr Mun- 
duhop’s shop-boys nap their drug- 
recipes f—and because a few lawyers 
might find it convenient to have their 
true pronunciation contorted, nnist 
the same evil happen to all others, 
(for all are taught Latin here,) wlie- 
thcr they are preachers or procura¬ 
tors, taylors or tide-waiters, watch¬ 
makers, wire-workers, or writers to 
the signet?—No, Sir; such a thing 
would be quite intolerable. Let uiir 
nation—1 mean the general body of 
it—retain their ancient, their right 
mode of pronouncing the learned 
languages, and what young gentle¬ 
men soever may find it convenient to 
be taught it otherwise, that they itiay 
appear more graceful, as they may 
think, in another place, let them 
take a few lessons in it, just for the 
same reason, as 1 have heard, that 
these grown-up persons return again 
to the dancing-school to be taught 
quadrilles,’* 

Here the Minister reminded us 
how much we were wandering from, 
or rather that we had never yet 
reached the proper sulijects of out- 
intended discussion. That discus¬ 
sion then commenced, but my room 
being again out, your readers must 
still have a little patience, and they 
shall get it in my next letter. In the 
meantime, I am. 

Sir/ 

Your humble Servant, 

A Plain Man. 
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KVENTUAL DISUSE OP WAE—BEXaOSPECTIVE CIVILIZATION. 

{ Continued from page 293. J 
Book I. Part I. 


Retrospective View of Civili%aiionf 

This Part includes six separate eras or stajres. Each of these stages pos¬ 
sesses more than one distinguishing mark. We shall here, however, only 
note the most prominent, and reserve for the following Chapters such am¬ 
plification as the subject may appear to require. 

1. The tendency to settled habits of Industry. 

2 . Division of Labour. 

3. Internal Commerce. 

4>. Foreign Commerce. 

6, Establishment of Christianity. 

G. Improved Religious Practice, and Civil Liberty. 

Chapter /- 

TJiK FIRST STAGE.— of the Soil — i?rec/ton of permanent Hahita- 

Hons—^Fabrication of Implements* 

The transition from barbarism to civilized life is, at its commencement, 
so imperceptible, as generally to escape the observation of cultivated nations. 
Savages occasionally lend their aid to the productive powers of Nature, 
shelter themselves from th^ inclemency of the weather in rudely-contrived 
cabins, and acquire the art of fabricating implements to facilitate the pur¬ 
veyance of food, or for purposes of defence or aggression. They are not 
strangers to the value of society, and are susceptible of some of the virtues 
which are usually supposed to be peculiar to ages of refinement. 

The great characteristic of the savage is the want of sufficient forethought, 
that first fruit of manly reason ; and hence all his arrangements arc bereft 
of stability, and are, consequently, useful only in a very imperfect degree. 

The surest test, therefore, of incipient civilization is permanence in the 
industrious habits of the people, rather than the superior ingenuity or energy 
with which their labours may be conducted. 

As soon as the principle of the exclusive right of the cultivator is in 
some degree, however remote, applied, not only to the produce, but to the 
soil,—when his habitation is so constructed asdrmly to withstand the rava¬ 
ges of repeated storms,—and when the implements fabricated are contrived 
for subservience to the purposes of agriculture, as well as for the destruction 
of life,—the industry of the community has assumed a permanent character, 
and the threshold of the first stage of civilization has been passed. 


Chapter II* 

THE SECOND STAGE. —Division of Labour-^Improved Implements—^Barter, 

A rude simplicity pervades all the arrangements of the first stage ; with 
the second, commence those remarkable displays of ingenuity, which, in 
the contemplation of the powers of the human mind, so frequently excite 
our admiration. * 

The classification of the innumerable objects of industry, and their indi¬ 
vidual appropriation by distinct portions of the community, are important 
results of the operations of reason, all the valuable fruits of which can only 
be reaped in times of very superior refinement. When the principle, how¬ 
ever, is sufficiently understood, as, in a certain degree, to have been adopt¬ 
ed as a general guide, society has made a marked step in the progress of 
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civilization. To that time we are to look as the true era of the birth pf 
the arts, all the indirect attempts of the preceding age, towards their crea« 
lion, consisting of little more than desultory and ineffectual efforts of im« 
mature reason, divested of knowledge, and working without design. 

The earliest resort to a systematic division of labour is the principal in¬ 
dication of the arrival of tne second stage. The other circumstances by 
which it may be discerned are the direct consequences of that practice. An 
increase in the number, and an improved formation of the instruments of 
art, naturally result from the exclusive application of thought to particular 
objects: besides an attention to value, on the score of utility, the design is 
conceived of recommending their use by the beauty of their construction ; 
and thus taste and interest insensibly unite in facihtating the improvement 
of manufacture^. 

The custom of exchanging commodities is probably not altogether un« 
known to the people of the first stage; but a regular system of barter can 
be introduced only at its termination. Trade is the inevitable result of the 
division of labour, and before that division has been effected, the reciprocal 
transfer of property, by consent of the parties, cannot, it is evident, take 
place to any important extent. Even in the second stage, nothing like a 
regular system of commerce is instituted. The practice of foreign com¬ 
merce only commences with the fourth era; and that lower scale of the tra¬ 
ding principle, which, although confined to domestic transactions, is prevalent 
throughout the community, is known only, for the first time, to the third. 
Its limits in the second stage are easily discernible. During that period, 
no established circulating medium is recognised; but an improvement is 
gradually made upon the ordinary details of barter, by the occasional 
adoption of a temporary standard of value. Thus, instead of a direct valua« 
tion of two several articles by their supposed relation to eactr other, refer¬ 
ence is had to a third commodity, as thtf'^common measure of both. This 
apparently slight deviation from the simplest of all the rules of exchange 
is sufficiently convenient for the wants of the time. Another of its inarkd 
is the formation of hamlets for the readier dispatch of business, and which, 
in the succeeding era, leads to the establishment of regular market towns. 


Chapter III* 

THE THinn stage:. —Internal Commerce—Established Circulating Medium 
—Inuentionf or use of Letiers-^Science-^Public Worship* 

By internal commerce, we would be understood to include, not only the 
direct personal transactions between man and man, but such as take placo 
by the occasional intervention of agents between detached and distant quar« 
ters of ihc same community. These more complicated transactions soon 
lead to the adoption of a circulating medium, of a more permanent character 
than that alluded to in the last chapter. Beasts of burden, or other of the 
tame animals, have frequently, in times of greater ignorance, been referred to 
as measures of value; but in the more advanced period we are now contem¬ 
plating, recourse is bad to a metallic currency. By a natural train of ideas, 
the preference is given for this purpose to the useful, above what have since 
been designated as the precious metals. In this selection, the good sense of 
the rude may, on a superficial view, appear to exceed that of 0 more refined 
age ; but a just appreciation of real practical expediency will not fail to 
vindicate the superior choice of the latter. 

The invention of letters by such of the nations who, in the earlier ages 
of the world, had no means of resorting to the short and easy process of imi¬ 
tation ; and the use of letters by those which, in later times, could avail 
themselves of the prior acquisitions of their neighbours—«ach take their 
date from the third stage of civilization* 

In the same era, man, not content with the mere practical improvement 
of the arts, enters into abstract inquiries respecting their principles ; the ru« 
diments of science are formed; and Mind begins generally to aspire to her 
legitimate influence over the conduct of the society. 

VOT.. XV. 3 D 
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. Religion, too, claims her share in the complicated interests of the times. 
The vague traditions derived from a barbarous age, and the irregular su* 
perstitions of the family-hearth, are fashioned into form and method, under 
the management of a cunning priesthood : temples are erected, and a sys¬ 
tem of national faith is established. It vould be difficult to ascertain 
whether the march of improvement has been, on the whole, advanced or 
retarded by the religious institutions of the Gentile world. , Man has ever 
shewn himself least capable in the management of this, his most important 
concern : conscious of the absolute necessity for some religion, be has uni¬ 
formly, when left to his own choice, selected that which presented itself to 
him in the most odious and disgusting colours. How are we to account for 
this singular fact, if we do not acquiesce in the explanation given of it in tlie 
page of Scripture ? And where shall we seek for a more striking illustration 
of the wonderful conformity of experience to those theoretical conclusions 
we are naturally led to draw from its perusal ? 


Chapter IV- 

THE FOURTH STAGE.— jPorci^w Commerce—Improved Circvlaiing Medium 

—General Improvements- 

That enlarged system of trade which includes the frequent interchange of 
the products of climes widely remote from each other, is necessarily con¬ 
ducted upon a plan of reciprocal enterprise. In its lowest cliaracter, a na¬ 
tion, in an advanced stage of civilization, carries its produce to one of infe¬ 
rior rank, without receiving a return of commercial visits. The people whose 
intercourse with forei^ers is confined, as in the latter case, to a mere pas¬ 
sive dependence upon The enterprise of others, do not yet enjoy a foreign 
commerce of the nature to which we would be understood to allude in this 
chapter, and have consequently not arrived at the fourth stage of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

An extended foreign commerce produces extraordinary changes in the 
moral and political relations of the community by which it is practised. 
One of its earliest efiects is, an important improvement in the circulating 
medium, to which, obvious as it is, we advert, in order to close at once the 
slight notice which this matter, as connected with our subject, appeared to 
require. The increase of knowledge, as well as of the number of commodi¬ 
ties in use, together with the increasing competition of merchants, lead to 
considerable nicety in the balance of values. The cost of production, or the 
value of the labour employed to render the article available for use, is found, 
under the more complicated system, to be frequently either above or below 
the market price, which is peculiarly affected by the greater fluctuation in 
the supply and demand. To meet these fluctuations, a measure of a finer 
texture, or possessed of a higher discriminatory power than that which be¬ 
longs to an article of very common occurrence, is required ; and gold and 
silver (metals which, on account of their comparative rarity, would not 
otherwise have been of great practical use) seem to have been assigned by 
an all-sufficient Providence for the accomplishment of this valuable pur- 

f iose. By the application of this general medium of exchange, the dissimi- 
ar products of distant countries are readily measured with each other. In 
later times, a refinement takes place, even upon this artificial system, by the 
introduction of a paper currency, which, under proper restrictions, is highly 
conducive to commercial aggrandisement. 

To dwell on the well-known advantages of foreign commerce is unne¬ 
cessary : its incipient practice, and subsequent enhancement, form the lead¬ 
ing traits of the fourth era; and it may be otherwise characterized as being 
mainly instrumental to the attainment of that high state of civilization, of 
which man, bv the mere strength of reason, is susceptible. Its beneficial 
influence, in the advancement of the arts and sciences, arc unquestionable; 
and although, in an [age where folly and ignorance predominate, it more 
often seems to diffuse habits of depravity than to foster the interests of vir- 
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tuei its final effect upon public morals will be equally praiseworthy- If it 
MHQetimes appears to create prejudices, its true tendency is to eradicate 
"jlliem ; and after the unreasonable jealousies and discord wliich, in its im¬ 
mature state, it foments, have given way to the just and liberal opinions of 
more enlightened times, its acknowledged operation will be to assist in the 
propagation of a spirit of peace and universal benevolence. 


Chapter V. 

TH£ FIFTH STAGE. —Establishment of Christianitf/, 

At this point of our analysis, some striking" views, connected with our 
theory of the progress of civilization, press upon our minds ; but we choose 
to defer, for the present, such general observations which might impede the 
rapid sketch upon which we arc now engaged. 

independently of the peculiar classification of our subject already adopted, 
there still remain two other general heads under which it is material to con¬ 
sider it. That man has existed, from the first age of the world, in a state of 
deprivation of high endowments originally attached to his nature,—-that, after 
the lapse of a destined term, he was to be favoured by the partial restora¬ 
tion, if not of the lost endowments themselves, at least of some of the happy 
fruits they were calculated to secure,—are points of faith, the foundation for 
which wc assume to be sufficiently established. Considering mankind, in 
their character, as labourers in the great field of improvement, it is evident 
that that portion who were to be born under the new dispensation would 
be, in an extraordinary degree, more efficient than their weak and ignorant 
predecessors. Hence, an obvious distinction to be held in view between 
Pa^an and Christian civilization, both as respects the progress and the qua¬ 
lity of the improvements achieved. 

The fifth era is marked, not by the introduction only, but by the estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity in the community, as the standard, or rather most 
favoured religion. Like the prior stages of civilization, it is experienced by 
differciU nations at different periods of time, and is still unknown, at least 
practically, to a large portion of the globe. 

VV^e have thus assigned to Christianity a definite amount of influence in 
the progress of civilization ; but we shall, hereafter, more fully develope our 
reasons for attributing to it the particular station here pointed out in its re¬ 
lation to social improvement. At present, it is only necessary to remark, in 
vindication of its supreme importance, as connected with the before 

us, that this holy dispensation is unquestionably, although it may appear to 
us mysteriously, interwoven with our nature as living as well as rational and 
responsible beings ; that it is therefore not only instrumental in improving 
our present condition, but, in its institution, is the actual cavse*or ground of 
our very existence. Nothing is more clear, at least to the sincere inquirer 
after religious truth, that the human race, at this moment, survives only 
through the influence of Christianity ; and, indeed, who that duly reflects 
upon the blindness and depravity of the early times can deny to it a power 
and operation of this high character ? Through a tortuous traditionary 
channel, we may trace to the same source even the feeble moral lights of the 
most barbarous people; to what a state of indescribable darkness and misery 
must the entire family of man have fallen, if left wholly, instead, as at this 
moment, partially, without an efficient celestial revelation, and the secret in¬ 
fluences of the Divine Spirit! Can we suppose, that beings so circum¬ 
stanced would have been permitted, by the all-wise Creator, to propagate the 
pains of a burdensome existence among their descendants for innumerable 
ages ? After all the laborious, but praiseworthy, commentaries of theolo¬ 
gians, with what a weiglU of proof does this single consideration bear upon 
the question of the divine origin of the Christian dispensation! 

Had the peculiar circumstances which, altogether, serve to form our no¬ 
tion of that dispensation, been unnecessary, and consequently not existed, 
the whole economy of man would have been essentially different from what 
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it now actually appears to be. The comparative evils and blessings of bar- 
barism and civilization would have been unknown. Societies would have 
been bound together by ties, of which, in our present state of blindness, Wf 
can form no adequate conception. There would probably have been room 
and occasion for improvement; but it would never have been the result of 
a selfish and criminal emulation. Strangers to the melancholy and humili¬ 
ating circumstances under which Christianity has been introduced to our 
notice, the human race would still have been Christian, in the true and per¬ 
fect sense of the term. They would have known (more intimately than we 
can hope to know) the will of God, and have dwelt under the guidance of 
his Holv Spirit; and this is the sum of Christianity. In this way, undoubt¬ 
edly, Christianity is difihsed over innumerable worlds: myriads of people, 
surpassing in numbers the calculation of a celestial capacity, live under the 
blessed dispensation, and differ only from us in the form in which it presents 
itself to their minds: it is the chief, if not the only source of their present 
pleasures, and it will be their happiness and glory to all eternity. 

Christianity is, then, an essential element of social improvement. Dis¬ 
torted and perverted, it enters into the religious creed of the uncultivated 
savage: it shines, with more or less light, through the mists of the most 
diverse superstitions. Among the nations who have openly acknowledged 
its influence, it reigns with very dissimilar powers; and it would be the 
highest presumption to assert that it has already attained, even in the most 
enlightened countries, its just pre-eminence. To what extent it has occa¬ 
sionally improved the mind of the individual, the pure of heart, iu the 
fervour of accepted devotion, in the hour of a happy dissolution, no correct 
estimate can be formed ; but it may be demonstrated, that no community 
has yet arrived, in its religious attainments, at the highest possible perfec¬ 
tion. Assuming, however, as a proposition sufficiently plain, that mankind 
exist only in consequence of the saving influence of Christianity, notwith¬ 
standing its apparently limited application in the present age of the world, 
we feel justified in considering the period of its public recognition^— i, e. its 
voluntary acceptation as the standard of religious faith by the majority of 
the particular community—as the commencement of a separate era in the 
order of civilization. 

Upon the occurrence of that important event to the fortunate society, the 
passage of the latter into the fifth era will have been accomplished. The 
amount of social improvement, attained in the age to which this distinctive 
mark is affixed, must be necessarily varied by circumstances. It is admitted, 
that, with respect to the people by whom it was first experienced, it appears 
under an aspect somewhat discouraging, pesides the characters common to 
it, under every variety of time and place, many circumstances combined to 
distinguish, most unfavourably, that particular instance. In the prevailing 
habits and transactions at the time of the adoption of Christianity, by the 
Roman government, under Constantine the Great, there appears, undoubt¬ 
edly, much more to deplore than to commend. The fourth era had, indeed, 
been surmounted ; great progress had been made in the arts and sciences, 
and commerce had expanded itself over the greater part of the known world ; 
hut the times were loaded with their congenial errors and vices—a false 
system of religion still practically predominant, loose morals, and a ferocious 
passion for predatory warfare. The meek spirit of Christianity had to con¬ 
tend with the most unruly elements. It was accordingly, to our limited 
apprehension at least, slow in its operation, and its immediate introduction 
was succeeded by a period of uncommon gloom. That it finally triumphed 
over these difficulties is one of the great proofs of its genuineness and 
excellence. 

It k not necessary to search for any other marks which distinguish this 
stage. We should, perhaps, in vain seek for any that would tend to enhance 
its value. It will be hereafter shown, that it is an age over whose fortunes 
prejudice exercises a very extensive influence, of which the fatal efiects, upon 
the course of improvement, but too clearly appear in the instance already 
cited. 
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" Chapter VD 

THU SIXTH STAGE. —Improved Religious Rrajciice and Civil Eibert^* 

The general feature of the sixth era is the incipient attempt towards the 
universal practical application of the true principles of Christianity. 

The highest degree of purity in morals^ and in religious practice, is an in¬ 
dispensable ingredient of Christianity: before the existence of civil liberty, 
the public mind is vitiated, and is utterly incapable of attaining to that mo¬ 
ral and religious purity which Christianity imperatively requires. 

Hence, with a view to general utility, an inmssoluble connection between 
political freedom and genuine Christianity. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, a system of slavery pervaded all 
the relations of public and domestic life: the magistrate was tlie tyrant of 
the people,—the child the bondsman of tbe parent. Immediately after the 
reception of that religion, an ignorant age applied to ita practice the same 
rigid principle. Its teachers either aimed at supplanting the lay despots, or, 
by conniving at their injustice, endeavoured to secure a share of their power ; 
and in the prosecution of the unhallowed project, some of the worst sujier- 
Btitions of the dark ages became, by tbe joint operation of chance and design, 
insensibly mingled with the rites and institutions of the Christian church. 

In this state must affiiirs be conceived to be at the close of the fifth era ; 
the first great aet of the sixth is the attempt to affix a barrier to the grow¬ 
ing evil, and the second to commence the mighty and arduous work of its 
destruction. 

It is well known, that, with respect to some of the principal European 
states, the commencement of tbe sixth era, as it is here defined, was coin¬ 
cident with the revival of letters, and with important geographical discover¬ 
ies in the southern and western quarters of tbe globe. While the former 
event mainly contributed to the work of reformation, the latter probably, 
by strengthening the hands of the ruling despots, and by diverting to the 
pursuit of gain the attention of numerous discontented spirits, tended for a 
time to check its progress. However that may be, it is certain that the 
most refined of existing nations are still toiling in this the last of the 
known stages of civilization,—some yet insecure of the venturous ascent to 
the preliminary step ; others making their difficult way over the higher 
ground ; a few, a very few, glowing with generous ardour and with reno¬ 
vated strength at the opening prospect to which they have at length attained 
of the bright but untried region before them. 

Of the eventual happy result of their labours no well-regulated mind 
can entertain a doubt. But in the fervour of our hopes we are not to close 
our eyes to the difficulties of the pursuit. One of the most apparent of these 
difficulties consists in the wide spread of that political uypocbisy, which, 
founded upon the most flagitious and brutal selfishness, and availing itself 
of the still imperfect diffusion of public instruction, successfully wars against 
reformation, by attempting to separate tbe interests of tbe two grand social 
bulwarks—religion and liberty, which are its objects. The possessor of 
usurped power professes to extend his protection to the one, while he openly 
tramples upon the other ; and as they are essentially inseparable, he is thus 
insiduously employed in the deterioration or overthrow of both. 

If it be considered that the sole support of that unmeasured dominion of 
the few over the will and fortunes of the many, which, to the disgrace of 
the present age, continues to be but too generally exercised, is public 
opinion, it will be allowetl that we have pointed to the chief impediment to 
reformation. But the true cause of the still imperfect state of practical 
Christianity, and of civil liberty, is popular ignorance, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the many remarkable and gratifying proofs that can be adduced of its 
gradual decay, is still every where predominant: in that ignorance religim 
has the worst foe, tyranny its firmest proctcctor; and the probability of its 
eventual extirpation, as peculiarly a&cting the subject before the reader, 
must therefore form a principal object for investigation in the second part of 
this book. 
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The general increase of human knowledge, in almost all the various de¬ 
partments which it embraces, is so obvious an attendant upon the sixA 
stage, as we have thus slightly described it, that it is not our intention m 
allude further to that more general class of improvement in this place. Be¬ 
sides the growing disposition to reform, no other peculiar mark of this era 
can be produced than that which renders it so especially interesting to our 
contemporaries—namely, the fact of its including the highest point of civi¬ 
lization which the world is yet capable of enjoying. To this point few na¬ 
tions have yet arrived—perbaps there are none that have completely attained 
it. The precise ideas to be attached to it, as the outer limit of the sixth 
stage of civilization, will be best delineated when we shall have to describe 
the one by which, according to our theory, it is to be succeeded. 

(" To be continued* J 


(fptetU from tit ;fWoon« 

To a learned and cclehrated Professor^ occasioned hy Ms aspersions on her character^ 
in t7te 2Sd No. of the Edinhurffh Philosophical Journal. 


Though far your philosophic eye can 
range, 

You may perhaps deem this epistle strange; 

Though sons of Science join to laud your 
name, 

Their notes rc-ccho'd by the trump of 
Fame, 

From orient climes, where lasting sum* 
mer smiles. 

To where the negro sighs in.western isles 

From Table Bay, on Afric’s southern 
coast, 

To Russian regions of the knout and frost.; 

Yet it perhaps a sage's mind may cheer. 

To find his fame has reach'd another 
sphere; 

And he may reckon it no common boon 

To hold a correspondence with the Moon. 

But some may boast of what should be 
their shame. 

And some we know are ^ damn’d to 
lasting fame;*’ 

As he of old, who, fain to be admir’d, 

With ruthless hand Diana’s temple iir’d ; 

And some pursuing fame, in modern 
days. 

Are pleas'd if fools huzza, and blockheads 
gaze. 

The court, the camp,” the pulpit, and 
the schools. 

Have each alloy of dunces, knaves, and 
fools: 

The needle kings have for the sceptre 
plied; 

In dire destruction heroes place thdr 
pride; 

Some peers are proud of driving four-in- 
hand. 

While others seek the pugilistic stand ; 

And Hatton-Garden proves the cassock’s 
power, 

Where ears are charm’d with nonsense by 
the hour; 


Even sons of Science may themselves de¬ 
ceive, 

And iinc-spun theories for facts believe ; 

Yet still of such 1 would not lightly deem. 

If Homer nods, why may not sages dream? 

And Fancy, through her gay ])ri 6 inatic 
gloss. 

Before the dazzled sight make objects 
pass, 

As light pellucid, through that medium 
seen. 

May shine in orange, violet, red, and green. 

Hence, Sir, though 3 ’^ou have foully 
stain'd my name, 

I more your rashness than your candour 
blame; 

For Science has, perhaps, been off her 
station, 

And leR het son in some hallucination. 

You've said, when I illuminate your night, 

1 shine but with a phospliorescent light; 

As fish, their natural taste and sweetness 
lost, 

Still shine the brightest, when they stink 
the most. 

Still worse—-(I blush it should on earth 
be told) ~- 

You've said, I’m past my prime, and 
waning old, 

A wither’d, wrinkled beldame, gaunt and 
grim, 

Will soon be blind^my eyes already 
dim! 

I’m term’d a female, by your folks below; 

By rules of gallantry our claims you 
know; 

Nought sooner puts a spinster in a rage. 

Than just to hint in public at her age. 

You say my form is sinking in decay. 

And soon opaque, must be furgot for aye! 

Tin well aware my l>eauties w'ux and 
wane; 

But still renew’d, 1 smile and shine again. 
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Andy worst of all| my honest fame you've 
slander'd^ 

Alleging that I from my path have 
wander'd; 

Have broadly hinted I’m of spurious birth, 
Made me a subject for licentious mirth ; 
Blear-eyed, old, ugly, and a strolling va« 
grant! 

Say, can I calmly bear such scandal fla« 
grant ? 

Yet you this gossip far abroad have blaz’d, 
And though philosophers may read a* 
maz’d. 

Such is the fame of Constable and you, 
The multitude may think your reveries 
true. 

From Nature’s birth, in every clime 
and age. 

I’ve shone conspicuous in her varied 
pnge. 

Her beauties soften’d, and her sons in¬ 
spir’d. 

By lovers courted, and by bards admir’d: 
For, though I claim as mine the min¬ 
strel train, 

My throne the summit of a poet’s brain, 
I’ve other subjects than the sons of song; 
In learning’s realms, far more to me be- 
long, 

Who hold long vigils o’er the midnight oil, 
With all the pleasing pains of mental toil; 
He who in metaphysics’ boundless maze 
And trackless wilds, lost and bewilder’d 
strays; 

The sage who dives too deep, or soars too 
high. 

With bruin beclouded, like a wintry sky ; 
The theorist, still scheming something new. 
Which Fancy’s magic lantern sets in view; 
Dreamers, who sacred mysteries explore ; 
Freethinkers, W'reck’d on i’yrrho’s dismal 
shore ; 

O’er these, and many more, I claim to 
reign, 

As surely as I rule the boundless main : 
You at my levee I have sometimes seen. 
Like angel visits, few and far between 
But all connection henceforth I disclaim, 
For you have held me up to public shame; 
And I must blush to shew my circling 
horn, 

Edina’s children laughing me to scorn« 
Perhaps you prize that gas, in splen¬ 
dour bright, 

Beyond my chastely smiling, silvery light; 
It sheds around, I own, a dazzling glare, 
Yet is, at best, but unsubstantial air : 
When tempests rise, and winds are bel¬ 
lowing round, 

A blast may plunge your streets in gloom 
inrofound; 

And when 'your lamps in garish lustre 
shine. 

Their brightest blaze can never rival 
mine; 
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For he who loves to gaze on Nature’s 
charms, 

Whose breast the glow of purple twi¬ 
light warms. 

Beyond the brightest chemic Bamc will 
prize 

My chaster light, that gilds the azure 
skies. 

If you have in meridian moonlight stood 
Within the courts of royal Holyrood, 
Around its arches cast your glistening eye. 
While clouds were gliding lightly o'er the 
sky. 

And there beheld the slanting shadows fall 
In changing curves and angles on the 
wall; 

Or, if you e’er have paus’d, to see niy 
smiles, 

When solemn silence hover’d round St. 
Giles, 

Till slow the midnight hour was pcul’d 
by Time, 

And mark’d the shadow from its spire 
sublime; 

Or, where the Castle rock's rude, beetling 
form 

Frowns stern defiance to the winlcry 
storm, 

If you have seen its hoary masses throw 
Their deepening shadows on the vale be¬ 
low ; 

Or, on the Gallon Hill have mused nlone. 
When I, full orb’d, in cloudless lustre 
shone, 

And ’midst the stillness of the night pro. 
found. 

Have gaz’d on all the glorious proBi)ccl 
round ; 

Edina stretching wide, in rich array. 

Her temples, palaces, and turrets grey ; 
On every side, gay villas dimly seen. 
Obscurely peeping through the woodlands 
green ; 

You must have felt thatl could light a ftre. 
Which all the works of art could ne’er 
inspire. 

The Old Grey-Friars have you at twi¬ 
light trod. 

And paus’d, to mark the dew-besprinkled 
sod. 

Where lie the martyr’d, still remember’d 
dead. 

Who for Religious Freedom fought and 
hied; 

Who, dauntless, met Oppression’s swelling 
flood. 

And seal’d their testimony with their 
blood ? 

In Canongate, have you e’er heav’d your 
sighs, 

Where, cold in dust, a hapless minstrel 
lies; 

The spot still dearer for the wreath en¬ 
twin’d 

By kindred genius, heir of fate unkind 
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Or, in the Calton have you seen the 
shade 

Cast by the urn, where Hume's remains 
are laid ? 

On dewy grass or monumental atone ? 
Your conscious heart must feel, your 
tongue must own. 

My light sheds lustre on the mighty 
dead," 

And prompts the sigh, above their lonely 
bed! 

But time has been, although *tis long 
gone by, 

That few were dearer to your heart than T, 
When gloaming sports, with Mary, Kate, 
or Jean, 

Led on the light*wing’d hours on Largo 
Green s 

And, dearer still, what ne'er can be 
again, 

I’ve led you to the lone, sequester’d glen. 
When you have blam'd the lingering star 
of day, 

And joy'd to see his last departing ray ; 
How has your bosom bless'd my gentle 
Ught, 

Diffusing softness o'er the shades of night, 
To guide the footsteps of the guileless 
fkir, 

ByL ove resistless led, to meet you there: 
I’ve seen you haste the timid maid to 
meet, 

And gently lead her to the mossy seat, 
Fold blushing beauty in your clasping 
arms, 

With fondness gazing on her glowing 
charms; 

Have seen you snatch the dear, delicious 
bliss, 

The half-reluctant and half-yielding kiss, 
And dwell with rapture on that dewy 
Up, 

Distilling nectar kings might stoop'd to 
sip. 

And, as I roll’d in azure fields above. 

Sole'witness of the vows and thefts of 
love, 

Have mark’d the sigh that swell’d the 
virgin breast, 

Which heav’d when to your manlier bo¬ 
som press'd; 

Not vernal zephyrs, faint with softer 
sigh, 

When they upon the primrose’ bosom 
die! 

But while indulging the delightful theme. 
The fbnd remembrance of a pleasing 
dream 

Of what has been, and ne’er again can be. 
Do you reflect how much yon owe to 
me? 


My presence prov’d a veil, that half re* 
veal’d 

What bashful modesty believ’d conceal’d'! 

Disclos’d the blush which mantled on the 
cheek. 

And t<Ad the wish the tongue refus’d to 
speak; 

Shed round the fair a softer, lovelier 
grace. 

Gave richer sweetness to the fond em¬ 
brace, 

A gentler lustre to her killing eye, 

And softer sadness to her parting sigh. 

Now, though 1 seldom thefts of love 
betr^, 

Retract your slander—or perhaps I may ! 

In Ariosto’s magic song, we find 

What earthly treasures are to me con¬ 
sign’d ! 

And jewels lost—lamented by the fair. 

Are found committed to my guardian 
care ; 

’Mong these are some, which haply you 
may know. 

Although from earth they vanish’d long 
ago I 

But verbum sap. Do not my hint de¬ 
spise, 

Retract your calumny—-in time be wise; 

Or dread my vengeance to your latest 
breath, 

My wrath unsated, when you sink in 
death: 

The lapse of time shall not my rage abate. 

Nor save your dust ft^om my relentless 
hate. 

The sculptur’d marble will record your 
name, 

A thousand tongues unite to speak your 
fame I 

But on your dark and narrow house" 
my light 

Shall never shine, to cheer your lonely 
night; 

No cypress e’er shall wave, nor daisy 
bloom, 

Nor dews descend above your lonely 
tomb; 

Your turf shall never smile in vernal 

green. 

Nor change of seasons on your grave be 
seen; 

Perpetual frost shall there dominion hold. 

The essence of your Artificial Cold : 

While l,;your dander and your name to 
scorn. 

Pursue my path, and monthly fill my 
horn, 

And shew my face, unconsdous of decay. 

While fair Edina stands, and ages roll 
away* 
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GIULIO ADOaNO. 


" Hit soul has got« very drcadfiil leader. 

Wliat should he make In the csthcdral now* 

The hour so deep in night Strcetu/ MaidCH^s Trdgedj/. 


Oke day I chanced to stand upon the deck 
Of an Italian argosic. She rode« 

With bellying sail, and pension fluttering. 
Before the wind, as though she were the 
minion— 

The pamper'd infnion of that wanton sea. 
That seeth'd, and hiss'd, and bubbled at 
her prow. 

And joyfully retain'd the long white water 
She left bcliind. It was a cheerful sight* 
Cheerful! uh no ; I had not seen a groupe 
Of galley-hlavcs, that stretch'd their weary 
liml)S, 

Huddling together their half-naked forms 
In squalid misery. . I mark'd the face 
Of bold-eyed villany—the leaden front— 
The raylcss eye, where the Creator's 
image 

Slumbers obscur'd,or, at the best, presents 
But the sad likeness of the muon-struck 
King 

Of Babylon, who, in his madness, wan¬ 
der’d 

From wilderness to wilderness, from grove 
To grove. And there were features lovely 
once. 

By long-ncglected sickness wasted now. 
And worn—the eye, by frenzy, changed 
Into a fitful brilliancy : all changed. 

All fallen from manhood's fair estate, to 
worse 

Than beasts that perish I To beguile the 
long 

And ling'ring hours of their captivity. 

It was agreed that each should tell the 
cause 

Of his unhappy lamdagc. Various tales 
Were told of ruffian force, of damned lust, 
Of earth's vile treasure,—toles of fraud 
and falsehood,— 

Of waylaid travellers. Accursed Sin 
Stripp'd olF her visor-mask, and, undis- 
guis'd, 

Shew'd her unblushing face. Then came 
a youth. 

Beauteous as he who pin'd with hopeless 
love 

Of his own comeliness. His sunken eye 
Shone with that languid lustre which de¬ 
notes 

Fatal disease. His thick and matted hair 
Shaded his features, and in twisted ten¬ 
drils 

All careless hung over a bloodless cheeks 
Bloodless, save where one streak of ver¬ 
meil shone, 
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The harbinger of coming death. He spoke 
With hurried accents, and a voice half- 
chok'd 

With sad emotion. 

Now it matters not 
What I have been, or that the x^roudest 
house 

In Genoa own'd me for its heir, my name 
Giulio Adorno. First of Genoa's nobles 
My fathers were ; a haughty-hearted race. 
And haughty-eyed—the proudest of her 
senate, 

And in her battles foremost,—in her lif)ur 
Of need her sure support. Their toil, 
their sweat, 

Their lives, their fortunes, wealth that 
might have been 

A ransom for a Soldan, oft were given 
With an unsparing hand ; and, in re¬ 
turn. 

Titles were theirs, and imply lordshijw, 
such 

As needy states can give. These liv'd 
and died 

In fame and honour; but the lost of them 
Fell on a foreign field, and left his child. 
The young Giovanni, to his kinsman's 
care. 

That care was promis'd; and the fhther 
died 

Show'ring his blessings on them, while 
the boy 

Lay weeping by his side. The ship that 
bore 

The young Giovanni home to Italy, 
Long-look'd for, long-expected, ne’er ar¬ 
riv'd. 

The Lady Isabel, his mother, sate 
Within her palace, wailing bis arrival. 
Each coming sail that rose upon the 
waves 

She fancied to be his; whene'er a step 
Sounded upon the threshold, she would 
rise 

With open arms to meet him ; but’the 

ship 

Was never heard oL Rumours went 
about. 

And more than ramouis, that the Lord 
Giovanni 

Was murder'd by Antonio,*—for such 
Was his relation’s name. A year pass'd 
on,— 

A year, and yet no tidings. Then An¬ 
tonio 
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Arriv'd, whence no one knew, and told a 
tale. 

How in a storm the ship was wreck'd, 
and in it 

His youthihl kinsman- All was lost, 
while he, 

Sav'd by a miracle, was left to tell 
The dismal story- As next hrir, he 
claim'd * 

The titles and the lands. He was my 
grandsire. 

One day he knelt before the altar, 
thanking 

His God for his delivermice, when a form, 
Half woman and half fiend, with frantic 
^es, 

And bare, uplifted arms, appear'd, and 
pour'd 

A shower of curses on him, calling him 
Murderer and traitor, and imploring 
Heav'n 

To curse him and his seedthat even 
his name 

Should be cut off;«*that still the maHson 
Of widow'd wife and childless mother 
should 

Rest on his house. This was poor Isabel. 
She died soon after, mad, they said. All 
this 

My old nurse told me. In despite of this. 
The noontide sun of fair prosperity 
Shone on my grandsire's house; and he 
was honour’d 

And lov'd all { more look'd on, more 
rever'd 

Than the old lords his ancestors. His 
haUs 

Were throng'd with noble guests; and 
sparkling plumes 

And radiant gems were lavish'd ther& 
Th^ said 

He was the happiest man that ever dwelt 
On earth, Alas I there came a doud. 
Hie son. 

His only son, the comeliest and the best— 
His fkther's pride and gloiy, was affianced 
To a lord's daughter of surpassing beauty, 
His earliest love. The bridal feast was 
o'er— 

The youthftil pair conducted to their 
chamber— 

The marriage-guests were merry in the 
haU 

With harping and with dancing, when a 
riiri^ 

Like that of death, so long, so shrill, so 
wild, 

Burst on the horrent ear* The rosy wine 
Falls to the ground—the dance is stopp’d 
—each breast 

Draws a long breath—it is—'tis heard 
again. 

Loader and louder yett In haste they 
rush 
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Into the nuptial chamber. What a sight 
Is there disclos'd ! The bride sits on the 
couch 

Most like a Grecian marble, vrith fixed 
eyes, 

And stiff hands clasp'd in silent agony 
On her pole ftont. While in my father's 
stead 

(For Guido was my father) lies a corse 
Whose twisted limbs and blackening 
lineaments 

Bear witness to his torments. But no 
trace 

Of human force is therp. The widow's 
curse 

Hath smitten him. Hath not th* Al¬ 
mighty said, 

* 1 am a jealous God, and I will visit 
Upon the children's head the father's sins 
To the third generation ?' Of these pa¬ 
rents 

1 am the hapless issue, 

I have heard 

How the old father sate in tearless silence 
Beside his darling's corse. Then he would 
talk 

Of strange, strange things—of spectre 
forms that mov'd 

In long procession—that the opening 
waves 

Had cast their dead ones forth. Then he 
would rave 

Of Guido and Giovanni,—that his guilt 
Had slain them both,—that pale Giovanni 
came 

Like vengeful spirit, pointing to the 
wound 

That gash'd his naked breast,—pursuing 
Guido 

With fiery ftmlchion ; that their mingled 
blood 

Stream'd on his ulcerous soul, like scald¬ 
ing drops 

Of burning naphtha* Thus he rav'd, 
until 

He lost all human reason, and would sit 
Trembling and cow*iing with his mantle's 
fold 

Wrapp'd round his head, as if to hide 
himself 

From coming phantoms. So he died, 
exclaiming 

That th^ were with him now* They 
buried him 

Beneath a marble hearse, emblazoned fair 
With legends of bis greatness I 

Just before, 

I came into this world—a fated wretch. 
Burden'd with others* guilt. My grand* 
sires titles 

Devolv'd on me; but, at his death, he left 
But the poor shadow of the lordly 
wealth 
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He once posseased. So 1 was bora the 
noblest 

itnd poorest of our nobles. With that 
care 

A mother only gives, my mother reared 
me 

Within her father’s palace, where she 
dwelt 

A young and widowed bride. My child¬ 
hood flew 

On fleet and downy wings; a few light 
clouds 

Floated like gossamer athwart the sun¬ 
shine ; 

Or April drops fell gently, to refresh 
And make the sunny scene more flagrant. 
Thus 

I came with rapid steps unto the verge 
Of manhood’s state. Then, by the sudden 
death 

Of a relation whom I ne’er had seen. 

And scarce had heard of, 1 fell heir to 
more 

Than e’er my fathers wasted. It was 
hail’d 

With rapture. Heav’n had placed within 
my hand 

A prince’s fortune. I was to dispense 
Honour, and wealth, and happiness, to all 
Who came within my reach. 

XJiald a feast, 
That a few chosen friends might celebrate 
This new accession. There the joyous 
song 

Echoed, and there were music’s dulcet 
notes, 

And sunny faces ; while the Tuscan 
grape 

Sparkled within the goblet, till its juice 
Fail'd on our feverish tongues. The rest 
is madness. 

Aye I we had wreaths of ivy—>Goronet8 
Of blossoms on our burning brows. We 
sung 

The praises of our Naxian God, while 
round 

And round we madly danced in dizzy cir¬ 
cuits. 

Screaming, in our wild revelry, like those 
Who made of old the vault^ fanes re¬ 
sound 

With their unhalWd worship* Brim- 
ming goblets. 

And spears with wreaths of tortuous ivy 
twin’d. 

We brandish’d in our hands; and aye we 
sung 

The wild, wild strains that ancient poets 
fhim’d 

Unto their young lacchus. Then we lay. 
And panted in exhaustion, hoarse and 
breathless 

Upon the marble floor. thousand 
voices 
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Rung their shrill summons on my tingling 
ear, 

In thousand, thousand tones; but there 
was one 

Louder than all the reswl bear it still. 

^ Giulio,’ it cried, * GiuUo, the church, 
the church*— 

On to the church It was the tempter’s 
voice, 

And we obey’d him. ’Twas a glorious 
night— 

A fearfbl, boding silence. Oh ! it seem’d 
As if some black enchanter’s pow’r had 
hush’d 

The very elements to guide us on 
Unto our fatal goal. We came at length 
On to a weeping-vault, where balcfiil 
weeds 

Hung idly o’er the portal. ’Twas the 
place 

Where my dead fathers slumberM. Would 
to Heav’n 

That the black womb had cast its inmates 
forth— 

Some shrouded thing had burst its cear- 
ments, rais’d 

Its skinny arm, and breath'd a boding 
murmur 

Out of the hungry sepulchre, to save 
Its wretched son ! Why did no mandate 
shriek ? 

Was there no friendly ghost to warn us ? 
No— 

’Twas silence all. The cold, unfading moon 
Shone pale on greenwood bower and mar¬ 
ble dome, 

Vin^ard and olive-grove, and smil’d in 
scorn, 

Most like a pale, proud beauty. 

On we pass’d 

Until we reach’d the postem<^e which 
led 

Into the proud cathedral. Desperate ef¬ 
forts 

Soon burst that iron-bound door s it shook, 
it rang. 

It creak’d upon its hinges, till it fell 
With hideous crash. Along the vaulted 
aisles 

One thund'riPg echo ran—then all was 
silence. 

And darkness all, save white the waning 

lamps. 

Gleaming from ludf-illumlnated shrines, 
Shed their faint light upon the effigy 
Of some benignant saint. What follows 
next 

I fain would leave untold. We ranged 
ourselves. 

In OUT unseemly garbs, before the altar 
Of the Most High, with faces smear’d 
and stain’d 

With wine.lees,—rob’d us In the sacred 
vestments 
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Of His own prieshocd,—with unhaUow*d 
hands 

Defil'd His holy place. Mitre nor crosier, 
Nor chalice, nor the blessed host itself, 
*Scap’d unpolluted I Yea, we knelt in 
mockery. 

Prostrate before the desecrated shrine, 
Gabbling our hell-xnass, candles in our 
hands. 

And Aiming censers! 

Six of us had sat 
Down to the board, and six had risen 
thence-*- 

Six only ; but there is a seventh now 
That leads us all! I see* I sec his face, 
And his bright glittering eye. J hear his 
voice. 

The loudest of the loud, the most profane 
Of the blasphemers. ’Twas his voice di¬ 
rected 

All OUT unholy deeds—jt was his hand 
Assisted to perform. The demon whis¬ 
per’d, 

And we, poor fools, obey’d. Aloft we 
rear. 

Our hissing torches, like the man who 
fir’d 

Ephesian DIan’s shrine. The cedar rafters 
Crackle and blaze—the gorgeous ceiling 
now 

Is one vast sheet of flame, while gilded 
studs 

And fVetted beams, that shone like mimic 
gems 

Along the glorious vault, until it seem’d 
Like a wide firmament of stars, fall down 
With hideous crash. Loud tolls tne 
’larum bell— 

The slumbering city wakes, and clattering 
steps 

And female shrieks re-echo through the 
long 

And fire-lit streets. 

I fain would pass in silence 
The scenes that follow next—the dark 
tribunal— 

The shaven priests, thatjudged, in solemn 
silence, 

And shook their reverend heads, and 
lifted up 

Their teArfhl eyes to heav’n, the man 
who stood 

Before them as a witness, with a veil 
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Drawn o’er his face; while ever and ancai 
A ray of light flash’d from his bright’ning 
eye 

To pierce that veil, and smiles of bitter 
scorn 

Curl’d on his proud lip, made palpable 
Even through the folds of drapery. His 
voice 

I recognis’d—I heard it in the church— 
It hod a dulcet tone. And when they 
dragg’d me 

Forth from my dungeon coll, and held 
me up 

To see my poor companions die by all 
The means that human ^t e’er fram’d to 
torture 

With lingering pains, it was his hand 
that guided 

The slow, relentless rack- Oh Christ! 
’twas he 

Who tore the sinews from the living 
limbs 

With fangs of glowing steel. His willing 
hand 

Wielded each murderous engine, and then 
held 

The flaming torch beneath the heaps of 
faggots 

That were to end their torments. From 
this fate 

My name and titles sav’d me. As they 
shriek’d. 

He laugh’d, and taunted them, a horrid 
laugh. 

Like a demoniac’s! 

“ Oh, I would to God 
I had died with them ! for methinks their 
fate 

Was mild to mine—their pangs were 
quickly past. 

Dungeons, and clanking chains, and ser. 
vile toils. 

Lost out a lifetime. And of all tho crowd 
That peoples this bad place, 1 am the 
worst, 

And the most wretched; for your mother 
church, * 

With open arms, is ready to receive you 
To her kind bosom, and with holy shrift 
Will own you for her sons ; but as for 
me— 

I am an outcast, with a branded mark 
pf vengeance on my forehead.” 

W. W, 
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AN rSSAY ON PUNCTUATION. 


Tiik purpose of points, or stops, 
in writing, is not to mark periods of 
graceful pause, but to distinguish 
sentences, the members of sentences, 
and the intersections of those mem¬ 
bers. Many persons, misapprehend¬ 
ing this, and studiously careful to 
point their writings according to their 
erroneous notion, make strange ship¬ 
wreck of real perspicuity. They 
would mar the following sentence 
with an unnecessary and impeding 
comma ; thus—“ All things connect¬ 
ed with the confederacy, were pro¬ 
ceeding prosperously." Evidently 
this is wrongly pointed. If the sen¬ 
tence is to be divided at all, there 
should be a comma after things as 
well as after confederacy^ otherwise 
the currency of the meaning is hin¬ 
dered. The nominative case in a 
sentence has a necessary and imme¬ 
diate connection with its verb. As 
the sentence ‘*A11 things," &c. is (er¬ 
roneously) pointed above, this con¬ 
nection is undone. There the six 
words All things connected with 
the confederacy" are made the un¬ 
divided nominative, and this nomi¬ 
native is separated from the verb it 
governs by an interpolated comma. 
Had the sentence been written—''All 
things, connected with the confeder¬ 
acy, were proceeding prosperously,” 
there would have been no precise 
blemish, for the words " connected 
with the confederacy" would have 
stood as an explanation of, or addition 
to, the nominative “ All thingsso 
that the nominative “Allthings" and 
the verb '' were” would not have 
been disjoined, or rendered irrela¬ 
tive, because in cases of this sort the 
commas arc parenthesitical. 

There are more errors respecting 
the different uses of the comma than 
any other point. We will take a 
sentence. “ He reprobated, also, the , 
odious, because unsatisfactory, task 
of every day struggling for the re¬ 
dress of injuries.” The author, or 
compositor, very properly puts a 
comma after reprobated^ and a com¬ 
ma after a/ro, in order to parenthe¬ 


size the word aho, as the verb rr- 
probated is immediately and natu¬ 
rally connected with the accusative 
case, the odious task^ which it go¬ 
verns, just as the nominative and 
verb are connected. The author, 
farther, very properly puts a comma 
after odioHSj which adjective is con¬ 
nected with task, and not with Ao 


cause, the words because nnmtisj'ac-- 
tory being merely explanatory. Hut 
here the author’s, or compositor's, 
accuracy deserts him. He forgets 
that the adjective odious is connected 
immediately with task, and car<*- 
lessly includes task in the explana¬ 
tory parenthesis because rnksatisl'ac^ 
tory. The words because uusnttstao^ 
tory form a distinct and perfect 
clause, and must be pointed off' ac¬ 
cordingly ; by which means the ad¬ 
jective and substantive odious task 
will have a jnanifest connection. The 
author has then omitted a comma 
after unsatisfactory; but (perhaps 
to make up, on an arithmetical prin¬ 
ciple, for the omission) we find one 
obtruded after task, effectually cut¬ 
ting the connection betwixt that 
word and those following it. The 
currency of the sentence obviously 
is—“ the odious task of struggling/' 
Lastly, the author has forgotten to 
point off “ every day,” by inserting 
a comma after of, and one after day. 
Of and struggling, forming together 
the perfect genitive case of a par¬ 
ticiple, are the words connected. 
Every day is an addition to the force 
and meaning of the passage, which 
might as well be placed ifler 
“ struggling” as before. The au¬ 
thor’s punctuation of the sentence 
in question, partly false and partly 
true, is (my readers will perceive) 
as follows; “ He reprobated, also, 
the odious, because unsatisfactory 
task, of every day struggling for the 
redress of injuries.” The true punc¬ 
tuation is this: “ He reprobated, 
also, the odious, because unsatisfac¬ 
tory, task of, every day, struggling 
for the redress of injuries */' 

The accurate observance of the 


• It is unpleasant to see sentences clogged and overloaded with falM points x but 1 
would here observe, that, in common practice, it is frequently not amiss to use ftwer 
points than strictness would reexuire. 
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natural and immediate connection of 
words (how distantly soever placed 
from each other) is all in all, with 
respect to the right distribution of 
commas. On this part of my sub¬ 
ject, therefore, 1 will say no more, 
liut there is in fashion an irregular 
method of lengthening the comma's 
pause, which 1 must briefly notice. 

1 allude to the smart dashes so libe¬ 
rally employed by writers of the 
present day. These, besides being 
occasionally used alone, are not un- 
fre^uendy appended to legitimate 
points. Thus we see the comma 
dashed (,—) and so on with the 
rest. When the comma is dashed, 
it is always to lengthen the pause. 
The seldoraer this is done the bet¬ 
ter ; but there are cases in which a 
good enough purpose is answered. 
Thus, when the last clause of a sen¬ 
tence is a sort of amplification or ex¬ 
position of the preceding :—His 
taste for indiscriminate amusements 
rose into a passion for excitements 
of a higher character,—^for the move¬ 
ments of great interests and great 
efibrts." Also, when an interme¬ 
diate parenthesitical clause is de¬ 
signed to be emphatic, the effect is 
good I as here—“ When he encoun¬ 
tered Adhemar, ever surrounded now 
by companions,—assuredly by de- 
sign,—no cordial kindling of coun¬ 
tenance answered to the affectionate 
light in his." Writers must distin¬ 
guish, however, between the dash>^ 
ed comma (if 1 may so express my¬ 
self) and the simote d*ish. In many 
cases, where the latter may be used 
with considerable effect, uie former 
would annihilate construction: as in 
the following line. 

** The paths of glory lead-*but to the 
grave 

A dashed comma (,—) after lead 
would obviously destroy the con¬ 
nection betwixt lead and the follow¬ 
ing words. And here I will re¬ 
mark, that care must be taken that 
the dash be properly placed. The 
only place it could hold properly in 
the anove line is the one it holds. 
Put it after glory, and it becomes 
nugatory: expectation would not, in 
Aat case, be defeated, because it 
would never have been excited : in 
fact, we should have formed no idea 
of the sutmequent part of the sen^ 


tence. Place the dash after hut, or 
after to the, writing the verse— 

•* The paths of glory lead but—to the 
* grave;” 

or. 

The paths of glory lead but to the— 
grave 

and the meditated object is unattain¬ 
ed ; for in neither case is expectation 
raised, so in neither is it defeated. 

If you write without check—“The 
paths of glory lead but—” nothing is 
expected from them ; no bright goal 
can be anticipated ; our hopes with 
regard to these paths are blighted by 
the but, and we are not surprised to 
find the conclusion—” to the grave.” 
When, however, the dash is judi¬ 
ciously placed after lead, it is finely 
efficient. Our expectations are rais¬ 
ed. “ The paths of glory lead—” 
whither? to some illustrious goal, 
doubtless ? no—“ but to the grave!” 
There our excited hopes are finely 
defeated. In the first part of the 
sentence we met with nothing to 
damp them : all was reserved for the 
last. The sentence might have run— 

« The paths of gloiy lead—to sovereign 
power,” 

or to any thing else illustrious and 
excellent. But it is not so; and we 
were not undeceived till we could be 
undeceived wholly and powerfully. 
My readers will observe the distinc¬ 
tion betwixt this verse, when proper¬ 
ly dashed, after lead, and when im¬ 
properly dashed after glory. In the 
former case, we are led to anticipate 
something, though of what quality 
we know not: we, in fact, anticipate 
a goal. In the latter case, we antici¬ 
pate nothing:—the poet might be 
describing the goal of glory, or the 
advantages of glory, or the nature of 
the paths of glory, or the Z>«ng*j who 
pursue them. We know nothing ; 
and therefore,—though our expecta¬ 
tions are not at once prematurely de¬ 
feated, as when the dash is put after 
the “ but,”—they are not raised, 
they are not at all excit^: in fact, 
we entertain no expectations, we have 
no hopes to defeat; so that tbe let^ 
but to tbe grave" comes upon us in 
the character of an unexciting tru- 
ism. 

We come now to speak of the semi- 
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colon, which signifies properly a luxlf- 
member* (Gr. xatXov, membrum.) 
This is a very fashionable point. It 
is now not unfrequently substituted 
for the comma, generally for the co¬ 
lon, and sometimes even for the pe¬ 
riod. In the first and last instances, 
its abuse is most gross: as to the se¬ 
cond, it is almost al ways very par¬ 
donable, since it must be allowed 
that their separate uses are indistinct 
and dubious. Generally speaking, 
however, it may be said, that the 
semi-colon is to be used when some¬ 
thing from the preceding clause of 
the sentence is understood in the sub¬ 
sequent ; and the colon, when no- . 
thing is actually understood, but there 
exists so strong a connection betwixt 
the clauses, that the force and mean¬ 
ing of the latter depend on, or arc 
deduced from, the former. 1 will il¬ 
lustrate this remark by an example. 
Dr Johnson told George 111. “ that 
for those who spoke worse of kings 
than they deserved, be could find no 
excuse; but that he could more easily 
conceive liow some might speak bet¬ 
ter of them than they deserved, with¬ 
out any ill intention : for, as kings 
had much in their power to give, 
those who were favoured by them 
would frequently, from gratitude, 
exaggerate their praises ; and as this 
proceeded from a good motive, it was 
certainly excusable, as far as error 
could be excusable.” The first mem¬ 
ber of this sentence extends to " any 
ill intention the divisions on eacn 
side of the semi-colon are half-mem^ 
bers. This is all right, and according 
to definition. My rule, also, is here 
exemplified; for, in the second half- 
member of the first member, tbe word 
kings is understood in the them ; but, 
in first half-member of tbe se¬ 
cond member, q/2er the colon, nothing 
is actually understood, the word 
being expressly repeated. Still 
observe, that there is so strong a 
connection (as my rule states) be¬ 
tween the clauses, that tbe force and 
meaning of the latter member depend 
on, or are deduced from, the former. 

1 have thus discussed the uses of 
the semi-colon and colon at once, and 
shall now dismiss them, trusting that 
1 am not here obnoxious to the 
Horatian caution—'* Brevis esae la- 
boro, obscurus fio.” 


Next in order to the above points 
comes tbe period. That this is a 
full stop any one will tell you; yet 
there are many, who, when they come 
to practice, seem to forget this une¬ 
quivocal definition ; and this for¬ 
getfulness, or inattention, (be it 
which it may,) is sometimes observ¬ 
able in the best writers—in writers 
of learned precision. A sentence in 
a celebrated Theologian's work is of 
the following nature : " Sylvanus 
compassed three points in bis inter¬ 
course with the Court. First, a 
splendid marriage for his sister. Se¬ 
condly, a post of high distinction for 
himself near his Majesty's person. 
Thirdly, an extensive patronage.” 
It is quite obvious that all connection 
is here broken. We find four dis¬ 
tinct sentences made out of one. Let 
us analyse the passage. " First, a 
splendid marriage for his sister.” 
This is presented to us as a perfect 
sentence. Of course, then, we can 
be at no loss to determine what case 
** splendid marriage” is in. But are 
we not ? A person wishing to trans¬ 
late the words into Latin, could not 
possibly know that marriage is in 
the accusative. Yet it is in the ac¬ 
cusative ; 80 , if the sentence were 
really complete, we sbohld find its 
governing verb in it. But there is 
no verb in it—there is nothing that 
can govern the accusative 7narriagc. 
The sentence, then, is imperfect. I 
need scarcely add, that we must look 
to the clause erroneously pointed off 
as a separate sentence, preceding the 
one in question, in order to find a 
governing verb for marriage. Obvi¬ 
ously, marriage is governed by com¬ 
passed. The construction is, “ Syl¬ 
vanus compassed a splendid mar¬ 
riage,” See., and so on with the re¬ 
mainder ; for a post of high distinc¬ 
tion, and an extensive patronage, 
stand precisely in the same predica¬ 
ment with a splendid mamage. 

Some writers are led into the above 
error by a fear (1 teke it) of penning 
long sentences. Short sentences are 
the fashion, and sentences must, 
without regard to their real length, 
be pointed off accordingly. They 
will then at least look Aort. But 
this is bad judgment, unscholarlike 
judgment A sentence essentially 
long (and some sentences are not the 
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worse for being long) can never be¬ 
come otherwise^ however minced. 

There is another sourco of error 
on this head ; one^ 1 must seriously 
observe, which is the grand prevail¬ 
ing source of mistake in practical 
punctuation. It is this : the con¬ 
sideration of sound and cadence, in¬ 
stead of sense and construction. 
People are far too apt to punctuate by 
the sound, when, in fact, it is quite 
impossible to punctuate accurately 
by simple sound. We must regard 
mainly—nay entirely—the con- 
STiiucTioN of a sentence. Between 
the diflercnt clauses of that single 
sentence which 1 introduced, rela¬ 
tive to our friend Sylvanus, you may 
pause as long as if those clauses were 
complete sentences; but you must 
not, therefore, be tempted to imagine 
that you may with propriety dot oft* 
a /«// stop after every clause. Count 
four, if you like, between the sepa¬ 
rate members; but (in the name of 
accuracy only distinguish them by 
such jjoints as shall not destroy their 
mutual and inseparable connection. 

Now for the! note of admiration* 
This is much too frequently intro¬ 
duced by modern writers. Rogers 
crowds them into his service through¬ 
out Human Lifeand yet that 
elegantly-printed little volume would 
have looked three times as well with 
half its number of notes of admira¬ 
tion. It is properly used after ex¬ 
clamations, invocations, and very 
pointed reflections. I will adduce a 
few examples, in which it is properly 
and improperly used: 

Mi L M A N—(properly.) 

Ha! 'tie the thunder of the living God!'’ 
Alas !->(general]y speaking.) 

Miss Porter—( properly.) 

Providence had seen fit to smite 
him indeed but how mercifully!" 

K^ections commencing with **how*^ 
always have this mark after them. 

Miss Porter—( properly.) 

Brother spirit! think you this 
bark will 'scape 


Miss Porter—( properly.) 

** The tears that washed the fa¬ 
ding cheek of Aigline it would be 
fruitless to number. Clarence, then, 
had transferred bis heart to another! 

The admiration-mark is (to speak 
generally) impropcrij/ annexed when 
there is no particular point in a sen¬ 
tence, and nothing approaching to 
exclamation or invocation. An ex¬ 
ample or two will suffice. 

Ro G e H s—(im properly.) 

He grows in wisdom, and in stature 
too ! 

And, as new scenes, new objects rise to 
view. 

Thinks nothing done while ought remains 
to do !” 

(Improperly.) The evening was 
beautiful, and a refreshing hrec'/e 
invited them to prolong their walk 

Wc proceed, lastly, to consider the 
note (if‘ijiterro^aiion. Its aj)propriate 
uses are obvious. Yet there is one 
mistake respecting it which is not 
very uncommon, and which shall 
form my only ground of comment. 
Excmplum doceat* 

Anon.—E velina entered the 
gloomy mansion, and asked which 
was the apartment destined for her 
private use ?” 

Here the interrogation-mark is 
improper. Evelina put a question^ 
indeed, but only the substance of that 
question is recorded. 

Mr Campbell has pointed the fol¬ 
lowing passage rightly, with a cor¬ 
rect observance of this rule: 

It is asked, in Mr Southey's 
specimens of English poetry, why 
Fomfret's Choice is the most popular 
poem in the English language: it 
might have been demanded, with 
equal propriety, why London Bridge 
is built of Parian marble."— British 
Boets^ Vol, IV* ju 382. 

The substances of two questions 
are here given. The questions them- 
celves would be. Why is Fomfret's 
Choiqe the most popular poem in the 
English language ? Why is London 
Bridge built of Parian marble ? 
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** Ktfoliu tnaffBus per^te acMTlt mulierculun guamdaip# winunDt cun indlgnattone ittaTumt* 

Pctfforc. JSpffM* i* ^ 


Baebahic Goldf adorn'd vdUx many a 
gem, 

Forms for her brow the mimic diadem, 
lYhose massive round, with circling pearl 
overspread. 

Seems but to mock the grey and palsied 
head. 

Low at her footstool, with imploring eyes, 
Imperial Charles a suppliant lover lies. 
Breathes his soft murmurs at her feet re- 
clinM, 

And pours, with bounteous hand, the 
wealth of Ind ; 

Leaves his poor queen in solitude and 
shame, 

And all for thee, thou old and loathly 
dame 1 

His church forbids, his reason disap¬ 
proves. 

He strives, he weeps, he prays, but still 
he loves; 

Not holy vows, at sainted fimes address'd. 
Can chose the dear idea from his breast; 
Sdil at her feet the suppliant victor 
kneels, 

Still her proud heart unceasing triumph 
fhels; . 

His amorous plaints in mournful accents 
pour. 

To her, his life, his love, his EUenore. 

*Tis noon qf night; the armed host re¬ 
clines. 

And darkness hovers o'er the slumbering 
lines. 

Save where a cresset-lamp. In yon alcove. 
Streams its dim ray, the watch-fire light 
of love. 

On gilded couch, beneath that silken 
shade, 

In death's pale ensigns clad, a form is laid; 
Chill on her front the dommy dews are 
shed. 

And the dork ongd floats nrcpuild her 
head. 

Beside that couch, partaker in her pain, 

An ermin'd hero weeps and prays in*** 
vain- ^ ^ 

'Tis o’er! the pageant fhdes before mine 
eyes, 

'Tis Charles that kneels, ’tis BUenore that 
dies. 

And is her death by pitying Heav’n de« 
sign’d 

To root the fatal paadon from his mind ? 
Ah, no ! beside the haggard corse he lies, 
Despair and frenzy hlazing in hia eyes, 

TOL. XV* 


Redoubling passions in hit bosom strive. 

Adoring, dead, the Jfbrtti he lov’d alive ; 

And Btany lobea the senseless Umbs en« 
fold. 

Wreath’d in fair garlands, shrin’d in 
massive gold ; 

And rich perfumes their orient odours 
fling 

O’er sparkling gems, and chaplets of the 
^ring; 

And choicest viands, jdaced with pious 
care. 

To tempt the silent dead, are ofibr’d 
there. 

Yes, lady, there Is one before thy shrine 

Whose heart still beats in unison with 
thine. 

Who, morn, and noon, and nighty on 
bended knee. 

In deep despair, still mourns and prays 
for thee! 

Still circling suns unheeded set and 
rise, 

And night’s pale crescent trembles in the 
skies— 

Still the sad King incessant vigil keeps— 

Still at the golden shrine he kneels and 
weeps— 

Still lies sequester'd In that charnel 
gloom. 

Clad in the sablest vestures of the tomb t 

And pray’is in vain ascend to Heav’n for 
aid. 

From many a convent cell and cloister’d 
shade. 

Where yonder mountain, capp’d with 
endless snow. 

Frowns o’er the woody glens that stretch 
below-— 

Where howling winds their wild doxni« 
nion hold 

With sullen wolves, as reckless and as 
bold, 

A cell is seen, where ciystal streamlets 
pour, 

Hewn by some suiTring saint in days of 
yore; 

And many a holy nSt emblazon’d flsir. 

Grav’d on the rock in ancient character ; 

And pyx, and geobb, and font, whose sa« 
cred 

Receiv’d die gem-like waters as they fell; 

And many a trailing plant of brightest 
green 

Stretch’d its young tendrils o’er the so¬ 
lemn scene. 

3 F 
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Day-light departs! the evening sun 
hath set. 

But here his roseate tints are lingering 
yet. 

As if he lov’d to gild the sacred cell, 

And leave the guilty world in gloom to 
dwell. 

A palmer lies before the altar grey, 

Where fall the last beams of deporting 
day. 

’Tis done! ’tis granted! Heav’n hath 
heard his vow. 

His old eye beams with holy triumph 
now, 

For on his ear these mystic words had 

nmgi 

** ^Tis mafficks srOrAr, *tis hid beneath tite 
tongueJ*' 

Clad in that humble garb the Pontiff lay. 

Who rul’d adoring kings with sceptred 
sway. 

Whose nod alone to dust and shame hath 
hurl’d 

The proudest necks, the primate of the 
world 1 

Down, down the steep, and o’er the 
woody waste, 

His feeble limbs all tottering in his 
haste; 

But Heav’n hath mercy on bis sacred 

And nerves him for the weary pilgrim¬ 
age. 

’Tis found ! the pontiff’s trembling fin¬ 
gers hold 

The fatal signet-ring of fairy gold,» 

’Tis ibund 1 the monarch’s passions now 
revers’d. 

Abhor the corse they almost worshipp’d 

^ erst; 

Tom from the golden shrine, the hated 
form 

Rots in the sun, and fosters in the storm! 
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Foir shiiicB the orient rays on hall and 
tow’r, 

O'er many a chequer’d lawn and green¬ 
wood bow’r; 

And thousand warblers, on the bloomy 
spray, 

Sing to their God their morning roundelay; 
To the light breeze the silvery poplars 
sigh, 

And all is spring, and joy, and revelry. 
Such is the morn whose rising beams are 
shed 

To hail the monarch rising from the dead. 
Alas ! his bosom is not free from care, 
For tyrant, tyrant Love is lingering there! 
His bleeding heart with envious fiames 
accurst— 

A second passion, stronger than the first— 
Speak not the tale, and give it not a name. 
The Pope, the holy Pope inspir’d that 
fiame! 

Half spoke, half told, but rising shame 
repress’d. 

And tears and blushes strove to say the 
rest. 

Silent the Pontiff stood, nor deign’d to 
speak, 

Amazement mantling on his awAil cheek ; 
But one faint flush, and transient was the 
glow, 

For tears of sympathy began to flow. 
With trembling hand, and lifted eye, he 
threw 

The fated gem upon the liquid blue 
Of that smooth lake. The magic circlet 
sank, 

The waters shudder’d os they reach'd the 
bank. 

It sank, but still its influence faded not. 
The monarch linger’d near the haunted 
spot, ^ 

And liv’d and died upon the fatal shore, 
Where she, his love^ had liv’d and died of 
yore*. 

W. W. 
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* The following is a recipe for making one of these love-rings, very gravely given 
in a book printed at Lyons in 17S9Ayez une bague d’or garnie d’un petit dia- 
mant qui n’oit point ete portSe depuis qu’eUe est sortie des mains de Touvrier, enve- 
lopez<ia d’un petit mor^eau d’etoffe de soye, et la portez durant neuf jours et neuf 
nuits, entre chemise et chair, 41'opposition de votre coeur. Le neuvieme jour avant 
■Dleii lev4 voiu graverez avec un poin^on neuf en dedans la bague le mot scheva- 
Puis t4cherez par quelque molen d’avoir trois cbeveux de la personne dont vous voulez 
4tre aim4, et vous les accouplerez uvee trois des votres, en disant O corpe puieset-iu 
m'aimer et que ion dcjwrin riuitUte aussi ardament que le mien, par la vertu ^cace 
ie SCHEVA. II fku^ lumer ces cheveux en lacs d’amour, cn sorte que la bague soit a 
peu pees enlac4e dans le milieu du lAcs, et I’aiant envelope dans I’etoflb de soye vous 
PapporteRz sur votre coeur autre six jours, et le septieme jour vous degagerez la 
bo^e au lacs d’amour, et ferez en sorte de la ibire recevoir a la personne aim4e, 
toute cette opemtion se dtdt ftdre avant le solcU lev4 et k jour.” 
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ORIGINAL EDITION OF JOHNBON'8 LIFE OF BATAGE. 


The Life of the unfortunate Rich¬ 
ard Sayage, written Doctor John- 
8 on» is universally esteemed to be 
our great lexicographer's finest piece 
of biography; and some of the Doc¬ 
tor’s more ardent admirers even ven¬ 
ture to assert it the most perfect 
model we possess of biographical ex¬ 
cellence. 

However, it is not the present; 
writer’s intention to discuss or illus¬ 
trate the merits of that interesting 
and instructive performance. In¬ 
deed it is far too well known and 
appreciated, to render any such dis'- 
quisition, at this time of day, accept¬ 
able to the generality of readers. 

The sole object of this paper, 
therefore, will be to exhibit the 
original, or first, edition of Johnson’s 
Life of Savage to the notice of our 
readers. That edition is by no means 
generally known ; and though, of 
course, not very antique, is still in¬ 
teresting to persons at all curious in 
literary history. It is, indeed, re¬ 
markable hotv soon first editions of 
works disappear, and become, in a 
manner, extinct, either from their 
being, in many coses, thrown aside 
on the publication of handsomer, and, 
it may be, amended editions, or 
from their becoming lost (particular¬ 
ly when small works) amidst the 
lumber of libraries, when the collect¬ 
ed works of deceased authors super¬ 
sede them on the shelves. Perhaps, 
however, one cause of the seeming 
disappearance of first editions of old 
and elderly works (if 1 may so ex¬ 
press myself) is to be ascribed to the 
number of copies printed for them 
being generally limited. 

At ^1 events, (whatever may be 
said of many first editions,) that of 
Johnson’s Life of Savage is very 
little known, and some of our read¬ 
ers may, perhaps, be gratified by a 
notice of it. 

The Life of Savage," which is 
now generally read as one amongst 

The Lives of the most eminent 
English Poets," (the author’s most 
popular work,) was written many 
years before the publication of that 
celebrated series of Biographies. The 
engagement with the booksellers for 
writing ** The Lives of tlie Poets" 
was made in the year 177r^ when 


the “ Life of Savage" had already 
been thirty-three years before the 
public. It was published in 1744, 
anonymously, os a separate work, 
the author having previously an¬ 
nounced his intention of writing it 
in the Gentleman’s Magaaine’^for 
August 1743- The following is a 
copy of the title: " An Account of 
the Life of Mr Richard Savage, Son 
of the Earl Rivers. London; printed 
for J. Roberts, in Warwick-Lane. 
MDCCXLIV.’’ In the space which 
is generally occupied by the author’s 
name, there is a very indifferent and 
common-place engraving of flowers. 

The book is printed in duodecimo, 
(pp. 180,) the type pretty good, but 
the paper seemingly coarse. Lot us, 
however, proceed to the internals. 

In the first place, it may be re¬ 
marked, that the pages are, to a 
modern eye, excessively crowded with 
capitals, but not without system; 
for all substantives are printed with 
capital initial letters^ according to 
the old custom. Some few words, 
here and there, are also spelt other¬ 
wise than we now spell them; for 
instance, gaoler, implicite, persued, 
Scci We will extract a paragraph, 
as an exemplification of the two pre¬ 
ceding remarks. 

(Page 158.) '' To complete his 
Misery, he was persued by the Offi¬ 
cers for small Debts which be had 
contracted; and was, therefore, ob¬ 
liged to withdraw fVom the small 
Number of Friends from whom he 
had still Reason to hope for Favours. 
His Custom was to lye in Bed the 
greatest Part of the Day, and to go 
out in^the Dark with the utmost 
Privacy, and after having paid his 
Visit, return again before Morning 
to his Lodging, which was in the 
Garret of an obscure Inn." 

The text of the original edition 
(with the exception of some poeti¬ 
cal extracts, hereafter pointed out) 
seems to be precisely the same as 
that in those commonly read; but 
the notes are more full and firequent 
in the first, and in them are intro¬ 
duced many pieces of Savage’s poetry, 
afterwards omitted. 

In a note at page Q7 are Inserted 
the “ affecting lines" published ori¬ 
ginally by Mr Hill in the Flain 
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Dealer; which/' says Doctor John¬ 
son, he asserts to have been writ¬ 
ten by Mr Savage upon the treat¬ 
ment received by him from his mo¬ 
ther, but of woich he was himself 
the author, as Mr Savage afterwards 
declared." We transcribe the lines 
in question for the reader’s perusal: 

Hopeless, abandon'd, aimless, and op¬ 
press'd, 

Lost to delight, and every way distress'd; 
Cross his cold in wild disorder thrown, 
Thus sighed Alexis^ fHendless and alone: 
Why do I breathe P^Wfaat joy can 
being give. 

When ^e who gave me life forgets 1 
live— 

Feels not these wintry blasts, nor heeds 
my smart. 

But shuts me from the shelter of her 
heart— 

Saw me expos'd to vrant, to shame, to 
scorn. 

To ills, which make it misery to be 
6om— 

Cast me, regardless, on the world's bleak 
wild, 

And bade me be a wretch, while yet a 
child ? 

** Where can he hope for pity, peace, 
or rest. 

Who moves no softness in a mother's 
breast ? 

Custom, law, reason, o/i, my cause forsake. 
And Mature sleeps^ to keep my woes 
awalte t 

Crime, which the cruel scarce believe can 
be. 

The leinA are guilty of, to min me. 

she who bore me blasts me with her 
hate, 

And meant my,/brft<fte, makes hersdf my 

fsU, 

Yet has this sweet neglecter of my 
woes 

The softest, tend'rest breast, that Pity 
knows J 

Her eyes shed mercy wheresoe'er they 
shine, 

And her soul melts at every woe—but 
mine* 

Sure, then, some secret fate, for guilt un- 
wiU'd, 

Some sentence pre-ordain'd to be fulfill'd. 
Plung'd me, thus deep, in sorrow’s search¬ 
ing fio^. 

And wash'd me from the memory of her 
blood. 

** But, oh ! whatever cause has mov'd 
her hate. 

Let me but sigh in silence at my fate; 
The God within perhaps may touch her 
breast. 

And when she pltiee^ who can be dls* 
tress'd ?” 


Savage’s excellent friend, Mr Hill, 
by the foregoing poetical statement, 
encouraged (as is knowxO a subscrifi- 
tion to a Miscellany of Poems for his 
benefit. To this Miscellany," says 
Johnson, he (Savage) wrote apre- 

{ ace, in which he gives an account of 
kis mother’s cruelty in a verr un¬ 
common strain of humour, and with 
a gaiety of imagination which the 
success of his subscription probably 
produced." This preface" is some¬ 
what long, but parts of it are very 
amusing ; and we wil} not withhold 
from the reader, in this place, a mor~ 
i^eau which Johnson has so highly 
commended. It is as follows: 
Crudelis mater magis, an pucr impro- 
bus ille ? 

Improbus file puer, crudelis tu quoque 
mater." Virg, 

'' My readers, I am afraid, when they 
observe Richard Savage joined so 
close and so constantly to son of the 
late Earl Rivers, will impute to a 
ridiculous vanity what is the effect 
of an unhappy necessity, which my 
hard fortune has thrown me under. 
I am to be pardoned for adhering a 
little tenaciously to my father, be¬ 
cause my mother will allow me to be 
nobody, and has almost reduced 
me, among heavier afflictions, to that 
uncommon kind of want which the 
Indians of America complained of at 
our first settling among them, when 
they came to beg names of the En^ 
gliskj because (said they) we are poor 
men of ourselves, and have none we 
can lay claim to. 

'' The good nature of those to 
whom 1 have not the honour to be 
known, would forgive me the ludi¬ 
crous turn of this beginning, if they 
knew but how little reason I have to 
be merry. It was my misfortune to 
be son of the above-mentioned Earl, 
by the late Countess of Maccle^eld, 
(now widow of Colonel Bretf) 

whose divorce, on occasion of the 
amour which I was a consequence of, 
has left something on record, which 
1 take to be very remarkable; and 
it is this: certain of our great Judges, 
in their temporal decisions, act with 
a spiritual regard to Heretical Divf- 
nity^ and, in particular, to the Ten 
Commandments, two of which seem, 
in my case, to have influenced their 
opinions. Thou shedt not commit adnU 
tery pointed fhllest on my mother ; 
but as to the Lord's visiting the sins 
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the Jhtlwrs upon the children, it 
i¥as considered as what could regard 
me only; and in that reason^ 1 sup¬ 
pose, it had been inconsistent with 
the rules of sanctity to assign provi¬ 
sion, out of my mother's returned 
estate, for support of an infant sinner. 

** Thus, while legally the son of 
one Earl, and naturally of another, 
I am nominally nobody's son at all; 
for the lady having given me too much 
father, thought it but an equivalent 
deduction to leave me no mother, by 
way of balance; so 1 am sported into 
the world, a kind of shuttlecock be¬ 
tween Law and Nature. If Law had 
not beaten me back, by the stroke of 
an Act, on purpose, 1 had not been 
above wit, by the privilege of a man of 
quality ; nay,. 1 might have preserved 
into the bargain, the lives of Duke 
Hamilton and Lord Mohun, whose 
dispute arose from the estate of that 
Earl of Macclesfield, whom (but for 
the mentioned Act) 1 must have cedU 
cd father; and if Nature had not 
struck me off with a stronger blow 
than Law did, the other Earl, who 
was most emphatically my father, 
could never have been told 1 was 
dead, when he was about to enable 
me, by his will, to have lived to some 
purpose. An unaccountable severity 
of a mother, whom 1 was then not 
old enough to have deserved it from, 
and by which 1 am a single unhappy 
instance among that Nobleman’s na¬ 
tural children, and thrown friend¬ 
less on the world, without means of 
supporting myself, and without au¬ 
thority to apply to those whose duty 
1 know it is to support me* 

Thus, however ill qualified 1 am 
to live by my wits, 1 have the best 
plea in the world for attempting it, 
since it is too apparent that 1 was 
born to it. Having wearied my 
judgment with fruitless endeavours 
to be happy, 1 gave the reins to my 
fancy, that X might learn, at least, 
to be easy.’* 

The author proceeds—*' But I 
cease to speak of myself, that 1 may 
say something of my Miscellany;' 
and accordingly he here enters, in¬ 
to some particulars relative to that 
work, which it is needless to trans¬ 
cribe. We take up the three con¬ 
cluding paragraphs of the preface; 

" To return to the lady, my mo¬ 
ther. Had the celebrated Mr Locke 
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been acquainted with her example, it 
had certainly appeared in his Cltapter 
against innate practical principles, 
because it would have completed his 
instances of enormities; some of 
which, ^ough not exactly in the or¬ 
der that he mentions them, are as 
follow: Have there not been (says 
he) whole nations, and those if the 
most civilized people, amongst whom 
the exposing their children to perish 
by want, or wild beasts, has Iwen a 
practice as Utile condemned or scrupled 
as the begetting ihemf Were 1 in¬ 
clinable to be serious, 1 could easily 
prove that I have not been more 
gently dealt with by Mrs Bret: but 
if this is any way foreign to my case, 
1 shall find a nearer example in the 
whimsical one that ensues. 

** It is familiar (says the afore¬ 
cited author) among the Meiigrc- 
lians, a peopleprfessing Christianity, 
to bury their children alive, without 
scruple. There are indeed sundry 
sects of Christians, and 1 have often 
wondered ^whic^ could be my mam^ 
mas; but now 1 find she piously 
professes and practises Christianity 
after the manner of the Mengrelians. 
She industriously obscured me, when 
roy fortune depended on my being 
known, and, in that sense, she may 
be said to have buried me alive; anti 
sure, like a Mengrelian, she must 
have committed the action without 
scruple, for she is a woman of spirit, 
and can see the consequence whnout 
remorse. The Caribl^es (continues 
my author) were wont to castrale 
their children, in order to fat and cat 
them. Here, indeed, I can draw no 
parallel; for, to speak justice of the 
lady, she never contributed ought to 
have me pampered, but always pro¬ 
moted my being starved: nor did 
she, even in my infancy, betray fond¬ 
ness enough to be suspected of a de¬ 
sign to devour me; but, on the con¬ 
trary, not enduring me ever to ap¬ 
proach her, offered a bribe to have 
me shipped off, in an odd manner, 
to one of the plantations. When 1 
was about fifteen, her afibetion be¬ 
gan to awake, and, had 1 but known 
my interest, 1 had been handsomely 
provided for. In short, 1 was soli¬ 
cited to be bound apprentice to a 
very honest and respectable occupa¬ 
tion—a shoemaker, an offer which 
1 undutifully rejected. 1 was, in 
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fincj umvilling to understand her 
in a literal scnse^ and hoped that, 
like the Prophets of old, she might 
have hinted her mind in a kind of 
parable, or proverbial way of speaks 
ing; as thus—That one time or other 
1 might, on due application, have the 
honour of taking the length qfherJboL. 

“ Mr Locke mentions another set 
of people that despatch their children, 
if a pretended Astrologer declares 
them to have unhappy stars. Per¬ 
haps my mamma has procured some 
cunning man to calculate my nativi¬ 
ty; or, having had some ominous 
dream, which preceded my birth, 
the dire event may have appeared to 
her in the dark and dreary bottom 
of a china cup, where codee-stains 
arc often consulted for prophecies, 
and held as infallible, as were the 
leaves of the ancient sybils. To be 
partly serious: 1 am rather unwill¬ 
ing to wrong her judgment, by sus¬ 
pecting it to be tainted a Little with 
the tenets of superstition, than sup¬ 
pose she can be mistress of a seared 
conscience, and act on no principle 
at all.” 

Such is the humorous” Pre¬ 
face, which we leave without com¬ 
ment to our reader’s digestion.— 

En avant /” 

In the ierf of the first edition (pp. 
100 -1-2,) is inserted a Poem by Sa¬ 
vage, entitled “ The Volunteer Lau- 
reat, a Poem on the Queen’s Birth¬ 
day, humbly addressed to Her Ma¬ 
jesty being the first of a series of 
adulatory annual productions, for 
each of which the Queen remitted 
the unhappy author fifw pounds. 
Perhaps bis birth-day enusion was 
judiciously omitted in the subsequent 
editions of The Life of Savage 
yet, in the case of omission, the ex¬ 
pressions which commence the follow¬ 
ing paragraph ought eertainly to have 
been altered or modified. At the 
close of the poem, the biographer 
proceeds—“ Such was the perfor¬ 
mance,” &c; and these precise 
words are retained in the separate 
editions of the ** Lives,’* from which 
the poem itself is excluded. A si¬ 
milar observation may he applied to 
another passage in this work, where 
a poem, that was inserted in the first, 
is omitted in other editions of the 
** Life of Savage/’ We allude to 
the satirical poem, entitled ** Lon¬ 


don and Bristol delineated,” which 
was written by Savage when in high 
dudgeon with the Bristolian^. This 
performance is banished from the 
text^in the collected Lives;” yet 
the paragraph which should imme¬ 
diately mllow it is rendered some¬ 
what unintelligible, by an expression 
that refers to the satire as inserted. 
The author, having transcribed the 
oem; goes on—When he had 
rougbt this poem to its present state, 
which, without considering thechasm, 
is not perfect,” &c.; and so it stands, 
rather incoherently, in the “ Lives.” 
The satire in question is a very spi¬ 
rited performance, so far as it goes. 
It is supposed to have been its ill- 
fated author’s last poetical effort; 
and Doctor Johnson justly remarks 
on it, that, though unfinished in the 
main, ** the first and last parts are 
worked up with great spirit and 
elegance.” We shall conclude this 
paper with some extracts from the 
satire, which is as bitter and ran¬ 
corous a production as can well be 
imagined 

Two sea-port cities mark Bri/annid’s 
fame. 

And these from commerce different ho¬ 
nours claim. 

What different honours shall the Muses 

pay. 

While one inspires and one untunes the 
lay ? 

Now silver Isis brightening flows along. 
Echoing from Osaford'^s shore each clas¬ 
sic song; 

Then weds with Tame; and there, O 
London^ sec, 

Swelling with naval pride, the pride of 
thee ! 

Wide, deep, unsullied Thames mean- 
d*ring glides, 

And bears thy wealth on mild, majestic 
tides ; 

Thy ships, with gilded palaces that vie. 
In glittering pomp, strike wondVing 
China^s eye; 

And, thence returning, bear, in splendid 
state. 

To BrUaWs merchants, IndUCs eastern 
freight. 

India her treasures, from her western 
sliores. 

Due at thy feet a willing tribute pours ; 
Thy warring navies distant nations awe, 
And bid the world obey thy righteous law. 
Thus shine thy manly sons of libVal mind { 
Thy ’Change deep-busied, yet as courts 
refin’d; 
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Councils, like Senates that enforce debate 
With fluent eloquence and reason^s 
weight; 

Whose patriot virtue lawless power con¬ 
trols, 

Their British emulating Roman souls. 

Of these the worthiest still selected stand. 
Still lead the Senate, and still save the 
land. 

Social, not scllish, here, O Learning, trace 
Thy fHends, the lovers of all human race! 

In a dark bottom sunk, O, Bristol! now 
With native malice lift thy lowering 
brow f 

Then, as some helUborn sprite, in mortal 
guise. 

Borrows the shape of goodness, and be¬ 
lies 

All fair, all smug, to yon proud hall in¬ 
vite. 

To feast all strangers, ape an air polite ! 
F'rom Camliria drain*d, or England's 
western coast. 

Not elegant, yet costly banquets boast; 
Revere, or seem the stranger to revere; 
Praise, fawn, profess,—be all things but 
sincere 

Insidious now, our bosom-secrets steal, 
And there with sly sarcastic sneer reveal. 
Present, we meet thy sneaking, treacherous 
smiles; 

The harmless absent still thy sneer re¬ 
viles ; 

Such as in thee all parts superior find, 
The sneer that marks the fool and knave 
combin’d; 

When melting Pity would aflbrd relief, 
The ruthless sneer that insult adds to 
grief. 

What friendship can’st thou boast ? what 
honours claim ? 

To thee each stranger owes an injur’d 
name. 
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What smiles tiiy sons must in their fbes 
excite! 

Thy sons, to whom all discord is delight; 
From whom eternal mutual railing flows, 
Who in each others* crimes their own 
exposes 

Thy sons, though crafty, deaf to Wis¬ 
dom’s call, 

Despising all men, and despis’d by all.’* 

Poor Savage pursues the strain of 
virulent abuse, in which he rakes up 
every scandalous and reproachful 
slur and epithet that occurred to his 
indignant imagination, and concludes 
his poem with the following lines: 

Boast swarming vessels, whose plebeian 
state 

Owes not to merchants, but mechanics’ 
freight; 

Boost nought but pedlar-fleets—in war’s 
alarms 

Unknown to glory, as unknown to nrins t 
Boast thy base ToUey *, and thy turn«Bpit 
dogs, • 

Thy HaXlier's horses and thy human 
hogs; 

Upstarts and mushrooms, proud, relent¬ 
less hearts, 

Thou blank of sciences ! thou dearth of 
arts! 

Such foes as Learning once was doom’d 
to see— 

Huns^ Goihsy and VandaUy were but 
tyx>es of ^ee. 

Proceed, great BrUtdy In all-rightooua 
ways, 

And let one justice heighten yet thy 
praise; 

Still spare the catamite, and swinge the 
whore. 

And be«-whate’er Gomorrt^ was be¬ 
fore 1” 


A Po€t*s Dedication to hie Mieireee* 


a ISttifcatton to SBUtvegg. 


Thou fair and sweet possessor of my 
heart I 

Whose smiles of love are life and hope 
to me. 

Which to each joy on added charm im¬ 
part, 

J’ll e’en (why not ?) inscribe my lays 
to thee! 

For thou, belov’d and ever-loving, art 

My love, and so my patroness sbalt be t 
To whom is rather due this votive song. 
Sweet! than to ihecy to whom myself 
belong ? 


Now, with the critics rude, whatever ngr 

f^te, 

Ce m'est igaly so thou approve my 
lays, 

For none more Justly can appreclato 
Poetic numbers, or adjudge the bays. 

But, oh, my darling I 1 anticipate 
Something ftom thee more dearly-lov’d 
than praise s 

Speed, speed the UissfUl hour, my soul’s 
delight t 

Which shall our fortunes, as our hearts, 
unite. 


—.— .. 

• A place where the Merchantt used to meet to transact their aflUrs, before the 
figehange was erected. See Gentktnan^s JlfagazinCf Vol. XIIL ju 490# 



Loy H^rmen waits—with glowing cheek 
and eye, 

And flaming tor^, at loving bosoms 
lit— 

0*er his bright form the qiiiverM Cupids 

fly* 

Round him the sylphic sister Graces 
flit. 

Love's charming company! Each wish, 
each sigh, 

Oh, maiden dear! young Hymen trea¬ 
sures it; 

’Tis his best joy to see his altars blaze ; 

We will not tease him, will we, by delays? 

Lady—though few the years I yet have 
told. 

Though manhood's signet scarcely 
seals my brow, 

I could to thee soft tales of love unfold. 

Which oft hath sway'd my passionate 
heart ere now ! * 

But Love inflames all bosoms—save the 
cold— 

And mine was never cold $ or, dearest, 
thou 

Had'st been the otgect of a flame less 
strong 

Than that which now inspires my heart 
and song. 

Yea—I have lov'd; for^ove and letter'd 
ease 

Were my soul's pastime—cherish'd 
stiU, and dear 

As ever he, whom love's enchantments 
seize. 

Pours his enthusiast soul in Beauty’s 
ear! 

And my harp rang responsive to itis 
breeze. 

Whispering romance—which most 1 
lov'd to hear. . 

Then was 1 flckle—yet even then I 
long'd 

To prove how deeply Hymen's cause was 
wrong'd. 

Not unsuccessfbt in my loves, I grew 

More circumspect in loving; and awhile 

Pleasure's bright and Bmuty's sun¬ 
niest hue, 

Beam'd aU in vain my bosom to be- 
guile, 

Nor flrom my heart one sigh of passion 
drew; 

I hadeed serene in many a ro^ smile : 

But even still my heart was warm; 
though free 

I lost my freedom,when 1 look'd on thee! 

And now I am thine own unchangeably | 

The sweet ftilfiUnent of my hopes art 
thou 2 

As the tost mariner, o'er a. wintry sea. 
Looks towards hip haven, from the 
wave4>eat frow» 


With joy's anticipation,—so to thee, 

Life of my heart! I turn enraptur'd 
now : 

For oh ! with thee, 1 fondly trust to find 

Transport at once, and tranquil peace of 
mind. 

May Time, advancing in his onward flight. 

Strew, love, our mutual path with 
thornless flowers. 

And still be wing'd with ever-new de- 
light, 

The beckoning, bright, prospective, 
nuptial hours! 

Far from our skies be every hue of night; 

Peace, joy, and love, dispel life's ga¬ 
thering showers! 

Lost in each other, be it our's to prove 

The soul-frit harmonies of wedded love. 

And may our home soon echo the dear 
voice 

Of childhood, gladdening life's domes¬ 
tic years,— 

Wakening within, sweet partner of my 
choice. 

The quick solicitudes of hopes and fears! 

Oh! if on earth man's spirit may rejoice. 

If there he gladness in this vale of tears, 

*Tis in the home retired—where Love 
hath made 

His calm retreat, embower'd in myrtle 
shade. 

United hearts make home, so we shall 
share 

A home within ourselves—for ours are 
one* 

Yes, dearest! wtfA thee,'tis home every¬ 
where— 

Apart from thee, the wide world yields 
me—none! 

Kindred in heart and mind, and—oh, 
my fair! 

Knit by strong love together, the bright 
sun 

Seeth not two happier beings, nor shall 
see. 

Beneath his glorious skies, than you and 
me 2 

Now, fare thee well—beloved, affianced 
bride I 

Swift fly the lingering hours till thou 
art mine! 

Then, the wish'd knot indissolubly 
tied. 

Thou wilt be all mine own, and 1 all 
thine. 

Throofl^ fritore years, my solace and my 
pride. 

Thy love the day-star of my joy shall 
. shine: 

And I—but oh 2 who—who love's pow« 
may tell? 

So, till we meet united, fine thee wriL 

P. 
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SCOTS JUDICATUHE BILL*. 


I. Assifnilation of the Jurisprudence 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

It was from the rising of popular 
feeling in Scotland that religious fteedom 
and—by consequence we may truly say- 
civil liberty extended itself into the sou¬ 
thern parts of the Island. It is, therefore, 
not impossible that the English people 
may, ere long, come to regret their indif¬ 
ference about their Scottish neighbours, 
or even have to thank them for some 
new improvements on their own institU'* 
tions, still capable, as we, here, think of 
being in many respects bettered’*—X.cf- 
ter to Mr Peel on Scots Late Courts. 

In our Number of July last we 
called the attention of our readers to 
the report of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
missioners upon the Scots Courts, 
and to the Scots Judicature Bill. 
The subject far surpasses, in import¬ 
ance, any other object of public dis¬ 
cussion, relative to Scotland, that has 
been introduced since the Union. It 
is proposed to regulate the whole 
course of proceedings in the Scots 
Courts of Justice, from the origin of 
the cause until its termination, and 
the sentence of the Judge he put in 
execution, by attachment of the real 
or personal estate of the debtor, or of 
his person. 

It is not merely as .to Scotland 
that we view the measure as likely 
to lead to beneficial consequences and 
improvements. The extraordinary 
sensation, and the spirit of public 
inquiry and discussion to which it 
has given rise in Scotland, we hope 
will soon he extended to the consti¬ 


tution of the En^sh Courts, and 
the system of administering the laws 
of England. The Scots ^ple even 
have a material interest in the im¬ 
provements of the system of jurisdic¬ 
tion, forms of proceedings, and' prihei- 

? leB of law, followed in England and 
reland. By the treaty of Union, 
the Scots were admitted to a partici¬ 
pation of the bencfitB of the trade 
and navigation of England; and that 
measure roust he imperfect until the 
Scots, in their transactions witli the 
English people, can derive benefit 
from the Courts and Laws of Kng- 
landi At present, the Scots have lu- 
most no access to or benefit from 
the English Courts. Both countries 
are considered in law as foreign to 
each other. In the aetort of the 
Committee of Procurators before the 
High Courts of Admiralty, after 
noticing some of the defects of the 
English Courts, it is stated, At 
present, according to the footing in 
which the jurisaictions and forms 
of proceedings of the English Coilrts 
are placed, no Scots merchant would 
think of resorting to them, so ^eat is 
the apprehension of the difficulty and 
expense of conducting a process in 
an English Court. It is believed, that 
a similar prejudice is sometimes en*> 
tertained by English merchants rela¬ 
tive to the Scots Courts. But this pre¬ 
judice would he in a great measure re¬ 
moved, if the jurisdiction of the Ad¬ 
miralty Courts of England, Ireland, 
and S^tland, were placed precisely 
on the same footing, and the rules of 


* thoughts on the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords, by Archibald 
Bwinton, W. S., Edin. W. & C. Talt. 1834. 

Prom^ Remarks upon the Report of the Commissioners, and Suggestions for the 
preparation of Causes. By Aiez. Mundell. London, J, Bigg; and Edinburgh, 
Waugh & Innes. 1824. 

Letter to the Landed Proprietors of Scotland. By Sir A* Muir Mackenzie, 'bort. 
of Delvine. Edin. Manners & Miller. 1824. 

Hints relative to the Bill. Edin. Printed at the University Press. 1884. 

Report by the Committee of the Society of Writers to the Signet. Dissent subjoin¬ 
ed, and Two Letters to the Deputy-Keeper of the Signet, by William Bell, W.S* 

Report upon and oljections to the Bill in so far as relates to the Jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Admiralty of Scotland, and the proposed transfer of Causes fVom that 
Court to the Jury Court; and Suggestions, with an Appendix, containing Heads of Bills 
for the better regulating and assimilating the Jurisdictions and forms of proceedings 
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Tnaritime law consolidated; and a 
great step would thue be made for 
gradually introducing a more gene-* 
ral assimilation of the lawa of the 
three kingdoms; a matter which^ 
from the constant and encrcasing in- 
tercomrse since the Union, cartainly 
appears of very general importance* 
** In the present state and relation 
of the two countries/" says Professor 
*Bell, it is a most desirable olgect, 
a mdualj and at last a perfect assi¬ 
milation of the English and Scottish 
Jurisprudence/* That Report takes 
a view of the jurisdictions of the En¬ 
glish Courts of Common Law and 
Equity^shews the fictions on which 
the jurisdictions are founded—con¬ 
trasts them with the system of juris¬ 
diction in Scotland—and adds, “ It 
humbly appears to the Committee, 
that the Courts of Law and Equity in 
England might form only one general 
Court; and that the di&rent Courts 
of Exchequer, Common Fleas, King*s 
Bench, and Chancery, should form 
merely branches of such general 
Court, each having the same extent 
of jurisdiction both in Law and 
Equity; and that the House of 
Lords ought to be the ultimate Court 
of Appeal for England, Scotland, and 
the Colonies, in all cases, whether 
before the Law, Equity, Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, or Admiralty Courts* In this 
way, the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and the Supreme Court in Ireland, 
would be placed on tl)c same footing, 
with reject to jurisdiction, as the 
general Court at Westminster, and 
the House of Lords, as the highest 
C^urtof Appeal, would preserve a 
uniformity in tibe proceedings and in 
the principles of the law." This re¬ 
port not only demonstrates the neces¬ 
sity of a general assimilation of the 
JurisdictionB and consolidation of the 
laws the three kingdoms, but, as 
resp^ts the Admiralty Courts and 
law/gives the heads ox Acts of Par¬ 
liament, by which the assimilation 
and consolidation might te practi¬ 
cal carried into efi&ct. 

The other Mmpblets, mentioned in 
the note on 'me preceding page, are 
confined to an exatnkianon of the 
Bcots Judicature Bill. The prompt 
BRMARXS and SDOOESTXOK8 contBin 
some hints worthy of consideration; 
but some of the nints appear to be 
founded on enroneoiili views. The 


letter" et%tr A. Mackenzie, and 
the “ HINTS," which seem to be by 
the same au^or, are chiefly directed 
to the abolition of the Jury Court as a 
separate tribunal, and its incorpora¬ 
tion with the ancient system of the 
Court of Session; but Sir Alexander's 
views as to the Scots Acts of Sederunt 
are entirely erroneous. We are con¬ 
vinced no practitioner would be found 
who would concur in them. The re¬ 
port" of the committee of Writers 
to the Signet is signed, and, we pre¬ 
sume, drawn up by the Commissioner 
who prepared the View of the Scots 
forms or process in the Appendix No. 
IV.ofthe Report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners. In so far as the mo¬ 
nopoly of the Writers to the Signet is 
concerned, that view is very obscure, 
and the same vagueness, as may be 
anticipated, pervades the Report. In 
<mr last Number we pointed out 
the abuses of the present objec¬ 
tionable system of simet writs, in¬ 
cluding summonses, nomings, cap¬ 
tions, &c. The Report seems de¬ 
signedly to blink the question, 
and mcmestly proposes that the sum¬ 
mons should be allowed to remain 
in its present form untouched!" 
This recommendation must be view¬ 
ed with considerable jealousy. It 
does not seem to be calculated to 
satisfy the public. The system of 
signet-writs is now well understood, 
and it is not necessary to serve an 
apprenticeship to acquire that know- 
l^ge. Every cx^nsive and super¬ 
fluous form in me administration 
of justice ought to be abolished. 
The people of Scotland have long 
groaned undet this monopoly, and 
marks of its ruinous cfiects may be 
traced in every village and valley 
of Scotland. Such of the Writers 
to the Siraet as are respectable, ap¬ 
pear to M aware of the objections 
to the system, and would cordially 
njoice to see it abolished; but there 
are others, amongst the Writers to 
the Signet, who will cling to the 
monopoly to the last, aUhanwh ut- 
tarly Indefensible; and the tTudges, 
«o mr from desiring the aboiition of 
the abuse, have, by a late Act of Se¬ 
derunt, done all they can to r«ider it 
perpetnal. In otbtf respects, the 
Re^t is equally vague and nnaatis- 
&ctory, and ^splays neither correct 
nor enlarged views. It proposes, in 
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substance, to continue the present 
system of special pleadings, with the 
exception of some trifling sugges¬ 
tions. It is obvious that the framers 
of the Report have not studied the 
English practice, and should it come 
under the notice of any of the Eng¬ 
lish barristers, who are members of 
the Legislature, thes^gestions must 
appear crude, and neither adapted to 
lessen expenses nor materially to im¬ 
prove the Scots system of pleading, 
or assimilate it to the Eiigluh prac¬ 
tice of special pleading. 

IL BiU^Chambtr. 

The Dill-Chamber, and all the clerks 
connected with it, might be beneficially 
done away. Applications which at pre¬ 
sent are made there might, with some 
slight alterations, be made directly to 
any one of the permanent Lords Ordi¬ 
nary, by which the lieges would, in af¬ 
fect, have a choice of courts, and the bu¬ 
siness would go on and be conducted like 
the other business of the Court .'*—Obterm 
■vationM hy Mr Ritchie^ in 1818. 

Since the institution of the Colley 
of Justice in 1537, it has been the 
practice, in the vacations, for each of 
the thirteen ordinary Judges to per¬ 
form the duty of the Bill-Chamber 
weekly in rotation. After this prac¬ 
tice had continued for 387 years, the 
Judges, soon after the appointment of 
Lord Eldin, issued an order, which 
is not even entered amongst the Acts 
of Sederunt, laying the whole duty 
of the Bill-Chamber upon his Lord- 
ship. On this occasion, the practi¬ 
tioners, who, in behalf of their clients 
and the public, had the chief, or at 
least some interest in the measure, 
were not called upon to state their 
opinions with respect to the expe¬ 
diency of the change of a practice 
which had existed tor so many cen¬ 
turies. But to render this import¬ 
ant innovation permanent under the 
sanction of the Legislature, a clause 
has been introdut^ into the new 
bill, (but without any reference to 
the order of the Scots Judm already 
in operation,) That the junior 
Lord Ordinary, in the Court M Ses¬ 
sion, shdl officiate as Lord Ordinary 
on the hills at all times 

Neither the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners, nor the opinions of any of 
the learned persons. In the appendix 
to the Report, recommend this inno¬ 


vation, nor to delegato iiower 
ever to the Scots Judges to regulate, 
by Acts of Sederunt, the forms of 
process of the Supreme and Inferior 
Courts of Scotland, although one of 
the reasons ui^ed for passing the bill 
at the end of last session was, that 
it corresponded in every particular 
to the Report of the Commissioners. 

Now tois clause, with respect to 
the Bill-Chamber, we humbfv con¬ 
ceive, with the gr^test possible de¬ 
ference, is highly inexpedient, and 
ma^ he attended with very in¬ 
jurious consequences—while there 
can be no hardship whatever in re¬ 
quiring each of tne thirteen ordi¬ 
nary Judges, during the vacations, to 
perform a portion of the six months 
duty of the Bill-Chamber, which 
portion would he only one fortnight, 
and thus allowing the junior Judge, 
as well as all the other Judges, kve 
months and two weeks of relaxanon. 
A more absurd regulation, both as 
respects the public and the junior 
Judge, cannot easily be imagined. 
Indeed, daring last spring vacation, 
complaints were loudly made against 
the injurious effects of the measure, 
which were soon felt. The business 
in the Bill-Chamber became too 
heavy for one Judge to perfOTm, and 
without imputing the slightest blame 
to the learned Judge, upon whom 
the performance of such heavy duty 
was in the first instance laid, causes 
were said to remain frequently too 
long undecided. From the nature of 
Bill-Chamber causes, they require ge¬ 
nerally the most urgent despatch, and 
should seldom remain at avi^andumt 
that is, under the consideration of the 
Judge, undecided, above twenty-four 
hours. It is no answer to the objec¬ 
tion to the proposed clause, that the 
present junmr Judge may be willing 
to undertake the laborious duty. But 
the public have a material interest, 
that the Bill-Cbamber duty, while 
the Bill-Chamber exists, shall be 
performed with the necessary de¬ 
spatch, and that one Judge shlul not 
he over-burdened, nor lequlred to 
perform the proper duty of other 
twelve Judges, who, during the same 
time, are unemployed. 

By 53 Geo. 111., c. 64, § 9, it is 
enacted, that, during ihe spring, 
autumn, and Chriscmas vacations, 
ihe whole thirteen Ordinary Lords of 
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Session shall continue to officiate as 
Ordinaries on the Bills, by rotation, 
each week/'—This act is not repeal¬ 
ed ; but it would appear that an Act 
of Parliament has l^en virtually set 
aside by a mere order of the Scots 
Judges, which is not even entered 
amongst the Acts of Sederunt. A 
stronger instance cannot be selected 
for inducing the Legislature to rescind 
for ever the power of the Scots Judges 
to enact Acts of Sederunt, and thus 
to set aside even Acta of Parliament. 

But the new bill is also materially 
objectionable and defective, in so far 
as, by several of its clauses, the Bill- 
Chamber, and advocations and sus¬ 
pensions, are proposed to be continu¬ 
ed, and not entirely abolished. 

The establishment of the Bill- 
Chamber we consider as one of the 
greatest defects or abuses that exists 
in the administration of justice in 
Scotland. 

Neither the Scots institutional wri¬ 
ters, nor Acts of Parliament, nor 
Acts of Sederunt, contain any histo¬ 
rical information with respect to the 
origin of the foU-Chamber. There 
are numerous Acts of Sederunt, es¬ 
tablishing and increasing the fees of 
the Bill-Chamber, but none declar¬ 
ing its constitution and the extent of 
its functions and jurisdiction. It 
seems to have arisen in the process 
of time from custom. But so uttle 
is the practice and powers of the 
Judges sitting in the Bill-Chamber 
understood, that the practitioners, 
clerks, and Judges, are often appeal¬ 
ed to in vain for information. For 
instance, in the case of a hill of sus¬ 
pension or advocation refused with 
costs, and a second bill presented and 
nass^j the clerks in the Bill-Cham¬ 
ber, vrho are presumed to know the 
racdce in it from the time of David 
1., retried that the costs of the 
first bill must be paid, although the 
interlocutor awarding them had been 
submitted to review by a second bill, 
and the interlocutor itself altered by 
the passing of the second bill. The 
late Lord Kinnedder found the prac¬ 
tice, as reported, erroneous ana ab¬ 
surd upon principle, and it has since 
been discontinued. In another case, 
which came lately before Lord Eidin, 
the preset Ordinary in the Bill- 
Charaber, a charger, frespondent,) 
who h|td been saccessfU in opposing 


a Bill of Suspemion, applied for ex¬ 
penses. His Lordship refused to 
allow such expenses, and found the 
charger liable in the expenses of op¬ 
posing the demand. On appeal to the 
Inner-House, their Lordships (7th 
July 18^4) Find that the awarding 
of such expense in the Bill-Chamber 
was inept, and accordingly in bo far 
alter the interlocutor complained of.” 

If the proper functions of the Bill- 
Chamber be so little understood, 
even in Scotland, our friends on the 
south of the Tweed nrtay have some 
difficulty to understand, even what 
is the meaiiing of the Bill-Chamber, 
as there is nothing analogous to it in 
England, except, perhaps, the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords, which 
judges of the competency of appeals 
to that House. For their information 
we may shortly state, that it is a 
branch of the Court of Session, hav¬ 
ing jurisdiction to review the judgr 
ments of all inferior Judges on appeal 
in the form of a bill of suspension or 
advocation, to the effect of refusingthe 
bill, or declaring whether it must be 
allowed to pass for consideration on 
the merits before the Lord Ordinary 
and Inner House Judges of the Court 
of Session. If the hill be passed, it 
is earnede or extracted at full length, 
at a heavy expense, in the form of 
letters of suspension or advocation 
under the signet, in virtue of which 
the respondent is summoned to appear 
in the Court of Session as upon a 
new action. If the bill be refused 
upon the first appeal, a second bill 
may be presented in the vacation. If 
it w passed, the same course of pro¬ 
cedure as upon a first passed bill is 
followed. If a second bill be refus¬ 
ed, an appeal may be presented to 
the Inner House, which may remit 
to the Lord Ordinary to pass the 
bill; or if the Ordinary's judgment 
refusing the bill be affirm^,',an ap- 
TOal is competent against the Inner 
House interlocutor to the House of 
Lords. If that House remit to pass 
the hill —for in this sha^ ^is is all 
that cau be done, if the judgment of 
the Inner House Bill-Chamber be 
not affinned—there must be a peti¬ 
tion to the Court of Session to apply 
the reversal, and after all which, 
the round-a^ut-course must still be 
followed of getting the bill passed^ 
CAjoede—'the party sf/mmoKe<4—agd 
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brought before the Lord Ordinary 
in the Outer House, who is then per¬ 
mitted, for the^r5r time, to decide 
on the merits, by aiErming or alter¬ 
ing the judgment of the inferior 
Judge. An appeal against his judg¬ 
ment is still competent to the Inner 
House Judges—and after their judg¬ 
ment another appeal to the House of 
Lords. In this way, a person who 
raises an action, say for only £.13, 
in an inferior court, may be involved 
in two sets of appeals, the Erst to 
the Bill-Chamber and House of 
Lords, and the second to the Court 
of Session and House of Lords, and 
an expense incurred of £.100 in the 
Bill-Chamber, £.100 in the Court 
of Session, £.W50 in the House of 
Lords, in all £.450 on each side, or 
on both sides £.900, which, (except 
the expenses in the House of Lords,) 
so far as allowed on taxation, the 
loser may have in the end to pay ! 
That this statement is not exagger¬ 
ated, no one versant in the practice 
will pretend to deny. Nor can it 
be denied, that the continuance or 
possibility of such forms and expense 
in the administration of justice being 
sanctioned, is a flagrant abuse, and 
calls loudly for amendment. 

But this is not all. There are 
two principal clerks of the bills, 
whose offices are sinecures, and the 
appointment vested in the crown, 
and two depute clerks and an assis¬ 
tant, who CIO all the duty. The for¬ 
mer Commissioners reported, that the 
fees of these officers, exacted from 
the suitors, amount, on an average 
of three years preceding Ist January 
1815, to £.2186, 4s. lid. per an¬ 
num. They proposed, by transfer¬ 
ring the duties of the clerks of the 
bills to two of the principal clerks of 
session, at £.200 each, and two de¬ 
putes at £.450 each, to reduce the 
expense of the establishment £.900 
per annum. 

But that Report proceeds on the 
footing of the Bill-Chamber being 
continued, and the alterations pro¬ 
posed by it would not sufficiently re¬ 
move the evil. For it humbly appears 
to ua, that not only the whole expense 
of the establishment in future may be 
aaved, but that the whole proceedings 
in the Bill-Chamber, and letters of 
suspension and advocation, should 
be altogether abolished as unneces¬ 
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sary. Of course, the present officers 
would receive, compensation from 
the Exchequer." 

The remedy is simple and obvi¬ 
ous:—Instead of appealing to the 
Court of Session through the cir¬ 
cuitous form of the Bill-Chamber, in 
which the Lord Ordinary, the Inner- 
House, and House of Lords, can 
merely, in the first instance, pass the 
bill—-allow the case to be removed at 
once into the Court of Session, by a 
short note or petition, and considered 
on the merits, first by the Lord Or¬ 
dinary, and on appeal by the Inner 
House. It seems doubtful whether 
any caution should be exacted on 
presenting such note or petition ; at 
all events, it should only be for fu¬ 
ture expenses. The depute and as¬ 
sistant clerks might receive this 
caution, and the bond of caution 
might form a step of the process, or 
remain in their custody like a receipt 
for consigned money till sent to the 
extractor. But, pernt^, it would be 
better if the bond of caution were 
lodged in the Inferior Court, If so, 
the exj^nse of correkpondence as to 
the sumcicncy of cautioners, which ia 
sometimes considerable, would be 
saved, and the Sheriff-Clerk, from 
his local knowledge, would be well 
qualified to judge of the sufficiency 
of the cautioners offered. Caution 
being found, the cause, upon a short 
note, or petition of appeal, as above- 
mention^, should come before the 
Lord Ordinary, sitting in the 
Outer House, in the first instance. 
If sufficiently before the Iih 

ferior Court, by mutual cases or me¬ 
morials, no farther additions to the 
pleadings should be permitted ; but 
if those memorials should appear to 
the Lord Ordinary imperfect, an ad¬ 
dition to each, as in the case of an 
appeal to the House of Lords, might 
be permitted. The cause should 
then either be reported to the Inner 
Hoiue, for despatch, or follow the 
same course as an original action be¬ 
fore the Court of Session. 

This plan is not without tome kind 
of sanction from the analogy in cases 
of bankruptcy. In these cases, the 
assistant-clerks receive caution, and 
act as clerks before the Lord Ordi¬ 
nary sitting in the Bill-Chamber. 
This sufficiently shews the practica¬ 
bility and simplicity of the proposed 
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plan* It would have this additional 
recommendationj that the annual 
fees of upwards of £.3000» exacted 
from the litigants^ would he saved; 
that about ^.100 of expenses on each 
side of a keenly-litigated case in the 
Bill-Chamber^ and £.2&0 in the 
House of Lords> would likewise be 
prevented; and that the whole pro¬ 
cedure in the Bill-Chamber would 
be no longer necessary. The Lord 
Ordinary on the bills would be re¬ 
lieved from a heavy load of duty^ 
and might take a share of the ge¬ 
neral biuiness of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, as one of the eMt permanent 
Ordinaries, who womd then have 
sufficient time to call a jury, and 
preside at the jury trial, where ne¬ 
cessary, in any case brought before 
them. It would also follow that the 
expensive establishment of a separate 
J ury Court would be no longer ne¬ 
cessary to be defrayed by the public* 


///. Writs and Special Pleadings. 

Let us exert our Scottish wits in ma¬ 
turing the system by special pleading in 
our ancient court. ^The science of Scot¬ 
land in the nineteenth century is surely 
equal to a task supposed to be performed 
in England In the thirteenth century. AU 
andsundry will be improved by the elTort.” 

Opinion of Mr Forsyth^ Advocate, 


The Report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners does not display much 
knowledge of the existing forms and 
the course of pleading in the Court 
of Session. The general view, al¬ 
ready noticed, gpven bv one of the 
Commissioners, in the Appendix No. 
IV., is very imperfect, and by no 
means calculated to give those, who 
are not already acquainted with the 
Scots practice, an accurate notion of 
the forms of Scots writs and pleadings* 
For the due administration of jus¬ 
tice in every case, it is necessary, drst 
to ascertain the subject for decision, 
and then to decide. Each party must 
state his own case, and the points at 
issue must be collected from these 


opposite statements* .Thus far the 
course of every system of judicature 
is the same. But the practices of 
difibrent tribunals essentially di&r. 
These preliminary judicial steps are 
known by the name of whits and 


SrECXAL FLEABIKOS. 

In Scotland, the pursuer of an ac¬ 


tion generally , allies lo a country 
writer, who writes a memorial or let¬ 
ter to the Edinburgh attorney, who 
prepares the writ or summons, and 
sends it to the country, to be served on 
the defender by a Messenger at Arms, 
qua ** Sheriff in that part specially 
constituted" by the writ. The de¬ 
fender next employs an attorney to 
prepare defences. He either draws 
the defence, and gets it revised and 
signed by Counsel, or writes a memo¬ 
rial to enable Counsel to draw the de¬ 


fence. The action is then enrolled, 
to be debated viva voce by Counsel 
before the Lord Ordinary. To enable 
the Counsel to plead the case at length 
before the Judge, the Attorney on 
each side draws a memorial, con¬ 


taining, at full length, statements of 
the facts, pleas, and arguments, of 
which a short summary only is given 
in the summons and defences. Upon 
hearing this debate, the Lord Ordinary 
either decides the case in point of law, 
or, if he think a proof necessary, he 
orders a condescendence of the facts 


without argument, which the defen¬ 
der answers, and each of these papers 
is afterwards exchanged and amend¬ 
ed. According to this practice, there 
may thus be the following writ¬ 
ten and viva voce pleadings, viz.: 
1, Summons. 3, Amendment. 3, De¬ 
fences. 4, Debate. &, Condescend¬ 
ence. 6, Answers. 7, Revised Con¬ 
descendence. 8, Revised Answers ; 
and, 9, Another debate* FinaUy, 
the Jury Clerks prepare the issues, 
which are tried by a Jury. 

The Counsel and Judges are, in ge¬ 
neral, little versent with the preli¬ 
minary writs and sMcial pleadings. 
Hence they seldom mink of improv¬ 
ing them. Nor is it the interest of 
the Attomies to make any sumos- 
tions, or to instruct the Counseland 
Judges in this preliminary depart¬ 
ment* Indeed me Judges are too 
wise in their own conceit to imagine 
for a moment that they are ignorant 
of this branch of professional educa¬ 
tion, and they are also vain enough 
to tUnk that thejr alone are qualify, 
by knowledge and education, to act 
as Legislators in this department. 
On thu assumption they enact their 
rescripts, or Acts of Sederunt, whie^ 
are so objectionable, and so loudly 
complaiUM of by every honest prac¬ 
titioner* But it is no doubt true. 
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and it not unfrequently happeni, 
tbat actions are xasbly brought^ 
and that the aunimons and defences 
are prepared with much looseness 
and want of preciuoii. The Attor* 
nies, however, are not altogether to 
blame for this. They have much 
difficulty in obtaining accurate infor¬ 
mation, and the parties often misre- 

S resent the facts to them, which they 
iscover for the first time, from the 
statement of the opposite party. 

In England, a suit is usually com¬ 
menced by a'Short writ. It directs 
the Sheriff to summon the defendant 
to appear on a certain day, to answer 
to a matter at the instance of the 
plaintiff. It contains, besides, no 
special statement, and merely states 
tne general conclusions for payment 
of a specific sum. The statement on 
which the action is founded is after¬ 
wards filed in the form of a declara^ 
tiun» The answer to this is called a 
plea, which is either dilatory or per¬ 
emptory. If the defendant deny the 
facts in the declaration, it is called a 
p/ra in bar of the action* If the facts 
in the declaration -be supposed to be 
true, but the action be objected to on 
a plea of law, the defence is called a 
demurrer to the declaration. The 

I ilaintiff, in reply, is then allowed to 
odge a joinder in issue. And upon 
these pleadings issue is joined in fact 
or in law. But if the plaintifi^ in¬ 
stead of joining issue, object to the 
sufficiency of me demurrer in point 
of law, he may lodge a replication* 
In that case, the defendant may du¬ 
ply by a rejoinder, upon which issue 
in law is usuaUy joined. If, how¬ 
ever, before joining issue, there 
should be any farther altercation ne¬ 
cessary, the parties may, until they 
arrive at an issue, lodge a surmotn- 
der, rebutter, surrebutter, &c- These 
special pleadings are prepared, out of 
Court, not by Attomies, but by spe¬ 
cial pleaders, without the interven¬ 
tion of orders by a Judge- A rule 
of Court, corresponding in effect to 
our avizandum and caption, either 
oblijTOS a party to lodge hia paper, 
or mrecloses him if he improperly 
delay It^ging his pleading. 

In Scotland, a ^eat dw of the 
rime of the Judges is occupied in is¬ 
suing orders for the lodging of papers, 
whiw is also attended with consid^- 
sble expense, but which in England m 


almost unknown. The English sys¬ 
tem of special pleading, and fram¬ 
ing issues of fact and law, have attain¬ 
ed great perfection. In Scotland, it 
is said, that the system of spedal 
pleading is several centuries behind 
that of England. If the English 
system be the best and cheapest, 
there appears no good reason why it 
should not be extended to Scotland, 
with such improvements as may 
adapt it to the Scots practice. 

In Mr Ferguson's pamphlet, which 
we have perused with much pleasure, 
he thinly the technical terms and 
phraseology of English writs and 
pleadings, and the very names of 
the actions, prove that Scotchmen 
must be in terra cognita whenever 
they enter any province of the Eng¬ 
lish law. Consequently it is in prin¬ 
ciple, and in object alone, that these 
two systems can agree." But we hum¬ 
bly presume to entertain a different 
opinion. In order to effect an assimila¬ 
tion of the two systems, why should 
the systems of jurisdiction, forms of 
proceedings, and technical phraseo¬ 
logy, in eithercoun try, be an obstacle? 
Let these be abolished on both sides 
of the Tweed, and a general assimi¬ 
lation of the jurisdictions, forms of 
proceedings, and principles of law, in¬ 
troduced. Let names be given to the 
pleading which will be equally un¬ 
derstood in either country. For in¬ 
stance, the first step is the nfrit, to 
bring the party into Court. Let 
this in every case be called a eunt* 
mans, and let all the different kinds 
of writs in England, by whatever 
name known, for merely bringing a 

ffi into Court, be abolished. 

party being in Court, the next 
step inn declaration. This term m^ht 
be adopted in both countries. 3. Tho 
third is the defence, answer, or 

E lea. The word answer would per- 
aps be the most simple to adopt. 
4. The following step is the demur¬ 
rer, Joinder, replication or repW. 
This pleading should perhaps be 
called amendment to declarations and 
the Burregoinder, rebutter, or duply, 
might be called the '' amendment to 
the answer," &c. In this way, unne¬ 
cessary and barbarous terms would 
give place to more simple and obvious 
terms, without any violation of the 
principles of pleadings in England or 
in Scotknd; and an ossitniution or 
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oonflolidation of the twa systems 
might be very easily and speedily in¬ 
troduced. If an assimilation of the 
forms of procedure should be intro- 
ducedj equally applicable to Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, an assimilation 
of the principles of law, which is so 
desirable, would gradually follow, 
and the ^nefita would be felt, not 
only by the country at lar^, but 
also by the Judges, and particularly 
by the Lord Chancellor, in adminis¬ 
tering justice. 

It might have been expected that 
the English Commissioners would 
have attempted to introduce the prin¬ 
ciples, at least, of the English prac¬ 
tice, by which the preparatory plead¬ 
ings are prepared better, and at less 


ei^nses, oui of;OouTt. The Com¬ 
missioners, however, state that they 
do not think it advisable to recom¬ 
mend ** any attempt to imitate the 
English practice of special pleading.'* 
But it humbly appears to us, that the 
clauses in the new bill for the regu¬ 
lation of the summons and prepara¬ 
tory pleadings, although they might 
produce some improvements, are not 
calculated to introduce any very ma¬ 
terial advantage, or saving of ex¬ 
pense. It seems to us quite possible 
to introduce such a similarity of the 
Scots practice to the English system, 
as would tend very materially to les- 
seiL the expense and improve the 
sysccm of Scots writs and plead¬ 
ings *. 


* Since writing the above article, we observe that the Rei>ort of the Faculty of 
Procurators has been sanctioned by that body, and published under their authority. 
As we approve generally of that Report, and the Resolutions founded upon it, we 
subjoin the Resolutions, which, it was moved at a General Meeting of that body, 
should lie on the table, and be considered at next General Meeting, viz. 

Resolved, 

I. That we highly approve, 

(1.) Of the general object of the Act 4th, Geo. IV., c. 84., the preamble of which 
states, that “ it inexpedient that due and proper information should be obtained con¬ 
cerning the Forms of Process and Courts of Law in Scotland, and the course of ap¬ 
peals from the Court of Session to the House of Lords, to the intent, that salutary 
regulations should be made and established in respect thereof.'* 

(8.) Of the clause in the proposed bill, by which each of the divisions of the Inner 
House of the Court of Session shall consist of four Judges only, and that seven Or¬ 
dinary Judges shall perform the business of the Outer House. 

(3.) Of the clauses by which it is intended to be enacted. That no judgment shall 
be pronounced by the Judges till the record be satisractorily completed,—that the 
Judges shall state the grounds of their decisions,—and that one judgment of the Liord 
Ordinary, and another of the Inner House, shall be final, without any representation 
or petition being competentfrom all of which we anticipate that great benefits will 
arise* 

(4.) Of the clause allowing the Lord Ordinary to attend and take part in the de- 
Ub^ations of the Inner House when his own judgments are reviewed. But we dis¬ 
approve of allowing the Lord Ordinary to vote in such cases. 

II. That, from our experience and practice, we are convinced that the proposed 
Bill is liable to the following 

OBJECTIONS : 

(1.) That the Judges and Officers of the Jury-Court are not sufficiently qualified 
by the knowledge of maritime customs and laws, which appear to us indispensable 
fbr preparing issues for the trial of maritime causes. 

(8.) Thai the Jury*Court^ as a separate irilmnal^ ou^ht to he id)otished, and its 
powers trantferred to fAc Court of Session and the High Court of Admiralty^ accord* 
ing to the atidentjurisdietions of those courts* 

(3.) That all causes to be tried by Jury ought to be prepared for determination, 
and the issues made up, under the inspection of the Judges and Clerks of the Courts, 
respectively, before which the causes are instituted. 

(4.) That the study of maritime law embraces a very extensive field, and requires 
a knowledge of the Admiralty jurisdiction and jurisprudence of other nations that 
seafiiring persons, ship-owners, and merchants, generally prefer the Admiralty Courts; 
and every maritime cause requires despatchthat in Scotland, the Admiralty Court 
has already the power Of remitting issues for Jury trial, where necessary, and is pe¬ 
culiarly adapted for the preparation and determination of maritime and niereantUe 
questions that the fees of Court are well regulated and moderatethat the dday 
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of obti^b^ a judgment before the Court of Admiralty aro much 
than they would be bdbii’e the Jury Court in ita preaent ibmif or Meed lefore any 
other tribunal in the united Mngdon^ ;.»that the mode of app^ fVom the Court 
at once to the Inner House is easy and sumniaiy ;.-^hat the juriadicHon of the $aid 
Court is guaranteed }>yihe Act €tfUhiofi ;—^thatj in the words of Profeasor Bell^ ** This 
tribunal having thus a jurisdiction in maritime and mercantile causes* with power to 
direct trials by special Jury for ascertaining points of mercantile usage, may properly 
be called the M^itihe and MEacAKTij:.E Coubt of ScoTutKD, and seems ca¬ 
pable of producing the most beneddal effhets in maturing this most important branch 
of the law of the country.’*—That, for these and other reasons, we are decidedly of 
opinion, that the clause in the proposed Bill, fay which actions on policies of insurance, 
on the Bdict Nautm Cauponet Stt&ularii, on charter parties, and bills of lading, for 
foeight, and other contracts for the carriage of goods by water, and for the wages of 
the masters and mariners of ships, are proposed to be transferred fiom the Admiralty 
Court to the Jury Court, would be highly prejudicial to the maritime law, and be at¬ 
tended with most injurious consequences to the mercantile and maritime dasscs in the 
united kingdom* 

(A) That the clause proposing to transfer the prize Jurisdiction of the Scots Adini* 
ralty Court, is; in our opinion, highlyjpbjectionable, and in direct contraventton of the 
Act of Union between the two kingdoms. The former Commissioners, in their Report, 
stated, that this jurisdiction has been exercised in Scotland prior and subsequent to the 
Union,—that its continuance is for the beneOt of the public service, as well as con¬ 
formable to the settlement of the judicial authorities of Scotland by the artielea of 
trelon,”-.^nd that ** it would be, in many respects, unfit and incongruous, that the 
Ifigh Court of Admiralty of England should exercise an indirect jurisdiction within 
the bounds of the Admiralty of Scotland.” 

(6-) TfuU the regulatio9ia in the BiUj for preparing cauaea for trial or judgment^ do 
not generally appear to he anfficient^ and that netp and better regulatione fbr the attain^ 
ment of that object might be framed. 

(7.) That it is highly inexpedient that the power of enacting mch rules and regu^ 
lotions should he delegated by Parliament to the Judges^ and that all such rules and 
regulations should be fixed by legislative enactments. 

(8.) That the Act is likewise defective, in so far as it docs not abolish, 1st, The pro* 
cedure in the BXlUChamber ,* and, Sd, Th£ present system of issuing and preparing 
sunmomes^ advocations^ suspensions^ homings^ captions^ and sigsiet letters of every 
description* ^ * 

III. That we highly approve of the Report of the Committee of this Faculty, by 
which it is suggested. 

(1.) That it is expedient to introduce a statute which should place on a similar foot* 
ing the jurisdictions of the Courts of Admiralty of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and regulate the forms of procedure, and consolidate the principles of law to be fol¬ 
lowed in all maritime and mercantile causes before those Courts, such as the celebra¬ 
ted ordinance of Louis XIV. in 1681, which, Chief Justice Abbot says, was composed 
under the reign of a politic prince, and the auspices of a wise and enlightened mi¬ 
nister, by laborious and learned persons, who selected the most valuable principles of 
all maritime laws then existing, and which, in matter, method, and style, is one of 
the most finished acts of legislation that ever was promulgated and to which, hfa 
Lordship states, the French people have attributed much of their national prosperity, 

(2.) That as some time must elapse before such a statute could be framed, a tem¬ 
porary Act should be introduced, to assimilate the jurisdictions of the Courts of Ad¬ 
miralty of the three kingdoms. 

(3.) That if this measure cannot be immediately adopted, several new clauses should 
be introduced into the Scots Judicature Bill, as suggested by the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee, viz.:—I. To repml all the existing statutes, acts of sederunt, and customs, 
relating to the High Court of Admiralty ^Scotland, and to consolidate the wme.— 
II. To declare the extent and limits of the Scots Admiralty, maritime, prim, and cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction;—^to continue the prise jurisdiction of the Scou Admiralty Court; 
— nnd to make it lawful to appeal feom the sentences of that Court, in prize causes, 
to the English delegates, as in England.—IIL To regulate ihe whole Jbrms of pro* 
eeedlngs ^fbre ihe Scots High Court qf Admiralty, —IV* To render the forms of ap¬ 
peals from sentences and judgments of the Judge Admiral less complicated and ext. 
pensive.—(L> Ay abolishing the present fbmu of suspension, advocoHon, and reduction. 

_(2.) By the Scote High Court of Admiralty, although remaining as a separau 

Court, being consklerad os a branch of the Court of SessiDn, to the eSbet that the sen- 
tenees of the Judge Admiral in ma^Ume and mercantile causes, may pn brought un* 
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rerfew at once^ hy a diori ntfte to the Lord President of eiAftr dlvl^on of the Court 
of Session, in place of the pnieni forms of tutpention^ reduction^ and advocation.^ 
(S>) By the 5oRd of caution todged in ' the Admiralty Courts comprehending the cx» 
penten to be decerned fir^ hah In ike Court of Admiralty and Court of Seeaion^ 
would render any proceedings In Ifte Sill'Chamberj in such eausesj altogether unne- 
V. To allow the Judge Admiral the same salaiy as an ordinary Lord of 
Session, and to prohibit the Judge Admiral from practising as an advocate or other¬ 
wise.—-Lastly* (1.) To regulate the forms of Admiralty precepts.—(S.) To allow the 
eectraci oftlic decree of the Judge Admiral to conThin warrant to charge, arrest, inhi~ 
Mf, poind, and imprison, instead of the present expensive and unnecessary forms, which 
conrist of, First Extract by the Clerk,—Second Extract, being letters of arrestment, 
homing, and poinding, or separate letters of inhibition, under the signet of the Court 
of Session,— Third Extract, being letters of caption.—To regulate the fees of the 
clerk and auditor of Court, and of the procurators.—(4.) The admission to sue on the 
Poor*8 roll. r 

(4h) That we highly approve of the heads of Mils, and the clauses .which are sub¬ 
joined to the Report of the Committee, for the purpose of practically carrying these 
suggestions into effbct by Legislative enactments. 

IV. That petitions, founded on the above Resolutions, be presented to both Houses 
of Parliament to attain these objects. 

V. That the former Committee be re-appointed, with directions:—1. To watch 
the progress of the measure in contemplation, in so fOr as the jurisdiction of the Ad¬ 
miralty Court is concerned ; and, 2. To transmit a copy of the Report and Resolu¬ 
tions, (1.) to the Lord Chancellor, to whom the procurators feel gratefhl for the at¬ 
tention which he has always bestowed on the judicial arrangements of Scotland, and 
who, they feel confident, will at once perceive that the oljectlons and suggestions In 
the Report are worthy of consideration: (2.) To Lord Stowell, Judge a the High 
Court of Admiralty of England, and to Sir John Connell, Knight, Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty of Scotian^ who are perhaps best qualified to appreciate the 
merits of the measures proposed: (3.) To the Lord Advocate, to whom the people of 
Scotland are under so many obligaUons, for his recent exertions to affbrd them an 
opportunity to express their sentiments upon the Bill; and, (4.) To such public bodies 
and Members of Parliament as generally take an interest in Scots affhirs. 

The Meeting, on the motion of Mr F^entice, unanimously returned their thanks to 
the Committee, for the great trouble they had taken, and for the valuable inJbrmation 
they had given, and afterwards approved of the Report* 


Cdtu^inf. 

A Poem, by Peter Marvel. 


Th£ following Poena is written in 
the otiava rima, the ** half-serions 
rhyme/* of which Puld was sire.” 

This way of writing/* s^s an 
illustrious poet, speaking of Fulci's 
style— 

^ This way of writing may appear exotic 
To the chaste readm of our colder 
clime s’* 

yet we have seen, and all poetical 
minds, in our day, have felt and ac¬ 
knowledged, that th4 ** way of writ¬ 
ing' to whiw the bard alludes, (and 
in which he excelled) is eminently 
adapted to our lanipiage,—at least 
that our language is quite flexible 
enough, and sufficiently copious, to|»e 
capable of it. 

l*v fond of writing poems: ’tis a way 
• OfpasaingtiiBe ttut Is extremely ca> 

tionalt 

« • 


It kills Cfifiol upon a rainy day. 

And rainy weather is with us quite na¬ 
tional. 

l*m sometimes veiy grave, and sometimes 

And lAcit grave people fly into a passion 
all: 

Yet I must write even os .my mood In¬ 
spires— 

My heart*s voice finds an echo In my 
lyre's. 

Here goes for any random thoughts that 
^irout 

In the o'erfertUe garden of my bndn ! 

Whafo'er comes uppermost wiU foroiih 
out 

Sweet stufTforan extempmneous strain.. 

That 1 shall win applause Tve little doubt; 

If nM—I'D never touch a quill again. 

Fll tell you what I tove, and what lhatc, 

ficribbfing and blotting at the finest rate. 

Firstly ondchle^, dearly i levs woVAtr 

She is the worid oTioy exlsteiioe here; 
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But njPtlljntbiiigsouncom* Thou shaU hav« from mr candid 


mou, 

For when io he who holds not woman 
dear P 

% like the Greek nose better than the 
Roman; 

Hike the French wines better than 
their beer; 

1 love the gale that skims the purple 
heather; 

I love Tortoni*s ices—in hot weather. 

1 love to see the sharp (hist piiich the nose 
Of an old woman till its blue withcold-.- 

For then^ however her false ivoiy shews. 
She can't help looking so immensely old; 

TheRy if you give her one or two smart 
blows 

On neck or bottoiSy 1 will call you 
bold— 

For an old woinan,when she looks her age. 

Is always in a d—1 of a rage. 

1 love our climatey changeable and cloudjy 
It proves the provcvby ^ charming is 
variety s’* • 

Suburban dames are generally dowdy, 
But still they often shine in mix'd so* 
ciety: 

Some years ago, I loved an oatmeal 
crowdy. 

And broke my fast on't, till it caus'd 
satiety: 

1 like to dine at dve—be rather speedy 

O'er wine and fruit—-and drive to see 
MACa&ADTy 

Or Keak—I don't care which: they're 
both fine actors ; 

former plays a ^man to the life; 

The other gives your royal malefactors 
In all their features of revenge utul strife; 

Of public business they are great trans¬ 
actors ; 

The latter, though, should keep to his 
own wife, 

For, though a public man, he must ar¬ 
rive at 

The law's conclusion—that our wives are 
private. 

Some years ago I wrote a famous book, 
Aphrodisiacal" in name and quality ; 

Yet with the Dotu I'm told it greatly took. 
Because it was well seasoned with mo¬ 
rality ; 

The Oxford system it completely shook— 
At least in points of Papbian locality ; 

My moral logic could not be withstood. 

And BO the poem did a deal of good. 

Oxford ! with all ihy faults X love thee 
sUll,” 

My University (—and while thy Colleges 

The l)igb*flown hopes of parents sbidl 
fulfil, 

And oram their members with idl jmrts 
of knowledges. 


qutU; 

For—os great L ■ ■ • • * • thinks, of 
all theologies 

The ChrUtian is the chief—so I protest, 

Thou'rt of all Univetsities the best! 

This I maintain against all Cambridge 
men. 

Heroes of hieroglyphics and of fluxions s 

Aldrich's logic would floor nine in ten. 

With all their mathematical deductions. 

Cambridge compared with Oxford (—Oh* 
my pen 1 

'Tls ioo absurd a point for thy con¬ 
structions : 

And that poor University I'll spare— 

Especially as I've a brother there. 

Freedom 1 love—and 1 love glorious 
Greece, 

The dime of old renown, and arms, and 
arts; 

Long had she slumber'd In a slavish 
peace, 

Stain'd the bright frtme her story yet 
imparts: 

But now the dreams of sluggard bondage 
cease. 

Now—now the glow of valour warms all 
hearts ; 

And modem Greeks awaVen, and rebel 

Against the oppressor and the Infidel! 

Oh, I love Greece I—her mountains and 
her isles— ' 

Her monuments of frune—her splendid 
tale— 

Her blue sea, where heaven's mirror'd 
image smiles— 

Compose a magic spell which ne'er 
shall fail. 

Still her inspiring muse4he soul beguiles— 

Ah I more endear’d, when now her 
cheek is pale 

In grief for him—our vt'srrior bard—the 
brave, 

The glorious stranger—who stood forth 
to save I 

O'er him the muse hath wept, and weeps! 
but here 

I must not the o'erwhelming theme 
prolong ; 

Yet 'twas the name of Greece evok'd the 
tear 

Which mingles with the current of my 
song: 

And, while immortal genius shall he dear. 

And dearest that which most hath suf¬ 
fer'd wrong, 

flb long shall Bnov's early fate excite 

Regret—so long his glorious muse delight! 

I love to walk, upon a shining night, 

Along the jittering riiore of loud 
sea. 
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And view the blQowfl rushing In the light 
. Of the cold orb, that ahow^rs uncertainly 
Celestial radiance on the eyrie*s height, 
The golden sands, the wild waves dash¬ 
ing free. 

While all around is solitude—and so on-— 
The usual feelings minds poetic go on. 

1 love some female names, but Mary 
best— 

Remembratice and romance cling round 
that name: 

1 love to beat, at Umes, a true profess'd 
Player at whist, or idiess, or—any 
game s 

I love to take up arguments with zest. 

To vindicate a character from shame ; 

1 love to see the triumph of the mind 
O'er PFejudice, which struggles to be 
bUndi 

I love a ball-room when ’tis full of beauty; 

I love a itie^a-ieie with a young lady ; 

1 love to be particular in duty, 

And so—-maintain the rhymes of Tate 
and Brady ; 

J love to offhr an indiffhrent cue t'ye. 
When I’ve my own, and feel my hand 
quite steady ; 

1 love to give a puppy a set-down. 
Whether he wears, or does not wear, a 
gown. 

Z love to muse on childhood—oh I a gloom 
O’eielouds my heart, as mourning for 
the dead i 

For then all innocent hopes were rich in 
bloom, 

Then guardian angels watch’d around 
my bed; 

Unsway’d by the fierce passions, whidi 
consume 

Man’s matur’d heart, 1 doubted when 
I read 

Of their destructive potency, and thought 
The histories of their victims over¬ 
wrought. 

But, oh ! how soon the skies were over¬ 
cast I 

How soon wild passion struck my 
kindled frame t 

And then the flow’rs of virtue wither’d 
fast—« 

Joy was a feverish impulse—peace a 
name. 

As the hoar pine is shaken by the blast, 
My heart was shaken by that whirl¬ 
wind flame; 

And even its purest esidratfons were 
Tainted and tinged in Passion’s atirios- 
phere. 

1 love Avacbeoh : pleasant *tis to find, 
By his first melody, that he was no 
ass— 
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Omitting all the i fe u n rg e s of our kind. 

The Atrddos^ and the other old 

His verses are all sweet; hut, to my mind. 
None to deliciously and smoothly flow as 

Those, where be paints his soverrign 
lady’s beauty. 

Teaching the limner his presumptuous 
duty. 

*TiB— ^ay^A(pa¥ Altars i Read it. 

X wish Sir Thomat Lawbebce would 
aspire 

To paint from poetry—(we greatly need 
it^— 

Embodying objects of poetic fire 

On the dull canvass—nor for ever feed it 
With living gentlemen, whose cravats 
tire 

The undelighted eye, in long succession. 

Bolstering plain faces, void of all expres¬ 
sion. 

Yet he, at times, transfers a lovely face 
To canvass, by the hand of wizard Art, 

Lips of the rose, soft forms of faultless 
grace. 

And heav’n-Ut eyes, that shine into 
the heart! 

I’m free to own that I, in such a case, 
Would not Object to play his knightly 
part; 

Yet, when I hued the lips, I should feel 
ready 

To jump up suddenly, and kiss the lady ! 

1 love to write love-verses : ’tis a treat 
Which only amatory poets know of. 

Oh, ’tis so very thrilling, and so sweet. 
To hymn the fire of darkest eyes, 
snow of 

Sofr necks, and—but they’re cover’d—of 
soft feet! 

I don’t much like (indeed I don’t) to 
shew off. 

Yet, as this poem, girls I will tax your 
purses, 

.1*11 e’en include a sample of love-verses. 

The seven succeeding stanzas were com¬ 
posed 

One evening, on a musical occasion; 

(I mention this, or else you had 
posed i) 

To a French plaintive ditty th^’ve re¬ 
lation : 

** CeluMi” commenced, and **mon cceur” 
closed 

The first line—which inspir’d die with 
my passion; 

’Tis—** Celul-ci qui aut toucher mon 
coeur”— 

You’ll recollect thereat? 1 don’t, I’m sure. 

The singer (songstress) was a dear young 
gwl> 

Whose airy fingers touch’d the harp¬ 
sichord ; 
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And through her «ptfd numth^B pretty 
rose and pearl 

So Bweetly floated each aoft Gallic vordy 
That to avenge one violated curl 

On her fair cheeky I would have drawn 
my Bword, 

And dain the wretch who dared to do the 
wrong 

But here’a my answer to the charmer's 
song. 

Ah ! hapless she indeed. 

Whose trusting heart Is left 
In solitude to bleed. 

Of love and hope bereft 1 
When he, who fondly swore 
To cherish evermore 
Her love, hath provM false-hearted. 

And in coldness parted ! 

But, lady I not by thee 

Be words so sad e'er spoken^ 

Though faithless hearts there be, 

Whose vows are breath'd and broken! 
The hearts pure love unites 
No earthly pow'r can sever; 

Crosses, and wrongs, and blights, 

Cement them^and for ever 1 

And thou art all too bright, 

Too dear, to be forsaken ; 

And ne'er can fade the light 
Of love thine eyes awaken ! 

Then sing not Celul-ci,” 

Though sweet the strain and moving; 
Those words are not for thee, 

8o lovely, lov'd, and loving! 

No, no—let other Ups, 

Less hued iVom the sweet rose, 

(Which </itne, dear love ! eclipse, 

Even brightest when it blows;) 

Let other lips, my fair I 

Take up the mournful strain; 

But, oh !—how sweet soe'er— 

Sing not those words again 1 

Yet, if it needs must be 

That thou the strain prolong. 

Oh ! turn thine eyes to me, 

And smile away the wrong 1 
For thou believ'st me true 
And woes so sweetly sung 
Might almost make me woo 
The falsehood from thy tongue. 

And so, I pray thee, sing— 

And 1 my words recol; 

’Twas such a fooUsh thing 
To blame the song at all: 

Yet thy voice was so true 
To smrow's measur'd tone. 

That, Ijy thine eyes of blue. 

The woe seem’d all thine own. 

Now, as thou sing'st, will 1 
Stop some half.utter'd word, 
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And stifle eatdt soft sigh 
Too doleAtUy absurd 1 
Sing on, love! kisses sweet 
Shall mingle in thy lay; 

And, oh! where warm Ups meet, 
Cold doubt dissolves away t 


F'inif—Now there's a love-song to your 
taste, 

Kind reader I *tis a very moving ditty, 

Tender and warm, yet so extremely 
chaste— 

Far, for superior to the tamely pretty* 

Your time, however. I’ll no ftirther 
waste; 

Self-commendation is a theme for pity s 

So I’U pursue my plan, and, from my 
store 

Of lovtSf produce a single stanza more. 

1 love to take a cold, refreshing dip 

Amid the dashing billows of the sea ; 

1 love to ride the waves—within a ship; 

I love to rein a steed, whose pace is 
free ; 

I love to feed upon a blushing lip,— 

ThaPs the true flow'r from which your 
human bee 

Extracts the pure sweet honey, which 
might make 

Life worth fruition for its single sake f 

No more of lovc$* 1 hate your pugs and 
musk; 

I bate old maids, and yet they're harm¬ 
less creatures; 

1 hate to meet a ruffian in the dusk— 

You always know a ruffian by hia fea¬ 
tures ; 

I hate to find what I mistook for rutk 

Mere scrap’d dry toast—(when but¬ 
ter'd, still 1*11 eat yours)— 

I hate to see your dull, bard-reading fools. 

Assume upon their lionourt in the schools. 

And this I say without the slightest 
pique— 

They gave me half a class more than I 
wanted; 

CerteMy no school promotion did I seek— 

’Twas not the sort of fame fox which 1 
panted i 

Yet, had 1 cromm'd their histories for a 
freak, 

And with old Aristotle grown en¬ 
chanted, 

I should have taken such a gay first class I 

But, OB it was, 1 only sought a past, 

A pftM was all I sought—so let it pass ? 

1 bate to talk of schools, and rules, and 
fools i 

1 hate to see your cunning cove amass 

Huge heaps of coin, by putting into 
pools; 
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I hate to see a pretty K09^Spp*d la^a 
Vex’d by the failure of her gatnUing 
rulo8»« 

But, above all, 1 hate to see her loo’d. 
Because those losses make the dear so 
hid& 

1 hate to wear anew, tight, pinching 
beaver. 

And yet 1 hate as much to sport what’s 
shabby; 

When woman vows, 1 hate not to believe 
her, 

Excepting in the case of some old 
tabby ; 

I hate the aspect of your dear deceiver, 
Who smiles as innocently as a baby. 
And then has pride, with all a devil’s art. 
To stab a poor girl’s honour^—and her 
heart I 

One do 1 know, a puppy of this sort, 
Who doth not mind nor care for love 
80 much 

As for the ecl&t of criminal report^ 

Alas, I fear that there ere many such I 
The game of hearts is a delightful sport, 
But, to enjoy it, you must have no 
touch 

Of feeling or of mercy in your breast, 

By vanity and sicklier lust possest. 

• 

Oh, the excelling science, worthy all 
The noblest powers of intellectual man! 
To work a pure confiding spirit’s fall, 
Lost in the maze of a beguiling plan I 
The world may still the savage plot mis¬ 
call ; 

But he who breaks one heart because 
he can. 

And kills a soul, for selfish sense undone, 
Is^oh I the vilest worm beneath the sun 1 

To woo the guileless breast with lip and 

And all the softest blandishments of 
love,— 

To feign aflhction, with the teady sigh. 
Breath’d languishing, the tender heart 
to move,— 

Never to shrink from the most cursed lie, 
Which may his victim’s damning 
tempter prove; 

This is the vain, the vile eeducer*s port— 
That most accomplish’d wretch—Without 
a heart I 

Excluded from a scomftil home, oh where 
Shall weeping Guilt repose her fever’d 
head? 

What tongue shall soothe her soul’s acute 
dei^tair ? 

What band shall e’en supply the need^ 
All bread ? 

Ah 1 soon she falls in a leu cruel snaiei 
Soon treads the path wherein the lost 
ones tread $ 
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And ehe, who.isnjp pure, «{o tum be* 
guties 

The vagrant eye, with false, ensnaring 
smiles f 

I’ve had some fine ocearions In my day, 
But was not your cool scoundrel for 
the thing; 

Though far I’ve err’d from Virtue’s purer 
way. 

Misled by Passion, on his fiery wing, 

Thanks be to God !‘at least I this may say. 
That I ne'er left a weak girl sorrowuig. 

With ruin’d fune, and broken heart 
pierced through: 

’Tis what 1 might have done—hut would 
not do! 

I love all love, both lawful and illicit, 
Although I’m well aware the latter’s 
wrong; 

But then I must be morally explidt, 

And reprobate teduction in my song. 

A man of amatory mould may kiss it. 
Without incurring that on which my 
thong 

Of reprobation is severely laid x— 

You’ve no occasion. Sir, to harm a maid. 

But marriage is the climax of all bliss. 
When rightly used. But then we 
must have money 

For brats, ct cetera^ ere we think of this: 
In fact, ’tis an expensive sort of honey. 

There’s nought so sweet as true love’s 
honest kiss s 

Young hearts and eyes are so extreme¬ 
ly sunny 

And pleasant, that to call the things our 
own 

Is quite as well as having them on loan. 

See where, before the altar, stand the pair; 
The flush of joy is on the bridegroom’s 
cheek; 

And—oh, the bride ! how delicately fair! 
Pole in her fears 1—Her voice is all too 
weak 

Aught to articulate responsive there,— 
Yet she essays those dearest words to 
speak, 

Which bind her Air—who draws the 
golden wire 

O’er the white finger, thrill’d with young 
desire* 

Behold again the loving, wedded pair. 
The bridegroom, with bis three W) 9 eks’ 
bride, reclin’d 

In love and languor—ob, so lovely 1— 
there, 

On the flower’d velvet bank. One arm 
is twin’d 

Tenderly round that sylphlc woiet $ nnd 
ne’er 

Can her sweet melting coee-li^ utter* 
ance find* 
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But they're repaid dose, warm 

kisses, shower'd 

Till the fair girl's deliciously Overpower'd ! 

Oh, what can vie with love ? It is the 
charm 

Supreme beyond compare in human 
life! 

This, this doth sorrow of its sting dis- 
arm-~ 

To soul and sense with joys unequalled 
rife! 

And is not vedded love the sweetest balm 
To care ? What name so dear as this 
word —$ 

It speaketh self-abandonment complete. 

Love—close confidings—mutual raptures 
sweet I 

1 hate your senseless coxcombs, who dis¬ 
parage 

Whate'er is honourable among men,— 

Who prate against the sacred ties of mar¬ 
riage. 

Call virtue cant, (as ’/» in eight of 
ten :)— 

1 hate your dandies of affected carriage. 
Things for too flimsy for roy bitter 
pen; 

I smile to see the airs your freshman 
brings 

From Eton—playing with his leading- 
strings. 

Mark the poor freshman 1—a half-modest 
thing. 

Up to a thing or two,” but still dis- 
trest— 

ATof at removal firom his governor's wing, 
(No childish feeling haunts his manly 
breast)— 

Yet he's uneasy, till he takes his fling. 
Quite a-la-mode, in folly with the 
rest; 

But, having once obtain'd his cue, you'll 
see 

The man wilt soon cashier his modesty. 

View him in lecture^ with Euripides, 

Or Sophoclesnow hark 1 with voice 
sonorous 

He reads away, but loses half his ease 
When stumbling on the crabb'd ode 
of a chorus; 

For, as he mouths the passage out, be 

sees 

He'll rather cut the figure of a 

At construing; so he bungles with iilse 
quantities, 

And marvels what the plague curst hea¬ 
thenish rant it is! 

I hate your booted and spurt'd pa[q>ies, 
who 

Gan speak of noth^g e/ie but dogs and 
horses— 
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Pupfls of grooms and stable lads—whose 
cue 

Is just to ride, and slang, and drink— 
the courses 

Of many gallant blockheads, who pursue 

With noisy pride their pleasurable 
sources 

Of mindless bliss—not that we have in 
common 

These fellows think mote of a dog than 
woman! 

I hate oppression, of all sorts and kinds, 

Physical, moral, regal, democratic:— 

I hate, when there's a war among the 
winds, 

In a light skiff to take a voyage aqua¬ 
tic :— 

I hate a public window without blinds 

1 hate your conversationist ecstatic, 

Who thrusts his nose into your fhcc while 
speaking. 

His long, loud nonsense, on your patience 
wreaking. 

1 hate the praUc of fools: and my proud 
Muse 

Disdains the aid of puffs, and such tie- 
vices ; 

She even o'erlooks unprincipled reviews, 

And would not condescend to pay their 
prices. 

I don't object to rascally abuse— 

Full oft your curious readers it en¬ 
tices : 

I hate the praise of certain blackguard 
papers, 

Writ for the benefit of pipes and topers 

I hate the shallow, solemn fbols, who 
think 

Alt ludicrous light verses deleterious,— 

Who hold, that, when you dip your pen 
in ink. 

You always should be absolutely serious. 

Pure lymph ftom babbling fountains you 
may drink; 

Why, then, with saws on fun and frolic 
weary us ? 

Besides, grave truths are sometimes gaily 
sung— 

And such you'll find my lightest rhymes 
among. 

Well I—I've been I-ing at so Sweet a 
rate. 

That I must seem a precious egotist: 

But now I've done with what I love or 
hate. 

Indeed it is high thne I should desist. 

Alaek 1 I've scribbled a great deal of late. 

For I love rhyming—as girls love be¬ 
ing kiss'd : 

Kisdng and ihyming both are pleasant 
ways. 

No doubt, of killing time on cloudy days. 
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Qfiippini ; a Poem* 


But T must tmftK thli method egotistiealt 
Axid write in a less desultory way; 

In short, 1*11 tell a tale^but not a mys¬ 
tical 

I nvolv*d Sicilian tale* that suits the day t 

A simple plot, whmby a girl gets kiss'd, 
1 call 

Most touching for a poem or a play; 

At least it toudies pretty ladies’ hearts. 

And bright eyes glisten o’er the tender 
parts. 

So, to begin—~One balmy night in May, 
When through the dim clouds floated 
Fboebe's crest. 

And the soft breezes, kissing all away 
The soul of flowers, bad sigh’d them¬ 
selves to rest. 

Two pretty creatures tvalk’d abroad—to 
play, 

And talk of love, that made them both 
so blest: 

One was a maid—the other ayoung man^ 

Their mutual hearts beat on the usual 
plan. 

The maid was young; the rose upon her 
cheek 

Had scarcely yet its seventeenth sum¬ 
mer seen,— 

That pleasant time, when judgment is 
so weak. 

And the heart sways as a capricious 
queen. 

Who would the dreams of young en¬ 
chantment break ? 

Who cloud the skies of innocent seven¬ 
teen ? 

Ellen’s were soon o’ercast; but then, with 
her. 

Love was a single passion—prone to err. 

Her eyes were darkest hazel—finer far 
Than the cold, coal-like block eyes ; 
and the white. 

The snow-white lids, that overhung each 
star. 

With their long ebon-lashcs veil’d their 
light: 

Her cherry lips provok’d etemiU war— 
Her cheeks twin roses 1 But the warm¬ 
est sight 

Was her immaculate bosom, sweetly 
swelling. 

Against her heav’d zone tremUingly re¬ 
belling- 

Ours were true lovers—frail, perhaps, 
but true { 

Alas! they were so beautiful and young! 

And so they did as amoious people do, 
Who to misconduct are impell’d and 
stung 

By parents* harsh denial, when they woo, 
And rude rebufib of an ungracious 
tongue 
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The swain made djifar—but papa de^'dr- 

And so his doubter let him know her 
mind. 

She first remonstrated, and then accus’d^ 

And threaten’d—but the prudent mfin 
was stem, 

And her request repeatedly refua*d, 

And fiercely, when he mark’d her red 
cheek bum. 

Edward, her lover, curs’d him, and 
abused— 

* And he, be sure, was d—n’d well in 
his turn. 

The old man spurn’d him from his lack 
of weal^— 

And so he visited the girl by stealth. 

At first, his dear was loth to meet at 
night 

A smart young lover, In a shady grove; 

She fear’d the influence of the chaste 
moon’s light. 

She fbar’d herself—she was so much in 
love; 

She doubted whether she was acting 
right. 

And dared not lift her kindling ^es 
above 

For she was pure—ay, purer, if not wiser, 

Than some stiff prudes, who would per¬ 
haps despise her. 

But still, though shy, she met him oft 
and oft; 

He kept himself aloof the livelong day^ 

But when, each night, the sweet moon 
sail’d aloft, 

He and hia darling took their lonely way 

Along the beech-grove, where her lips so 
soft 

His constant love declin’d not to re¬ 
pay 

Oh, they were happy! What on earth so 
sweet 

As thus in love and loveliness to meet! 

She metliim; and she could not all resist, 

Even at the first, the warmth of his 
address ; 

And, though she said she’d rather not be 
kiss’d. 

Her look belied it during each caress : 

Still she would talk of footsteps, and cry 
« hist”— 

And strove a little^very evening less^ 

Until the brilliant one—yet dark with 
fhte— 

Whence 1 my story and her ruin date. 

On this particular night, the maiden stole 

Forth to her bower In great disquie¬ 
tude; 

Her father just had harrow’d up her 
sqpl 

With foul reproofs, and vex’d her 
gentle mood i 
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(He woe not poeelotialet upon the whole, 

But very apt on evil things to brood :) 

So his girl went out fuming to her lover,— 

And all, alas ! was very quickly over 1 

She wept; but* what could tears avail 
her now ? 

Her flush'd check lay on Edward's 
beating breast— 

While in her ear he pour'd the sacred 
vow 

Of constant love—which Heaven might 
well attest !— 

Prolong'd discourse their time would not 
allow— 

So, with a kiss, he bade her go to rest; 

And then they parted—promising to meet 

Next evening—to renew their converse 
sweet 2 

Again the sun declin'd, and Ellen saw 

With fearful joy the silver moon arise; 

She left her sire's abode with trembling 
awe. 

Dreading the pure light of those sum* 
mer skies :. 

She knew that she had broken virtue's 
law—. 

She knew that worldly people would 
despise 

Her character, if they should e'er detect 

Her frailty !—and she had lost her self* 
respect. 

But this was not a moment to repine— 

Her lover sprang to meet her; and 
his arms 

Clasp'd her fair form ; and on her lips 
divine 

He shower'd quick burning kisses 2— 
Her alarms 

Thaw'd in his Ups : again she dodi resign 

To the beloved all her glowing charms. 

And now again her cheek Ues on his 
heart— 

A few sweet words and kisses—and they 
part. 

Moons roll'd away, in sinfUl love, yet 
sweet 

And now that sylphic form, alas ! be* 
trays 

To more observant eyes the min com* 
plete, 

Which can no more be kept conceal'd 
with stays. 

Yet still the lovers in their arbour meet— 

And Ellen for a speedy marriage prays ; 

And Edward promises—^but still defers— 

Villain! to wound a heart so true as 
her's I 

*Ti8 the old tale.—Ah I what avails it, 
then. 

To lengthen out the history of grief? 

VOL. XT. 


Edward grew cold, and (oh, the hearts of 
men!) 

Refus'dhis love her honour's sole relief! 

Shall scorn or indignation steep my pen ? 

A wealthy, amorous heiress (to be brief) 

Set her cap, with pouhds flffy thousand 
back'd, 

At Edward's heart and hand—at once 
attack'd. 

Now his first passion had been gratified ; 

Nor honour pleaded in his heart, nor 
love 

This new connexion flatter'd, too, his 
pride ; 

The fair Hibernian was so fhr above 

Ellen in rank—^to noble names allied— 

And she had wealth enough his faith 
to move! 

So he obliged her with his perjur'd hand. 

And of her purse and person took com* 
mand. 

Thus Ellen was forsaken and cast olT! 

Her heart was broken—her disgrace 
was known; 

Yet scarcely heeded she the scorn and 
scoff 

Of the cold world—in which she 
seem'd alone. 

Edward had wed another x 'twos enough 1 

She felt herself betrayVi, despis'd, un¬ 
done 

She saw her sire, too, bow'd beneath the 
blow— 

And she died—utterly destroy'd with woe! 

So may she sleep in peace!—Yet, Muse, 
prepare 

A moral brief, ere I replace my pen t — 

Ye who have charge of wards or daugh¬ 
ters fair. 

Girls that don't absolutely hate the 
men, 

Of suitors, whom you can't approve, be¬ 
ware ; 

But, if they once get intimate, oh! 
then, 

Oppose not ardent love with harsh com* 
mand! 

Young Love's a god not easy to with¬ 
stand ! 

And if you irritate that tender thing, 

The loving heart, the very irritation 

Will make obedient Principle take wing, 

And rivet Passion in his fiery station. 

Perhaps in such a case you'll have to 
sing 

O'er your poor child's despair and de¬ 
vastation ; 

Or, at the least end best, their inward 
JBtna 

Will burry the young people off to Gretna. 
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TH£ INFIDEL 8 W1FS» 


Churches and cburch-going were 
never go mnch in vogue as they are 
at the present hour; and yet, con¬ 
tradictory as it may seem, at no for¬ 
mer period was infidelity more gene¬ 
rally diffused. Indeed the country 
may be divided into people who go 
to church, and people who never go 
to church. It would be well were 
the two classes kept as far asunder as 
arc their principles,—for infidelity, 
like the plague, imparts poison to 
whatever comes in contact with it: 
yet we every day see them connected 
by the most intimate ties, and mar¬ 
riage itself often links tc^ether the 
friend and the enemy of heaven. 
From such an unnatural union no¬ 
thing but misery can be expected. 
The Infidel may flourish for a time, 
but his fall is as certain as it is well 
deserved. Nor will he fall alone: 
she who depended on him must ex- 

S ect to participate his ruin. Like a 
ower growing on a hollow bank,— 
when it falls, ^he must share in its 
destruction. 

In the northern parts of this Nor¬ 
thern Kingdom, there is situated a 
town whose fame for love and law 
has reached even the farthest comers 
of the world. It may be thought 
that love has little to do with law, 
but nothing can be more erroneous. 
Lawyers with delight fly from wrang¬ 
ling in a court of justice, to plead¬ 
ing in the more subtile courts of 
love; as for their clerks, they are to 
a proverb a sentimental race of 6trip« 
lings ; and the pen which scrawl^ 
a cajjtion in the forenoon, is often 
employed to write a billet-doux in 
the evening. Yes! love and law 
are inseparable, and long may they 
be so!—^long may the law love, and 
as long may we love the law! 

In me city aforesaid, no one ever 
caused a greater commotion than 
the lovdy Mary Doiulas. For a 
smile from Mary, the lawyer would 
have sacrifleed his dient, his clerk 
would almost have abandoned his 
fees. But it was not alone over the 
law that her sovereignty extended; 
wherever she moved, she gained a 
willing admiration. She was tall, 
with a flue complexion, rich pout¬ 
ing lips, and loving blue eyes, shaded 


by long dark eye-lashes; and her 
expressive smile so playful and yei 
so . artless, it seemed the overflow¬ 
ing of a happy and innocent breast. 
In a word, she was such a being as 
one cannot behold without thinking 
of love,—without feeling that we 
could be happy in a desart with her, 
and her alone, for a companion. The 
beauty of her person was heighten¬ 
ed by the fascinations of her mind; 
with a face and form'surpasring the 
finest creation of the painter, she 
possessed such talents as arc really 
bestowed by Nature. She had a 
fine imagination, and her wit, though 
brilliant, was ever playful, like that 
lightning which dazzles without in- 
fiicting a wound. And yet, with 
all her liveliness, there was a soft¬ 
ness in her eve, 'and a tenderness 
in her voice, which shewed she had 
a heart tliat could love, and which, 
when it did love, would love for ever. 

With such attractions, Miss Dou¬ 
glas had many an advantageous of¬ 
fer ; still, however, she kept on her 
course single and triumphant, like 
an Eastern idol, over the necks of her 
prostrate adorers. But love was not 
always to he baffled. Mary at last 
loved, and loved with the deepest, 
yet purest passion. Edward Mor- 
land, on whom her afiections were 
placed, was about five years older 
than herself; he possessed great 
talents, a fine taste, and was of an 
open but perhaps passionate temper; 
he loved Mary to idolatry, and, to 
crown all, he was a gentleman of in¬ 
dependent fortune. 

Thus situated, it is no wonder 
that their mutual love was soon made 
known to each other. There is a 
sort of magic, or rather free-masonry, 
between lovers; by trifles unintel¬ 
ligible to all the world besides; by a 
look, a word, a sign, they learn, in an 
instant, the situation of each other’s 
auction. Whether this was the 
case here 1 know not. Somehow or 
other they did come to understand 
each other, and in a short time Mr 
Moiiand made proposals to oki 
Douglas for the hand of his daughter. 

Mr Dottg^ was fonder of his 
beautiful Mary than of the whole 
world besides. To see her happy 
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was his haf^lneMi b» 4-to b&ve her 

married to one worthy of her was 
almost the only ambition which re¬ 
mained to him* But this time he 
found himself in opposition to the 
wishes of his daughter. Morland 
was handsome^ well educated, and 
rich ; and what more did the old 
man desire ? Religion. He cared not 
how poor his son-in-law might be~ 
her fortune was sufficient lot them 
both ; but he shuddered at the idea 
of placing the happiness of his daugh¬ 
ter in the keeping of an infidel. 

In saying fhat Edward Morland 
was an infidel, let it not be supposed 
that 1 mean a Turk or a Hindoo. 
He was what is called a well-enou^- 
behaved, careless, sort of man; but 
his morality arose more from the 
want of temptation than from aiw 
innate principle; it was not the ofif- 
spring, neither was it defended by 
religion; it was,‘indeed, built on the 
sands, ready to be swept away by the 
first strong tide of passion. He was 
commonly called a Christian, but, in 
reality, he was of no religion what¬ 
ever. He looked upon that as a sort 
of political engine, necessary for re¬ 
straining the body of a nation; he 
respected it, therefore, as a useful su¬ 
perstition; but as for placing any 
faith in it, such a notion was too ri¬ 
diculous to be thought of. The God 
of Nature was his deity—the dictates 
of morality constituted his faith. 

Mary Douglas, trained to the du¬ 
ties of religion, at first shuddered at 
the thought of loving one who was 
devoid of it. She reasoned with 
herself; she resolved to dislike him; 
and, as is usually the case, her love 
increased by the very opposition to 
it. Every time he appeared, the 
resolutions of cold prudence disap¬ 
peared like a wreath of snow before 
the sun. There was something 
about him so amiable, so fascinating, 
that she could not regard him as a 
castaway. He was a gay young man, 
and cardess, perhaps, about religion; 
but, with maturer years, be would 
also acquire correcter notions; and a 
thrill of joy would pass through her 
when she thought that she might 
have the power of moulding him at 
will; thus, endeavouring to recon¬ 
cile affection and duty, she abandon¬ 
ed herself to loving him without re¬ 
straint. 


But her father was not thus to be 
moved; he knew the fallacy of these 
notions, and turned away from the 
sorrowful looks of his daugh ter. She, 
for the first time, thought nim capri¬ 
cious ; he believed her obstinate and 
unkind; and thus, widi a sort of dis¬ 
pleasure, they separated for the 
night. It was their first quarrel,— 
and it was their last; the poor old 
man was next morning found dead 
in bis bed. 

I need not say bow Mary lamented 
her father; grief seemed to have ex¬ 
pelled love, and for a time Edward 
Morlflcnd was forgotten: but the 
wettest cheek will at length dry ; 
and she, who so mourned for the 
dead, began again to think of the 
living. 

Edward, with that delicacy winch 
formed a part of his character, had 
forborne for a time to urge his suit, 
but now be pressed forward with re¬ 
newed ardour. When the heart is 
softened by grief, it readily yields to 
the soothing gentleness of affi:cUon» 
Mary, now alone in the world, looked 
upon Edward as her only friend ;— 
he was so kind, so anxious, and yet 
so unpreauming, she could not help 
feeling that he united every charac¬ 
ter which could be dear to her; he 
was to her not merely a lover, but a 
father and a brother. It was this 
which hallowed the afibetiou she 
bore for him; and in loving, she 
almost believed she was performing 
a sacred duty. The scruples she had 
at first entertained were.every day 
turning weaker and weaw, and at 
last she bestowed her hand where 
she had for many a day fixed her 
affections. 

If this earth can be ever likened 
to a Paradise, it is surely during the 
honey-moon; for then, and peAaps 
then alone, is intense love co-existent 
with possession: aurelv that little 
month would almost reoeem a whole 
lifetime of misery. To look on those 
bright eyes we love, and think that 
the charms we see are ours, and ours 
alone,—that dus fair creature loved 
us, and gave herself up to us in pre¬ 
ference to the whole world,— 

Oh! happy they, the happiest of their 
kind, 

Whom^gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their life, their fortunes, and their beings 
blend. 
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Such a fata seemed to be Mary’s. 
United to the man she loved, her 
innocent heart revelled amid the 
luxuries of domestic happineBs. The 
hours to her flew lightW bye; happy 
in herself and her husband, she 
looked hack with joy on the hour 
which bad united her to the man of 
her heart. 

Morland, however, did not long 
feel that afPection for bis wife which 
she fondly believed he did. Warm 
in his passions, he was at the same 
time fickle; like a mountain torrent, 
his love was impetuous, but its very 
violence soon exhausted it. At first, 
he certainly did love his wife; still 
his aflections were her's; but he 
had not now that pleasure in her 
society which he at first felt,—his 
restless mind longed for something 
new on which to exercise itself. He 
soon fell in with companions as idle 
as himself, and, by degrees, he be¬ 
came more and more estranged from 
his poor wife. 

Unfenced as his morals were by 
any notions of religion, he soon gave 
into the ways of alluring, but vicious 
companions. He could see no harm 
in taking a cheerful glass with his 
friends,—^be would not be restrained 
by a wife,—no, not he; and so he sat, 
and sat, till the cheerful glass at last 
ended in intoxication. Mary was at 
first shocked to see him so degraded, 
but she tried to believe that the best 
would sometimes err, and that her 
husband was no worse than many 
whom sbj^ knew. But Morland was 
too we^ ^ infatuated, to resist the 
seductions of dissipation; the uncer¬ 
tainty of play, too, kept his mind in 
a state of excitation, which he pre¬ 
ferred to the monotony of every-day 
life, and in a short time he almost 
deserted his home for the tavern and 
gaming-table. 

There were moments, indeed, when 
the love for his Mary would revive, 
and his heart would be softened by 
tbe memory of former bliss; and as 
he looked at his wife, the tear of re¬ 
morse and pity would spring from 
his dark eye, and he would vow 
to forsake no more the kind being 
who loved him ; and then her grati¬ 
fied heart would swell within her, 
and af^tion would smile in her 
tearful eyes, like the sun beaming 
through a soft idiowen Never, never 


does a wife fedi « purer, a more 
thrilling joy, than in yielding for¬ 
giveness to an erring but penitent 
husband. 

But these moments, though bright, 
were few and short-lived. It is a 
fearful consequence of vice, that it 
renders us incapable of again enjoy¬ 
ing purer pleasure. Edward bad lost 
all relish for domestic bliss, and 
again he would relapse into his 
former dissipation. Mary began now 
to fear that domestic happiness was 
for ever gone, and shq signed, as she 
thought of those happy hours which 
had succeeded her marriage, when 
her husband was the happiest of his 
own home,—when, sitting by the 
fire, be would read or write, while 
she was engaged in her domestic oc¬ 
cupations. Often did she think of 
the looks of love which used to glance 
between them as they gazed upon 
their sleeping child,'—of the delight 
which filled her soul, as her affec¬ 
tionate, confiding look rested upon 
his dark happy eyes,—oh ! she felt 
the full misery of loving, and know¬ 
ing that she was loved no longer. 
Of all miseries, that of an affection¬ 
ate, but despised, neglected wife, is 
surely the hardest to endure. 

Morland's temper, which was na¬ 
turally cheerful and kind, began, as 
might be expected, to alter; and, 
growing careless of the opinion of 
his wife, as he became indifferent to 
her love, he never endeavoured to 
restrain his ill humour. But Mary 
was still kind and affectionate to 
him; she affected not to see his 
crossness, and replied to liis surliness 
with a soothing answer or a gentle 
smile. Poor Mary! though she 
smiled, the smile was indeed far 
from her heart; she smiled—^but 
the smile was often swept away by a 
tear. Oh ! how her bosom was re¬ 
lieved when they parted for the 
night,—when, flying to her own 
chamber, she would throw herself on 
her bed, and weep, without restraint, 
till sleep, her kindest friend, afforded 
a temporary respite to her woes! 

Mary was now aware of tbe bitter 
truth, that her society bad lost every 
charm for her husband ; but still she 
loved him, and for his sake wished 
to render his own attractive to him. 
She also knew the iHendly regard he 
had for her cousin^ Alice Swan, and 
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believed^ that If she 'Was their guest, 
he might be still won from (he haunts 
of dissipation; her cousin, too, would 
be a companion to her, and would at 
least help to lighten the gloom in 
which she lived. One night, there¬ 
fore, when her husband happened to 
be in tolerable good humour, she 
ventured to ask if her cousin might 
be invited to visit them. Morland, 
fond of change, at once gave his ac¬ 
quiescence to her plan; the invita¬ 
tion was sent, and as readily accepted, 
and in a short time their cousin be¬ 
came an inmate of their family. 

There was never a more beautiful 
creature than Alice Swan. She had 
fine Grecian features, and yet there 
was none of the coldness, nor want of 
expression, by which that style of 
beauty is in general characterised. 
She was no statue ; every look—al¬ 
most every motion, was replete with 
expression—some miglit even say 
that there was too much passion in 
her large black eyes, as their glances 
darted from beneath their 8il% eye¬ 
lashes ; but it was an ardour which 
irresistibly sprung from her warm 
heart, an ardour which shewed the 
true feelings of her soul. There was 
a peach-like glow on her cheeks, and 
a richness about the mouth and lips, 
which agreed with her clastic, but 
voluptuous figure :—in a word, she 
was such a being as the soul-inspired 
pencil of Guido would have delight¬ 
ed to pourtray. 

Her mind, like her appearance, was 
commanding : she looked upon all 
men as born to be her slaves, and 
she was careless of the opinion of 
her own sex, for she regarded them 
as inferior to her in mind, and she 
knew that she was superior in beauty; 
hut at times, when any thing chanced 
to touch her heart, the haughtiness 
of her look would melt into tender¬ 
ness, and her long eye-lashes would 
kiss away the tear which softened 
her dark eyes:—at such moments, 
few could look on her without loving, 
but no one could hope that his love 
would be successful,—each felt his 
total unworthiness of being loved by 
one so young, so surpassingly beauti¬ 
ful. 

From the time that Alice arrived. 
Moorland became an altered man. 
It was with delight that Mary saw 
her plan succeed, and that her hus- 
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band i^ain took a pleasure and in¬ 
terest in his own fire-side. He now 
seldom spent an evening from home; 
he found a thousand little amuse¬ 
ments for them and for himself, and 
often when they parted for the night, 
a kind look, and a gentle pressure of 
the hand, would reward Mary for 
the pains she took on his account. 
She was again beginning to be happy, 
and she fondly believed that her hus¬ 
band had abandoned his former pur¬ 
suits, and for ever. 

After a few months had passed 
thus happily, Morland one evening 
announced that some business would, 
next day, compel him to leave town. 
Mary, who tenderly loved her hus^ 
band, and who was now so happy in 
his society, was grieved at this in¬ 
telligence, the more so, as, by his 
look, she feared the business was a 
disagreeable one. Alice, too, seemed 
unusually dull, and at times she al¬ 
most appeared agitated; altogether, 
they passed a very spiritless evening; 
each seemed to have something on 
his mind which weighed down every 
attempt at liveliness, each seemed 
occupied with his own rcfiections- 
As Morland was to depart by day¬ 
break, he took leave of them before 
he parted for the night: Mar^, as 
she bad him farewell, timidly kissed 
him, while the tears filled her beau¬ 
tiful eyes, and she almost believed 
that she was taking leave of him for 
ever. He, too, seemed moved, his 
face flushed, and his manuer seemed 
strangely agitated; biddiipjher adieu, 
he pressed a deep kiss oh hijrt lips; he 
looked for a moment at her with a 
half unconscious look, in which pity 
seemed mingled with hesitation, 
and then slowly retired. 

It was in vain that night that 
Mary tried to sleep; the night was 
dark and stormy—the rain dashed 
against the windows, and the wind 
roared around the house and down 
the chimney, while ever and anon 
the vivid lightning flashed through 
the room, and the thunder seemed 
rattling along the roof. Poor Mary 
lay trembling in her bed ; she could 
not rest; undefined fears for her hus¬ 
band oppressed her; in a sort of 
phrenzy she started from her bed, 
and, throwing a dressing-wrapper 
around her, and seizing the unex¬ 
tinguished candle, she stole silently 
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almig the pamges to hit aiuHtnient. 
When she reached the door, she 
paused for a moment; as she stood, 
she thought could 'hear voices 
within ;-^he hearkened again ; but 
she had either been deceived, or the 
wind now prevented her hearing. 
With a tremhling hand, she opened 
the door, and advanced into the mid¬ 
dle of the room, where she stood 
shivering,and looking wildly around; 
all was so still, that she almost be¬ 
lieved the voices she had heard were 
those of her husband's murderers. 
Suddenly, however, Minrland start¬ 
ed, and with a deep curse ordered her 
to begone ; then, seizing a pillow, he 
threw it at her with violence, and 
extinguished the light. All was 
dark and as silent as death. At that 
moment a flash of lightning filled 
the room; through the lurid glare, 
Mary saw her husband, and, lying 
beside him, she beheld—Alice Swan! 
Poor Mary ! she tottered back to her 
chamber,—and it was long before 
she quitted it again. 

As soon as day-light began to peep 
through the window-shutters, Mor- 
land and his companion left their 
chamber. Post-horses had been pre¬ 
viously ordered at that early hour, 
and, stepping into a carriage, the 
treacherous pair were soon far from 
the place which contained the ill- 
used, unfortunate Mary. The mask 
had now been tom off, and, heed¬ 
less of the world and the duties of 
religion, they resolved to laugh at 
the censures of the one, as they al¬ 
ready despised the tbreatenings of 
the other. There were moments, in¬ 
deed, when Edward would fliink of 
his wife: with a sigh he would re- 
cal those times when she was all to 
him, when his life was as tranquil 
as a summer lake; but the bright 
eyes, and brighter lips of Alice, 
soon scattered these heart-piercing 
thoughts; bis careless heart was 
again all light and pleasure, like a 
landscape, which, when the heavy 
doud passes away, brightens in an 
instant, and loses every trace of its 
former darkness. 

Thus passed a few months,—but 
what enjoyment can last which is at 
enmity with virtue? They had shak¬ 
en ofFevery religious or moral tie,— 
their pleasures were the offspring of 
vice,—they were not happiness,— 
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they were the mere shadow of it. A^ 
might be antidpated, it soon pass¬ 
ed away, and they began to Date* 
almost as much as they bad loved. 
Again Edward flew to the haunts of 
dissipation. This was the era of the 
Friends of the People; the society of 
demagogues was grateful to a stirring, 
restless spirit like Morland's; his 
talents aoon gave him the situation 
of a leader; and, embarking in all 
their revolutionary schemes, the in¬ 
fatuated man became at length a trai¬ 
tor. And thus it is, ;he enemy to 
God is easily disposed to be a traitor 
to his country. 

Friendship among traitors is but 
a mockery; the selhshness of their 
purpose makes them hate each other. 
Edward soon found out tliis; and one 
evening, disgusted with his comrades, 
he returned to his house with his 
temper soured, and his spirits ruf¬ 
fled ; and throwing himself on a sofa, 
he sat with fixed eye-brows, brooding 
on the past and on the present, and 
ready to quarrel with the first trifie 
he could catch at. Alice, too, was 
silent; she had that day met one 
whom she had formerly loved—he 
had passed her with silent contempt, 
and she, too, was sorrowfully rumi¬ 
nating on the days gone by—on the 
days of happiness and virtue now 
passed away for ever. 

They sat thus for some time in 
silence; every thing was dark and 
gloomy, except the fire, which was 
quivering lightly up the chimney. 
At last, to soothe his own turbulent 
thoughts, Edward impatiently desir¬ 
ed his companion to sing. Alice, 
whose heart was already softened 
and pensive, instantly sat beside a 
harp, and sung to an old and mourn¬ 
ful melody; 

Let mo hasten away, let me hasten away. 
When virtue is gone, why should woman 
delay : 

The dark clouds close round me, my 
heart’s full of gloom,— 

Oh ! let me then sleep,—though X sleep 
in the tomb. 

In life’s smiling morning, caress’d and 
admir’d, 

Metbought that through life 1 could wan¬ 
der untir’d: 

But now I am weory, and heavy my head. 
Oh 1 let me but rest, though 1 rest with 
the dead. 

As Alice flaiAed the song, Ac 
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lxx>ked sorrowfullj at Edward: he 
felt the force of that look, but sneer- 
ImIj exclaimed, “ Well, madam, and 
why reproach me ? 1 pointed out to 
you the road to pleasure; if you are 
disappointed now, it was your own 
fault that you chose to follow it.'' 
Alice was exasperated, the tendemess 
of the moment had passed away. 

'Tis false!" she exclaimed. I 
came to your house with a bosom as 
innocent as yours was guilty:—I'came 
as a friend, an unsuspecting female,-^ 
it was you who poisoned my mind, 
who corrupted’my heart,—who, care¬ 
less of my fair name or your injured 
wife's happiness, meanly yielded to 
selfishneBs, and ruined botn ;—^'twas 
low, very low/' 

Peace, woman, and do not ur^e 
me to rashness. Did not 1 see in 
yoiur eyes what were the warm wishes 
of your heart? and when 1 said it 
was pity that love should be tied by 
thefetters of marriage, you said, with 
a blush, that these chains were but 
formed of priest’s words, and that a 
wish could at once break through 
them ; and then when I kissed thee, 
were thy lips not glued to mine, as 
if thou would'st have drawn out my 
very soul ?—and now dost thou re¬ 
proach me for yielding to thine own 
wishes P-—Peace," added he, as she 
was about to speak *• peace! I am thy 
master, thy master, madam,—say 
but another word, and 1 shall drive 
thee hence, and leave thee to perish 
on a dunghill." 

Alice turned deadly pale; but it 
was not terror, it was deep and des¬ 
perate hatred, which drove the blood 
from her cheeks. For a time, utter¬ 
ance was choked by the crowd of 
stormy passions which were raging 
within her: grief, and hatred, and 
womanly shame, worked up her mind 
to delirium. “ Thou my master 1" 
she cried, with a fearful laugh, while 
scorn and resentment sat in her fine 
dark eyes; " thou, my master I 'tis I 
who am thine,—yes, thine, and the 
arbiter of thy fate. Leave me to 
perish on a dunghill! God! my bo¬ 
som will choke 1 Reptile I thus 1 
crush thee beneath my feet."^ As 
she said these words, she hurriedly 
threw up the window, and exclaimed 
to a party of soldiers who were pass- 
ing, ** Help! Hdp! Treason ! Trea¬ 
son !" Edward rushed to her; but 


she struggled, still exclaimed for 
help, and in a few moments the room 
was filled with soldiers. 

The phrenzy was now over which 
had dnven her to this rash deed. 
With returning tenderness, she for¬ 
got his cruel upbraidiim, and the 
keen sense she bad felt of her wrongs 
was changed to |uty for the man sue 
loved, and whom sne had delivered 
up to an ignominious death. She 
Durst into tears, and besought tbem, 
with passionate eagerness, to let him 
escape; but her tears and entreaties 
were vain ; they gave her their sym¬ 
pathy, they dared give no more, for 
they were soldiers, and soldiers are 
slaves even in a free land. When 
she saw that hope was vain, she 
looked at Edward for a moment, and 
then threw herself, weeping, into his 
arms. The fire flashed in his eyes, 
he grasped her tight, and wrenching 
a bayonet from a soldier, he struck it 
deep into her breast- Dashing her 
on the floor, he spurned the lifeless 
body with his foot. Now, 1 am 
ready," said he ; '' soldiers, lead on." 

Tne morning of Jier husband's 
elopement, Mary was found by her 
domestics, cold, and almost lifeless, 
and with her mind trembling on its 
very verge: the stroke was so unex¬ 
pected, me blow so severe, that body 
and mind almost sunk beneath the 
sWk. At length, however, the skill 
of physicians in some degree restored 
health to her frame, but there was a 
fixed sorrow in her eyes, which be¬ 
tokened a broken heart; die never 
spoke nor smiled, but wandered up 
and down her chamber like one for¬ 
lorn—her only pleasure seemed to be 
in weeping over her child. 

One morning she was awakened 
by a confused noise and hum which 
seemed close beneath her window. 
Starting from her bed, she glided to 
the window, and opened the window- 
shutter. Looking out, she perceived 
that the street was crowded with 
people, except a passage in the mid¬ 
dle, which was guards by soldim. 
Eveir window, too, was choked with 
femues and children, and even the 
roofs and chimney-tops of the lofty 
houses had afforded a perilous foot¬ 
ing to many, more adventurous than 
prudent. Mary looked on with a 
vague feeling of teiror. There is, 
indeed, something sublime in the ap- 
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poiranoe of a muldtude; to see such 
a vast assemblage of beings wedged 
together like a living-mass,—to see 
them heaving to and fro like the 
billows after a storm, and with al¬ 
most the same resistless force; and 
then to hear their shrieks and groans; 
and to think that the mighty mass is 



vrere directed to the further end of 
the street, where there was erected a 
scaffold, painted black. 

For a short time all was quiet 
enough; at length, however, the 
town-clock struck,—there was a 
pause,—and then the large bell be¬ 
gan to toll with deep and measured 
tones. Instantly there was a stir 
among the crowd, the mass heaved 
violently to and fro, and each one 
seemed leaping on tiptoe, and en¬ 
deavouring to see beyond his neigh¬ 
bour ; and a sort of confused stifled 
murmur arose, as if each one was 
speaking to himself. ‘^Therebeis!— 
poor fellow !—eh ? sirs !’* and such 
like exclamations reached Mary’s ear, 
and she stretched involuntarily still 
farther forward. The mournfm pro¬ 
cession was approaching slowly down 
the street, and though she wished 
to retire, she could not draw her eyes 
from it. It came slowly on, and now 
the magistrates in their robes were 
passing the window, and now several 
other officials, and now the victim 
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drew near. He was stttlng'bound on 
a wretched sort of cart or hurdle, 
drawn by an old worn-out blind 
horse. He seemed to look stedfasUy 
on the crowd; but as his back was 
to the horse, Mary could not see his 
countenance. As the cart passed the 
dwelling, his frame seemed agitated, 
and he looked wistfully up to the 
window where Mary was,—their eyes 
met,—it was her husband they were 
leading to execution, and with a 
shriek she fell to the floor! Poor 
Edward! his face flushed, and a tear 
started to his eye,—he tried to wipe 
it away, but his arms were bound to 
the cart, and he could only hold 
down his head. 

When Mary recovered from her 
swoon, she eagerly ran to the win¬ 
dow. The crowd seemed dispersing, 
for the deed was done; her husband 
was hanging by the fatal rope, his 
head reeling upon his breast, and 
his body slowly vibrating in the 
air. Edward Morland, the infidel, 
had expiated his crimes on the 
scaffold. 

Mary Douglas is still living, but, 
alas! she is the inmate of a mad¬ 
house. Her daughter has been pri¬ 
vately brought up by relations. She 
believes that her parents both died 
when she was young, and is ig¬ 
norant of the crimes of her father, 
and the misfortunes of the infidel’s 
wife. 
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Travel drains the grossness of the understanding, 

And renders active and industrious sfdrits: 

He that knows men’s manners, must, of necessity. 

Best know his own, and mend them by example s 
*Tia a dull thing to travel like a mill-horse, 

Still in the place he was born in, round and blinded. 

Beaumont ^ FUicher, 


Mr Editor, 

From the title of this paper, 
(should you deem it worthy of ap¬ 
pearing in your melange of amuse¬ 
ment and instruction,) it is very pro¬ 
bable that you and your readers may 
form very difibrent conclusions con¬ 
cerning its contents, and both equally 
erroneous. You will perhaps expect 
an elaborate article on the poUtics 
of the Newspaper distinguished by 


that appellation,which, although now 
only, as it were, its surname, is, 
1 lidieve, that by which it is best 
known—a circumstance not uncom¬ 
mon ; as we are in the habit of say¬ 
ing, Bacon, Shakespeare, Washing¬ 
ton, Fox, and Pitt. There are, indeed, 
some instances of the opposite prac¬ 
tice; two of the most remarkable are, 
Macedonia’s'madman and the Swede, 
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neither of whom are ever mentioned 
by their Burnantes. But this (as an 
IHahman would say) is digressing 
froi^ my path, before I have entered 
the road. While you, Mr 
Editor, have been thinking of the 
Globe and Traveller Newspaper, 
your readers are perhaps expecting 
something of the Traveller light 
coach, licensed to carry four inside 
and six outside passengers, exclusive 
of guard and driver. If so, permit 
me to set you so far to rights, as to 
inform you that both are wrong. 

I am, Sir, a Traveller, according to 
the definition of our great Lexicogra¬ 
pher ; and, according to the fashion of 
the day, I intend presenting the pub¬ 
lic with some of the incidents which 
occurred during my peregrinations, 
and propose m^ing your Miscellany 
the vehicle of communication. It 
may perhaps be objected, that the 
title 1 have affixed is too vague and 
indefinite; that 1 ought to have said 
where I travelled, that the reader 
might have the alternative in his 
choice, either to accompany me, or 
enjoy a nap in his elbow-chair. 

This, I acknowledge, is the gene¬ 
ral practice ; but travellers are now so 
numerous, and the publication of 
their journeyings so common, that a 
Trip to Paris, or a Tour on the 
Continent, when advertised in the 
Newspapers, excites no more atten¬ 
tion than Goss’s Works, or War¬ 
ren’s Blacking; for, since the in¬ 
vention of steam-boats, and the 
cheapness of posting, have increased 
the rapidity of motion, and reduced 
the expense, every whipper-snapper 
of an Attorney’s clerk after term- 
time, or newspaper-reporter when 
Parliament rises, crosses the Channel, 
dances to Paris, probably to the field 
of Waterloo,—passes a week or two, 
or, should his ways and means prove 
adequate, perhaps a month,—returns 
and publishes an octavo volume, to 
inform his countrymen that they 
speak bad English in Flanders,—that 
the German and Scotch Highlander 
both talk in a guttural and disagree¬ 
able manner—and that the Parisians 
are better skilled in making fricassees 
than in cooking beef-steaks; even 
some who have extended their jour¬ 
neyings to the New World, afibrd 
little information, either new or im¬ 
portant. 

voi.. XV. 


From this censure, however, there 
are some splendid exceptions; among 
which are Captain Hall’s Voyage to 
South America, and a Tour in Ger¬ 
many, by an anonymous author. Of 
these, the first for accurate observa¬ 
tion, candid reflection, and unaffect¬ 
ed, perspicuous detail, would aflbrd 
delight to the reader, were South 
America of as little interest to him 
as China or Kamtschatka; and the 
second displays a profundity of acute 
thinking, on the manners, institu¬ 
tions, and political economy of the 
country, which cannot fail of afford¬ 
ing both pleasure and information. 
But 1 am no reviewer, neither do I 
wish to build my own reputation oa 
the ruin of another’s ; 1 am merely a 
traveller, and that in a beaten track; 
yet 1 have the vanity to think I may 
present to the reader some things 
which have escaped the observation, 
or have had less attraction for my 
predecessors. 

Some travel as Antiquarians, de- 
cyphering inscriptions, and sketching 
old ruins; some as Natural Philoso¬ 
phers, plucking flowers, collecting 
shells, or hammering rocks; while 
others observe the breed of sheep 
and black cattle, and note the modes 
of culture in the countries they tra¬ 
verse. My propensity is different 
from all these; 1 like to study the 
human character, and to examine its 
lights and shades in the diffbrent 
gradations of society. Like the bee, 
I love to ramble from the garden to 
the heath, and although often on tlie 
wing, sometimes prefer wild 
flower of the glen to the gay blos¬ 
som in the parterre. 

The poeta nascitttr non Jit of the 
Roman bard is, in my opinion, of 
general application to mankind in 
their different pursuits, being an in¬ 
nate propensity, which, if indulged, 
becomes a ruling passion ; for my 
rambling propensities were, I am 
told, obvious even in my infant 
years, when it was nothing uncom¬ 
mon for me to give my nurse the 
slip, and cause much alarm to my pa¬ 
rents, till 1 was found seated beside 
some old woman tending her cow, or 
robably laid on a green hillock, 
olding a iiie~a*iite with a pedlar- 
hof, or perhaps a gray-headed beg¬ 
gar-man. Ever since, I have felt 
the keenest and most exquisite plca- 
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•ure in seeing new faces, and making 
discoveries of character; for which 
purfwse, like young Rapid, 1 keep 
moving/' Although 1 have not yet 
been l^yond the bounds of our own 

tight little island," this has not 
arisen from want of curiosity, but 
what 1 conceive prudential motives; 
for, to parody the advice of the poet, 
I have resolved 

To let each foreign clime alone, 

Till I have seen and known my own ; 

and this were perhaps worthy of 
consideration by those who have tra¬ 
velled longer, and to a greater dis¬ 
tance. With respect to the compa¬ 
rative utility of our labours, it is not 
my province to judge; in one parti¬ 
cular 1 may, however, venture to 
affirm, that 1 am a better patriot; I 
spend my income in my own country; 
and if I have not enriched either 
myself or the British Museum, with 
Athenian marbles, 1 have loaded the 
mantel-piece in my parlour with 
shells and buckies from the Bullers 
of Buchan; and have presented one 
friend with a fragment chipped from 
the window-sill of John Groat's 
house, and another with wood for a 
snuff-box from the stool which 
Jenny Geddes flung at the Dean's 
head in the Churcn of St. Giles' 
nearly two centuries ago. If I have 
never gathered bays at the tomb of 
the Mantuan Bard, 1 have in my 
garden a flne luxuriant tuft of 
mountain daisy, the original plant of 
which, I, kneeling, dug from the 
rave of Coila'a favourite bairn: 1 
ave never seen tbe Pantheon of 
Rome, nor the Parthenon of Athens; 
but 1 have visited Melrose Abbey 
by fair moonlight," and also Bos- 
lin Chapel; and, for the Pass of 
Therraopylie, I have seen that of 
Killicranl^. If 1 have never seen 
the clustered isles in the ^gean Sea, 
I have sailed amidst those of Loch 
Lomond: instead of the Falls of 
Niagara, I have seen Corra Linn; 
although 1 never saw the source of 
die Nile, 1 drank the King's healdi 
from that of the Forth, at the 
back of Benlomond; and although I 
cannot boast of having dreamed on 
Parnassus, 1 have made rhymes, and 
drank mountain-dew, on Mount 
Battock: 1 am also satiafied that the 
snow which I have seen on Bennevis 


is as white as that on Mount Blanc; 
and tell those Uravellers who talk of 
the Appian way, that 1 have trade 
the parallel roads of Glenroy. 

But enough of boasting ; although 
I must entreat you to bear with my 
egotism a little longer: 1 make this 
request with the greater confidence, 
as when I begin to relate my travels 
methodically, 1 shall by no means 
be the principal figure in the piece, 
and shall seldom appear in the fore¬ 
ground ; and as we generally wish 
to know something, of those with 
whom we associate, 1 shall enter a 
little more particularly into my own 
character. 

There is so much of eccentricity 
about me, that some consult me as 
an oracle of wisdom, while others 
shun me as a giddy, hare-brained 
fool; and 1 believe, more than one 
of my relations have had thoughts of 
applying for a statute of lunacy 
against me. My father was a man 
of that property and rank in life 
which enabled him to keep good 
company ; and he kindly furnished 
me with an education, which ena¬ 
bles me to make a respectable figure 
in any class of society, where I may 
happen to be placed. He paid the 
debt of Nature just as I had attained 
my migority, having lived many 
years a widower. 1 was his only 
child, and found myself in posses¬ 
sion of a fortune more than ade¬ 
quate to my wants, and, what may 
appear strange, equal to my wishes. 
Hence, I had neither inducement 
nor inclination to fatigue either body 
or mind with the drudgery of law, 
to which 1 had been bre<l by a pru¬ 
dent and indulgent parent. I am 
still young, blessed with good health 
and a muscular frame, that can en¬ 
dure no ordinary share of fatigue, 
and am, consequently, well adapted 
for the course of life I have chosen— 
namely, seeing tbe world, or rather 
the dwellers therein, with whom, if 
my health continue, 1 hope to be 
Btul better acquainted; for, as I said 
before, my motto is, “keep moving;" 
yet ray motion is neither rapid nor 
equame. Thu irregularity, united 
with my inclinations, makes me 
change my mode of travelling very 
frequently. When I come into a 
fine country, 1 do not like to be 
hurried over it in all tbe rapidity 
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whidi a stage-coach with four horses 
can carr^ tne: still less does it suit 
me to sit squeesed in the inside of 
such a vehicle, either with purse- 
proud taciturnity, or useless and un¬ 
ceasing loquacity; they do indeed 
serve as figures to treasure up in 
memory, for tny sketches of life ; 
but there is so little interesting about 
either, that I am soou tired of con¬ 
templating them. 

As my delight is to see life in all 
its varieties, it is nothing uncommon 
to see me in the inside of a coach for 
one stage, and the next on the top; 
on the day following, I may, perhaps, 
bestride some broken-winded hack- 
horse, or, what is still more probable, 
be found footing it along with my 
wardrobe on the walking-stick across 
my shoulder, with all the simple 
dignity of a peripatetic philosopher. 
It is nothing uncommon for me to 
breakfast with a country clergyman, 
when 1 can, if necessary, quote from 
the ancient fathers, or old Acts of 
Assembly,—even venture an opinion 
on some disputed text; or, what is 
still more likely, enter into a dis¬ 
cussion concerning the fiars of the 
year, or something connected with 
the Tiend Court: 1 may perhaps 
leave the manse, and, if a horse is 
offered me by the squire, join the 
fox-hunters, leap a five-barred gate, 
and, thanks to a good constitution, 
can, if there is no avoiding it, sing a 
Bacchanalian song, wash down my 
roast beef with a couple of bottles of 
old port, without going giddy to bed, 
or feeling an attack of the night-mare 
during sleep, and rise hungry as a 
hawk for breakfast next morning. 
But this is only a matter of necessi¬ 
ty, never of deliberate choice; I ra¬ 
ther prefer an early retreat from a 
party of hard-drinking revellers, if 
1 happen to be set with such, and, 
after a walk of a dozen of miles, pro¬ 
bably take up iny quarters for the 
night in the village inn; the more 
readily, if 1 there find any company 
to my liking; although it must be 
acknowledged, I sometimes make 
mistakes in that respect, by forming 
my opinions too hastily; however, 
when this happens, and my retreat 
becomes impossible by any other 
means, although of a placid disposi¬ 
tion, 1 am not afraid to wrestle a fall, 
or box out the dispute with any 


ploughman in the country; among 
those of a better, or at least a higher 
station in society, 1 always dis¬ 
play that dignity, which convinces 
them that 1 am not to be insulted with 
impunity; and I have exhibited 
proofs, that, without any ^at hazard 
to my person, 1 might risk a tilting 
match with Rolland himself. 1 know 
as much of Italian as to be able to 
compliment a lady on her perfor¬ 
mance of a sonata, and turn the 
leaves of her music-book at the pro* 
per moment; although 1 prefer hear¬ 
ing a country lass warbling Roy's 
Wife,” or Jessy the Flower of 
Dumblane.” 1 can dance a qua¬ 
drille, or waltz with a young lady 
in an assembly, and have supported 
a character in a fancy-ball; but 1 
frankly own, that 1 feel far greater 
phasure in attending a penny-wed¬ 
ding, or a farmer's maiden feast, 
harvest-home) where, ac¬ 
cording to our national proverb, 1 can 
either dance or hold the candle; for, 
after having footed over Scots reds 
and strathspeys with some of the bon¬ 
niest lasses in the barn,*] sometimes, 
like Dairsie Latimer, take the fiddler's 
seat, and allow him to rest his fin¬ 
gers or shake his feet, if so inclineil, 
till some blithe black-eyed maiden 
again invites me to the floor. On 
occasions of this kind, although 1 
often find sweet simplicity and rural 
loveliness, 1 have also discovered 
the rustic coquette and the village 
prude, both of which 1 never fail to 
mortify before parting. 1 generally 
carry a German flute in my pocket, 
and, in a fine evening, seatira on the 
banks of a streamlet, or sauntering in 
the shady wood, 1 wake the echoes 
around me. 

In a word, although, like other 
mortals, I have my preferences and 
liking, I can suit myself to the com¬ 
pany in which my rambling eccen¬ 
tricities happen to place me; but 
even in that which is the most 
agreeable, 1 soon languish for variety; 
toujours perdrtr womd kill me with 
ennuu But whether walking abroad, 
or mingling among my felh>w-mor- 
tals, I find that tl]£ simplest otgects, 
and those which have least re^ed 
from nature, always affi>rd me the 
urest and most lasting enjoyment; 
prefer the castled cliff, the wildly 
picturesque, and the rudely sublime. 
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to the splendid mansion, extensive 
park, and trim parterre; and in so¬ 
ciety, 1 find znpre pleasure in the 
hearty grasp of a ploughman’s hor¬ 
ny fist, who frankly bids me wel¬ 
come to his fireside, than in the half- 
extended finger, or frigid, ceremo¬ 
nious tone of hollow-hearted polite¬ 
ness, which says, I am glad to sec 
you,” when the eye gives the lie to 
the tongue: 1 also prefer even boor¬ 
ish rudeness to sneaking servility ; 
for though the one may be awkward 
and unpolished, the purpose of the 
other is to deceive and betray. In 
like manner, the glowing blush of an 
artless village-maiden, and the child¬ 
ish simplicity of unsophisticated na¬ 
ture, are more pleasing than the for¬ 
mal, unmeaning smile, or the lan¬ 
guid affectation of fine sentiment and 
exquisite sensibility. 

1 commonly spend the winter in 
our Modern Athens, and take my 
departure whenever £he cry of Cal¬ 
ler oyaters’* ceases, or my ears are 
regaled with the more musical call 
of Three bunches a penny, bonny 
caller radishes,’' whichever of the two 
first happens; and 1 continue in the 
country, or provincial towns, while 
1 see a corn-sheaf in the fields, or an 
unthatched stack in the barn-yard. 
Although 1 form a general plan of 
my tour before leaving home, yet it 
is liable to numberless interruptions, 
from contingencies which 1 cannot 
foresee, and over which 1 never at¬ 
tempt controul; so that 1 turn and 
double like a hunted hare approach¬ 
ing her form; or, as the ill-natured 
mill-horse, straight-forward plodder 
would say, if witty enough to find 
the simile, like a Will-o’-wisp skip¬ 
ping in a bog; for, if tired and dis¬ 
gusted, 1 dart forward like a shoot- 
ang-star; and, on the other hand, 
when much pleased, like the corn- 
craik in a clover field, 1 continue to 
linger with delight. Riding or walk¬ 
ing, perhaps resolved to proceed 
straight forward, should 1 fall in with 
a companion to my liking, if his way 
lie to the right or left, no matter 
which, 1 am off at a tangent, from 
a path to which it is probable 1 for¬ 
get to return. 

This is the fourth season of my 
annual excursiohs, in which 1 have 
had several curious adventures, and 
.met-some characters as eccentric as 
tnysclf> which is saying a great deal. 


From a retrospect of the past, 1 ini|^t 
furnish some singular and interesting 
sketches of character; but my pre¬ 
sent excursion, like the fields around 
me, promises to be fruitful; 1 shall 
therefore, at present, relate the ad¬ 
ventures of an evening which 1 spent* 
lately, at nearly a hundred miles 
distance from Auld Reekie, in what 
direction it is not my inclination to 
say, and there will probably occur 
reasons to you and the attentive rea¬ 
der why such a disclosure would be 
improper. 

One day, 1 had walked a score of 
miles over a country which offered 
nothing interesting; and when my 
mind is unemployed, my body al¬ 
ways gets sooner fatigued; 1 halt¬ 
ed at a village inn, where I knew 
a stage-coach stopped in passing, or¬ 
dered dinner, and bespoke a seat in 
the coach ; but was informed I must 
wait its arrival, to see if there was 
any room, and if so, 1 had the first 
chance. The inn, or rather ale-house, 
was small, and I found the parlour 
which I occupied was tiie only room 
in the house where guests were re¬ 
ceived, except the kitchen. Before 
1 had begun my solitary meal, an 
old man was ushered in beside me, 
seemingly very much fatigued. He 
appeared to be acquainted with the 
landlady, saying, “ Now, Christy, get 
me a beef-steak as soon as possible.” 
Christy replied, with much apparent 
respect, Lackaday, Sir, the hind¬ 
most bit meat within the door is up¬ 
on the brander for the gentleman 
beside you.” Well, 1 must get 
something else. Have you any eggs ?’* 

No a shell. Sir ; 1 can give you 
excellent butter, and good auld cheese 
—a wee hard, but unco tasty.” 
'' Butter 1 never eat, and 1 am a- 
fraid it will be an unequal conflict 
between my toothless gums and your 
old cheese.” Bring in the steak 
the moment it is ready,” said 1 ; 

you and 1 shall cat together, Sir.” 

You are very kind, especially as 
you know not the quantity to be pro¬ 
duced,” said my companion. 1 
hate an nasocial meal," said 1 ; 

and hidf the quantity, with good 
company, will do me more good than 
the whole eaten alone.” 

Our savoury meal was brought in ; 
but, it must be acknowledged, was 
calculated to whet rather than satiate 
the appetite; however, it waa flanked 
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with butter and cheese^ to which I 
pretended a liking, for I saw the old 
man was hungry. He observed my 
complaisance, and made a handsome 
apology for thus taxing the politeness 
of a stranger; at the same time, keep¬ 
ing his eyes fixed on my face, with a 
look so penetrating, yet complicated, 
that 1 felt it impossible to divine his 
motive, for what I considered as al¬ 
most impertinence. 

However, 1 had now both leisure 
and inclination to make reprisals, by 
scrutinizing his person and appear¬ 
ance. From the thin, gray hairs 
which shaded his temples, 1 conclud¬ 
ed that he had passed his grand cli¬ 
macteric ; although the freshness of 
his complexion, and the brilliancy of 
a fine and benevolent eye, might 
have made him pass for ten years 
younger; his voice was soft and mel¬ 
low, with a rapidity of utterance, 
which implied a sanguine mind and 
warm imagination ; he was dressed 
in plain, but fine black, with his 
linens peculiarly neat and clean; and 
1 supposed him to be a clergyman, 
especially as his manners and con¬ 
versation exhibited the scholar and 
the gentleman—characters notalways 
united. 

When Christy came in to clear the 
table, he told her that he wished a 
seat in the coach which was now soon 
expected ; she informed him that he 
had again been anticipated by me, 
for tliat I had bespoke the first 
chance. Well, no matter," re¬ 
plied he ; I hope there will be room 
for both ; I must trust to good luck; 
in the meantime, let us have a jug of 
toddy." 1 now discovered that he 
was a most interesting companion, 
with a considerable share of eccentri¬ 
city, which rendered his company 
Btiil more agreeable to me; and 
when the coach arrived, 1 was sur- 
rised to find how imperceptibly an 
our had passed away. Upon in¬ 
quiry, there was only one seat to be 
had in the coach, at which the old 
gentleman seemed sadly disappoint¬ 
ed, as he expressed himself anxious 
to get forward and too much fatigued 
to proceed on foot. ** You shall not 
be disappointed,’ said I, ** for 1 am 
an excellent pedestrian, and can 
walk to the next stage without the 
slightest inconvenience." He was 
about to make some apology, but 1 


insisted that he should take the seat, 
without a word more upon the aub- 
ject. Again he fixed nis keen eye 
upon me, as if he would have pene¬ 
trated my heart, and said, ** Well, 1 
accept your kind offer ; will you fa¬ 
vour me with your address, and say 
where you intend stopping at ■ ■ ■ ?" 
“ I am a stranger, and wish to lodge 
in a decent and respectable Inn," 
said I, giving iny address. Permit 
me, then, to recommend the Plough," 
said the old man, pressing my hand, 
as 1 assisted him into the coach. 1 
also started immediately ; the dis¬ 
tance was something more than a 
dozen of miles, and 1 arrived in less 
than an hour after the coach. My 
quondam companion observed my ar¬ 
rival from a window of the Plough, 
and met me in the lobby, seizing my 
hand, with, Welcome, my dear Sir, 
come this way." Tea was ordered, 
and my friend, as 1 shall now call 
him, appeared in great flow of spirits. 
After we had regaled ourselves with 
the refreshing beverage, he inquir¬ 
ed whether 1 intended passing the 
night here ; and on mV replying in the 
affirmative, he said, he simuld do so 
too, although he had intended going 
forward, but hatl altered his minfl, 
and now proposed walking out, that 
he might shew me uny thing re¬ 
markable, as I was a stranger; but 
it began to rain, and we sat down to 
amuse ourselves within doors. 

An odd volume of a Magazine was 
lying on the table, which my friend 
took up, and after glancing careless¬ 
ly over it, began to turn its pages 
' with some attention ; at last he threw 
it aside, with an air of displeasure, 
and as if it had suggested a topic for 
conversation, said, Ay, ay, the 
world is still as speculative and cre¬ 
dulous as ever—not fewer that forty 
new patents recorded in that volume, 
exclusive of many announcements of 
discoveries in Nature and Art. What 
do you think. Sir?—^how long shall 
it yet be before we reach the pillars 
of Hercules, the ne plus ultra, when 
mind shall become omnipotent over 
matter ?" 

1 am doubtful about that ever 
being the case,'’ said J, ** or, 1 should 
rather say, that it is impossible to 
happen in the world, as it would, in 
my opinion, make man approach 
nearer to the Great First Cause than 
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is compatible with his present exist¬ 
ence/' 

** Righti Sir ; quite right!" cried 
he, with energetic warmth ; ** but 
the world seems to think diffi^rently, 
otherwise men would not be such 
gulls as to have their pockets picked 
by knavish pretenders and impostors, 
and their judgments biassed and 
duped, in swallowing the foolish re¬ 
veries of dreaming visionaries, who 
believe themselves philosophers. Of 
the forty patents to which I alluded, 
1 dare be sworn not one will be 
worth as many farthings to any hu¬ 
man being except the patentee. In¬ 
stead of approaching the perfectibi¬ 
lity about which Godwin, and others 
of his school, raved, we are retrogra¬ 
ding, and that with accelerated mo¬ 
tion. In former ages, juggling and 
imposture were practised only by 
those who wished to promote priest¬ 
craft, or by professed conjurors and 
dealers in deception, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the mob; and the dreams of 
enthusiastic visionaries were confined 
to monks in their cloisters. Now, it 
is far otherwise; we have knaves 
and fools in every rank and station 
in life. Learning and Philosophy 
are employed as specious snares for 
deceiving mankind ; men of talent 
and education deliberately become 
knaves, trusting in the credulity of 
their unsuspicious brethren for suc¬ 
cess in their nefarious desiras, and 
they are seldom disappointed. There 
are also others, who muse and study 
till their brains are addled: these 


first deceive themselves, and then 
most deliberately set about deceiving 
others, by promulgating theories and 
systems which have no foundation, 
except in their own perturbed and 
crazy imagination. They, although 
innocent when compared with the 
former class, are equally, if not more 
mischievous in society ; for, imposed 
upon by their shew of philosophic 
knowledge, blended with metaphysi¬ 
cal jargon, we give them credit for 
wisdom which they do not possess ; 
and, witnessing the propriety of their 
conduct, and the strict morality which 
regulates their actions, we entertain 
no suspicion of wilful deception, and 
ihnn rely upon their crude reveries 
as the result of profound research 
and Uatient investigation." 

The speaker paused ; not that he 


seemed to have closed his vitupera* 
tion, but because the, animation with 
which he had spoken had almmt 
rendered him breathless^ 

At a loss to conjecture what had 
produced this philippic, I hesitated 
about a reply ; but Laving no dislike 
to a little good-humoured disputa¬ 
tion, I wished to draw him on gently, 
till 1 should discover something more 
of his mind and feelings, and there¬ 
fore replied, Why, 1 believe there 
have been knaves and fools, simpli¬ 
city and credulity, in all ages; Lut 
I am inclined to think, that we have 
not more rogues than formerly, when 
we consider our increased trade and 
population ; and, compared with the 
past, the reign of Ignorance may 
now be pronounced at an end. Know¬ 
ledge diffusing her still-increasing 
light, which 1 hope has not yet near¬ 
ly attained its meridian splendour/' 

** Such, young man, is the dream 
of youth—a dream from which some 
never awake; and to my shame 1 
acknowledge, that 1 have too long 
slumbered in the delusive hallucina¬ 
tion, and my waking has been, alas! 
too late to make atonement for the 
past, or be of use for the future; 
for 1 had arrived almost at the end 
of my journey before 1 listened to 
the voice of Experience. But 1 re¬ 
peat, that still one-half of the world 
is employed in deceiving the other ; 
some by digging pit-falls and setting 
snares; others in pursuing phan¬ 
toms, glittering in all the gaudy 
hues of the rainTOw, and endeavour¬ 
ing to allure their fellows in the 
chace; while we daily see the thought¬ 
less multitude stumble in the pit- 
falls, or get entangled in the snares 
set for them ; or, not less to their 
sorrow, stand in stupid astonishment, 
as the airy bubbles they have l^een 
so eagerly pursuing burst before their 
dazzled eyes." 

Still more at a loss with my com¬ 
panion, 1 said, You speak so me¬ 
taphorically, Sir, that 1 am not 
sure if 1 rightly understand your 
meaning ; but I am still inclined to 
believe the present age pre-eminently 
distinguished for intellectual im¬ 
provement ; and you surely must ad¬ 
mit, that, during the time you have 
been in the world, Reason, Litera¬ 
ture, Science, and Philosophy, have 
made rapid progress. We Lave now 
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juitly exploded and renounced the 
foidiih pursuits of our ancestors, 
such as Alchymy and Astrology ; we 
no longer dread the incantations of 
Witchcraft, nor are under alarm 
about the influence of invisible spi¬ 
rits haunting our steps for the pur¬ 
pose of disturbing our peace, or coun¬ 
teracting our intentions." 

He replied, True, Sir ; I grant 
that Literature, Science, and Philo¬ 
sophy, have flourished, and are still 
flourishing ; but 1 deny that Reason 
has extended her empire: although 
we have no longer confidence in the 
transmutation of metals, or the in¬ 
fluence of the stars, we still believe 
in as ridiculous absurdities ; and if 
we have shaken off our fears of 
witches and disembodied spirits, we 
are still influenced by the visionary 
dreams of imagination : 1 myself am 
at this moment a striking evidence 
of what 1 assert, for 1 feel it impos¬ 
sible to look in your face without 
again giving credit to the specious 
but delusive theories by which 1 
have already been fatally deceived." 

1 now considered my companion 
as insane, with method in his mad¬ 
ness and was about to reply, that 
1 might make farther discoveries, 
when we were both surprised by a 
sudden noise on the street; and, 
looking from the window, saw a 
crowd assembled, which was still 
augmenting, among which we heard 
the hysterical cries of a woman. We 
both rushed down stairs, and soon 
learned that it was a legal ejectment 
of a poor family from their tenement, 
their landlord having poinded their 
furniture for the rent, and it was now 
carrying out to he sold by public 
auction. We began to remonstrate 
with the landlord about this want of 
feeling, but he replied, that they had 
amused and deceived him with fair 
promises. The woman, who was a 
poor, squalid figure, with a sickly- 
looking child in her arms, both 
covered with rags, replied, that her 
husband had gone to some friends in 
the country, but had been able to 
obtain only a minea, whidi was the 
balance of th^r former rent, but the 
landlord had refused taking less than 
the whole. The husband, a tall, 
gaunt-looking man, who seemed the 
victim of hunger and nakedness, 
burst through the crowd, and, at- 
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tempting to sooth hh sobbing part¬ 
ner, said,' I cannot procure another 
shilling—let him do his worst, we 
can but die." 1 inquired what they 
owed, and learned that they were 
two guineas deficient. 'I'he landlord 
of the Plough was standing by, and, 
in answer to our inquiries, informed 
us, that they were wretchedly poor, 
but honest, and of good character ; 
that he believed the husband had 
been often out of employment, and, 
when working, at very low wages; 
they had had much sickness, and 
more than once death in the family. 
1 now stepped up to the landlord, 
and urged him to take the proffered 
balance, but he was inflexible. 'J'he 
auctioneer began to read aloud the 
articles of sale, at which the poor 
woman burst into a fit of bitter cry¬ 
ing. It was too much for my feel¬ 
ings; I called the husband, put a 
couple pf guineas in his hand, bade 
him pay his rent, and carry in his 
furniture. 1 take the rent because 
it is due," said the landlordbut 
the house is let to another, and they 
must remove." “ \PiU you permit 
them to stay for this and the follow¬ 
ing night, if 1 give you security that 
they ^all then remove?" said my 
companion. A reluctant consent was 
obtained; when my iViend said to 
the husband, “ Carry in your furni¬ 
ture, and then call for me at the Inn 
here." 

We returned to our parlour, where 
we were soon followed by both hus¬ 
band and wife. The woman was 
nearly as extravagant in her joy as 
she had been in her grief, and could 
only cry when endeavouring to ex¬ 
press her gratitude. My companion 
asked the husband some questions, 
and receiving satisfactory answers, 
inquired if he bad any objections to 
remove to the country. Oh, Sir, 
1 will go any where—do anv thing I 
can for bread to my family.' Very 
well, 1 will find you a home and em¬ 
ployment ; you are mv servant, and 
there is your arles," earn¬ 

est-money,) presenting the astonish¬ 
ed child of poverty with a guinea. 
" Get ready to start on the morning 
after next; 1 shall send my cart for 
your furniture. But perhaps 1 am 
too rash; 1 ought to pave inquired 
what terms you expect^ and made a 
regular bargain." “ Oh, Sir, 1 will 
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trust to your goodness, of which you 
have nven me proof; and 1 am sure 
1 shidl do my best to please you." 
The poor woman now sobbed aloud, 
and my venerable friend said, You 
must not come to me in rags; but 
there is little time; however, take 
this to get a frock for your infant 
and he slipped another guinea into 
her hand, saying, “ Now go home 
and make ready." 

1 saw the old man's eyes scintillate 
with delight, as he gazed on the de-* 
parting couple: when they were gone, 
he said, “ We shall now, I think, 
have a cheerful supper^ and enjoy 
sound sleep; for we have been en¬ 
gaged in a work of mercy, to which 
you led the way." 

If what I already knew of my 
companion was puzzling, many of 
his expressions at supper were still 
more so. When sipping our glass of 
toddy, he said, “ You doubtless 
think me a strange character; and, 1 
must confess, 1 have the same opi¬ 
nion of you. When introduced to 
our company, at the village ale- 
ouse, the expression of some fea¬ 
tures in your face struck me as very 
peculiar, and indicating no slight de¬ 
gree of a quality not very common in 
the world; but having,by dear-bought 
experience, been taught the truth of 
the Latin adage, J»Vonti nuUa Jides, 
I resolved not to be too hasty in my 
conclusions. Your conduct to me, in 
two instances, fully justified the re¬ 
commendation which Nature had 
stamped on your countenance ; but 
still 1 considered these as too equivo¬ 
cal, for they might spring from po¬ 
liteness, wimout any innate propen¬ 
sity ; but when 1 saw you give two 
guineas to relieve a distressed family, 
1 set that down as a true criterion, 
that Nature's hand-writing might for 
once be trusted, although she has 
often deceived me." i 

" Ob, you are a physiognomist," 
said J, " and having been deceiv^ 
in some of your opinions, now rail 
against the hand^writing of Nature, 
where probably the fault was your 
own, in not reading it right." “ No, 
Sir; 1 am not now, although 1 once 
was a physiognomist; but 1 believe 
1 am still a fool, and begin to enter- 
tain serioiu doubts whether 1 shall 
ever become wise. You have heard 
me rail against knaves and fools, the 


visionary ravings of dreaming enthu* 
Blasts, and the blind credulity of their 
disciples. When I relate to you a 
few incidents in my life, you will 
think it no wonder although 1 exe¬ 
crate both the world and myself. 

I was born heir to a fortune, 
which, if not Bplendidj was such as 
to give me both rank and distinction 
in the country; and without having 
ever kept an extravagant establish¬ 
ment, or indulged in habits of dissi¬ 
pation, 1 have reduced that fortune 
to less than half its original value. 
From my earliest years 1 was san¬ 
guine, and consequently credulous. 
My mother perhaps fostered this pro¬ 
pensity in my mind, for she had 
some very peculiar religious notions, 
especially about the Millennium, the 
commencement of which she hoped 
to see; and as she was often talking 
of this subject, which she described 
in most glowing language, it made a 
strong impression on my warm ima¬ 
gination ; and as 1 grew up, 1 heard 
of every new discovery in Nature, or 
invention in Art, with most romantic 
delight, believing *that the world 
would soon become a paradise of fe¬ 
licity. 

Having a strong desire for tra¬ 
velling, my father indulged me with 
a tour to the Continent, under chsirge 
of a tutor too complaisant ever to 
interrupt my da^^-dreams, or demo¬ 
lish my air-built castles. During my 
stay on the Continent my father 
died, and the shock of his death had 
such effect upon my mother, as al¬ 
most to deprive her of locomotive 
power: I was much attached to both 
my parents, and the news affected me 
exceedingly. Mesmer and his ani¬ 
mal magnetism was then the rage, 
both in France and Germany; 1 
hurried home, carried my mother to 
Paris, and put her under the charge 
of that arch-impostor, believing his 
assertions that he would restore the 
use of her limbs: we were deluded 
by bis sophistry and unintelligible 
jargon till death defied him ; and 1 
brought home her dust, to deposit it 
beside that of my father. 

*'l spent some time in London, 
and shall not particularize many in¬ 
stances, in which 1 was duped by 
cunning knaves, who knew now to 
practise on public credulity. The 
only instance in which 1 made a sue- 
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cewfiil fttand against tbe temptations 
of nSvelty, in a ma^cal and attrac-> 
tive'dinguise^ was in the licentiouB 
quackery of Dr Graham. 1 visited 
his Temple of Health,—purchased a 
bottle of bis Divine Balm,—and re¬ 
galed my different senses with tbe 
seductive blandishments which he 
had so artfully placed in the portico 
of this magical temple, expressly de¬ 
dicated to sensual pleasure; and had 
1 been more of,a voluptuary, it is 
probable 1 should have paid his de¬ 
mand of fifty guineas, to pass a night 
in his Celestial Bed, in the Holy of 
Holies, as he profanely termed the 
interior of this palace of lascivious 
delight, the approaches to which 
were in the highest degree fascina¬ 
ting to the senses andthcimagination; 
however, 1 had firmness enough to 
content myself with a view of the 
vestibule. Having returned from the 
Continent, without seeing Switzer¬ 
land, 1 visited that country of ro¬ 
mantic landscape. Lavater was then 
propagating his doctrine of physiog¬ 
nomy ; 1 waited upon him ; we were 
soon intimate, and 1 became one of 
his most devoted disciples and ad¬ 
mirers. Unlike Mesmer and Graham, 
he was no empiric, but a most ami¬ 
able and fascinating enthusiastic vi¬ 
sionary, who bad reduced his reve¬ 
ries into a regular system, and by the 
influence of his eloquence and sim¬ 
plicity of manners, succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing the deception by whic^ he 
himself had been deceived. 1 re¬ 
turned to Scotland as firmly con¬ 
vinced of the truth of his doctrine, 
as 1 was of my own existence, and 
internally decided upon the character 
of my friends of both sexes with a 
confidence of which 1 blush at tbe 
recollection. 

Although not insensible to tbe 
charms of woman and the influences 
of love, 1 had formed a picture in 
my imagination, for which 1 search¬ 
ed with ceaseless assiduity; and at 
last discovered a young lady, who 
seemed the very beau ideal of that 
perfection my fancy had imaged ; I 
wooed, won, and married her, and 
^liev^ myself the happiest of mor¬ 
tal race. If ever Nature had indexed 
angel in a human face, it was in 
that of my adored partner, every fea¬ 
ture of which illustrated the doctrine 
of Lavater. Basking in unclouded 
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bliss, I now calculated upon perpe¬ 
tual felicity; and, eager to promote 
public prosperity, 1 employed my 
wealth and influence for the good of 
my country. 1 toede shares in differ¬ 
ent commercial and manufacturing 
speculations, recommended by those 
who understood both theory and 
practice much better ; 1 also advan¬ 
ced money to ingenious, but poor 
men, for enabling them to take out 
patents for discoveries and inventions, 
to enrich themselves, and do honour 
to their country. In a word, my 
pride was to assist obscure merit, and 
promote tbe prosperity of my coun¬ 
try ; while connubial love constitu¬ 
ted my paradise of felicity, which 
wanteci only one thing to make it 
perfect—we bad never known the 
bliss of being parents; and had 
Graham^s Temple still existed, it is 
most probable we should have visited 
it in quest of that pleasure. 

** In the third year after our mar¬ 
riage we were visited by a cousin of 
my wife's, a lieutenant jn the navy ; 
I had never before seen the young 
man; but his countenance now struck 
me as the exact counterpart of the 
face which 1 considered the most 
perfect of Nature's works, while the 
intelligence of his mind and propriety 
of bis behaviour confirmed my most 
favourable conclusions. 1 believe 1 
should have formed an attachment to 
hipfij although he had been an utter 
stranger; but, considering the con¬ 
nection, my friendship was commen¬ 
surate. He continued with us for 
some months; and as there was ap¬ 
pearance of war, 1 advanced him 
money to purchase a captain's com¬ 
mission. His gratitude was express¬ 
ed in a style which rendered him still 
more endearing, and 1 could not 
think of bis departure without pain¬ 
ful anticipation. 1 had just received 
the sum-toul of my half-yearly rents, 
and intended to lo^ it with my 
banker next day, when a distressing 
accident to a most intimate friend 
called me suddenly away to a consi¬ 
derable distance. 1. was absent four 
days, and, on my return, found, that 
my wife and her cousin had eloped 
together, in a few hours after my de¬ 
parture. 1 will not attempt to describe 
my first SoeliDgs; bad the parties 
^en within my reach, it is probable 
1 should have immolated botii to out* 
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raged love; but a little reflection 
cooled tny mind. 1 sought not to 
pursue, being determined never to 
take back pollution to my arms, and 
having no wish to have his blood on 
my head. A reluctance to give 
greater notoriety to my mi^riune, 
but which the world falsely calls the 
Jthame of the injured husband, pre¬ 
vented any appeal to the justice of 
tny country. The faithless woman 
had carried awav every gem and 
trinket with which 1 had presented 
her, also all the ready-money which 
1 have mentioned, and 1 heard no¬ 
thing of them for some time. To 
close the painful tale, they lived a 
short while in guilty pleasure. He 
deserted her, joined nis regiment, 
went abroad, and fell on the Acid of 
battle; and she, after degradation 
disgraceful to woman, became a fol¬ 
lower of Joanna Southcote. I made 
an annuity be regularly paid to her, 
without her knowing from whence it 
came, and she died more than twelve 
years ago. « 

'' Although thus deceived by phy¬ 
siognomy, and now thinking of it 
only with disgust, I directed my 
studies to absurdities equally ridicu¬ 
lous, and among others, that of judg¬ 
ing a man's character by his hand¬ 
writing. 1 was weak enough to form 
friendships on this ideal foundation ; 
and in more than one case found 
cause to repent my credulity. For 
one young man who stood at the 
head of this class, 1 became security 
to a large amount; he forged a bill 
on me, discounted it, and eloped to 
America ; another gentleman whom 
1 had saved from bankruptcy, merely 
from seeing a specimen of his writ¬ 
ing, and whom 1 subsequently sup¬ 
ported till he acquired a fortune, 
snatched the cup from my lip, by 
marrying an amiable woman, whose 
heart 1 believed I bad gain^, and 
foolishly confided to him the secret 
of my attachment. 

** 1 have been twice duped by 
pretended discoveries of the perpe¬ 
tual motion; the first time by a 
mason, and the next by a watch¬ 
maker : one was a fool, and the other 
was a knave; and had I not been com¬ 
pletely stultified, I ought to have seen 
through both of them, before 1 had 
been swindled out of my money, and 
exposed to the ridicule and contempt 


of your worldly wise men. 1 have 
scores of petitions and applications 
from indigent schemers and pi^ec- 
tors, soliciting my patronage, in 
every variety of style, from that of 
mean, cringing servility, and disgust¬ 
ing flattery, up to forward and boast¬ 
ful impudence: among these, 1 be¬ 
came acquainted with a poor rustic, 
whose letter pleased me, and his sub¬ 
sequent conduct exhibited such man¬ 
ly independence, that 1 should feel 
pleasure in introducing you to his 
acquaintance. Since the reduction 
of interest at the banks, I, almost 
daily, am pestered with proposals for 
new joint-stock companies, where the 
risk and the profits are represented 
as bearing the same proportion to 
each other, as a minnow does to a 
whale. 

** Shall I reveal to you what I 
consider my most egregious folly ? It 
is nothing uncommon for an old man 
to fall in love with a young woman ; 
but it was ridiculous, or something 
worse, in me, not to take warning by 
past experience, and still to form my 
opinion of character on visionary 
reveries. 1 had now renounced my 
ursuit of the absurd theories of 
naves and fools, having made a jour¬ 
ney to London, to visit Perkins, and 
paid five guineas for a pair of his 
metallic tractors, which 1 soon found 
to he most impudent quackery ; but 
this by the bye. When CS-all and 
Spufzheim broached their system of 
craniology, 1 entered with great spi¬ 
rit on the subject, and soon became 
as sincere a proselyte as 1 had for¬ 
merly been of Lavater's system ; and 
I scanned the configuration of every 
human head in my household with 
a philosophic e^e: among others, 
that of my dairy-maid (who was 
always bareheaded) particularly ar¬ 
rested my attention; without using 
the technicals of the system, lier 
head indicated the presence of every 
good quality, and the absence of 
every thing vicious. On account of 
these ima^naty virtues, 1 fell in 
love with Susan, and to make " as¬ 
surance doubly sure," assailed her 
virtue with flattery, and the more 
powerful seducer, gold.; she resisted 
every temptation, burst into tears, 
and threatened to leave the house. 
Anxious to possess such a treasure, 
1 made a declaration of honourable 
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love^ endofferedniy hand, which, after 
Bome delay, was accepted. 1 furnish- 
^ li|tr with money for the wedding- 
clotheSf and the happy day was 
when 1 one day saw a glance 
pass between ray bride-elect and the 
stable-groom, which alarmed me not 
a little. 1 pretended a journey for 
some days,—returned at an unseason, 
able hour,—found my worst fears con- 
finned beyond the possibility of 
doubt,—and the system of Gall and 
Spurzheitn as fallacious and visionary 
as that of Lavater, although 1 was 
lucky enough to make a more timely 
escape. In three out of four of ray 
pecuniary speculations 1 have never 


i&O 

realized a shilling, and in many 
the capital is irretrievably lost. 

** 1 could tell you much more, but 
I begin to get drowsy : your face bas 
revived many old impressions, and I 
must yet be better acquainted with 
you. Promise to breakfast with me 
to-morrow, that 1 may sleep more 
soundly/' 

I assented, and we parted for the 
night. If this specimen of an eccen¬ 
tric Traveller meet your approbation, 
you may again hear from, 

Mr Editor, 

Yours respectfully, 

Ambulatou. 
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June 1818. 

Mv Dear Friend, 

As 1 flatter myself that ray letters 
are not unwelcome to you, 1 suppose 
you will have been beginning to 
think me a negligent correspondent. 
In my last, I promised to'give you 
some account of the people among 
whom 1 now reside, and some de¬ 
scription of this part of the country: 
now, you know, it was not in my 
X)ower to do that till 1 had passed 
some time here, and made my obser¬ 
vations upon the place and die peo¬ 
ple. . 1 am chiefly afraid that my 
time has not permitted me to become 
sufficiently acquainted with either, 
and that, consequently, my descrip¬ 
tions will prove but uninteresting. 
.1 shall proceed, however, and give 
you all the information in my power 
concerning every thing which 1 can 
think you would care to know. 

1 have yet a companion who shares 
my toils by day, and my lodging by 
night; who amuses me when 1 can 
get him into a proper mood, (for he is 
rather of a saturnine disposition,) and 
when I am not disposed for amuse¬ 
ment, sits for an hour or two with 
imperturbable patience, and goes 
calmly to bed wnen the time comes 
that he shotild wicid up his watch. 
He is not, certainly, su^ an one as I 
should have chosen for a companion, 
but be is such as fate bas provided 
for me, and 1 must therefore make 
the best of him. His figure is very 
ungainly—I might say clumsy. 


Though he rather inclines to tall¬ 
ness, his height is lost by a habit of 
stooping, and adds little to bis per- 
sonal appearance. His body is re¬ 
markably full, round, and strong 
made, but borne upon a pair of thin, 
lank, and somewhat crooked limbs, 
the left of which, bending outward 
from the knee, and the right follow¬ 
ing it, makes his gait rather awk¬ 
ward. His body is surmounted by 
a bead not less singularly shaped. 1 
have seen few of a more curious 
form ; its circumference is not much 
less than common, but ita crown is 
extraordinary low, and almost flat 
from a very little above the com¬ 
mencement of the hair on his short, 
round forehead. His face is broad 
across the cheek-bones, tapering very 
much and suddenly to the top of the 
forehead, and in like manner down¬ 
ward to the point of the narrow chin, 
till it almost resembles two equila¬ 
teral triangles placed on the opposite 
sides of the same base. His eyes are 
little, grey, and sleepy, and his nose 
short and snubbed; fbrming, upon 
the whole, a droll, stupid, good-na¬ 
tured kind of face, and, ao far as I 
have seen, such is really his character. 
With such a companiem 1 cannot be 
at a loss for amusement, whenever I 
am inclined fbr it, either in hearing 
his odd stories, or in teasing him. 
He affects to or rather to have 
been, a favourite with the fair sex, 
though 1 should conceive that auch 
pretensions are not v^y well founded* 
as 1 cannot allow myself to think 
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that any woman would be familiar 
with such a being any farther than 
for her own amusement. 

My landlord and lady are a very 
decent and respectable pair, both 
rather advanced in life, considerably 
wealthy, and quite inclined to make 
a propw use of their means of ren¬ 
dering life easy and comfortable. 

The latter, Mrs D-, is a stout, 

healthy, active woman, apparently 
about fifty years of age,—intelligent 
in all that belongs to the manage¬ 
ment of her household afifairs, and 
incessantly alert in conducting them. 
She takes little rest to herself when 
any thing of importance is on hand, 
and allows her servants none; but 
when she has seen that all is as it 
should be, she appears to think that 
it is no more than right to reward 
their exertions and her own, with 
what she calls something comfort¬ 
able," which, 1 find, means something 
good to eat and drink. There is 
nothing peculiar about her person 
meriting or requiring a particular 
description; 1 shall therefore proceed 
with my landlord, Mr D-- 

His age cannot be less than sixty, 
and upwards, yet bis state of health 
is verV regular and good, agreeing 
happily with his lively, cheerful dis¬ 
position, In person, he is rather 
under the middle size, but shews the 
remains of a well-made, active form, 
which continues to bear him up 
stoutly against the increasing weight 
of years. His hair, thin, and entirely 
white, covers a forehead high, but 
not very broad, and a pair of thick 
shaggy eye-brows, finely arched, 
overhang his merry, sparkling, light- 
blue eyes. The lines of his face 
'have been so long and so constantly 
drawn into the expression of good- 
humour, that the very wrinkles and 
furrows about his eyes and mouth 
are those of a person smiling. His 
hearing is not very acute, and he 
makes it appear worse than it really 
is, in order to gain him a little time 
to form a sportive reply. The only 
thing about him which 1 am in¬ 
cline to dislike ia his continual 
hunting after opportunities for mak¬ 
ing jests: whatever is said he con¬ 
trives, if possible, to make it a sub¬ 
ject for mirth, or an opportunity of 
saying a good thing, or what he 
reckon! ono. It often happens that 


I perceive what he is in keen search 
of, before he gets it uttered, and 1 
then feel more inclined to laug^ at 
Atm, than at his Jexf. Sometimes he 
disgusts, rather than amuses me, 
wiu his would-be wit. If 1 happen 
to be admiring the beautiful colours 
gleaming upon the summits of the 
towering hills, and on the edges of 
the broad massy clouds, in a fine 
evening, and make any remark to 
him concerning the gorgeous crim¬ 
soned drapery of heaven, &c., he 
commonly replies by some far-fetch¬ 
ed or coarse attempt at wit; proving 
to me, that, though a pleasant, kind- 
hearted man, he has little or no taste 
for the ** sublime and beautiful" of 
Nature, and 1 cannot help feeling 
mortified, if not angry with him. 
In short, I should suppose tbathehas 
had but stinted opportunities of cul¬ 
tivating and expanding his mental 
powers; at least so it would appear, 
for though clever in his own way, 
his range of subjects is very limited. 
Even in his foible, he possesses no 
great compass ; and in a short time, 
one gets quite acquainted with all 
his range of pleasantries, so that they 
begin to appear like a talc too often 
repeated, and one, too, scarcely worth 
repetition. After all, in spite of these 
objections, 1 must call him the moat 
agreeable person hereabout, and it 
is but doing him justice when I do 
BO- His chief amusement is playing 
with a little spoiled boy, a CTandson 
of Mrs P ■' * 8, by a son v^om she 
bad in a former marriage. The old 
pntleman is as fond of the little fel¬ 
low as if he were his own lineal de- 
Bcendent, and certainly does all that 
any grandfather could do to spoil the 
boy completely by indulgence. In 
this he has indeed been amply suc¬ 
cessful, for the little urchin is as pee¬ 
vish, self-willed, and passionate, as 
^ou can conceive any over-indulged 
imp to be. It is highly amusing to 
see the contests that occasionally take 
place between the two, and which 
generally terminate in the boy's ob¬ 
taining rile victory. The pleasant 
old gentleman often tries to avoid 
the combat, by putting the boy upon 
some other notion, or in some way 
giving a contrary direction tobis fancy. 
With this view it is no unfrequent 
custom of his to take the little fel¬ 
low upon his knee, and chant some 
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old ballad, or some such thing, till he 
forgets what he was contenmng for, 
thus giving another proof of the 
powers of song. Some of the ballads 
with which he soothes his pettish 
grandson possess a tolerable degree of 
merit, and he generally can repeat 
them entire, and goes through a full 
recital, though often of a considerable 
length. Indeed his style of singing 
is not very difficult in its execution, 
being pretty much the same as the 
chant which some of our old pre¬ 
centors usea 1 have got copies of 
several of his ballads, by means of 
hearing them frequently, and using 
my pencil, according to my custom, 
and 1 here send you one of the most 
entire. It appears to have been 
founded upon some tradition of the 
country, as Howard is a very leading 
name here. Aglionby, also, was once 
a name of considerable consequence, 
but I believe the ancient family of 
the Aglionbys is now extinct. With 
respect to the reality of the incidents 
related, 1 could obtain no satisfac¬ 
tory information. 

f^oung 

The sun shune out; the deep blue sky 
Was cloudless, calm, and bright. 

And over hill and valley stream’d 
Pure floods of living light. 

But brightest fell the peaceftil beams 
On Eden’s banks so fair, 

And playM on the eye and the blushing 
cheek 

Of a fond and a youthfhl pair. 

The priest had clos’d the sacred book. 
The holy knot was tied, 

And young Howard bad clasp’d the 
trembling hand 
Of his gentle, blushing bride ; 

And gaily over dale and down 
Rode the gallant company; 

The warrior’s plume, and the maiden’s 
rube, 

Tossing and floating free. 

The sky-lark pour’d his sweetest song, 
High soaring through the air, 

And the mavis woke the echoing woods 
Till they seem’d the joys to share. 

And all that met them^ lord or clown. 

Or knight or lady gay. 

Stopp’d, gaz’d,and bless’d the comelypair. 
As they hasten'd on their way. 

So light to the ground young Howard leapt, 
When they reach’d his castte door; 


And gently frrom hc^ milk-white steed 
In his arms his bride he bore. 

These stately tow’rs, these shady groves, 
These gallant men were mine; 

But tow’rs, and groves, my lovely 
bride! 

And their owner, all are thine. 

The reaving Scots thou need’st not 
ftar, 

Though bold their deeds may be ; 

A thousand gallant hearts are h&o 
Would bleed for sake of thee. 

Oh, still thy fluttering, throbbing heart, 
And cast thy fears aride. 

And smile again with thy wonted smile, 
My own, my lovely bride!” 

The lady smil’d, the lady blush’d, 

And rais’d her moisten’d eye, 

Then gently sunk in Howard’s arms, 
With soft untroubled sigh. 

Her fair mild cheek leant droopingty 
Upon his heaving breast; 

While to his full and swelling heart 
The beauteous maid he ptest. 

Her graceful, light, aerial form. 

So delicately fmr. 

She seem’d a rose-bud scarcely blown. 
Bent with the dewy air. 

The youth so stately and so bold 
We ne’er again may see 
A pair like Howard, brave and young. 
And Jane of Aglionby. 

Days, weeks, and months, with downy 
wings 

Unheeded o’er them flew ; 

And every passing day more blest. 

And happier they grew. 

When twenty little weeks and four 
Hod swiftly glided by ; 

Her cheek a thoughtful paleness wore, 
And pensive grew her eye. 

And oft by Howard’s side would 
At dose of evening rove. 

To breathe the sweet and balmy gale 
Soft sighing through the grove. 

It chanced, one evening, aa she gaz’d 
O'er the far western sky, 

Sudden the fiery beacon blaz’d 
Upon her startled eye. 

From hill to hill the, signal shone, 

A fierce, portentous flame; 

Wildly the warden’s bugle rung,..^ 

Fast mustering warriors came. 

The lady mark’d the spirit wake , 

In Howard’s kindling eye | 

Clung to him close In terror,—wept. 

And heav’d the moaning sigh. 
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With kindly cheering words, he strove 
To soothe her timid heart; 

Sadly she rais'd her weeping eyes,<^ 

Oh ! say not we must pm ! 

Go not, my Howard ! do not go. 

To niieet uie bloody Scot; 

Oh! stay and miard thy own lov'd home; 
My Howard leave me not I 

** Forshould'st thou go, with daring heart, 
To yon dread field of gore, 

1 know—l feel within my soul 
1 ne'er shall see thee more.'* 

Sweet lady ! cease thy sad complaint! 
1 grieve to say thee nay; 

But when the warden's horn is heard 
Behind 1 may not stay. 

Ne'er has a Howard shunn'd the field 
When rung the wild war-cry; 

And ne'er shall it bo said of me, 

* A Howard fear'd to die.’ 

But why thus darkly think of death ? 
Full oft this gallant blade 
Through stubborn ranks of Scottish spears 
A gory path has made. 

Nor will it fail its master now 
Then dry these fruitless tears; 

My safe return shall banish soon 
Thy dark, foreboding fears. 

Sweet lady ! sigh not-.-weep not so 1 
1 cannot see thee grieve ! 

Life .. all but honour 1 would give 
Thy sorrow to relieve I 

I love thee, lady I dearer far 
Than all on earth below ; 

Nor would I cause thee an hour of grief 
For all that life dhn bestow. 

But what were life, were honour lost ? 
A dreary sunless day ! 

Louder the warden’s bugle sounds,^ 

I cannot, must not stay !” 


Now, merry England ! hold thine own ! 

Arouse thee to the fight! 

’Tis hardy Scotland braves thy pow’r,^ 
She knows not fear or flight 1 

Young Howard, like an eagle, cleaves * 
Resistless through the tlirong: 

The wild war-tempest wilder grows 
Where'er he sweeps along. 

Fierce Armstrong sinks beneath his 
blows: 

Stem Jardine feels his force ; 

But gallant Maxwell's weighty brand 

Arrests the warrior’s course. 

« 

Fell was the stroke; the hapless youth 
Sunk bleeding on the clay; 

The startled steed toRs’d high his mane, 
And wildly rush’d away. 

The Scots prevail’d; their bloody bands 

Loud rais'd the slogan yell; 

Onward the plundering foray sped. 

Fast over field and fell. 

■ 

And all unheeded, where they fought, 
The dead, the dying lay; 

The wound^ feebly from the field 
Crept as they might away. 

Long had the trembling lady stood, 

With anxious heart and eye, 

Bending her dimm’d and tearful gaze 
Where rose the wild war-cry ; 

When Howard’s well-known battle-steed 
Burst on her startled view, 

With blood-shot eye, and gore-stain'd 
side,^ 

Her warrior’s fate she knew. 

Past rush’d the steed; the lady’s eye 
In frantic horror gaz’d; 

Then one wild, heart-bursting cry 
Of agony she rais'd. 


She sobb’d, she moan'd, she rais’d her 
eye 

Fill’d with Uie gushing tear; 

Low murmurs on her pale lip died, 
Stifled by woe and fear. 

One tender melting gaze be cast— 

A gaze of love and grief 
Shudderings of anguish o'er him past^— 

He shook like aspen leaf. 

• 

Her soft fair hand he gently press'd,— 
The war-note rung again,- 
His steed he mounted,—wildly spurr'd, 
And vanish'd o'er the plain. 


Keen, eager pangs shot thrillingly 
Through all her quivering frame; 

And 'mid tlie bitter throes of death 
She bore a mother's name. 

Her tittle babe scarce saw the* tight, 
Scarce for a moment tried 

To raise his feeble, plaintive wail. 
Then with his mother died. 

Slow pass'd the sorrow-laden hours. 
In deep and silent woe, 

Till down the purpled western skies, 
The sun was sinking low ; 


The feariess foes in battle meet ; 

No bloodless game is play’d; 

The borderer’s spear is dyed in blood; 
Peep hews the warrior’s biad& 


When weakly, slowly, dragging on 
In feebleness and pain. 

Wounded and weary, Howard sought 

Alone bie halls again. 
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Ko welcome from a dear4ovM voice 
Drop*d sweetly on his ear ; 

Dark fears rushM on his throbbing hearty 
Though he wist not what to fear. 

Keen anguish curdled in his blood* 

When o'er them bending low* 

The widow'd* childless father stood 
In utter* hopeless woe. 

One long* long lingering gaze* he took* 
With nimy glazing eye» 

The Mood gush'd fh)m his opening 
wounds* 

As rose the bursting sigh. 

Beside his lifeless wife and child* 

He, faint and dying, fell; 

His last breath murmuring, sigh'd the 
name 

Of her he lov'd so well. 

They made a grave for this gentle pair; 

They made it deep and wide: 

They, placed the babe in the Indy's arms* 
And young Howard by her side. 

With respect to the rest of the 

f >eople in the house I can tell you 
ittle. They appear to rise in the 
morning, because the sun has risen ; 
~to go to work* because something 
must be done before breakfast-time; 
—to resume their work, because, 
without working, they could have no 
just claim for a dinner;—and 'to go 
to bed, because night has come. In 
short, eating, and wearing away the 
time between meals, appears to be 
their whole and only pursuit in life, 
and that, indeed, for which alone they 
think life was given. As to making 
any use of their reason, and those 
higher faculties which characterise 
man as a thinking animal, they seem 
to have no conception of any such a 
tiling. Much of their conversation 
and manners is so gross and rude, 
that it quite disgusts me, and causes 
me wish and sigh for the society of 
those from whom I heard notning 
hut what tended to make me wiser 
or better. 1 will not deny that they 
have a plain, blunt manner; but 
their bluntncss seems to me the ef¬ 
fect of stupid, tbick-h^ed insen- 
sihility. Perhaps, however, I judge 
them harshly, as 1 confess it is not 
yet in my power to form concerning 
them an impartial and unprejudiced 
opinion. With regard to their pe¬ 
culiarities of speech,—their wrest¬ 
lings,—their pony, foot, or sackraces, 
and I know not now many other pe¬ 


culiar customs, I cannot give you 
much information, as 1 am yet, in a 
manner, but a stranger among them. 

There are some go^-looking young 
women in the neighbourhood ; but 1 
am already quite sick of describing 
the persons and manners of men, 
women, and children ; therefore, in¬ 
stead of wearying myself, and you 
too, very likely, with any more of it 
at present, 1 will tell you a little 
about the appearance of the coun¬ 
try, or rather conduct you in fancy 
through my haunts in our little cor¬ 
ner of it. 

My present resilience is near the 
banks of a small, gentle, clear, wind¬ 
ing rivulet, scarcely of sufficient size 
to deserve the name of a river, yet 
large enough to form a number of 
po^B sufficiently deep to swim in. 
The greater part of its course is 
through a level tract of meadow-land, 
and its hanks in many places arc 
elegantly fringed with willows. In 
one place, after sweeping round a 
bending corner, of the deepest, rich¬ 
est green, and stealing quietly away* 
half-hid by the over];ianging wil¬ 
lows, it deepens and darkens into a 
gloomy, and almost stagnate pool, of 
considerable depth, and still more 
formidable appearance. A little be¬ 
low this is a gravelly ford, over 
which it hastens away with a lively 
purling sound, as if glad to escape 
from the dismal blackness of tiie 
pool ; and a few yards farther it leans 
over a considerable ledge of rock, 
which stretches quite across it, form¬ 
ing no contemptible waterfall. The 
pool 1 have just mentioned is noted 
for a singularly well-authcntihated 
ghost-story. As the circumstance in 
question happened only a few years 
ago, and has not yet lost its populari¬ 
ty, you may perhaps not be displeas¬ 
ed with a short relation of it, which* 
I assure you, 1 have obtained from 
the most authentic source. 

A short dine ago, one of the most 
respectable and wealthy fanners in 
the neighbourhood was observed by 
his relations to have sunk into a deep, 
settled melancholy ; and from some 
expressions which he had used* they 
judged it prudent to keep all aharp- 
edged instruments out of his way, 
and to leave him as seldom alone as 
possible. It happened, however, that, 
one day* sonaething of more import- 
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ance thaa common had occupied 
their attention, and the old gentle¬ 
man waa for a time forgot. The first 
thing which roused them from their 
neglect was, that no one could tell 
any thing about him, neither where 
he then was, nor where he had been 
last seen. A diligent search was 
immediately commenced, and con¬ 
tinued for two or three hojurs wi^ 
fruitless anxiety. At length, one 
joung man, the son of a neighbour¬ 
ing fanner, going to water his horses 
at the ford above-mentioned, ima¬ 
gined he saw something half-floating 
in the pool, and, upon going nearer, 
discovered it to be the body of the 
unfortunate man. It was immediate¬ 
ly taken out of the water; but life 
had been long extinct. His walking 
cane was stuck into the bank just 
opposite, and his hat hung on it, as 
if to point out where the body would 
be found, and close beside it, on the 
soft sand, the marks of his knees were 
distinctl;if visible, as if he had been 
engaged in prayer before he commit¬ 
ted the fatal act. 

These circumstances, and the ob¬ 
servations to* which they gave rise, 
were suppressed by his relations as 
much as possible, yet not so entirely 
but that tney continued to furnish a 
subject for conversation and whis¬ 
pered remarks among the country 
people. Scarcely had the aflkir be¬ 
gun to sink into oblivion, when it 
received a fearful revival, by means 
of a stronglr-conflrmed report, that 
the old gentieman''s ghost had been 
several times seen near the place 
where the body was discovered. 
Many were the wild and wonderful 
stories which were told'and believed 
about the apparition. Some of the 
young men, however, who pretended 
to be wiser than their companions, 
affected^ to disbelieve the whole of the 
accounts, and upon all occasions 
turned the relaters of such tales into 
ridicule. None was more intent upon 
this method of treating the current 
opinion than the young man who first 
discovered the body, but his scepti¬ 
cism received a sharp reproof. He 
was in the habit of sending a boy 
wltii the horses to the ford every 
evening, while be waa otherwise em- 
nloyed at home. This the boy had 
Dcen accustomed to do with great 
nUlsure; hut about ibat time he 


began to hesitate, as if unwilling, and 
at last fairly refused to go any more, 
declaring that be had seen the ghost 
several times, and that the horses 
hod also been frightened, and become 
unmanageable. 

Neither fair words nor threaten- 
ings were of the least avail; the boy's 
heart was seized with an over-master¬ 
ing fear, and the young man was 
obliged to go himself. For a few 
nights, all was well enough ; but one 
evening, (I have the account from 
himself,) he happened to be a little 
later than usualthe sun was set, 
and the western sky was of a dusky 
iron colour, with a deep reddish- 
brown intermingled among the black 
masses of clouds that were fast clos¬ 
ing over the faint remains of day- 
sky; all around was,covered with a 
gathering, silent gloominess ; he was 
gazing upon the high-piled, towering 
clouds, and the horses had begun to 
drink, when on a sudden they started, 
plunged, snorted, and rushed back¬ 
wards from the river with such vio¬ 
lence as nearly to dismount him. 
Upon looking towards the river, in 
search of the object which seemed to 
terrify the horses, be beheld a little, 
thin, old man, coming towards him 
from the pool, and at once recognised 
the likeness he bore to the drowned 
person. He instantly rode home¬ 
wards ; but as the road was steep and 
difficult, could make no great speed: 
the apparition came close to his side, 
and accompanied him almost to the 
stables, so that he had sufficient time 
to observe it completely, at least as 
far as his agitated condition would 
permit. Its appearance was the same 
as that of the body when first found, 
in all respects, except the face. The 
head was bare ; and the long, thin, 
gre^-halr hung in a dripping, matted 
manner about its necK: its knees 
were soiled with sand and mud, and 
its gait was apensive, stooping slouch, 
such as that of the old man had be¬ 
come; but the face was indeed awful! 
The forehead was more deeply fur¬ 
rowed than it had been, and strongly 
knitted together in the centre, in the 
manner of one who struggles to sup¬ 
press a groan extorted by acute pain: 
the eye-brows were drawn up into 
points arches, so as to give a wild 
stare to the dead, gleaming, stony 
eyes; the nostrils were expandedj 
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and the upper lip slightly raisedj 
just enough to shew the teeth, close- 
ly and strongly clenched: the whole 
Ace bore a horrible e?cpression of 
mingled agony and wrath, and struck 
a mortal terror to the heart of the 
young man. It kept gliding on be¬ 
side him, never withdrawing its fear¬ 
ful gaze from him, and keeping his 
straining eyes rivetted upon it hy some 
unaccountable fascination, ^veral 
times did the frightful vision appear 
to him, and generally "displaying the 
same ghastly and temfle expression 
of countenance. Latterly, however, 
it became more horrific, and its whole 
features seemed darkened, and writh¬ 
ed into a malignant fierceness; and 
as its gleaming eyes glared upon him, 
he felt as if they seared him to the 
soul. But just when its appearances 
were most frequent, and the whole 
country was in a terror about it, a 
report was circulated that it had been 
spoken to, and that of course it would 
be seen no more; and accordingly it 
has ceased to terrify the good people 
from that day to this, '^at it w<is 
seen, many very creditable people 
maintain, some of whom aver that 
they themselves saw it;—that it has 
been spoken to and laid, they all be¬ 
lieve, though no one pretends to 
know either by whom it was accost¬ 
ed, or what were its communications, 
and all agree that it now no longer 
appears. The young man who gave 
me the foregoing account assured 
me, that, till he saw the apparition 
himself, he was firmly persuaded^ 
that all such stories had no better 
foundation than mere imagination 
and foolish credulity ; but that he 
now cannot resist the evidence of his 
senses. 1 only repeat to you what 1 
have heard: I give you my autho¬ 
rity, and 1 leave you to believe it or 
not, as you feel inclined. You may 
laugh at it when seated snugly at 
your own fireside: it would not be 
advisable to do so here. 

There is anotiier littie streamlet, of 
smaller size, which flows past our 
house, and joins the former at a short 
distance; upon its banks I most fre¬ 
quently take my evening’s stroll. It 
has its rise among the little heights 
to the westward, and, after a short 
course among some fla^ uninteresting 
fields, it stn^gles through a rugged 
rent in a dightly elevated ridge of 
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land, which you might traverse in all 
directions hut one, without conjec¬ 
turing that it contained a little glen 
of its own, with rocks, hanging 
bushes, a brawling stream, and aU 
the other choracteratics of a moun¬ 
tain pass, in a diminutive, indeed, 
but still in a distinct form. At the 
entrance of this little dell the banka 
on each side are composed of bare 
rocks, shivered and rent fVom top to 
bottom, and as pemndicular as the 
sides of a quarry. Soon after, the one 
retires, sloping backward," while the 
other, directly opposite, follows and 
juts out in such a manner as to give 
an idea of the one fitting, into the 
other ; but^ a little farther the gap 
becomes wider, and the bottom xs 
heaped with considerable masses of 
loose rock, betwixt which the stream 
twists, and bursts, and recoils, and 
insinuates for itself a difficult pas¬ 
sage, till, after struggling through 
two or three places such as 1 have 
described, it precipitates itself over a 
jagged precipice, into a deep black 
bason of scooped rock, fh>m which it 
soon escapes, and winds slowly away 
to meet and join the larger stream 
formerly mentioned. 

In the little ravine, 1 have chosen 
several seats and places of a particu¬ 
larly romantic cast, for my temporary 
stations of solitary musing; and al¬ 
most every evening 1 spend a little 
time scrambling among the broken 
crags, or reclining beneath some of 
their jutting pinnacles, indi^ng in 
that delicious state of mind in which 
one allows thought to rise and fol¬ 
low thought in a vague, undirected 
manner, till fancies, reveries, and 
dreamy speculations, float dim and 
indistinct before the imagination, 
like fantastic clouds and routs glid¬ 
ing over the grey skies of evening. 
Such are among the most pleasant 
hours of my life; for indeeu life to 
- me does not abound with enjoyments* 
I have not, cannot have a comrade 
or friendly comwnion; 1 am quite a 
lonely being. It never was my dis¬ 
position to be familiar with many: 
even in my school-boy days there 
were but few with whom 1 cared to 
associate in any thiim of an intimate 
manner: but now i find none en¬ 
dued with any thing like kindred 
feelings; and that shyacaa and re¬ 
serve, which was natural to 
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tne, i% becoming daily more and 
more powerful, till I almost fear 
that,in a short time, my heart will be 
quite chilled and dead to all sympa- 
tnetic feelings. There are now but 
few things in which 1 take any de¬ 
light ; receiving a letter from a friend, 
—writing to one—alas \ 1 have but 
one,—Hre^ng a favourite author,— 
and indulgiM my fancy in its wil^t 
reveries, as I roam, in the growing 
obscurity of twilight, among my 
favourite romantic haunts. My 
thoughts, fande^ and feelings, are 
all confined within ray own bosom. 
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except when I take the opportunity 
of sending you a few of them, ma¬ 
king the nearest approach in my 
power to sodal intercourse. The 
cause of this loneliness of heart 1 
will explain to you in ray next letter, 
as this, even in my own opinion, is 
of sufficient length ; 1 wish you may 
not think it too long. 

1 am growing very anxious to re¬ 
ceive a letter, a close-written large 
sheet, from you. Do favour me 
soon, and give me an account of all 
things, particularly what regards 
yourself.—1 am, &c. M. 


I9eat]& of ^an. 

Plutaidi montionii, that, in the reisn of Tiberius, an extraordinary voice was heard near the .‘Gchiiiades, 

in the Ionian Sea, which exclaimed that the peat Fan was dead. 


Weep, weep, Arcadia! with thy tbou- 
aand rills. 

Thy sunny fountains, and Faun-peopled 
groves; 

Go, hush the song along thy vine-clod bills 
Where Dinn with her band of Oreads 
roves; 

The hour baa come—the &tfd shaft is 
sped, 

The god of hills, and groves, and song, is 
dead! 

Died he in Thessaly—in Tempe's val^« 
Or by the crystal waves of Hippocrerie ? 

Or docs Olympus listen to the wail 
Of all his Satyrs ? and, each pause be¬ 
tween, 

Do viewless voices, sighing from the 
woods, 

Swell through the air, and float along the 
floods P 

Or died he lingering in his own lovM 
land, 

Among the vales where to Sinoe’s care 

He first was given, ere yet his infant 
hand 

Had leam*d to modulate the tunefhl 
air 

Upon the rustic pipe, and charm the 
swain 

With many a wild and long-remembered 
strain P 

Ah ! yes; he died in Arcady; and now. 
Mute is the music of the Grecian skies ; 

No more along the purple mountain's 
brow— 

No more where sunny dale In verdure 

lies— 


No mor&.->no more by old Alpheus' 
shores. 

His skilful r^ pours out its sweetest 
stores. 

Weep, Fauns and Diyads, in your green 
retreats! 

Weep, ye Sileni, by your grots and 
caves I 

Weep, mountain nymphs, through all 
your airy seats ! 

Weep, gentle Naiads, by your murmur¬ 
ing waves! 

Who now, as through the mazy dance yc 
tread, 

Will, through his fiute, the soul of music 
shed ? 

Weep, ye Arcadian girls! and, fVom your 
brow. 

Unbind the festive wreath of summer 
flowers; 

Ah! what avafls their sweetest fragrance 
now ? 

He comes no more—as once, in happier 
hours— 

To hold his rural court in mead and 
grove, 

And tune your hearts to melody and love. 

Farewell! farewell t the unforgotten days 

Of light and purity, which Greece once 
knew; 

No more—no more the god of gladness 
strays 

Along his fiivouiite hauntsbright 
times, adieu 1 

The hour has come—the fatal shaft is 
sped— 

The voice of song is o'er—the Sylvan King 
is dead I 

H. G. B. 
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SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE OEKERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
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The Fifdi General Assembly net, 
according to appointment, on tbe 
25th of December 1562, in the Old 
Council House, Edinburgh; and 
John Knox callit upoun Godis 
name for the assistance of his holie 
spirit.” 

The First Session seems to have 
been occupied with the case of Ro¬ 
bert Cuming, schoolmaster of Ar¬ 
broath. The Superintendant of An¬ 
gus and Mearns had complained 
that he infected the youth committed 
to liis charge with idolatry—^by 
which is probably to be understood, 
that he retained and expressed some 
favour for the Popish doctrines. The 
particulars of the case are not record¬ 
ed, but Knox of Ref. p. 323,) 

tells us that sentence was pronouncea 
against him. The progress of Re¬ 
formation in Scotland was very 
much promoted by the teachers of 
youth, and several of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Reformers seem to have 
received the knowledge of the truth 
when at school. The Church, when 
it was established, took a vigilant 
and tender care in the education of 
youth. Jn the First Book of Dis¬ 
cipline, it was provided, " that every 
several Kirk should have one school¬ 
master appointed and this seems 
to have been the origin of parochial 
schools. Long before this period, 
schools bad been erected; and so 
early as 1496, it was enact^, that all 
Barons and Freeholders should put 
their eldest sons to the schools at eight 
or nine years of age. But the plan of 
establishing a school in every^ mrish 
seems to nave originated with tbe 
Reformers. In Catholic times, schools 
were only to be found attached to 
Cathedral Churches, and the more 
richly endowed religious houses. 
Perhaps the person wnose case has 
led to these remarks, was originally 
connected with the Abbey of Ar¬ 
broath, and had not been sufficiently 
acquainted with the doctrines of tbe 
Reformers. His case, although it be 
the only one specified, seems not to 
have been singular; for Knox tells 
us, that, during this Assembly, it 
was a subject of general complaint. 


that improper persons were permitted 
to be schoolmasters- 

In the Second Session, which was 
not held till tbe 28th of December, 
trial was taken of Superintendants 
and Ministers, agreeably to the or¬ 
der which had been laid down in the 
last Assembly. It was concluded 
that the names of Ministers, Exhort- 
era, and Readers, with the dates of 
their entering upon office, should be 
presented to tbe Lords appointed for 
the modification of stipends, in order 
that they might receive payment 
quarterly ; and in the event of any 
Minister, Exhorter,orReader,dying, 
it was ordained that his executors 
should receive the stipend for the 
time he had served, and that his 
successor, in like manner, should be 
paid pro rata serviUu As burghs, in 
Popish times, had been burdened 
wim the maintenance of tbe Priests, 
it was thought reasonable that they 
should now contribute to support the 
servants of the Protestant Church : 
and the Comptroller requested such 
Commissioners of burghs as were 
present, to signify to him, within 
a reasonable time, what could be 
done in this matter. 

In the Third Session, it was or¬ 
dained that all persons serving in the 
ministry, who bad not been admitted 
according to the order appointed in 
the First Book of Discipline, should 
be inhibited from the exercise of their 
function. This Act was declared to 
comprehend Exhorters and Readers, 
and to have force against those 
cadled Bishops, as well as others. 
It was ordered to be published by 
SuperintendanU and Coxpmissioners, 
throughout their respective districts, 
and copies of it were to be affixed to 
the doors of tbe principal churches. 
Those who contemptuously conti¬ 
nued in the ministry, after being thus 
inhibited, were to be proceeded 
against by censure, to excommuni¬ 
cation. 

The remainder of this Session was 
occupied in making arrangemento for 
the supply of vacant churches. Mr 
Alexander Gordon, who had been 
Catholic Bishop of Galloway, and 
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Mr Robert Pont» were put upon the 
‘leet> for the Superiiitendantship of 
1>uinfHes« In the meantime, as was 
mentioned in the sketch of the Fourth 
Assembly, Gordon received a com¬ 
mission to admit Ministers, Rxhort- 
ers, and Readers, and to do such 
things as were usual in the planting 
of churches. Mr George Hay, Mr 
John Row, and Adam Heriot, were 
put upon the leet for the Superin- 
tendantship of Aberdeen. A com¬ 
mission was given to Mr John Hep¬ 
burn, Minister dhBrechin, to preach 
throughout Murray, and to send such 
persons as he might find qualified to 
be Ministers, Euorters, or Readers, 
that they might be tried and admit¬ 
ted to their respective offices by the 
Superintendant to be appoints for 
Aberdeen. David Forrest, whose 
sufficiency for the function of the 
Ministry was well known, was so¬ 
lemnly chared to enter upon it; and 
he and Mr Patrick Cockburn were 
proposed for the Superintendantship 
of Jedburgh. Those arrangements, 
however, seem not to have been quite 
kgreeable to the Lords of Secret Coun¬ 
cil ; and, in the following Session, 
the Assembly remitted the nomina¬ 
tion of the persons to them. 

The case of Mr Archibald Keith, 
Minister of Logie and Balraerinoch, 
which is omitted by Calderwood, 
but inserted in the Bulk of the Uni¬ 
versal Kirk, was discussed in this 
Beuion. His stipends were not suf¬ 
ficiently paid, and the Assembly de¬ 
cerned, that, unless he were satisfied 
upon this point, he should be trans¬ 
lated from these churches to some 
other. It was provided, however, 
that he should not remove according 
to his own pleasure, but that the 
church to which he diould repair 
should be appointed by the Assem¬ 
bly. This power of translating Mi¬ 
nisters wa^ in the fiourth Session, 
delisted to Superintendants, and a 
of the Elders and Ministers 
Within their bounds, ft was also 
ordained that SupdHntendants should 
in^ct their Synodal Conventions 
twice a-year, in April and October; 
and that sufficient advertisements 
should be mvea to particular church¬ 
es, that the Ministers, with their 

g ider, or Deacon, mi^t repair to 
e place appointed, and consult 
upon the common a&irs of the pro¬ 


vince. This seems to have been the 
origin of our provincial Synods, of 
which the constitution and time of 
meeting still correspond with the first 
appointment. In this Session, Knox 
received a commission to repair to 
Jedburgh, and investigate a Zander 
which had arisen against Paul Meth- 
ven. Minister of that burgh. This 
case occupied the attention of several 
Buccee^ng Assemblies; but it may 
be as well at once to collect and 
state the particulars of it. Methveu 
had been one of the earliest and most 
zealous of the Reformers. He is men¬ 
tioned by Calderwood,-^(Large MS. 
Vol. p. 286,) as preaching along with 
Harlaw, M^'iHock, and Douglas, in 
1565. In 1658 he was summoned, 
with others, to appear before the 
Queen Regent; and,in the same year, 
he was ordered to attend a Convoca¬ 
tion of the Popish vClergy. He was 
outlawed for not appearing, but con¬ 
tinued lurking about Dundee and 
Perth ; and, as the Reformation ad¬ 
vanced, resumed his preaching with 
CTeat fervency and success. In the 
First General Assembly he was ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Jedburgh, where 
ne remained till a rumour of his 
having committed adultery arose. 
He at first denied the crime, but the 
evidence against him becoming clear, 
he fled. Knox, and the Elders who 
were joined in commission with him, 
according to their instructions, re¬ 
ported case to the Session of 
Edinburgh ; and Methven, for his 
crime and non-appearance, was ex¬ 
communicated and deposed. He gave 
in a representation to the next As¬ 
sembly, and promised to undergo 
any punishment which might be ap¬ 
pointed. This representation was fa¬ 
vourably received ; and it was agreed 
that the Lords of Council should be 
spoken to in his behalf. In the 
meantime, he seems to have resumed 
the functions of the Ministry in 
England, whether he bad retired. 
This was resented by the Assembly, 
as a contempt of the sentence of 
deposition wnich had been passed 
against him. He gave in another 
representation, ex^essing his desire 
to be reconciled to the church, and 
requesting that the particulars of his 
case should be erasea from the record. 


The 

ness 


Assembly professed their willing- 
to receive him, upon bis shewing 
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fluitable aims of repentance, but re¬ 
fused to blot or knutilate their mi¬ 
nutes. Methven did not appear till 
the Assembly in June 1^66, when it 
was conclude that he shoiUd be re- 
eeived to public repentance; the form 
to be regulated by a committeej and to 
be inserted in their records. Ko men¬ 
tion is made of him after this ; but 
Wodrow, in his Life of Methven^ 
seems inclined to believe that he was 
absolved by the Assembly, and re¬ 
turned to England. After inserting 
the leading particulars of this case, 
Knox assigns two reasons for noticing 
it: I. That they who stand may 
take heed lest they fall; for at the 
commencement of the Reformation, 
no one was reckoned more fervent or 
upright than Methven; and, IL To 
shew the superiority of the Protest¬ 
ants over the Papists, who openly 
tolerated and committed such crimes. 

In the Fifth Session, which was 
held on the last day of December, 
Commissioners were appointed to as¬ 
certain what causes should come un¬ 
der the decision of the Church; and 
all Ministers, except the Superintend- 
ants, and those whom they should 
nominate, were prohibited from judg¬ 
ing in cases of divorce. These Com¬ 
missioners were also instructed to do 
their endeavour, that all markets 
held upon the Lord’s Day sliould be 
abolished. So earl^ as 1469, it was 
statute, “ that the incasting and out- 
casting of tenants should be deferred 
till three days after Whitsunday and 
Martinmas,^’ lest the devotions of 
the people should be disturbed* It 
was also ordained that no fairs should 
be held on solemn days; and that 
labourers should only work till four 
o’clock on Saturday, and other festival 
evens. But the abuses which these 
enactments were intended to correct, 
seem to have continued. The R.e- 
formers, wh^n they abolished all fes¬ 
tival days, ipight have expected a 
more solemn Observance of the Sab¬ 
bath. It was some time, however, 
before theprople could be brought 
to give up the liberties to which they 
had been accustomed; and, for many 
years after the Reformation, things 
were commonly done on that day 
which were quite inconsistent with 
the authority and usefulness of its 
institution. In illustration of this, 
it may be mentioned, that Spotswood 


of Scotland^ 

and Law, who were afterwards Arch¬ 
bishops of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, 
were accused of playing at foot-ball 
after sermon with their parishioners; 
and that Porterfield, who was Mini¬ 
ster at Ayr about 1500, used fre¬ 
quently to go out on the afternoon of 
tne Lord’s Day to see the shooting 
with bow and arrow, which was a 
common exercise at that time. 

In this Session, it was also con¬ 
cluded, that the order laid down in 
the Book of Geneva should be uni¬ 
formly kept in {be ministration of 
the Sacraments, the solemnization of 
marriages, and the burial of the dead. 
The Book of Geneva was originally 
drawn up for the use of the Eiiglisu 
Congregation in that place. It was 
adopted by the Reformers in Scot¬ 
land, and called the Book of Common 
Order. An edition of it was put 
forth about this time at Edinburgh, 
and it has been reprinted in the 
Phoenix, and in Dunlop’s Collection 
of Confessions. The order for burial 
is very brief, and merely directs tliat 
the Minister, if he be present and 
required, may repaid to the church, if 
it be not far o£r, and make some com¬ 
fortable exhortation to tlie people, 
touching death and the resurrection. 
The order of marriage is more mi¬ 
nute, and reauires that the baiiiis bo 
proclaimed tnree several days, and 
that the parties present themselves, 
before sermon, in the face of the con¬ 
gregation, when the Minister, after a 
suitable admonition, shall proceed to 
declare them married persons. Tlie 
form of administering the Sacra¬ 
ments differs in no material point 
from that whiph is at present ob¬ 
served among us. In this Session, it 
was agreed that the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper should be administer¬ 
ed four times a-year in burghs, but 
only twice a-year in country pa¬ 
rishes ; and the Superintendants were 
appointed^to confer with the Lords 
of Secret Council as to the means of 
furnishing the Elements. Knox re¬ 
ceived a special commission to make 
supplication to the Queen for sup¬ 
port of Uie poor. As he had opened 
the First Smion with prayer, so he 
again made invocation of the name 
of God/’ and the Aisembly dissol¬ 
ved. 

No formal motion seems to have 
been made upon the subject; but it 
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is incntionedy both in Calderwood 
and the Bulk of the Universal Kirk, 
that during the Assembly great com- 

i dainto were made that Ministers 
acked stipends/* The Comptroller^ 
the Justice Clerk, and the Clerk Re« 
gister, required that these complaints 
should be specially laid before them, 
in order that they might obtain re¬ 
dress. And as the manses were in 
many cases set in tack, or otherwise 
occupied, so that Ministers could not 
conveniently reside at their churches, 
it was proposed that all such manses 
should, in the first Instance, be an¬ 
nexed to the crown, and that there¬ 
after the complaints of Ministers, 
upon this bead, might be heard and 
answered. It was also complained. 


'' that idolatry was erected in diverse 
placesand some thought that ano¬ 
ther supplication upon this suldect 
should be presented to the Queen. 
When it was said that no answer had 
been given to the former supplica¬ 
tion, it was answered, that, since the 
meeting of last Assembly, the state 
of the country had been too much 
disturbed to allow her Majesty to 
attend to this matter; but it was 
hoped, that, before the meeting of 
Parliament, which was to be held in 
May, such measures would be taken 
as would satisfy all reasonable men. 
The Assembly seem to have placed 
some reliance upon the expectation 
which was thus held out, and the 
point was not insisted on. 




Is there a heart which delights not to cling 
< To the objects it lov*d in its youth's 
early spring ? 

The glen or the mountain, the lake or 
the stream. 

Remember'd like phantoms that flit 
through a dream. 

Though friends have been false, or though 
hope has betray’d. 

Though our life led us on through af¬ 
fliction and shade, 

Though the visions of childhood have lost 
all their charm. 

Though the mind be less buoyant, the 
bosom less warm 

Yet still ’tis a joy—a joy hallow'd by 
tears— 

To look back through the vista of life's 
banish'd years. 

To recall once again those far happier 
hours, 

When our sky was all sunshine, our 
earth was all flow'rs ; 

And we love to connect with those days 
of bright hue, 

The scenes where we revell'd, the 
friends whom we knew; 

Wc love to believe that there still is a 
spot 

Where old ties and old pleasures have 
not been forgot* 

Our heart wings its flight over mountains 
and seas. 

To the and streamlet, and 

dump of green trees, 


Where with life in its morn, and with 
health in its prime. 

We fasten'd new wings on the light 
foot of time. 

Ah! were we but near them—those scenes 
lov'd so well, 

What a change would we And ! what 
a tale would they tell! 

The tempest of grief, and the calm of de¬ 
spair. 

And the dork gloomy silence of death 
hath been there* 

Light hearts have been broken that dreamt 
not of guile; 

Bright eyes have grown dim, and fair 
lips lost their smile ; 

And the young and the lovely, on whose 
sunny brow 

Shone the garland of myrtle,—ah! 
where are they now ? 

They are gone,—and you look for their 
coming in vain,—. 

To the haunts of lost years they return 
not again; 

On the ocean of life they are tost to and 

ft’O, 

With a dark sky above them, and wild 
waves below* 

Then roam on, thou wanderer ! and only 
in dreams 

Revisit thy mountains and lov'd native 
streams; 

Then fondly your eye on the vision may 
dwell, 

Ere the gloom of reality ruin the spell! 
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A LOVER^S THOUGHTS ON LOVE. 

** Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young dream.”—Jifoo/r. 

O amour, amour, amour, amour! Pauvre PoUchiaelle, quelle dtable de fantaiaie 
I'eSotu alle mettre dans la cervelle ilfo/lere> 


1 auESTiON ver^ much whether I 
shall be able to write with my usual 
good sense upon this most interesting 
and serious subject. Love is a pas- 
sionj which^ from the days of Sappho 
down to those of Mias L. £. Landon^ 
has been celebrated above all others 
for exercising the most despotic sway 
over human actions and character. 
The being, perhaps, never lived who 
did not at one ^riod or other of his 
existence expenence the full force of 
its influence. It is the passion which 
supplies the materials of history, 
gives interest to the pages of romance, 
and breathes new fervour into the 
inspirations of poetry. It is the pas¬ 
sion by which a mortal may be raised 
to the skies, or an angel pulled down 
to the earth. On one hand, we find 
it giving rise to all the miseries of 
separation, all the wretch^ness of 
inconstancy, and all the agonies of 
jealousy ; on the other, we trace to 
it the source of the purest and high¬ 
est pleasures of which the human 
mind is susceptible, and in compari¬ 
son with which even the happiness 
that results from the attainment of 
well-merited glory is of small ac¬ 
count. Such happiness is, in its very 
nature, personal and selfish, and so 
are all the enjoyments of mortality, 
except those which spring from love. 
It is to this very circumstance that it 
owes its superiority, for, as Madame 
De Stael has well remarked, " il 
n’est pas un moment ou d’avoir v^cu 
pour un autre, ne ffit plus doux que 
d’avoir existe pour soi.*’ 

But gently, my good Pegasus, 
gently. You are in the clouds al¬ 
ready. A little less declamation, if 
you please, and somewhat more com¬ 
mon sense. Will you have the good¬ 
ness to tell me, thrice excellent 
reader! what love is? Good 
Heavens V* I hear you exclaim, with 
the silver softness of sweet eigh¬ 
teen,'^ casting, at the same time, one 
of your archest and sunniest smiles 
on the happy youth who sits beside 


you, good Heavens! can he ask 
such a question ?" The gallant St. 
Preux, to whom ^our words are ad¬ 
dressed, flinging into his tones the 
gentle melody of a shepherd’s pipe 
upon the mountains, whispers ten¬ 
derly, Forgive him, Amelia; be 
has never seen you** The blushing 
Amelia casts her bright eyes upon 
the ground, and her heart, ** fra 
tanti palpiti e tanti,” convinces her 
that she at least knows what love is. 

1 once thought so too, Amelia. 
But I was mistaken, and so are you, 
fair maiden. A man may be in love 
for twenty years,—nay, for all his 
life, and yet not have the most dis¬ 
tant notion of the sort of person lie 
has to deal with. Cupid is a very 
Proteus. The Cameleon never as¬ 
sumes so vast a variety of hues as he 
can do. Besides, there are a thou¬ 
sand impostors abroad, no more like 
the true son of Mars and Venus 

than I to Hercules.” They arc 
pseudo-pretenders to the name of 
Cupid, born of Nox and Erebus, or 
of the Apothecary Mercury and the 
frail virgin Diana. It is often very 
difficult to detect these false deities. 
They puzzle even a connoisseur; 

Methinks there be six Richmonds in 
the field ; 

Five have I slain to-day, instead of 
him.” 

But sooner or later the counterfeit is 
discovered. Much good blacking is 
sold for Warren's, but you may de¬ 
pend upon it, unless that great man's 
signature is on the bottle, your boots 
will never have the true polish. Thus 
many a little urchin, abundantly 
blind, and with a quiver suffleientiv 
full of arrows, will venture to attack 
you as you move through your own 
sphere of society; but be of good 
heart; you are in no danger. The 
true conqueror of conquerors but 
Tardy sends a shaft from bis omni¬ 
potent bow. He who rides on the 
dolphin's or tion's back, and breaks 
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in piece* the thunderbolts of Jore^ is 
a proud but generous tyrant. It is 
but seldom uat he condescends to 
assert bis power over the breast of 
man. But when he does,—souve qai 
pent. The burning of Moscow was 
a mere j<^e to the flame he kindles 
within ; but of this more hereafter. 

It is Moore, 1 think, who t^ls us 
that ** love is heaven, add heaven is 
love.*' It may be So, the more etpo^ 
cially as we know.^for certain that 
“ there is neither marrying nor giv¬ 
ing in marriaoej;'* a ceremony which, 
if it were allowed to take place, 
would of course render the poet's 
intelligence erroneous. But let this 
he as it may, (although I hope the 
time will come when we shall all 
have an opportunity of ascertaining 
its truth,) it is at all events indubit¬ 
able, that to be in love is to be at the 
height of all earthly felicity. In 
love l—hovr can any dull pen write 
the words without breaking forUi 
into the enraptured language of en¬ 
thusiasm and delight! 

** They lov’d ; *they were belov’d. Oh, 
happiness I 

1 have said all that can be said of bliss. 

In saying that they loved 1” 

Among which of the wilds of Kain- 
sdbatka, in what desert of Otaheite, 
shall 1 And a barbarian rude enough 
to deny a truth so rimply but power¬ 
fully expressed ? Where is the being 
BO dead to all the finer feelings 
humanity, as to confess that his heart 
is without the chord that vibrates 
to the touch of love, and spontane¬ 
ously discourses ** most eloquent mu¬ 
sic ?*’ In love /—Does not tne phrase 
spread a halo of immortal light round 
the imagination? Does it not con¬ 
jure up before us, in bright array, all 
the fairest scenes of Nature ? Dws it 
not awaken a long tir^ of almost 
more than mmtal associfttimiB ? Dbes 
it not transport ps to tbe woods, and 
streams, and sunny skies of Greece, 
and- place us in the midst of Uie 
Naiads, and Oreads, and Sylvan 
Fauns? Doesnot Pan pipebesideusin 
the grove, whilst tbe white garmrats 
and flowery chaplets of Arcadian 
aprls glitter among the trees, and Al 
M song, uid dance, and smiles ? But 
why trkvei back into ancient times ? 
Who is there Wfao wBl tid^n his back 
tUp the stream ofUfe, and visit the 


fairy haunts, through which he him¬ 
self has sailed, that will not again 
call into birth rile thrill of awakened 
emotion which love produced—long 
dormant, perhaps, but never entirely 
forgotten r Does he not see that he 
has left behind him moments of de¬ 
light, such as be may never again 
experience ? Does be not rememltor 
bright eyes that once gazed on bim 
in all the confiding tenderness of 
early years, and light hearts, whose 
every ptdse beat in unison with his 
own? Then it is he feels what a 
store of wealth there is in tbe fresh 
and joyous bosom of youth, and, 
sigbinjo;, he confesses that nrither 
the louy aspirations of ambition, nor 
the dazzling splendour of success, 
compensate the loss of the first wild 
witcheries^of young and innocent 
existence. Once ipOTZ# once more, 
he exclaims, give me back the gay 
morning of life ; 

** Its clouds and its tears are worth 
evening’s best light” 

But this is knowledge which ex¬ 
perience alone can give; and the con¬ 
stantly recurring hope, that the fu¬ 
ture will excel both tbe past and the 
present, long postpones tbe time when 
the Recovery is made. Many, too, 
flutter about from flower to flower, 
always imagining that the next will 
be fairer and sweeter than the last. 
Such men know not that love is a 
grave, a deep, an absorbing passion, 
and that when it once takes posses¬ 
sion of the heart “ sedet, aetemum- 
que sedebit." They know not that 
love has nothing to -do either with 
blue eyes or auburn hair, and that a 
girl who is merely (in their own 
phrase) " a glorious girl" can never 
inspire it* They think themselves 
in love when thrar pulse is at a hun¬ 
dred instead of sixty. They forget 
that this may be ardour ; it mav be 
fire; it may be the rate at wnich 
the blood riiould flow in pr^ra- 
tioB for burning i^bs” and ** lava 
kisses”—any thing, in short, but love. 
Yet it is all the love with which 
riiey are acmiaii^i^. Like a wisp of 
straw, it buzesSaway most hero¬ 
ically, and is oonsnmed in its own 
flames. But let me not blame too 
■evercAy, for 1 was myself, for a long 
while, as ignorant the mqjtteras 
the worst of them. 
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I was not fourteen when I first 
took it into my bead to fall in love. 
Before that period^ 1 had read my 
way through half-a-dozen circulating 
libraries. Every thing that bore 
upon its title-page the name of tale, 
novel, or romance, l^had greedily 
swallowed. 1 etude * at notliing* 
With the most delightful indifier- 
ence to all the beauties, either of 
composition, taste, or judgment, I 
had plodded on, page after page, 
chapter after chapter, and volume 
after volume, through a whole Bod« 
leian of works of fiction. The com« 
mon amusements in which boys find 
BO much delight were to me without 
interest. A match at foot-ball or 
cricket had no charms to win me 
from “The MysteriousTreebooter," 
or The Castles of Athlin and Dun* 
blane.’^ Neither angling nor skating 
had power to charm me from the 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” or “ The 
One-handed Monk.'' Nay, 'all school 
learning appeared to me contemptible. 
What was Horace and Virgil, when 
compared with “ Thaddeus of War¬ 
saw,” and “ St. Hillanr the Crusader ? ” 
Hellen of Troy, and Dido of Carthage, 
were they for a moment to be put in 
competition with “ Juli^a Rosenberg,” 
or“Anna, Countess of Castle Powell?” 
Neglecting, therefore, all other at¬ 
tainments, and having my mind, in 
consequence, pretty tolerably endued 
with all the precious lore of senti¬ 
mental milliners, it is not to be 
wondered that 1 thought, a little 
sooner than usual, of turning my 
knowledge to some account, and of 
advancing from theory to practice. 

Yet, before descending to particu* 
lars. Let me udi dismiss, with nothing 
but a sneer, those days of early ro¬ 
mance, and unsophisticated, harm-, 
less, unhesitating credulity. Alas! 
the stern truths of reality force them¬ 
selves but too soon upon the mind. 
Too soon must we turn from that 
which might or should be, to that 
which is ;—too soon must we grap- 

E le with the world, and see the rain- 
ow visions of youth “ evanishing 
amid the storm.” In the pride of its 
awakened eners^SS, the mind^ may 
rejoice to break through the mists in 
error by which it was surrounded. 
Too soon will it find that it was only 
through the medium of these very 
mists that the creations of the ma- 
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terial world Were seen arrayed in 
the fairy colours of enchantment. 
It is true, that the “ Mysteries of 
Udolpho” have now ceased to charjn ; 
the ** Black Forest” possesses no 
longer its wild attractions; and one of 
the common-place houses in George- 
Street or Charlotte Square holds a 
higher place in my esteem than the 
Castles either of Athlin or Dunblane. 
But shall 1 say that I am therefore 
happier ? Do 1 find in the specula¬ 
tion of a Locke pr a Stewart, or in 
the sober historil^ of a Hume or a 
Robertson, greater delight than ] did 
of old in the^ wonderfiil imagininga 
of a Raddi& or a Lathom ? Oh no I 
Give me back the days when 1 be¬ 
lieved in all things wild and strange, 
as firmly as 1 now do in political 
jobbing and religious hypocrisy. Ah t 
** These-^these were tne times,” as 
Dame Quickly said to Goldsmith, 
when the fancy was ready to tidee 
for granted every thing it wished to 
conrider true. 1 have sailed along 
the shores of Lanimedoci—X have 
descended in the valleyg of Switzer¬ 
land,—1 have sat in the solitary cha¬ 
teau,—! have gone out to the glorious 
fight with the scarf of my Adelaide 
for a banner,—I have mingled in the 
battle,—1 have returned victorious,—- 
I have been met with smiles,—I have 


revelled in the bosom of love;—and 
after all this, oh, ye heavenly muses I 
roust I open my eyes upon the world, 
—must I more along the streets,— 
must I be jostled by every unidea'd 
mechanic,—must I eat, and drink, and 
sleep, like the oth^ animals around 
me,—must the cherished source of 
my hairiness drop away like an 
icicle in riie sunshine? Am I indeed 
an author,—one of that nameless 
tribe who write in Magasines, and 
whose lucubrations live but for a 
month, and are then forgotten for 
ever? It is even so; and not being 
able to chaiue the course of Nature, 
the sooner I bring this digression to 
a conclusion the better. 

1 fell in love, as 1 was aaying, at 
fourteen, that ipj ^ thought I fw in 
love. It was, of course, no more love 
than it was foe typhus fever. I had 
gone to visit my Uncle in foe country, 
and when there, 1 had been guilty 
of a sonnet. Beim the first c&rt of 
the kind. It was, of course, addressed 
to foe moon, but, immehow or ofopr, 

SN 
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1 had contrived to introduce in the 
two last lines a veiy complimentary 
allusion to the fair Matilda,'*—the 
name, as it ha|^ened, of my uncle's 
only daughter- Nothing was farther 
from my intention than that Matilda 
should aee this opui maugurale ; but, 
in i^ite of my precautions, riie did 
accidentally get her hands upon it, 
and being aiwut as good a judge as 
I was a writer of poetry, she scrupled 
not to declare that it was the sweet¬ 
est thing of the sort she had ever 
read. Many a deep bluah did her 
praises cost me, for in those days 
blushes were with me more frequent 
dian smileB. Matilda was three 
years older than 1. But die was 
very pretty, and very good-natured. 
She laughed, indeed, too much ; but 
then her teeth were the finest 1 ever 
rememb^ to have seen. The flattery 
she bestowed upon me was not, 1 be¬ 
lieve, meant as such ; and, though 1 
myself felt secretly convinced that it 
was somewhat extravagant, 1 could 
not bring myself to like it Ae less on 
that account. 

Of all sorts .of praise, that which 
comes fi'om the lips of women is the 
most intoxicating. The commenda¬ 
tions obtained by youth from expe¬ 
rienced age,—the applause bestowed 
upon Uie courageous soldier on the 
fl«d of batde,—the loud acclama¬ 
tions that ring in the ear of the suc- 
cessfui orator,—the delightful words 
of amrobation and encouragement 
that now so sparingly from the cau- 
tkms pen of the critic, and shine be¬ 
fore an author's eyes Ifice Bunbeame, 
«*-all are nothing when set in compe¬ 
tition with the sxAt accents of indul¬ 
gent woman. No one thinks of her 
capi^ty to judge, but, satisfied with 
having aflhrdM her pleaaure, he 
dreams not of inqoiriiig whether his 
talents are fit for higher things. 
Preferring, both to military renown 
and sovereignpower, die compliroeatB 
paid him by Cleopatra, Antony lost 
the dominion oi the world. Had 
Antony beem a writer of sonnets, as 
1 was, he would nev^ have thought 
of contending for it. 

When 1 returned to town, MatBda 
still reigned paramount in my ima¬ 
gination. 1 had written more son¬ 
nets, and Matilda had i^ven diem 
yet -h^er pnute. Betides, 1 had 
saved her miee Aem the mwmced at¬ 


tack of a bull,—1 had helped her over 
at least a donen stiles, and about as 
many ditches,—! had once stood be¬ 
side her, under a tree, during a 
thunder-storm,—and twice, when her 
horse had become unruly, and would 
have run o£P with her, 1 had succeed¬ 
ed in stopping him. If all this was 
not enough to make a reasonable man 
in love, 1 know not what was. True, 
1 had never “ told iny love/* and 
true, also. Matilda had not the most 
distant idea of its'existence. But 
what then ? In the very spirit of ro¬ 
mance, 1 said to niysrif, that time 
would, sooner or later, e^ct the de- 
nouem^t. And so it did, for in 
about three months afterwards— 

Oh most lame and impotent con¬ 
clusion!**—Matilda was married to a 
biped of the name of Ogilvie, wbo, 
by the help of a bit of red cloth, and 
the honourable title of Captain, had 
made an irresistible impression on 
her heart; and yet 1 never heard 
that he had written a sonnet in his 
life. 

This was a blow which it cost me 
some litrie time to get the better of. 
Vet, after all, 1 must confess that it 
was a wound given to my vanity, not 
to my heart. It rather sbockra my 
confidence, too, in the truth of ro¬ 
mance. It was against all rule. 
Here was a tale of true love brought 
to a most unsatisfactory conclusion, 
before you had got to the middle of 
the first volume. 1 could not compre¬ 
hend it. It made me melancholy ; 
and for more than six weeks many 
a bright eye smiled on me in vain. 

But a youth of fifteen is not ex¬ 
actly at the age when he can shut 
himself up against all the allure¬ 
ments of beauty. On the contrary, it 
is from that period, till he reaches bis 
sevrateenth or eighteenth year, that 
he entertains nobler and more exalt¬ 
ed notions of the sex than he has 
ewet done before, or will ever do 
again. I say of the sex, for it is of 
the sex he thinks, and not of indivi¬ 
duals. To him the term woman** 
oomprritends all that is best and 
fairest in human nature. He studies 
like descriptions of the poets, and be 
does not suspect diem of exaggera¬ 
tion. His b^ef is founded on faith: 
he knows not that a very few years 
of experience will make him on iu- 
fidd n>r ever.- 
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For my own part^ the time is not 
80 long past that 1 should have for¬ 
gotten already the day-dreams of 
an Arcadian world—a new Saturnian 
age—in which I once indulged. 1 
have been a dreamer,In truth, from my 
outh upwards. Glorious thoughts 
ave passed through my faney ; 
thrilling hopes have for a moment 
started into life, and, like the Imbbles 
that glance in the mountain-stream, 
have passed away again as things 
that never were. Is it not thus with 
thousands ? \i^ho is there who have 
gazed upon the golden clouds of 
evening,—the blue depths of the 
starry sky,—the short-lived rainbows 
of spring,—the gentle undulations 
and tittle rippling waves of a sum¬ 
mer sea,—the flowers that decorate 
the glade or mountain with their 
bells and blossoms,—the glittering 
streams,—the waving fleMs,—the 
green or yellow "woods,—and, above 
all, who is there who has watched 
the ever-varying expression of the 
human face divine,^' without expe¬ 
riencing within him emotions unde¬ 
scribed, and without a name, but, 
nevertheless, instinct with immorta¬ 
lity, and, though soon forgotten on 
earth, destined to be again awakened 
in heaven ? 

For three years after the loss of 
Matilda, the worship which 1 paid 
at the shrine of female excellent 
was as orthodox as Venus herself 
could have desired. 1 never once 
took it into my head to doubt the 
existence of those perfections which 
women were universally described as 
pOBsessing by all the authors 1 had 
ever consults on the subject. To 
have questioned their accuracy would 
have made me miserable. My brain 
was enveloped in an impenetrable 
cloud of romance and poetry* 1 lived 
in an ideal world of my own, and 1 
have never lived so happily since. My 
heart was the most susceptible one I 
ever knew. 1 never went to a public 
place or a private party,—I never 
walked along the streets, or saunter¬ 
ed through uie country, without see¬ 
ing a face which 1 devoutly believed 
had made an indelible impression 
on myaf^tions. Its influence some¬ 
times continued unimpaired for a 
whole week. The course of these 
atta^ments was generally this: At 
the theatre, fer example) a young 


lady in the stage-box caught my aU 
tention; she was dressed, not sliowily, 
but tastefully; instead of a belt of 
diamonds, her dark hair, parted 
across a brow whose purity rivalled 
the Parian marble, was decorated 
only with a wreath of roses; a 
world of soul beamed from her face ; 
and I would have looked upon tho 
man as a semi-barharian, guilty €£ 
high treason against the sovereign 
ower of beauty, who would have 
inted that there was another being 
equally lovely tluough all the crea¬ 
tion. If the play was a tragedy, I 
watched her weep,—^f a comedy, 1 
basked in the sunshine of her smiles* 
Next day, after a sleepless night, I 
hurried from street to street, from 
square to square, fondly hoping that 
she might pass me either on foot or in 
a carriage; or that, if neither of these 
events took place, I might ut least 
catch a glimpse of her at a window. 
My wild-^ose chase oommonly end¬ 
ed where it began. During the se¬ 
cond day, 1 wandered through the 
fields, writing sonnets to the un- 
knowm On the third, I meditated 
on the hard-heartedness of Fortune, 
and thought of the happiness which 
miffht have been. On the fourtli, I 
dined out, and the lady who sat next 
me at table was the goddess 1 had 
seen at the theatre; I of course talked 
with no one else. On the fifth, 1 
recollected that she had spoken of 
nothing but quadrilles, the Author of 
Waverley's last novel, and Moore's 
gongs. On the sixth, 1 began to doubt 
whether her face was so expressive as 
1 had thought, and felt satisfied that 
she had no romance in her composi¬ 
tion. On the seventh, i burned some 
of my last sonnets, and considered it 
indisputable, that light hair, studded 
with brillian^ was far sunerior to 
the darkest ringlets enwreawed with 
roses. 

The time, however, was now at 
hand when came o'er the 

spirit of my dreams.^^ 1 was in my 
twentieth year, tmd notwithstanding 
idl that 1 bad written and thought 
about love, 1 had never yet known 
what it was. But now my feelings 
became coneentraCed, as it were, into 
a narrower foeua. 1 felt the neces¬ 
sity of singling out some one purtf- 
emar ol^j^on whommy whole neart 
might be bestowed* IMiAat ttmre 
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-was something wanting to mj hap« 
piness^ and J was determined to sur¬ 
render my freedom in good earnest^ 
and with all possible expedition. 
The mere transient emotions excited 
by a beautiful face satisfied me no 
longer. 1 panted after something 
ignoium immensumque. 

Reader ! 1 always make it a rule 
to speak the truth when 1 am speak¬ 
ing to you. Listen to mCi therefore, 
when I confess, that, for the last five 
years, 1 have been roaming about the 
world, looking for a woman to fall in 
love with, as the ancient philosopher 
did for an honest man, and that, like 
him, I hare not been able to find 
one! Why, then, you must be 
tolerably difficult to please/' is the 
idea which will in all probability 
first occur to you. But, my dear 
reader, you were never more mistaken 
in your life. Nobody can accuse me 
of being hypercritical. I have, on 
the contrary, *been, since a hoy, re¬ 
markable for what the French call 
an ame sensible," and 1 must have 
already satisfied you that no man was 
ever more willing to become the ready 
worshipper of the sex than I was. 
To speak sincerely, then, (although 
it costs me no little effort to commit 
the fact to paper,) it is the sex that 
has deceived me, not 1 who have de¬ 
serted the sex. Solomon, we arc 
told, had seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines, and yet 
wc well know that he pronounced 
the whole—" vanity and vexation of 
spirit." Far he it from me to com¬ 
pare myself with Solomon, either in 
this or any other respect; yet 1 may 
be permitted to say, that 1 too have 
had some ex]ierience in the way he 
mentions, and, like him, 1 have come 
to the conclusion so feelingly ex¬ 
pressed in the old' Scotch song 

** O ! waly, waly, love is bonnie 

A little time when It Is new; 

But it grows auld, and waxes cauld, 

And fiidcs away like morning dew.^ 

The haze in which romance had 
involved roe has at length blown by. 
The false glare has disappeared, and 
I can now view objects in their true 
light. This can never he done du¬ 
ring the youn^ luxuriance of fancy. 
The imaginauon that sees easteUos 
m Espa^^ even in the shepherda* 
huilds palaces among the 


clouds of an April sVy ,—that gathers 
music from the babbling of the brook 
or the sighing of the breeze, may 
well discover a paradise of charms 
blooming around the steps of beauty. 
But the hut of the shepherd is inha¬ 
bited only by himself and his sheep, 
—‘the clouds of the air dissolve in rain, 
or vanish into vapour,—the brook is 
dried up by the summer sun, or swol¬ 
len into a torrent by the winter flood, 
—and the paradise around the steps 
of beauty withers away with its 
imaginary flowers, for the breeze 
swells into a tempest, and strews all 
its blossoms in the dust. 

It were needless to detail the gra¬ 
dual progress of that disenchantment 
which, sooner or later, overtakes every 
heart. There are two contending 
powers abroad in the world,—the 
spirit of poetry, and the spirit of 
truth. The one reigns supreme for 
the first eighteen or twenty years of 
existence ; the other assumes the as¬ 
cendancy for all the remaining period 
of life. Under the sway of the first, 
we spend Aie long day of sunshine; 
under that of the second. 

The heart is chill'd and sear'd, and 
taught to wear 

That falsest of false things..^ mask of 
smiles, 

While evexy pulse throbs at the memory 
Of that which has been-” 

The boasted advantages of experi¬ 
ence all end in this. They force us, 
no doubt, to know the truth; but 
those truths are many of them such, 
that it were happier for us could we 
remain ignorant of them for ever. 
Among other things, they lead us to 
this conclusion, that woman, taking 
the species en masse, such as educa¬ 
tion, and other circumstances, have 
made it, is more than twenty de¬ 
grees lower in the scale of creation 
then man 1 

I know to what this declaration 
exposes roe. 1 already hear the epi¬ 
thets ringing in my ear, with which 
be who ventures upon such ticklish 
ground is sure lo he assailed. J am 
fully aware of the power possessed 
by the enemies 1 shall thus create, 
and I recollect that every Erinnys is 
generis* But still 1 can say 
with King Lear, blow, winds, and 
crack your cheeks," for I have taken 
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my position^ and not al] your fury 
shall drive me from it. Be it recol¬ 
lected, however, that 1 speak of 
women in general, and not of those 
imlendid exceptions which, 1 shall not 
deny, may be occasionally met with. 
Neither would 1 go tlm length of 
Biogenes, who, when he saw a woman 
hanging upon a tree, sarcastically ob¬ 
served, that it was the best hearing 
tree he had ever seen. On the con¬ 
trary, I am more inclined to agree 
with Menander, when he says 
AyiT^s yevv&iM —a noble mind¬ 

ed woman is the very exchequer of 
virtue. The question is, where are 
those exchequers to be found ? That 
they do exist is indisputable ; but as 
they are the richest, so they are the 
rarest jewels in the cabinet of Na¬ 
ture. The habits, the education, the 
prejudices, the desires, the fears, the 
hopes, the very physical constitution, 
of by far the i^cater proportion of 
the species, preclude the possibility 
of their ever becoming companions 
worthy of a man who has properly 
cultivated his intellectdtl capacities, 
and raised his mind to that standard 
which it is always capable of attain¬ 
ing. 1 know that 1 shall be asked 
what I mean by companions wor¬ 
thy of a manand all the train of 
domestic duties, all the little com¬ 
forts and elegancies of life, which, 
in their aggregate, form so essentml 
a part of happiness, will be pointed 
out to me as the exclusive depart¬ 
ment and work of woman. And 
what then ? Granting the argument 
its full weightf to what conclusion 
does it bring us? Is it indeed all 
that can be said for the sex, that they 
possess the instinct common to the 
female of every description of animal, 

^—a wish, namely, to make their own 
habitations as snug as possible, and 
to secure food and safety for them¬ 
selves and offspring ? What else 
does this declamation about domestic 
happiness mean? A man marries, 
and he finds that his breakfast, din¬ 
ner, and supper, are prepared at* 
more regular hours, and in a style of 
superior excellence. His co^e is 
clearer, his mutton is juicier, and his 
salmon is more delicately broiled. 
His clothes, too, are always in good 
repair, and his whole exterior as¬ 
sumes a more orderly and pleasing 


aspect. Then come his children, all 
of whom aro nursed, and dressed, 
and washed, to admiration. The 
whole economy of his household goes 
on like clockwork, and every one de¬ 
clares that he is one of the luckiest 
beings in the four quarters of the 
earth, for he has such a wife! Now, 
there can be no doubt that all this is 
very agreeable; but does the husband, 
blessed with so enviable a partner, 
obtain,, after all, a Roland for his 
Oliver ?’* All the weightier cares of 
the establishment devolve upon him ; 
he it is who must procure the raw 
material—^money—wiiicb bis wife 
converts into those necessaries already 
enumerated; he it is who must bear 
the brunt of hard contact with the 
world, who must mingle in the bustle 
of life, and look to nothing but his 
own exertions for success ; he it is 
who must direct and form the minds 
of his offspring, and who, having su¬ 
perintended the long^ course of tlicir 
education, must introduce them to 
the world in those capacities in which 
they seem best calculated to shine. 1 n 
all these matters his wife is of but 
little use, nay, is only too often a 
hindrance. And that he is himself 
sensible of this truth, the fact suffi¬ 
ciently testifies. Who is there among 
a thousand who looks to his wife as 
the sole—1 may even say the chief 
source of his felicity ? What man, 
upon whom nature and cultivation 
have bestowed an ardent spirit, an 
enlightened mind, a warm imagina¬ 
tion, a heart of sensibility, and a vir¬ 
tuous ambition,—what man like this 
who does not find it necessary to 
wander far from home, in order t(» 
gratify the noblest aspirations of his 
genius ? He must gain glory on the 
field of battle,—he must stand first 
in the senate of his country.—he 
must climb the steep of Parnassus, 
or he must wander among the groves 
of Academus. If his acquirements 
are less numerous, and his ambition, 
in conseijuence, less lofty, still the do¬ 
mestic circle is too narrow. He must 
amass wealth ; he must visit foreign 
lands; he must become a prophet in 
hia own country—a councillor and 
potentate in hia own town. 

These are remarks which the im¬ 
mense iD^ority of married men feel 
to be true, whether they will ac- 
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knowledge it or not. With a very 
few exceptions, they apply alike to 
all, even those who are esteemed the 
most fortunate in their matrimonial 
connections. As to those women 
whose temper and propensities ren¬ 
der them scarcely fit for society, and 
who yet contrive to win the affections 
of some fond fool, an ancient divine 
has well compared them to a grave ; 
for, as every ^ve has its hie jacet, 
so, when you link yourself to such 
a woman, hie Jacet, you may write> 
the wisdom of Solomon —hie jacei 
the valour of David —hie jacet the 
strength of Sampson. 

With these facts ever before us, 
surely there is but little romance in 
the notion that love—such love, 1 
mean, as alone deserves the name- 
pure, changeless, and undying- 
can ever become a commodity much 
known in the world; till the mind of 
woman, susceptible, perhaps, of still 
greater advancement than that of 
man, shall be made to undergo a 
training in every respect different 
from that which seems to be at 
present established. When, boldly 
asserting the innate strength of her 
intellect and powers of native feel¬ 
ing, she has broken through the 
trammels in which policy and pre¬ 
judice have so long involved ner, 
and given to herself thoughts, and 
sentiments, and wishesjand opinions, 
more congenial to what are enter¬ 
tained by those who arrogate to 
themselves the title of ** lords of the 
creation,”—then, and not till then, 
will the springs of genuine, and,com¬ 
paratively, more than mortal happi¬ 
ness be opened. Then will woman 
cease to the plaything of an hour, 
—the dancing, singing, or talking 
puppet, with which man condescend 
to while away a portion of his use¬ 
less time. Then will the fadiion- 
able drawing-room, the glittering as¬ 
sembly, aye, even the noisy concert, 
lose tiieir charms. Then will the 
insipid, frivolous, heartless tattle, that 
comes flowing out in such incessant 
streams from the fair^ lips in the 
universe, be heard no longer. -Then, 
at last, will woman prove that she 
has a soul; and man, feeling and re¬ 
joicing in her celestial influence, 
will look upon all other possessions 
as contemptible and wortblesSf when 
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placed in the balance with the love 
of such a heart as her's. 

Alas! this is a consummation as 
yet far off, but there is still one con¬ 
solation remaining. There are even 
now in the world beings such as 
those to whom 1 allude. It has, in¬ 
deed, been said, that all women 
know more of love than man. This, 
from the reasons i have adduced, ia 
evidently impossible. Women, it is 
true, from the very imbecility of 
their minds, easily become attached ; 
but is attachment synonymous with 
love—the sublimest passion of our 
nature—the only one which makes 
us independent of all the world, 
and lifts us, as it were, out of the 
sphere of mortality? But the ex¬ 
ceptions to which 1 have alluded 
seem to justify what 1 have said of 
the capabilities of the female intel¬ 
lect, and the intensity with which 
the sex may feel. Such of the sex 
as circumstances have happily en¬ 
abled to meet man upon nis own 
ground, to encounter him with his 
own weapoitll, have uniformly equal¬ 
led, if not excelled him. There is a 
superior delicacy in the female mind, 
consequent, probably, upon the great¬ 
er delicacy of her body, which would 
seem to fit her for appreciating, { co?- 
teris paribus,) even more than man, 
all the finer impulses of love. Sap- 
pho*s odes, i/^A^^oS^r) 9 J^,and sig 
or are themselves worth 

all that either Anacreon or Ovid 
have written on the same subjects. 
In like manner, Madame De Stael's 
Corinne, for depth of profound feel¬ 
ing, and pure, unalloyed passion, ex- 
ceb immeasurably Rousseau's boast¬ 
ed Heloise. Our own Mrs Hem- 
mans, too, has infused into her poe¬ 
try a chaste beauty, a genuine pathos, 
and a richness of sentiment, which 
Moore himself has at least never 
surpassed. 1 could mention another 
authoress, no less deservedly cele¬ 
brated; but the praise which has 
been already heapra upon her makes 
me tremble for her future fame. If 
she can soar above it uninjured, her 
own immOTtality ia secured, and, 
what is of far greater consequence, 
the flowery garland of glo^ will be 
for her devoid of thorns. That such 
may be the case is the ardent |Krayer 
of one who, though be knows ker 
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only in works, and will, in all 


probability, never know her other¬ 
wise, will yet never cease to esteem, 
with, perhaps, a too romantic enthu¬ 
siasm, the name and productions of 
L* £• L* 

I must now bring these wandering 
lucubrations to a close. I have spent 
many of the best years of my life as a 
lover, but 1 have already said, that I 
now feel that 1 never really loved* 
There are times when these reflections 
make me smile, and others when 
they prompt xoe rather to weep. 1 
have had thoughts of giving notice, 
by public advertisement, that 1 have 
a heart either to sell or let, and that 
entrance may be had immediately. 
But hearts are so frequently sold 
now-a-days, that 1 begin to think 
there would be no bidders for, mine. 
This consideration drives me to a 
more serious view of the subject; 
and 1 sigh to thihk that the brightest 
of all dreams—the dream of youth- 
should be passing over without ha¬ 
ving been gladdened by those rays 
which shine but once, and whose 
radiance is remembered for ever. A 
Spring without flowers would be a 
season more melancholy than even 
Winter itself; and must not the 
spring-time of life be melancholy, 
too, if it is wasted in a search after 
that which cannot be found? Is 
love, indeed, the beau-ideal of the 
poet's fancy ? Is it vain to look for 
it in real life ? Is it like the fabled 
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Anihodel, a plant that btosmina only 
in Elysium ? Or has it been—m/ry it 
be found in the world P Is it within 
the compass of human possibility that 
the bliss which it bestows may be 
gained, and vet is all the earth de¬ 
prived of it r and can the circum¬ 
stances which contribute to its for¬ 
mation never be all assembled to¬ 
gether ? Oh! surely, surely there 
are hearts which would understand 
each other; and yet chance, space, 
human nature, and the arbitrary 
laws of society, irremediably separate 
those who would have loved through 
life and death ; and the same omni¬ 
potent causes link your existence with 
one who either does not understand 
you, or who is unworthy of your af¬ 
fections ! It is this that makes me 
sad. 1 feel that 1 am capable of 
loving, and not altogether unworthy 
of being beloved. But years roll on, 
and I am still alone ; there are none 
near me whose minds assimilate with 
my own, and if 

There’s a bliss beyond all that the mins¬ 
trel has told. 

When two that are knit in one heaven¬ 
ly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow 
never cold. 

Love on through all ills, and love on 
till they die,” 

it is a bliss which I, at least, seem 
never destined to know. 

H. G. B. 
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The battelle had bene foughte and wonne 
Oiine Hastyng's bloudic feeld. 

Where forced was Goddwyn’s gallaunt 
sonne 

Hys croune and lyfe to yeilde. 

Where He the Normans spear atte 
lengthe 

The Saxon bowe was broke, 

And Englaunde, rekklesse of hyrstrengthe, 
Beceevd the conqueror’s yoke. 

Colde onne the lande hee couthe nott save 
The vanquish’d Harrold laie, 

Tille hee aUowde the kynge a grave, 

Who refte hys croune awaie. 

Tbeie soughte -the fedd where foe onne fbe 
Were stretchedde inne Idoudie trimme; 


Wythe hatredde gravedde onne echo boldc 
browe, 

Thoughe everiche eye was dymme. 

And manie a prowde and mannlie Ihoe, 
Upptumedde, laie ftstyrynge there; 
And feytures love had lovedde toe trace, 
Nowe gorie gashes bore. 

Botte nott monge all the heepes of sleyne, 
Norr ynne the feeld arrounde, 

Couthe hee who there hadde clowdde hys 
r^ne, 

Couthe Horroldes corss bee founde. 

Yett soughte hym manie a lorde and 
knyghte, 

Who shared hys blytheste hours, 
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Hadde ccossedde hya launce ynne 
mikke f)rghte« 

And dancedde ynne ladys bowra. 

Botte vainlie freendschjppes serchinge 

Corm afterre cons tnrnedde ore; 

None coikthe tbe inannlitf lookis d^aie, 
Whyche Byal Harndd bore. 

And muste the worriour tomblesee Ue, 
Onne thyo hys latest feeld ? 

Can none devyse a means wherebie 
Hys corss maie bee reveeledde ? - 

** Ves, whatte evenne fteendsehyppe fiiiles 
toe fynde, 

X^ove’s keene glaunce can dyscover ; 
GOf bringe Elgiva ,toe the feeldy 
Toe seeke hyr lydesse lover. 

The swanne-neckedde maydei forr soe 
the fayr 

StUle Hwr^d lovedde toe name ; 

And oh, ytts smooth, eofte, dazzlynge 
arcbe, 

The cygnett^s well myghte scbame. 

Those eyes thatte onne hym stillc were 
turnedde. 

As flowers unto the skie. 

Alone can telle hym f^mme the deid 
Thatte strowne soe thycklie lie.** 

• • • • • 

Weepynge, thatte mayden soughte the 
feeld, 

And shudderredde ore the deid ; 

And as eche myrk fkce was reveelde, 

She schooke wythe doabte and dreid. 

Botte as fVoxnine corss to corss G^e 
passedde, 

Norr yett the kynge descryde ; 

A strugglfnge hope arose atte laste, 
Thatte Hairold badde nott dyde* 

Tylle Btretchedde uppone a Normanne 
knyghte. 

As pUlowedde toe hys leste, 

Wythe woundes and gore dysfiguredde 
quyte, 

And gMve alle firmlie pressede 

Ynne hys red ryghte hand, she behdde 
The loserof stryfe; 

The fountjm whence hyr joye hadde 
welledde, 

Hyr summe love and lyfe. 
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Lyche snowe hurledde downe firomme 
mountyn^syde, 

She flunge hyr onne hys breste t 

And oft hys wounds, thatte gapedde soe 
wyde, 

Wythe hyr colde mouthe she pressedde. 

** Yea, yes, these are the lovelie lipps 
Soe oftenne pressedde toe niyne« 

And these tbe eyes thatte couthe wdipae, 
Alle others ynne their shyne. 

Can X mistake thatte forme, deare one. 
Whose syghte was alle mie joye. 

Whose mem^e dyd, whanne thou wcrt 
gonne, 

Alle absent hours employe P 

• • • • » 

Theie layde hym ynne hys earlievtombe. 
Where Waltham's cloystcrrs ryse, 

Wbyle roaydens wepte hys lucklesse 
dooms. 

And warriours wypedde t^ir eyes. 

• 

Theie sighedde and wepte, and wente 
their waye. 

Fame, power, and wealthe toe qucste; 

Botte one xemaynedde toe weepe and 
praye, 

Whanne gonne were alle the reste; 

Thoughe fayre, she soughte the cloysterra 
gloom,. 

Thoughe younge, she neverr rovedde ; 

Botte wepte and wytheredde ' onne the 
tom be 

Of Harrold, whom she lovedde ! 

Thenne saye nott woman's love, lyke 
.yonne 

Bryghte cloudd atte sonnesette schyn- 
Inge, 

Wyll fade whanne fortune's daye is donne. 
True love neer knows declynlnge. 

No ! as thatte sweete and gentill flower, 
That, closedde throughoute the daye, 

Flyngs onne the myrk and lonelle hour 
Ytts flragrancie aw*aye; 

Soe, fromme the wretche, hie fate op« 
pressedde, 

Thoughe alle besyde maie sever, 

Deere woman flies nott wythe the reste, 
Botte dearlier loves thanne ever ! 

G. B. 
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VOYAGE B*UK JEUNE FEANCAT8 EN 

Thebe ia Bometliing exceedingly 
emusinfi;, in observing how ohjecto, 
with which we have long been fomi- 
liar, affect a foreigner who visits 
them for the first time. To be surej 
one half of the amusement is derived 
from the malict of detecting the 
blunders into which every one who 
undertakes to describe a country from 
a flying visit of a month or two^ will 
inevitably fall^—of observing how 
things, which are too common to 
excite a thought with us, are unto 
him ** a beauty and a mystery/'— 
and how oddly, in his descriptions, 
the most trivial and important sub¬ 
jects are blended together, as if they 
were all equally new, important, and 
incomprehensible. It is not easy to 
avoid smiling, when we find an ela¬ 
borate description of an English 
mail-coach prefacing a discussion on 
the policy of the British Government; 
or a splendid picture of Bath follow¬ 
ed by a complaint en the subject of 
an underdone beaf-steak. Sometimes, 
however, more useful information 
may be gleaned f^om the impressions, 
of foreigners, on the subject of our 
country, and its manners and insti¬ 
tutions. It is an old remark, that 
strangers see many things which 
escape the notice of those who have 
lived among them firom their infancy; 
and Mr Adolphe Blanqui's perfor¬ 
mance is no bad illustration of this 
position, since he has had the good 
fortune to observe many things which 
we may venture to say no English¬ 
man, since the days of Alfred, has 
been lucky enough to discover. 

Had a translation of this work, 
in any given language, been picked 
up in the desarts of Arabia, the tra- 
‘ veiler would have required only to 
turn to the first and last pages, to 
discover that it was written by a 
Frenchman. A Frenchman would no 
more think of writing a book of 
travels without an apostrophe to 
France at the commencement and 
the conclusion, than he would of 
leaving or entering a room udtbout 
makingliis bow." The author muses 
thus with himself as he sails out of 
the harbour of Havre: Oh 1 qa*a- 
lors elle parait grande et ch^re k tons 
les coeurs bien nds! avec quel or- 
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mieil on songe, en la quittant par 
rembouchure de ia Bmne, qu'elle 
dtend sea bras puissaNa jusqu'aux 
bords du Rhin, Jusqa^aux sommets 
des Alpesetdea Pyrendea!" And thus 
he hails the dirty town of Dieppe, 
on his return to tne land which nad 
the good fortune to be honoured with 
hia birth; ** Salut I douce terre de 
la patrie, ioi gui porie tee Stree quo 
et gui me vae rendre une eamr 
ckeriel Nons venons de visiter le 
B^our de I'induatrieet de rojnulence; 
nous avons parcouru des viiles bril- 
lantes, des provinces fertiles, des 
routes magnifiques: fnaiemUen^avons 
trovv^ d^ausei aimahle qoe toL** 

M. Adolphe Blanqui informs us, 
that one intention of his work is# 
to cure the French of the bad habit 
they have got of piiyinff their poor 
English neighbours, wiuiout know¬ 
ing them. Mow far he may be suc¬ 
cessful in this particular we do not 
pretend to inouire, though we think 
It likely that nis own work may ex¬ 
cite some feelings of that kind among 
English readers: but we confess we 
can conceive greater misfortunes than 
to be the object of a Frenchman'8]dty, 
—an emotion with which he is apt 
to rejpird every created being who is 
not born between the 42d and 81st 
de^ees of north latitude. The in¬ 
habitants of the Celestial Empire 
have some vague notion, we believe, 
that all the rest of the world is tri¬ 
butary to them, and the Kubo of 
Japan never doubts for a moment that 
all the other sovereigns in the world 
' only exist in the light of hii counte¬ 
nance. Nobody would seriously 
think of dispelling this gratlssi- 
mus error" of the Ascendants of Fo, 
or their continental imitators, by any 
appeal to argument. We AsJl not, 
therefore, discuss the matter with 
our young Frenchman, who, to do 
him justice, is by no means a bad 
specimen of the national character. 
He is vain, superficial, and pert 
enough, no doubt; but he does not, 
like many of his countrymen, pervert 
the truth to gratify a preconceived 
dislike to our countiy. He seems to 
have intended to set down things as 
he found them; and if his book ia 
any thing but a correct picture of the 
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state of Great Britain at the present 
m^nnent, it is to be attributed, not so 
nmi to any wllfbl niiBstateinent, as 
to the hasty and erroneous impress 
rions which u four rf a few months 
in England atid Scotland must ine-r 
vitably leave on the mind of one 
educsded in another country, amidst 
other habitSi speaking apoAer lan^ 
guage, and apparently incapialde of 
comiH’ehending that ^ the country 
hewasvuitinganddeserUimg. He is, 
however, Arequeptlyamusiiig enough, 
and possesses, in a consider^e de^ 
gree, the talentin which few nench- 
men are altogether deddent, that of 
painting with livdiness and viva* 
isity. 

Our author left France by Havre, 
and almost fell a victim to sea-sick¬ 
ness on his passage to England. 
This disorder he conceives to be a 
kind of punishment sent from Hea¬ 
ven for the sins of mortals. He is 
kind enough to communicate, for 
the benefit of unfortunate voy^rs, 
the moat approved remedy against 
its attacks, which consbta in reclin¬ 
ing in a horizontal position, the head 
leaning a little backwards, and avoid¬ 
ing tea and all such infusions. The 
sailors, it seems, roasted their beaf- 
steaka “ impitoyablemenf’ close to 
his nostrils, and the sight of a plate 
of salt-beef, ** sanglant et degout- 
tant de graisBe/' which circulated in 
his vicinity, threw him ** into actual 
convulsionsa catastrophe which 
suggests to him the device of having 
the ceremony performed at a distance 
from sick passengers. He gets on 
shore at last at Southampton, and 
complains bitterly of the number of 
** shilliiun” be was compelled to dis¬ 
burse before be was placed, wiA his 
baggage, in the ** Auberge du Joli 
Vin,*’—an asylum, by the bye, which 
we never happened to mast with in 
Southampmn. 

He criticises the dinner severely ; 
and as he makes a point of describ¬ 
ing his bead-quarters at aU places, 
we fear the AnWgiste of the ** Joli 
Vin*' (assuming the existence of such 
a person in rerum nainrAy may be a 
au£feter hr the review. The liquids 
seem to neve met with a Iwger 
measure ot Approbation. These are 
divided into wee classes,—-'^ porter, 
which is strong beer, properly so 
called,"—“ small be^, or petite 


bierre,"—and '' ale, which is some¬ 
thing between the two, and superior 
to both." The subject of the dessert 
he postpones to the chapter on Bath, 
that he may be enabled to treat the 
Bub,|ect in all Its bearings. The re- 
mamder of the chapter on South¬ 
ampton is occupied with an account 
of a tea-drinking at Mr William 
Oke% a long account of the Gazo- 
meter, and a critique on ** God save 
the King." 

He was petrified with astonirii- 
ment next morning at the sight of 
the Bath Coach. Indeed we are in¬ 
clined to suspect, from the account 
which be gives of the matter, that he 
never did acquire any distinct or sa¬ 
tisfactory notions, as to the nature 
and properties of the leathern conve¬ 
nience. This is the description: 

Kotre surprise fbt eztreme lotsqu'il fal- 
Int monter en voitore, ou plutdt sur la voi« 
ture qui permit pour Bath. La xnoiti^ 
des voySgeuTS 6taient instaU^ sur 
une i^MUe Cbrt £lev6e, sans qne nous 
eussiozis pa deviner par quel m^canUmc 
ila y av^ent dt6 hiss^ Le premier ar- 
riv6 B*einpare de la premia place, quel 
que soil son rang,d*lncription an registre, 
et l*on court risque de falre route 4 recu- 
lons, lorsqu*on ne s*61ance point avec a- 
gilit£ jasqu*4 la cage des voyageurs. Cette 
cage s*appel]o outtide^ de dehors, et 
imm^atement au^dessns de Tia* 
rids, du dedans, Icquel r6pond a Titi- 
t4rieur de nos voltures. En avant et en 
aniire de Tifiride, toqjours sous 
riaUf deux bonnes cofiVes sont destines 
au bagage et fermds A clef; le tout est 
soutenu sur quatre roues d\ine X^Aretd 
d*autant plus effVayante que, les places de 
rintArieur n'Atant pas constamment oc- 
cupdes, A cause de la cherte du prix, qui 
est doable de ctiui de VouiMe^ tout le 
pedds de la voiture sa trouve duns la par. 
tie sapArienre. 

I/ouiside, he is of opinion, is very 
pleasant in fine weather, but disagree¬ 
able during a shower cf rain; and he 
observed^ that when this happened, 
peo^ were in the habit of wrapping 
woolien handkerchiefs round tneir 
necks, ami puHing lip tiie capes of 
their greatcoats. 

Betwtm Salisbury and Warmin¬ 
ster, the Frenchman bad a conver¬ 
sation in Latin with a young Oxford 
student, who, like himself, occupied 
the ouieide of the mysterious vemcle. 
The Oxonian must have been a wag. 
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for ever and anon he pulled out a 
pocket Horace^ and illustrated the 
scenery through which they were 
passing by anabgous quotations. The 
Autborj however^ nefer suspected 
the pombility that ha might bit quiz¬ 
sing him, for he'seema to have been 
beyond measure delighted by the in¬ 
cident, and remarks, ''Avouons qu'on 
^prouve un certain cbarme k devcadr 
tout a coup, grftee auz Eomains taut 
maudits, citoyen dans une conttde 
^trang^re T* 

He saw n6thinff remarkable at 
Warminster, but the tmhiber of pla¬ 
cards desiring people to take no¬ 
tice," and threatening all oflfenders 
with immisonment. He is of opinion 
thatr if literally carried into e^t, it 
would be impossible to move in any 
direction without incurring balf-a« 
dozen penalties. 

The description of Baih is rather 
livdy. Pulteney-Btreet attracts his 
cnthusiaBtie admiration ; god the 
splendour of the city altogether de- 
l^^hted him* But, alas! these feel¬ 
ings were destined to receive a for¬ 
midable shock on bis arrival at the 
Elephant and Castle. The roast beef 
was underdone ! M. Blanqui hangs 
up the unhaf^y waiter in terrorem* 

Assis autour d'une table, couverte de 
pommea de terre et de boeaf sanglant, 
noiis nous consolions de Pabsence de la pa- 
trie en parlant de sa ghire et de see dou- 
ceursy lorsque le gargon (waiter) a pvu, 
tenant dans mains un dessert d'une ea- 
p^c nouvelle s un ^norme cornlchon 
fianqu4 de quatre} ou cinq oignons crus, 
avec du cresson pour litiere ; des g&teaux 
deplomb (plumb cakes) trop digoes de ieur 
nom, et du fromage, dont la population 
4tait originaire, disaiUil, de Chester. A 
la vue de ces preparatifs d'empoisQnne- 
ment, nous avons disert^ la table, et 
couru chez le docteur Gibbes, dans 
Queen's Square. 

The translation of plumb cakes is 
nearly as felicitous as the joke which 
it is intended to introduce. 

Bristol he did not like—and the 
sight of the Hibernia Steam-packet 
lying in the harbour inspired him 
with the thought of visiting Ireland. 

Accordingly ne set sail, followed by 
an admiring crowd; but Dis aliter 
visum est,*^and a tremendous storm 
(that IS, tremendous to our author, 
who raises the waters like Launcelot 
Gobbo himself) drives them back, to 
the infinite amusement of the rival 
Steam-vessels, into the harbour of 


Bristol. It was during this awful 
scene that M. Adolphe lllanqui had 
an opportunity of hearing, for the first 
time, ** ce Celebre Qoddam^** which he 
ha4, been taught by Ae French jo¬ 
kers to consider as dbaracteristio of 
the Bnglish. He setteia to have 
^ou^t It no joking matter, however, 
this time, and observes ^Uy, that if 
it be always pronounced in the same 
tone, the efi^ would be by no means 
IttdlmuB. The isildrs turned pale 
with terror at the sound, (rather an 
unooaamon efibet of this ^aculation,) 
and Ske manoeuvre, whatever it wag, 
wae performed in the twinkling of 
an dve en un eUn (TeeilJ. 

The unfortunate issue of his nau¬ 
tical adventure seetps to have cured 
the young Frenchman of his fancy 
for visiting Ireland ; *'.eatte malbeu- 
reuse Irlande si peu connue et ai' 
roal jug^and accQidingly he pro¬ 
ceeded to Liverpool gnd Birmingham. 
His descriotion of the latter, and its 
vicinity, wnich he compares, happily 
enough, to the plain of the Cydops, 
is amusing: 

• 

La richesse et rindustrie de Birming¬ 
ham 8*expliqarat par ]e voisinage de la 
plaine de Wednesbury et de lYplverhamp- 
ton, qu'on pouirait a|q>6ler, sans meta¬ 
phors, la plaine des Cyclopes. La terre 
n'offlre plus aux regards qu'ane v4g4tatioii 
stMe et sauvage, et le del, qu'uo aspect 
nSbuIeux et noirktre. La sol cat tout 
cicatrw4 par Ics mines, et doming par des 
milliera de hideuses pyramldes quodran- 
gulaires, d*oil sortent, pendent le jour, 
des nuages (ie fhmde, et des torrena de 
dammes pendant la npit. Les routes 
Bont pav4es de scorjes et couvertes d'une 
poussiare noire, qui, s'attachant au llnge, 
aux vetemens et k le peau, donne aux 
habitans du pays une physionomie d4sa- 
gr4able. La plaine est entr'ouverte de 
distance en distance, par des fosses pro* 
fondes, bordies decharbon et .de produita 
d'une apparence volcgidque. De longues 
colonnes de fiini4e, sg balaaoent comme 
des vagucs, au miUea d'une atmosphere 
calme et viqsoreuaa s gl quelquefoia un 
vwit Igger s*4l4ve, ces qplonnet sont faSr 
lay4es 8ur«JeidMmp, et alors on n'aper- 
qoit plus qu'une eii^tte blaacbktre A le 
cime des pyramides. Tout est feu et 
fbmee, enclumes, morteaux, pompea et 
fonderies ; et les t^dopes de cette plaine 
valent bien ceux du Mont-Btna $ car on 
lea a vus, pendant v^t ans de guerre, 
fabriquer k toute rEurope des ames 
contre nous. Quinze miHo fO^la par 
mds soruient de leurs tenlblcs foixr- 
nabes; sans compter les bombes, les 
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|x)ulets, et IcB ormes bUufchei. Lea en* 
S&na et lea femmea y travaillaient jour et 
noity et inultl|diaient iniiocemment Ics 
inatrumena de deatruction qui produiscnt 
tdt ou tard rewkivage dea p^plea. Au 
milieu de cette Ij^tdante activity, dont le 
apectoele wfivdre h'eat paa Bans triatesae, 
lea babltana aemblent Ignorer qu*il eat 
dea doueeura dana la vie; qu*un petit 
jardlo, une pelouae, dea fruita, une maU 
aon propre et commode, fbnt le bonheur 
de leurs compatriotea i dix lleuea de dia- 
tance ila reapirent aana cease un air 
embraad, et, tout entiera k leurs mines, 
ne Bongent gu^ ai la surface de la terre 
eat bonne k quelque choaer 

Pour la premiere foia, dans cette plaine, 
j*ai commence k eomprendre lUndustrie 
Anglaiaa, Depuiai*tle de Wight jusqu'^ 
Broxnagrove, Bristol except^, tout semble 
annoncer plutdt un peuple de pasteura, 
tin peupTe ami dea champs et desJardins: 
bn a beau regarder autour de sol, on 
n’aper^oit que dea d^taila, que des habi¬ 
tations de richea consommateura, saris 
concevoir quelle puiaaance invisible tra- 
vaille k Toeuvre continuelle de la produc¬ 
tion. Maia, ici disparait Tincertitude 
sur la n^cessit^ de ce commerce immense 
d'ezportation, qui force les Anglais 4 
cquvrir la mer dfi leurs voisseaux ; et lea 
imniers de pyramides qui herisaent la 
campagne de Wednesbury, rdvelent une 
partie du secret de cette nation rivale de 
la n6tre. XuUe part, en France, les ex¬ 
ploitations ne sont fondees sur une base 
aussi large ; nulle part Thorizon n^eat li- 
mit4 dans un e^xace de cinquante lileues 
carries par un appardl aussi vaste et 
aussi imposant. Dcuia le silence et I’ob- 
Bcurit6 des nuits, Pincendie qui rayonne 
de tous les points de la ' plaine, produit 
aur le voyageor Pran^ais une impression 
profonde: a la vue de ces lieux ok Ton 
furgeait nagu^ dea foudrea centre aa 
patria, il maudit les vicissitudes de la for¬ 
tune, qui a fiiiC succomber un grand em¬ 
pire sous les efibrta de quelques millions 
d*in8ulairtt; et, ramen^ par la pens^e, 
eur la terre nattde, 8*il se rappee des 
feux plus terribles**., les larmes succ^ent 
k Podmiration, et la besoin de la ven¬ 
geance il la dottleur des souvenirs. 

We must make short work with 
the route to Glasgow. He pays his 
compliments to Scotland, on entering, 
in an apostrophe, as usual; and the 
combination of names, which he has 
diosen to characterise our country, is 
sufficiently amusing; 

Salat, noble terre de Wallace, de Bruce, 
et de Robertson, terre classique de la 
frandiise et de I’hospitaliU! puiasent tes 
boat habitana conaerver toujours I'ontique 
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simplicity de leurs p^res, et ee souvenir 
gue le Francis furent jadis leurs frkres 
d'armes I 

What an affecting appeal! We 
really feel not a little remorse at the 
thought of haring said any thing ill- 
natured of a person who pays us so 
Battering compliments. 

M- Adolphe Blanqui indulges in 
some refiecUona on the impropriety 
of allowing the system of irregular 
marriages at Gretna*Green, the num¬ 
ber of which annually amounts to 
about eighty. He very gravely pro¬ 
poses, that the privilege, which he 
IB pleased to suppose that Gretna 
possesses, should be suppressed, be¬ 
ing of course quite ignorant Biat the 
validity of the marriages celebrated 
there arises from the difference of 
the laws of the two countries, and 
not from any happy exemption in 
favour of that villa^, which owes its 
good fortune to the circumstance of 
its being the first on the Scottish 
Border. Annan has nothing re¬ 
markable, hut it is the birth-plai^e 
of the Rev. Edward Irving, and M. 
Adolphe Blanmii favours us with a 
sketch of his niography, and with 
his own opinions as to his character. 
His estimate of the physical and men¬ 
tal qualities of that colossal preacher 
seems pretty correct, for, in fact, M. 
Blanqui seldom hazards any very 
formidable proposition on any sub¬ 
ject whatever. Mr Irving’s coun¬ 
tenance, he thinks, ** is rather im¬ 
posing, though he squints prodigious¬ 
ly and his talents, he thinks, con¬ 
siderably superior to that of the 
French field-preachers of the present 
day. His style is not stfictly cor¬ 
rect ; and bis picture of the dying 
libertine, in one of his sertnons, not 
quite equal to Massillon ; but, on 
the whole, he is not an ordinary 
ipan, and M. Blanqui rather thinks 
that his sermons may produce an 
epoch in English literature, if he 
avail himself properly of ril the 
g€x>d advice which has been expend¬ 
ed upon him. 

At last be got fairly landed in 
Glasgow. His first visit is to the 
College. Hr Towers, the Professor 
of Midwifery, introduced him to bis 
colleagues* ** dans la grande salle 
de reunion." His picture of the 
Professors is quite primitive, for the 
oldest of them was habited in n plaid, 
and was reading the Edinburgh Re- 
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view, tnd shaking his head all the 
time: 


L*un d'euxy le plus &g4 des tous, envel- 
1o[>4 daus son plaids lisait la JZsvics d^Mdimm 
bourg'f en secouant sa t^te octc^gifnaire: 
il s'Sst empress^ aupr^s de nous de la 
maniere la plus aimablCy et lorsque le 
docteur Towers eut pnononc^ la Ihrmule 
ordinaite de presentation: M. B., jenne 
voyageur Stranger, Oui, Mondeur, me 
dit en Aglaia ce respectable vieillard) nous 
sommes tous voyageurs; il faut nous 
blen rccevoir ici^bas; car nous devons 
tous nous revolt ailleurs, un peu plus tAt| 
un peu plus tard.” Ces labc^euz philo- 
rophes passept ainsi leur vie au milieu des 
douceurs dh Titude^ sans 4tre jamais trou« 
t)14s par les misses du present et les in* 
ir^ui^tudes de Tavenir* 


After leaving this Utopian resi¬ 
dence, he visits the usual sights of 
Glasgow and its vicinity. Nearly a 
whole chapter is occupied with the 
account of bis reception at the cAo- 
teau de Carntyne, the Aou^e of a 
gentleman to whom he had the good 
fortune to be introduced, and who 
really seems to have treated him 
with great kindness, and to have 
displayed a degree of patient for¬ 
bearance towards his absurdities, 
which deserved the very splendid 
culogium bestowed by the Fren^- 
inan. We should conceive, however, 
that those who ** do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame," would 
not altogether relish M. Blanqui's 
system of paving off his obligations 
to tliem on tne score of hospitality, 
by a draft for the amount in printed 
compliments. Mr William Oke and 
Dr Gibbes little suspected that they 
were thus to be made immortal by 
their visitor. 

During his stay at the chateau, 
he prosecuted his inquiries into the 
state of British literature. The re¬ 
sult is most satisfactory. Robert 
Burns, he thinks, occupies the first 
rank among Scotch writers. He has 
** sung the beauties of Scotland, the 
pleasures of shepherds, and the 
fortunes of Mary Stuart." ** After 
him. Sir Walter Scott occupies the 
highest place, or rather he aharea it 
with him, for bow could the Scotch 
be insensible to the merits of the his¬ 
torian of Waverley, of the Puritans, 
of Rob Roy, the Lady of the Lake, 
and le Prison d'EdimbourgJ* Lord 
Byron, he thinks, does not occupy 
so high a place with us as either A 


the other two; and he does not 
know whether to ascribe this to na¬ 
tional pr^udice, or to a reluctance 
on our part to pay homage to talent 
where it la d&Juned from virtue. 
These authors, with Oliver & Boyd's 
account of the Royal Visit, seem to 
have bounded M. Blanqui's English 
studies. The latter he haa evidently 
read with great attention, for he 
criticises it severely; and seems to 
think, that, in the enthusiasm occa¬ 
sioned by the Royal visit, he has found 
an apol^y for all the extravagancies 
which »ench mobs display at all 
rimes, in all places, and under all 
circumstances. 

We cannot follow him in his trip 
to Dumbarton and the lakes. At 
Dumbarton, however, he seems to 
have been made the subject of one of 
those jokes with which our western 
neighbours are accustomed to take 
with ailly strangers. He was told it 
had been thought of at one time as 
a prison for Napoleon, and as our 
young Frenchman is a Buonapartist 
a Voutrance, nothing more was want¬ 
ing to make him commit himself. 
He raves about the beauty of Dum¬ 
barton, and gratifies his readers with 
a splendid moonlight lithograph of 
the place. His concluding refiec- 
tions on Buonaparte's probable train 
of thought in such a situation, is 
quite tmaracteristic. We observe 
that every Frenchman thinks him¬ 
self entitled to rave about Ossian : 

** Tout le monde salt que, lorsque la 
Sainte-AUiance, depuis vingt ans en tra* 
vail, eut accouchA d’une victoire, (** one 
victory !’* Head of Confiidus, but this 
is great!) efFtay£e de son prisonnier, 
elle se hAta de le confier aux Anglais t 
ceuv^ci avaient songi dahord d Venterrer 
tout v\fd Dunbarton ; mais ill r£fl4chi» 
rent que sa prince gAnerait la navigation 
de la Clyde, et, comme il e&t its odieux 
de le tuer en Europe, on trouva plus 
commode de le falre mourir en AfVique. 
Kotts avons so, depuis, quelleterrible con¬ 
formity rygnait entre Dunbarton et Sainte 
HdlenA! Ces viAiu erfineaux, b&tU pour 
un autre slAcle, forment an contraste 
aussi ftappant avec le costume moderne 
des soUatSy que le nom de Wallace avec 
celui de Napolfon. Qiielles peusyes se- 
raient done venues asseillir cet lUustre 
captif, lomqu'll aurait mesur^ du regard 
les champs parcourus |)ar Wallace, et 
que le vent dXrUnde lui aurait apporte 
les grandes images des e^fhns dOsaiaa / 

On peut bien pardonner 4 un Eran^ais 
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4*«volr un moment trrtt4 see pm devtnt 
onO fbrtereaae destine & devonlr cMbro 
dans rhiatoim de eon pays. 8fc ot 
roeher basaltique ^tait lo Bidolutha d* 
Oasian; de U, Iw ame# 

Mrot /ItafoiefU doWite fe<N dea nm^a ; 
(very probable^ we thiiikt} de la, par un 
attcalt pleln de douceur encore, veil* 
laient au u^t de leur patriie.^ 

Then fidlows « tirade about fily* 
eiuni, Styx, and the Infernal 
^na, wbidi mi^t be very floe in¬ 
deed, if we could understand it« ‘ 

Edinburgh was next honoured 
with a visit, and his account of die 
Northern Capita), dieplays all that 
extent of information and originality 
of remark whidi oharacterue the vo¬ 
lume generally* The high charac¬ 
ter which Sambm^h eigoye as a 
literary city, be thinks, is owing prin¬ 
cipally to Sie Edinburgh Meview and 
the Annual Jlemter* The fish- 
market is supplied with such a vast 
variety of apecimens, dut it forms a 
favourite rendesvous for students of 
natural history ; and the Pousardes, 
from being constantly consulted on 
the subfact, have taken k into their 
heads that they are very great na- 
tuimliata, and plume themselves not 
s little on their imporunce. For 
this piece of information also we 
suspect he has been indebted to some 
friend from the west, and his stu¬ 
dents of natural history will be 
found, we fear, on examination, to 
he nothing but a troop of vetea»& 
gourmands cheapening turbot. 

It was impossible to be in Edin¬ 
burgh without visiting Sir Walter 
Scott. To be sure he^ad no intro¬ 
duction, but what Frenchman was 
ever daunted by such an obstacle ? 

Quand Iss Strangers vlsltaient Athhies, 
ils couraient voir tout dVOKnd Soente et 
Platou t Aotre premUre visite Otalt due 4 
'PauteuT dee Pi^tains et de Wuverley; 
mais il venaitde portir pour la campague. 

A la bonne heure**j'W6 should 
think, when such visitors were at 
hand. Blanq^ui was quite surprised to 
find, on bis arrival at No. S9, Castle 
Street, that the door bore the mo¬ 
dest inscription of Sir Walter Scott, 
Baronet.** Did the man expe^ to 
see Authm* of Waverley, the Puri¬ 
tans, and the Prison dt Maimhourg ?** 
His hand shook a little as he rung 
the bell. 

Au premier coup de la soanette que 
avons agttee d'une main _cmuc, une 


toome est aocoame, 6d4te gardienne de 
1b demeure du podte; son air honndte et 
doux nOus e sembl^ d’un bon augure, car 
j*ai BouvenS entendu dire qu'on pouvait 
juger saqs snqsr de raccneil du mattre 
par cdut' dea dsmeBtiqum. Elle nous a 
introduita dana le aalon de inception avec 
un sourire de remesetment et de joie pour 
cet hommige «|ue noiw venlona de ai loin 
reudfS 4 Sem mattre f die a r^pondu 4 
toutes noa qaesttons avec une aagadt^ et 
Un 4-pttq»oe remarquables, comma si elle 
prenalt sa part de notre visiSe 4 Sir Wal* 
ter Scott. Un volume de Guy Manner- 
ing dtoit ouvert sur la table au milieu 
d'une fimle de paplers qu'Jl nous en a 
co4te beaucoup de respecter: sur le revere 
de Tun d'euz, nous avons exprimft le re¬ 
gret que nous causait Tabsence de Tau- 
teur. La bonne servante nous engageait 
vlvement 4 fioire le voyage d^Abbotsford, 
04 nous devions trouver Sir Walter Scott 
au sein de sa famllle, dans un charmant 
hermitage. Alles* .Messieurs, disait- 
elle; mon maitre est toujours enchant^ 
de recevoir des Fraaqais: vous lui ferez 
plaisir, et vous verres que ses filles par- 
lent aussl bien votre longue que la leur.*' 

Blanqui was much tempted to ven¬ 
ture, but his better genius interfe¬ 
red, and he excuses himself on the 
mxmnd of want of time; on which 
be moraliaes thus: 

Toujours rhomme est retenu sur la 
terre par quelques motifs de dependence ; 
et les plddrs de Fame ne sont pas plus 
exempts de mdange que les jouissances 
du Cfsur. 

Edinburgh appeared quite deserted 
to him, after this incident; and af¬ 
ter treating us with a chapter on 
Highlanders, borrowed from Colonel 
Stewart, he resumes his route to 
England. Nothing remarkable oc¬ 
curred on his journey to London, ex¬ 
cept that he was cbaiged two guineas 
for his bed at York, having unfor¬ 
tunately invaded the town during 
the Musical Festival. We see no¬ 
thing so amusing in his account of 
London as his visit to the Mena¬ 
gerie in the Tower. He paid his 
money, and grumbles very much at 
the disappointment ci receiving no 
value for it. The lions were very 
poor indeed. But he found some 
consolation in a metaphysical specu¬ 
lation on the question, For what 
purpose Nature had created a boa- 
constrictor ?’* 

QueU monstres la nature a cr^s- U ! 
Dans quel but ? Qxd me cUra le bieq 
qu'ils font sur la terre ? 
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Aa he receives no answer to this 
question, the snakes are dedbred 
useless j and, flattered with his 8UO« 
cess on this point, he propounds a 
•similar inquiry, touching the nfllity 
of the beef-eaters, who were acting 
as his ciceroni. 

Qui me dira ausst poiwqaoi oes ridi¬ 
cules haUebardters nous aceompagnent ? 
£st-ce que nous avons bseoin d'eux pour 
traverser des court oil il n'y a perspnne F 
Sans doute on ne craint pas que nous 
emportions un,canon, iri une ^sse de 
flxsils, ni les beaux instnimans de torture 
de la flotte invincible, ni les joyaUx de 
la couronne, ^al nc u voient trovers 
d'une grille de fir^ (who knows but the 
beef-eaters may have taken him Ihr a 
second Colonel Blood.) Sommes-noua 
des Parlementaires qui se pr^sentent dans 
une place assidg^e; ou des dtrangers qui 
viennent visiter uq etabllssement public ? 

The only answer which the inex¬ 
orable beef-eater made to this appeal 
was, to demand a douceur of a wil¬ 
ling for showing him the spot where 
Lady Jane Gray and Anne Boleyn 
were beheaded. 

Of the state of English literature, 
or politics, he seems to be profound¬ 
ly ignorant; but he has the good 


sense to say nothing about them; an 
example vniidh it would be well if 
other t^l^▼ellerB, ** foreign and do¬ 
mestic," ai the journals s^, ifould 
more frequently imitate. He visits 
the theatriq, however, walks over the 
Parks, weeps into Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, and perflpnns the other visits of 
ceremony, which a residence of a few 
days in London enables a man to ac¬ 
complish. He then sets off for Brigh¬ 
ton, and closes his book with a com¬ 
pliment to Fnmoe. 

We do not know how the book 
may do in France,- but we have sel¬ 
dom seen one in iH^h, with so little 
that is actually falm or disagreeable, 
there is such a complete absence of 
any thing that can be Of the slightest 
service in conveyhig to the french 
an idea of the actual state of Eng¬ 
land. Except the outside of towns 
and public ouildings, he seems to 
have seen absolutely nothin • and, 
with the assistance of ^rsyth's 
Beauties of Scotland, the Picture of 
London, and a common road-book, 
might, have manufactured his tome 
equally well, without having ever 
quitted the Marais, or endangered his 
person in the Hibernia steam-Wt. 


HAROtKAI. WOTSS TO ME ROOEBB* ** HUMAN LIFV." 

f First JSdii* 12mo,J 

Page 8.—A FEW short years—.and then these sounds shall hail,*' && &c. 

The idea of the rin^ng of bdla attending each particular epoch of life, is 
most simple and beautifm. There could not posnbly have been a more ap¬ 
propriate commencement for a poem like ** Human Life." 

Page 16.—.^* Long With his friend, in generous enmity; 

Pleading, insisting in his plaee to die." 

Mr Rogers is an admirer of Dryden, and not unfl^uently copies his ve^ 
faults. The first line of a couplet should never terminate with a syllable 
that must be pronounced short, as does the one above. Dryden and Kogers 
commit this repeatedly. A trisyllable ends a verse occsdomdly in a very 
pleasing manner, but then it must be the last line of a ccmplet,—qu, a little 
below; 

Page 17.—^' Sun, moon, and stars—the land, the sea, the sky. 

To him shine out as *twere a gsllaaff*** 

And here, as it is cited, I will remark, that the expression shine ouf* 
(which form has sometimes been censor^) is pesfeetly dasiieal* Ssc ACfcA. 
JProm. 1119* CEd> Biopf.J 

» ■■■! > III hiinse Vinl^AfeTwei 

Page 18^* Making i4ght bsSnUfliL" 

Similarly ssiA S h i tape s r e; 

. . m * * What may this mean 7 

That thou, dtad corse, sgain is complete sted, 

Bevisit^st thus the s^mpeee of the moon, 

Making night bidSQUB V^mmSarnlstt 
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Marginal Motes to Mr liogef's' ** Itaman C^ct* 

Page 31—** Then come those ftiU confldings of the post.** 

This is a gdlden line; Those of Mr Rogers* readers, who are under the 
influence of we tender passion, will And in it food for much agreeable me* 
ditation. 

Page S3—** DoobUf^ his pleamires, and Ids caam dividing.** 

In the second edition, Iflmo, Mr R. here inserted the following lines 
(1 ^uote ^om memory.) 

** in^nalng hfan hack, when miqffUi^ in the throng. 

Back flom a world we love, alasT too long. 

To flrealde happiness and hours of ease 
Blest with that charm^ the certainty to please.** 

Page 35. ■ ' ' !■ -i** with gentle violence.** 

8o Coleridge; 

** The gentle violence of joy.**.»»T&e Air#, 44. 

1 have Been tha expression elsewhere. 

Page 36.—-** These, with unequal footsteps following fast.** 

I 111 ■ ■** sequitarque patrem non possihus cequi9.**«F'i/'gi4 

page 46.^** Under the beech tree.’* 

In the Slid edit. ISmo, Mr R. idtered this to elm-tree.” 

Page 48.— —.—** In autumn at his plough.'* 

An elegant allu^on to a well-known historical fact. 

Page i&.—** Met and solicited, behold him now.**’ 

Here, in 2nd edit. 12mo, several lines were added. They are the follow-* 
ing(1 quote from memory.) 

** Quitting the humbler scene his fathers knew, 

The scene that Wisdom loves and Virtue too ; 

She who subsists not on the vain applause. 

Misjudging man now gives, and now withdraws. 

** *Twas morn; the sky-lark o'er the flirrow sung 
As ftom his lips the slow consent was wrung, 

As from the fields his fathers till’d of old. 

The plough they guided in an age of gold, 

Down by the bmh-wood side he turned his atiy : 

And now behold him, in an evil day. 

Serving the state again, Ac.** 

Page 49.— ,■ .i ■!■■■** To his hearth again. 

Again with honour to his hearth restor’d.” 

Mr R. seems to delight in this kind of repetition. See last line, p. 31—> 
11th 1. p. 38—11th 1. p, 41—13th 1. p. 42—^Sd 1. p. 48—4th 1. p. 49—^7th 
1. p. 43--3d 1. p. 50—ISth 1. p. 56—11th 1. p. 59. 

Page 50—** The humblest servant,” Ac. 

In the 2d. ed. 12mo. Mr R. aubatituted the word ** lowliest” for ** hum¬ 
blest. There is a refined accuracy in this alteration, for the term hum¬ 
ble” is most properly applied to die habit of mtnd, and ** lowly” to condition, 
or station^ ■ 

Pefge 58.—** Ifiiars glide away untold—.'Tis still the same, 

As fresh, as fair, as on the day it came!” 

Rogers, even in his **.Human Life,” appears as the 'Poet of Memory. 
ThisTs one instance it ; and the olraerviDg r^der may sdiect numerous 
others from the pages of that interesting poem. 

Page 53—** The village-clock strikes from the dbtsnt tower.” 

Is not the sound in this line remarkably suited to the sense ? Several 
vmilar examnles are to be found in the poem. 

It is scaredy necessary to remind the dasaieal reader of Bn 

TtTfMXfm AvTif fwwrw fc.rA., proeumbit humi bos, sere 

mere vires, arnica Into sub, Ac. fire. Our minus are palled early enough 
those trite, howeverbetutifal, passages. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

The celebrated Ugo Foscolo fs prepar* 
ing for publicution a Treatise of Italiaa 
Classical Poetry, which Is to consist of 
20 vols. Svo. 

Mr Bliss has in the press a Practical 
Treatise on Fruit Trees, from the Nur.- 
sery upwards; with a description and 
enumeration of ail the best Fruits now in 
cultivation; a futi definition of the Ap¬ 
ple-fly, commonly called the American- 
blight, which causes the canker in Apple- 
trees, and its ciTectual Remedy. 

Mr C. C. Western, M.P., has in the 
press Practical Ketriarks on the Ma¬ 
nagement and Improvement of Grass 
Lund, as far as relates to Irrigation, 
Winter-flooding, and Draining;” and 
likewise anew edition'of Remarks on 
Prison Discipline,” with plates; and an 
Appendix, containing a description of the 
Plans of a Prison to contain 500 persons ; 
with a Copy of a Bill to render persons 
possessed of |>ersonnl as well as real pro¬ 
perty, liable to serve on Juries for Coun¬ 
ties ; and an explanatory Statement of its 
objects and provisons. 

Three volumes of Legal Ana, with cu¬ 
rious portraits and engravings, will be 
published in November, under the title 
of Law and Lawyers.” It is intended 
to serve as a popular appendage to the 
Law library, with reference to the histo¬ 
ry, biography, and anecdote of the pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr George Downes, author of Letters 
from Mecklenburgh and Holstein, has 
just ready for publication a volume of 
poems, entitled Dublin University Prize 
Poems,** with Spanish and German Bal¬ 
lads, and other pieces. 

The Doctrine of Election, viewed in 
connexion with the responsibility of Man 
as a Moral Agent. By th^Rev. William 
Hamilton, D:D., of Strathblane, in 12mo* 

James Forbes: a Tale, founded on 
facts. 

Prayers founded on the Litutgy of the 
Church of England. 

The Confessions of a Gamester. 

Mr W. T. Brande has in the press, a 
Manual of Pharmacy, in one volume 
Svo. 

Early in the ensuing year will be pub¬ 
lished, in one volume 4to., Joannis MUtoni 
Angli De Doctrina Christiana, Lifari duo 
posthumi, nunc primum Typis Mandati, 
edente C. R. Sumner, M.A. At the same 
time will be published, uniform with the 
above, a Treatise on Christain Doctrine) 

VOL. XV. 


by John Milton, translated Bum the ori¬ 
ginal by Charles R. Sumner, M.A., Lib¬ 
rarian and Historiographer to his Miyesty, 
and Prebendary of Worcester. This im¬ 
portant and interesting posthumous work 
of Milton, and the translation, are now 
printing at theCambridge University press. 

The first volume of the Lectures of Sir 
Astley Cooper, Bart., on the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery, as delivered at 
St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospitals, with 
additional notes and cases, Frederick 
Tyrrell, Esq., Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

Old Heads upon Young Shoulders, a 
Dramatic Sketch in one act. By Thomas 
Wilson, teacher of dancing, author of the 
Danciad, &c. 

Dunallan, or the Methodisi Husband, 
in 3 vols. ISmo. By the author of The 
Decision,” “ Father Clement,” Ac. 

The Works of the Rev. John Newton, 
late Rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth, Ac., 
with a Lifo and View of his Character 
and Writings. By the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, A.M. A new Edition, in 6 vols. 
Svo. 

The History of Origins will shortly be 
published in a neat portable volume, com¬ 
prehending a collection of antiquities, his¬ 
torical facts, customs, political and social 
institutions, and national rites and pecu¬ 
liarities. 

Monsignor Marini, Prefect of the Va¬ 
tican Archives, has completed his Monu- 
menta Authentica Anglite* Scutiee, et 
Hiberniffi. This work will extend to 
eight volumes folio, and contains al>ovc 
five thousand Papal Letters, besides other 
precious documents, almost as numerous, 
of letters f^om our Kings and Queens, 
transcribed from the Autographs, from 
the time of Pope Honurius 111. A.D. 
1216 to a recent period. The whole are 
faithfully copied from the authentic re¬ 
gister of the Vatican, and none of them 
have been hitherto published. Such ar¬ 
ticles as have correctly appeared in Ry- 
mer and our historians are omitted in the 
present work. 

The Sisters of Kansfield, a tale for 
young women, tSe author of the 
Stories of Old Daniel,” Ac., is in the 
press. 

Fireside Scenes, by the author of the 
Bachelor and Married Man.” 

An outline Sketch of a new Theory of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants, by a Chris¬ 
tian Philosopher, is announced 

A History of Art, and of lU 

8 P 
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Professors, Upon a Teiy comprehensive 
scale, 18 preparing, by Mr George Soane, 
son of the distinguished architect of that 
name. The first division of the work 
will contain the History of Art, from its 
earliest dawn, tracing its progress and ad¬ 
vancement in the different branches of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, with 
critical dissertations upon the several 
schools. The second division will be de¬ 
voted to the Biography of Artists, and is 
proposed to form the most complete Dic¬ 
tionary of Painters, Architects, and Sculp¬ 
tors, ever offered to the English reader. 

Travis of General Baron Minutoli, 
in Lybia and Uppa Egypt, are an¬ 
nounced. 

The History of Italy, fTom the fall of 
the Western Empire to the extinction of 
the Venetian Republic, is preparing by 
George Perceval, Esq. 

A History of the French Revolution^ 
by A. Theirs and Felix Bodin, will speedi¬ 
ly be published in London. 

A Chronological History of the West- 
Indies is announced; by Capt. Thomas 
Southey, B.N. 

Letters of Horace Walpole to the Earl 
of Hertford, during his Lordship's Em¬ 
bassy in Paris; are printing. 

A display of the Commercial Power of 
Great Britain, by Charles Dupin, is in 
the press, under the direction of the au¬ 
thor. 

The Rev. Dr Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has in the 


press a work on the question rciativc to 
the author of the Icon Basilike,*’ in 
two Letters to hie Grace the Arthbishop 
of Canterbury. 

A History, Directory, and Gafctteer of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, is in 
ihe press. 

The Emigrant's Vdte-Book an4 Guide, 
with Recollections of Upper and Lower 
Canada during the late war, by Lieut. 
J. C. Morgan, will soon be published. 

Sermons and Charges, by Thomds Fan- 
shaw Middleton, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, with Memoirs of his Lire, are 
preparing. By H. D. Bonney, 8voi 

EDINBURGH. 

Preparing for publication, in a deat 
volume, foolscap 8vo. Don Giovanni, 
and other poems. 

Observations upon the Provisions of 
the Bill presented to Parliament, rela- 
lativc to the Trial ini a separate Tribunal 
of Issues of Fact, arising in actions in¬ 
stituted before the Supreme Civil Court 
of Scotland. By James Ferguson, Esq. 
Advocate. 

In the press, Ralph Gemmell, a Tale, 
by the Author of Helen of the Glen, 
18mo. with a fine Engraving. 

The Persecuted Family, by the Author 
of Helen of the Glen, ISmo. with a fine 
Engraving. 

Nearly ready. Bay Leaves, l>y J, C. 
Smith, one volume foolscap 8vo. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

CLASSICS. 

Homeric and Pindaric Lexicon. No¬ 
vum Lexicon Grsecum Etymologicum, 
Auctore Christ. Toh. Damm, i vol. 4to. 
i£.4it4i. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles, literally 
translated into English Prose, flrom the 
Greek Text of Brunck, with Notes. 2 
vols. Svo. 15s. boards. 

Cicero de RepubUca. Recovered Trea¬ 
tise of Cicero. Svo. 128. boards. 

EBUCATIOK. 

My Children's Diary* 1 voL 12mo. 

A Mother’s Portrait, sketched soon 
after her decease, for the study of her 
Children, \xf their surviving Parent. 1 
vol. 12mo, with a plate. 4s. fid. 

Bible History; or. Scripture its own 
Interpreter. By Mrs Sherwood. 2 b. fid. 
half-hound roan. 

Tte Child's Magazine. By Mrs Sher¬ 
is. fid. bshT-bottiid roau. 


A New School Atlas of Modern Geo¬ 
graphy. By L. C. Russell. 8vu. 12s. 

A practical Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English Language. 
By Peter Smith, A.M. Post Bvu. 10s. fid. 
boards. 

Exercises for Writing Greek Verse. Ts. 

A Key to the above. 3s. 

Elements of £xi)erimental Chemistry. 
By William Henry, M.D. 2 vols. Svo • 
d£.l»14s. 

A Philological Grammar of the English 
Language, in a Series of Lessons, contain¬ 
ing observations on Language, on more 
than one hundred Treatises of English 
Grammar, and on popular modes of 
Teaching. Demy Svo. fis. boards. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps, in¬ 
terspersed with Historical and other In- 
formation, with Questions for Exami¬ 
nation, by the late William Butler; and 
an Appendix, by whirii the Stars may be 
known, by Thomas Brown, Teacher of 
Writing. 12mo. fia. boor^ 
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FlKfi ARTS. 

PUkiqgton*s Dictionary of PalnteiSf re- 
viacd Bn4 corrected. S vole. 8vo. £«lii48. 

Picturesque Views of the Principal 
Monuments in the Cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, pear Paris; also a correct View 
of the FsTaclete, erected by Abelard t ac¬ 
companied with concise liescriptive No* 
tices. prawn by John Thomas Serres, 
Marine Painter to his Migesty and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
The wqrk contains ten coloured Views^ 
Atlas, ^o. 111 Is. sewed. 

GEKERAL I.ITZBATU11E. 

p 

Rational Recreations. Ss. 6d. in extra 
boards, with near forty engravings. 

View of the Literature of the South of 
Europe; by M. De Sismondi; translated 
with Notes, by Thomas RoBcoej Esq. 4 
large vqIs. 8vo. £.8iil68. 

Heton’s Pilgrimage of Jerusalem, firom 
the German of F. Stranss, with Notes 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 168. 
boards, 

Vol|. 1, 2, 3, and 4, of Voltaire^s Phi* 
lo 80 ph|cal Dictionary, to be comprised in 
six volumes, foolscap 8vo. £• lit 12s. bds. 

Translations and Imitations. By the 
Author of Ireland, a Satire. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

The Poetical Note-Book and Epigram- 
matiQ Museum. By George Wentworth. 
1 vol. royal IBmo. 7s. boards. 

The Prose and Poetical Works of 
Henry Kirke White, including his Life, 
with a Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. &s. 

0EOOB.AF1IY AND TOPOOHAPHT. 

Richmond and its Vicinity. 2 pocket 
vols. with Plates and Cuts.—4 b. extra 
boards. By John Evans, LL.D. 

Vignettes of Derbyshire- Post 8vo. 
6s. 6d. boards. 

Excursions in Cornwall. Royal 18mo. 
Fifty Plates, with Map, 15s.s or in demy 
9vo. with Proof Plates, jC.1ii48. 

OEOXOOY. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks, 
and an Essay on making Wine. By 
John MacCulloch, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HISTORY AND BIOORATHT. 

The History of Mexico, also Observa¬ 
tions as to Working the Mexican Mines 
by British Capital, Ac. By Nicholas 
Mills, Esq. 8vo. 10a. 6d. l^rds. 

The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 
A.M., including the Life of his Brother 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M., and Me¬ 
moirs of their Family. By the Rev. 
Henry Moore, only surviving Trustee of 
Mr Wesley*s MSS. 1 vol. 10s. fid. bds. 

Vols. 3, 4, and 6, of the Naval Histo¬ 
ry of Great Britain, with quarto volume 


of Plates, completing tho Work. By 
William James. A.2ti48. 

The Life and Writings of James Beat- 
tie, LL.D., including many of his Origi¬ 
nal Letters. By Sir Wm. Forbes, Dart. 
2 vols. 8vo. Lillis. 

Contemporary Biography, with 150 
Engraved Portraits. 3 vols. A*.2<>2s. 
boards. 

Memoirs of Goethe, author of Werter. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. Bvo., with 
a Portrait, £.lii4e. 

Some Ac!count of the Life and Writ¬ 
ings of the late Rev. Thomas Rennell. 
8vo, Is. 6d» 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Bail in Civil and Criminal Proceedings- 
By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
jC.litlB. boards. 

A Legal Dissertation, shewing that a 
Debtor may be arrested on mesne process 
for less than dC.15. By Charles Petera- 
dorff. Esq. 

A General Index to the Precedents in 
Civil and Criminal Pleading. By Charles 
PetersdorfT, Esq. 1 voL royal 8vo. 1 u U. 
boards. 

Dr Maclean*8 Evils of Quarantine Laws. 

Ifis. 

MEDICINE AND SURaERV. 

On the Injuries of the Spine and of the 
Thigh Bone, with nine Engravings. By 
Charles Bell. 1 vol. royal 4to. 16s. ex¬ 
tra boards. 

Medical and * Surgical Cases, selected 
during a practice of 38 years. By Ed¬ 
ward Sutlcffe. 8vo. 16 b. boards. 

Original Cases, illustrating the Uses of 
8tatho8ccq)e and Percussion in Diseases 
of the Chest. By John Forbes, M.D. 
8vo. I Os. fid. with plates. 

Practical Observations on Hydropho¬ 
bia, with a Review of Remedies, and 
Suggestions for its Treatment. By John 
Booth, M.D. 2s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Effects of 
Diosma Crenata, or, Buebu Leaves, in 
the Cure of Stricture, illustrated by 
Cases, with Directions. By Richard 
Reece, M.D. 28* fid. 

Translation of the New London Phar¬ 
macopoeia. By a Scotch Physician. 3s. fid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fourth Volume of Memoirs of the Li¬ 
terary and PhfloBophical Society of Man¬ 
chester, (New SeriM.) 12s. boards. 

Sixth Volume of Prize Essays and 
Transactions of the Highland Society of 
Scotland. 1 vol, 8vo. with Eight En¬ 
gravings. £.1 It 46. boards. 

First Volume of the Register of Arts, 
Sciences, ImprovementS| and Discoveries, 
fis, fid. in boards. 


4&2 Monthly List of New Publieaiiotts^ L^ct. 


1I08IC* 

The Beauties of HandeU 3 vols. on 
imperial. £.lii5s. each voU ; arranged by 
Mr Corpe. 

Nicholson's Flute Instructions) on an 
entire new System. 2 vols. price Ts. 6d. 
each. 

NATURAL history. 

Part 3d pf the Animal Kingdom. By 
the Baron Cuvier: with Engravings and 
Original Matter by the Translators. Ed¬ 
ward Griffith, FX.S.) and others. Demy 
4to. £.lii4s. each in royal 6vo. 

X.lii4e.; in demy 8vo.) plain) ISs. 

Zoological Researches in Java and the 
Neighbouring Islands. By Thomas Hors- 
field. M.D. 1 vol. royal 4to. £.Sii8s. 
boards. 

Flora Domestica. 1 voL 6vo. 18s. 
boards. 

Nature Displayed in the Heavens and 
upon the Earth. By Simeon Shaw, M-D. 
6 vols. royal 13mo. A'.SulOs. boards. 

Pan I, Vol. S, of Memoirs of the Wer¬ 
nerian S^iety. 10s. 6d. boards. 

NOVELS AND ROUANCES. 

Caprice, or Anecdotes of the Listowel 
Family. 3 vols. 18mo. £lii Is. boards. 

Tales of a TsavoUer. By the author of 
the Sketch Book. 8 vols. 6vo. ^.Iit4s. 

Tales of Modern Days. By Eliza Bar-, 
ber. Foolscap 8va 6s. bo^s. 

The Circle of Humour, or Comic 
Gleanings. 1 voL 18mo. 48. boards. 

The Insurgent Chief, or O'Halloran, 
an Irish historical tale of 1708. 3 vols. 
18mo. 18s. 

A Help to the Science of Mechanics. 
Optica, Astronomy, &c. By Alexander 
Stopson, M.A. Is. 6d- sewed. 

A Reply to the Letter of Sir Robert 
SepOings, KL, Surveyor of H.M. Navy, 
on Round Bows and Circular Stems. By 
Charles Ekins, Rear-Admiral. Is. 

Elements of the Art of Dyeing, with a 
Description of the Art of Bleaching. By 
Bertbolet. 8 vols. Svo. with Engrav¬ 
ings. jC.lir4s. boards. 

FOfiTBY, 

The Buccaneer and other Poems. By 
John Malcolm, late of the 42d Regiment. 
Foolscap Svob 6s. boerda. 

The Modetn Antique. By John Gom- 
pertz, Esq. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. 
By John Bowring. 1 vol. post 9vo. 
lOs. Gd. 

POLITICS AND political ECONOMY. 

Fortune on the English‘and Foreign 
Funds. 3s. 


Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Ireland. 8s. 

Captain Rock Detected. By a Munster 
Farmer. 8s. boards. 

Report of the Committee of the Society 
for the Mitigation and Orodusd Abolition 
of Slavery, an 84th June 18844 8s. 

thkolooy* 

The" Hebrew Bihla, points. £.11* Is. 

Ditto, with English opposite. £.1 nil 1*6. 

The Greek Testament, Text of Mills, 
with the readings of Griesback. 8s. 

Ditto, with English opposite. 18s. 

The Bible, New Testament, and Com¬ 
mon Prayer, in Greeks Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, French, and German. Pocket 
edition. 

A Free Inquiry into the supposed mi¬ 
raculous powers of the early Christian 
Church, with the ai^hor's Letter from 
Rome. By Conyers Middleton, D.D. 
8vo. 18s. boards* 

A Sermon preached at Consecra- 
tion of the Lord Bishop of Jamaica and 
of the Lord Bishop jm Barbadoes. By A. 
M. Campbell, M.A« 4to. 8s. 

A Manual of-F^ily Prayers. Is. 6d. 
bound, or fine papP, 3s. 

The Substance at Two Discourses up¬ 
on the nature of Faith. By a Prelate of 
the last century. 4to. Is. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Biblica, a select list of 
Books on Sacred Literature* By William 
Orme. 1 vol. 6vo. 18s. 

Unitarianism, philosophically and theo¬ 
logically examined. By the Rev. A. 
Kohtinan. 1 vol. Its. lioards. 

Sermons on the Fifty-first Psalm. By 
the Rev. J. Bull. 8vo. lOs. boards. 

A Letter to the Author of an Inquiry 
into the Studies and Discipline in the two 
Universities preparatory to Holy Orders in 
the Established Church. By a Graduate 
of Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Christ's Victoiy and Triumph in Hea¬ 
ven and Earth over and after death. By 
Giles Fletcher; with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author; printed firom the 
edition of 1610. Ss. boards. 

VOYASE8 AND TRAVELS. 

A Summary View of America. By an 
Englishman. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

EDINBURGH. 

Lizars* Anatomical Plates, Part VI. 
consisting of ten highly-finished Plates, 
demy folio size, representing a continu¬ 
ation of the Muscles and Joints of the 
I.ower Extremity, with 108 Pages of 
veiy closely-print^ Letter-Press Descrip¬ 
tion. 10s. plain, or £.ltilB. coloured 
after Nature. 

Port Vll. and Vlll. of Mr Lizars' 
Anatomical Plates are in a state of great 
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forwardneas* Those Parts consist of 14 
Plates, representing the Anatomy of the 
Human Brain, coloured after Nature, and 
the Contents oie as fotlour 

FAST Til. 

Plait /• General View of the Ner¬ 
vous System, representing the C^brum, 
Cerebellum, Spinal Marrow, and Spinal 
Nerves, with thc^ filood-Ve8Bel8.^P/ff/c 
//• Lateral View of the Cerebrum, Cere¬ 
bellum, and Cervical Portion of the Spi¬ 
nal Marrow, with the Nerves issuing Srom 
the latter, and several of the Blood-Ves¬ 
sels of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum.^ 
Platt III. View of the Dura Mater, 
with the Middle Meningeal Artery, and 
Superior Longitudinal Sinus; together 
with a representation of the Convolutions 
of the Uight Hemisphere, the Tunica 
Arachnoidca, and Pia Mater, and also the 
Blood-Vessels—P/o/c IV. Section -of 
the Right Hemisphere of the Cerebrum, 
in level with the Corpus Callosum, so as 
to exhibit the latter with its Arteries, the 
Falx Cerebri withr the Superior and In¬ 
ferior Longitudinal Sinuses, and the Ci* 
neritious and Medullary Substances of 
the V. Horizontal Section 

of both Hemispheres of the Cerebrum, 
parallel with the Corpus Callosum, so as 
to exhibit the Centrum Ovale Vieussenii. 
Perpendicular Section of the Cerebellum, 
representing the.'Arbor Vitae, Fourth Ven¬ 
tricle, Valve of Vieussens, and Corpora 
Quadrigemina. Section of Medulla Ob¬ 
longata to represent the Columns of the 
Spinal Marrow.— VI. Tjateral 
Ventricles cut open, to show their three 
Cornua, and various ’bodies contained 
therein, also their Partition and Foramen 
of Communication—jPAife VII. Illus¬ 
trates various portions, as the Septum 
Lucidum, the Fornix, the Choroid Plex¬ 
uses, the Velum Interpositum of Holler, 
the Corpora Striata, the Thalami, the 
Commissure Mollis, the Anterior and Pos¬ 
terior Commissures, the Third Ventricle, 
the Pineal Gland, the Corpora Quadrige¬ 
mina, the Infundibulum, the Pituatary 
Gland, and the several Cerebral and Cere- 
belHc Nerves. 

PART VIIT. 

Plait VIII. View of the Corpora Stri¬ 
ata, Thalami, Pineal Glnnd, Corpora Qua. 
drigemina, and the Tentorium—Piste 
IX. View of the CoTpora €triata, Thala- 
mi, Pillars of the Fornix, Anteriorand Pos. 
terior Commissures, Pineal Gland, Cor. 
poru Quadrigemina, Inferior Cornu of 
Liateral Ventricle, Cerebellum, with Dt- 
visioQ of Superior Longitudinal into two 
Lateral Sinuses—Plate X. View of the 
Basis of the Brain, with the difibrent Ce¬ 
rebral and Cerebellic Nerves, together 
with the Branches of the Internal Carotid 
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and Vertebral Arteries.—JVate XI. View 
of the Interior of the Basis of the Skull 
lined with the Dura Mater, showing its 
DupUcatures, the Pituatary Gland, and 
the emergence of the various Cerebral 
and CercbelUc Nerves; and also the en¬ 
trance of the Internal Carotid and Ver. 
tebral Arteries, with the diflbrent Sinu¬ 
ses—Plafc XII. View of the Basis of 
the Brain, to illustrate the course of the 
Medullary Fibres.— XIII. View 
of the Superficies of both Hemispheres, 
representing the various convolutions.— 
Plate XIV. Per]iendicular Section of 
the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and Medulla 
Oblongata, illustrating the course of the 
Medullary Fibres^ the Fifth Ventricle, 
the Third Ventricle, the Iter a Tertio ad 
Quartum Ventriculum, the Commlssuni 
Magna, the Commissura Anterior, Tom- 
missura Posterior, the Fornix, the ^\‘lUIn 
Interpositum, the Vena Magna Galleni, 
the Torcular Herophili, the 8ii|)cri<jr 
Longitudinal Sinus, and the InternalCaro- 
tid Artery, with some of its brunches. 

Gulielmi Harvii Exercitationcs dc hfa- 
ter Cordis et Sanguinis; Quas Notts 
PancuUs Instruendas Curavit Thomas 
Hingston, M.D., Societ. Reg. Med. Fd- 
inb. Socius ; nunc ex Coliegio Bogina: 
Cantab. Svo. lOs. 5ck 

The Poetical Scrap Book, consisting of 
an original selection of English Poetry, 
containing many Pieces not generally 
known, and including a few never before 
published. By W. Clapperton. is. bds. 

The Scotsman's Library; being a com¬ 
plete collection of Anecdotes and h'oets 
relative to Scotland, and Scotsmen in nil 
ages. By James Mitchel4 LL.D. 10s. 6il. 
bound. 

The Rhetorical Reader, consisting of 
choice specimens in Oratorical Composi- 
tion in Prose and Verse; to which are 
prefixed, M. Walker's rules on Rloculiuii, 
pointing the Pauses, Emphases, and In¬ 
flections, suitable to every variety of Sen¬ 
tence, Illustrated by apposite examplcfr. 
By J. H. Hindmoreh, teacher of Elocu¬ 
tion. Second £dition. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut. Colonel 
John Diackader, of the Comeronian Re* 
giment, and Deputy-governor of Stirling 
Castle, affording an interesting account of 
the v^oos Sieges, Battles, and Services 
in which he was engaged on the Continent, 
and daring the Rebellion in Scotland of 
17L5 ; compiled from the original MSS. 
so as to present a complete view of the 
Histozy and Character of that pious and 
brave Officer. By Andrew Crichton, 
author of the Memoirs of the Rev. John 
Blackader." Post Svo. 7 h. 6d. boards. 

A Guide to the land's Table, in the 
Catechetical Form; to which are added. 
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An Address to Applicants Ibr Admission 
to it, and some Meditations to aid their 
Devotions. By Heniy, Belfrage, D.D. 
Minister of the Gospel, Falkirk. 6d. 

Beport upon, and Objections to, the' 
Judicature Bill. By a Committee of the 
Faculty of Procurators before the High 
Court of Admiralty. 2s. 6d. 

A Portrait of Mr Vandenhoff, in the 
Character of Hamlet. Engraved in the 
best line manner. By Mr Horsburgh, 
from a Miniature, by Mr W, Stewart 
Watson. Proofs on India paper, lOs. 6d. 
Prints, ds. 

Christ's Last Prayer with h!s Disciples, 
or a Series of Sermons on the 17th Chap¬ 
ter of St. John's Gospel. By the Rev. 


John Jefikrson, Kendal. 6vo. lOs. 6d. 
boards. 

A Letter to Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, 
P.B.S.E. &c. Containing Observations 
on the Vitrified Forts. And a Review 
of what has been addressed to Sir Wal¬ 
ter, on these siiigular remains, by Dr 
McCulloch, in his recent publication on 
the Highlands, and Western Islands. 
By Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S. 
London and Edinbuigh, &c. Illustra¬ 
ted by an Engraving of the Forts. 8vo. 
2s. stitched. 

A Letter to the Bight Hon. George 
Canning, on the State of the Navy, and 
the Foreign Relations of Great Britain. 
By a friend of the Navy. Is. fid. 
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.EUROPE. 

FnAifCE.—Important events have ta¬ 
ken place in this country since our last 
publication. Louis XVIIL is dead, and 
is succeeded by his brother, the Count 
d'Artois, now Charles X. of France.. 
The demise of Louis, which had been 
long predicted, took place on Thursday, 
the 17th ulU Notwithstanding of his 
age, and the accumulation of his bodily 
infirmities, he seems to have lingered out 
to the last struggle of ez|firing nature, 
and according to the French papers, to 
have been perfectly conscious of his ap¬ 
proaching death, which be met with 
great mental firmness and resignation. 
Charles X. is nearly 67 years of age. 
The following are the other members of 
the House of Bourbon, of the male sex, 
in the order of their succession to the 
French throne i 

1. Louis Antoine, Due d'Angouleme, 
(now Dauphin,) bom August 6,1775, 

2. Henry, Due de Bourdeaux, son'of 
the Due de Berri, born Sept. 29, 1820. 

3. Louis Philippe, Due d'Orleans, bom 
October 6, 1773, who married Maria 
Amelia, daughter of the King of Sicily, 
by whom he has male issuer 

4. Ferdinand, Due de'Chartres, born 
Sept. 3,1810. 

5. Louis Charles, Due de Nemoens, 
bom Oct. 25, 1814. 

6. Francis Ferdinand, Due de Join- < 
viUe, bom August 14, 1818. 

7. Charles Ferdinand, Due de Fen- 
thievre, bom January 1, 1820 ; and 

8. Henry Eugene, Due de Aumale, 
bora June 16, 1822. 

Of that illustrious branch of the Bour¬ 


bons, the House of Conde, there is but 
one individual remaining, Louis Henry 
Joseph, Due de Bourbon, bom April 13, 
1756, who is the ninth in the succession 
to the French Crown. 

On Wednesday, 23d, the remains of 
Louis XVI11, were removed in great 
amoral pomp from Paris to St Dcniir. 
The coffin was deposited in the Chapel 
of St Louis, where it will remain for 
some time before it is interred. fhe 
throng was immense in the streets lead¬ 
ing from the Tuilcries towards St, Denis, 
but though the gens d'armes were not 
employed as usual, order and decency 
prevailed. On the Monday following, 
the new King made his public entry into 
Paris. He was attended by a grand 
cortege and vast concourse from the bar¬ 
rier, where he had the keys gf the city 
presented to him, with an address from 
the Municipality, to the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, where he w'as addressed 
w'ith a profusion of pious iocense, by the 
Archbishop of Paris and his clergy, and 
thence to the Tuileries, He received 
upwards of 400 petitions on his way, 
and bring on horseback, conversed fa¬ 
miliarly with several of the petitioners. 

The death of Loujs has caused no al¬ 
teration in t^, Fyench ministry, and 
Charles has oecjiued his intention to 
change nothing ^f what was established 
by his predeoeasor. The first act of his 
government,, namely, n decree abolish¬ 
ing the cepiorshlp of the press, has given 
the higbast satisfaction throughout the 
country, and the people augur from this 
liber^ty on the part of the sovereign, a 
long continuance of prosperity and peace. 
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Spain— -Before the late deaperate at* 
tempts made by the Constitutionalists 
upon the Spanish coast, Ferdinand was 
so fully sensible of the little popularity 
which he hud acquired, and of the total 
impossibility of maintaining himself with¬ 
out foreign aid, that he applied for a 
prolongation of the residence of the 
French troops in Spain. The request 
was of course grant^, and the Marquis 
of Talaru and Count d'Ofalia having t^n 
appointed FJenipotenUaries by both Go¬ 
vernments to discuss and fix the terms 
and period of this new occupation, it 
was settled that it should extend to the 
1st of January 1895; that the number 
of troops should remain the same os be¬ 
fore, 45,000 men, and that, besides the 
places formerly holden by the French, 
they should garrison the cities of Sara¬ 
gossa and Cordova. The consideration 
which Ferdinand pays, or undertakes to 
pay, for their assistance, is 2,000,000 
francs per montK. The Convention to 
this efiibct was signed on the 30th of 
June^ and the ground on which the de¬ 
lay is demanded and conceded is stated 
in the preamble to be, because his Ca¬ 
tholic Majesty conceived that, in order 
to have time to complete the organiza¬ 
tion of his army, a prolongation of the 
residence of the French troops would 
be useful.'’—There is no doubt, after 
what has lately happened, that this ap¬ 
plication will not be the lost. 

The miserable state of Spain seems to 
be greatly aggravated, by the late abor¬ 
tive attempt at its liberation. The fury 
of the party whom the French maintain 
in power, has been raised to a pitch 
hitherto unparalleled, and seems verging 
on a system of open massacre, similar 
to that lately carried on by the Turks 
against the Greeks. A mandate, issued 
by the Minister of Police, appears abso¬ 
lutely to authorise such a course, since 
they look more like orders for a general 
massacre than instructions to officers of 
the civil power for a strict performance 
of their duty. Heiicreforth,*' says be, 
“ let every one tremble, who, iu serving 
my orders, does not act according to my 
proper spirit. Religion and the King 1 
these are the august and truly sacred 
objects, whose defence, Stability, and 
gloiy, are entrusted to the Police: trea¬ 
son and crime ore the horrible monsters, 
whose absolute extermination is our 
principal duty. To aid and to protect, 
with all our force, the loyal defenders of 
the Sovereign; to seek his enemies every¬ 
where; to follow them wherever they 
endeavour to hide themselves; to intro¬ 
duce ourselves into their most secret ca¬ 
verns, and persecute them to their total 


exterminations these ate the tneam of 
arriving at the desired end. Unhappy 
he, who, ftom this day henceforward, 
separates himself from this path a single 
step, a single line I The stroke of a thun¬ 
derbolt fWim a dark cloud is not more 
speedy than the castigation which will 
overtake him 1” This system is not yet 
downrightly acted upon; but still exe¬ 
cutions, Sometimes with and sometimes 
without the forms of law, are multiplied 
in every quarter of Spain. The national 
militia, once supposed the bulwark of the 
monarchy, are disbanded, and obliged to 
deliver up their arms ; and] their place is 
attempted to be supplied by a body call¬ 
ed the Royalist Volunteers, composed of 
the most furious zealots of the faction ; 
but even these are not presenting them¬ 
selves in great numbers. 

Russia— The Emperor of Russia has, 
by an Imperial ukase, ordered a levy of 
two men out of every 500 persons in his 
dominions, which, taking the whole |>o- 
pulation at fifty millions, will produce 
200,000 recruits. The manifesto issued 
on the occasion says, that this force is in¬ 
tended to replace the vacancies occasiemed 
in his armies and fleets by the ordinary 
diminutions,” and the Retirement «if the 
soldiers who had completed their time of 
service. 

Gheecz:.— We have of late received 
various and contradictory accounts from 
this quarter, from which it Is difficult to 
collect the real state of aflhirs. It ep* 
pears, however, to be established beyond 
doubt, that, in the beginning of August, 
the Greeks had encountered the Turkish 
squadron, under the command of tho 
Captain Pacha, whom they had entirely 
defeated, destroying one ship of the line, 
one frigate, several corvettes, and a num¬ 
ber of smaller vessels. The Egyptian 
expedition against Greece sail^ from 
Alexandria on the 3d August; and the 
Greeks were fitting out a squadron of 100 
vessels, for the purpose of attacking it. 

ASIA. 

East Indies. —The latest advices 
from Bombay ore to the 21st of June, 
which bring some interesting accounts of 
the progress of the war against the Bir- 
mese. It appears they have been com¬ 
pelled to evacuate Assam, their recent 
conquest. On the 8th Maivh, the British 
troops entered Oowhatty, the ca;fital, and 
seem to have been genei^ly received as 
deliverers. The enemy had, during the 
preceding night, evacuated the whole of 
their sto^ades in and adjoining'to Gow- 
hatty, and retired, as was reported, to 
Roo^, to join a considerable body of 
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Binnose at that placa. A few loaded iron 
guua, a pair of colours^ and a dead body, 
drendflilly mutilated, were found in the 
place. The Birmese, it was said, had, 
the day before their retreat, blown four¬ 
teen Assamese chiefs flrom the cannon's 
mouth* The 'British expedition directed 
against Rangoon, the p^ncipal sea-^rt 
of the Birmese, succeeded in its object, 
and took possession of the place after no 
great resistance from the forts and bat¬ 
teries ; but the Birmese continued to 
make a resistance in the neighbourhood 
in small detached parties. On the other 
hand, the Birmese had gained some suc¬ 
cesses on the side of Chittagong, where 
there was a very small Company's force 
to oppose them; and two large ships be¬ 
longing to BomlYay had been ordered to 
proceed foom iVIadras to Chittagong, with 
• troops to meet the enemy in that quarter. 
The opinion prevails at Bombay that, 
IVom the plan of resistance adopted by 
the Birmese, although the issue of the 
contest could hardly be doubtful, its du¬ 
ration would be much greater than had 
been at first anticipated. 

AFRICA. 

Cafe CoAST.^-^Dispatches have been 
received from Cape Coast Castle, dated 
the 13th and 18th of July, announcing 
the highly gratifying intelligence that the 
Ashantecs were signally defeated in a ge¬ 
neral action on the 11th of July. It ap¬ 
pears that their temporary success had 
raised tlieir hopes of conquest to the high¬ 
est pitch. The barbarian Sovereign, Asaai 
Tootoo Quamina, with whom Mr Du¬ 
puis negoclated, is dead. His brother, 
urho succeeded him at the moment of 
victory over the late Sir Charles McCar¬ 
thy, resolved to march down to the coast 
immediately, with an overwhelming force, 
and drive the English into the sea. He 
came accordingly with an army of 18,000 
men ; but before he made his attack, in 
full confidence of his approaching triumph, 
be sent a taunting message to the Castle, 
telling them, tlut though they might 
raise their walls, and strengthen their 
fortifications, nothing should prevent him 
fVom overthrowing and destroying them. 
With savages like himself these menaces 
might have produced some effect in the 
way of intimidation, imt on the English 
garrison they were of». urse wasted. Vi¬ 
gorous preparations were made for resis¬ 
tance, and, when the enemy appeared In 
force under the walls, all was ready for 
his reception. After some days, during 
which his purpose seems to have varied, 
a general attack was commenced at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and continued 
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tyntil six in the evening, when the barba¬ 
rians fell back in disorder, having sus¬ 
tained a veiy heavy loss. Our black 
auxiliaries fought with great bravery, 
though it was necessaiy to drive them to 
their post at the point of the bayonet. 
The battle was fought within three qnor. 
ters of a mile fh>m the shore. On the 
12th and 13th some skirmishes took place 
with detachments of the enemy, in which 
thay were again defeated with loss. One 
of the first results of our success was, the 
release of Mr Williams, who had so long 
been detained a prisoner by. the Ashantees. 
After the defeat the Ashantee army broke 
up, and dispersed in every direction. The 
Kuig rc\<.'nged himself for his discomfi¬ 
ture by beheading four of the Chiefs, 
whom he had retaken after they had de¬ 
serted from him. The British loss is 
very trifling. One officer only is killed, 
Lieutenant Swanzy, of the Royal African 
corps, and seven rank and file are wound¬ 
ed. ' The unorganised force of negroes in 
our service lost a total of i02 rank nnd 
file killed, and 440 rank and file wounded. 
Lieut—Col. Sutherland, who commanded 
the British forces on the day of the vic¬ 
tory, came home with the disp'itches in 
the Thetis frigate. The charge hud there¬ 
fore devolved on Cokmel Grunt. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico. —The rash enterprise of Au¬ 
gustin Iturbide, the discarded Emperor 
of Mexico, to disturb the existing Go¬ 
vernment of that country, has terminated 
in his capture and death. It appears that 
he landed with a few followers, at Soto 
la Marina, on the 15th of July lust; and 
the official Gazette of Mexico gives an 
account of his apprehension on. the 19tb, 
w'hich was immediately followed by his 
execution the same evening, at six o'clock, 
at the city of Padilla, without any other 
ceremony than that of reading to him a 
decree of Congress of the 28th April, put¬ 
ting him without the pale of the law, and 
providing for his instant death, should he 
ever be found within the Mexican terri¬ 
tory. What he had expected or con¬ 
templated only appears from a proclama¬ 
tion issued on Ids landing, in which he 
says, he does not return as Emperor, but 
as a soldier and a Mexican, in order to 
contribute, by his counsel and his sword, 
to the preservation of the liberty and 
independence of the state, against de¬ 
signs of the mother-country and the Holy 
Alliance. The Mexican Congress, how¬ 
ever, had evidently given him no atidlt 
for his professions, and he seems to hikve 
made no sort of provision to proceed in 
defiance to opposition, but to have run 
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bliodly on hit fate* He does not appear 
to have mustered any adherents; but to 
have been quietly taheii and shot, olnnoat 
as soon as he Isjided. The sudden ex* 
tinction of this enterprise by the Ameri¬ 
can rulers displays an energy and vigi¬ 
lance which will greatly commend them 
to foreign powers, and will pave the way 
A>r the recognition of their independent 
authority. 

The Meiican Government, to shew 
their moderation, have brought forward 
a proi308ition in Congress for settling a 
pension of 8000 dollars on his widow, 
who, with two qf his qbUdren, was the 
sharer of his calamitous expedition, and 
almost the siwctatress of his death. 

Peru.'—I f the Hoyalists in Peru* had 
continued united, th^ might have pro¬ 
longed the struggle; their dissensions, 
however, have put the cause which th^ 
support in a fair way to be speedily alto¬ 
gether ruined. Intelligence concerning 
the afiUirs of that country that cab be de« 
pended upon, haB.>een brought by the 
Lion schooner, which sailed from Cartha- 
gena on the Sd of August, bringing letters 
and papers from Santa Fe de Bogota to 
the 2Uth‘of July. These papers contain 
two dispatches from Bolivar, one dated 
Iluanchas, the 12th of May, and the 
other the middle of the same month. The 
lirst fully confirms the defection of O- 
lancta and his army from the Spanish 


cause, to adopt tbit of the Independents, 
which had been previously reptwM hi 
country fhrni various quarters. It 
pears that Garsulla, whom he had pte- 
viottsly drihated, and made prisoner, wia 
a Spanish denetat, sent against him ^ 
the Vfeeroty, JJi Serna. The junction of 
Valdes wiBi Ufa’Viceroy, which the sue- 
cesi of Olaueta had rendered necessary, 
would lay Lima open to the advance of 
Bolivar. The second dispatch expressed 
a confident expectation, that, afto* having 
been joined by the rrinforcements on their 
way, Bolivar would be able to put an end 
to the campaign befbre the close of the 
month. His force, at the above date, is 
stated in the private letteraftom Cartha- 
gena at 14,000 men ; and It wasaupposed 
that in afewdaysafttf he would be joined 
by considerable reinforcements ftm l*a- 
nama. About 4000 more troops, under 
the command of Oenerdl Vallsco, were to 
soil ft-om Carthagena on the 4th alt. for 
Chogres, and thence to proceed by way 
of Panama to Peru. One of the letters 
by the Lion, dated Bogota, July 19, states 
that the President Bolivar, resolved to set 
an example of devotion to the national 
cause, bad sent to Congress an oiPer to 
surrender up to the use of the Republic 
the income of 30,000 dollars which had 
been assigned to him by an act of Con¬ 
gress. 
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House of Lords.—-J une 10.—The 
Bishop of Raphoe presented a petition 
from the parish of ftilmore, and signed 
liy all the inhabifaht householders, pray¬ 
ing for a law to enable them to provide 
for their poor by a voluntary assess¬ 
ment.—This is, we believe, the first step 
that has been taken towards a lugal pro¬ 
vision for the Irish poor. 

The Irish Insurrection Att was read a 
third time; Earl DamlCy and the Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdown adurdtting its necesrity, 
w'hile they lamented and deprecated t^ 
policy which rendered such a measure 
necessary. Lord Holland opposed the 
measure altogether, but did not divide 
the House. 

The Earl of Llverponl moved the se¬ 
cond reading of the Irish Tithes Bill. 
The Earl of Kingston opposed it, as un¬ 
duly {hvourable to the Clergy. The 
Bishop of Limerick vindicated the Irish 
Chv^ in a long and very able speech. 
He'^Eposed the exaggeration of its wealth 
which hod been put forth, advisedly as¬ 
serting, that no Bishop In the South of 
ror.. xr. 


Ireland (the only part with which he 
was acquainted) ei^oyed an income of 
j£.5,000 a-year, while the average of their 
emoluments was below £.3,000. He de¬ 
nied any knowledge of the existence of 
one non-resident clergyman, possessed of 
a living in the arch-diocese of Cashel | 
pointed out the fallacious ajipeerance of 
pluralities, of which so much had been 
said, by showing thal^ in one case, the 
pluralist incumbent of an union of six 
parishes derived but |£.t60 a-year ftom 
them all. He then proceeded to contract 
the advantage which the country derived 
from the residence and expenditure of the 
Clergy, with the evUs produced by the 
Blmost Universal abrace of the Lay Pro* 
prietcra. Lord King ridiculed the Bight 
Rev. Pnlate^s defei^ bf Bie Irish Church, 
08 by much too cotn]dete. Bill read. 

]5-i—The Scotch Judicature Bill was 

The order for hearing counsel against 
the Equitable Loan Bill was diKhaiged, 
upon a division, a mqjori^ of S6 to 17* 
The Bin was then ordmd to be read a 
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Mpond time, by m mBjenitj of 17 to ] 4. 
lo;^ twofold dlMumdon which led to 
tldlMdivieionB, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Xtodeedale, and iha Earl of. Lauderdale, 
warmly oppoied the meaBure, the Earl of 
Hardwick alone speaking in its favour. 
The Earl of Liverpool professed to ap¬ 
prove of the principle o( the measure, 
but declared that he saw many objections 
$0 the details. 

The Bankrupt Laws Amendment Bill 
was read a third timep 

7'he Lord Chancellor alluded to the 
difficulty of the subject, and adverted to 
the new clauses which had been added; 
the most important is the one empower¬ 
ing the commissioners to sign a bank¬ 
rupt cefti/icate; notwithstanding the dis¬ 
sent of perverse creditors. 

Lord Holland brought in a bill to en¬ 
able the Duke of Norfolk and his Deputy 
to execute the offices of Earl Marshal and 
Deputy Earl Marshal of England, without 
taking the oath of supremacy. The Bill 
was read a first time. 

The Irish Clergy Residence Bill was 
read a third time. Lord King having un¬ 
successfully attempted to superadd a 
clause disqualifying all incumbents, non¬ 
resident during six weeks, from suing for 
tithes* 

Upon the committal of the Marine In¬ 
surance Bill, the Lord Chancellor gave no¬ 
tice, that he should propose, either in the 
shape of additional clauses or of a sup¬ 
plementary measure, certain protections 
for the creditors of the new joint compa¬ 
nies. The principal of these be explained 
to be, the enrollment of the names of the 
proprietors, the continued liability of the 
> persons originally enrolled, and the power 
reserved to the creditor to sue any two 
prpprietors whom he might think proper 
• to select for that purpose. Their lord- 
ships had a conference with the Commons 
in the Painted Chamber upon the Va¬ 
grant Act, which was agreed to, the 
clauses objected to by the Lower House 
being given up. 

21.—The Earl Marshalls Qualification 
Bin was read a third time and passed, 
su6 tiUntio. 

Earl Bathurst moved the. third read¬ 
ing of the Slave Laws QonsoUdation Bill. 
The Eari of Westmorland ofc^ted strong¬ 
ly to a clause, which prppo^ to forbid 
ibft transmission of slaves fhun island to 
Ishmd ; B clause which, he said, might 
pTQudice the slaves as much as their 
owners, by confining within inconvenient 
limits an overgrown population. He 
moved tbgt the Bill should be recommit- 
«d, to get rid of this clause. Eari Ba¬ 
thurst defoaded the clause as indispen¬ 
sable to protect the slaves fVom the most 
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cruel violation of their natural ties. The 
Earl of llosslyn supported thd amend¬ 
ment. Tbo Marquis of Lansdown de¬ 
clared that he looked upon the clause in 
question as the great recomniendution of 
the Bill. The amendment was negatived, 
and the Bill reod a third time and passed. 

On the motion of Lord Bexley, the 
Marine Insurance Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

24.—The Marquis of- Lansdown ex¬ 
pressed some surprise, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the intimation of an intention to re¬ 
cognize the Independent Government of 
South America,, given by Ministers at 
the commencement of the Session, Par¬ 
liament was to be permitted to separate 
without any thing having been done in 
the matter. The Earl of Liverpool ex¬ 
plained, that Ministers were merely wait¬ 
ing the arrival of proper information from 
the Commissioners who had been sent to 
South America. 

Lord Holland then brought under the 
notice of the Houses the protest of the 
Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of Ab¬ 
ingdon, to consider of which he hod had 
the House summoned. He spoke at 
great length, to show that that part of the 
Protest which ascribed the passing of the 
Earl MarshaPs Qualification Bill to a 
surprise, was unfounded, and succeeded 
in proving that the measure w'as not un¬ 
expected, that it was not introduced un¬ 
til some time after five o'clock, and that 
the attendance of members, when it pass¬ 
ed, was considerably greater than it was 
afterwards, when a penal law of great 
severity was agreed to. In conclusion, 
he moved a resolution declaratory of the 
foregoing fkets* The Duke of Newcastle 
and the Earl of Abingdon defended their 
conduct; the latter, however, explained 
that he was not disposed to adopt that 
part of the protest which ascrit^ the 
passing of the Earl Marshal's Bill to a 
surprise. The Lord Chancellor obser¬ 
ved, that though the passing of the Bill 
mi^ have been moved after five o’clock, 
its being taken out of its proper placo 
among the orders of the day would have 
the eflbct of a surprise. His Lordship 
proposed some amendments explanatory 
of this circumstance, which, with the Re¬ 
solution proposed by Lord Holland, were 
agreed to* 

Housz or Couifoira.—JHap 18.— 
Mr polcraft moved the repeal of the 
leather-tax, which he designated as an 
.impolitic and unproductive tax, only 
pn^ucing £.300,000.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer opposed the p^on, 
not because he did not admit ^^ce 
of the objections that had been u^d, 
but because be thou^t that, if tikere were 
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£.300,000 to spare, there were many 
taxes much more obje^lionable than the 
leather.tax. Lord Althorp, Sir J. New¬ 
port, Mr L. Maberly, Sir N, Colthurst, 
and Mr Maberly, severally supported the 


motion. The motion was eventually lost 
by the small majority of T1 to 55. 

Scott Parochial Slipmdt' ./let—-The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving 
that the House should resolve itself into 
a Committee on the above Act, took oc¬ 
casion to observe, that, a few years ago, 
the Legislature passed a bill for raising 
the stipends of the Scottish inferior cler¬ 
gy to the sum of £.150 per annum_ 

There was, however, in the Act which 
had been passed to ameliorate their si¬ 
tuation, a provision that had a very bad 
effect. The law which provided for the 
amount of the salary, provided also that 
a portion of it should be levied according 
to the price of grain. The Act w'as pass¬ 
ed in the year 1809-10, when, as every 
body knew, the price of grain was very 
high. The avurag^ value of every living 
w'as fixed on the price of grain at the 
period when the demand was made, and 
no other. The consequence was, that 
grain being then high, the value was 
raised to a considerable amount; but 
when that article fell in price, as it had 
since done, the value became proportion- 
ably less; and there was no provision 
whatever in the Act authorising a re¬ 
newed valuation. Therefore the money 
collected was at present vei'y inadequate 
to raise the revenue of several small li¬ 
vings to £.150 per annum. To remedy 
this defect, it would be provided by the 
bill w'hich he meant to introduce, that 
the amount of stipend should be regula¬ 
ted !»y the average price of com eveiy^ 
seven years. There was another point 
also to which the new measure would 
have reference. The sum granted by 
the former Act, to keep up those sti¬ 
pends, was £.10,000 a-year. Thdt sum 
was not quite adequate to effiset the pro¬ 
posed object. He should therefm call 
for £.2U00 per annum additional. That 
this sum should not be an expense to 
the public, he meai^to move for the re¬ 
peal of part of another Act, which grant¬ 
ed the sum of £.10,000 a-ycar for the 
purpose of building manseitf^ That Act 
had been In force for three years, but it 
was never found practicable to apply the 
money thus voted. Therefore this sum 
of £.^,000, which had been granted for 
three years, would meet the additional 
£.9Q00 a-year which it was necessary to 
c{^ Ibr. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
'cC^adtnded by moving a series of resolu¬ 
tions conformably with the above state¬ 
ment, which were agreed to. 


2I.^Namerouii'petitlona against tlie 
Beer Duties* Bill continuing to load 1||a 
table of the Mouse of Commons, Mte 
Chancellor of the Exchequer this evenl^ 
stated^ that, although he was quite ai^ 
tisfied that the scale of duties was found¬ 
ed on a just principle, stilt, as It met 
with much opporition in the House, and 
in consequence of the feeling against it, 
he should propose that it be excluded, 
but as to the other portion of the Bill 
which concerned the retail of Boer, he 
should feel it his duty to retain it. 

Mr Hume presented the Report of 
the Committee on the Combination Laws, 
Artisans, &c. founded on the gfreat body 
of evidence collected by them. It di¬ 
rects the Chairman, Mr Hume, to move 
for leave to bring in various Bills, which 
that Hon. Member gave notice he should 
do last night. 

The House was afterwards occupied 
with the Committee on the Bill for the 
importation and exportation of Wool. Mr 
S. Wortlcy divided the House upon the 
ex]>ort clause, which was, however, car¬ 
ried by a majority of 180 to 20 { an a- 
mendment proposed by Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, reducing the duty frinn 2d. to Id. 
per pound, was carried on a division. 

25.—Mr Lamhton presented a loiog 
petition from Mr Buckingham, Editor 
and Proprietor of the Calcutta Journ^. 
The petition stated, that the Marqulk of 
Hastings had found a censorship in In¬ 
dia, and abolished it. He, however, WM 
fhfquently offbnded by Mr Buckingham's 
political criticism In the Cahuita Journal^ 
and as frequently admonished him 
be more careful, under pain of belag 
sent out of India. Mr Adam, the teHu 
porory Governor, soon after the Noble 
Marquis had left India, executed the de¬ 
portation of Mr Buckingham. This was 
the main point of complaint. Mr Wynn, 
the President of the Board of Controli 
contented himself with saying, that Mr 
Buckingham had, in January last, com¬ 
menced proceedings, in order to bring 
the subject to a judicial issue, and that 
therefore Parliament ought not to inter¬ 
fere. Mr Hume gave an account of a 
proposition made by twenty-three out of 
twenty-four Directors to Mr Canning, 
when President of the Board of Control, 
to rescind the Marquis of Hastings* Act, 
and restore the, censorship, which Mr 
Canning kept locked up until he left of¬ 
fice* He thought it a misfortune for 
India that Mr Canning did not go to 
that country as Govdmor-General. Mr 
Canning admitted the locking up of the 
proposal of the IMrectors, aiid wlthliold- 
ing the assent of the Crown; contrasted 
the regulatioas of the Marquisses of Wei- 
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Itri^ imd Hnftftfit aoftiiighly eulogized 
Loi^ Amheiet* Hn Md he should as 
eqi^ bdiere that Loid Amherst had be- 
mmm a tiger, aa that he had turned a 
tjocaiit. It would be the most extraordi¬ 
nary physical phenomenon he had ever 
heard oh Mr Denman maintained that 
an amiahle private man might l^ome an 
oppressor when he got into power. Mr 
Adam had been his schoolfellow, and a 
most gentlp and amiable youth he had 
been, yet the act here tdiarged against 
him, and made out by his own defence, 
was uttwJy unjustifiable. Mr Bucking* 
ham had taken his advice professionally. 
His advice had been, not to attempt ju¬ 
dicial proceedings, and Mr Buckingham 
had now abandoned all idea of bringing 
the case into a Court of Justice. Mr 
Astell, Sir C. Forbes, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, had spoken at length before Mp 
Canning hod risen. Sir Francis recom¬ 
mended a distinct inquiry into this sub¬ 
ject, besides the more general inquiry 
into the state of the press in India, which 
Mr Lambton hod given notice of his in¬ 
tention to move early in the next Session. 
Mr Lambton declined moving for an in¬ 
quiry. His object was publicity. There 
was no division, after the discussion, up¬ 
on the presentation of Mr Buckingham's 
petition. 

27 .—Several p^itions were presented; 
among them was One ftom a Mr Blount, 
Qf Staflbrdshire, a Roman Catholic gen. 
rieman, complaining of the circulation, 
in bis neighbourhood, by a Doctor Bell, 
of a theological work called The Pro¬ 
testant's Catechism,” in which con- 
ta&ied many uqjust imputationp upop 
Roman Catholics. The petition added, 
that this work had at first been drawn up 
|br the Protestant Charter Schools in Ire¬ 
land, but it was quickly suppressed, op 
account of its illiberal testimony ; and it 
was now circulated under the sanction of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
JCnowledge. Mr Peel expressed regret 
that any thing caculated to wound the 
feelinga of the Catholics had been dissemi¬ 
nated ; and admitted the correctness of 
the statement, that ‘‘ the Protestant's Ca¬ 
techism" had, on account of its offiensive 
tendency, been discontinued in the Irish 
schools. 

Mr Hume then moved for returns of 
all the persons committed on criminal 
charges to the diffbrant gaols of England 
and Wales, during the year ISSS. with 
the names of the committingi Magistrates. 
He stated that his object was to warn 
MagSstratea against rash committals; and 
entered into a long calculation, to show 
the disparity between the proportion of 
i^nvictioiUl to committals in didkrcnt dis¬ 


tricts, a disparity which could only be 
explained by the faypotbesia, that, in the 
places where the pvoportion of convictions 
to committals was least, Magislntes were 
somewhat careless of the grounds upon 
which they committed- Mr Peel oppos. 
ed the inotxon as invidious, and tending 
tQ lower tlie Mai^racy in the opinion of 
the public. He vindicated the general 
honour and justice of the unpaid Magis¬ 
tracy, and nuuie a specific defence for 
some of the stipendiary Magistrates, 
whom M,r Htipno had attacked on a for¬ 
mer evening. Mr Denman supported 
Mr Hume’s motion. XJc ridiculed the 
practice of complimenting the Magis¬ 
trates whenever any allusion was made to 
them. Sir B. Knatchbull, Mr H. Sum¬ 
ner, Mr Curwen, Lord Stanley, Sir C. 
Burrell, Mr Dickepson, and Mr Lockhart, 
apposed the motion. Mr Hume proposed 
to withdraw it for the present, but Mr 
Peel refused to Jisten to any term of com¬ 
promise ; and cn a division, the motion 
was rejected by a majority of SI to S. 

g8.»Coun8^ were heard against the 
Marine Insurance Bill, and after some 
discussion, the second reading of the Bill 
was carried by a majority of 51 to 33. 

On the third reading of the Irish Cler¬ 
gy Residence Bill, Mr Hume proposed a 
qlause, disabling every beneficed clergy¬ 
man from the recovery, by action or other¬ 
wise, of tithe for any year during nine 
months of which he had not resided up¬ 
on his benefice. Sir J. Newport second¬ 
ed the motion. Mr Goulburn^pposcd it, 
as imposing a pecuniary ]i«nal restriction 
u|N>n a body of men who were entitled 
to admiration and support. The motion 
was rejected without a division, and the 

Biir passed. 

31.—Mr Plunket presented the peti¬ 
tion of the Catholic Association, and 
spoke at some length in its recommenda¬ 
tion ; to one passage only—a passage re* 
fiecting in the grossest mannbr upon the 
hierarchy of the Established Church—he 
objected; but his objection only went to 
the impolicy of intrc^ucing polemics in¬ 
to a pcfiitical petition. 

Mr Brownlow then prasented a peti¬ 
tion, signed by a numb^ of freemen and 
fteeholders of Dpblin, complaining of the 
seditious and toflammatory conduct of 

tbo Catholic Ass^ation"' (the body 
whoM petition Mr Pljmk^t had just pre¬ 
sented.) The Honourable Member then 
entered into a detah of the proceedings by 
which this body bad laboured to exaspe¬ 
rate the Catholics of Ireland against their 
Protestant ^eUow-subjects, again^' the 
Churdi, the Magistracy, and evcA'the 
heir to the throne, and alluded somewhat 
pointedly to a vepy prevalent opinion 
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among the best informed persons in Ire¬ 
land, that this association confided in the 
fhvour of the Lord Lieutenant, and more 
particularly in the connivance of the Attor¬ 
ney General, who, though he had been 
found so prompt to visit with the thun¬ 
ders of the prerogative the bottle-throw¬ 
ers'* in the theatre, had patiently looked 
on for months at the illegal and incendi¬ 
ary practices of this association. In con¬ 
clusion, Mr Brownlow begged to explain, 
that he had been misrepresented os hav¬ 
ing, on a former evening, reprobated, the 
Orange institution—such was tiot the 
case; he was. himself an Orangeman, and 
though he disapp^ved of the unnecessa¬ 
ry processions, which had sometimes pro¬ 
duced disorder, he would never cease to 
admire the principles of the institution* 
Mr Plunket defended bis forbearance to¬ 
wards the Catholic Association, of the 
legality of whose proceedings he refused 
to say any thing. He was, he said, an 
enemy to left-handed justice; and hav¬ 
ing refused to give an opinion upon the 
legality of the Catholic Association, he at 
once pronounced the Orange Society il¬ 
legal $ and promised to prosecute Mr 
Brownlow, if he were satisfied of that 
gentleman's connection with it. The 
debate was prolonged to a great length. 

The Game Bill was thrown out, on the 
motion for the thinl reading, after a short 
debate. The amendment, to read the Bill 
that day six mouths, was proposed by Sir 
John Shelly, and carried by a megority of 
130 to 103. 

June 1.—Mr Brougham- brought for¬ 
ward the subject of the late Missionary 
in Demerara, Mr Smith, and after a 
masterly speech, concluded by moving. 

That a humble address be presented to 
l^is Majesty, refiresenting that this House, 
having taken into its most serious consi¬ 
deration the papers laid before them, re¬ 
lating to the trial and condemnation of 
the late Rev. John Smith, a Missionary 
in the colony of Demerara, deem it their 
duty now to declare, that they contem- 
plate,with serious alarm and dmp sorrow, 
the violation of law and justice which is 
manifested in these unexampled proceed¬ 
ings, and most earnestly praying that 
his Majesty will be graclpusly pleased to 
adopt such measures, as, in hia, Royal 
wisdom, may seem meet, for sj^j^ a just 
and humane administration of the law in 
that colony, as may protect ^he voluntary 
instructors of the negroes, as well as the 
rest of his Majesty's subjects, foom op¬ 
pression." Mr Wilinot Horton defend¬ 
ed. the proceedings of the Governor and 
iUtiUtary Tribunal of Demerara, by a re¬ 
petition of the charges alleged against 
the deceased Misakmory. Sir J> Mack- 
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intosh fotlowaddn support of tho umtkkii, 
which Mr Scarlett opposed, on the gkound 
that it was too strongly worded Cihthe 
suggestion of Mr Canning, the dmbotj waa 
then adjourned. Dr Lushington bekiir in 
possession of the House. The su^ect 
received an unexpected interrupiioti on 
Wednesday night; in the progress of 
some business of inforior Interest, it was 
discovered, at six o'clock, that there w^re 
but thirty-one memlwrs in the House, 
when an adjournment of course took 
place. On Thursday evening, the ' re¬ 
sumption of the debate was fixed for Fri¬ 
day next, the Whitsun holidays in the 
'meantime intervening. 

Sm—M r Hume presented a iwtition 
foom some persons of Stokesley (York¬ 
shire), complaining of the rcbtrlction im¬ 
posed upon free discussion by the prohi¬ 
bition of works upon dispute poiiiits of 
theology. The Honourably Member for 
Aberdeen professed his concurrence in 
the views of the petitioners. Mr M. A* 
1'aylor animadverted, with some severity, 
upon this claim of license for blu8))he- 
mous publications. Mr Hume charac¬ 
terized these animadveniops as cant and 
hyi^ocrisy. Mr Taylor indignantly re¬ 
pelled the imputation of cant, of which 
he had the utmost abhorrence; but he 
said there w'as a wide difi‘erence between 
a repugnance to cant, and an indulgence 
to blasphemy. Mr W. Smith and Sir 
R. Wilson supported the prayer of the 
petition. The petition was ordered to 
be printed, as was another to tbi same 
eO'ect, from a person named O'Neill, 

The Marine Insurance Bill was read 
a third time and passed, after a short but 
lively debate, in which the measure was 
attacked by Alderman Thompson, Sir K. 
Omman^, Mr Robtrtson, Mr T, Wil* ' 
son, Mr Plummer, Mr Grenfell, and Sir 
C. Forbes; and defended by Mr Buxton. 
There were four several divisions; upon 
which the measure was approved by ma¬ 
jorities of 33 to 22—33 to 12—37 to 
12—and 30 to 7* The second division 
was upon a whimsical proposal by Sir F. 
Omtnaney, that the act should not come 
into operation until the year of our Lord 
fOOO. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland pre¬ 
sented a petition IVom the General As¬ 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, pray¬ 
ing that the House might not sanction 
the Bill which had been introduced for 
the regulation of paupers in Scotland. 
The LdaSned Lord observed, that this 
petition came rather late, as the Bill was 
already withdrawn ; but be hoped tlwt| 
after a strong opinion expressed against 
it by BO numerous and respectable a. body 
ae the petitioners, the Hetu Member 
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(Rfr Ktnnedy) would not^n^in introduce 
the measure next Session. Mr Kennedy 
safiA, could not let slip this Opportunity 
ef that* on the only occasion on 

which he had delivered bis sentiments 
ftilly on this subject, they had been mis¬ 
represented and garbled in the accounts 
which went forth to the public. The 
petition was ordered to be printed. 

"^4i—message fVona the Lords an¬ 
nounced that their Lordships had pass¬ 
ed an Act, dispensing with the taking of 
certain oaths by Mr Krskine, previously 
to the passing of an Act for the restora¬ 
tion of the title of the Earl of Mar, of 
which his ancestor had been deprived; 
and they prayed the concurrence of the 
Commons $ after a few observations from 
Mr Peel and Mr Brougham, in ihvour of 
the Bill, it went through all its stages, 
and w'as passed.—In moving the com¬ 
mitment of the Transportation of Offen¬ 
ders* Bill, Mr Peel took occasion to ex¬ 
plain, that the provisions of the measure 
before the House were directed to ren¬ 
der much more effbetual the punishment 
of transportation, by empowering the 
Crown so to class offenders, after their 
removal to New ^uth Wales, that the 
greater criminals should have a consider¬ 
able additional punishment still to under- 
go—^The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having moved that the Report of the 
Committee on the New Churches Bill 
should be brought up. Col. Davies and 
Mr Leycester opposed the grant. Some 
o^ber Members spoke shortly, and the 
motion was carried ty a nugotfty of 42 
' to 9. 

10.-—Mr Brownlow called the atten¬ 
tion of the House to a petition against 
the Catholic Association, which he had 
presented on a former night; and Messrs 
Canning, and Horace ^wibs, expressed 
their unqualified disapprobation of the 
proceedings of that body. 

] 1 .—Breach i(f Privilegc*^Mr Gourm 
toy.—Shortly after the meeting of the 
House, as Mr Brougham was passing 
through the lobby, he was assaulted and 
struck across the shoulders by a person, 
whom the Learned Gentleman recognised 
to be a Mr Gourlay, whom he had seen 
about three years ago, when he applied 
to Mm (Mr B.) to present a petition to 
the House fVoni him. He^now address¬ 
ed him, and^exclaimed, You have be¬ 
trayed me.” To what act of his this 
could apply, he (Mr B.) could not con¬ 
jecture ; but from what he had^heard 
this person, and of his conduct at difibr- 
ent times, he was inclined to credit what 
had been reported of him, namely, that 
he was at *ttoei deranged.**^ tinder these 
tircumslanra, he _left the matter^'to be 


dealt with as the Mouse might determine. 
Mr Secretary Peel a^eed in the opinion 
given by the Hon. Member for Winchel- 
sea of the state of Mr Gourlay’s mind. 
Mr Hume thought there was no rexim 
for doubt on the subject. He adverted 
to the eccentric conduct of Mr Gourlay, 
on various occasions, and especially to 
his perseverance, for several weeks, in la¬ 
bouring with common paupers, breaking 
stones u^ion the public roads. Mr Wynn 
thought, if Mr Gourlay was in this state, 
he ought not to he at; large. Mr Can¬ 
ning, in an under tone, observed, that 
on a common case, the House would have 
had the offending party to thC bar, to 
have heard what he had to say in hia 
own defence; but It appeared useless to 
do so on the present occasion. He sug¬ 
gested, that the most expedient course 
for the House would be to continue him 
in custody, until inquiry could bb made. 
Mr Brougham said, that, as far as he was 
concerned, he wished no steps to be ta¬ 
ken against the individual*; to him (Mr 
Brougham) there could be no personal 
hostility, as fur three years there hod 
been no sort of communication between 
them. Mr Canning then moved that 
Mr Gourlay do stand committed. This 
nation was agreed to. 

In consequence of the report of the 
physicians, appointed to visit Mr Gour¬ 
lay, he was subsequently placed under 
restraint; and at the prorogation of Par¬ 
liament, being discharged from confine¬ 
ment, he was immediately apprehended 
under a warrant of the Bow-street Ma¬ 
gistrates, and, after a long examina¬ 
tion, was committed to the House of 
Correction, with directions that every 
attention should be shown to him.^ 
Here the unfortunate gentleman still con¬ 
tinues. 

The debate in the case of the unfor¬ 
tunate Mr Smith of Dcmerara was then 
resumed. Dr Lushington opened the 
discussion with a review of the evidence, 
which he analysed with great skill. He 
contended that it clearly proved Mr. 
Smith to have had no idea of an intended 
revolt, and consequently to have been 
guilty of no misprision of treason. He 
showed that the unfortunate Missionary 
was net the qiuse of the disturbance 
which ,t6ok place among the negroes, but 
that the real causes were'these—the ex¬ 
acting from them excessive labour—the 
subjecting them to severe punishments-* 
the restraining them ftom religious wor¬ 
ship—-and the withholding from them 
knowledge of his Majesty's benevolent ^ , 
•stnictiotis for their good. Dr Lushingtciti* 
fully admitted the respectability of Mr 
WrayH character os n Hvil Judge, but ex- 



posed, with great^force, the impropriety of 
that gentleman’s conduct as a Member 
of the Court Martial ; and he concluded 
with a spirited peroration, claiming for 
all classes of his Miyesty’s subjects in 
Demerara the protection of English jus- 
tic& 

Mr Tindal, on the other hand, deliver- 
ed an able argument on the Dutch Law, 
by which he stated misprision to be equal 
in guilt to treason, and observed, that un¬ 
der that law the planters would have been 
Mr Smith’s judges; from which con¬ 
siderations he inferred, that the trying of 
the prisoner by Martial Law was favour¬ 
able, and not prejudicial to him- 

Mr J. Williams maintained that Mar¬ 
tial Law was in truth no law at all; and 
deprecated the sanction of the House be¬ 
ing given to an act of gross injustice, un¬ 
der colour of whatever law it might have 
been perpetrated. 

The A-ttorney General said, that he 
himself might not have come to the same 
conclusion as the meml)ers of the Court 
Martial, but that there was no ground to 
think their judgment malicious or cor¬ 
rupt ; and, without some such motive, 
they would not deserve the strong cen¬ 
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sure conveyed in the sqiQUon of Mr 
Brougham. 

Mr Wilberforce defended the ebarac* 
ter of Mr Smith, whom he said ho musk 
ever regard as a martyr to the iUthfhl 
discharge of his duties as a Christian 
teacher. 

Mr Canning professed not to be suffi¬ 
ciently versed in the Dutch Colonial Law 
to know how fkr it might Justify the sen¬ 
tence passed on Mr Smith, but he thought 
the conductor that individual, ff not high¬ 
ly criminal, yet certainly blameable, in 
not revealing to the Local Authorities all 
he knew of the intentions of the slaves. 
He disclaimed,on the part of Government, 
all indifference towards the interests of 
religion, and gave ihU credit to Mr 
Brougham for the manner in which he 
had brougbtthe subject licfore the House; 
though he thought the censure which was 
called for by Mr Brougham's motion 
not justified by the circumstances of the 
cose. 

Mr Denman followed at some length. 

Mr. Brougham then replied, and the 
house divided, when there appeared—For 
the motion 147—Against it 193—-Ma¬ 
jority against the motion 46. 
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SurHing of an internal lake in York* 
shire.—On Thursday the Bd instant, with¬ 
in four miles of the village of Havi'orth, 
near Keighley, Yorkshire, at about six 
o’clock in the afternoon, a part of the high 
lands, on the moors, opened into chasms, 
and sunk to the depth of five or six yards 
in some places, exhibiting all over a rag¬ 
ged, chinky apiiearance, and forming 
two principal concavities, the one fiill two 
hundred, and the other not less than six 
hundred yards in circumference. From 
these issued two immense volumes of 
muddy water, which, uniting at the dis¬ 
tance of one hundred yards tirom their 
sources, constituted, for about two hours, 
an overwhelming flood, generally from 
thirty to forty yards in width, sometimes 
sixty, and seldom less than three or. four 
yards in depth. This dark slimy mix¬ 
ture of ipud and fvater followed the 4X>urse 
of a rivulet, overflowing its batiks for 
twenty or thirty yards on each side, and 
to the distance of six or seven miles ftom 
the immediate eruption. AU this way 
there was deposited a black moorish sub- 
stapee, vaiying fkoin three to thirty-six 
ht^es in depth, and mixed, occasionally, 
with sand and rocky nrogments, pieces of 
timber, and uproqtod trees, that were 


borne along by the impetuous torrent, 
This heavy and powerful torrent qpUrely 
broke down one solid stone bridge, made 
huge breaches in two others, clogged up 
and stopped four or five mills, laid flat 
and destroyed whole fields of com, anrl 
overthrew to the foundation several 
hedges and walls. It also entered some 
houses, greatly to the astonishment and 
terror of the inhabitants. At the time of 
the eruption, the clouds were copper- 
eolooredt gloomy,and lowering; the at¬ 
mosphere was strongly electrified, and 
unusually close and sul^; apd there 
was loud and ftequent thu^sr, preceded 
by much zigzag lightning, ^uliarly glar¬ 
ing and vivid. An hour b^O|e thmwas 
scarcely a breath of air stirring; but the 
wind quickly rose, almost to a hurricane, 
and after blowing bard from six to eight 
o’clock, sunk again into a profound calm ; 
at which time the heavy rain, which had 
continued all the while, ceased, and, with 
the exception of a few floating clouds, 
the sky wae nearly serene. On the 0th, 
the river Airet Leeds, continued to pre¬ 
sent the most extraordinary appearance, 
being exactly of the colour of the grounds 
of coffbe. AH the fish in the river were 
poisoned, and the woollen-manuflictaTes, 
dye-houses, Ac. upon its baidtt ate com- 





Chrouiefe 

pbNUty at * itend. It wa* loine time be* 


me the waten of tbe ritar could be used 
calinaiy potpose. Tlie village of 
Haamh ia about 24 mUea fiom Leeds. 

\it^OytUtr Sankt^^^'Thp Magistrates 
of Edinburgh have for time imiamo* 
rial permitted the dshermen of Newbaven 
to ftsh the oyster-banks belonging to the 
city gratis; with a restriction^ however, 
on the price charged in the fidiaborgh 
market. At one period of the season 
they were not allowed to charge more 
than 28* a hundred, and at another period 
ls< dd« For the present season, the Ma* 
gistrates have let their oyster-bfuiks to 
the some' fishermen at a rent of £.£0, 
with this single condition, that the oys* 
ters drawn from them shall be exposed to 
sale in the markets of Edinburgh and 
Leith ; leaving them at liberty to take 
whatever price they maybriiig in the mar¬ 
ket. We have no doubt that the new 
arrangement will benefit the fishermen. 

IG,—On Friday,workmen began to take 
down the statue of King Charles if. in 
the Parliament Square, Edinburgh, pre¬ 
vious to its undergoing a thorough repair, 
after braving wind and weather for up¬ 
wards of one hundred and sixty years. 
There is no record by whom, or at whose 
expense it was erected. It was not till 
Monday afternoon that every thing was 
in readiness to remove the statue from the 
pedestal, which was done with every pos¬ 
sible care. For half an hour the ponder¬ 
ous weight of horse and man, supposed 
not less than five tons, hung suspended 
in the air, owing to the Uckle not work¬ 
ing freely ; every thing at length going 
right, the statue was laid on two ba^ of 
inatting on th^top of strong sloping tim¬ 
bers, on which it slkled down to a bed of 
sand in a wooden inclosure prepared for 
its reception. When the statue was with¬ 
in two or three inches of reachiqg its re¬ 
cumbent posture on the slips, the ring in 
the church wall, through which the guy 
ropes were passed, gave way, and caused 
considerable alarm, but no accident oc¬ 
curred. A great crowd attended, among 
which a gentleman had his pocket picked 
of£.I3. 

20—Ojwrafiver qf Since 

the abolition of the combiflation laws, 
the cotU^Bpinners and other workmen 
abcMit Gla^ow have fwmed themselves 
into associations, and many of them have, 
endeavoured, by vacioaB acts of outrage 
and violence, to compel their, employers 
to accede to any regulations thsy chose 
to dictate; but hitherto their unlawful 
doings have only brought evU on their 
own heads. On the 16tb, two of tbs 
weavers, named Allen and M‘0oth, were 
tried before the justices of peace of Glas- 
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gow, for a conspiracy against Mr Peter 
Hui^iffison, manufacturer, to root him 
out of the trade*' fay a system of intimi-' 
dation. They ware found OalAy, and 
sentenced,to imprisonment for 30 days* 
Mr Hutchinson, when sentence was pro¬ 
nounced, begged that the culprits might 
be discharged without punishment, and 
his agent, after the court had broke up, 
repeated to them and Uitir agent his de¬ 
sire to pass from the execution of tlie 
warrant. The answer returned was, 

that they bad no digection to be dls- 
chai^ed, provided Mr Hutchinson would 
admit that they were innocent, and that 
the association to W'bich they belonged 
had done nothing unlawful.” As Mr 
Hutchinnon, however, was not prepared 
to make these concessions, the men u;ere 
sent to jail. 

Associate Synod and Mr Fletcher 
The United Associate Synod of Sece- 
ders from the Church of Gotland assem¬ 
bled in Edinburgh, on Tuesday, and, 
next day, took up an appeal from the 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, Minister of the 
Albion Chapel, London, from a decision 
of the Associate Presbytery of l^ndon, 
refusing to put into distinct propositions 
the charges which they bad substantially 
adopted against him; and also a refer¬ 
ence of the whole cause by the Presby- 
teiy, in respect to the fa'ina against Mr 
Fletcher, that he had violated a promise 
of marriage, which he bad plighted to the 
daughter of a highly.respcctablu member 
of the Secession Church ; and also a com¬ 
plaint to the Presbytery, against Mr 
Fletcher, by several of hia elders, that 
he had dispensed the Lord's Supper in 
opposition to the will of the Session. A 
long discussion ensued, at the close of 
which the Synod came to the following 
decisionFind it proved by Mr Flet¬ 
cher's letter, and his confession, par¬ 
ticularly in the Court of King's Bench, 
that he has been guilty of the breach of 
promise of marriage, aggravated hy the 
duplicity of his conduct, and liy asser¬ 
tions of innocence, which, in direct op¬ 
position to his canfesslon, he has fre- 
quenUy repeated, and by the calumnious 
charges he has preferred against the fa¬ 
mily of which the lady is a member, and 
against others who took a most friendly 
interest In this buiuness: and that in dis¬ 
pensing the Lord's Sapper in opposition 
to the deed of the Session, he has acted 
in a manner subversive of the order 
the Presbyterian Church ; and that hijs 
offence in this cose is aggravated by the 
charges which he preferred against ^ 
members of his Session; and that, Hi 
these offences he is lialke to censure.** 
The Synod then proq||fKled to give judg. 
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ment with respect to the censure which 
should be inflicted, and after long rea¬ 
soning, agreed, that, for the ounces 
of which he had been found guilty, he 
shall be suspended ftom the exercise of 
his office, and flrom church-fellowship, 
until^next meeting of Synod ; and that he 
shall be summoned to attend said meet¬ 
ing, in order that he may be rebuLed at 
the bar of this Court, and that he may 
be Ikrther dealt with as they shall see 
cause, according to the rules of the 
Church : and the Synod hereby suspends 
Mr Fletcher, and appoints accoirdingly, 
with certification." It appears, that when 
this sentence was intimated to Mr Flet¬ 
cher, those iViends of his who are pro¬ 
prietors of the Albion Chapel, encouraged 
him to resist the decree of the Synod; 
and on Sunday the 25th, when a depu¬ 
tation, fk-om that body demanded posses¬ 
sion of the pulpit, it was xefiised, and 
Mr FJeteber performed the service as 
usual. On thp Wednesday folloudng, a 
public meeting of the members of 
Albion Chapel took place, when resolu¬ 
tions, censuring the conduct of the Synod 
Court, and expressive of a determination 
to support Mr F. were carried unani¬ 
mously, Next Sunday, Mr Fletcher in¬ 
timate to his congregation, that be had 
been advised by some friends in Edin¬ 
burgh, who dissented iVom the Synod*s 
opinion, to petition that body to review 
their sentence. This advice, he said, he 
intended to follow, and if dt theb* next 
meeting they refbsed to withdraw their 
decree, he would then make his bow and 
leave them. 

AuTirarv Cibcvits.— Sep*' 
tember 4—-There weps only two cases for 
trial at this coutt.^ William Burton, 
watchmaker in Dunsc, for breach of 
trust, in appropriating to himself two 
watches which hod been left with him to 
repair, was sentenceil to ten months im¬ 
prisonment in the jail of Greenlaw. Four 
men. Quin, Docharty, MK^allum, and 
Wilson, were tried for stealing two 
guinea-notes from James Davidson, ma¬ 
son in Ancnim, at St. Boswell's fair, 
and found guilty. Quin to be transport¬ 
ed for seven years, and the others con¬ 
fined dghteen months in the Cfistle of 
Jedbur^ 

DuntfrUt, S^tember 9.^J nmes McAr¬ 
thur, mariner, accused of murder, was 
outlawed. Chiistc^her Edgar and Wil¬ 
liam Edgar pleaded geUly of stealiog a 
hocse in the parish Di^, and were 
sentenced to seven years transportatloti. 
The younger culprit Is a mere boy, 
grandson to the elder. William Gal¬ 
braith, Daniel Galfaraltb, and Patrick 
Doyle, three ragged illiterate lads, and 
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all very young, pfilt of a gang of tlUeves^ 
pleaded guilty of various acts of hdow- 
breaking. Doyle wos'sentenced to seven 
years bwishment, and the two Galbraiths 
to eighteen months imprisonment in 
Dummies Jail. Patrick Jose pleaded 
guilty to housebreaking, and was sen¬ 
tenced to seven years transportation. 
Wm. Richardson was accused assault* 
ing Thos. Morrison. It appeared Richard¬ 
son threw a stone at a dog. Morrison 
challenged him for it, on which Richard¬ 
son knocked him down and kicked him. 
The lad was soon after taken to the In¬ 
firmary, where he died. It appeared, 
however, that he died of Typhus fever, 
and had been- complaining before the as¬ 
sault. The Depute Advocate, in conse¬ 
quence, departed foom the principal charge, 
and the panel was found guilty of the as¬ 
sault, and sentenced to be fln^ in £.40, 
and find security to keep the peace for 
three years, under a penalty of jL'.fitK). 

The Court opened here on Mon¬ 
day the 13th. John Johnston, accused 
of the murder of Mr Dow, was outlawed. 
John Watson pleaded guilty of house¬ 
breaking and theft, and was sentenced 
to fourteen years transportation. In imss- 
ing sentence on the prisoner. Lord Meu- 
dowbank said, if he had been led to un¬ 
derstand tbat transportation was a gentle 
punishment, be was grossly mistaken. 
It was now in the power of the Govern¬ 
ment, not only. to increase or diminish 
the severity of it, according to the me¬ 
rits or demerits of the offender, but they 
might send him to other quarters than 
that to which criminals h^ fStn* some 
time been transported fkomthis counuy, 
where the labour is exceedingly severe, 
and where it is only performed by persons 
in a state of slavery; or, if they obuse, 
th^ might detain him at hard labour 
in this country. Catherine Linton, con¬ 
victed of abstracting £.28n68. firom a 
seaman, and Janet Frew, convicted of 
abotracting iC.47 ftom another perton, 
were sentenced to seven years transpor¬ 
tation. May M^-uhoin, M^Keum or M*- 
Quon, was convicted of stealing a rilver 
watch, and sentenced to rix months Ini- 
prisonment. On Tuesday Lundie 
was placed at the bar, charged with 
committing the crimes of rape and incest 
on the body of his own daughter, a girl 
of fourteen years of 1 ^ Jury ha¬ 
ving been bnpanneUed, the Court wee 
cleared* Two witneeses were examined ; 
one of whom said, the Acts to which 
she spoke took place winter was a year- 
The crimes charged being libaUed aa 
committed last winter, the CTrown Ooiin- 
sel gave up the case, and the Jury re¬ 
turned a verdict—'ATPf Proven* 

8 R 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


X. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

SepL S. Mr George Smith ordained Assistant 
and nuoeesBor to his £tthcr« tiio {lev. Jos. Smith* 
Ministn of the Parish of Ulrsie. 

4. The Rev. Thomas Nelson presented by the 
King to the Church and Parish of Little Duiikdd. 

7. The Rev. Mr Hart of Paisley was unani¬ 
mously elected Minister of the Old Helief ChapeL 
Shlprow* Aberdeen- 

l&‘On thepresentatimi ofhisGnre the Duke 
of Portland, Mr George Smith was orduned 
Minister of the second duuge of the Low Cliurch 
Parish, Kilmarnock. 

— llie Rev. Tbomas Grierson ordained Minis¬ 
ter of Kirkbean. 

25. The Rev. Mr Hoyes Inducted Minister of 
tile Town and Parish of Forres. 

The Rev. Alexander Htewart, late Minliter 
of the Chap^ of Ease in Rothsay, Emitted to tiie 
pastond charge of the Parish of CJromarty. 

II. MILITARY. 


Urevet. Major M*Donald, 91 F. and late Port. 
.Serv. Lieut.-Coi. in the Army 

4 Sept. lfiI7. 

Cimt Dcntley (Staff Capt at Cnalhamj 
Major in tfie Army i June IHl'l. 

12 Dr. Lieut Pallisar, ('apt. by piirch. vice 

Craufurd, Cape 0or}« 12 Aug. IBSt. 
Ensign EiiglAntf, from 77 F. Lieut do. 
15 Titio)i Scij. Major C'hcttlc, Quart. Must 

vice .Icnkins, h. ii. Sc|it. 

1 F. Lieut Campbell, from li;. p. 38 F. Lieut 
vice Smith, cancelled do. 

5 Ensign Mill* Lieut viw M*Kenzie, deail 

K June 

J. W. Kink, Ensign 12 Aug. 

13 Ensuiu Tnorohi, from 58 F. Ensign 

vice Maunseli, h. p. G3 h\ rw. diit 

!l Sc{)t 

17 •i Liuut Peevor* Cant vice Rotton, dcdti 

2(10. 

Ensign lloscawen, Lieut do. 

St. G. Is, Lister, Enf>ign dob 

18 T. C. Graves* Ensign vice Young, SO F. 

12 Aug. 

19 Enrign and Adi* Tydd, rank of IJeut 

2 S?j>t 

SO Ensign Young, from 18 F. Lieut vice 

Church, dead 12 Aug. 

96 Jilnsign Uabington* Lieut vice Roberts* 

dead do. 

R. J. E. Rich, Ensign do. 

58 Ensign Lowth, from 48 F. Ensign vice 

Thorold* 13 F. 9 Bent 

59 Bt Lieut CoU Lindesay* Lieut ('ol. by 

ptirch. vice Col. Sturt, ret 19 Aug. 
Bt Mfdor Ma<^er8on* M^)or do. 

Lieut C^dicott] Copt. dok 

Enugn Leckie* Lieut do. 

G. C. Borough, Eiiugn do. 

43 Eiitdgn Raynes, from 9 Vet. Bn. Elnsign 

vice Clar^ Yv p. 81 F. 9 Sept 

48 * Word, from h. n. 8.5 P. do> pay- 

-1 Ingdiff*. vice Lowth* 58 F. 9 do. 

50 ^l^orWodehouse* Lieut CoLbyimrvh. 

vice Harrison* ret 9 do. 

Capt Custance, Major do. 

Lieut Serjeanteon* Capt do. 

Ensign Foy, Lieut do, 

4iB. Deedcs, Ensign do. 

60 Seij* Midor Liddm* from 9 F. 9d Ucut 

and to act oa Ad}* 19 Aug. 

63 Ensign Power* Lieut by pundi. vJm 

^Qter, ret 2 Sept 

Gent Cadet Cotton* from R. Mil. Col. 
Ensign do. 

71 Ensign Connor* Lieut vice Coates* 

dead 19 Aug. 

Knsiep Seymour, Ensign do. 

73 Capt Urownlow* Mtior by purrii. vice 

Lieut Col. Geiahl* ret 96 do. 
Lieut Markham, Capt do. 

Capt Lord E. ftom StofTin Ionian 
islands, Caig. vioe Eldiart Stafft lapt 
Chatham 27 uo. 

Bosign Frithi Lieut 26 do 


72 P. H. Godfrey, Ensign 26 Aug. F. 1824. 

75 M^or Bamford* from 97 F. Midor vice 

Cameron, h. p. York Cliass. IS do. 

74 Enricn Ansdl Adj. vice Ramaden, res. 

A<9. only 17 do. 

77 J. Lomax, Ensign by putch. vice Eng¬ 
land* 12 Dr. 19 do. 

^ Lieut Brown, Capt by purch. vice 

Mardiall* prom. 99JuJy 

Ensign Mauie, Lieut. do. 

T. Crnmbie, Ensign 12 Aug. 

89 Lieut Mortimer*Capt viccFiekl* dead 

9 March 

Ensign Greene, Lieut 12 Aug. 

J. Trollope, Ensign do. 

86 Lieut Grey* Capt by purch. vice Hogg, 

ret no. 

Ensign Close, Lieut do. 

1*. Lc l*» Trcncb, Ensign dcK 

95 Lieut Straith, Capt vice Yorke, dead 

96 do. 

Ensign Maync, Lieut do. 

C. 1-ienry, Eugigu do. 

l.icut Dickem, Adj. vice Straith do. 

97 Major Paterson, from h. p. York Chass. 

Major, vice Uaniftml, 7.5 F. 12 do. 

RUlc Brig. Lieut Hoiieau, Capt by purcit vice 
Halien. ret 2 Scut 

2(1 Lieut Fmmptnn, 1st Lieut do. 

Gent Cadet E. L. Gower* from R. Mil. 
CoU. 2d Lieut. do. 

Z 2 W. 1. R. Ensign and Adj. Carry* rank of {.ieut 

6 Aug. 

Ensign Sutherland, Lieut vice Dunn, 
dead 7 do. 

E. E. NicHdis* Ensign do. 

Staff Srrj. Major Whitty, Quart Mast, 

vice Hughes, Lieut 26 do. 

9 Yet Bn. Ensign Stewart, from h. p. 27 F. Ensign 
vice Edgclovv, ret. list ilo. 

■ -— ■ Shaw, from h. p. 51 F. Ensign 
viee Raynes, 42 F. 2 Sejit. 

2 Vet Co. Ensign and Adj. Ward, from h. p. 27 
F. vice Walker, ret. list do. 

Vet Corps \ Capt MackcriTiic, fnim h. )i. ^'ork 

at Newr. / Light liif. Voi. Capt 23 July 

Lieut Abbot, Rnni h.p* 1 Vv.I.R. Lieut 
vice t'ampbell, canociled 2 .Sept. 

R.E.I. V. C. Mills* Jua. Maj. vi(?e Raike«, res. 

13 Aug. 

ITnaUacJted. 


Maj. M'Lainc, from 21 F. Lieut. Col. of Inf. by 
p. vice M. Gen. T.W. Kerr, ret 9 Sept. 18 91. 

Garrisons, 

Lieut CoL Delford* of late 5 Vet Dn. Fort Major 
of Dartmouth Castle* vice Wright, dead 

12 Aug. 1894. 

Capt Bentley* of late 1 Vet. Bn. Staff Capt. at 
Ciuithom* vice Dolgcty, ret. Ust 

19 Aug. 1824. 

Bt Ma'or Elihart* from 72 F. Staff Capt vice Jer¬ 
vis, ret. list 96 do. 

Capt Bruttem, from 82 F. .Sub.Tnspect of MiliUa* 
Ionian Islands, vice Lord Hay, 72 F. 27 do. 

Ordnance DcparU^Royal Engineets, 

Ist Lieut Clavciing, from h. p> Ist Lieut vice 
Hayter, dead 29 March 1824. 

Gent Cadet St A. Molosworth* 2d Lieut 28 Aug. 

Medical DepartmenU 

Assist Surg. Reid, from h. n. York Light luf. 
Voi. Aiust bun. vice Cautwell* eanc. 

18 June 1824. 

Hoq>. Assist Young* Assist Surg. vice Law. dead 

14 Auff. 

E. J. Bultcel, Ho^ Assist uo. 

JS^lutnges. 

Bt Cokmel Rnss, from Cape Coriis with Lieut 
Col. Hutchinson* h. n. 

Bt Mtyor TonsoD* from 84 F- witli Capt Coloinb, 
b. p.37F. 
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Wheat 

Parley. 


Pease. 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

Potat 

1821 

Oatmeal. 


Qh. 

Prices. 

Av.pr. 

uatt 

{wpeck 

BU. 

Pech. 

Ola. 

Peck. 

Sept ss 
39 

Oct, 6 
13 

6S1 

471 

490 

300 

8.d.fl.d. 

210 300 
n 0 300 
34 0 330 
330330 

8. dJ 
23 9 
26 3 
39 0 
29 5 

a. A td. 
210 260 
23 0 380 
330 300 
28 0 330 

8.A8.A 

1503UU 
160190 
150300 
15 0 200 

(uA B. A 
160 190 
180 200 
150 3O<> 
160 310 

A 

B 

8 

K 

81 

A 

8 

8 

6 

8 

Sept 21 
28 

Oct 5 
12 

290 

437 

430 

443 

B. d. 

1 .8 

1 3 

1 3 

1 3 

ll 

83 

iH) 

B. d. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 


Glasgow^ 


1834. 

Whcati3401bs. 

Oats, 364 lbs. 

Barley. 330 lU. 

RnadEpNC. 

Oatmcnl 

KUmr, 
380 lb!'. 

Dafibdu. 

For.reA 

British. 

Irish. 

Dritiah. 

Englisiu Scots. 

StirLMuau. 

140 Ilia 

Sept 23 
30 

Oct 7 
14 

s. d. s. A 

ad.s. A 

B. d. s. d. 
S4 0 300 
240 306 
350310 
260320 

t 

S.A s.d. 
370 2D0 
15 0 19 6 
15 C 19 0 
156 196 

lu A B. d. 
20 0 20 6 
20 0 206 
300 20 6 
30 0 306 

ad. ad. ad.ad. 

370 3«02.'i0 30U 
37 0 38 0 25 0 320 
29 0 30 0 33 0 3.5 0 
340 30 6 34 0 380 

ad. ad. 
160 21 0 < 
160 310 
170 330 
186 230 

11 

a d. a d. 
150 2(Hl 
15 0 301' 
JAUiDO 
150 300 

a. n. 

10 47 
40 47 
10 17 
■16 47 


Haddington* 

Dalkvifh* 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beana 

« 

1824. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. pr. 

Per U<dl. 

l*r. IVck 

•Sept 34 
OeL 1 
8 
15 

848 

778 

N43 

865 

ad. ad. 
IHO 30 0 
17 6 30 0 
31 0 39 0 
30 U 33 0 

a d« 
25 0 

25 11 

26 7 

38 0 

a d. a. A 
17 0 250 
200 370 
310 38 0 
240 300 

fl.Aa A 
151)210 
160336 
1.) 0 310 
17 0 210 

a ad* 

16 30 6 

17 216 
17 210 
17 210 

a. A ad.| 

1602UCI 
17 0 216 
170S10 
170 310 

Sept 20 
37 

Oct 4 

1 

a. d. a. il. 
160 170 

16 9 18 0 

16 3 17 0 

15 6 10 6 

h. d. 

1 3 

1 3 

1 2 

1 1 


London* 


1834. 

Wheat, 
per. (jr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

1 Oata 

1 

Ueana 


Pease. 

Flour, 280 lb.l 

Ouur. 

LiKif. 

rd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

rick. 

Boiling. 

(Jrey. 

Fine. 

2d. 


a 8. 

s. 

a 

a 

a. 

s. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

a 

a 

a 

a. 

a 

a 

a 

a. 

a 

a. 

fi. 

fl. 

ll. 

d. 

Sept 30 

42 65 

28 

.34 

27 

3.5 

17 

24 

31 

3K 

.39 

4.3 

3.3 

56 

40 

4.3 

.35 

.35 

50 

.55 

42 

.50 

8 

!> 

27 

43 6(i 

3H 

34 

.30 

44 

18 

3.3 

30 

27 

40 

44 

31 

37 

1 43 

48 

.33 

31 

jt) 

5.1 

13 

50 

B 

9 

Oct 4 

41 6() 

.50 

35 

31 

48 

16 

24 

30 

28 

42 

46 

.30 

59 

44 

40 

33 

34 

5.3 

.55 

•13 

.50 

i« 

9 

11 

45 68 

30 

35 

55 

50 

17 

25 

31 

39 

44 

48 

38 

43 

46 

48 

33 

31 

55 

60 

U.j 

55 

r’ 

10 


Liverpool* 


1834. 

Wheat 

7011). 

Oata 

4.5 lb. 

Barley. 
60 ib. 

Rye, 
per qr. 

Beans, 
per qr. 

Pease, 
per qr. 

Flour. 

Oatm. 340 lb. 

Eng. 

2401b. 

i»ich Amcr. 
irihn. 

Engl. 

Scots. 

.Sept 31 
28 

Oct. 5 
13 

a d. 8. ti. 
.5689 
4 6 8 9 
4 0 9 0 
4 0 9 0 

a d. a d. 

2 7 3 ,5 

3 5 3 2 

3 0 3 2 

16 3 2 

a A a d. 
.3 10 4 9 
.1 JO 4 10 
.1 10 4 10 
4 0 5 6 

a a 

36 38 
55 38 
35 38 
35 38 

8. a 
33 40 
,5.5 40 
36 43 
36 45 

a a 
32 40 
30 44 
30 44 
32 48 

a a 
46 49 
45 50 
45 50 
45 50 

s. a' a a 
.78 4820 S'"? 
44 48 38 2.5 
44 48 38 2.5 
44 48128 23 

a s. 

25 .5.5 
138 .50 
3H 30 
28.^ 

a a. 

27 30 
27 .50 
27 ,50 


England ^ Wales* 


1831. 

Wht 

Ry& 

Barley 

Oata 

Ocana 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

Sept 11 
IH 
3.5 

Oct. 2 

a d. 

54 6, 
.53 11 

55 2 

56 >5 

a A 
29 1 

29 7 
31 R 

30 10 

a d. 
.50 10 
.51 5 
33 1 
33 1 

a A 
92 7 
21 11 
21 5 
20 8 

a d. 
35 4 

35 i 

36 10 

37 10 

a A 
35 1 
34 6 
.56 3 
37 6 

a d. 
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ReguUr.^Mi^forQlagic(U Table, 

IbnSTEOnOJ^OGlCAL TABLE, 

Kept at in the Ottervatory^ CaUoMU, 


COct. 


N.B<—The ObMrvatfoBt are made twice eym day« al 
noon^The second Observation^ in the aftenioon« 
Thermometer. 


\SVL1 { “■« 

51 M-57 

t A.g5 

4 / M'jl 

\ A.(j9 , 

5 / 

\ 

c/ ?*•« 
i A.51 
M.48 


1834. Ther. 


7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

13j 

15 

14 


Bara 


1«.703 

. 7*0 

,735 
.714 
.74." 
.738 
.513 


- 1 —ro 

M-48 
A. 50 

M.41 

M .39 

&'57 
M.48 
A. 59 
M .47 
A. 67 
M.47 
A. 55 

M .47 

A.a5 

15/ m.47 
* \ A. 59 


Attach. 

Ther. 


Wind. 


|M.68 
A. 63 
M .70 
A. 73 
M .70 
A. 68 

M /12 5^66 

.436^63 

— M.eB 
j^eo 
¥.67 


.373 
.304 
.136 
, .150 
38^ 


A. .55 

¥s; 


39.371I^» 
.313,M.55 
.464 A. 59 
.303 M.51 
.419 A .53 
.484 M.55 , 
.414,A. 59/ 
.5.43 M.61 ' 
. 175 ’A. 60 
.306 M.60 
.475 A.59 
..556 M. 6 g 
.630 A. 60 
.380 M.63 
.64.5 A. 59 
.638 M.61 ^ 
.750 A. 60/ 


} 

} 

\ 


sw. 

sw. 

Cble. 

SW. 

sw. 

Cble. 

SW. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

E. 

cue. 

Cble. 

SW. 

sw. 

SW. 


Weather. 


DulLbut fair 
land warm. 
3bmn.wami. 
rainnlffht. 
,Dun» wanOf 
rain night. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Rain man. 
Iday f^r* 
Thu.5e light 
ffCtem. rain. 


Cold, with 
rain. 

Dull, but 
fklr. 

Fair, with 
jsuDshine. 
Day fair^ 
h. nun night 
Fur, with 
euushine. 
Dull* with 
ish. rain. 
Shiv most 
lOfaay. 

DuO, with 
^owm. 


1834. 

Ther. 

Bara 

Attach 

Ther. 

vnno. 

Weather. 


M.48 
A. 69 

39A94 

Ag9 

M.C1\ 
A. 60 




M.49 

*965 

MAS 

SW. 

Fair* mudi. 

A. 59 

.983 

A. 63 


1 * f 

MAO 

.775 

M.63) 

s. 

Day dull. 

A. 60 

.714 

A. 61 f 

rain niriit. 


M.47 

.749 

M.59) 

sw. 


A. 53 

.83K 

A. 59/ 

aft* sunih. 1 


M.40 

.633 

M.49) 

SI 


A. 44 

.691 

A. 53 


1 «{ 

M.45 

,735 

MA4 

B. 

Morn.h.f^u 

A. 50 

.904 

A. 55 

day Hhowerv. 


M.49 

saiiG 

MA6 

E. 

l-'air. with 

A. 55 

.194 

A.57 

■uiifihlne. 


|M.46i 

A.6S 

39.075 

.999 

M.5e\ 

A.55| 

\E. 

nTmWmTH 

[ffiMliH 


M.43 

A33 

M.M 

E. 

Dun. fair. 

A. 50 

.976 

A. 54 

evea 


,MA5 

.^4 

M.55 

Cble. 

FoTeD.h«ihrs 

JA.64 

A84 

A. 53 

haiUeokl. 


MAS 
. A. 43 

.760 

.440 

M.'lS’l 

A. 53 

ME. 

Mean. frmt. 
rain niaht 

37 

M.3a 

.373 

M.441 

^NE. 


. A. 40 

.379 

A.43j 

mowon hills. 

38 

' M.38 

.458 

MiS'k 

ME. 

Morn* frost. 

. A.34 

.535 

A. 44 

day oold. 

39 

’ M.S9 

.476 

M.43'k 

E. 

Morn, frost. 

A. 39 

.315 

A. 43 

dayahowery. 

■ 

' MAS 

.193 

M.49) 

S. 

R^n aftern. 

.jA.51 

S8A09 

A.53j 

and night 


Average of rain 1.666 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the middle of September till the end of that month there was little inter¬ 
ruption to harvest operations, and a great breadth vras cut down and secured, in good 
condition, by the 3(>lh. On the evening of that day a heavy rain fell, which wns 
followed by still hUivier rain on the Ist of the present month. Loud winds, on the 
2d and 3d, was hurtfUl to standing oats, and much of the best grains were lx:at out, 
but a considerable quantity was carted to the barn«yard on the 3d and forenoon of 
the 4th. On the afternoon of that day a shower i^l; the dth was misty and worm. 
The temperature cqntinued high, with almost incessant warm rain, till the Sth. Loud 
winds prevailed on the 10th, 11th, and, on the 12th, snow showers were frequent, the 
temperature approaching to flrost at night, and very low throughout the day* This 
morning, the vdnd, which had been for some time easterly, shifted to the north-west; 
a shower of snow fell m the morning, and it has continued warm ever since. The 
quantity of grain still exposed in the northern districts will account for being so 
minute in the above statement of the weather. In the early districts, the ground, 
with very few exceptions, is dear, and some potatoes are got up. In the higher 
districts, the greater part is cut, but much remains in the stock, and some has 
sprouted. By recent accounts fVom the remote Highlands, a great part of the crop 
is still standing, and mach has been whitened by ftost. The crop, as far as it has 
been secured, is abundant Oats were universally thin; where they have been threshed 
out, the return Is for beyond expectation; but the return at the meal-mill is various, 
seeding to the nature of the soil on which they grew. Fallow wheat was^ for the 
most part, sown by the end of September, and the braird is regular. Much clover- 
ley, bm-stubble, and potatoe-ground, stiU remains to be sown with wheat. Turnips 
have Improved by the late rains, but still the return is ll^t. 

Notwithstanding the iropoitatlon of foreign oats, the ftflce haa not yet fallen much, 
and wheat and barky rise in price. 

Good new wheat brings from 2Ss. to 28s.; good barley nearly the some. Oats 
from 16s. to 19s.‘ Cattle are in request, and prices are Improved* 

PeHHMref ISth October 1824. 



























Reguier.^^^ourne of Exchange^ i^»^JiaiJcrupis» fi0!t 

Course of Exchange^ London^ Ocim If. ■' ■ Anaterdni, If i 3. Ditto at alght, 
12 ; 0. Botterdanif If : 4<. Antwerp, 12 : 4, Hamburgh, 37 i 2. Altona, 37 1 8. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 30. Bourdeaux, 25 x 60. Frankfort^on-the-Maine, 1534. 
Madrid, 364* Cadiz, 354* Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 474* Genoa, 44|. LMon, 504* 
Oporto, 50|. Rio Janeiro, 47. Dublin, 94-^-Cark, 94 ^ 

Prices of EuUioUf ^ oz.-*For«ign Gold in bars, £.3ul7H0..-»New Doubloons, 
jC«3til5iiO..~New Dollars, ^4iil04* 

Premiums of Insurance at Afoyiri.--Oaem8ey or Jersey, lOs. 6d.—Cork or Dub¬ 
lin, 10s. 6d. a 12s. Od..—Belfast, 10s. 6d. a 12a. 6d.-^Haiitbro', 78. 6d. a lOs. 6d..— 
Madeira, fOa,. ■ Jamaica, 30s.—Home 40s. a 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 00 00 


Weekly Prices ^ftfte PMic Funds^from S^temher 22, to October IS, 1624 



Sept 22. 

Sept 26. 

Oct 6. 

Oct la 

Rank Stork.. 




2354 

3 ^ cent, reduced....... 



mmrn 

3 ^ cent, consols. 

34 cent do,. 

4 W* oonfr. do.-. 

94| . 

954 

9H 

951 

102| 

Ditto New da.,. 

106g 

106| 

106i 

lOTS 

India Stock*....,.. 




.... 

>■ Bonds... 

85 

65 

87 

94 

PiXchequer bUls,...,.... 

44 

43 

47 

50 

Consols for account.. 

954 

95| 

m 

064 

French 5 ^ cents.. 

100 f.^. 


101fk^,50c. 

I03ft:.25c, 


Alpuaucttcai List of Ekolish Bakkeupts, announced between the 20th 


of Aug. and the 20th of Sept. 1624: 

Andcrsoiii A. Lloyd's Coffbe-house* master-mail- 
ncr. 

Darlow, R. CTIaremoIl^p]acef New-road, IdU-bit^ 
ker. 

Rartlett, A. and R. Bristoli ship-builders. 

Carter. J. Downing-street, victualler. 

Cato* W. W. Littte* and W. Irvl^* NewcasUe- 
upon-Tyne* drapen. 

DuncomlK). J. Jun. Little Queen-street, bookseller. 
Ellison* J. Keighley, Yorkshire, cotton-splnncr. 
Foster, J. Abchurcn-lanc, merchant 
Grist J. Midhunt. Sussex* bri(41ayer. 

Harvey, IL S. Oxford-stre^ hosier, 

Hatfield, W. and J. Horton* Sheffield, euOeit. 
Hnsard, D. Hackney, merchant 
Heim, G. Worcester* linendmper, 

Hewett, J. Mitdierm, butcher. 

Hint, G. Manchester, clothier. 

Hopkins, O. and J. St l%Uip and Jaeab, Glou- 
entershire* timber^merdianta 
Humble* S. Newcaade-upon-Tyne^ stattoner. 

Hyde* N. Naaaau-etreet Soho, jeweller* 

IhW* J* Wyfold, Court-fium* Heideympon- 
Thames, farmer. 

Jackson* B. Uley. Glouceiterdiire, dothier. 
Jackson, J. Gernud-street* Soho* pictuTe4tealer. 
JbhiMott, R. Bundem* earthenware manufacturer, 
Jnnrls, W. O. Penton-ptoce* NewtagtoU Butl% 
ooM-raerchant 

Jmiea, R. Weatbury Leigh, Wilts, clothier. 

Jones, W. Ratdiff Hi^way, grocer. 

Lees, J. Matbank, Lancashire, ootton-^diiaer. 
Lewis, T. C. and C. Bevan* High Hefiborn* linen- 
drapers. 

Liddarct, W. CharlottMOw, Bermondsey* coal- 
metehant 

Loud* T. Dover* eora-dedler. 

M*Connlcli, J. Jubilee-place* Chminerelal-road 
vIctuaUer. * 


extracted fh>pi the London Gazette. 

Manley, D. Southampton-row* Russel-squore* 
wme-merchonf. 

Maidall, W. Water-lane* Tower-street* brandy- 
merchant 

Marsh, W. and Co., Bemer’s-atreet* bonkers. 

Mayell* W. Exeter, jeweller. 

Morris, J. Jun. Stingo-loiief St Mary-le-bonno, 
stw-inaster. 

Nlcbolls, R. Ruthen* Denbighshire* druggist. 

Parker, W, Oxford-street, ironmonger. 

Peck* J. Andover, linen-draper. 

Peel, J. Rofdidale* sboe-droler. 

Perks* J. Monkton Combe, SomerMtsliire, brewer. 

Pennan, A. Batson-stieet Umthouse, master- 
mariner. 

Poor* J* Wapmng* Brlsto!, vletuaUer. 

RlchardsGB* J. lumchester, cooper. 

Rickards, J. Duvsley* Gloucesteriblre* cloth-ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

Houghton, L* Nobleetreet, Foster-lane* wholesale 
druggist 

Sawyer, J. Llncoln'i-Inn-Flrids* wine-merchant 

Scrivener, H. H. Scrivener, jun. and J. Wilson* 
KentUh-buUdifigi, Sonffiwaik* hc^faoCon. 

Simmons, A. Strand, tailor. 

Smith, J. R« North Audley-stieet upholsterer. 

Smith, T. Derby, naU-manufsoturer. 

Stot^ S. and J. KoadJane* SpoCland* Laiwashirc* 
woollen mssMtutiumu 

Tappeoden, T. Cumtaerlahd-stnet* MkkUesex- 
hospital, victualler. 

Walthew, J. Uverpool, ifawo^raper. 

Want, O. S. Sklmier-atroet* caUi^mafcsr. 

Wilkins, S. ffdlboni-hiU, HMkmer. 

Wooding, IL Ducket^tnet Stepney, baker. 

WbdlleCt J. QueenVHead Inn* Southwark, ta¬ 
vern-keeper. 

Wren, J. Great TUchfidU-ftrest* Poitlaod-ptaee* 
oarpentet 
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Reguter^^^mBarJcruplg.^Birthi.—Marriages. 


I^Oct. 


AtrnASETTCAt LrsT of Scotch BA^rKRUPTciEs and OivmEXDfl, announced 
September 182i; extracted ftom the EdinbniEh Gazette. 


SSaUESTEATIOys. 

Buduuian, JoIm« Tnllter at QtenmiU 
Combe. Oeoiae. tenant at Redheughs 
Fife. jQfin» cottoo-q^ner in Johnston 
Flnl^Bon* Robot & Alexander, merchanta and 
nahK!UTera in Lybater 
Ollmour* William, apiritdealer in Pahley 
IfCd^e, Wm. fleaher and oMile^lealer in Glaagow. 
Hon%:^n, Robert, lately miller and ooal-mo’- 
dumt at Poit-AJlan, Perthdiire 
M*Gregor, John Murray, merchant in Lath 
M*Uonic, James, mason and builder in Poialcy 
Murdoch, Patrick, merchant in Hamilton 
Orr, Andrew, bookseller in Cupar, Fife. 
DIVIDENDS, 

Drown, James, ship-bukler in Perth; by P. West, 
accountant in Edinburgh 


DlVIDENDSi 

Cowan, R. dc Sons, ffTain<mercbaBt8 in Glasgow; 
by Allan FuUarton, agent meie 

Doughs, William, meronant in Glasgow; byj: 
Walker, merchant there 

Hamilton, John, dc Co. Greenock, and- William 
Hamilton dc Co. Liverpool; by C. Campbell, 
87, Great lUng-Street, Edinburgh 

M'Ewan, tiamefi, ropomtuter m Perth; by Law 
rence IRibertson, banker there 

Robertson, John, (deceased) mason and wright in 
Glasgow 

Shannon, Stewart Ss Co. Greenock, and Shannon, 
Livingston & Co. Ncy^uundlhnd; by J. IXin- 
lop, writer in Greenode 

Williams, & Hughes, canal-contractors; by the 
trustee^ 31, St. Andrew'B*Street, Kdinburgh. 


■——ii^—— 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

IHSI. Aiiril 7> At the Retreat, near Auridcabad, 
the Ijady of D. S. Voung, Ksq. Madras Medical 
Kfitablisliment, and Surgeon to bis Highness the 
Nixiun*si'av»1ry brigade, a daughter. 

July SJ8. At Conconlia, Tobago, the LAdy of 
Dr KonncNly, a daughter. 

Aug.At Klorence, the Latly of John Crau* 
fiird, i<^o. of Aiicheuamcs, a sou. 

Hi), At IJulkham, Norfolk, Lady Anne Coke, a 
eon. 

SiS, At Beaufort Castle, the Hon. Mrs Fraser, 
of Ix^vat, a daughter. 

^5. At Park House, Mrs Gonton of Park, a 
dniightcr. 

Hj. At Eildon Hall, the Lady of 4he Hon. J. E, 
KlUot, a son. 

— At No. 1, Fettes Row, the Lady of Captain 
Pearsoii, IL N. of twin sons. 

2ri. At Dean House, near Editiburghj tlie Lady 
of General Sir Thus. Bradibrd, K.C.B. a daughter. 

30. In Queen>.Strcet, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
John Areliibald Campbell, Esq. a daughter. 

At 2G, Hcriot Iiow, Edinburgh, Mrs Mor- 
Bon, a daughter. 

31. At l^ttencriefT, Mrs Hunt of Pittencrieii; a 

daughter. , 

At Invermoriston, the Lady of James Mur* 
ray Grant, 1;^. of Clcnmonston and Moy, a 
<laughtcr. 

— In Connaught Place, London, the Lady of 
Walter 8. Davklmn, of Jnchtnarlo, Esq. a daugh* 
ter. 

Sept. L At Bralgai House, Kent, the 1/ady of 
J. D. Boswall, Esq. of Wardle, Captain in the 
royal navy, a son and heir. 

2. At Kdinburgli, the Lady of Stair Stewart, 
Era. of Physglll and Ghfsserlin, a son and heir. 

X At Leron Bank, Mrs Balfour, a son. 

5. At Dun, the l4iAy Anne Baird, a daughter. 

6 . At Dumbamic House, Mrs Craigie, of Dum- 
bamic, a son. 

!). At the Dowager Ylsoountess Duncan's, Edin¬ 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs Dundas, aeon. 

11. At Stobo Castle, the l^y of Sir James 
Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart., a s(m. 

— Mrs Joto Brougham, Edinburgh, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

12. At Dundee, the Lady of Dr John Maxwell, 
a son. 

^ The Countess of Mlttto, a dauM^. 

13. At Edinburgh, the lady,of Si^r Meneies, 
iSd Ro^Hight&ders, a son. ' 

— At Ccewent^ Perth, Mn George Seton, a 

lUnigbter.' - ^ ^ 

Id. At Kirkatdy, Mrs J. L. Cooper, a an. 

13. At Ruehfll, near Glasgow, tne l,ady of Ma- 
ior St^eiMOD, ffth drflgocm guards, a son. 

18. At RamcaMe, Mrs Henot of Ramornic, a' 
daughter. 


Sept. SO. At Franklaud, Mrs Murray, a son* 

» At Sandyford, Mm Win- Murray, of her fifth 
daughto: ana fifteenth chiliU ** 

2.^ Mrs Itatrick Robertson, a daughter. 

Lately. At her residence, at Tunbridge Wells, 
the U^ht Hon. Lady Cochrane, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

182.3. Nov. 5. At Montreal, Roderick Mathc* 
son. Esq. Paymaster late Glengarry light infantry, 
to Miss Mary Fra',(*r Robertson, daughter uf C'ai>- 
tain Robertson, of Inverness. 

1824. Aug. 17* AtGlasgow, Thomas Paul Mao< 
gregor, Esq. late Lieutenant in the Bengal aiixi - 
liary cavalry, eldest M>n of Col. J. A. P. Margre- 
gor, Auditor-General of the ticng’il forces, to MisS 
Katherine Livingstone, uiilcst daugiitci of William 
Livingstone, Esq. 

18. At Parkheod, near Pertli, Mr Wm, Bruce, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to .Agues, daughter of Ro¬ 
bert MoTisHHi, Esq. 

20. At Dublin, Anthony P. Marshall, Esq. of 
Edinburgh, to Frances, fourth daughter of the 
late SiYlollet Holden, Es^ of DubJm. 

27* At Merton Hall, Wigtomhire, James Hal¬ 
dane Tait, r.'iptain royal navy, to Miss Ma¬ 
rlon Yule, youngest daughter of the late lUmja- 
min Vule, Knq, of W'hcaincld, near Kdinburgh. 

— At Traprain, James Murray, Ks<|. to Ckirissa, 
daughter ^tlic late Rev. George Goldie, Athel- 
stoneford. 

30. At the manse of Crailing, Mr Robert Stra- 
chan, London, to Elir^ibeth, fourth daughter of 
the Rev. David Brown. 

— At Heatherwlck House, East Lothian, Sa¬ 
muel Aiulcraon, Esq. wlne-mcrehant, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late James Mi]nes,,Esq. Oiut 
iileocto Lieutenant-General Hardyman. * 

.31. At Dolls, Stirlingshire, WlUiam Mfug, Esq. 
Bonnington, to Ellzab^, youiigobt ilaughtcr ot 
John Pnllp, Esq. 

Sept 1. At St GeoTge*8t Hanover Square, liOn- 
don, Lieut'ColoncI Adlen, of the late S.ld lucem, 
to Miss Mitchell, ^est daughter of Bie late Co* 
lonel Campbell Mitcdiell, niece to Lady Flgtcher, 
of Ashley Park, and Lady Leith. 

2. At St. James's Church, Piccadilly, London, 
Lord Elliot, only son of the Earl of St. GcrmainK, 
to the Right Hon. I^ady Jemima Cornwallis, third 
daughter of the late Marquis ComwaUis, 

— At BonnlJigton, Jolm Adatr, Esq. of Genp^, 
Wigtonihire, to Chnslina, eldest Slighter of fite 
late John Haig, BSsq. 

At the mawe of Daviot, the Rev. Henry 
SimsoD, ministersChaud of Oorloih, to Mary, 
second dau^ter of the Kcv. Robert Shepherd, 
ministar wDaviot. 

J. At KirkmftehBol, JamesCnwford, Esq. II.D., 
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to Ann Whltefofd* cldMt daughter of David Kcn« 
Beily» l£gq» of KIrkmiduiel* 

Sept .Gi At Symington Lodge* A)e^ Wardrop* 
Eaq. of Madrjis, to Jewue* third dau«^tier the 
late Hobert Bum* Esq. arebitect. Rdinburgh. 

— At Glaagowp Daniel Emile Patrice Hennesay* 
Ksq. eldest son of Patrice Henneasyt fisu. tenker. 
Brussels, to ('atherine, only daughter of John 
Kuox, Jun. Esq. Glasgow. 

7. At Oowle* StlrKndBhire» Mr John Fomster* 
mercliant, Glasgow* to MargsA^ eldest daughter 
of James Macnafa^ Esq. dtstlUer- 

11. At St. Margaret's Churdi, Wastminsterv 
John MitcheU* Eisq* M- P., to Elialu eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Elliot, Esq.'of Pimlico Lodge. 

13. At (tomely Bank* by the Very ^v. Prbici- 

S U Baird* Mr Ilobert Kirkwood, eograve^ to 
athia, youngebt daughter of Robert Dunbar* 
Ksq. Tax Ofllce. 

14. At Edinburgh, John Gibson, jun. Elsq. W. S. 
tn Charlotte Eileu, eldest daughter of John Gor¬ 
don. Emi. Salisbury lload. 

15. At I*ondon, Ltml Ellenborough* to Jane 
Elisalwth Digby. only daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Digbyand Viiu*ountess Andovor. 

— At Dalton, Durofn^slilre, John Hannay, 
ICsq. W. K. to Miss Elixa S. Kennedy* only daugh¬ 
ter of the late J. Ki^nncdy, Esq. 

•— At l.rdh, Mr John Niven, mcrtJiant* to Mrs 
Mary SjMrNhng. widow of Dr Alex. Si>Aldiiig, Port 
Marta, West Indies. 

16'. At SUUIord-Slreet, Edinburgh, Mqior-Gcnc- 
ia 1 llainilltm, to Mary Augusta, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Alexander Uower* E&q. oflUncai- 
druin. 

— At Dnlton Percy, Ui V’ork&hirc, by his Grace 
the ArohbtHhtip of York, <iw>rgr Bmllie, junior, 
olili*st«oii offJeorge llailbe* Emj. of Jci^ is- 
w<M)d(', to Georgina, youngest daughter of Mr 
Arcbdr;u«ii MaTKh.un. 

yi.'At St. Aiidrew’rt, Mr“John nuclian* writer, St. 
Andio\s’s* to Ann. flHughter of Mr Alex. Thom- 
stiii, miTchant there. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Ebencjwr Dovr, mcrohojit, 
Glasgow, to Miss Jane llrown, only ilaughtcr of 
ihc’ late Mr V\iilinni Urown, merchant there. 

•J7. At Lanark, 'I'ho'^. M. MoHUL, Em]. solicitor. 
Edinburgh, to lUt^s .Jes<sie Finiuy Uoyd, daughter 
of the lute Mr James Uoyd, of Kmgson'a Knowc* 
J/unarK. 


DEATHS. 

1S2.>. Sept. 1. At Madras, in the East Indies (on 
Ills ivjiy home to llriL-un,) ThomoH fr’ra'iec. Esq. 
of GorlhleeK, in the eivil service of the Hon. 1*^1 
Jmiu ('ompaiiy at Ncllore. 

IS'j'l. Marl'll 'Ji. Oif Caj>c Coast Castle* of fever, 
Mr ('Imrles llotie Hunter, Midshipman, H.M.S. 
Driver, second son of the late Uev. W'iJliam Hun¬ 
ter, niiiilbler of Middleble, aged 20 years. 

April 23. At Cuba. Wm. Furnuharson, youngest 
sou of C'harku Farqiilmrson, Esq. of Watling's- 
isl.iiid, UaliAinus. 

May. At nuunos Ayres, Captain Peter Sheriff* 
of the Aiiteiopo, second son of the late Air Tho¬ 
mas {sheriff, snipmasttcr, Dunbar. 

June 21. At jWnaica, after a few day's illness* 
AU'xaiider Cuningham, Esq. son of the late Wil¬ 
liam Cuuinghom, of 4'airucurran, Esq. 

July 4. At DcirierarA, John Ma^tyre, Esq. late 
merchant in LiveriNxil. 

’J(k At New N orK, of remittent fever* Mr Ebe- 
nexer Richardson, of OkLsgow. 

Aug. 8. At Marseilles, whither he had gone for 
the recovery of his health, Uie celebrated German 
philDlocer* Fredrick Wdlf, in his 6Hth year. 

J 5. At Burnside, George Roger* Ehq.ofBum- 
bide, in the Tilth year of nis age. 

18. At Locdibuy House, Mrs M'tdiioe, senior. 

21. Near Rome, Mrs Endtine* relict of John 
Erskine* Esqfi eldest ion of the late Mr Erskinc of 
Cardross. ‘ 

— At Uumstiek, on the estate of Breoeh, in the 
neighbourhood of Ctetle Douglas* Henry Alex¬ 
ander, aged 103 y^rs. He recotleeted qwte well 
ttie troubles in tnis country in the yeat 1745, and 
fre«juently recounted an anccddte of his mother 
having dug a hole in tiie ya^, and corethlly hid 
her butter pic in it, lest it might fhll into the 
hands of the llighlanders, 

22. At Dundee* sudd^y, Mr WUllam Walker* 
writer* aged Cl years* 


Aug- fS. At Paris, Lady M. Arbuthnot Oglivy* 
aged three ^eais and live months, yountestdaugh¬ 
ter of the 1*^1 and CounCesB of Airly. 

At Bilbo Park* parlrii of Buchan* 

James Peny* Esq. niig^* in the 6Sd year of his 
age* 

— At Milbum* Miss Jean We&di, in the 79ih 
year of harage. 

At Blamogte* Stlrllofnhire* Mtis EmMa Hus¬ 
band Baird* daughter of the Rev. Di Q. H. 
Baird, Principid of the Unlvendty of Edinburah* 

24- At Busby, Mrs Macfarlaiie^ relict of the ute 
Malcolm Mactudane* Esq. 

At the house of his son in the Vale of Negth* 
aged 19, the Right lion. Valentine Lewis^ Earl of 
Dunnven. 

— At Duntnine, Mrs Stirling Graham. 

— At Ediflbtt^h, Miss kiiaabcth Dickson* 
North St. Andrew's Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Douglas, iate of 
the Advtxate's Library* aged 87 years. He was 
admitted into the Advocate's Library in tlie year 
1788, wliich situation he lieid for 38 years, much 
to own credit and to the satisfaction of the 
monbers of that learned body* by whom he was 
much respected. 

••-AtCadiz*MnHamiltoncd'Dalxell* r.anark- 
shire. 

25. In the parish of St. Mary, CHstlegate. \'oi k, 
Elizabeth Kgib), a poor widow, ni l-he 10‘Jtl year 
of her age. Her mother livotl to tv J(M 
old, and licr grandmotlier attained the still greater 
nge of 101. 

— At Inverness*, Catharine* eldest daughtei of 
Colonel M'Pherson. 

2(>. In Argyle Sqiuirc, Edinburgh, Janet, the 
wife of William Wallace, Professor of Matheuiu- 
tics in the University of Edinburgh. 

— At Bankhead, ikiutli (^ucensferry, Cnptabi 
WilHiun Gordon, sc&md son of the late Jtimca 
Gordon. Ksip of lirMiuburn. • 

27. At Ayr, John Aitkcn* IC&q. late bailie of the 
burgh of Ayr. 

— Jn iijb {{otii year, Mr Nathaniel Steveniton* 
merchant lu Glai-gow. 

— At -Seggie, imnsh of Leuehars, at the mhim- 
ced age of years and four months* Jean Mavor* 
widow of David Melville, late labourer, Kbieaple. 

At Edinburgli, Elizolieth* eldi'sl daughter 
of the late William Curaming, Esip of Riga. 

— .\t Kdinlmrch, James Butter, Esq. W. S. 

— At St John’s Hill, Eilmburgh, In the 2'Jil 
year of his age, Jaines SuthcrlancT Urui'C, son of 
the late Mr WiUiam Rrueu* banker in Kdinburcli. 

— At AnU'Strcct/St. Itcrnani’s Eillnlmrgh, Mrs 
Jean Spalding* eldest daughter of the late Alex- 
nmier Spalding Gordon, Em|. of Holm and .Sliir- 
Riers* and rebet of James Fraser* Esq. of Gortli- 
lebk, W. S. 

50. At (lowally, Perthshire, Agues, second 
daughter, and, at Greenoi'k, on the oiitlt, Mieiuu’l 
Uostori* fourth son of tlie late llcv. l>r Alexander 
Simpson, Tlttenwcem. 

— At Diibliii-Strcet, Edinbui’gh, Mr John Bell. 

— At Ayr, Mr George Hendrtc, Min of the late 
Dr Hendric, Kilniarnoi'k. 

— At Brighton, In the 75tli year of her age* the 
Hon, Mrs Iranecs Wall, daughter of the late f*orU 
Fortroso, and sister of the late Earl of Sesforth. 

— At C^alglcLth Util* 'Elizabeth Grahaniv* 
youngest daughter of Mr Wllbain Uoniu*. 

— At Lanarit, Vere Wilson* relict of William 
Thomson* Esq. of Castle Yelt, 

— At the house of the Earl of Ahly, in Paris, 

Mrs t'lenientina Gnduan* relict of tne deeciwed 
Gavin DiumoKKidi Eaq. of Forth Street* Edin¬ 
burgh. ^ ' 

5°. At Edinburgh, Mn Susan Christie, wife of 
Thomas Christie, E^t eldest son of Bm late James 
Christie* Em- ^ Dam, 

Bept. t. At IMsu* of France* Bkyan* 
thiiu son of Cmon Houenn, R. N. f 

— At Tnin^ M|s A^iander AUiiiw in the 81 st 

year of her aca < . 

— At De^ni*‘^iea|^iriktl^ Mr Dm%I Dotudd* 

surgeon, ''■x, • ^ 

— At Wegrinorth llotftey the Counttes FRz- 

wUliam. . 

— The Rev. John Sim, A.B, or a. gradiial do. 
cay of nature. He was in his 78th being 

bmm m the year 1743. He was a native of Kin¬ 
cardineshire. lie had been the intimate friend of 
Sir W, Jones* Day, Midrie* and many other cmi- 
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Register^^Deaihs* 


QOct. 1834. 


noat literary men of that period. In im he 
succeeded his friend Mickle as Corrector of the 
c;iareDdon Press, Oxfiird^nod entered St Alban's 
Hull ini that^Unlvecsity. In iHOd he puldiahed 
B comidete edition of MkAle^s works, bm prefix^ 
cd to it an interestiog roeinolr of the cteceised 
Poet During the latter yean of his life he pA> 
formed no dencal duty, but lived retired, «»»*»!«- 
sitw himself whh literature tiU stitida a fow days 
of ms death. 

S^t 2. At the age of 84, the Rev. Dr Robt Mao* 
culloch, of Dainie^ known tothepuUicas autiior 
ofaroudi<e8teeii)ed work, in two v^uniaii, on 
the Piopbecics of lialah. UU name be long 
held In aflbetionate remembranoe by his paridrioti* 
ers, with whnn be was omnected. In the xdation 
of pastor for upwards of fifty yesrst and to whom 
he waa endeared, not more the eoundnese of 
his pulpit ministrations than by the practieal 
illustration of them whUdi his life exhibited. He 
waa a dergyxnan of the old adiool, and exempU- 
fled in his clerical deportment not a little of the 
cx)nscdous digdty for which It wu dtstieguished. 
He received, it is said, hia first religious impres- 
skms when attending a sermon by &e celebn^ 
Mr Whitefleld. Hu diaamrsea were not only 
highly popular aiflong hia own congregation, but, 
until a^ enfeebled hia faculties, attracted consi¬ 
derable numbers from tiie neighbouring parishes. 
They were fonneil on the model of the older di* 
vines, whose solemn energy and evangelical uno- 
lion the admirers of orthodoxy triumphantly 
contrast with the unaubhtnntial graces of those 
beautiful moml essays, which, under the designa¬ 
tion of sermons, have issued ftom the s^om of 
llhur. He devoted, while strength permitted, 
u portion of every dsy, during winter as w^ as 
summer, to exercise ip the open air; which, with 
tile strict regimen that in iwer respects he ob¬ 
served, was probably the means of exteuding his 
life beyond the usual boundary. Of suidi tndts 
in his character as may be deemed peculiar, two 
may be mentioned—first, that ho formed a code 
of laws for tlie r^ulatiou, even to the minutest 
circumstance, of his domestic concerns; whidi the 
dread his rebuke (which it is said was no easy 
thing to bear) tlispo^ all concerned to yield the 
most implicit obedience,to; and, seoonaly, that, 
twelve years previous to his decease, he had or¬ 
dered tneoofflnin which he waa intvxed to be 
prepared, for the purpose of aidiiw, by a striking 
sensible imi^, those solemn meditations on bis 
latter end vmicb he was In the frequent practice 
of induMag. 

— At sdmlNugh, Mr Thomas Lees, preoeutc^ 
ofUm lligh ^unm of thisdty. HehartbeeniU 
for some time, but was out the day he died. As 
a bass and glee singer be was much admired. He 
was a native of Lencashire^ and was a plain, in- 
oflbnsive, honest man. 

— At Edinburg, Mrs Hannah Bladcwell, late 
Housekeeper at marehmont House, in the 91st 
yearof herage. She dressed the late Lady Mardi- 
moot for the Oovoaation of his late 
George Che Third, end was meient at that august 
ceremony, fflie retained but moatal fiuaifties 
till the dose of her kmg life. 

3. At Nosthampton, aged 87, Dr William Kem^ 
physician there^ 

o. At EastOnoffc Hr David Ker, son of the 
late James Ker, oTSait GnogOb fisq, 

& At Old Aberdeeii, liaMta. daughter of the 
late Gemae Setoh, Esq. of Mounie, and wife of 
Dr Skene OgHyy, senior vdflisterDf WMachar, 

— AtPeparefiih,naaf J ireagedt? 
MrslManasM Mehore^ wUboif 
w ei du sa^ Ecftnbmgh, mdchaadjusuyitmnea > 
also, at Ma< 1% MontiguaSbee^ ontiw lira cur¬ 
rent Hdw. their daughter, aged fbur motiths, 

— ArsSnbiiighT SaMa, eUmt daughter of 
thelMaRev. Andiim ChattoofUaiahoBien 

•—uhlsssBtt Unitead Lodfs, In the oounty. 
of KaBL tile Right Hon. JoSaRoper,LordTsfii- 
ham. His JLorquUp dying unmainao, is suciwad ■ 
ad 1^ his first ooutin, Henry Ropier Curaon, Bbq. 
akM son of the late Bon-Fiancls Romt. 

— At No, 16. Minto-Stree^ Newhighm, Edln« 
bmgli, Mrs Jean Robertson, widow of Uie Rev. 
JaateRahwtMB, late minister of Ratho» 


Sept*?* At WaffBpry, In.Bssex, lifithe 4Jth year 
of h^age. diinm, wuIb of Joe^ Grove, and 
Mdest dmiibter ortfiM late Ueut-GOnend Goldie, 
of GoUte Lea, near Dumfkies. 

— At hie seat, fi^deaharo, Kent, in the 67th 
nir of bis ago, Andrew Laurtok Esq. of the Adel- 
M» one of ^ IHi^ely*s Justices of the Peace for 
uagi^i^ liberty qf WceWtester, and .County 

-^AtHusseibamh, Mr John Thom, latemer- 
Miant in Edtebnn^ 

— AtSoutiifiSfW Auehtenaudite, Mr WU- 
Bam CosiM, hite impolsterBr in Bdinouigh. 

— At fclhewdlne CNeS, Patrick Hendenon, 
Ssq. advoeate in Aberdeen, 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs John Jeftey, daughter 
of Dr Jamss Hunter, St Andrew’s. 

9. At Bilerno, near Curris^ Mr John Logan, 
piqwr maautecturer. 

— Lord Viseount Hamndeto. Mis Lordship 
had enjoyed bis title only a {iew days, and is suc¬ 
ceeded in the entailed estates by George, Earl of 
Bu^inahamshire. 

— At CMly, Dumfries-shire, aged 100 years, 
Mrs Grace Oantley, rdiot of the deceased Mr 
Richard Cantlev.-gardenerthere- She was scarcely 
evo^ known to be confined by sicknosa till within 
a short time previous to her death, and enjoyed 
a very contented dispoflition. 

— At Aberdeen, in liis 21st year, Janies Massie, 
Esq. 

10. AtPi^tobcVo, Mrs Margaret Pringle, widow 
of Joltt Pringle, E^. suivcon, IL N. 

11. At Crai^d, John Mdrison, Esq. of Craig- 
end, aged 79. 

— Mr William Andrew, writer. 

— In the island of St. Croix, Ihr James Hill, of 
Dumfries, on the eve of Ids return to his native 
country. 

— At St. JohnV, Ayrshire, Margaret Isabella, 
youngest dau^Ccr of David Ranisay, Esq, W. S. 

12. At ColAtreom, James Barfie, youngest son 
of Captrin A. D. M*Laxre). Berwiedunire militia. 

— At Us seat, near SouthampUMi, after a long 
and severe illness, the Rev. Sir Charles Itich, Han. 
in bis 73d year. 

13. At his house, Canongate, Edinburgh, Henry 
Prager, Esq. 

— At the house of his nephew, near Aberdeen, 
Dr John Bate, physidan In Montrose. Dr Bate 

8 ractised with great seal, ability, ooct success, for 
le long perioa of fifty years, having settled in 
Montrose in the year 1773. His conduct was 
marked by the most benevolmt disinterestedness 
—he lookM only to the wclfisrc of his patient, mul 
too little to his own interest. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr Alexander Innes, watch¬ 
maker, aged 67 years. 

— At Glasgow, John Prestem, Esq. 

14. At Crooks oi Kkkeonoel, Mary Ann, daugh¬ 
ter of Robert Maxwell, Esq. of Bieoch, 17- 
IIL At the manse, Falkirk, after a long lUnesa, 
EUrebeth# only doubter of the Rev. Dr Wilson, 
ndnister of FiJklrk. 

* At Aoehtettool manse, Mrs MofBd, Kirkaldy. 
— At Londoii, aged 79, Lieut-General Andrew 
Anderson, of the lion. East India Company's scr- 
viee, on their retabUshment of Bombay. 

17- At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Stevensan, toilet of 
Mr Henry Watson, late merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Blount Melville, Maria Louisa, youngnst 
daughter of John Whyte MMviUe, Esip agm 12 
months, 

— At Orandliolm Cottem, in tile 7th yrer of 
hit am, James Martin fandsay, eideit son of 
LieutXkdonel Lindsay, Tfitk Higblandats. 

16. At Daldowle, Mw Bo^ of Dhidowle, in 
barSOOiyeni; 

19. Mr Anhlbahl Gnhame, writer, Ohugow. 

91. At LondoP# the well known Major Cart- 
wi^t He left hb loggings at Hammtead about 
aii[»tni^ago,oB aesottin of the fflness which 
tonnhiHad In nb dbsoItttHJA- The teper of Ufb 
migPlf in him be bdd to have burned to the 
ioSSi hb disease was ted a 0 B* If he had lived 
to tire Wbt he would have comifiet^ads 84th 

^SS, At Kiag'"Slraet, Leith, Jane, daughter at 
the late Mr Heuy Bsite, merchant there. 


j. Rutbven h Sod, Printeis, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A SCHOLAR. 

1 . Did the Scottish Gemrals and Commissioners at Newark^ ht/ and with 
the authority of- the Scottish Parliament, sell Charles /. to the English 
Parliament, for the sum of Four Hundred Thousand Pounds Sterling^ 

Mr Hcue Bays, (History^ England, Chap, LVIII.) Yes.—I say No; 
and 1 think it will not bediflScult to prove a negative. When Charles 1. 
formed the resolution of leaving Oxford, and flying to the Scottish camp at 
Newark, his affairs were reduced to the lowest ebb; his army had been to¬ 
tally routed at Naseby,—Bristol had surrendered,—the West had been sub¬ 
dued by Fairfax,—and Montrose, after a series of brilliant but unprofitable 
victories, had been defeated by David Lesley at Philiphaugh : in a word, 
the Royalist cause seemed utterly ruined. It was in these circumstances 
that, listening to the advice of Montreville the Fren<^ Ambassador, and 
recollecting that, in all the disputes about settling the terras of peace, the 
Scots had uniformly adhered to the milder side, and endeavoured to soften 
the rigour of the English Parliament, Charles made the unfortunate ex¬ 
periment, the issue of which has been supposed to entail an indelible stain 
upon our country. 

Now, the question to be disposed of is this: King Charles, having thrown 
himself into tne hands of the Scots, who had formed an alliance with the 
English Parliament, and inarched an army of twepty thousand men to their 
support, and who, consequently, were as much the King's enemies as the 
Parliament,—what course ought they (the Scots) to have pursued, when the 
Parliament insisted on the surrender of the King 'b person into their own 
hands? In answering this question, we may safely put altogether out of 
view the fine writing of Hume and others about “ romantic generosity,'" 
and the glory the Scots would have acquired bv maintaining and defending 
the King's person against his enemies, their allies. A great cause was at 
stake: Charles had attempted to subvert the relirious and civil liberties of 
Scotland: that nation had taken up arms in defence of both, and had 
marched to the assistance of the English, who were euga^ in the same 
struggle; fortune had favoured the popular side: and the King, reduced to 
extremities, had thrown himself on the mercy of those he judged the least 
implacable of his enemies. But, because his Majesty thought proper to adopt 
this step, is it for an instant to be supposed that the ScoU slipuld have aban¬ 
doned all the advantages which hqd been purchased at the sai^ce of so 
much blood and tteasure,—deserted the men they were bound by the faith 
of treaties to support,—made oopteon cause^with their inveter^ enemies, 
the Cavaliers,—and turned their afmsagainst those with whom they had em¬ 
barked in a common struggle for aUtpat is most dear and valuable to moiety ? 
Who in his senses can dream, that UteU, who had Uken ud arate in defence of 
their religion and liberty, would so stultify themselves asftr w coUpteency is 
vot.. XV. ^ * 






i ExtracUj^om the Portfolio of a Scholar. 

concerncti, and perjure themselves as far as the faith of treaties is concern- 
edj and betray their country, and the cause with the defence of which they 
were entrusted, hetauBC an appeal was made to their generosity** by an 
unfortunate Prince, when he had no longer the meant of carrying on the 
war he had begun, in support of unlimited prerogative ? Yet, had the 
Scots persisted in maiotaining the custody of the King*8 person, they would 
have ieen involved in all this inconsistency and guilt, as well as in a content 
the most absurd, unnatural, and pernicious; they would have been traitors 
to their country, and to the principles they had sworn to defend; for which 
they would have had, in return, tne enviable compensation of being pro¬ 
nounced by Tory historians a nation capable of fits of romantic genero¬ 
sity,** and being branded for ever as drivelling and wavering idiots, who 
embarked in a great cause to-day, and betrayed it, in a “ fit of romantic 
generosity," to-morrow. 

But further: the Scots were not principals in the war; they were merely 
the allies of the English Parliament; and tnough, viewing the matter general¬ 
ly, Charles was as much the King of Scotland as of England, yet, having put 
himself in the hands of the Scottish army, upon English giumiidy he was 
undoubtedly comprehended within the jurisdiction of that kingdom, and 
could not be dispwd of by any foreign nation. Nay, the Scots themselves 
were at this moment comprehended within the same jurisdiction, and con¬ 
sequently could not, in that situation, assume the rights which it might have 
been competent to them to exercise, had the transaction taken place within 
their own frontier. But waiving this objection altogether, and admitting 
that, in point of right, both parties were on a footing of the most perfect 
equality,—in odier words, that there were two parties, having each a co¬ 
ordinate vote in regard to the disposal of the King*s person; It is evident that 
two equal and antagonist claims could only be adjusted by negodation, 
which presumes that one of them must give way to the other; and that, as 
far as the general question is concerned, it was immaterial, in point of jus¬ 
tice or right, whether the Scots retained the disposal of the King's person, 
or entrusted it into the hands of hie English subjects, who, on many grounds, 
had a preferable title to their allies. 

This brings me to what constitutes the peculiar feature of the case. Hume 
says, that the only expedient which the Scots could embrace, if they 
scrupled wholly to abandon the King, was immediately to return fully and 
cordially to their allegiance, and, uniting themselves to the Royalists in both 
kingdoms, endeavour, by force of arms, to reduce the English Parliament 
to more moderate terms but he admits that this would have been a mea¬ 
sure full of extreme hazard,** and would have overturned what, with so 
much expense of blood and treasure, they had, during the course of so many 
years, been so carefully erecHng ;** in other words, it would have been tan¬ 
tamount to an abandonment of the Presbyterian rdigion, which they were 
bound by the Solemn League and Covenant to maintain, and to which the 
whole nation was ardently attached,—it would have been a most glaring act 
of perfidy towards those allies whom they had taken up arms to support,— 
,it would have been a sacriflee of public liTCrty, which tne fortune of war had 
enabled them to wrest from a despotic king and a slavish court,—in brief, it 
would have been equivalent to a combinanon with their old and inveter¬ 
ate enemies, against dieir old and tried friends, for the restoration of that 
unlimited prerogative of which the Royalista were so much enamoured, and 
which the friends of liberty had sufibim and bled so fifeely to restrict within 
due limits.' It seems, ibermore, even by Hume's showing, that the surrender 
of the King was ineritable, and that the Scottirii Commissioners and the 
Scottish Piraament would have been either madmen, idiots, or traitors, or 
rather a happy combination of all the three, bad they hesitated about the 
oourse which was so clearly pointed out for their adoption. But now comes 
the erauamen of the charge. All these reflections, we are assured, occurred 
to the Scottish Commissioners, vrbo, nevertheless, resolved to pr<dong the 
dilute,«nd to keep the King as a for those arrears whidi they 

cUinked firbm Bnglrad, and wmeb they were not likelyg in the present dispo* 
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sition of that nation, to obtain BY ANY other expedient/* In the whole 
compw of English Historj, 1 defy any man to produce an aasertion more 
gratuitoua^ malevolent^ and unfounded, than that contained in the worda 
here printed in italica and capitalsj nsmelyi that in the present dispoaition of 
the English nation, the Scots were not likely to obtain the arrears due to 
them “ by any other expedient*' than oetaining^and huckstering about 
the surrender of the King's person 1 Aa the whole opprobrium of the 
transaction hinges upon this insidious clause, it will be necessary to give it a 
little of our attention. 

In the^r^/ place, when the Scots invaded England in 1840, the condition 
upon which they lent their aid to the English malcontents was, that dieir 
army should be paid and supported by their allies; and when a precarious 
peace was patched up by the Treaty of Rippon, in which neither party was 
probably sincere, not only was this condition fulfilled, but £.300,000 were 
voted by the English Parliament as a “ fit proportion for the friendly as¬ 
sistance afforded, and the losses sustained by our brethren of Scotland," 
C Journals of the Commons, Feb> S, 1641.) At this time the Scots had no/ 
the King in their hands, and could not, therefore, make use of the scan¬ 
dalous expedient'* of detaining his person, in order to secure *' their wages/' 
If, therefore, the English Parliament in 1641 not only paid the arrears due 
to the Scots, but voted them a gratuity of £.300,000 for their ** friendly 
assistance," over and above their just claim,—upon what ground can it be 
asserted that they would have act^ differently in 1646, even had the King 
never quitted Oxford, and had the Scots been in the same situation as 
in 1641 ? Mr Hume has offered no proof of his allegation, that, in the 
present disposition of the English nation,** the Scots were not likely to ob¬ 
tain the arrears due to them, by any other expedient than detaining the 
King as a pledge ; but as the whole controversy turns upon this point, it 
surely required to be supported by some authority. It is doubtless at all 
times easier to assert than to prove, and few things 1 know of are more an¬ 
noying than to be called upon for authorities when there arc none to pro¬ 
duce, In this predicament stands Hume's false and malicious averment, 
which supposes, that, had not the King imprudently put himself in the 
hands of the Scottish leaders, the English would have sent their army back 
to Scotland without paying them sixpence of what they had expresdy sti¬ 
pulated for. JFhj/ he should presume, or how he could know, that tlie 
English intended to be guilty of a proceeding so dishonest in itself, and 
which must have converted tneir Scottish allies, by whose means they had 
gained aome of their proudest triumphs, into dangerous and implacable 
enemies, 1 must leave to the ingenuity of his readeni to determine- But, 

In the second place, it is not too much to presume, that a force of 90,000 
men, with arms in their hands, had an argument for the fulfilment of Uie 
conditions stipulated in regard to ^eir pay and arrears, infinitely more con¬ 
clusive than tne possession of all the crowned heads in Christendom* It is, 
therefore, perfecUy monstrous to suppose that ao powerful an army would 
have been refused payment of what was justly due to them, if thev bad ^t 
fallen in with an opportunity of committing an act of treachery, by selling 
the person of their Sovereign ; or that the English Parliament yroujd have 
dared to be guilty of conduct equally inconsistent with the principles of 
sound policy and common honesty. The men who at this time governed 
England were unquestionably dark and gloomy enthusmts ; but there was 
method in their madness; the most, absurd deliration in theory^ was 
strangely blended with consummate prudence in council, and vigour in ac¬ 
tion ; and no man, acquainted with the history of the tinu^ and the cha¬ 
racters of the men who figured in them,~l mean on the Parttamentside,*-* 
will evmr be induced to cre^t an allegation so extraordinary, as that they 
intended to cheat their allies out of their arrears of pay, and that they wqm 
only induced to fulfil their engagements by an anxiety to get the Kin^s 
person into their hands- Vet this is substantial^ Hume's,assertion, the in¬ 
credible absurdity of which will appear In a still mora striking light, if the 
reader will only give himself the trouble of imagining what eoniequnuees 
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would have ensued, had the Parliament carried their fraudulent intentions into 
eWeet, and thereby thrown the whole force of their allies into the Royalist 
scale. 

in the third place, having already shown that the Parliament honourably 
acquitted Uieinselves of their obli^tions to the Scots in 1641, and that it 
would have been worse than madness—a sort o£felo de .ve—had they enter¬ 
tained the remotest thought of acting differently on the present occasion, it 
is evident that the arrears must have been paid, even bad the King never 
quitted Oxford, and therefore that these arrears can, by no force of construc¬ 
tion, be viewed as the price of an act of baseness and treachery ; for if they 
were to be so considered, the Scottish Commissioners roust have been sin¬ 
gularly deficient in that prudence which is generally supposed, on the south 
side of the Tweed at least, to be characteristic of their country. It has 
never been pretended by any Royalist Historian that the sum they received 
was more than the arrears actually due to them ; and if, therefore, they sold 
their King for what they would unquestionably have got had the King never 
put himself in their hands, they were guilty of an act of the most gratuitous 
and unparalleled wickedness, and exhibit a solitary instance, in the history 
of mankind, of treachery committed without a motive, and without the hope 
of reward. But it is proper to attend to the amount of these arrears. After 
some discussion, they were fixed at £.400,000, one half of which was to be 
paid immediately, and the other at two subsequent instalments. Now, in 
1641, the Scots, who were only about a twelvemonth in England, received 
.£.300,000 in name of arrears; whereas in 1646, after more than three 
years of hard service, they agre^ to take £.400,000 in lieu of all demands. 
Very moderate traitors these same Scots must have been, verily ! 

In the fourth place, the negociation regarding the arrears, and that for the 
Burrender of the King's person, being coutempoTaneous, tlie Royalist Histo¬ 
rians have artfully represented them ** as one and the same," and thus 
succeeded in giving a colour of plausibility to the charge. This is the mijr- 
fortune of the case. Hume says, ‘‘ common sense** requires that both trans¬ 
actions should be considered as identical. It is somewhat strange, to find 
him referring to ** common sense," which, when it served his purpose, he 
could treat with the coolest derision ; but if for cotninon sense" here, we 
read the charge against the Scots," we will come somewhat nearer the 
truth; for unless both transactions are regarded as virtually and substan¬ 
tially the same, the accusation falls to the ground. Upon what ground, 
then, is it asserted that the settlement of the arrears was made a cmidition 
of delivering up the King ? Common sense requires" that it should be so, 
says Hume. But what has common sense" to do with a matter which 
must be determined either by the evidence of documents, or by reasoning from 
all the circumstances of the case ? ** The English, it is eoidentf he adds, 
had they not been previously assured of receiving the King, would never 
have parted with so considerable a sum f* but it is matter of historical fact, 
that, in 1641, the^ ** parted with" a sum nearly as “ considerable," and 
that in compensation for only a year's service, during the greater part of 
whi^ the Bcots had received £.650 per diem, in name of pay. Hume's ar* 
gument, if it mav be dignified with that name, falls, therefore, to the ground ; 
and from the whole of the foregoing reasoning, no less than from the de¬ 
claration of the English themselves^ it is manifest that the transactions were 
completely distinct, and that it is only by wilfully confounding them, 
by flourishes about ** common sense," and boldly declaring that to be 
** evident" which is the very thing requiring to be proved, that any sort 
of plausibility has been ^ven to a slanaer die most unjust and undeserved 
which has ev^ been embodied in the pages of history. 

iMtly, it is not difiBcult to account for the anxiety of the Scots to settle 
their pecuniary concerns with the English at this time. It was now known 
thnt vane had over-reached them in the Treaty concluded at Edinburg in 
1643; that the Parliament never intended to establish Presbytery in Eng¬ 
land, as the Soots, in their simplicity, had been led to bdieve; that tne 
power had fklhm into the bands of the Independents, who were inimical to 
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that, and to every form of ecclesiastical polity ; and that matters were likely 
to be pushed inuch farther than the Scots, who still adhered to tlie prin^ 
ciplc of a limited monarchy, could go along with- They had taken up anna 
against the King, because, in virtue of his prerogative alone, he sought to* 
overturn, at once, the religion and liberties of their country; hut it had 
never entered into their heads to subvert fanditutt the whole fabric of the 
monarchy, and erect a commonwealth in its stead- Hence, they were 
anxious to withdraw from an alliance which was likely to lead to results 
they had never anticipated—results which they were bound by the Solemn 
League and Covenant to oppose; and with this view they availed them¬ 
selves of the earliest opportunity to effect an adjustment of their claims, 
that they might be at full liberty to pursue the course pointed out by their 
duty to God and their country. 

These considerations, whicn it is hoped will serve to expose the utter 
fallacy of Mr Hume’s allegations, are strikingly confirmed by subsequent 
events. The Scots, it is evident, had no suspicion that the English would 
ever dare to take away the King’s life; for, two years after, they entered into 
a solemn engagement to deliver him from imprisonment, and marched into 
England an army of nearly 40,000 men in support of his autliority ; and 
when he was put to death, they instantly proclaimed his son,—sent commis¬ 
sioners to bring him home to Scotland,—caused him to be solemnly crowned 
at Scone,—fought the battles of Dunbar and Worcester in his cause,—and 
even after these defeats maintained a long and persevering struggle against 
Cromwell and the regicides, whom they cordially detested. Is it conceivable, 
that the men who acted this part, and who, in fact, employed the money they 
had received from the English Parliament in raising forces for the King 
when his life was in danger, could have been guilty of the baseness ascribed 
to them by Hume and omer Royalist Historians ? Is it credible, if the Scots 
had .sold their King to destruction, that they would have made such an ef¬ 
fort to save him ? Is it credible that, had they been hostile to the monarchy, 
or in any degree attached to regicide principles, they would liavc proclaim, 
ed Charles II.,—^fought the battles of Dunbar and Worcester,—exposed their 
country to all the miseries of war,—and, notwithstanding the whole power 
of the Usurper, kept the royal banner unfurled almost till the very moment 
that Monk began his march to England ? Let these events be taken in con¬ 
junction with the preceding reasoning in answer to Hume, and 1 will ven¬ 
ture to say, that altogether they form as strong and convincing a demonstra¬ 
tion of the falsehood and injustice of ** the reproach*' so frequently thrown 
in the teeth of the Scots, “ of selling their King and heirayiug their I’rince 
for money,” as it is possible to conceive beyond the pale of the exact sci¬ 
ences, and in a question where moral evidence alone can be employed. 

But by whom, let me ask, is this ** reproach” most frequently cast in our 
teeth ? By the English. They say we sold our King Well; what then ? 


* When the above remarks had been brought to a closer my attention was acci- 
dentally directed to the following passage in Sin Georoe Mackenzie's Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Scotland^ from Ute Hestorailon of King Clmrlca II. A.D. MDCLX, 
printed at Edinburgh 1881; which has affbrded me liveliest satisfaction from 
the coincidence of opinion it exhibits in regard to the transactions at Newark and 
Newcastle. The Lord Advocate of Charles II. and James VII. will not be suspected 
of any partiality or tenderness for the men who then governed in Scotland. 

The Parliament of Scotland, [which met at Edinburgh on the 1st of January 
1G61,] taking to their consideration how much and how unjustly this kingdom 
was injured, by an aspersion cast upon it for the transactions at Newcastle in anno 
1647, at which time the King was delivered to the Parliament of England ; which 
was called^ in some kistorits^ a SEi.x.iNa of the Kino; did, by an express act, 
condemn and reprobate all that treaty, and declare that the same was no ttaiional 
act, but was only carried on by some rebels, who had folsely assumed the name uf 
a Parliament. Nor wanted there many, even in that Parliament, who protested 
against all that procedure, and who had the courage and honesty to cause registmte 
that protestation. And I must here crave leave to expoftulate with our melgfUtomrs 
if England, for iavdighin/so severely agtinst oar n'tlhn fir dcHvaring up their 
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They bought him- They accuse us of ** beiraifing our Prince for money.'* 
Be it so. They paid the price of the act of treachery ; and surely they who 
hire treason are little better than the traitors s for wherein does the subor- 
‘ner of false testimony differ from the perjured witness ? or in what respect is 
he who seta on a bravo better than the miserable tool he employs to execute 
his vengeance ? But it is clear that the Scottish Commissioners, in delivering 
up the King into the hands of his English subjects, (who pretended that 
they had the best right to the custody of bis TOrson, because he was upon 
English ground,) had not the remotest idea that these same English medi¬ 
tated an act of regicide ; and, therefore, their guilt, if guilt it must be call¬ 
ed, is absolutely nothing in comparison of that of the ymrchasers^ who paid 
i;.4>00,000 that they might be enabled, first to imprison, and thereafter mur¬ 
der one of the most accomplished and gallant princes who ever wore a 
crown! Verily the English should cautiously avoid stirring up the remem¬ 
brance of a subject where recrimination is so easy and so effective, and where, 
go the main question as it will, there is a moral certainty that they will 
come off only second best; nor would it be an improper wish, on their part, 
that the memory of this unhappy transaction, as well as of the tragedy which 
followed, were buried in the tomb of all the Capulets. 


3. Theoiiy of the Colonization of Italy, by a Led Captain of the 
Nineteenth Century; being a crumb from a Great Mans table. 

Sub Rosa the Captain delivereth himself thus:—" The Greeks who colo¬ 
nized Italy were Goths themselves, and they found Gothic tribes ili possession 
of that country,—these Gothic tribes bad many ages before (they f colo¬ 
nized Italy ?") driven the etriginal Celts beyond the Alps; and if this man 
had known any thing at all of Greek, or Latin, or Gothic, he would have 
known, that every monument that has descended tons, ttfike language of the 
Italian tribes conquered by the Romans^ proves that these tribes were Gothic 
tribes who had attained different degrees of rnoGRESS in polishing their 
Gothic dialects—some of them acting upon toe same prificiples which guided 
the Greeks in the work of polishing their Gothic dialect, and others upon 
very nearly the same principles that have conducted the refinement of the 
Gothic dialects now in use over the greater part of the European world” 

The reader will have the goodness to give his attention for a moment to 
this clear, complete, and satitfactory theory" of the colonization of Italy. 

The Greeks who colonized Italy were Goths,** says our literary Bobadil. 


SEEING HE WAS ONLY DELIVERED VP TO THEIR PARLIAMENT, WHO 
FIRST IMPRISONED AND THEREAFTER MURDERED HIM; whercOS^ how SOOn 
EVEN OUR REBELS discovered their design^ they carried into England a splendid 
and mighty army for his defence s and when his murder came to ilteir ears^ they 
proclaimed his #on ihdr King^ and sent Commissioners to treat with him^ and bring 
him home to SootUnd ; and WHEN BE WAS abRIVEd, they did contribute 
THEIR LIVES AND FORTUNES FOR BIB SAFETY. And albeit BOiDC bigot Presby* 
cerians did use him unkindly^ out of too much kindness to their own principles; yet 
even these did very oenerovbly oppose Cromwell,, and such as had mur¬ 
dered THEIR Kino ; as is clearly the attack made by General Major Montgomery 
at Musselburgh, and by the Remonstrators at Linlithgow. They fought also ixpo 
battles fir him at Dunbar and Worcester^ and steered the greatest hardships imum 
gindble^ After which, first the Earl of Glencairn, and then the Karl of Middle- 
toun, did keep the fields under his displayed banner; nor did ever his Majesty 
wont some ScotUs to stand in arms for him in Scotland, till it pleased God, in re¬ 
turn of this loyalty, to make them the great instruments of encourapng General 
Monk in his brin|^ng home the King; having oflEkred to assist him with their lives 
and fortunes against Lambert, and having contributed three months’ cess per ad¬ 
vance for payment of bis armies. And so remarkable was our loyalty to the world, 
and amongst strangers, that his Majesty was always caUed King ^ Scots ; and it was 
believed and presumed in all places where our nation travelled, whether in Mxgkmd 
or beyond sea, ihae a Scot was stiU a Royalist*^ pp. S5-87. 
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This is, no doubt, a mere assertion, and, as sudi, might fairly enough be 
answered by a counter allegation, that the Greeks i^o colonised Italy** 
were not Goths, any more than they were Crees or But I shall^ 

not treat the Captain in so scurvy a fitshion, es^cially as, with the help of' 
Jornandes, fDe It thus Geticis^) and other ancient bistoriana and chroni¬ 
clers, a pretty accurate opinion may be formed in regard to that great 
people who broke the Roman power, sacked the Capitol, and reignra in 
Gaul, Spain, and Italy. It appears, then, that the Gothic writers them- 
selvea deduced the first origin of their nation from the ^eai Scandinavian 
peninsula; that many vestiges, tvhich cannot be ascribed to the arts of 
TOpular vanity, attest the ancient residence of the Goths in the countries 
beyond the Baltic ; that, as early as the Christian era, and as late as the 
of the Antonines, the Goths were established towards the mouth of the 
Vistula, in that rich province where the commercial cities of Thorn, £1- 
bing, Kdnigsberg, and Dantzic, were long afterwards founded; but that 
there is not a shadow of evidence, in the whole of ancient history, that a 
single Goth landed in Italy till the third century of the vulgar era I Nay, 
the first considerable occasion in which history mentions that people is 
A. D. 250, when Decius, who had been lately raised to the purple, was 
summoned to the Banks of the Danube, by a formidable invasion of the 
Goths, in attempting to repel which he lost Wh his army and his life. (De- 
ctinc and Pali of the Roman J^mpire, I, 331-341.) But the settlement 
of the Hellenic Colonies in Magna Graecia dates from the century in 
which Rome was founded ; and before their arrival, five successive immi¬ 
grations of Illyrians, Iberians, Celts, Pelasgians, and Btruscans, (two of 
which, the Pelasgians and Etruscans or Tyrrhenians, were unquestion¬ 
ably of Greek origin,) may be clearly traced by the light of ancient history, 
and the help of such monuments as have escaped the ravages of so many 
ages. Of these five different races or tribes, the Etruscaus rose to the 
greatest eminence in wealth, power, and refinement, and were in posses¬ 
sion of part of Italy at least a thousand years before the building of 
Rome: so that if the Greeks who first colonized Italy were Gotks^ the 
Captain has discovered the existence of these same Goths fully two thou¬ 
sand YisAKS before history makes the slightest mention of their name, 
or of any circumstance by which they can be distinguished ! If, however, 
it be alleged, that he refers only to the settlement of the Hellenic Colonics 
in Magna Graecia, his blunder, in point of chronology, is one 5a/f less; for, 
upon that hypothesis, he is only about a thousand ^ears in error, which, 
of course, is a mere trifle. The alleged identity of the Greeks and Goths 
is disposed of by the same argument; and, in fact, no one but this presump¬ 
tuous ignoramus ever supposed that the Greeks were of Scandinavian ori¬ 
gin ; in other words* Swedes and Norwegians. 

But further: “ the Greeks who colonized Italy were Goths themselves, 
and they found Gothic tribes in possession of the country that is, tlie 
Greeks who colonhed Italy were Scandinavians, and they found Scandina¬ 
vians in possession of the country which they (the Greeks) colonized; and, 
what is still more wonderful, these Gothic (or Scandinavian) tribes had 
many ages before driven the original Celts beyond the Alps 'f'he^ only 
semblance of an idea that glimmers through the haze of “ this man’s'* ig¬ 
norance is, that the Celts were the Aborigines of Italy, and that they were 
driven beyond the Alps” by the Scandinavian tribes in possession of that 
country befobe the arrival of the Greeks who colonized it, and who were 
also Scandinavians. Now* if Bobadil chooses to assert that the Celts were 
the Aborigines of Italy, I, who am a Celt myself, shall not contest the point 
with him ; but most certain it is, that these Celts were nsvek “ driven be¬ 
yond the Alps" either by Goths or Greeks ; that, on the contrary, they re¬ 
tained possession of the Great Plain of Northern Italy, afterwards called 
Cisalpine Gaul; that they waged many long and bloody wars with the Ro¬ 
mans ; and that, when vanquished by the arms of the RepuUic, they were 
not expelled beyond the Alps,** but united, in the form of a province, to 
the territory already subject to Rome. 
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9 Again: If thin man bad known any thing at all of Greek, or Latin, or 
Gothic, he would hare known that every monument that has descended 
to %is of the I.ANGUAOE of the lltUian tribes conquered by the Romans^ 
PROVE! that these tribes were Gothic tribeSp who had attaikkd different 
defaces of^aoaaass tn polishing their Gothic dialects** By hia hatnral 
propennty to deal in vague generalides, and loud thumping assertions, the 
Captain seems to imagine that he will either dumfouna by his dogmatism, 
or at least shroiid his ignorance in the cloak of his presumption. But nei¬ 
ther of these diall serve his turn on the present occasion. He says, ** that 
every monument that has descended to us, of the language of the Italian 
tribes conquered by Uie Romans, proves that these tribes were Gothic 
tribes." !^w, I will call his attention to three of these monuments the 
first is hinguae Oseae Singulare Sjtecimenp found at Avella, and published at 
Rome in 1774 by Paperius; the second is a fragment of the Volscian dialect, 
discovert on a tablet of bronze at Veletn, anciently one of the principal cities 
of the Volscian territory, in the year 1784 ; and the third is the Tabulae Eu~ 
gubinae, a remnant of the language of the Umbri, contained on seven tablets 
of brass, disinterred at Gubbio so early as the year 1444. If, then, as the 
Captain asserts, every monument tbathas descended to us, of the language 
of the Italian tribes conquered by the Romans, proves that these tribes were 
Gothic tribes,'" surely the three monuments of the Oscan, Volscian, and 
Umbric, here mentioned, will, a fortiori, prove his position with threefold 
strength of evidence. I therefore challenge him to prove, by an analysis of 
these fragments, that the Oscan, Volscian, and Umbric, were Gothic, and 
that the Oscans, Volscians, and Urobrians, were Goths ; and I hereby pledge 
myself, that 1 shall corae forward with a counter analysis, and comparison 
of these dialects with the Gothic, to prove a negative,—which is offering more 
than 1 think could reasonably be desired. For the Captain’s comfort, 1 beg 
to inform him,'thqt Po/)erzuj will aid him with the firsts Lanzi with the 
second, and Rourguet with the third; that if he knows any thing of Greek, 
or Latin, or Gothic, he never had a fairer opportunity, or a more direct 
challenge to astonish the world with hie acquirements as a linguist and an¬ 
tiquary ; and that, till he descend fairly into the arena, 1 must take the 
liberty to believe, that every monument that has descended to us of the 
language of the Italian tribes conquered by the Romans," is about as fami¬ 
liar to him as the writings of Confucius or the Zendavesta. Common pru¬ 
dence, however, will, 1 am satisfied, induce him, in the meantime, to leave 
to its inevitable fate the egregious nonsense he sets down about some of 
the Italian tribes conquered by the Romans, acting upon the snnte prin^ 
eiplcs which ^ided the Greeks in the work of polishing their Gothic (i. e. 
Scandinavian) dialect, and others upon very nearly the same principles that 
have conducted the refinement of the Gothic (i. e. Greek, i. e. Scandina¬ 
vian) dialects now in use over the greater part of the European World! 

Such is *' the clear, complete, and satisfactory theory” of the colo¬ 
nization of Italy and of European languages” proposed by this redoubted 
Bobadil, who asserts in substance, that the Greeks originally sprung from 
the inhospitable wilds of Sweden and Norway; that Odin was worshipped in 
Greece and in Italy many ages before the founding of Rome ; and that the 
Pelasgi, the Tyrrhenians, and the Hellenes, were tribes of the same race 
which latterly overturn^ the Roman Empire, and poured its barbarous 
myriads over tlie fertile regions of the South of Europe, though history 
mwibits not a single tiace of its existence prior to the Christian era, and 
only some faint indications till the era of tne invasion under the Emperor 
Decius: or^ Co speak more correctly, such is the stuff* with which the poor 
fellow’s month has been crammed by the North-of Italy man, who, dis¬ 
covering that the Captain had a huge swallow, appears to have amused him¬ 
self (the wicked dog!) with this barefaced experiment on bis voracious 
orediuity* In disgor^ng these indigestible crudities, however, the Captain 
bis unavoidably garnished them with some of the natural filth of his own 
stomach, whlcn, as the reader perhaps knows, is subject to a monthly eruc¬ 
tation of foetid atrabilious matter of the most nauseous and revoltmg de- 
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cription* But this was to be expected, because it is the result of an fmthict 
as incurable as that which xnaice^ ** the dog retuni to h» vomit 
and the sow that was washed to wallowing in we mire/' 

It. ap^ars, also, that Captain has a deadly feud against the Celiict of 
which he assures us, no doubt from his own intimate knowledge of that an¬ 
cient idiom, there is not one vestige to be detected in diC Latin language; 
and he extends his wrath to the Teutonic, which he prbscri^without mercy. 
Buillc sgach croagh ghun oain a* leagadh. Now this is certainlgfiresumptuous 
in him, especially as the late Dr ^exander Murray, who pl*obably knew 
Latin and Greek as weU as the Captain, and the Celtic and Teutonic a 
LITTLE better, says expressly fffisior^ of European UinguageSf I, 160,) 
“ that the Greeks Latin, Sanscrit, and celtig, resemble one another,” — of 
which resemblance he gives a number of very striking examples ; while in 
various parts'of the same woTj^, (see particularly VoL 1. p. 340, and VoL 
II. pp. 61, 226, 229, et seqq*) he demonstrates analytically the affinity 
of the most ancient dialect of the Greek to the Teutonic, as well as 
of the latter to the Celtic; all which languages, in fact, originally 
sprung from one common source. Nor k this opinion peculiar to Dr Mur¬ 
ray. Horne Tooke, (Diversions of Eurley, Fart 11, c. iv.) declares, that 
** great jjart of the Latin is the language of our northern ancestors graft¬ 
ed on the Greek,” and that '' to our northern latiguagcs the etymologist 
must CO for that part of the Latin which the Greek will not furnidi.” 
The of these northern languages” were of course the Teutonic 
and Celtic. Now both these languages have been shown to be of Oriental 
origin; one striking proof of which is the analogy that prevails between 
them and the Oriental tongues, in the manner of considering time, —or, in 
other words, in the tenses of the verb, and in the use of nearly the same 
consignificatives in the formation of adjectives and substantives. Some of 
the French, and nearly all the great German Philologists, have maintain¬ 
ed the same theory : see Heynii Opuscula Academica, VoL V. pp. 67, 
211. Mithridaies, b. 11, §448. Bautoloiszi De Latini Sermonis Grim 
gine et cum Orientalibus Linguis Connexione, p. 9, which is only a digest 
of the Memoirs and Observations of KhWKEVL, &c- &c. Ruhnkenius 
informs, in his ehge on Hemsterhuys, that that celebrated scholar, in the 
course of his researches into the analogy subsisting between the Greek and 
Latin languages, discovered, that though the Latin could, by decomposition, 
be shown to be substantially the iElonc form of the Greek, still there re¬ 
mained a part which appeared to have a foreign origin, and which must be 
sought from a difihrent source. 

The Captain begs to be excused from explaining bis Greco-Gothic theory 
above set down, in his own inimitable jargon, and feels a reasonable alarm 
at the possibility of throwing pearls to porkers.” He is right. It would 
be no easy matter for him to explain what he neither does nor can under^ 
stand, because it is downright mystification and nonsense; and as to his 
'' pearls,” as he modestly calls them, it is but honest in him to have a 
care of what is not his own* He knows, and / know, where, and from whom 
he got what he calls pearls,” and what every body who knows any thing of 
the subject must pronounce to be the most inconceivable piece of drivelling 
absurdity that was ever crammed down the throat of any man compos sui / 
and he knows, moreover, that, from the quarter here pointed at, he gathered 
the low and disgusting anecdotes which he is so eager to publish, with the 
view of vilifying and depreciating the memory of men whom the sacr^- 
nesB of the grave cannot shelter from his revillngs, because he can now in¬ 
sult them with impunity. But let that pass —aui6 Rosd ! He ehould be cau¬ 
tious, however, how he takes matters connected with History, Antiquities, 
or Literature, upon trust, even when his Mentor is the North-of-Italy man ; 
and above all, he should never name authors (Herder and Adelung fox ex¬ 
ample) of whose works he is grossly ignorant^ when he takes it into nis haad 
to colonize Italy with Goths* 

VOL. XV. 3 T 
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3* Were ike Cuusades productiw of any advaniagee calculated to counter^ 
hfdance the immediate evib which fiowedfrom them ¥ 

At the time when Peter the Hermit preached the first Criiaade, Eimm 
was sunk in the grossest ignorance and superstition. The barbarians who 
overturned the Empire of the West had succeeded in establishing the sys- 
tern of feudalism on the ruins of ancient institutions; the spirit of libertVj 
in which genius livesi moves, and has its being, was utterly extinguished ; 
the useful as well as the liberal arts had either perished in the wreck of 
Roman greatness, or been lost in the Cimmerian darkness which succeeded ; 
and Christianity, which, in a purer form, might have preserved men from 
falling into the depths of ignorance and barbarism, had degenerated into a 
species of paganism more odious and revolting than that which it had de¬ 
stroyed, and contributed rather to brutalize than to enlighten the minds of 
its votaries. The monuments of ancient genius, which had escaped the de¬ 
structive rage of so many revolutions, were buried in monasteries, and other 
religious houses, where they were no longer understood or valued; and 
whence, had the case been different, they could have radiated no light, even 
to render the surrounding darkness visible: science was swept away in the 
general ruin; and the debasing absurdities of judicial astrology were all 
that remained of the Astronomy of the Greeks. In the Lower Empire, the 
progress of luxury had kept pace with the decline of knowledge and of art, 
and was fostered by a superstition whose empire is most firmly established 
in the utter debasement and prostration of the human mind; all power was 
in the hands of catamites and priests; cruelty, the resource of weakness, 
terror, efieminacy, and superstition, was the only instrument of government 
constantly resorted to, yet always ineffectual; and society was sunk into an 
abyss of ignorance, sensuality, and misery, to which the history of the 
world presents Wot a parallel. 

With the single exception of sensuality and voluptuousness, the Latins 
were as ignorant, crcdidous, degraded, and barbarous, as the Orientals; 
and even this, exception does not hold in favour of the inhabitants of 
Italy, who rivalled the subjects of the Eastern Empire in all the vices 
by which they were distinguished. But the Franks, and other nations, 
who now acknowledged Rome as the spiritual mistress of the world, were 
remarkable for an impetuous,.enthusiastic, and romantic valour, ever ready 
to break forth at the first hope of adventure or achievement. The na¬ 
ture of feudal tenures and knight service, which they had brought with 
them from their woods, tended to foster a warlike spirit; while their leisure, 
occupied in martial exercises, in which they delighted, or in the labours 
of the chase, to which thev were passionately devoted, preserved their 
bodies robust and vigor ous, Kept alive the spirit engendered by their rude 
institutions, and prepared them, not only to endure the fatigues of war, 
but to dirolay those qualities of high^daring and enterprize, which, in 
the eyes of the world, atone for all its miseries, and shed a halo of glory 
around the darkest of its crimes. Religion, too, mingling with these ten¬ 
dencies, which it rather strengthened than repressed, gave birth to the sys¬ 
tem of chivalry, which, in its turn, produced the age of romance, and im¬ 
parted to the manners and habits of men a degree of polish and refine¬ 
ment, blended with a lofty sendment of honour and gallantry, which made 
it imperative to broo^c no insplt, and to brave every danger, in order to 
succour the helpless, or relieve the distressed. The service of the knight 
was devoted to the cause of God and his mistress, to whom he vowed equal 
fidelity; a strange alliance was established between religion and love; and 
a pair of bright eyes on earth served as lode-stars to guide the knight in 
that career of daring and enterprise, the reward of whiidi, the church as- 
Bored him, was to w the beatitude of Heaven. 

. In such a state of things, the success with which the Crusades were 
preached, and the enthusiasm with which the brave in every country flew 
to arms, to deliver the Holy Land and the Holy City from the Infidels, 
ceases to be matter of astonishment, even though we must at the same time 
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renrd these wild en^itions as the most memorable instances of human 
delusion which the history of the world exhibits. But what will not the 
superstition of a barbarous age, aided by religious and martial enthusiasm, 
prompt men to undertake? What prodigies may it not enable them to ac¬ 
complish ? But let me endeavour to contrast a few of the evils with some 
of the advantages which flowed from these singular expeditions. 

^ 1. One of the evils attending the Crusades was, Ae superstitious venera¬ 
tion shown to those who returned (snd few comparatively did return) from 
the Holy Land. Men who had stood on Mount Calvary, who had visited 
the Holy Citu, who had entered the Holy Sepulchre, and who had touched 
the wood of the true Cross, were received and considered, not as saints, but 
as demigods, entitled to a species of worship rather than homage; and this 
spirit was fostered by the marvellous tales of perilous adventure and heroic 
achievement in Palestine knd Syria, with which these heroes of the Cross 
filled the ears and fired the enthusiasm of their auditors. Not only did 
they spread the contagion wherever they went, and hurry on the youth, am¬ 
bitious of the reverence they saw paid them, to rush to the glorious contest, 
but they strengthened and rivetted the force of superstition at home, and 
enabled the spiritual tyranny which had been already established over the 
human mind to enlarge and consolidate its baneful dominion. Thousands 
upon thousands, inflamed with the ardour thus communicated, and impa¬ 
tient to share in the spoils of the East, were precipitated to a premature 
grave, and the day of regeneration and of light was removed to a greater 
distance. 

2. Another evil, nearly allied to the preceding, was the traffic in relics 
which was thus established, and which afterwards became a source of re¬ 
venue to the priesthood, and of gross imposture towards the people, who, 
as usual, were the dupes of all parties. While their ears were filled with 
tales of wonder, their pockets were picked by the reciters. But the clergy 
soon contrived to secure the inonopoiy of this luCTative trade; first, for its 
direct and tangible advantages; and secondly, as a powerful means of 
strengthening and consolidating the dominion of superstition. The refuse 
of the church-yard and the charnel-house were set up to sale, and found 
ready purchasers. Faith long kept up the demand, and the priests took 
care that the supply should not fail, wnile rotten bones and decayed timber 
were to be had for love or money. This traffic necessarily engendered a 
system of falsehood, and gave rise to that legendary superstition, which, 
though it served its purpose for the time, was destined, in a asore enlight¬ 
ened and propitious age, to supply one of the strongest arguments against 
that disgusting superstition which it had been invented to support. 

8. The Crusades destroyed the little commerce which had previously sub¬ 
sisted between Europe and the countnes on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The hostile and unprovoked attacks of the Crusaders on Egypt and Syria, 
the channels by which the produ<^ons of India were then imported to the 
West, with the ravages they coinimtted wherever diey Went, necessarily de¬ 
stroyed all intercourse oi^ commercial nature, leaving only an insignificant 
traffic, by way of barter, with the inhabitants of the Greek islands in the 
Archipelago. It has said, indeed, that the Crusades opened up the 
way to a trade with India ; but this is wholly without foundation; for the 
total extermination of the Infidels would not nave secured this trade to the 
Christians, while the Arabs, the mortal enemies of the Christian Religioti 
and name, remained masters of the desart. If, therefore, the productions of 
India afterwards found their way to Europe, it was only aner time had 
abated the fierce passions engendered by these extravagant and destructive 
expeditions. 

4. But while the nature and objects of the Crusades prov^ injurious to 
commerce, the vast and incessant emigration to that devouring vortex, the 
East, arrested the progress of industry at home. The lands were safibted 
to remain wcultlyated, and the rich vineyurds of Burgundy and Chaim- 
paigne were overgrown with grass. In the successive paroxysms of the 
crusading mania, the cities and the country had been abandoned by their 
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inbabitanu; Indastrjr was paralyzed by this mighty delusion; the wildest 
fanaticism possessed every bead and every heart; and the countries to the 
South of Europe^ deserts by their inhabitants, were reduced to all the 
misery and desolation which ^nerally follow pestilence and war. 

But great as these evils undoubtedly were, the advantages which resulted 
from these fanatical expeditions more than overbalanced uiem. 

1. Though the Princes of the West had encouraged the emissaries of 
Rome in preaching the Crusades from no political or designing motives, they 
were enabled to turn them to account, by humbUng the power of their great 
barons and vassals. Moat of these had either fallen in Palestine, or ruined 
their fortunes in the Holy War. Their power was consequently broken, 
and an opportunity offered for raising up a countervailing force, sufficient 
to prevent it from recovering the shock. Of this opportunity, the Sovereigns 
of Europe gladly and promptly availed themselves. The independent juris-i 
dictions of the nobles were destroyed, or so materially abridged, as to be no 
longer formidable to the Crown ; and certain privileges and immunities were 
granted to corporations of merchants, who, it was foreseen, would make com¬ 
mon cause with theSovereign who protected them against the barons, by whom 
they had been long oppressed, and held in a * state of the most degrading 
thrmdom. From this time the commons began gradually to rise in wealth 
and importance. Their industry prospered in proportion to the security 
they enjoyed; their influence grew apace as they advanced in wealth ; in 
process of time they were able to lend money to the barons on mortgage; 
and from this moment commenced that gradual subdivision of property, 
which, from the very nature of things, would have gone on steadily, had 
it not been afterwards arrested by tbe pernicious principle of entails. Re¬ 
cognized as an element in tbe constitution of society, and employed by the 
Crown to counterbalance the power of the nobles, it soon became necessary 
to admit the representatives of the commons into the Great Council of the 
Nation, and to profit by their knowledge, as well as to consult tbeir interest. 
Hence arose, in the course of succeeding ages, the different political systems 
of Europe, all of which have been formed on the same original principle, 
more or less develoTOd, in proportion as circumstances were more or less fa¬ 
vourable. And to me Crusades this salutary change may be clearly and in¬ 
disputably traced. 

2. Another advantage which flowed from the Crusades was that proud 
sentiment of chivalrous courtesy and honour, which has laid tbe founda¬ 
tion of all that is most valuable in modem manners, bestowing upon them 
a degree of polished elegance and high refinement, to which the Greeks and 
Romans, even in the zenith of their renown, were utter and absolute 
strangers. " Between the age of Charlemagne,'* says Gibbon, f Decline and 
Ea/l of the Homan Empire^ VoL XI. p. 36, octavo edition,) ** and that of 
the Crusades, a Revolution had taken place among the Spaniards, the Nor¬ 
mans, and the French, whidi was gradually extended to the rest of Europe. 
Tbe service of the infantry was degraded to the plebeians; the cavalry 
formed the strength of the armies ; and the honourable name of Miles, or 
soldier, was confined to the gentlemen who served on horseback, and were 
invested with the character of knighthood. The dukes and counts, who 
had usurped the rights of sovereimty, divided tbe provinces among their 
faithful barons; the barons distributed among their vassals the fiefs or be¬ 
nefices of their jurisdiction ; and these military tenants, the peers of each 
other, and of their lord, composed the noble, or equestrian order, which dis¬ 
dained to conceive the peasant, or* burgher, as of the same species with 
themselves. The dignity of their birth was preserved by pure and equal 
alliances; their sons alone, who could produce four quarters, or lines of an¬ 
cestry, without spot or reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of 
knighthood; hut a valiant plebeian was sometimes enriched and ennobled by 
the sword, and became the father of a new race. - A single knight could im¬ 
part, according to his judgment; the character which he received; and the 
warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more glorv from this personal distinc¬ 
tion than bom the lustre of their diadem. This ceremony, of which some 
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traces may be found in Tacitus and the woods of Germany, was, in Its ori^n, 
simple and profane; the candidate, after some previous trial, was inrested 
with the sword and spurs; and his cheek or shoulder was touched with a 
slight blow, as an emblem of the last affront which it was lawful for him to 
endure. But superstition mingled in every public and private action of life; 
in the Holy Wars, it sanctioned the profession of arms; and the order of 
chivalry was assimilated, in its rights and privileges, to the sacred orders of 
the priesthood. The bath and white garment of the novice were an inde-i 
cent copy of the regeneration of baptism; his sword, offered on the altar, 
was blessed by the ministers of religion; his solemn reception was pre* 
ceded by fasts and vigils; and he was created a knight in the name of 
God, of St. George, and of St. Michael the Archangel. He swore to ac¬ 
complish the duties of his profession; and education, example, and the 
public opinion, were the inviolable guardians of his oath. As the champion 
of God and the ladies, (I blush to unite such discordant names,) he devoted 
himself to speak the truth ; to maintain the right; to practise courtesy^ a 
virtue less familiar to the ancients ; to pursue the Infidels; to despise the 
allurements of case and safety ; and to vindicate, in every perilous adventure, 
the honour of hia character. The abuse of the same spirit provoked the il¬ 
literate to disdain the arts of industry and peace, and to esteem himself the 
sole judge and avenger of his own injuries, and proudly to neglect the laws 
of civil society and military discipline. Yet the benefits of this institution, 
to refine the temper of barbarians, and to infuse some principles of faith, 
justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and have been often observed. 
The asperity of national prejudice was softened; and the community of re¬ 
ligion and arms spread a similar colour and generous emulation over the 
face of Christendom. Abroad, in enterprise and pilgrimage,—at home, in 
martial exercise, the warriors of every country were perpetually associated ; 
and impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 01ympic games 
of classic antiquity. Instead of the naked spectacles which corrupted the 
manners of the Greeks, and banished from the Stadium the virgins and ma¬ 
trons, the pompous decoration of the lists was crowned with the presence 
of chaste and high-bom beauty, from whose hands the conqueror received 
the prize of his dexterity and courage. The skill and strength that were 
exerted in wrestling and boxing bear a distant and doubtful relation to the 
merit of a soldier ; but the tournaments, as they were invented in France, 
and eagerly adopted both in the East and West, presented a lively image of 
the business of the field. The single combats, the general skirmish, the 
defence of a pass or castle, were rehearsed as. in actual service; and the 
contest, both in real and mimic war, was decided by the superior manajp;- 
ment of the horse and the lance. The lance was the proper and peculiar 
weapon of a knight: his horse was of a large and heavy breed ; but thia 
charger, till he was roused by the approaching danger, was usually led by 
an actendnat, and he quietly rode a pad, on a palfrey of a more easy pace. 
His helmet, his sword, and his greaves and bis buckler, it would be super¬ 
fluous to describe ; but 1 may remark, that, at the period of the Crusades, 
the armour was less ponderous than in latter times; and thaft, instead of a 
massy cuirass, his breast was defended by an han-buk, or coat of mail. 
When their long lances were fixed in the rest, the warriors furiously spur¬ 
red their horses against the foe; and the light cavalry of the Turks and 
Arabs could seldom stand against the direct and impetuous weight of their 
charge. Each knight was attended to the fidd by his faithful squire—a 
youth of equal birth and similar hopes; he was followed by_his archers and 
men-at-arms, and four, or five, or six soldiers, were computed as the com¬ 
plete furniture of a lance. In the expeditions to the neighbouring kingdoms 
or the Holy Land, the duties of the feudal tenure no longer subsisted ; the 
voluntary service of the knights and their followers was either prompted 
by zeal and attacliment, or purchased with rewards and promises; and die 
numbers of each squadron were measured by the powCT, die wealth, and the 
fame of each independent chieftain. They were distinguished by his ban¬ 
ner, his armorial coat, and bis cry of war; and the most ancient families of 
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Europe must seek, in these achievements^ the origin and proof of their no- 
bility. In this rapid portrait of chivalry, I have been urged to anticipate 
the story of the Crusades, at once an effect and a cause H this memorable 
institution/' 

3. The last advant^ I shall notice as resulting from the Crusades was^ 
that, notwithstanding the prodigious madness to which they were indebted 
for Aeir origin, and the furious hostility with which the Holy War was w- 
ried on, the persons engaged in it were almost unconsciously made acquaint¬ 
ed with the manners, customs, and institutions of other nations, and their 
savage minds informed with the elements of useful knowledge. This know¬ 
ledge would not be buried in monasteries and cloisters, like the remnants of 
ancient literature and philosophy, but would be diffused, by the thousand 
tongues of Fame, through the great mass of society; and, while it gratified the 
gaping curiosity of ignorance, would tend to raise the ideas oTthose to whom 
It was communicated; to give them juster notions of their own ^ manners, 
customs, and institutions, and to keep alive the spirit of enterprise which 
the Crusades had engendered, directing it, at the same time, into a less dan¬ 
gerous and more beneficfal channel. Ignorant and superstitious as mankind 
then were, this knowledge, received at a time when there was a general heav¬ 
ing and stirring among the nations, must have given a new impulse to 
mind, and prepared the way for improvement. ^Vith the knowledge of 
Oriental manners, a taste had been formed for Orienul luxuries, which, when 
the rage of hostility abated, men would seek to gratify: commerce would 
thus follow in the wake of war and devastation, and, by its gentle, healing 
influence, soften the miseries and repair the ravages committed by religious 
frenzy on the one hand, and barbarian fury on the other. The productions 
of the East always have been, and always will he, highly valued^ in the 
'West; and hence the circumstances of society lead to the inference justified 
by flicts, that though the Crusades, in the first instance, annihilated the little 
commerce which had hitherto been carried on between Europe and the 
countries of the Levant, they at the same time prepared the way for a more 
enlarged and benefleial intm-course, which was destined to take place when 
the tide of religious frenzy bad ebbed, and the selfish principles of man¬ 
kind regained their ordinary ascendancy. The history of the Republic of 
Venice fully illustrates what has now lieen said. 

Perhaps the humane reader, whd traces the progress of these expeditions, 
the offspring ofthe wildest delusion, and marked throughout by famine, 
disease, slaughter, and acts of the greatest cruelty which the most sangui¬ 
nary ferocity could devise or perpetrate, and who oaUs to mind the myriads 
upon myriads that madly rusned forward, under the banner of the Cross, 
to die by the sword of a barbarian enemy, or perish under the influence of 
a pestilential dimate, with all the other nameless calamities and privations 
they endured, and the misery which they left behind, as well as that wliich 
they cauB^ or suffered before them—will be of opinion, that no incidental 
and doubtfbl benefits could ever compensate such dreadful expenditure of 
human life, to say nothing of the desolation which fell upon some of the 
fairest portions both of Europe and of Asia. It is sufficient for us, how¬ 
ever, that every event in this world evolves a certain portion of good, which 
it is always instructive to contemifiate, and useful to point out to the con¬ 
sideration of others* 


P. S. The above hasty and IrOperfect observations, written many years ago, arc 
little more than mere jottings or memoranda, to aid the recollection, and serve as a 
basis for a more enitiged and complete view of the results which I conceive the Cru¬ 
sades to have produced: hut I have been deterred from making any alteration, by the 
announcement of “ Tales of the Cavsabxbs/' by the Author of Waverley, whose 
splendid and versatile genius will, doubtless, body forth and represent the prominent 
features of fliat memorable age. 
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Ah f who can boast he never felt the flreSf 
The trembUns tbrobbings at the young 
When he bdidd the breathing roses glow. 

And the soft heaviogs of the living snow ? 

Miekl^t CVzmocsi. 


Musino at evening by my cottage fire-— 
No, I um thinking of a happier hour. 

Of former scasonSy when I would retire 
At twilight, like a wild bird to its 
bow’r, 

To dream, perhaps, of the delicious strain 

That should salute the rising mom again. 

Musing at evening in my lonely room. 
Lonely and small, beside the hawthorn 
boughs 

That lill*d the grate, where, in the win* 
ter*8 gloom. 

The fire blaz'd brightly, and the sparks 
arose 

As naturally as mankind are born 

To trouble, which poor Job was doom’d 
to mourn: 

Sweet hawthorn boughs, W'ith roses here 
and there 

Among them, placed by Annet’s tastei- 
ful fingers; 

Annct, fair girl! who, with peculiar care. 
Prepares my coflbe, fries my steak, and 
lingers 

Most busy about nothing—fond to hear 

Me prattle nonsense in her pretty ear 

Musing at evening in my lonely room, 

A tap came gently to the door—a tap 

From woman’s hand—and, in her May* 
morn bloom. 

Fair Annet enter’d, with a handsome 
cap, 

With handsome gowm, that none became 
her better— 

And in her hand she held a handsome 
letter. 

Kow, this is most confused and stupid 
Writing- 

Then why attempt it ? 1 shall tell thee 
why; 

Because these dolts that choose to be in* 
diting 

In imitation of Don Juan, try 

Such foolish things—and 1 the same 

To prove tlut 1 can ape as well as they. 

Yet ’twill be seen by every man of taste, 
By every man of critical sagacity. 


That I no model have before me placed. 

Nor, with becoming folly and ra{mcity. 

Like very many modern poetasters, 

Stol’n from the treasures of some glltcd 
masters. 

I’m no disciple of the epic Milton, 

No blind idolater of verses blank: 

I don’t, like Oasian, put a Highland kilt on. 

And rave gross nonsense upon Clutha's 
bank; 

Nor fill, like Parson Young, with skulls 
my room. 

And hoot my song, like owlets, from a 
tomb. 

I do not take great Darwin’s noisy tnim* 
pet. 

And blow thee deaf with its monoCo* 
nous sound; 

Nor try, like Swift, to make the muse a 
strumpet, 

That would the ears of modesty a- 
stound; 

Nor chant, like Gray, who clothes his 
neck in thunders. 

The W'ondrous wonder (Johnson says) of 
wonders. 

I—plague upon this panegyric pen! 

It is not meet to praise one’s own poor 
noddle; 

I sing as Nature bids—in spite of men, 

Who give us critic-laws not worth a 
bodle— 

Who in stralt-waietcoat-maxims would 
confine us. 

Like Aristotle, Horace, and l.onginus. 

O come, blest Spirit! whatsoe’er thou 
art, 

(To quote the fervent wish of Robert 
Bloomfield,) 

Thou kindly warm, that boverest round 
my heart,” 

Whether I find thee in a bean or broom* 
field, 

*Mong country boors, or in the city throng, 

O come, be thou inspirer of my song I 

Yet bards ftom other bards may take a 
hint. 

As Bums from Ferguson and Ramsay 
did, 




tread 

Of the ^ Great Minstrel's** Pegasus, and 
eke 

From Crabbe's stout parson-borse, not 
over sleeks 
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And kindred bards;—perhaps 1 am a 
debtor, 

Perhaps in dread of jail—Lord I it 
may be 

From David Twist the tailor—devil take 
iti 

And can the fellow think I should go 
naked? 


As Scott from Coleridge, and (perhaps 
not meant) 

At Byron from the loud and martial 
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As Campbell did from Rogers, though be 
woke 

A louder music—as from Diyden, 
Pope; 

But sure each {ulfering cranium should be 
broke. 

That steals both thought and manner, 
with a hope 

Of being poet—not, alas I a true one— 

Like those who foUow Wordsworth and 
Don Juan. 

Like—faith, 1 do not choose to tell 
their names. 

For 1 am not a pu^list, like Cribb, 

Nor am 1 fond of dueUUtie games; 

And if they chanced to break my leg 
or rib, 

(As Socrates would say) where's the re¬ 
sort? 

Wc cannot bring an ass before a court* 

She held a letter in her hand—fair Annet 

A handsome letter on the table laid, 

And smil'd and simper'd—but 1 re^ly 
cannot 

Her meaning tell, unless the love-ripe 
maid 

Might think^ perhaps, it was a billet-doux 

From some sweet damsel, lovely, fond, 
and true. 

We shall receive no letters in the grave,” 

Says Doctor Johnson—how he found 
this out 

Is more than 1 can guess—what witness 
gave 

The evidence? None—it remains a 
doubt: 

From Klopstock's widow X have letters 
read, 

Address’d to him long after he was dead. 

And 1 have read—bless me 1 w'hat I have 
read— 

, Letters by pious Mistress Rowe from 
hell; 

Oh, Lady 1 thy enthusiastic head 

Has in fearful blaze, as thou const 
tell. 

Before thou cooldst imagine that thy 
cranium 

Was such an awAil place as Pandemo¬ 
nium. 

*Tia strange to muse upon a handsome 
letter 

Before we open it—at least for me, 


It maybe from the baker—Robert Crust- 

Corse on his impudence ! can he sup¬ 
pose 

That 1 should live on nothing ? 1 shall 
Uirust 

His nonsense in the fire—lo, there it 
goes 

Into oblivion I no, ’tis out again, 

A happier thought comes brightening o’er 
my brain. 

It may be from a patron—oh, dclightftil! 

Some man of title, honour, wealth, and 
pow’r. 

Who having heard that fortune has been 
spiteful 

To me, melodious bard ! comes like a 
showV 

Of summer over me, to bid me raise 

Afy head among the worthies of our days. 

It may be from that girl—the fair un¬ 
known— 

To tell me that she swoon’d beneath 
mine eye 

Of radiant lighwcxpir’d, too, with the 
tone 

Of my lip’s music—pugh ! she would 
not die 

^ such blunt arrows—let me then unfold 

Tjie letter that is trembling in my hold. 

My dearest Feppormint, 

I’ve got an Order 

From Bailie What’s-his-name, to see 
the Jail, 

And Bridewell too, sweet Poet of the 
Border; 

If thou accompany us, thou w'ilt not 

^ faU 

To meet two pretty ladies. 

I remtdn, 

Your’s most sincerely, 

Gilbert Weathervane.” 

** Twopretty ladiesYes, by Heavens! 
rilgo— 

But ’tis a sin to swear—I’ll mark that 
down 

In my small pocket-book. Ho, Annet, 
ho 1 

There, brush these boots till brighter 
than thine own 

Black brilliant eyes—here fix this glitter¬ 
ing pin ^ 

Of gold—Lord I you have stuck it in my 
skin! 
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Now that will dO'—and now arrange that And morning came at last^ ierene and 
trin^ bright. 


*Tl8 not in fashion now, but never 
care; 

Oh, girl! that breath of thine is fit to kill 

A giant in his mightiness—the air 

Of heaven cannot be sweeter—shot, oh, 
Annct! 

Thy cherry lips—or I must—no, I can. 
not—• 

I cannot shut mine eyes—thou little 
witch ! 

But I shall shut my dreadng-box—put 
on 

My blue surtout, and, with my dandy 
switch, 

Rush forth to meet these pretty girls— 
and con 

My lines that pass along the lips of 
misses, 

As soft as silk-threads, and as sweet as 
kisses. 

So forth 1 rush'd—but, lo, when I went 
out. 

The moon was struggling through the 
evening gloom; 

Unhappy oversight! I wheel'd about 

Again to seek my small and lonely 
room, 

Impatient as a lady dress'd for ball. 

Where she intends to kill the dandies all. 

Oh, 'tis a painful thing to He in bed, 

Without the power of sinking to re¬ 
pose $ 

There all the miseries that we have had. 

Combin'd against us, like besieging 
foes, 

Break down the rampart that surrounds 
the heart, 

And force its joyous inmates to depart. 

There all the follies, too, that have been 
ours. 

Come glaring round us like unVrelcome 
ghosts. 

As If commission'd by avenging pow'rs. 

To bear as off to the infernal coasts ; 

Each bed-post changes to a devil—all' 

The curtains hang round like a dead man's 

pall; 

The sheets turn winding ones—the blan. 
kets grow 

As damp and heavy as a green grave* 
sod ; 

O Lord ! and who has pow*r to breathe 
below 

The increasing weight of such a horrid 
load ? 

O Lord, for morning I" will the wretch* 
ed ciy. 

In fear and perturbation—so did 1* 

VOL. XV. 


To diase the phantoms mmi my thorny 
bed ; 

And I arose, as any body might, 

With more than customary pleasure- 
glad 

Thus to escape foom threatening fiends, 
and meet 

The human things—that cause my heart 
to beau 

I met my comrade—Gilbert Weathervane, 
. In Prince's Street, a lady on each arm ; 

Oh, reader, how my fascinated brain 
Turn'd round with transport! how the 
current warm 

Rush'd foom my heart, when In my pre¬ 
sence slione. 

In all her loveliness, the fair unknown I 

lie introduced me, (while I mov'd my hat. 
And made my bow, and spoke with 
many a blunder,} 

As being author of this book and that— 
The ladies look'd at me with no small 
wonder. 

For they were foom the scenes of rural 
peace, 

Where authors ore not quite so rife as— 
geese. 

1 took my station by the fair unknown, 
Her foir right hand her parasol that 
held; 

Oh, happy parasol!" in under tone 
1 mutter'd, as my throbbing bosom 
swell'd— 

Oh, happy would my panting spirit ba, 

Could 1 but feel the press that presses 
thee 1” 

I've heard of snake, with fiiscinating eyes, 
That fixes mortals firmly as a rock, 

Until the cruel animal supplies 

Its empty stomach with a plenteous 
stock 

Of nourishing provisions, blood and brain. 

That ne'er shall flow, that ne'er shall 
think again. 

So on this day—this bright and beauteous 
day— 

1 fislt the glances of the fair unknown 

Steal fh>m my Ups and bands their pow*r 
away. 

And moke me quite as stupid as a 
stone; 

But though the ladies sometimes dream 
of cheating us 

With smiles—thank Heaim I they never 
think of eating us. 

Few minutes brought us to the Jail's huge 
door. 

And its porter, with his wooden 
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If Heaven would grants though never 
done before. 

Life to a butt of sheny—as an egg, 

Or as a pea strongly resembles others— 

The porter and the butt would pass for 
brothers. 

Look to the left hand t there the debtors 
g*>. 

Like birds, not singing-birds, within 
their cage; 

Like ducks and hens, that neither plough 
nor sow. 

But spoil the corn-fields, when In hoary 
age 

The stalks gre drooping—so they are 
pent up. 

That rightful owners may both dine and 
sup. 

1 praise the legislature for our laws, 

For thus confining debtors in a jail ; 

Although their body’s absent, and their 
paws, 

Jn place of tools, may grasp an iron 
rail, 

Their minds, at least, may linger in their 
shop. 

Or hover round the reapers of their crop. 

It is indeed a most ingenious way 

To make a debtor pay the cash he 
owes 

Cut out a fellow’s tongue, amt bid him 
say 

His creed, or any other thing he knows; 

Fluck out his eyes, and bid him justly 
draw 

The features of a man he never saw ; 

Lop oiFhis legs, and bid him swiftly run 

Up to the lofty top of Arthur's Seat ; 

Smite off his head, and, when the thing 
is dong. 

Command his bloodless bosom still to 
beat: 

If he obey, the debtors will not fail 

To pay their creditors while housed in 
jail- 

But hold, my mu8e..-lbr statesmen all are 
wise— 

In case that thou may’st get a hearty 
caninfff 

Perhaps a whipping, that, like Spanish 
flies. 

May peef thy back in spite of thy com. 
plaining ; 

Nay, th^ may tear oi}t even thy heart 
and Hvery 

And cast them in a pool to quake and 
quiver. 

Look to the hand I lo» the robbers, 
thieves, 

And murd’ren, too, not much, per- 
hape, at ease I 


Idke trap-caught rats—a race that oft 
bereaves 

The housewife of her butter and her 
cheese ; 

Like wild beasts in a showman’s caravan. 

Which glare moat grimly at spectator, 
man. 

And they will all be bang’d, alas ! poor 
wretches! 

And sent, without redemption, to the 
devil, 

All, all without distinction^ he that fetches 

A loaf off in his hunger, is as evil 

As he, no doubt, who arms him with a 
knife, 

And strikes it to the bosom of his wife! 

So people think now in the present day ; 

So thought not Moses in the days gone 
by. 

Who, as all Christian souls believe and 
eay. 

Receiv’d the Jewish laws from Heaven 
on high; 

But now a human judge, who is partaker 

Of human faults, is wiser than his Maker. 

O Sir James Mackintosh! O worthy Sir! 

Although 1 don’t think thou can'st 
write like Moses, 

Yet when the Revolution made a stir. 

Thy pen was powerful, as thy book 
discloses ; 

O plead for justice to a worthless crew! 

Should not the very devil have his due ? 

While thus I mus’d, 1 felt a gentle press, 

A woman’s gentle press, upon mine 
arm; 

And, lo, the fair unknown, in her distress, 

Had clung to me for shelter, though no 
harm 

Was near—O Master Peppermint, this 
{dace is 

No pleasant sight, with all these horrid 
faces!” 

1 laid my hand on her’s—it trembled— 
bless her I 

She pull’d it not away like prudish 
maid; 

1 took her hand in mine—O to possess 
her 

For ever”—in my heart I sigh’d or 
said. 

In mine I link’d her arm—** What bliss 
to shield her 

Through llfo—and give her all my heart 
could yield her!” 

** I calm’d her fears”—like Coleridge, 
mellow bard 1 

When Genevieve lay weeping on his 

breast— 
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And Bhe wtt calm.** The fearfUl door 
now jarrM 

Upon its hinge, and the huge porter 
(blest 

Oft with his liquid namesake, for his hide 
well 

Stuff'd with beef is) let us pass to Brid- 
well. 

Bridewell is just a helU-a dreadful sink 

Of human vice In every human shape, 

From childhood-imps to w'retches on the 
brink 

Of life, for whom the grave begins to 
gape;' 

But 1 confess the porters are more civil 

To strangers, than one would expect the 
deviL 

And—oh ! must I disclose the unwel¬ 
come truth P « 

By far the most of these degraded crea¬ 
tures 

Are women—women in theyearsof youth, 

And yet the bloom has left their sallow 
features. 

And from their eyes unholy glances dark. 

To tell the state of a corrupt heart. 

The hands that were most ready to re¬ 
lieve 

A fellow of his money or his W'atch, 

Are now most busily employ'd to weave. 

To sew, to spin—yet, I'm told, they 
hatch 

Xew vices in this place—1 see that thqy 

Are more inclin'd, indeed, to sing than 
pray. 

The feet that were most speedy in the 
chase. 

When police-officers cried, Catch the 
thief!" 

Are now most busy, with an awkward 
pace. 

In treading on a large mlll-Wheel— 
yet grief 
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Appears not in their faces, where you read 

Of some premeditated evil deed. 

And yet 'tis better far than hanging them. 

If but a fSew amongst them will repent, 

And turn good citizens—the fearful flame 

Had never been, with its destruction, 
sent 

By Heaven on Sodom and Gomorrah, had 

There been five good men 'mid five thou¬ 
sand bad. 

1 look'd on them, and shudder'd—and 
my gaze 

I turn'd upon the being at my side. 

The beautiful, the innocent, whose ways 

Were those of virtue—virtue that will 
guide 

Her heart to happiness, her soul to glory. 

When icy death has clos'd her mortal 
story. 

** There is contagion in the eyes that 
flame 

Upon us here—come forth, my fair un¬ 
known. 

Miss Mary AUandale, (for that's the name 

She bears among the flowers where she 
hath blown,) 

**Come forth, I pray thee, from this tigers* 
den, 

Where men, though seeming human, aro 
not men— 

Where women—but 1 won't at present 
lay 

The luh of condemnation on thole 
shoulder." 

So forth we came, and took our pleasant 
way 

Along the Bridges; but when I grew 
bolder, 

And felt my tongue could speak, alas I 
we parted, 

And I went lonely home—yet merry- 
hearted. 
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EVENTUAL DISUSE OF WAU^^PaOSPECTIVS TIEW OF CIVILIZATION* 

f ContinuedJrom page 406. J 
Book I. Part II. 

Chapter /• 

Ds^perience^Pr^udices^ 

Two potent dissimilar passionB rule by turns in the hiunan breast; the 
craving for the negative species of enjoyment, consisting in the suipention 
of all uneasy exertion ; and that paramount stimulus to action, the incea-i 
sant desire of an ameliorated condition. Among individuals, temper and 
circumstances determine the preponderance of indolence or ambition—the 
names by which those passions are commonly designated; but the latter 
never fails to influence in a superior degree the general conduct of civilized 
communities. Gieat difficulties, however, are opposed to its due regulation. 
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Our mental powers are too limited to enable us to judge at once> upon prin¬ 
ciple, of the best course of action: our sole dependence for direction in this 
matter is upon experience ; and this intellectual deficiency is the source of 
a peculiar, although a very obvious inconvenience* 

An adequate fund of experience can only be obtained after the succession 
of a long series of events. But the mind is too volatile to await the result 
of so tedious a process. Before it possesses the legitimate means of arriving 
at an accurate judgment, it hastens to the employment most agreeable to the 
imagination of forming conclusions. Such is the origin of those crude 
opinions which have received the suitable appellation of prejudices^ and which 
have had so extensive an influence on the past and present fortunes of the 
human race* 

It hence appears that we are called upon, as we proceed in our inquiry, to 
advert to two general divisions of the subject of civilization besides uiose al¬ 
ready described. In the history of each separate community there must be 
a period when a sufficient stock of experience baa accumulated for the for¬ 
mation of just rules of conduct; after which, a further term must pass, du¬ 
ring which the pr^udices engendered in the course of the accumulation will 
gradually disappear, and at length leave room for the practical benefits to 
be derived from the acquired knowledge. 

Now the precise mark of the actual termination of our sixth era is the 
possession by the community of the amount of experience included in the 
first of these periods. The question. What may reasonably be regarded 
as a sufficient stock ? must be left very much to the judgment of the dis¬ 
cerning reader; and we also leave to the general statistician, or perhaps, 
more properly, to ^e minute philosopher, the task of applying the criterion 
BO far developed to the moral and political attainments of existing nations; 
However near the approximation of one or two happy instances, we ap¬ 
prehend there fire yet none in all respects prepared to measured by such 
a standard. In the application of the scale, it must be borne in mind that 
the experience, to be available, must have Imn made up of important trans¬ 
actions retained in the memory, not known only passively by the senses ; for 
savages are the witnesses of events, generally, indeed, of minor consequence, 
but difi^r from a civilized i)eople in this respect principally in their neglect 
to render those events subservient to the purposes of social improvement. 

Having marked by a definite line the connecting boundaries of the 
sixth and seventh eras, the next step in order is to consider the province pe¬ 
culiar to the latter, the forerunner of the eighth and last stage, in the course 
of which will be realized all that can be accomplished on this side of the 
grave towards the perfection of the human race. 

It may be collected from the preceding observations, that the chief busi- 
■neaa of the seventh era will be the eradication of prejudice- To what ex¬ 
tent this effect will be therein produced will appear in a future chapter, 
after we have entered into some necessary explanation of our views in rela¬ 
tion to those prejudices^ and which we propose to class under the following 
general heads: 

1. Religious Fmudices or Abuses* 

S. Prejudices acting Education. 

3. Prejudices relating to Social Government. 

We understand the whole of these terms in the most extensive sense, so 
as to render them altogether comprehennve of all the most important in¬ 
terests of life. 


Chapter II. 

ReUgiaus Pr^udices or Abuses. 

The influence of religion upon civilization is incontestible. One of the 
surest marks of difference between a true and a false religion is, that a 
zealous exerdse of the former conduces to social improvement, while die 
same conduct applied to latter produces a contrary efibet. The reason 
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is plain; seal, in connexion with a just cause, is a virtue ; in a bad cause, it 
soon degenerates into a vicious fanaticism, which is fatal to all tiseful cxer« 
don. The Pagan religion, as it was exercised by the Romans, and some 
other of the nations of antiquity, was as little as possible attended by fana« 
ddsm: it o^red, therefore, no serious impediment to the advance of its 
professors to that state of civilization to which heathens are capable of at¬ 
taining. We have accordingly seen that they actually reached the summit 
of the fourth stage. The deluded adherents of other false systems of re¬ 
ligious faith have never been able, although assisted by an extraordinary 
accumulation of experience, to advance so far. The Hindoos, the Mahomet 
tans, and the believers in other similar superstitions, in the elements of 
which is mingled a large portion of misdirected zeal, have at no time pro¬ 
ceeded much beyond the tnird era ; and it might be easily shown, that if 
in every instance their present progress is not absolutely retrograde; they 
have no prospect of ever reaching the point attained by the followers of the 
grosser system of Paganism,—in the design of which there might probably 
have existed a smaller mixture of truth, but whose pernicious moral ten¬ 
dency was in some measure mitigated by greater moderation, or indifiercnce, 
in its practical application. 

The same observation applies to those mixed creeds into which a portion 
of Christianity has been admitted, and which may all, more or less, be 
considered as false, in proportion to the smaller or greater predominance of 
that pure element. Islamism, although it has condescended to borrow 
something from the design of Christianity, has retained Httle or none of its 
spirit : it is accordingly almost wholly fal^. The Oriental Christians pro¬ 
fess a faith peculiarly adulterated. In Abyssinia, Judaism, Paganism, and 
Islamism, have so overpowered the true religion—at no time adequately im¬ 
planted in a locality particularly unfavourable-^as scarcely to leave any 
thing of Christianity but the name: in other parts, the Gre£k Churdi dis¬ 
plays but too many traces of the contamination of barbarous tribes. The 
Roman Catholic religion, in its most corrupt state, was perhaps scarcely less 
impure ; but planted in those regions where the full measure of the fourth 
era of civilization had been attained during the predominance of the ancient 
superstition, it possessed greater powers of self-extrication. Before the dis¬ 
tinction between the Greek and Roman Churches was known, the barrier 
of the fifth stage had been passed; and notwithstanding the ignorance and 
corruption of the subsequent timesrmuch of the true spirit of Christianity 
survived, to prevent any fatal relapse into barbarism, lut spirit, wherever 
it exists, increases by the force of its own innate powers; and It led to tlio 
incipient reformations in religion, which mark the entrance of the sixth era^ 
and the subsequent practical amelioration, if not the complete annihilation 
of the greater abuses. 

The corruptions of Christianity consist, in the first place, of its misap¬ 
prehension through ignorance, and afterwards of its fraudulent perversion. 
As it proceeded from the mouth of its Geeat Foundeb, it was essentially 
pure, and incapable, by any effort of the human mind, of improvement. 
It was intended to supersede all previous systems, and admitted only, in 
common with them, those great moral truths which are ei^raven on the 
heart of man, and which the worst superstitions cannot entirely eradicate. 
But in an ignorant and corrupt age, many of the errors of the darker times 
were engrafted upon the holy stock; and the sole business of reformation 
consisted in clearing away the intruding substance, and in restoring the ce¬ 
lestial plant to its original state of purity. 

How far, and in what instances, success has attended this arduous under¬ 
taking, is a question which afiects that of the actual degree of civilization 
attained by the existing Christian communities.^ Our inquiry does not ex¬ 
tend to a disquisition of this nature. The religious abuses to which wc 
would more particularly confine ourselves in this chapter, are those which 
still adhere to tlie states wherein reformation has b^n most successful; 
where civilization is consequently at this moment at the highest point which, 
since the reformation of society, it has ever attained. 
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One of the principal religious abuses remaining to be subdued, is that 
which is solely attributable to secular interference. A blameable want of 
faith, and a still more criminal desire of converting religion into a political 
engine, are the sources of this evil. Christianity, built on a rock, and proof 
against superhuman machinations, is vainly ana impiously presumed to so¬ 
licit or require human support; a religion which has descended from, and 
still belongs to Heaven, is artfvdly interwoven with a variety of fragile and 
fictitious institutions. Hence its danger, when, amidst the common muta¬ 
tions of human affairs, the materials with which it is thus unnaturally con¬ 
nected hasten to their predestined decay. 

To be more particular:—What is more current than the political axiom 
of the indestructible connection of the altar and the throne ? And what are 
these metaphorical terms understood to mean ? Under the word altar^ (an 
expression itself more applicable to the institutions of Judaisht and Pagan¬ 
ism than those of pure Christianity,) are comprehended, not only the reli¬ 
gion inculcated by the blessed Redeemer, but all the pomp and all the cor¬ 
ruptions of a luxurious and ambitious hierarchy, whose usurpations, 
although we have sufficient reason to know they were foreseen, were not in 
the most remote degree sanctioned the great founder of our faith* The 
throne, thus coupled with a term significant both of relimon and of the 
abuses of reli^on, is not meant to represent the seat or the power of the 
first civil mapstrate, the virtuous dispenser of equal laws, and the faithful, 
responsible servant, as well as the creature of the people ;• but it is more 
often emblematical of an ungovernable despot, the corrupter of the public 
morals, the despoiler of the property and happiness of his fellow-men, and 
the plague and scourge of his country. 

This simple analysis is sufficient to develope the fundamental vice of an 
' axiom so generally circulated, and upon which are founded some of the 
higher dogmas of modern politics. Religion is therein the great ostensible 
object of support; but of all the interests which it proposes to uphold, those 
of Christianity are the least protected: may we not rather say, that, but for 
its own indestructible qualities, Christianity would incur the risk of being 
lost, or crushed under the superincumbent weight of the hostile elements 
with which it is enveloped; and that, such hypocritical professions not¬ 
withstanding, all the real anxiety experienced is directed to the preserva¬ 
tion of the false, at the expense of the tme relimon ? 

The conclusion is irresistible, and sooner or later it will force itself upon 
the conviction of the majority of mankind, that civil governments and reli¬ 
gions must ultimately stand or fall by their own separate intrinsic merits. 
The chief functions of the true religion relate to interests infinitely more 
important than any which are exclusively connected with this life. It 
ministers also, indeed, with a powerful band, to the due regulation of the 
present transitory scene ; but, averse from all usurpation, it leaves to other 
appropriate means the peculiar services which, by a divine law, they are 
destined to perform. 11 operates by a sure and silent process upon the 
hearts of individuals, and through that grand source of all human transac¬ 
tions, upon the manners and conduct of society, lu this indirect way, it is 
highly subservient to the ends of good governments, and becomes at once 
their creator and support. 

The more perfect a civil government, the less will it value or rely upon 
the outward trappings —more will it interest itself in the practice of re¬ 
ligion. It will leave the external rites and discipline to the judgment of 
the people, become more and more fitted for the task by the influence of an 
enlightened system of education,—and it will seek to profit only by those 
fhxits of religion which are favourable to the eternal as well as the temporal 
harness of its professors. 

How far the mstering protection of the civil power may have been sub¬ 
servient to the early growth of Christianity, is not at present the subject of 
inquiry. The question is. Will that protection be necessary at ike conclusion 
tf the SIXTH, or at the entrance upon the sjsventh era? In that brighter 
period, far superior t;o any yet experienced, and deriving its pcci^ar lustre 
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from the prevalence of a refined religious system, Christianity could expect 
nothing but injury from the rude contact of a power wholly incompetent to 
the care and control of interests of such extraordinary delicacy ; and the 
very attempt to obtrude its insidious protection would unquestionably be in* 
Btantly repelled, as too evidently founded upon a principle subversive of the 
moral freedom of which pure Christianity is the patron, and by which only 
it can adequately flourish. 

The time, then, is to arrive, when religion will cease to form a branch of 
the science of politics, or the subject of legislative enactments- But will 
Christianity escape from our grasp when it is no longer under the shield of 
the wise men of the cabinet and of the law P No 1 It will be the free and 
spontaneous attendant upon our steps, and the more welcome to our bosoms, 
because totally divested of that obtrusive character under which it has too 
often been presented to ur by insidious enemies or imprudent friends. Partak* 
ing of, if not constituting, the very essence of truth, it is obnoxious only to 
injury from the assaults of ignorance triumphing amidst surrounding dark* 
ness; and from such assaults, in the state of society we are now anticipating, 
it will have nothing to dread. 

The teachers of religion will not be the less respectable or respected when 
divested of the patronage of the civil power; they will rest their claims 
for consideration upon the same foundation as their Great Master and his 
Apostles; but, instead of contending, like them, with the insults and oppres¬ 
sions of an ignorant and perverse generation, they will be cherished and 
beloved by an enlightened people, conscious of tlie supreme dignity of their 
character, and the inestimable value of their office. To these awfiu and ve¬ 
nerable qualifications they will indeed be compelled, more than under a 
legally-established church, to add the virtues of temperance, of disinterest¬ 
edness, of industry, of unaffected piety ; but, notwithstanding the self-denial * 
necessary to secure these invaluable gifts, they will reap a wnefit at least 
equal to that of the society, from their attainment. 

A legal church establishment is supposed to present a barrier against the 
influx of numerous heretical opinions. This may be true, so far as respects 
its operation in a dark age: in more enlightened times, the eiFect must be 
the reverse. Amidst the almost infinite variety of current doctrines, only 
one can be the true one ; and in proportion as light is admitted into tho 
human mind, the probabilities of discovering that jewel without price arc 
increased. Error is supported either by vice or ignorance: as the latter de¬ 
creases, a gradual approximation towards the true evangelical doctrine, and 
consequently towards each other, must be effected by sectarians of every 
denomination. A church establishment, inflexible in its regulations, and 
obstinately tenacious of its property, even in error, alone refuses its con¬ 
currence, because it interferes in some degree, however unimportant, with 
its antiquated standard of faith and discipline; and becomes eventually the 
sole cause of perpetuating that disunion which it professes to be its aim to 
destroy. 

The prejudice most pernicious to religion is that which supposes it to be 
analogous in its properties with the institutions legitimately placed under 
the control of the human mind. We are too apt to confound Christianity 
with the various superstitions commonly included in the generic appellation 
religion, and to consider it as subject to the same arbitrary treatment. A 
false religion may possibly become a convenient engine of policy ; but the 
true one can only be so abused, while some portion of the former adheres to 
it. As knowledge becomes diffused among the great mass of mankind, and 
as civilization advances, Christianity will vindicate its rights, and disen¬ 
tangle itself from the injurious state of tutelage, within which it has been 
so long attempted to restrain its free and allotted course: at that time, and 
not before, will all the terrestrial blessings with which it is fraught be fully 
developed; it will then act with irresistible force in the great work of so¬ 
cial improvement, and prepare the way for that universal and uninterrupted 
harmony, which we are taught boA by reason and revelation will ultimately 
prevail over the Christian world. 
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Chapter III* 

Prejudices nffhciing Education* 

Instruction^ by a gradual process from insignificant to higher degrees of 
knowled^, is indispensable to humanity. Created beings of a superior 
rank pr^ably diff«n:from man in this respect only by th« greater strides 
they are able to take in the progress of improvement. However this may 
be, the latter is evidently confined in his operations by his peculiar con¬ 
struction. He enters into life endowed with mental TOwers of considerable 
magnitude; but, previously to their exertion, his mind itself is so completely 
a blank, as to afford the best emblem that can be deduced from the anima¬ 
ted world of a philosophical vacuum. In this state. Nature is his first in¬ 
structor. She has granted him organs of sense, by means of which she in¬ 
troduces him to an acquaintance with the exterior universe. The mind 
thus acted upon, insensibly developes those surprising properties, superior 
to mere perception, or the lower functions of consciousness, which distinguish 
the human from the brute creation, and enable the highly-gifted possessor 
to assume his allotte<l station in the dignified order of reasoning beings. 

It has been wisely ordered, that. Nature having provided the means for, 
and^uperintended the first advances in the pursuit of knowledge, the im¬ 
portant part still remaining to be performed should be left to the ingenuity 
and industry of mankind. Of this part, the jp-eatcr portion is committed 
to the care of persons connected with the individual by the ties of social 
fraternity, or of consanguinity,—the lesser to the individual himself. The 
former, that part for which he is indebted to others, is properly compre¬ 
hended in the term education ; but that word, in its usual acceptation, is 
not sufficiently significant of the extensive province required to be designa¬ 
ted. The duties of education are mmmonly supposed to be exclusively ap¬ 
plicable to th^ culture of mind, ana innumerable arbitrary restrictions arc 
attached even to that limited notion. It is plain, however, that in our con¬ 
sideration of this subject, a wider field must be held in view ; and that, with 
the final intention of enlarging and adorning the mind, as the most valuable 
part of our being, no small share of care and anxiety must also be devoted 
to corporeal improvement. 

The connection between sensation, perception, and consciousness, is so in¬ 
timate, as to influence in a marked manner, by the preservation and improve¬ 
ment of the one, the fate of the others. Sensation is brought into activity 
by the agency of the bodily organs, aud these latter are immediately affected, 
in re^ct to their efilciency, by the health and general condition of the hu¬ 
man mrae. A regard to habits of order, temperance, cleanliness, and ex¬ 
ercise, should enter into the training of the tenderest infant: his diet should 
be composed of the simplest elements ; he should be sedulously kept in a 
state of innocence and estrangement from all violent excitements; hxs dress 
should be regulated by no other standard but what may be suggested by an 
attention to convenience and the maintenance of health. 

A little posterior to these salutary renilations, although as nearly as pos¬ 
sible simultaneously with them, should commence the direct work of culti¬ 
vating the mind. The careful removal, every time they may discover them¬ 
selves, of the seeds of the irregular passions, which are equally detrimental 
to mental and corporeal improvement, is the earliest duty in this depart¬ 
ment. The business of directing reflection into the proper channels, of 
storing the memory with ideas not spontaneonslT admitted through the 
senses, and, gener^y, of enlarging the understanding, follows, and is sus- 
ce^ble of indefinite increase, in point of volume and importance. 

For the application of these several pmnts of duty by the parties on whom 
they may have been devolved, to his personal advantage, every individual, 
as well if born in the lowest as in the highest station, possesses an undoubt¬ 
ed right. One of the strongest grounds of this right is that peculiar help¬ 
lessness with which be enters into life, under precisely similar circumstances 
experienced by those adult members of his family and community, frcmi 
whom he now justly expects a return of that protection and support of 
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which they have themselves been heretofore the objects* Thev altogether, 
inhmtj in fact, with their common imbecility, a legitimate claim mr its 
melioration and relief. Hence, to withhold the benefits of a good education 
from^ the of&priug of the humblest parents, is a criminal dereliction of a 
positive duty, and a sin, not only against religion and the dictates of an 
enlightened policy, but (gainst our common humanity. 

Insisting upon the principlej that those cares which solely tend to the 
comfort, health, and improvement of the body, should be equally and im*< 
partially dispensed to alt the members of the community, the peculiar duties 
appropriated to the cultivation of mind may be allowed to difibr, in the 
degree of their application to the accidental circumstances of the individual 
to be educated, A well-regulated community is, or ought to be, composed 
of three prominent classes':—the inheritors or possessors of property, which 
renders them .independent of personal exertion for their support, and to 
whom will, in the natural coarse of events, devolve the chief civil Unctions 
of the state; the labourers u^n capital, either in substance or composed of 
the more lucrative talents, inclumng the various adventitious rc^sourcea 
afforded by fortune; and that larger portion of the society who, more 
exclusively dependent upon their labour, are simply designated under the 
appellation of labourers, and comprehending the still poorer individuals who 
are divested of this natural resource, and are consequently frequently in* 
debted for subsistence to the precarious hand of Charity. 

Of these three classes, the children of the tliird, or lowest, should, to the 
age of three or fbur years, receive precisely the same education, in respect of 
fo^, clothing, and mental cultivauon, as those of the first or highest: from 
this period, to the age of seven or eight, there shoidd sdll exist no differ¬ 
ence between them, so far as respects the concerns of corporeal culture ; and 
to the age of nine or ten, the improvement of the mind might be continued 
upon nearly the same scale as applied to such of the children of the second 
class as are not specially educated for what are termed the fcarned profes¬ 
sions. After this, a lower scale of education may, with all justice, and in 
strict propriety, be pursued, combining with the acquisition of the knowled^ 
less direetly useful, the necessary experience and practice of the arts which 
are to furnish the sources of subsistence. 

A system established upon a principle something like this-^eriving its 
existence and support, not from legislative enactments, but the conviction of 
its utility impress^ minds of the majority of the people—could 

not fail of producing effects highly conducive to the attainment of an order 
of civilization superior to any which the world has yet witnessed. While 
it would tend to elevate the poorer members to their just rank in the scale 
of society, it would improve the health, and foster the amiable qualities of 
the more fortunate individuals. It would help to consolidate, harmonise, 
and improve, the whole social mass. Connected, as it must always be un<* 
derstood to be, with the general difihsion of morality and religion, it would 
infallibly lead to a very extraordinary degree of private happiness and pub* 
lie prosperity. 

The prejudices affecting the duties of education ha^ already, of late 
years, become considerably weakened. The principle is pretty generally 
recognised, that the existence of one uneducated person in the community 
is a public misfortune, and that ^e public prosperity is consequently in¬ 
creased by the delivery of each victim from the abyss of ignorance. This 
fact exhibits one of those glorious triumphs over prejudice, which are more 
honourable and beneficial to mankind tban all the briWant aebievemonts of 
desolating war. Such an improvement nas taken place in the general 
opinion upon this subject, that it is now^ no longer necessarv to employ 
argument to prove the value of education to the poor, or the policy ot 
l^stowing it upon them. We are therefore only anxious diat the term 
should be understood in its due latitude. ^ A mere fcnowled^ of the ru^* 
menu of learning is insufficient for the improvement of minoT: the training 
to which we before alluded is perhaps still mcare essential, as an india- 
pensable foundation for the bigw attmnmenu; and the object of securing 
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its univenal adoption should equally engage the attention of the numerous 
benevolent snirita who noW| more than at any period since the creation of 
the world, adorn the great human society* 

fiut however desirous those of sanguine temperament may be for an in¬ 
creased momentum to the progress of improvement. Such is the pleasing 
prospect before us, that the most eager phiunthropist may rest satisfira, that, ' 
even with the means at present in activity, the great end must ultimately 
be attained. The advantages of education are not confined to the individuals 
to whom th^ are immediately dispensed; they possess powers of self-multi¬ 
plication. The attainments, however humble, of any individual, are never 
wholly absorbed by himself, or exhausted in the promotion of his personal 
interests; they are, sooner or later, in some degree at least, communicated to 
Others* Thus, the useful acquisitions of the lowest mind is a valuable ac¬ 
cession to the general stock of knowledge, and therefore of immense import¬ 
ance to the great cause of civilization. We must compare the darkness of 
former times with the comparative illumination of the present, to confirm 
the expectations to which this consideration is calculate to give rise. A 
^at part of the living subordinate classes of society possess more learn¬ 
ing—infinitely more virtue—than the majority of the great personages 
wnose actions fill the annals of history. The time is not very remote, when 
■oarcely one person in a hundred had received the benefit of a useful edu¬ 
cation : in the present day, the number is increased at least thirty or forty 
fold. The one of the former period imported his knowledge to two of the 
■ucceedin^ age, and these 4tvo, and their followers, successively increased their 
numbers, in the geometrical ratio, to the thirty or forty of our times. The 
most powerful ofthe enemies to improvement cannot arrest the progress of 
die latter, who, with accelerating forces, are hastening to complete the full 
hundred; the operation, apparently, of only a few more generations. When • 
that point shall have been attained, society will, for die first time, ^hibit a 
apecimen of pure civilization—-an integral machine, disincumbered of its 
most objectionable members, and beautifully unit^ in all its parts. Then 
will reason and revelation proceed unimpeded towards their natural pre-emi¬ 
nent stations; prejudice will be tolerated only in a state of innoxious im¬ 
potence ; and wars between neighbouring or distant states, the effects of 
perverted reason, mistaken religion, and overpowering prejudices, will cease 
to be known among men. 


Chapter IF, 

Pr^udices relating^ to Social Government, 

Perfect security, in respect to person and property, is the sum of the be¬ 
nefits to be derived by a citizen from die Government of his country- The 
busing ofadministering this security is materially lightened in that state 
of dyilization when Ae apprehension of foreign ag^ssion has finally ceas¬ 
ed: it still fbrtber diminishes in proportion to the prevalence of an enlight¬ 
ened system of education, and the general cultivation of a pure religion. By 
thw ^wezful means, acts of aggression insensibly decrease in number and 
violence, and the aingle resources of the individual beroroe more and more 
adequate to his personal protection. " 

In no department of life have men made greater mistakes than in their 
conceptions of the true nature of government. The name itself by which 
it is desimated has, with reference to the improved ^stem which may con¬ 
fidently be expected hereafter to prevail, been unfortunately chosen. The 
public guardians rule, indeed, the violators of the laws ; but they stand in 
no other relation than as i^tectors to the good and peaceable dtizen. He 
remdns in the full poaaeasion of his natund rights after he has acquiesced 
in the necessary conditions which secure to him the advantages of society ; 
he is n^, in a TOliticai sense, governed by any person whatever, but lives 
under the wle direction of his own reason ana the laws of his country. 

The varieties which have, fh>m the earliest ages, existed hi the forms of 
government, are peaoh of the extraordinary pr^udices which envelope this 
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Bubject. From one or other of these formsj it would not be difficulty if such 
a minute investigation entered into our ^n^ to trace the several stepCy in 
the progressive accumulation of factoy when each of those prcgudicea arose. 

A desjpotisiDy the worst form of governmenty is evidently the fabric of in- 
experiencey after the fact of the weakness of unassisted man had indeed been 
fully knowDy but before the acquired energies and natural rights of a well- 
regulated community have been sufficiently felt and appreciated. Those 
energies and rightSy gradually and reluctantly displayedy produce eventSy the 
tragic struggles of the injured with oppressiony wnieby in the course of time, 
leady through the broad road to a less imperfect desdnyy to those modified 
systems which are most prevalent in our own day. 

The best form of government can only be secured after the people have 
attained a high state of moral improvement: all the imperfections of the 
past and exisdng systems are attributable to our distance from that neces¬ 
sary standard.* In vain would the misguided philanthropist attempt to erect 
the most sound theoretical scheme of government with the materials which 
the present attainments of society offer to his hands: instead of advancing 
the interests of humanityy he would soon discovery that the purer the sys¬ 
tem be hoped to introducCy die more dangerous and destructive would be 
the consequences of his well-meant innovadons. There isy in shorty but 
one virtuous mode of pursuing a revolutionary project—but one course of 
conducty by which the spirit which such a project cherishes can be accept¬ 
able to God and beneficial to mankind. Reform, to be useful and perma- 
nenty must be Universal. It must enter into the educationy religiony ha- 
bitSy and lives, of the populadon, as well as into the insdtutions by which 
they are bound together as a great community. Success in the former ob¬ 
ject must infallibly ensure it to the latter; and the most efficient labourers 
in the work of reform and revoludony are those laudable individuals^ who 
are most actively employed in extending the empire of morally and religion. 

Before we can acquire a correct nodon of the best form of government, 
we must frame to ourselves the idea of a people very generallv virtuous. In 
doing thisy it would be invidiousy at leaaty if not unsatey to selecty as an ex- 
amplcy any one of the existing communities of the earth: but in looking 
towards a state of society perhaps yet uncreated, we must, to be useful, 
confine our anticipations to what is evidendy pracdcable and probable. We 
will suppose the case of a well-educated populadon, in which the lowest 
classes have not only acquired the first elements of literature, but have been 
trained, by early haoits of decency and sobriety, to a thorough veneration 
for the admirable precepts of Christianity, and a consequent regard for the 
sacred duties of morality. We fdlow enough for the imperfecdon of human 
nature, when we admit the existence of many incorrigible spirits, and that 
the se^s of vice, notwithstanding die predominant power of virtue, are 
not wholly extinct. We contend, however, for an increasing mq/onVjr of well- 
disposed persons of the lowest riasa. Before this point can be attainec^ a co^ 
responding improvement of the moral condition of the upper ranks (through 
whose instrumentality the other efifect would have b^n produced) must 
necessarily have uken place. We have then here a mingled population of 
rich and poor, the roigority of whom pus their lives in subservience to the 
great purpose for which me has been nestowed upon tbem-^in constonUy 
resisting the inroads of pas^n, and in prepanng tncniselves, amidst all the 
innocent enjoyments of the present time, for the sure approach of a more 

perfect existence. ^ ' , , i , 

Such a people cannot long remain, vnth respect to their moral attain¬ 
ments, in an isolated situation* If vice is contagious, virtue has also, by 
the blessed ordination of Heaven, its power of increaw. Thdr examde must 
naturally influence the morid condition of surrounding nations; the flame 
will infallibly spread, and the time will at length arrive, when the 
of the inhabitants of the dobe, as well as that of a ringle immunity, will 
have felt and cherished the delightful e&cts of religion and orde]% 

But while this last result is yet but in course of atuinment, what is the 
form of government which would best befit the society we had first in view? 
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or, which is exactly the same thing, what is the form of govemraent which 
it will be sure to adopt ? As a state, it would have no immediate interest in 
the proceedings of distant countries, although a part of its population would 
be engaged with them in a beneficial interchange of commodities, and, as 
the guarantee of its own happiness, in eneonraging their attempts to emulate 
its attainments in civilization. The causea and the apprehension of war 
would gradually cs^lre; and the single duty of the {government to be adopt¬ 
ed would be, to protect the minority of the citizens from the feeble assaults 
of the smaller and still decreasing number. 

This duty divides itself into the business of enacting laws, and of attending 
to their execution. A law made after a due accession of experience, and af¬ 
ter the pr^udices which naturally attended the acquisition of that experience 
had disappeared, is made once for all; it is permanent, and requires no 
subsequent revision or alteration: a time may therefore he anticipated, in 
which the duties of government will be simply executive. As facts accu¬ 
mulate, and prejudices wear away, laws will gradually diminish in number, 
and their hold upon the heart, or power of self-operation, will proportion¬ 
ally increase. The religion hitherto most encouraged by human institutions, 
which has invariably ^en either the false, or an admixture of the false and 
the true religion, necessarily required support from legislative enactments; but 
pure Christianity is only vilified and degraded by such insidious patronage. 
Commerce, and all the multifarious transactions between man ana man, can 
be reguiat^ by .positive laws only in a period of comparative barbarism; in 
an advanced state of civilization, (such a state as we do not yet actually know, 
but of which we have now a clear prospect,) when the true relations of the 
individual to his fellow, and to society, are beat understood, the full manage¬ 
ment of his private affidrs, when they do not interfere with the rights of 
others, will be left, unembarrassed by the spirit of monopoly and the prin¬ 
ciple of arbitrary interference, to his unrestrained control. 

How then is the circumscribed duty which remains to Government to be 
conducted ? With the multiplicity (n complicated affairs with which it be¬ 
fore busied itself will have fled for ever much of its parade, pomp, and 
other circumstances, extraneous to its proper functions, originally contrived 
for purposes of ostentation, and indirectly for those of delusion. Institu¬ 
tions and combinations, which were heretofore presumed to be indispensable 
adjuncts of political rule, will be altogether divested of the^prctence of 
public expediency. They will not, inde^, be violently overthrown—they 
may even escape any strong marks of that contempt to which, when they 
are tried by their own intrinsic merits, they are peculiarly obnoxious; but 
they will gradually fall into disuse, and leave no other vestige of their pre¬ 
vious existence save what may be drawn from the antiquated records of 
ages of imperfect civilization. To answer our question, we must always 
bear in mind, that, under the circumstances supposed, the majority of tnc 
people will have become wise as well as virtuous; for, as the passions arc 
subdued, the due pre-eminence is allowed to the dominion of reason. It 
will be required that the duty, whatever may be its amount, remaining to 
be discharged by the Government, should be conducted in the best, as well 
as the least expensive manner. If, then, wisdom in enacting, in preserving, 
and in executing laws, is a point to be rigorously exacted, it is evident that 
it can be sought only, with any probability of success, in approved and se¬ 
lected agents, not among the fortuitous possessors of hereditary distinctions, 
which are frequently, in the end, as iigurious to themselves as they arc 
hurtful or valueless to the society: if the strictest economy in the disburse¬ 
ments of Government cannot be dispensed with without the public sanction 
of plunder and injustice, simplicity, not idle parade and childirii pageantry, 
must characterise all its arrangements and proceedings. 

The best form of government for a bighly-cultivated community,—the 
form of government which it will be sure eventually to adopt—is that in 
which the guardians of the public laws and interests are drawn from, and 
selected by the pwple. It is not our business to inquire into the mbde in 
which that selectioa should be made: the best mode of making such selec- 
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tion will naturally suggest itself to tlie concentrated wisdom of the peoplei 
whose previous acquirements shall have impelled them to a serious and sin« 
cere consideration of' the subject. We deprecate all violent, and consequently 
premature innovations: we are concerned only in laying down principles, 
not in building up systems. It will be remembered, that we require, as the 
indispensable forerunner of any salutary political change, a considerable re^ 
formation in the moral and religious practice of the mople ; and that such 
a reformation would of itself oppose an impregnable bamer against the in¬ 
justice and anarchy which, without it, inevitably tread in the footsteps of 
revolution. Is there, therefore, au individual who is sensible and impatient 
of the defects of the Government under which he happens to live } Let 
him, before he presumes to give any other form to his discontent than the 
innoxious language of remonstrance and complaint, impartially revise his own 
character and conduct, and labour to render them in all respects conform¬ 
able to the Christian standard. When he has sedulously attended to and 
attained the primary object, he will find that he has effectually disqualidetl 
himself for the part of a flagitious and reckless agent of sedition and re¬ 
bellion ; but he will, nevertheless, have laid at least one strong stone to the 
foundation of that superior structure, invested with all the attributes of real 
magnificence, in the erection of which it is his virtuous and praiseworthy 
ambition to assist, and which can alone be completed by the general adop¬ 
tion of that unexceptionable rule of conduct to which he has wisely con¬ 
formed. 

But although we are still remote from the chief good, we have the cheering 
reflection that we are progressively advancing towards it. Some of the 
principal elements of the best Government are already eigoyed by more than 
one of the nations of the earth: liberty, at least, nearly commensurate with 
the amount of their moral attainments, is already possessed by more than 
one people. Those elements, that liberty, are in course of aommunication 
to less fortunate societies; and the best energies of the human heart are, 
under the direction of a benign Providence, in operation to separate them 
from those deleterious accompaniments which at present prevent the unal¬ 
loyed enjoyment of their hallowed fruits. 

Chapter F". 

Probable Improvements in the Arts and Sciences, 

A very few words are necessary to be said under this head. An essay on 
the progress of civilization would, however, be incomplete, without glancing 
at least at our future prospects, in respect to the increase of the most promi¬ 
nent points of human knowledge. 

Great and important events depend upon the progress of mind in 
availing itself of its bidden resources. The discovery of a science is the 
result of an operation of mind, successfully investigating the laws of Nature; 
an art is the application by the same agent of the fruits of the discovery to 
the uses of life. The hand of Nature i^felt by the whole creation ; but it 
is through reason only that a knowledfte of its laws can be attained. Every 
increase of this knowledge is a step which raises us -above the meaner ani¬ 
mals, and helps us to a nearer approach to that Being whose comprehen¬ 
sive name is perfection. 

We have no notion of power independent of mind. To the improvement 
of mind, therefore—not the unconnected minds of select individuals only, 
but the collective minds of the great social mass, we must look for the ex¬ 
altation of our species, for the increase of our dominion over material sub¬ 
stances, for the attainment of the highest possible degree of terrestrial, per¬ 
haps eternal, happiness. Human nower, as evinced in the progressive en¬ 
largement of mind, is best exeraplifled by its effects in the extension and 
improvement of the arts and sciences. 

It is unnecessary to adduce evidence of the continued accumulation of 
the means subservient to the increase of science: history affords sufficient 
light to enable us to trace it from its infancy; and it would be the wildest 
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proposition to assert that it has actuallv attained that point which destroys 
the hope of further improvement. There is, without doubt, a limit to 
human ingenuity and exertion; hut the infinitely-varied resources of the 
human understanding remove that limit, by infinite gradations, from our 
actual contact; we may advance towards it through innumerable ages, but 
it is not within the scope of thought to conceive the hour when we shall 
reach it. 

Assuming.the fact, as admitted, of the continued progression of know¬ 
ledge, and leaving to time to develope more minutely the improvements 
vet to be made, we turn with pleasure to the contemplatmn of those which 
nave been achiev^ by the knowledge already acquired. Religion, the 
knowledge acquired by extraordinary means, and the natural sciences, the 
result of the operations of reason, are equally interested in the retrospect. 
By their unit^ agency, the ferocity of the human character has been sub¬ 
dued. Discord, the oflfapring of ignorance and idleness, has disappeared 
from many of those domestic circles where she would otherwise have 
reigned with unlimited power: wars among nations are conducted with less 
fury, are less destructive, and less frequent, than in the darker ages. 

To these unquestionable benefits, as most relevant to our subject, we 
confine our declamation. But if we admit that the causes are in course 
of increase, shall we deny a corresponding growth to the effects ? We trace 
the diminution of the evil passions,—the occasions of discord among fami¬ 
lies,—of wars among nations, to the improvement of mind; and we ac¬ 
knowledge the capacity for, and actual tendency of, the latter to further 
acquisition. We are then led by a chain of necessary consequences to 
the probability of that eventual state of society which must infallibly 
fulfil the fondest hopes of the friends of universsd and permanent peace. 

-- Chapter VI* 

Hie Seventh Stage of Civilizaiiou* 

The progress of civilization, from the confines of barbarism to the state 
exhibited by the most cultivated of the existing communities, was divided, 
in the first part of this book, into six several eras or stages. Their rapid 
delineation engrossed our retrospective view of this interesting subject: all 
that we may reasonably permit ourselves to hope from the future, may be 
included in two additional divisions. 

Our object in the four preceding chapters has been fulfilled, if we have 
succeeded in estahliabing the probability of future improvements in the 
great departments of religion, education, knowledge, and government. 
We have been anxious to press the conclusion, that our present acquisi¬ 
tion of experience, or of accumulated facts, is such as infallibly to pro¬ 
duce improvement, varying in degree, at dififerent periods, in proportion 
as the pri^judices engendered in the course of the accumulation decay. 
We do not hold that the sum of all useful experience is already in our 
possession; we only assert, and we appeal for support of the assertion to 
the conviction of every enlightened mind, that the present stock is suffi¬ 
cient to arrest the promss, and to commence the great work of the final 
subversion of error; ul the important results we have anticipated are le¬ 
gitimate inferences from this position. Christianity, perfect in itself, re¬ 
quires only to be freed from the numerous mistaken opinions and ill-judged 
regulations which embarrass its practice and linlit its utility: the world 
has become sensible of the inconvenience and danger attendant upon an 
ignorant population ; and to derive the full benefit from this fruit of its 
past experience, it has only to he delivered from the prejudices which too 
commonly surround the subject of education. The relief afforded to either 
of these departments will effect the improvement of both, as well as of all 
others embraced in the general term civilizaiitm* 

We may look for two marked eras in the future history of civilization: 
one, when a considerable improvement of our present situation shall have 
been produced in one or a few of the great communities of the earth ; the 
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other, when that improvement ahall have been at length communicated 
to the whole. 

The first of those eras, or the period of the partial acquisition, is what 
we term the seventh stage of civilization. Placing ourselves for a 
moment in the highest rank among existing nations, we may maintain 
with sufficient confidence, that we are actually near the borders of, if we 
have not already entered utou, this stage: bat we are yet, it must be con¬ 
fessed, very distant from the goal to which it is to lead us* The sign of 
the attainment of the latter will not be the absolute impossibility of all 
further advance; but the existence in the highly-gifted community of a 
majority of minds, freed from' prejudice, and cheerfblly co-operating in 
Promoting the interests of morality and religion. We shall see hereafter 
how such a state of things will anect the great question of the eventual 
disuse of war.Amidst all the violence, the folly, the incongruous sys¬ 
tems, which still afflict socic^, who does not feel that we are yet but too 
remote from this bright epoch in the terrestrial career of mankind F But 
who that observes, with an eye of intelligence, the proaressive increase in 
the happiness, virtue, and mental accomplishments of me three principal 
classes of the great social family, will rerase to admit, not the probability 
only, but the irresistible certainty of its ultimate attainment ? 


Chapter VIE 

• _ 

The Last Stage of Civili^iation* 

The great characteristic of this splendid age of civilization is its univer¬ 
sality. 

The passage from the seventh to the eighth stage will be incomplete during 
the existence of one extensive community, whose acquisitions jn civilization 
do not exceed those of the most enlightened nations of our own times. A 
people arrived at that limit which in the last chapter was designated as the 
mark of the commencement of the seventh stage, will be indebted for much 
of their subsequent progress to the corresponding efforts of their neigh¬ 
bours : as the surrounding communities succeed in their attempts to emu¬ 
late their attainments, they will gradually advance towards the still brighter 
era before them ; but they will never actually reach it, until the whole 
family of man has passed within the boundaries of the penultimate stage. 

This representation is certainly calculated to enhance the value and im¬ 
portance of the glorious era to which we are now desirous of attracting 
the attention of the reader. But high and magnificent as are the ideas 
by which it must necessarily be impressed upon our minds, its general 
features are abundantly simple and evident. As the mark of the seventh 
stage has been stated to be the existence in the community entered therein 
of a majority of virtuous and enlightened minds, that of the commence¬ 
ment of the eighth and last is held to be nothing more than the extension 
of such minority in relation to all the inhabitants of the earth. 

Is such a state of things, which, under this single view, is offered to our 
contemplation, unattainable ? Consider the world as divided into separate 
nations, and these latter subdivided into lesser communities, and lastly into 
private families; study the history of past ages, not in respect only of the 
blood-stained transactions of tyrants, or the splendid follies of the restless, 
ambitious great, but of the conduct and manners of the chief social masses 
as they have from time to time passed over the transitory scene. Crime 
and disorder almost univexaally accompany the melancholy retrospect. 
Gentleness and peace, so far from characterizing, in any degree, the trana- 
actiona of public life, have too seldom gained admittance among the 
humble circles around the family hearth. So much may safely be pre¬ 
dicated in a general view of die past: of the present and the future, the 
prospect is infinitely more cheering* Adopting u our standard the most 
forward communities of riie sixth stage, what is the actual state of the 
families of the most intelligent classes? Where discord, vice, brutality, were 
heretofore triumphant, we now observe the sedulous and sucoessM culti- 
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Tation of all the amiable virtues. In those domestic recesses^ at once the 
emblems and the component parts of the grander associations^ virtue and 
intelligence are very frequently found to inspire the breasts^ not only of the 
majority! but of the whole. Is it difficult to believe^ that this favourable 
diange will extend over the larger social acaks ? and mav not even instan¬ 
ces b« adduced of its actual introduction into some of those minor public 
communitieB of which the greatest empires are chiefly composed ? If we 
admit the fact of the pro^essive advance of improvement^ it is impossible 
to deny the probability of the eventual triumph of the good over me evil 
principle^ by the aequisition of a inigority of virtuous minds in any par¬ 
ticular nation; and we step from that point to the one indicated as the 
mark of the last stage of civilizationj altbcmgh necessarily a long one, is 
equally sure of ultimate attainment. 

It is not for the Christian who stedfastly believes the doctrine, founded 
as it unquestionably is upon the highest class of moral evidence, of the 
primeval degradation of the human nature, to propagate the impious, and, 
in a philosophical sense, the irrational notion of the eventual perfectibility 
of man. To the end of time man will continue to he a weak, an erring, 
and a dependant creature—deriving every thing, even the virtue and hap¬ 
piness which it is competent to him to attain, from the bounty of his 
Almighty Creator. But with indelible marks of debility, he is still sus¬ 
ceptible of all the blessings and enjoyments which must surround him in 
the last stage of civilized life. Weateness and dependence,, such as neces¬ 
sarily attach to an imperfect nature, are not incompatible with a high 
range of virtue and improvement: crimes may be infinitely diminished in 
number and degree, and our mental powers undergo indefinite improve¬ 
ment, without encoura^ng us to hope for the premature attainment of 
that superior station which can belong only to a higher order of existence. 

There is, ifi fact, nothing revolting, either to reason or religion, in our 
anticipations of that pre-eminent degree of civilization which is compre¬ 
hended in our view of the eighth stage. If we select from any one of the 
numerous classes of life, high or low, an individual who, with the quali¬ 
fications indispensable or proper for his particular station, unites nearly 
all the virtue and intelligence of which he may be capable, or with which 
his peculiar duties and pursuits may not he incompatible, we shall obtain 
a perfect specimen of the essential constituents of the era in question. 
Persons whose conduct and attainments fully answer all the points of this 
description are at this day to he found in considerable numbers in every 
rank ; and we only contend for the probability of their .eventual increase, 
by the means we have already sufficiently explained, so as to form a de¬ 
cided majority over the less laudable and accomplish^ parts of society* 

The attainment of this point includes the prospect of the simultaneous 
acquisition of immense improvements in science and the art of govern¬ 
ment ; what is more directly applicable to our present inquiry, it includes 
the certainty of the final establishment of permanent peace. If knowledge 
is an essential ingredient of power, virtue is no less indispensable to secure 
its duration; and the union of those high properties in the better half 
of mankind roust inevitably lead to that state of society in which the do¬ 
minion of the evil passions will be excluded, and their general influence 
so far weakened as effectually to prevent the further intrusion of the hor¬ 
rors of war. 

Beyond this pmnt our peculiar subject does not require us to direct our 
view. It is, however, evident, that such is the force of virtue, that after 
it has once reached the triumjffiant station to which we have alluded, it 
can neither continue stationary, nor can its course be retrograde: it will 
infallibly increase in power, and at length g^de tiie universal Christian 
world into such a blissful state of moral or^ntsation, as may, in its fruits, 
fully correspond with the cheering prophetic representations fk the inspired 
writers* 
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Chapter nil. 

Pecapitulaiion. 

The foregoing outline of the progress of civilization will appl^j in all its 
points^ only to those nations whose course has been uniformly gradual) and 
uninterrupted by extraordinary drcurostances. It has frequently happened, 
that settlements haye been made on desolate and barbarous Bhores^ by a 
people already advanced to one or other of the stages delineated: in com¬ 
paring their case with the preceding observations, it is evident that we must 
consider their history, not from the date of their emigration, but as com¬ 
mencing with that of their progenitors in the parent country. Circumstan¬ 
ces which draw together, in intimate bands,' two separate societies, the one 
arrived only at an early, and the other at a later stage of civilization, must 
influence, in an extraordinary manner, the fortunes of the former: in con¬ 
sequence of such contact, some of’ the intermediate gradations will neces¬ 
sarily be rapidly passed, so as to render their distinctive character imper¬ 
ceptible to a superficial observer. But our general survey is, we trust, 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose to which it is intended to be subser¬ 
vient in the course of this treatise. 

After stating these points in qualification, it may perhaps be scarcely 
necessary to add, that we would not be understood to insist upon the ex¬ 
clusive appropriation, in every instance, of the several marks indicated to 
the respective stages into which the grand march of civilization has been 
divided. Cases may undoubtedly be adduced, in which sonic of them, 
particularly those relating to the uses of a circulating medium, may appear 
to require a difibrent distribution ; but it will be readily perceived, that we 
have principally had in view the simple and unbiassed progress of a people 
emerging out of a state of absolute barbarism, without reference to the 
various accessary circumstances which, in the history of every nation, have 
not failed, more or less, to disturb what we conceive to be the natural order. 

There are two opposite theories respecting the order of civilization : one 
which deduces all the improvements of which the human nature is susceptible 
from the spontaneous operation of unassisted reason ; another, which unites 
with this agent the more potent infiuenc^f religion. The respective ad¬ 
vocates of these (Afferent systems are the friends of, and the enemies to, 
the doctrine of a cdlestial revelation. 

They who insist upon the sufficiency of reason, trace the barbarian from 
a state of absolute darkness, and lead him, by the native power of mind, to 
one of high cultivation. Christianity, as well as the various heresies which 
have sprung from it, and the false religion of the Pagan world, are consi¬ 
dered, in the gross, under the general name of superstitions, as mere inci¬ 
dents in the aftairs of nations: they are acknowledged to influence the tide 
of civilization ; but being supposed to be idtogether factitious, and to rest 
solely on the basis of opinion, are held to be continually subject to a reaction, 
which may at some undefined period of human history throw society back 
to the same deplorable state in which religion or (to use the synonymous 
appellation of this school) superstition first found it. 

A more cheering view of this interesting subject is taken by the other 
party. They consider Christianity as intimately connected with the concerns 
of life, and regulating, with an omnijratent hand, the temporal as well as the 
spiritual interests of society. Expanding itself, under various points of view, 
according to the mental capacity of the beings of whose existence it is the 
germ and preserver, over innumerable worlds, and through immeasurable 
space, it assumed with us part of its present distinctive character immedi¬ 
ately after an extraor^nary event bad lowered or corrupted the nature of 
man. A gleam of the light it at that time afforded followed the wandering 
tribes, which, subsequenuy to the great deluge, spread themselves over 
face of the earth; more or less assisted or deteriorated by adventitious cir¬ 
cumstances, some of those tribes sunk into a state of darkness little less 
obscure than that attributed to them by the sceptical sect, but always retain- 
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ing a small spark of the original whicb^ however, was, through their 
ignorance, frequently diverted to the worst purposes. But it still survived, 
and, although nearly extinguished, not altogether divested of its energetic 
property, was aaaiatant to reason in o^aung the final extrication of the 
miserable savage. From the first to the conclusion of the fourth era, the 
travellers in the inarch of civilization are misled by the false religion to 
which we before adverted, and which, condnnally increasing in pomp and 
influence, is, when left wholly to its own resources, daily farther removed 
from the true stand^. 

About the dose# that period, the Christian religion was exhibited to the 
world in the peculiar form in which it is now known to us. The blessed 
Saviour appeared, and fulfilled his great misBion among a people prepared by 
an extraordinary destination for his reception. The time selected for the 
stupendous event was when Paganism, and its calamitous attendants, had 
acquired such strength as nearly to quench the genuine spark of the original 
revelation, and to threaten, by a chain of inevitable consequences, to drive 
backward the course of civilization, and afterwards to plunge the world into 
a state of darkness still more hopeless than that from which it had, to a 
certain extent, emerged. 

A nation which has adopted Christianity by consent of the majority, as a 
standard of religious faith, has passed into the fifth stage of civilization, 
and secured itsdf from the dang^ of the reaction of the decisive nature to 
which society is supposed, by the advocates for exclusive reason, to be at 
all times liable. 

By grounding our conclusions upon the badis of Christianity as well as of 
reason, our prospect is, therefore, cleared of that uncertainty by which it is 
otherwise obscured. Christianity, a dispensation immediately emanating 
from God, we are assured by reason, as well as revelation, must accomplish all 
it proposes to perform; and we know from the same source, that none of its 
mighty and benevolent ends are compatible with the ignorance and depra¬ 
vity of society. Hence the assurance which the enlightened Christian en¬ 
tertains of the continued progression and permanent duration of the general 
improvement of the world. 

To proceed with our summary. The fifth stage is engrossed by the busi¬ 
ness of establishing a superior religion towards its close, and by the neces¬ 
sary duties attending its purification, or separation from the worst ingredients 
of the ancient superstition: the various improvements which are character¬ 
istic of the sixth conclude at that point which marks the state of the most 
polished communities of our own times- 

The future has been divided into two additional eras. At the conclusion 
of the first, one nation at least is supposed to be so circumstanced as to possess 
a highly-improved population, a majority of which are, so far as is consistent 
with human frailty, decidedly virtuous, and nearly, if not wholly freed 
from those prejudices which have hitherto impeded the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion. We have pointed to the mevitable resulta of such a situation. The 
simplification of the system of government, and the gradual removal of a 
variety of usdess insritutlons and ^utoms which at present embarrass society, 
—th6 attainment of the highest practicable liberty, together with perfect se¬ 
curity of fife and property,—rise advance of the arts anri sciences,—and, chief¬ 
ly, a considerable alteration and amendment of various anomalous arrange¬ 
ments, which have, from time to time, been adoirted in ages of defective ex¬ 
perience, for the professed, but questionable, ooject of promoting the in¬ 
terests ^ rdigion. 

The last era opens with the universal diflusion of those Important bene¬ 
fits, when rite aegree of civilization to which we are now aspiring shall 
mark the internal economy of all riie nations of the earth. Such a state of 
things, it is evident, would not only be productive of gsneral happiness, but 
be conducive to the still further improvement of each particular community. 
And here it is proper to declare distinctly our firm conviction, grounded, os 
we humbly but confidently conceive, upon the calm deductions of reason, as 
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well aa the less ordinary source of knowledge providentially placed within 
our reach, that Christianity, in some of its various legitimate formularies, will 
eventually spread over the whole habitable globe,—that it will completely 
supplant idolatry, although shielded in its strongest holds by the most in¬ 
veterate prejudices,—and that the equally deleterious superstitions which, 
amidst the gloom of ignorance, have sprung up since the advent of the 
Messiah, will gradually yield to its superior influence. We cheerfully rest 
all our hopes of future prosperity upon this interesting point of faith, anil 
candidly admit, that the chief of our most important condusions are built 
upon no other foundation. 

But we hazard little in thus openly exposing the math-spring of all our 
flattering expectations. The attention of mankind is daily more and more 
directed to the evidences of that holy dispensation, and every liberal and 
enlightened imnd is, sooner or later, induced to acknowledge, that cciats- 
TiANiTY and TRUTH are synonymous terms. 

Magna esi veritaa^ et pravalebiL 

We cannot believe ourselves to exist under the immediate superintendence 
of an Almighty Being, the author and dispenser of every good,—we cannot 
fix our hopes of personal durable advantage upon the religion which we re¬ 
ceive and cherish as his peculiar and most valuable gift, without feeling the 
conviction, that a benefit of this hi^h character cannot be for ever partially 
distributed, but must at length be indiscriminately administered to all the 
family of man.' In vain shall we find arrayed against this doctrine the 
difficulties and impediments which, to our narrow apprehension, appear to 
confound our ardent expectations of so great an event: that event is in the 
hands of an Agent before whom all opposition is powerless, and to the ac¬ 
complishment of whose designs all circumstances, nowever unfriendly their 
apparent tendency, concur with the force of fate. 

^ To be continued, J 
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So much poetry, and good poetry, 
too, is now ushered into the world, on¬ 
ly to be forgotten, that if the doctrine 
of the calculation of chances were to 
be applied to the subject, the result 
woula present an appalling prospect 
to the candidates for poetical fame. 
And yet, with such a prospect before 
them, and in defiance of demonstra¬ 
tion itself, we have no doubt that 
they could continue to increase, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, 
pretty much as they do at present, 
when they are permitted to draw 
their conclusions for themselves. 
And the reason of this we take to 
be, that the noisy pleasure derived 
from popularity is quite a separate 
matter from the [quiet but seducing 
enjoyment of composition ; that poe¬ 
try must be, in a gteat measure, like 
virtue—its own reward; and that a 
man may feel very indi&rent as to 
the given number of copies which be 
may circulate, while he can secure to 
himself, in the mean time, the plea¬ 


sures arising from '' retired leisure/* 
and the cultivation of all those refin¬ 
ed and benevolent feelings which we 
delight (and surely not in vain) to 
associate with the study of poetry. 

How far this observation may 1)e 
applicable to the little volume before 
us we cannot say ; but we think it 
likely, from the appearance of many 
of the pieces it contains, that in their 
composition the author thought much 
more of mving vent to his own feel¬ 
ings, and of refining his taste, and 
reueving the dryness of other studies 
and duties by this exercise, than of 
mere writing for the public. And 
hence there is something natural, and 
unaffected, and pleasing about it 
an absence of that artificial excite¬ 
ment, and laboured exaltation of feel¬ 
ing, which are the natural result of 
a desire to strike and to captivate 
that callous and ** many-neaded 
beast, the town and at the same 
time more care, more correctness, 
bo^ of thought and versification, 
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than is generally to be found in 
those poems which are meant only to 
meet the eyes of friends, and seldom 
destined to encounter the notice of 
any critic so severe as the author 
himself. The poems, we think, bear 
a considerable resemblance to those 
of Mr Alaric Watts, for whom the 
author seems to entertain a warm ad« 
miration. 

One or two specimens will enable 
our readers to form their own opi* 
nion of Mr Smith's little volume. 
The following are entitled Stanzas : 

In Memory's dream of other years 
What thoughts arise t 
Life's buried bliss and woe appears, 

Like rainbows, shining through the tears 
Of summer skies. 

Mute is each animating sound.— 

How silent now f 

The curls that Beauty's forehead bound 
Now fling their lifeless threads around 
Death’s awful brow I 

The laughing cheek's warm sunny glow 
Is dim and pale ! 

The bright eye answerless I—.but oh. 
Grim tyrant, who would look below 
Thy sable veil ? 

It were a banquet for Despair 
To dwell upon: 

Wreck of the beautifbl and fair. 

Life's spirit is no longer there,— 

But whither gone ? 

No, Memory, no! riiy glowing dream 
Yields no delight. 

Avails it au^t to know the stream 
Of life was ^Ided by a beam, 

That once was bright ? 

Death hurries by on pinion fleet, 

And mars each bliss ; 

Dividing fiiends whose love was sweet. 
Perchance in other worlds to meet, 

But not in this. 

Why revel, then, like bird obscene, 

Upon the dead ? . 

We know too well that they have been ; 
And canst thou fitmi the bosom screen 
That they are fled ? 

Fast joy is present grief,—a flame 
Which warmerii not* 

Past sorrow like the simoom came. 

Our hearts to wither; and its name 
Were best forgot. 

Then break the spell tfay hands have 
twin'd 

Around my souk— 

Vain wish !—Death only can unbind 


That which cxisteth in the mind, 

And mocks controul. 

We are sure our readers must like 
our next specimen. It is full of poe¬ 
tical feding and harmonious versifi¬ 
cation. 

Think not, beloved ! time can break 
The spell around us cast; 

Or absence from my bosom take 
The memory of the past: 

My love is not that silvery mist. 

From summer blooms by .sunbeams kist. 
Too fugitive to lost— 

A fadeless flower, it still retains 
The brightness of its early stains. 

Nor bums it like the raging Are, 

In tainted breast which glows ; 

Alt wild and thorny os the briar, 

Without its opening rose ; 

A gentler, holier, love is mine. 
Unchangeable and firm, while thine 
Is pure as mountain snows; 

Nor yet has passion dared to breathe 
A spell o'er Love's immortal wreath. 

And now, when grief has dimm'd thine 
eye, 

And sickness made thee pale; 

Think'st thou I could the mourner fly. 
And leave thee to the gale ? 

Oh no !—may all those dreams depart 
Hope sheds upon a youthful heart. 

If now my bosom fail; 

Or leave thee, when the storm comes on, 
To bear its turbulence alone. 

Let others change when Fortune flies, 

I cannot change like them : 

Let others mock the tears which rise, 

I can't thy grief condemn. 

Though fiom the tree the bloom has past, 
Still fond and faithfol to the last, 
ni twine around the stem ; 

And share the fate, whate'er it be, 
Reserv'd by destiny for thee. 

The ivy round some lofty pile 
Its twining tendril flings; 

Though fled flrom thence be Pleasure's 
8m^e, 

It yet the fonder clings : 

As Icmelicr still becomes the place. 

The warmer is its fSnd embrace, 

More Arm its verdant rings : 

As if it lov'd its s^de to rear. 

O'er one devoted tb despair. 

Thus shall my bosom cling to thine. 
Unchanged by gliding years ; 

Through Fortune's rise, or her decline, 

Id sunshine or in tears: 
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And though between us oceans roll. 

And rocks divide us, still my soul 
Can feel no jeatous fears, 

Confiding in a heart like thine, 

Love's uncontaminated shrine! 

To me, though bathed in sorrow's deWy 
The dearer far art thou : 

1 lov'd thee when thy woes were few. 

And can I alter now ? 

That face, in joy's bright hour, was fair, 
More beautiful since grief is there, 

Though somewhat pale thy brow $ 

And be it mine to soothe the pam 
Thus pressing orf thy heart and brain. 

Yes, love ! my breast, at sorrow's call, 
Shall tremble like thine own : 

If from those eyes the tear-drops fall, 

They shall not fall alone. 

Our souls, like heaven's aerial bow, 

Blend every light within their glow. 

Of joy or sorrow known : 

And grief, divided with thy heart. 

Were sweeter far than joy apart. 

We shall quote the opening stanzas 
of another piece. The imitation of 
Byron's affecting verses, “ There's 
not a joy that time can give like that 
it takes away/' is perhaps a little too 
visible, the resemblance in some cases 
extending to the adoption of particu¬ 
lar images, but they display, we 
think, very considerable powers of 
language and versification. 

Think not because the eye is bright, and 
smiles are laughing there, 

The heart that beats within is light, and 
free from pain and care; 

A blush may tinge the darkest cloud, ere 
Sol's last rays depart, 

And underneath the BunnwMt smile may 
lurk the saddest heart. 

Mirth's sudden gleam may light the cheek 
though joy be far away. 

As blossoms oft adorn the tree that's 
hoBt'ning to decay: 

It is hut os the varying hue of April's way¬ 
ward hours-^ 

A Bu-nbeam bursting brightly through, 
when all behind is showers. 

For there are pangs the sorrowing heart 
will oft in darkness shroud. 

That lurk within its lonely depths like 
lightning in the doud t 
As falls our shadow on the path when 
bright the sunbeams glare, 
Whichever way our thoughta are turn'd, 
that darksome shape Is there 1 
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Though brightly o'er the hollow check, 
the smile—the laugh may break, 
Like bubble bursting on the breast of 
Acheron's dark lake; 

They are but outward signs to hide the 
deadly pangs we feel, 

As o'er the lone and mould'ring tower 
the rose is taught to steal. 

Mr Smith succeklB very well in 
that which the Italiftus call the ttst 
of a poet, and which the indifferent 
success of most of our English writers 
shews at least to be a matter of very 
considerable difficulty—the composi¬ 
tion of the SONNET. He seems to be 
well acquainted with Italian and 
Spanish literature, and is aware how 
much the effect of these little pieces 
depends on the exact observance of 
those recurrences of rhyme, which 
Petrarch, who borrowed them fVom 
the Sicilians, has now inseparably 
associated with the idea of a good 
sonnet. This one we think is very 
pleasing and classical. It is address¬ 
ed TO A STHKAM NEAR VAILS, TN 
CATALONIA." 

Whoe'er thou art, that O'er this atremn 
presides, 

Winding its eourse soft murmuring 
through the vale, 

Accept my thanks ; for with thy crystal 
tides 

This wearied firame does spirits new 
inhale. 

Long may the stream, that now so gently 
glides 

On its sweet banks the laughing Sum¬ 
mer hail t 

And, while its willows tremble on the 
sides. 

Catch through their drooping leave* 
the flagrant gale. 

For ne'er did Pilgrim clearer stream sur¬ 
vey. 

Trickling through mos^ grot, or ver* 
dant plain; 

Nor rill, or fountain, in the blaze of day, 
A hue so. blight, or wave so cool retain; 
Though now I leave thee, never to re¬ 
turn. 

My merooiy still shall bless thy lucid urn- 

The Tolume concludes with a fra^« 
ment of a Romance of Chivalry in 
tl^ Spenserian etanaa, which also 
contains soihe powerfid vmei; but 
we like Mr Smith best in his Icm 
daborake, and more oooaaional com* 
positiotia- 
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A DEFENCE OF THE LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH REVlSWj 

OK MIRACLEB. 

f Coniinued,J 

To Ihe Editor of the Edinburgh Magazine^ 

SjB* 

Hating in my last letter refuted the reviewer’s charges i^inst the Ca¬ 
tholic Church, of subtractiDg from and adding to Scripture, i shall now pro¬ 
ceed, in continuation of my plan, to discuss the remaining topics handled 
by him ; and if, in doing this, 1 should inadvertently overlook (which I do 
not anticipate) any of his arguments, 1 beg you will impute the omission, 
not to any desire on my part to evade them,'as I feel a strong inclination 
(and 1 think 1 shall be successful) to strip the reviewer’s reasoning of the 
flimsy sophistry which covers it. 

The Erst point which occurs to be noticed is the reviewer's assertion, that 
Mfne of the doctrines and practices enumerated by him ** lead to immoral 
consequences." He thinks it unjiecesmrj/ to run over them all, to shew 
this," but, as a sample, he says he shall only take the doctrines contained 
in the mass," which the devil, be it always remembered, with a logic more 
pUusible than that of the reviewer, argued against, in order to induce the 
Father of the Reformation to abrogate, and to whose arguments Luther 
yielded, as related in the famous conference published by Luther himself, 
referred to in my late letter! But does the reviewer substantiate his charge } 
Substantiate, did 1 say ? Why, he does not even attempt to draw a single 
immoral consequence from these doctrines, though viewra by him, as many 
of them are, through the optics of a fallacious vision. How disappointed 
must moralists feel at this failure of the reviewer to redeem his pledge, and 
enlarge their ethical knowledge ! That church history which the reviewer 
boasts of having made “ a favourite study," however, falsifies his asser¬ 
tion, by a&rding a practical demonstration to the contrary, in the holy 
lives of many of those who figure in its pages, and who gloried in the pro¬ 
fession of those doctrines which the worldly wisdom of modern innovators 
has reprobated* This is not the language of religious egotism—the enemies 
of the church have acknowledged its truth. 

The unwarrantable and hasty assertion of the reviewer naturally suggests 
the inquiry whether any improvement took place in the morals of Uiosc 
who rejected the doctrines alluded to by him. To obtain a satisfactory 
answer, we must go back to the period of the Reformation, or shortly after 
it had obtained a rooting, and contrast in the persons of the reformers them¬ 
selves, and their disciples, the state of morality prior and subsequent to 
that extraordinary era; for if any real improvement was to be expected by 
a change of doctrines and practices, we must look to those who adopted the 
change, to ascertain the state of the fact. The result of such an investiga¬ 
tion will, I aver, prove the lamentable fact, that, instead of any such ex¬ 
pected improvement, a general dissedatenesB of morals ensued among the 
professors of the new relicion; and as flie salutary restraint of church autho¬ 
rity, in matters of faith, nad l^en disregarded,'" error, which has no limits, 
succeeded, and reludon was disregard^, and the fleriptures were mode a 
play-tbing for the &ncy of every fool who conceived himself wiser and 
more enlightened than me whole church ! Trufy it is not to be wondered 
at that jMBxn and Atheism f which, before the Reformaflon, had setrcely been 
known among Christians) snould have followed from svu^ Gospel liberty. 
But lest the reviewer, who seems familiar with pieus frauas," should 
imagine that 1 am at the same dirty work," as he elegantly expresses 
himselft 1 shdl now produce a few uneioceptionaih authorities to corrobo¬ 
rate what I have just stated. To begin with the highest, that of Luther. 
“ The world," says be, grows every day worse and worse. It is plain 
that men are maen more covetous, malicious, and resentful-^mucb more 
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ruly, Bhamelessj and full of vice, ^an they were in the time of Popery 
Formerly, when we were “ seduced by the Pope, men willingly fol¬ 
lowed good works j but now all their study is to get every thing to them¬ 
selves, by exactions, pillage, theft, lying, and usury K* , He again observes, 

It is a wonderful thing, and full of scandal, that, from the time when the 
pure doctrine was first called to light, the world should daily grow worse and 
worse Yet this man had himself signalised his revolt, by the commis¬ 
sion of a manifest perjar)r, and afterwards, in conjunction with Melancthon, 
Bucer, and five other divines, granted a written ueence to the Landnave of 
Hesse, allowing him two wives at once! The next testimony I aaduce is 
that of Calvin. ** Of so many thousands seemingly eager in embracing the 
Gospel, how few have since amended their lives ! Nay, to what else do the 
greater part pretend, except by shaking off the yoke of superstition, to 
launch out inore freely into every kind of lasciviousness The greater 

part of the people," says Bucer, seem only to have embraced the Gospel, 
in order to shake off the yoke of discipline, and the obligation of fasting and 
penance, which lay upon them in the time of Popery, and to live at their 
pleasure, enjoying their lusts and lawless appetites without controul. They 
therefore lent a willing ear to the doctrine, that we are justified by faith 
alone, and not by good works, kavinff no relish for them Capito, a Cal- 

vinistic Minister of Strasburgh, says, All goes to ruin; there is not one 
Church amon^ us, not so much as one, where there is any discipline. Al¬ 
mighty God gives me light to know what it is to be a pastor, and the wrong 
we have done to the Church, by our injudicious rashness and indiscreet 
vehemence, in rejecting the Pope. For our people, now accustoincil, and, 
as it were, brought up in licentiousness, have thrown off all subordination, 
as if, by overturning the authority of the Popish pastors, we had also de¬ 
stroyed the virtue of the sacraments, and the vigour of the ministry. They 
cry out to us, ^ I know enough of the Gospel; what occasion have 1 for your 
help to find out Christ P Go and preach to those who are disposed to near 
you " The attestation of the learned Erasmus is not less pertinent: 

What an evangelical generation is this! Nothing was ever seen more li¬ 
centious and more seditious. Nothing is less ev^tngelical than those pre¬ 
tended evangelics V' On another occasion be says, Take notice of this 
evangelical people, and shew me an individual among them all, who, from 
being a drunkard, has become sober; from being a libertine, has become 
chaste. I, on the other hand, can shew you many who have become worse 
by the change Again, ** Those whom 1 once knew to have been chaste, 
sincere, and without fraud, 1 found, after they had embraced this sect, to 
be licentious in their conversation, gamblers, neglectful of prayer, passion¬ 
ate, vain, as spiteful as serpents, and lost to the feelings of human nature. 
1 speak from experience What a melancholy picture of the state of re¬ 
ligion and morality, after the pure doctrine was first called to light," is 
here exhibited! But perhaps the licentiousness and irreligion thus noticed 
was confined to Germany and Switzerland. Alas I It was not so, for tlie 
records of every kingdom where the new opinions prevailed testify the 
contrary. 

Aware of the strength of tlie evidence he is about to combat, and being, 
it would appear, rather apprehensive of his success, the reviewer, with ex¬ 
cellent foresight, but certainly with little judp;roent or skill, provides a po¬ 
sition for retreat, in the extraordinary anti-historical assumption, that all 
the miracidoua events recorded since the Apostolic i^e are mere deluuons 
or ImpositionB! The utter absurdity of such an assumption is strikingly 
^parent, by considering the singular cons^uenoes to which it would leaJ. 
To say nothing of die Sreet denial which it gives to the promise, un/imiivd 
£u to timcg of our Saviour, that miraculous si^s were to follow those who 
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believed, (of which the gift of ftealirig was one,) it not only leads to the pre¬ 
posterous inference tliat the whole fathers of the Christian Church were 
either dupes or iinppstors, (as the Edinburgh reviewer “ philosophically * 
considers them,) but turns the truth of all history, whether sacred or pro¬ 
fane, into a fable! M True it is, that false Christs and false prophets were 
to arise, and shew gl^eat signs send wonders, and that false teachers were also 
to appear, (a prediction which has been repeatedly fulfilled ;) but the anti- 
Christian objects ^ of these lying wonders on the one hand, and the fruits** 
by which false teachers are to be known on the other, are sufficient securi¬ 
ties against deception; and it can no more be concluded that tbere-havc been 
no true miracles, because there have hoen false ones, than that there can be 
no true, because there have been false teachers. Indeed the reverse of the 
conclusion is implied by the contrast. 

The reviewer even more than insinuates that the false feathers, mentioned 
in the Gospel, are the pastors of the Catholic Church,—those pastors who 
have received their mission, by a long and uninterrupted line of succession, 
flowing from the divine commission of Christ himself, and who have in¬ 
herited their doctrine from him and his Apostles! Vain idea I which can 
only excite a smile at its folly, and the sigh of pity at its impiety. The 
characters. Sir, of false teachers, are sket^ed too palpably to occasion any 
mistake as to their identity on the part of those who candidly se^ to dis¬ 
cover them. Let us then see what those marks are by whicn false teachers 
are to be discriminated. In the first place, they were to V come in the 
clothing of sheep that is, they were to assume the characters of true 
pastors, and, under the cloak of Scripture, pretend that errors had crept into 
the Church, and seek to reform it. Under this mask, they endeavoured to 
destroy the ancient faith, and every external mark by which it could be re¬ 
cognised ; and as a reform in Jaith (which needid no reform) began in 
error, so reform upon reform has followed, and endless divisions have suc¬ 
ceeded— 

As if religion was intended 
For nothing else but to be mended*?’ 

These are some of the fruits’* by which false teachers were to be known. 
Jlut, in the second place, one of the indelible marks by which they were to 
be recognised is their separation from the trunk or root of unity, the Church. 

These are they who separate themselves, sensual men, not having the 
ST>irit^.“ ** These are murmurers, full of complaints, walking according to 
their own desires^." The beloved Apostle, alluding to these men, says, 
** They went out from us, (that is, from the communion of the Church,) 
but they were not of Us. For if they had been of us, they could no doubt 
have remained with us: but that they may be manifest that they are not all 
of us^." Lastly, false teachers were to be known, not only by their resist¬ 
ing the truth, and separating themselves from the Cburcn, but also, like 
Core, they were to deny its lawful authority, and to assume to themselves 
the same authority iu explaining doctrines, and ordaining, without having 
the power, a new race of pastmrs, unknown to the Church. This has been 
the uniform practice of every innovator, who thereby condemns himself by 
his own judgment^; and “ because, by his very appearance as a leader, as 
the first man of his sect, without being able to name his predecessen*, while 
he thus starts up, he, in reality, pronounces sentence against himself as a 
manifest innovator, and carries his condemnation upon his forehead 7/^ 

Now all ihese characteristics are clearly applicable to the pretended re¬ 
formers of the sixteenth century. They came in sheep’s clothing, but they 


1 Is it anti-Christian to prove the divinUy of Christ one of the ebjects of Prince 
Hohenlohe^s miracles, as stated by the reviewer himself ? Our modern Erotestant^ 
Arians would at once answer affirmatively, and say, with tbe reviewer, that miracles 
were no longer necessai^ to prove his humanity* 
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■oon shewed the dispositions of ravenous wolves. Look at the rebellions 
which they excited,—at the bloodshed which they occasioned, and the 
robberies, sacrileges, and cruelties which they exercised,—at the barbarous 
laws which they enacted and put in execution against the professors of the 
ancient faith;—the property of the Church confiscated, and given to heartless 
and irreligious ruffians,—estates forfeited from their own^s, and heavy 
pecuniary fines imposed and exacted for not conforming to the new-fangled 
doctrines,—these proprietors again forced from the abodes of tbeir Others, 
and from every thing they held most sacred and dear, ai^ obliged to beg 
bitter bread" in foreign climes;—churches, which piety had raised to the 
worship of the true God, on the ruins of Paganism, destroyed or defaced, 
whose mutilated and crumbling remains still point out their former magni¬ 
ficence and glory,—their sacred ornaments and utensils, the accumulations 
of ages, and 5ven venerable for their antiquity, either destroyed or made 
subservient to voluptuousness monasteries, the abodes of virtue, of learn¬ 
ing, and of happiness,—the asylums of the care-worn and oppressed,— 
the refuges of the wearied and mint-hearted traveller,—the store-houses of 
the poor ^ pillaged and reduced to ashes,—their pious inmates turned adrift 
on the world, and made the sport of impiety, and their precious literary 
treasures given to the winds;— these were only some of the practical fruits of 
that pretended reformation so highly extolled by selfish historians, who 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A thorough, godly reformation*** 

Such were the means adopted by the modern Apostles to advance, as they 
impiously pretended, the, Rmry of God, and to plant afresh the religion of 
the meek and lowly JesusT we have already seen the immoral effects of the 
change, from the mouths of the reformers themselves, and wo.8ee the jarring 
doctrinal systems which still prevail among their successors, some occasion¬ 
ally disappearing, then reviving,—afresh ones springing up, all at variance 
with each other, and sometimes inconsistent, by their variations with them¬ 
selves. But it is vain to expect grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. 
Let me not, however, be here understood as insinuating any thing uncharit¬ 
able or reproachful against those men who have derived their mission from 
the illegitimate source alluded to, or as meaning that no distinction whatever 
is to be made between them and the authors of their errors. Educated in 
mistaken notions of the one Catholic Apostolic faith, their succession must 
be regarded as a misfortune, and not as a fault; but that misfortune can only 
be excusable when allied to sincerity, and to a firm conviction (however 
mistaken) of truth. There have been, and there are, I have no doubt, (nay 
1 know it to be so,) many among them eminent for their private worth, and 
(setting their prejudices against the religion of their ancestors apart, and 
who can say he is without prejudice ?) of a piety and zeal which would do 
honour to the better cause ; but placed, as some of them arc, in affluence, 
respected for their acquirements, and dazzled by the false lustre of fixed 
establishments, they can hardly be expected to bestow that calm deliberation 
BO essentially necessary to form a correct judgment of, or to arrive at a just 
conclusion upon, the most momentous occurrence which ever engaged the 
attention of mankind ; and they are too apt to suppose, that a possession of 300 
years standing can, like prescription in law, complete a title originally de- 


1 Of all the charges which ignorance or malice have invented against our Catholic 
ancestors, none have been dwelt upon with a greater degree of gloating delight than 
that of the alleged voluptuousness of the inhabitants of monastic institutions. Some 
writers have even given lists (whether correct or not 1 Inquire not) of their provisions, 
and other articles of good cheer, for the edification of the nation. Poor souls ! per¬ 
haps they did not know that one of the fundamental rules of all these institutions was 
abstemiousness, and that the necessaries of life which they contained belonged chiefly 
to the poor, for whose use they were gathered and applied. The destruction of the 
English Monasteries, by the lawless Harry and hU myrmidons, paved the way for the 
introduction of the poor-laws of England, and we now behold the appaUing result ! 
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fecdTe» from its having been granted by persons non habentibfts poieetatefn, 
asj 1 believe, lawyers express it. The mark of aeparation from the Churdi 
is, however, too indelible ever to be dbUterated, and which no space of time 
can justify or christianize. The schism of Samaria never lost its origin^ 
character, although it lasted nearly a thousand years; and as its beginning, 
and its author, Jeroboam, wbo made Israel to sin, and withdrew them from 
the chosen city of>< God and from his temple, were never forgotten, so the 
origin of the Reformation, and Luther, its founder, will always be remem¬ 
bered. The same language which was employed by Alexander, bishop of 
Alexandria, in the fourth century, in opposing the Arian heresy, will always 
apply to all sects. Let NesioriuSt Patriarch of Constantino^e, acquire a 
name for himself in Ae East, and let a wide extent of country dory at ibis 
day in being called after him; he shall always be brought back to the 
point of separation, when himself, and his preacher at Constantinople, were 
the whole of his party; when no one in his own city could bear him, or con¬ 
descend to hear him ; when one single bishop was opposed to six thousand 
bishops; when the part disputed against the whole ; when the branch con¬ 
tend^ againt the tree, and against the trunk from which it had been severed. 
In like manner, the schism (the Arian) which is seen even now to subsist, 
shall always be traced back to the Council of Ckalcedout and to that time 
when it was so incontrovertibly said that all the East and all the West were 
united against him Thus was it demonstrated, that, whatever duration 
schism can possible have, it always begins by a number so small, as to 
bear no sort of comparison with the multitude of the faithful. Let us take 
a view of all the other sects that were ever yet separated from the unity of 
the Church : we lay it down as a fact, that not one of them can be men¬ 
tioned, which, when traced to its origin, will not be found in that particular 
period when tlie part contended against the wAo^,—separated itself from the 
trunk,—changed the doctrine which it found firmly and immemorially es¬ 
tablished, and which itself professed, as it were, the day preceding ^ T* 

But besides the characteristics by which false teachers are to be distin¬ 
guished, there are certain seriptural marks which point out the true Church, 
and by whidi an additional security is thus given gainst innovators in every 
age. These marks are numerous, but 1 propose to treat only of four princi¬ 
pal ones, which are so comprehensive as to include all the rest, namely, 
hiolinesat catholicity, and apoaiolicity* 

laif The Church is one; that is, her members are all united in one common 
faith, are under the administration of the same sacraments, and acknowledge 
the same spiritual authority. Being thus “ one body and one spirit V' 
and having one Lord, one faith, and one baptism she is always '' care¬ 
ful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace To insure this 
unity, our Saviour ** gave sqme apostleB, and some prophets, and other some 
evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, for tne perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
tin we all meet into the unity of fsith,” and that henceforth we be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc¬ 
trine Now, this unity is no where to be found but in the Catholic 
Church. Although her members compose the great majority of the Chris¬ 
tian world, and are scattered over the whole face of the habitable globe, 
** even to the uttermost parts of the earth,*^ and differ fnsm one another in 
customs, language, and government, yet they are all united in the same 
£|dtb, and acknowledge the same spiritual authmty. The experience of 300 
years has demonstrated that there can be no unity among Protestants; and 
indeed the leading tenet of Protestantism, of private interfuretation, is utterly 
subversive of it. It is really astonishing to find Protestants deploring this 
want of unity, when they must have known that a mincxple founded on 
diaunion could never lead to unanimity. Dudith, in his epistle to Beza 
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say^j ** What sort of people are our Protestants, struggling to anti fro, anil 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, sometimes on this side, ntul some¬ 
times on that? You may perhaps know what their sentiments in matters 
of religion are to-day ; but you can never certainly tell what they will be to¬ 
morrow. In what article of religion do these Churches agree amongst them¬ 
selves who have cast off the Bishop of Rome ? Examine all from top to 
bottom, you will scarce find one thing affirmed by one, whiA is not imme¬ 
diately contradicted by another for wicked doctrine/' Dr V^arton, in the 

£ reface to his Polyglot, is equally pointed. He observes, ** Aat Aristarchus 
eretofore could scarce find seven wise men in Greece^ but that with us scarce 
are to be found so many idiots; for we are all doctors, all divinely learned ; 
there is not so much as the meanest fanatic or jack-pudding who does not 
give you his own dreams for the word' of God. For the bottomless pit 
seems to be set open, from whence a smoke has arisen, which has darkened 
the heavens and the stars, and locusts are come out with atingB, a numerous 
race of sectaries and heretics, who have renewed all the ancient heresies, 
and invented many monstrous opinions of their own. These have filled our 
cities, villages, camps, houses, nay, our churches and pulpits too, and-—" 
but [ spare the conclusion. Some learned Protestants, and amon|t the rest 
Melancthon and Grotius, could see no possible expedient for restonng union 
amongst Christians, but by acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope. 
** The Pope's supremacy," says Melancthon, ** would tend much to preserve 
amongst differept nations unity of doctrine, so that, were other points agreed 
on, the Pope's supremacy might be easily allowed.” Rivetus, in hit apology, 
observes, that “ Grotius is clearW of opinion, as are many others, that Pro¬ 
testants will never be united with each other until they are with those who 
adhere to the See of Rome, without which no common agreement can he ex¬ 
pected ; he wishes, therefore, that the rupture now in existence, with the 
causes of it, were removed, amongst which the supremacy of the Pope can^ 
not be reckoned^ as Melancthon himself confesses, who even deems the su¬ 
premacy absolutely necessary for the preservation of nnUy 

2d/y, The Church is holy, a point which we all profess to believe in the 
creed. The royal pmphet foretelling this property of the Church says. 
Holiness becometh thy house, O Lord, for length of days ^/' And 8t. 
Paul remarks,j(hat ** Christ also loved the Church, and delivered himself up 
for it, that he might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water, in the 
word of life, that he might present it to himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, nor any such thing, but that it sliould be holy and 
without blemish The vast number of saints who have died in the com¬ 
munion of the Catholic Church, the miraculous powers with which many 
of them were invested, the holiness of her doctrine, which cannot be attack¬ 
ed but by calumny and misrepresentation, and the practical lessons of piety, 
such as alms-dee^, fasting, penance, which she inculcates, eminently en¬ 
title her to claim this secoi^ mark of truth. On the other hand, what ho¬ 
liness can there be in contradictions, or in a system which repudiates, as 
auperfiuous and vain, the pious practices 1 have mentioned. 

3dly, The true Church is also Catholic, or universal, as professed in the 
creed- This catholicity, or universality, is twofold. Unlike the Jewish 
Church, which ^as limited to a small space, the Christian Church is to 
embrace all nations. “ Ask of me,” says the Psalmist, " and 1 will give 
thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for 
thy possession “ All the ends of the earth shall remembett and shall 
be converted to the Lord, and all the kindreds of the Gentiles shall adore 
in his sight It was to accomplish this priqphecy that our Saviour suf¬ 
fered, and rose again from the dead, and that be commissioned his apostles 
and pastors of his Church to teach all nations ® to fulfil which they have 
been witneraes to him ** In Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and 
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even to the uttemost parts of the earth But the Church is not mcrelj 
universal as to place^ by being spread over all nations ; she is also Catholic 
as to time^ having a visible existence in every age. “ Thy gates/' says the 
prophet Isaiah^ ** shall be open contirtually : they shall not be shut day nor 
nightj that the strength of the Gentiles may be brought unto thee^ and their 
king! inav be brought Again, the same prophet, foretelling the perpetuity 
of the Church, says, Upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, I have appointed 
watchmen all the day and ell the night; they shall never hold their peace V' 
Farther: This is my covenant with them, saith the Lord; my Spirit that is 

in thee, (the Saviour,) and my words that 1 have put into thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor ovt of the month of thy seedy nor out of the 
mouth of ihy seed's seedy saith the Lord, fhom hencxforth and for ever ^/' 
Let us now attend to our Saviour'A promises as to this perpetual duration of 
his Church. After asking his disciples what men said concerning him, and 
receiving for answer, that soirie said ne was John the Baptist, some Elias, and 
others Jeremias, or one of the prophets, he then puts this question to them, 

But whom do 5 ^ou say that I amr' Simon Peter alone, but in name of him¬ 
self and the rest, answered and said, Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God." This answer, our Saviour informs him, was not revealed to him (Peter) 
by flesh and blood, hut by his Father who was in heaven; and he from 
thence takes occasion, not only to announce to Peter the supremacy with which 
he afterwards invested him, but also the perpetual duration of his Church. 

Thou art Peter; and upon this rock 1 will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it Accordingly, in comnussion- 
ing his Apostles to go teach and baptize all nations, he promised to be with 
them ; and in them he viewed their successors (the '' seed's seed") “ all days, 
even to the consummation of the world." As if he had said, ** Your mis¬ 
sion shall not be unproductive; you shall teach ; you shall baptize; you 
shall form churches throughout the universe: it will be needless to inquire 
whether the new body, the new congregation, that is, the new Church, 
which 1 order you to form out of all nations, shall be visible, being, as it 
ought to be, visibly composed of those who are to give, and of those who 
are to receive instructions,—of those who are to baptize, and of those who arc 
to be baptized ; and who being thus distinguished mm all other people in the 
world, by the preaching of my commandments, and by the profession of do¬ 
cility to them, shall be still more sensibly discriminated by the sacred seal 
of a particular baptism, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ' Catholicity and Christianity, therefore, are founded on one 
and the same principle ; and a Church, to be a true Church, must first prove 
itself Catholic. Now, which of all the numerous Churches or sects which 
have separated from the Catholic Church can claim this mark of truth ? 
Not one. The indelible act of their separation, their gradual disappear¬ 
ances and re-appearances—sometimes passing under one name, at other 
times under another—destroy every claim to universality of timsy while the 
narrow limits to which they have always been confined give ample proof 
that they have no title to universality of ptace. Indeed none of them have 
ever laid claim to the name of Catholic, but, on the contrary, as they could 
not do so, have pretended, in direct opposition to the promises, t])at the 
Church of Christ had erred or disappeared. Such was the language rjf the 
Honatists; but what says St. Austin to them ? The Church has pcri.shed, 
you say—it is no more upon earth. Such is the language of those who arc 
not in it—impudent lafig^ge! The Church does not exist because you arc 
not in it." 1 would now ask, what Church is it that has existed in every 
age since Christianity was planted ? What Church is it that enjoys the 
appellation of Catholic ? What Church was it that converted the Euro¬ 
pean nations, and these kingdoms amongst the rest, to Christianity P 
When the unity of the Church was disturbed by the Separatists of the six¬ 
teenth century, what Church was it that was then carrying the knowledge 
of the true God to the remote regions of the East, and announcing the glnd 
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tidings to the inhabitants of the new world ? Finally, what Church is it that 
at the present moment afone exists in all countries, and even to the utter* 
most parts of the earth ?— Phe Church in communion with the See of Rome, 
Lastly, The Church of Christ is apostolical, being built upon the foun* 
dations of the Apostles and the Prophets, he himself being the chief corner* 
stone. But as no man can take the honour of priesthood himielf, but he 
that is called of Gk)d, as Aaron was, so also Christ did not glorify himself 
to be made a High Priest but was sent by his Father; and as his Father 
sent him, so in luce manner Christ sent his Apostles, givin|f ^em authority 
to teach and baptize, to bind and to loose, and to appoint assistants and 
successors to themselves in the ministry. Hence the ordination of the seven 
ileacons by prayer, and the imposition of the hands of the Apostles^ ; and 
hence the appointment of Saul and Barnabas at Antioch, for the work for 
which the Holy Ghost had chosen them One very remarkable circum¬ 
stance is here to be attended to, which is this, that although St. Paul re¬ 
ceived an extraordinary mission, yet we here see him receiving ordination 
by fasting, prayer, anil the imposition of bands, being thereby connected 
with the ordinary apostolical succession. Thus appointed, Paul and Harna- 
bas ordained priests in every church —thus the former ordained his belov¬ 
ed Timothy, whom he enjoined to stir up the grace of God, which ho had 
received by the imposition of his hands —and thus he orders Titus to or¬ 
dain priests in every city in Crete, as he himself had appointed him In 
this way has the beautihil chain of apostolical succession been continued 
uninterrupted and unbroken up to the present day, and will continue till the 
end of the world. AVhat church or sect is there that exists at present, that 
has ever existed, or (for the reign of error, 1 am afraid, is not yet ending) 
will ever yet exist, which can connect itself with this chain, but the one C 'a- 
tholic Apostolic Church from which all have separated ? The pastors of 
that Church can, at the present day, put the same questions to the new 
pastors, as Tcrtullian did to the Scpara'tists of his days, and with equal pro¬ 
priety, “ Qui estis vos ? Quando et unde venistis ?” Or they may ask, in the 
words of St. Paul, Hid the word of God come avii from you, or came it 
only unto you V' 

fTo be concluded in our next.) 


THE PEDEBTRIAN. 

No,L 


Rain ! rain ! incessant^pouring 
rain \ Pshaw ! I may gaze out of 
the window without seeing one 
ground on which to cherish a hope 
of cessation,—may descend to the 
door to examine the horizon, and en¬ 
deavour to ask the scudding pelting, 
pitiless, gloomy clouds, if they mean 
ever to end their unwelcome and un¬ 
sparing deluge,—may gaze till my 
eyes ache, and ascend and descend 
till my legs rebel,—'tia all in vain! 
-—It is a set-in day of rain, and no 
prospect of abatement. No sooner 
does a sunny blink chance, for a mo¬ 
ment, to look faintly out on the drip¬ 
ping, cheerless scene, thana leviathan 
of a cloud obscures its slender pro¬ 
mise, and again, plash I plash! plash! 
—the fast-descending drops chill one 
into despair. Morning, noon, have 


passed restlessly away, in the v.ain 
expectation of a favourable change 
offering encouragement to venture on 
roy route. But no 1 

There now seemsto remain nothing 
for it but to exert my philosophy, 
and make up iny mind to another 
liight^a solitary sojourn at the inn,— 
the inn of the once resorted-to Mof¬ 
fat. 1 have no better resource,—and 
what must be, is best cheerfully 
submitted to. To look out of the 
window on the deserted street of the 
village, through which the liquid 
descent is running in little rivulets,—- 
or to pace my chamber, now venting 
unavailing wiahea for its becoming 
fair, now indulging in half-fretful ru¬ 
minating, is not the better way to dis¬ 
sipate my chagrin—to reconcile me 
to my fate. 1 will have recourse to 


1 Hcb. V. A s Acts vi.^ 4, 5, 6. ^ Ibid. xiu. 2, 3, 4. * Ibid. xiv. 22. 

5 2 Tim. i, 6. fi Tit i. A 7 J Cor. xiv. 36. 
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my pen^ and leave my vexation and 
its source to themselves^ to evapo¬ 
rate as they best may- 

How short-sighted are the views> 
—how circumscribed the resolves, 
—^how evanescent the hopes of man, 
the creature of time, and change, 
and chance ! X could—but must not 
moralize. Reader, art thou a fox- 
hunter } Suppose a fine, soft even¬ 
ing, in the month of February, to¬ 
morrow’s fixture wUh a “ crack 
pack*' within five miles,—certain to 
nod,—a rare country fora run: — 

There will be glorious sport to¬ 
morrow," exclaims m-y friend Ride¬ 
out, as keen and devoted a sports¬ 
man with hounds as ever “ swished 
a rasper," Jlew a brook," or led 
at a five-feetj^r^;^cu^/on with ditches 
not to be sneezed at!” Brush,”— 
to his head groom,—Brush, have 
Pleader set over-night,—I’ll hunt him 
to-morrow,—by Jovel we’ll shew 
'em ' the trick’,—have him at cover- 
side at half-after ten. Brush,—O 
we'll have a prime day !"—Suppose 
this, and suppose tny friend R. dis¬ 
appointed,—and what can try a man 
more ? Well; not very dissimilar is 
the disappointment I am wincing un¬ 
der ; yet have I often smiled to see 
him fretting and faming over a ca¬ 
sualty no mortal could either have 
escaped or averted. Who may cal¬ 
culate on to-morrow,—who dare de¬ 
cide it shall see him follow a pre¬ 
scribed course,—shall answer his 
expectations of a pleasure he has 
predetermined shall be his ? Did not 
every thing seem to insure a mild 
and high-scenting morning,—to pro¬ 
mise every mean and appliance for 
sport, when R. turned him to repose, 
—to anticipate, in dreams, the de** 
lights of to-morrow ? 

** To-morrow, didst thou say ? 

Go to—1 will not hear of it—to-morrow! 
It is a period no where to be found 
In all the hoary registers of time, 

Unless, perchance, in the fool's calendar.* 

To-morrow sees Pleader only tak¬ 
ing his airing,—sees Reynard skulk in 
nndisturbed security in his retreat. 1 1 
roves a hard freeze, and my friend's 
igh-raised hopes are nipt in the 
him. He frets, and grumbles, and 
is out of his usual gora-humour all 
day; for having set his heart on 
thk particular pursuit, and made as¬ 


sured of its enjoyment, be is unpre¬ 
pared for, and dwells on disappoint¬ 
ment, and feels as if unhinged for any 
other by its loss. But this is worse 
than foplish. A man should ever 
strive to put down such unworthy re- 
pinings,—such weak and churlish im¬ 
patience of other good, because in one 
point he has been doomed to encoun¬ 
ter an unexpected temporary draw¬ 
back. It is taking from an interest, 
—inflicting added vexation, because 
that over which one can have no con« 
trol has already visited one with 
too much,—enough to overset equa¬ 
nimity. What folW this ! yet how 
many Rideouts, under various com¬ 
plexions of circumstances, do we not 
daily see { It is very easy to frame a 
plan for to-morrow,—to say, we 
shall enjoy this pleasure; but where 
there exist contingents, one should 
always advert to them,—nor, un¬ 
der any circumstances, allow disap¬ 
pointment to bear down every thing 
before it. When it is one's inevitable 
lot to experience it, it is at once good 
sense and good policy to shut out un¬ 
availing regrets; and if it has its ori¬ 
gin in some unlooked-for impediment 
to one pursuit, turning with unrepin¬ 
ing go^-will to another will bring 
its own reWjlRfd, by consigning to 
oblivion irritation-retrospective, in 
reference to the former, and giving 
contrasted zest to the amount of en¬ 
joyment accompanying the latter. 
When the spirits have received a 
sudden check in one channel, they 
estimate the higher the channel 
which gives them vent. What hours 
are more unhappy than those where 
restless ennui is allowed to play the 
satellite to a morning whose intend¬ 
ed occupation of pleasure some non- 
calculated chance has anniliilatcd ! 
One is at once unhappy, and the un¬ 
happiness is self-imposed. When 

f ileasure is well-nigh the business of 
ife, and the difficulty seems to be to 
find objects of interest to fill up the 
void of drcling hours,—and with 
many to whom Fortune has been 
too kind it is so,-^8Uch a morning, 
attendant upon some anticipated, 
some arranged pursuit, to which a 
luckless barrier has been Interposed, 
is not less than a misery. The un- 
willingipess to enter on any other 
mode of employing the time, or, if 
entered bn^ to sour it, by brooding 
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over and recurring to what has 
proved unattainable, seems an inhe¬ 
rent weakness, and, when cherished, 
carries its own severe punishment* 
It grows—a repining temper ever 
grows—by indulgence. The more we 
repine, the greater our reason. In 
many schemes for enjoyment, fine 
Weather is a sine qua non. Yet 
what more variable—what more un¬ 
compromising ? It can neither be 
reasoned, flattered, nor threatened 
into a reciprocity with our wishes. 
Still fixtures with hounds are named, 
—excursions, rural and aquatic, 
planned,—pic-nics andjetes^champc^ 
ires arrang^, days before-hand. And 
who has not witnessed, under some 
of these circumstances,—>when the 
weather has proved adverse,—mur- 
raurings, and r^inings, and gloom ? 
Do you say it is children alone who 
evince such weakness? There are 
many grown children. Curse the 
frost !* exclaims the disappointed 
fox-hunter in the country, as he 
saunters from the house to the stable, 
—from the stable to the kennel,— 
from the kennel to the house, where 
he takes up a newspaper^ tosses it 
down again,—paces the room,— 
longs for dinner-tim^' and, with 
** the devil take the frost t” snatches 
up the paper a second time. Con¬ 
found tnc rain !—what shall we do ? 
^was ever any thing so unlucky ? 
—1 never saw it otherwise, when a 
pleasant excursion was planned !—it 
is too provoking!—we will expire 
of ennui!” Such and similar are 
the exclamations often heard frcmi 
those whom rain has debarred from 
enjoying some arranged out-of-door 
pursuit, as they look out of the win¬ 
dow, in very do-nothing wearisome- 
iiess,—in a sort of sclf-discomforting 
apathy to every thing but fretful allu¬ 
sion to that not to be enjoyed. One 
would think they were suflering un¬ 
der the premeditated iigustice of 
some arbitrary tyrant, actuated by 
the ambition of displaying his power, 
or influenced by Uie evil disposition 
of thwarting and vexing the unfor¬ 
tunates beneath his sway, and who 
had not merely destroyed^ in wan- 
tonnesB, one source of enjoyment, but 
taken away the power to participate 
in any other. But unfavourable 
weather is what we can neither escape 
nor avert; nor should wc murmur 


or fret over the change and chance 
we are forewarned of by ever-re¬ 
curring experience—casualty at 
once not to be aver^, and habitual. 
And the same reasoning should in¬ 
duce the exertion ni philosophic 
submissioi;! to ineyjitable evil through 
all life’s turn-ups'op one hand, and 
teach never to yield energy to ob¬ 
stacle on the other, hut merely to 
give it a more favourable direction. 

Precept, how much easier to offer 
than example ! How ready we ever 
are to discover the mote in our 
neighbour's eye, while we remain 
blind to the beam in our own ! How 
much more apt is human nature to 
continue again erring, and a^in en¬ 
tailing subject for regret, than, by 
a' vigorous effort of reason, to. root 
up error and its source, and have the 
satisfaction of neutralizing thenoxious 
effect for ever! Have not' I been 
cherishing the imbecility I so much 
reprobate all this morning? But 1 
have widely digressed. In a word, 
tny own called up the recollection 
of the irritation I have smiled to see 
my friend Rideout display, under 
circumstances not very opposite 
my object and obstacle was scenery¬ 
hunting and rain,—his, fox-hunting 
and frost; and 1 have strayed into 
the reflective strain. For the last 
hour or two I had been ft'etting and 
fuming, and succumbing to that sort 
of unwillingness to command my 
attention to any other object, since 
disappointed in that 1 had set my 
mind to. Shaking off, bowever, my 
half-wishing, half-despairing—my 

restless, comfortless, do-nothingness, 
1 called my pen to my aid, and have 
been endeavouring to deprecate the 
foUy of wilfully poisoning other 
sources of enjoyment by unendur¬ 
ing impatience, because the weather, 
or other accident, has unexpectedly 
forbidden the particular pursuit you 
bad marked ou^—to deduce that 
such weakness is its own curse,—that 
enei^y opposed in one direeflon, 
shomd never be allowed to sink into 
inertness, hut be fonsed to essay 
some oUier channel. The mind wifi 
soon accommodate itself to the sub¬ 
stitution of one aim for another. It 
is wonderful what an effort persever¬ 
ed in will achieve. But to my own 
case. 

The afternoon and evening of yes- 
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terday. were beautiful bayond de- 
Bcription. 1 assured myself it was to 
be followed by a to-morrow equally 
fine,—no day more charmingly suit¬ 
able for an excursion to the “ Grey 
Mare’s and the “ Loch of the 

Lows/’ and ** fit. Mary’s Lake/’ 
which 1 had settled |o visit. Z was 
thirty-three miles only from the for* 
mer, and to b^ enabl^ to reach the 
scene with ease, and have leisure to 
view it, 1 resolved on getting twenty 
miles nearer that evening. I did so ; 
every thing seemed to promise to be 
in unison with my wishes, and 1 
went to bed in anticipation of a de¬ 
lightful day, and an agreeable little 
tour,—gave orders to be called at six, 
—and—opened my eyes on a thick, 
wet, altogether atrocious morning. A 
prisoner at an inn,—no companion,— 
no book to be had but some ** Ac¬ 
count of the Covenanters/’ and some 
numbers of Henry’s Bible,”— 
nothing to do,—nothing to be seen 
or heard but the eternal waiter, and 
the everlasting rain, plump ! plump 1 
plump ! in th^ river—but the street, 
before the window ; not much mat¬ 
ter of surprise 1 fretted a little. 11 
was quite an interesting object, the 
mail whirling through the street,— 
the passengers on the outside en¬ 
veloped in great-coats and cloaks, 
and crowded beneath umbrellas,— 
thehorses smoking,—the guard blow¬ 
ing his horn, but (no wonder) draw¬ 
ing, seemingly, only half its usual 
tones from it, as if the torrent had 
damped his ardour. 1 almost en¬ 
vied the group on the top. 'Twere 
a living death to live alone.” I 
could now do justice to the poet, 
when he says. 

If solitude succeed to grief. 

Relief grief is snaall relief ; 

The vacant bosom's wild^ness 

Could thank the pang that mode it less. 

» 

Not much to be wondered at, J say, 
that 1 was a little ** out of sorts 
but 1 reasoned with teyaelf,—thought 
of my fViend Hideout,—had recourse 
to my pen,—and, though at first list¬ 
less,—though itching to toss it down, 
by dint of resolution I have com¬ 
manded my attention, and guillotined 
ennui and discomfort. I can now 
resolve, con amore, to make myself as 
comfortable as possible. 1 will scrib¬ 
ble till dinner-time,—a newspaper^ I 


have ascertained, I will be enabled 
to get as a companion to my cigar 
and tumbler of toddy after dinner,— 
and the hope of a fine day for to¬ 
morrow will enable me to vegetate 
through the afternoon not unplea¬ 
santly, and to reach bed without any 
bilious accumulation. 

This mountain cascade, or catar¬ 
act,—“ the Grey Mare's Tail,”—is 
about ten miles beyond Mofikt. The 
lakes are about six miles farther, on 
the road to Ettrick. ' 1 left Dum¬ 
fries in the afternoon, with intent to 
sleep at the watering village, once so 
much in vogue, and walk to the 
scene in the morning. The after¬ 
noon was sunny and pleasant,—the 
light and fleecy clouds were floating 
high, and through their intervals the 
blue of a beautiful sky was seen in 
predominance. Every thing seemed to 
speak of steady and delightful wea- 
tner. Such a day, in the end of this 
month, August, when the husband¬ 
man is gaily plying his cheering task 
of submitting to the sickle the golden 
produce of the past year’s labours,— 
the fields presenting busy but merry 
groupes, reaping and binding the 
yellow grain,—^Nature everywhere 
in her greatest luxuriance of aspect, 
is to me the most charming of days 
in the year’s circle. At this season 
I much enjoy a pedestrian ramble. I 
prescribe a route—^but diverge from 
it as inclination or caprice may dic¬ 
tate—*to visit the scenery of some 
hidden but romantic spot,—some less 
beautiful remains of ancient days. 
Now I while away a day at some 
pretty village,—now wander over the 
grounds, and admire the beauties of 
some noble mansion, and enjoy every 
thing 1 can turn up that can interest, 
instruct, or amuse; still finding my 
way into the road again that leads 
to the place 1 eventually aim at. 
The road between Dumfries and 
Moffat is not an unpleasant one, but 
it presents little, in particular, to in¬ 
terest. Having cleu^ the country 
more immediately around the former 
town, you bemn to ascend gently a- 
mong the hills* The road, for the 
most part, now runs with the wind¬ 
ings m a glen, or rather succession 
of i^ens, or straths, between the feet 
of the hiUs, sloping away on both 
sides of you. The aspect of Ais 
lower ground, in the line of the 
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road » in so far improved^ arable, 
but pasture predominates, and the 
hills are altogether pastoral. When 
1 terns them hills, I must not be 
understood to mean any thing pre¬ 
cipitous,—they are of a low, flat de¬ 
scription. The improved land has 
been chiefly reclaimed from moor. 
The peasantry were casting, and cart¬ 
ing home in some places, the win¬ 
ter's store of fuel, from the peat¬ 
bogs, still occasionally to be seen on 
the road*Bide. When coal is at a 
great distance^ how valuable to'them 
their peat-tnosses! The warm and 
cultivated appearance which wood 
gives to a country is strikingly mani¬ 
fest on this road. When you meet 
with a space denuded of trees, the 
water, perhaps, standing in the tren¬ 
ches from which a supply of peats 
has been drawn, and an extent of 
surface presenting a black and com¬ 
fortless aspect,—how chill and cheer¬ 
less to the traveller—^how unpro¬ 
ductive to man and beast! This is, 
indeed, little applicable to any part 
of this road now, but at no great dis¬ 
tance of time such was its appearance 
throughout. During the last fifty 
years, the rapid strides in improve¬ 
ment made by agriculture, together 
with planting, have effected a wonder¬ 
ful change on theface of Scotland. An 
old man, employed as a woodman, 
told me, on entering into conversa¬ 
tion with him, that, forty years ago, 
when he first came to that quarter, 
there was no grain raised,—little or 
no planting,—and that aU was little 
better than a barren moor ; ** but," 
add^ he, enclosing, and planting, 
and draining, and ploughing, have 
changed the very nature of these 
low lands.” 

As you approach Rae-bills, the seat 
of Mr Johnston, the road assumes 
quite a rich appearance, it is so well 
wooded. Rae-hills is situated on 
the side of a hill, embosomed in the 
trees that fringe the latter to the 
bottom, where runs the river Annan. 
It is rather s^reeably situated- ^ 1 
began to descend upon Moffat, which 
is about eight miles beyond Rw- 
hills, just as the evening waa closing 
in. It lies relatively low, at the bot¬ 
tom of surrounding hills. Who has 
not felt the calming, touchi^ influ¬ 
ence of a fine summer evening, just 
ere “ twilight grey has in her sober 


livery all things clad The effect— 
but most when alone—is at once 
productive of a c^m nlcasuret and 
an elevation of ihougiit and senti¬ 
ment. It seems to exdngui^ the 
selfishness of worldly flBcling- The 
heart, chastened and softened by in¬ 
describable emotional, yearns In over¬ 
flowing kindness to everjr living thing- 
Nor are inanimate ol^Mts shut out 
from its regards; when connected 
with endeared associations, all must 
have felt, as wonderfully great, their 
power to interest and attach. The 
mind, which, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, seems almost insensible to 
Nature^s beauties, and which, by in¬ 
dulgence in less-refined pleasures 
alone, acknowledges but little emo¬ 
tion, appears capable of feeling only 
an infenor interest in the contempla¬ 
tion of her wonders; yet he must be 
less than man who can wholly resist 
the influence of such an evening. The 
balmy softness of the air, cool with¬ 
al,—the horizon dyed to a dusky 
but beautiful red, by the departing 
rays of the setting sigi,—the single 
star yet twinkling in the vast blue 
vault,—the light ^uds floating over¬ 
head, as if in adornment of the scene, 
—all tend to impress with sentiments 
better felt than expressed. The 
still lake,—^thc fertile valley,—the 
green hill,—the murmuring stream, 
—the lowing herd,—the depasturing 
sheep,—thefair mansion, half-hid in 
its nch woods,—the humbler cot- 
^e, embowered in its honeysuoklcs, 
its smoke stealing up- in a fafnt co¬ 
lumn from its low rooi^—^have each 
and all an efi^ct upon the mind, at 
this still hour, different iVom that 
under the eye of garish day. 

N^ht shut her portals on such an 
evening just as 1 entered Moflkt, 
about nine o'clock. Moflkt is not 
unpleasantly situated, but its locali¬ 
ties are not particularly a^peeable; 
once fashionable, on account of Its 
waters, it is now deserted for some 
other spot patronized by the capri¬ 
cious taste of F»diion'svota|b:s. Two 
facts have combined to detract from 
its former greater importance,—its 
having dius dwindled in its celebrity 
as a resort for invalids, and hun¬ 
ters after enjoyment and change of 
scene, and having no longer a mo¬ 
nopoly of the posting and coach¬ 
ing on that road: an excellent inn, 
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about two tnilea beyond it, to the 
south, has seduced from^the village 
the run of posting and temporary 
visitants. It has two springs,'^—one 
chalybeate, similar to the German 
Spa, about five miles among the hills; 
the other sulphureous, and called 
the Well/* on the ascent of a hiH, 
about a mile from the village. The 
latter has a pump-room, for the ac¬ 
commodation of the drinkers. In 
front of it is a small, smooth grass 

J dat. A brawling raountain-Btream- 
ct, rushing past on one of its sides, 
has worn itself a passage many feet 
deep in the rock, which gives this 
miniature lawn a terrace-like ap¬ 
pearance. You look down on Mof¬ 
fat, and an amphitheatre of hills 
surrounds the other three sides. It 
is rather a romantic spot. My land¬ 
lord, lamenting the comparative non¬ 
importance of the village, told me— 
Ah, Sir! there's no stir now 
there’s but a few invalids come, who 
seldom are seen out of their lodgings, 
but to go up to the Well in the 
morning; the head inn is shut up: 
—aye! it was very different once, 
when the place was crowded with 


gentry, mostly oome for amusement; 
—seventeen coaches, besides riders 
and walkers, have been seen going 
up to the Well in these mornings; 
and in the room built at the Well 
they would have dinners and music ; 
and when the weather was fine, they 
would have the tables set out on 
the grass-plat before the door; and 
then parties were made to the * Grey 
Mare^s Tail,’ and to * the Lakes,’ 
and to ride, and to fish,—^but now 
that’s all past.” Sic transit glorin 
mundi ! I could not but feel a twinge 
of regret for poor Mofikt, as my ho¬ 
nest host enumerated the glories of 
bye-gone days. 

** Out upon timel^which never will 
leave 

But enough of the post for the future to 
grieve; 

Out upon timel^which will leovc no 
more 

Of the things to come than the things 
before.” 

But I must resign my pen, for— 
** dinner’s ready. Sir.” 1 will resume 
it after visiting the Grey More’s Tail 
and the Lakes to-morrow. 


TH£ STEAM-YACHT. 


1 HAD been er^oying a tour through 
the Western Highlands, during the 
last summer, and was returning (my 
imagination still dwelling on tndr 
romantic beautid^ to the oackneyed 
scenes of the British metropolis, 
when the natural love of variety in¬ 
duced me to change my predetermi¬ 
nation of being v^irled back a^in 
in the mail, as I had travelled into 
Scotland; and I resolved to seek 
amusement in joining the motley 
group of 117 passengers that were 
to sail by the James Watt steam- 
packei from Leith. The weather was 
beautiful,—-the water smooth as a 
mirror,—and the deep unclouded 
blue of die sky seemed to promise a 
continuation, at least itft some days, 
of that lovely calm where only the 
passage of a ateam-vessel can be call¬ 
ed agreeable. My decision once 
made, myself and my luggage were 
easily transported into the boat, and 
I walked saunteringlv backwards and 
forwards on the deck, observing the 
dlibrent passengers as they arrived 


and I confess, as I saw the deck 
graduallv brightening more and more 
with a display of Leghorn bonnets, 
feathers, nowers, crimson shawls, 
flounced gowns, parasols, &c., and, 
in short, wearing each instant a more 
striking resemblance to a bed of ra¬ 
nunculuses or tulips, my heart began 
to tremble at my woicc, for 1 am a 
very bashful young man. 1 could 
also easily perceive that my second 
best suit of black, which had accom¬ 
panied me in my pedestrian excur¬ 
sion, made no very favourable im¬ 
pression on the minds of the fair 
criticisers, who, as they turned eager¬ 
ly to see if each new comer were not 
a Prince's-Street dandy, a Scotch 
Grey, or even a handsome English 
traveller, gave me opportunities of 
overhearing occasionally, remarks 
like the foUDwing; ** Margaret, do 
you see that awkward, grave-looking 
young man in black, staring at tlic 
water as if he expected to see gold at 
the bottom of it ? 1 hope he’s gping 
hack in the next boat, and not a jpes- 
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sengen He lo<^8 aa if lie*d sooner 
spoil a flirtation than engage in one/’ 
** Indeedp Jeanie/' responds Miss 
Mar^ret, “ I think he's a very wise¬ 
like looking laddie, and may be far 
safer company for young girls like us 
than your smart, civil beaux, who 
will make love to you for something 
to do, and whenever they get landed, 
will laugh at you for believing them/* 
Her sister turned away in great dis¬ 
dain, and even my modesty could not 
forbear glancing a look at my kind 
defender. But she was, like myself, 
not cast in one of Nature’s fairest 
moulds, and I easily perceived that 
her defence of me, at its commence¬ 
ment, was not likely to endanger my 
peace during my voyage. 

1 was diverted from my observa¬ 
tions on the fair lady by the arrival of 
the last convoy of passengers in the 
boat which conveyed them from the 
shore to the steam-vessel. Their ap¬ 
pearance, however, was not sufficient¬ 
ly striking to attract the notice of the 
brilliant assemblage on boards When 
the boat reached the side, a man 
about thirty-five sprung on deck, and 
was followed by a lively and anima¬ 
ted girl; but the smiling vivacity of 
her countenance seemed partly affect¬ 
ed, for when there, she stepped to 
one side, and hastily dashed away a 
tear; then advancing, she assisted 
the gentleman in limng from the 
boat, in the gentlest and tenderest 
manner, another female, enveloped in 
shawls, notwithstanding the mlmy 
sunshine of the day. He carried this 
latter in his arms to the side of the 
vessel, where it was screened from 
the breeze, scarcely sufficient to curl 
the waves, as they rolled noiselessly 
on. Having placra her on the bench, 
he threw his arm round her, and 
supporting her head on his shoulder, 
gazed on her pallid countenance with 
the anxiety of fond affection. The 
invalid appeared scarcely older Uian 
her beautiful companion; but the 
pale cheek, the heavy eye, and the 
occasional hectic gleam which gave 
colour to the former^ and brilliancy 
to the latter, only to make the con¬ 
trast more striking, were evident 
symptoms that disease tvas at work, 
to blast the hopes of these, her loving 
and loved companions ; loved,—for 
although too much exhausted to 
sp^> she took the gentleman's hand 


in her's, where rested thatholy circlet, 
which told how dear a tie was be¬ 
tween them, and pressing it to her 
lips, looked in his face with a smile 
of unutterable gratitude. She was 
not, she never could have been hand¬ 
some ; but there was an expression 
in her eye which told of a deep mine 
of ardent and confiding affection 
glowing brightly in her heart; and 
as she turned that look on her hus¬ 
band, I felt that eveiii I, warmly as 
I admire female beauty, could TCr- 
haps have loved one no lovelier than 
this, had all that volume of devotion 
her glance expressed been ever bent 
on me. 

At this moment, I observed sitting 
near them, and watcliing them with 
an interest apparently little inferior 
to mine, an elderly gentleman, of a 
countenance the most prepossessing 
1 ever beheld. His apnearance 
spoke the man of wealth,^ and his 
countenance told a tale of virtue and 
benevolence. As he looked earnestly 
at the face of the invalid, the light 
air for a moment blew more fireshly- 
Her delicate frame acemed to f^l it 
immediately, and she slightly shiver¬ 
ed- " Pardon me. Sir,' said the el¬ 
derly stranger, rising and approach¬ 
ing the gentleman on whose shoulder 
her head still reclined, I must pre¬ 
sume to advise that this * lady be 
taken to the cabin." The other start¬ 
ed at the unexpected adii^ess, but, 
with a peculiar dimity, thanked 
him, and turning to his wife, repeat¬ 
ed the request to her. She complied; 
and the stranger, puttiog bis card 
into ^e husband's hand, as he rose 
to assist her in descending the steps, 
said, “ You will see 1 am used to 
prescribing orders, and remember, I 
am at your lady's command on file 
passage. I am always happy when 
my excursions for pleasure procure 
me opportunities of being useful." 1 
stood BO near them, that I could not 
avoid seeing on the card the name 
of Dr B- , one of the most emi¬ 

nent of our phydeians, and for whose 
attendance hundreds had sometimes 
been vainly offered. 1 felt as if I 
could have almost worshipped the 
kind old man, when he gently kissed 
the lady's hand, and bade her not be 
afraid of him. The fine manly coun¬ 
tenance of the husband glowM with 
intezhal emotion as hi tfiook h an d i 
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with the friendly physician* ** God 
bless you. Sir I" said he. Thank 
you, my good friend," returned the 
other; now, take care of your fair 
burden, for ^ese cabin atairs are 
awkward things; 1 wish 1 were young 
enough to help you." 1 started for¬ 
ward, and requested to be allowed the 
honour of lending my aid, to render 
the descent as easy as possible. The 
wife thanked me with a soft smile, 
and was soon seated on the sofa be¬ 
low, still encircled by her husband’s 
arm, and watched by that lovely girl, 
who seemed to read her very thoughts, 
and to anticipate her wishes. The 
physician had followed us, and was 
feeling the lady’s pulse, whilst her 
husband’s eye, bent searchingly on 
him, seemed eager to know all he 
mig^t fear or hope. Conceiving my¬ 
self an intrusion, 1 left them, and 
went upon deck, where 1 seated my¬ 
self on one of the benches, and con¬ 
tinued gazing ou the water, lost in 
thoimht. 

We bad started, and were plough¬ 
ing the waves with rapidity. There 
was much noise and bustle on board ; 
but being a stranger to all, I remain¬ 
ed unmolested for nearly an hour, 
when, to my great pleasure, 1 found 
myself join^ by the benevolent 
physician. Sir,*’ said he, if I 
mistake you not, 1 shall give you 
satisfi^on, by informing you that 
dear woman’s ufe is not in danger. 
No ! not in any danger. She may 
live many jem yet, and I trust she 
will, ibr husband is a noble fel¬ 
low, and loves her heartily." ** How 
valuable," said 1, must be that 
science which enables you thus to 
afibrd comfort so unspeakable to the 
heart! It is truly enviable." My 
young friend," he answered, with a 
smile and a sigh, it is like all 
other earthly g^, often bitterly al¬ 
loyed. How bitterly 1 when, hy its 
mq^erience, 1 see die certain destruc¬ 
tion of all the hopes of a fond parent, 
excited by the beaming eye, the 
hlooming cheek, the marble brow, 
and lip bursting with ripe luxuriance, 
of an only and idolized danghter, 
—*when 1 see that all these beauties 
tell only Uiat the toiler is at workf 
and that, before many months, their 
darling will he a doa of the valley! 
Then it is that 1 too could also w&tk 
to be deoi^iGed; but it cannot be i" 


A tear had gathered in the good 
man’s eye, and my own felt a little 
moist; but he wiped off the intruder, 
and said, “ This is a fine afternoon. 
We will have a cool bottle of chiret, 
and 1 will tell you a little mdancholy 
tale of a lady not so fortunate as this, 
in the attentions of a husband to 
soothe her illness. 11 has no general 
attraction of romance, and told by an 
old man, will lose, peihaps, even the 
little it has; but 1 can assure you it is 
unaltered from the life." 1 cordially 
thanked him for his flattering kind¬ 
ness. The greater number of the 
passengers had now become tired 
with the scenes upon deck, and had 
sought a change in books or cards 
below. Others were exciting the 
sympathy of the gentlemen by real 
or pretended sickness, and near us 
no one appeared lik^y to interrupt 
our comfort. The doctor’s servant 
brought U8 the claret. It was cool as 
from Greenland, and was, as a French - 
man would say, snperbeJ" We 
filled our glasses, drank the health 
of the interesting invalid and her 
husband in a bumper, filled again, 
sipped,—and he began. 

The Doctor*s JStory, 

Although, through the aid of Di¬ 
vine Providence, I am sometimes the 
humble instrument of dispensing 
health to others, my dear Sir, 1 can¬ 
not always secure the enviable bless¬ 
ing to myself, and am frequently 
obliged to repair, by idleness in the 
country, the inroads made on my 
constitution by over exertion in town. 
It was when the relaxation of a few 
weeks once appeared to me necessary, 
that 1 accepted the invitation of ati 
old friend, and a brother of the pro¬ 
fession, to spend them with him at 
the small country town of F , 
about fifty miles from London. The 
place itself has litde to recommend 
It, but the surrounding country is 
beautiful, and ornamented with the 
mansions of several ^^oblemen and 
gentlemen, which, with their noble 
paiks, richly clqtfa^ with the finest 
wood, contribiite greatly to the 
beau^ of the acenery. It is, per¬ 
haps, one of the most advantageous 
places for a man of talent, who wishes 
to form his practice of the Id^ter 
circles. My friend was of consi^r^ 
able eminence, but at this dme was 
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verging towards old age. He was, 
however^ eagerly sought for in all 
consultationsi and the more laborious 
part was conducted by his onl^ soDj 
a young man of superior abilities. 

It happened one day that he was 
with this sou engaged in consider-* 
ing the case of the Duke of B., whose 
noble seat of Fellwood is, as you 
must knoWf an attraction to all ad¬ 
mirers of ma^ificence. My friend 
set ofF^ after dinner, in a fine summer 
evening, having left me in his study, 
occupied with'the perusal of a favou¬ 
rite author. His good dinner and 
good wine, however, produced a not 
unusual effect with me ; the letters of 
the book by de^ees danced before 
my eyes; at last they becameinvisible, 
and I sunk into a quiet and profound 
sleep. From this indulgence 1 was 
roused by the hasty gallop of a horse, 
dashing over the stones, and stopping 
suddenly at the door of the house. 
The bell rung a loud peal, and 1 
heard a hurried inquiry, ** Is Mr 
W'iseman at home r* ** No," said 
the servant; ** both my master and 
Mr George are gone to Fellwood ; 
the Duke is thought to be dying, 
and they will not be home before 
night." “Good God!” said the 
other, ** what will be done?"-— 
“ Why," said old Betty, “ sure 
Squire Weston is not ill, or my lady?" 
—“ No, no ! Heaven be praised," an¬ 
swered the servant, “ but that dear, 
beautiful Mrs Templeton is worse— 
much worse; and Hannah says," he 
continued, now absolutely choked 
with feelings, for which 1 could not 
account, “ that she will not live 
through the night.** Poor soul!" 
said old Betty ; “ *tis desperate un¬ 
lucky that my master’s from home; 
but—" Here 1 could remain quiet no 
longer; 1 knew Mr and Mrs Weston; 
the former had been for years the re¬ 
presentative of the county, and was 
equally beloved and resisted; but 
his wife, my dear Sir, is one of 
whom my powers can give buta very 
feeble description ; unassurai^ yet 
dignified,—afikble^ yet conacious of 
the advantages witii which ahe^ is 
blessed, dse is at once the admiration 
' a£ the wealthy and the learned, and 
the protectress and benefacitrew of 
the indigent. In short, she has long 
been my model of female perfection, 
anti I had often told my friend Wise¬ 


man, that an hour passed in her 
company should recompense him for 
many a weary and tedious one spent 
with the triflers of the day. 

But 1 am digressing—Imode an 
offer of my services, at the same 
time telling my name; they were 
eagerly aeceptra, and mounting a 
a horse of my friend*8, we were soon 
within the shrubbery of the Elms, 
the seat of Mr Weston. The beams 
of the setting sun were briglitly 
tinging the superb old mansion, one 
of tile finest of Elisabeth’s reign, and 
they gleamed, also,withradiant8plcn- 
douT on the venerable oaks and elms 
that adorned the pleasure-ground. 
We rode very fast, and I alighted, 
breathless, just as the door was 
opened by Mr Weston. Fie saluted 
me with much kindness, but his coun¬ 
tenance, which usually seemed the 
temple of chearfulness and mirth, 
was this evening clouded with care. 
He invited me to the dining-room, 
and ringing the bell, desired Mrs 
'fTestou to be cabled. She came im¬ 
mediately, and repeated the welcome 
of Jier liusband, with all her accus¬ 
tomed sweetness; but her interesting 
and intelligent eye was dimmed with 
tears, and her cheek was deathly 
pale ; she was evidently exhausted 
by fatigue and watching; she ^ in¬ 
quired if Mr Wiseman had given 
me any account of the state of the 
patient. 1 replied in the negative, 
telling her we had both been so un¬ 
remittingly occupied in the consider¬ 
ation of the case of the Duke of 

B-, (which was att^ded by some 

circumstances peculiarly rem arkable,) 
that, during my two days* residence 
with him, we bad spoken of nothing 
else. “My poor friend," she said, 
is past all medical relief, as tending 
to produce any material alteration. 
She is in the lost stage of a lingering 
dedine, but we hope it may be in 
your power to soothe the approaches 
of death, which are evidently very 
near. You will have no alarms to 
combat, as she is perfectly conscious 
of her own danger, though 1 can 
scarody call it by that term, for she 
hails it as a merciful and gracious 
release from much soztow and suf¬ 
fering. Her mind is quite resigned, 
and, with the exception of ourselves, 
die has bidden adieu to all her earthly 
friemis; but although' .4m0i wears 
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to her the aspect of a weloome 
Iriend, to those who have watched 
her with our love« and our alternate 
hope and fear^ oh! it comes, even 
now, when months have elapsed 
since hope left us, still a bitter mal." 
Her tears were flowing fast; Mr Wes¬ 
ton cleared his throat several times, 
and tried to speak, but unable to ex¬ 
press his feelings, he rose hastily, 
and left the room. Mrs Weston 
now ofiered to conduct me to her 
friend. 1 followed in silence, for 1 
am a husband and a father, and, be¬ 
sides, 1 am a very weak-hearted old 
fellow. As we ascended the stairs, we 
met one or two of the servants, and 
all wore the expression of heartfelt 
sorrow: we entered the chamber 
which was so soon to be the temple of 
Death ; but, oh God I what a victim 
he had chosen I Supported by pillows 
in her bed, sat the loveliest fe¬ 
male I had ever beheld ; but the 
moment we opened the door, Mr 
Charles Weston (a younger brother) 
was reading a prayer to her, suitdfl 
to her expecting the summons to 
meet her Maker. One hand rested 
on his shoulder, and she listened 
with eyes beaming gratitude and 
hope; ^r colour, at our entrance, 
flushed bright and soft as the rosy 
tint of the summer sun, now just 
sinking below the horizon, and the 
loveliness of that vermilion gleam 
was beautifully contrasted by the 
marble whiteness of her brow, which 
was shaded by very dark hair. Per¬ 
haps in the days of youthful happi¬ 
ness those eyes of melting softness 
had been bright and sparkling; nay, 
her whole countenance appeared as 
if it had once been of that loveliest 
order, when, at the glance of affec¬ 
tion or kindness, the smile is lighted 
up, which seems, like the rainbow, 
to brighten even the darkest hour 
with joy and love. Now all that 
dazzling light was gone, but, in its 
stead, was the far more touching and 
tend^ gleam of piety ^nd resigna¬ 
tion. You will think I am dwefiing 
long ou her personal appearance, my 
dear 8tr; but had you seen it, you 
would have feU> as 1 did, that such 
a sight could be expected but once. 
It was never to be forgotten. At 
her feet, on the bed, was a little girl 
in the happy thoughtlessnesa of in- 
ianthfial% she waa busily emi^ed 


in arranging some flowers that were 
scattered on her lap, and near her. 
Now and then she raised her little 
eyes to her mother, but smiled, un¬ 
conscious that the look which then 
bent so fondly on her was about to 
be withdrawn for ever: as she saw 
me, she crept closer, and hiding her 
laughing face in the folds of the 
diothes over her mother’s bosom, soon 
fell asleep. 1 approached Mrs Tem¬ 
pleton, and put a few questions to 
her, by which, and feeling her pulse, 
1 found that ere the morning would 
again dawn on that world, of which 
1 saw the fairest ornament, she would 
be sleeping that sleep which knows 
no waking. Never did 1 experience 
so bitterly the inutility of all mortal 
science, when the flat has gone forth 
from the Eternal. 1 suppose my eye 
was moistened, or my countenance 
told too plainly what wa^assing in 
my mind, for the dear suflerer, turn¬ 
ing on me a look inexpressibly sweet 
and holy, said, 1 shall soon he 
happy: is it not so, my dear Sir? 
Do not he cruel enough to hide from 
a prisoner the tidings of approaching 
freedom." Then observing the ex¬ 
pression of anguish in Mrs Weston’s 
face, she took her hand, and pressing 
it to her heart, said, My dear friend, 
I am going to my Creator, to pray 
that hewiU redeem,for his poor help¬ 
less creature, the vast debt she owes 
you. None hut He can repay you 
for goodness of which the world 
knows not, and, even told, would 
seem incredible. Think not that 1 
am leaving you unmoved; no,—there 
are moments when my weak soul 
clings with agonizing fondness to 
those beloved friends who have strew¬ 
ed these last few steps of my weary 
path with blessings; hut oh ! think 
that where 1 am going, you will short¬ 
ly join me; and, instead of the frail, 
uttful mortal, broken-hearted from 
the unkindness of those who should 
have protected me, you will And me 
happy, and enjoying the blessings of 
Heaven. Yea f" she pmeeded, clasp¬ 
ing her bands and looking up, (while 
her eye had something in it of 
heavenly expresnon,) I do trust in 
my Redeemer, that be has pardoned 
tny many sins, and that ere this to¬ 
morrow I riiaU be in His presence/’ 
She stopped, quite exhausted and 
her bead ftunk on her pillow, i gave 
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her a cordial, and she reviTed. A 
servant entered for the child, who 
was still asleep. Mrs Weston, pale as 
death herself, hut composed, and tear- 
less, stood supporting Mrs Templeton, 
and now lifted the slumbering in¬ 
fant ; but in doing so, the child woke, 
and turned eagerly to her mother. 
Mrs Templeton begged it might be 
laid for a moment in her arms, and 
bending down, she imprinted a long 
kiss on its forehead ; and as the lov¬ 
ing babe twined its little soft arms 
round her neck, and kissed her again 
and again, the first tear 1 had seen 
her shed dropped silently and alone 
upon its cheek. ‘‘Farewell, my sweet 
child,*' she said, ** for 1 shall never 
again look on you ; may your life he 
longer and happier than your mo¬ 
ther’s, and may you never cease to 
love and bless those bounteous pro¬ 
tectors, who have made that mother’s 
dying hour a joyful one, by promi¬ 
sing to watch over you!” 

The child clung closely to her, 
and with much difiiculty was pre¬ 
vailed upon to be removed by the 
poor girl, who was crying bitterly. 
Mr Weston and his brother were 
both standing at the foot of the bed. 
Mrs W. and myself were on each 
side of the dying Mrs Templeton, 
who requested us all to kneel, and 
to join with her in a last prayer. 
We complied, and Mr Charles Wes¬ 
ton, in a voice which, in spite of all 
his efibrts, would falter, prayed long 
and fervently. When he stopped, 
she again thanked and blessed them 
for their long kindness to her; " and 
now,” she continued, taking the hand 
of each of the gentlemen, I must 
say to you also, my good friends, 
farewell! My breath is fast short¬ 
ening, and 1 have yet to pray for 
those dear ones that are far from 
me, and 1 must pray too for my 
husband. 1 am well, thou dear, re¬ 
spected, best of friends. Do not 
grieve for me. A few years will 
soon roll oni and we shall meet 
again in that blest land, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. Y ou will, 1 am 
sure, endeavour, by the consolations 
of that religion of which you both 
so truly prove your profession by 
your practice, to comfort my poor 
mother for the loss of a child, 
whom, though erring, she so fondly 


loved. She has alt^y drank deep¬ 
ly of the cup of affiiction ; but oh! 
tell her, had she seen the death-bed 
of her poor broken-hearted Con¬ 
stance, she would have felt, that, in 
religion, sorrow loses its sting— 
death and the mve their victory. 
My little one will smile, perhaps, on 
the coffin of her mother soon ; but 
a time will come when she will 
weep, for 1 know you, my friends 
and comforters, will teach her to love 
that mother’s memory, whose last 
prayers will be for her happiness.’* 
I urged her earnestly not to agitate 
herself, by continuing to talk, as my 
fears were strongly excited lest the 
decayed vessels or her weak frame 
should, by bursting, render her dis¬ 
solution painful and suffocating. She 
thanked me tenderly, and giving her 
hand to Mr Weston, repeated only 
the word “ Farewell!” The bro¬ 
thers pressed the thin white fingers 
to their lips, and taking each other’a 
aim* left the room without a word. 
At Mrs Templeton’s earnest request, 
I then candidly told her the time 
she would probably last, and which 
exceeded not a few hours. With a 
smile of humility, gratitude, and 
joy, she received the awful intelli- 
ence, and crossing her hands on 
er bosom, said meekly, '' Thy will, 
O Lord, be done!” 

During the whole scene, Mrs 
Weston had uttered not a word; 
hut as 1 gave my opinion to her 
friend, a pallid hue stole over her 
features) and she shuddered. 1 of¬ 
fered, nay, entreated to be allowed 
to remain with her, and, after some 
resistance, succeeded, for I dreaded 
the efif^ct of her expiring on her 
invaluable friend Mrs Weston ; but 
the latter having quitted us for a 
few minutes, returned with a coun¬ 
tenance changed to placid resigna¬ 
tion and composure. She spoke 
cheerfully even, both to myself and 
Mrs Templeton, and arranmng the 
pillows of hei^ friend, we had soon 
the satisfaction of seeing her yield 
to a soft and gentle slumber* Mrs 
Weston now urged my leaving them, 
as she perceived my own health 
was far from good, and my spirits 
most powerfully affected. 1 consent¬ 
ed to seek some rest in another room, 
but not to quit the bouse* Wlien 1 
descended the stairs* Mr Weston 
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called me into the dining-patlour, 
and requested my opinion if Mrs 
Templeton Tvere really as near her 
end as she believed. 1 told him I 
feared she would not see the morn¬ 
ing. He sighed deeply, and begged 
me at all events to see her early 
the following day. I retired, and at 
last the morning dawned, but she 
was gone! Mrs Weston had remain¬ 
ed by her, and after sleeping quietly 
for two hours, she awoke much re¬ 
freshed, and conversed gaily with 
her friend for some time. She talk¬ 
ed not of illness, nor of the sorrows 
and suflbrin^ of later years, but 
of scenes in her early youth, when 
she had known sorrow only by name; 
but at length these brought her to 
tliink on one whom she had lovedg 
and on another whom she had mar^ 
riedj and she became melancholy 
and thoughtful, yet still she consi¬ 
dered herself so much benefited by 
a sleep more tranquil than any she 
had enjoyed for many months, that 
she said, smiling, “ Perhaps, I shall 
live to trouble you yet longer, my 
kind nurse.”^ She entreated Mrs 
Weston to leave her as sooii as she 
should again sleep ; but that lady, 
having letters to write, remained by 
her hed-side, while she slept quiet 
as an infant on the breast of its 
mother. About midnight, Mrs Wes¬ 
ton thought she might call the nurse, 
(who h^ been taking some hours 
sleep,) and retire herself to rest. 
Just as she reached the door with 
this intention, she heard her friend 
sigh deeply, and the sigh was ac¬ 
companied by a low fluttering noise, 
like the wing of some sweet bird. She 
stopped—Glistened ; but all was again 
still; she returned, however, to the 
bed, thinking the pillow might have 


sunk too low: a candle was in her 
hand; and as she withdrew the cur¬ 
tain, it gleamed on the face of Mrs 
Templeton; but there was a change 
in that face ; the spirit had fled t I 
was immediately called, and I found 
her bead resting still, in the peaceful 
attitude of profound sleep, on her 
illow. The colour had not quitted 
er cheek, nor the smile her lips, 
and she looked '' the loveliest'^ still, 
for it was that first hour of death, so 
beautifully described by one who has 
now passed through that hour him-. 
self. But the lingering hope that she 
had only fainted was soon removed. 
Gradually, the never-to-be-mistaken 
hue of the grave crept over t^t beau¬ 
tiful clay, and I left her »iend to 
indulge her long-restrained feelings 
in the soothing, painful relief of tears. 
Some day 1 will telL you her early 
history, which was^'confided to me 
by Mrs Weston, and is one of those 
pathetic tales which the children of 
wealth and prosperity think fictitious, 
for they cannot imagine them. 

Whether my readers will partici¬ 
pate in my feelings 1 know not, but 
my friendly acquaintance bad excited 
an interest by his little story, which, 
1 am not ashamed to confess, made me 
silent and thoughtful for many hours 
after. He had hinted that the sorrows 
of Mrs Templeton were occasioned 
by a husband, and 1 will not tire out 
your patience by enumerating the 
many reflections such a consideration 
brings with it to the mind of a man 
of feeling: how many miseries have 
the faithlessness of one sex occasion¬ 
ed in the fond, confiding heart of wo¬ 
man ! But cnou^ ;—should this 
please any of my readers, the Doc¬ 
tor’s promised sequel shall not be for¬ 
gotten by L. A. 
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Mgk do not cease to be, what time they 
die: ' V 

We say but that thdfr pilgrimage is 
o’er; 

Their bark is shatter’d^ but they’ve 
gain’d the shore— 

The peaceful shore—of immortality. 
Where triumph waits, with happiness 
and joy, 

And bliss celestial reigns for evermore. 

1 there we shall forget the world’s 
ruddfoar. 


Our sighs and tears, ’mid music of eter¬ 
nity ! 

With scenes for ever brightening on our 
view. 

Enjoyment’s foir hand still more bestowing 

Than we can wifli for—Pleasure ever new 
'Shall bliss raid ftmn her gold cup over¬ 
flowing, 

Wiflb all we priz’d on earth for love 
and truth, 

There dmll we bloom in on imi^CSUl 
youth. . " ' A. 
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These wer^all remArkable men. 
They have all occupied a throne*, 
though they were not all born to it; 
and they have each, at intervals, en¬ 
grossed a large share of the attention 
of the world, and their reigns are now 
historical epochs. During their lives 
they agitated mankind; and however 
questionable, in general, may be the 
legacies they have left, it cannot be 
denied that they have bestowed an 
invaluable be'quest of experience. 
The worst of rulers cannot withhold 
this; it survives in spite of them ; 
and evil thus becomes, in one sense,' 
the source of good. 

Too much influence, in determin¬ 
ing the character of an age or coun¬ 
try, is ascribed to individuals. There 
are many events beyond their con¬ 
trol, which act sometimes silently, 
sometimes in convulsions; which may 
occasionally be traced, provided 
against it, or taken advantage of, 
but which being, in general, supe¬ 
rior to individual exertion, most 
powerfully employed, modify, divert, 
or absorb it. Individuals are thus 
carried by the current, and they can, 
at most, but shew their skill in ex¬ 
erting, subject to it, a subordinate 
influence. But it is etjuall;^ an error 
to deny the effect of individual in¬ 
fluence on nations. The instances 
may be few, but are authenticated: 
Henry, Cromwell, Louis, Buona¬ 
parte, were each a commanding spirit 
and a lex loquens to his time and coun¬ 
try. Of such men we should be dis¬ 
posed to deny the permanent influ¬ 
ence; h>r theirs (except, perhaps, 
Henry’s) is that influence which is 
derived from power, and " is oft in¬ 
terred with their bones i” unlike the 
influence resulting from moral or in¬ 
tellectual greatness, which time only 
sanctions and hallows. But upon 
this subject, interesting as it is, we 
are not at present to enter, although 
we may on soipe future occasion: 
we confine ourselves, in this paper, 
to a more humble task, and pro¬ 
pose merely to select, for companaon 
or contrast, a few points in the cha¬ 
racter of each. 

Before proceeding to this, ve ihay 


advert to the circumstances under 
which the influence we have spoken 
of was acquired. Louis succeeded 
to his power as to an inheritance. 
Henry, though born a prince, was 
school^ so far in advernty, and it 
was not till the maturity of age that 
he had the prospect of wing what he 
afterwards Vecame. Cromwell and 
Buonaparte owed nothing to the cir¬ 
cumstance and opportunity of birth. 
They began their career, each, when 
the elements of a revolution having 
gathered strength ai?d consistency, 
were ready to burst forth. They 
had each comparatively but small 
influence in setting it in motion, 
and the latter less than the former. 
They were not, then, guides, but fol¬ 
lowers ; instead of influencing, they 
were influenced by the spirit of the 
times. Had they appeared in other 
days, it is not unlikely that the one 
might have lived a country gentle¬ 
man, or provincial mamstrate, and 
the other moved a subaltern officer, 
and neither been heard of* Oppor¬ 
tunity solicits where genius would 
fail to track. It is in revolu-^ 
tions, when the ordinary harriers 
are broken down,—when privileges 
no longer exist,*—when custom has 
ceased to be respected,—when the 
prize is to be wrestled for, that ta¬ 
lent, which might have slumbered 
unknown to its possessor, comes forth 
and bums. An anomaly attends 
revolutions; they originate from 
grievances—from restraints on free¬ 
dom—from tyranny. They cannot 
be accomplished by individuals; con¬ 
cert becomes necessary—it is at va¬ 
riance with the emancipation which 
all aim at—the want of unity is felt 
—dissensions follow ; and the revo¬ 
lutionist, possessed of a liberty which 
he cannot use, and which he ac¬ 
knowledges to be a burden, disposes 
of it to the most aspiring bidder 
whomcircumskanceshave called forth, 
and willingly submits to a lervitude, 
the choice of bis awtk freedom* There 
are exceptions, no doubt; but the 
English Mvol^tion of that day, and 
the French of ours, are of that num¬ 
ber. Yet, ending as they did, in 


■ It is seaicely worth while, with respect to Cromwell, to um any oUwr word. 
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the same way, namely the estab¬ 
lishment of a military despot, the 
prevailing spirit observed in them, 
and to which we have said Cromwell 
and Buonaparte yielded themselves, 
was as dif^rent as 'possible in the 
two countries. The English desired 
a reform, and freedom, no less in 
church than in state. The French 
had no religious grievances to com¬ 
plain of. An excais of religion—a 
morose and gloomy enthusiasm, was 
the characteristic of the men who in 
England demolished the fabric of 
church and state; and prayers were 
as frequent in their mouths as arms 
in their hands, and were idternately 
resorted to—though not, perhaps, 
with the same efficacy—for the de¬ 
struction of their enemies. A total 
absence of religion, both of the feel¬ 
ing and the forms, marked the pro¬ 
gress of the Revolution in France, 
l^ligion was proscribed, and, alongst 
with it, all its restraints. What re¬ 
mained was the omnipotence of phi- 
l.osophy,-—that is, the omnipotence 
of passions and appedtes. Amidst 
suen phenomena and agency, Crom¬ 
well and Buonaparte mounted to 
supreme power. 

Seen at the height of power, they 
were both, more or less, military ru¬ 
lers. Ambition was, of coarse, the com¬ 
mon link in their character. Henry, 
early trained in the camp, was an ac¬ 
tive soldier, after he had reached the 
crown. His scheme for overturning 
the ancient Eunmean establishment 
of states, and forming one grand 
commonwealth—the Christian re- 

{ »ubHc—is well known, and deserved- 
y pronounced chimerical. It never 
comd have been realized. As well 
might it be expected, that a man 
would stand quietly by and see his 
household upset, new-modelled, or’ 
curtailed, at the nod and for the gra- 
tiflcadon of a rival, as that this 
scheme should bavel»en entertained 
and acted on. Jt shews, however, 
the character of the man, and under 
a thin veil, discovers the ambition of 
bis views. It is an aphorism, that it 
is the solecism of ^wer to think of 
commanding the end without endu¬ 
ring the meansand we shall not err 
far in saying, that it is also a solecism 
connectw with TOwer, that it con¬ 
ceives projects, which, however will¬ 
ing to tnime the means, it can pro¬ 


vide none adequate. This scheme is 
the more remarkable, as the general 
features of Henry's administration 
were prudence, caution, and the pro¬ 
secution of what was useful and at¬ 
tainable. How far the grasping de¬ 
sires of Cromwell might have carried 
him it is difficult to say. Not a soldier 
by profession, but called to be so by 
circumBtancee,his talent for command 
was at once seen: consummate ad¬ 
dress towards those with whom he 
was to act, and those whom he was 
to lead,—the coolest foresight,—the 
most prompt decision,—the boldest 
execution,—the most profound hypo¬ 
crisy : such an union could not fail 
to acquire him ascendency, and they 
were qualities to preserve and extend 
it. Inrce kingdoms were subject at 
his feet, and great as the conquest 
was, we would not say that the mea¬ 
sure of his ambition was satisfied. 
Could England—the* supposition is 
rather a fanciful one—again have 
established herself on the continent, 
we mean, have regained any of her 
ancient possessions, (although we are 
not of those who think the acquisi¬ 
tion would have been desirable,) his 
was the hand to have directed the en¬ 
terprise and succeeded. It was his 
policy to be feared abroad, and cer¬ 
tainly at no time did England main¬ 
tain a higher attitude in her foreign 
relations than under his government. 

Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell 
and we hazard the conjecture, that it 
was more the difficulties arising from 
his insular situation, than want of 
inclination, that limited his views, 
and prevented his carryiifg his arms 
abroad. There was no courtly alli¬ 
ance, no ancient connection, no vene¬ 
rated landmark, to restrain him ; the 
position in which he had placed 
niraself testified the utter inefficiency 
of such checks if they existed—or 
bow utterly ^ey werefor^tten. Nor 
were inducements wanting; for it 
is in war, and struggles, and business, 
that an adventurer advances his for¬ 
tunes and establishes his power. It 
is then that he is felt to he necessary. 
In the calm there is small scope for 
popular qualities t the title to pre- 
eimnence begins to be questioned, 
and jealonsy and undermining follow. 
These truths were not strangers to 
Cromwell; nor, on the other hand, 
would it have been difficult to fio^Are- 
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texts on which he might have ground¬ 
ed and pursued a continental war: 
with such inducements, if he did 
not move in the track we have men¬ 
tioned, wc shall not ascribe it to the 
deficiency of will. As to the ag^ 
graiidizing views of Louis, they are 
sufficiently known in the extent of 
his wars, the coalitions formed to 
check him, the celebrity of his 
military school, and the fame of Eu¬ 
gene and Marlborough. Of Buona¬ 
parte’s ambition it would be super- 
iiuouB to speak; it overleapt itself. 
Connected with it, however, we 
may say a few words on iT part of 
his policy, on which we have heard 
some discussion, namely, that pur¬ 
sued with reference to Spain. The 
unjustifiable, wicked, and treach¬ 
erous nature of the aggression has 
never divided opinion. But, on the 
one hand, Buonaparte has been 
blamed by those who aie for the most 
part his admirers, for the slack man¬ 
ner in which he conducted the war ; 
and, on the other, by those who 
thought lightly of French power, 
guided by his hand, or whose patriot¬ 
ism would magnify the resources and 
energies of England, it was maintained 
that this was a drawn contest between 
France and England, from which 
the former retired vanquished. In 
neither of these views we concur; 
they both seem equally unfounded, 
and to proceed on a mistaken idea of 
Buonaparte's policy. Buonaparte, of 
all military leaders, was the least 
chargeable with reinissness and delay, 
in providing and using the necessary 
means, where, in the attainment of 
the end, despatch was an object. 
The seizure of Spain was an act suffi¬ 
ciently congenial to his spirit. It 
gratified his love of dominion, and, 
in conjunction with the colonies, it 
offered strong temptation to his ra¬ 
pacity. We know, however, that 
ne was not prepared for the degree 
of resistance which the preset ex¬ 
perienced, and he had misgivings as 
to its policy. But he was embarked, 
—•Britain was in the field; and as 
it suited neither his temper nor his 
views to retire, it became his burinees 
to make the most of circumstances. 
Next to the acquisition of power in 
his own person, the humbling of 
Britain was the object ^npp^most 
In' his thoughts; the whole course 
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of his policy—of his continental 
system—had reference to this. But 
England was not vulnerable in the 
same way as the continental states ; 
and when she engaged id the t^panish 
contest, he saw that she was in a si¬ 
tuation to be the instrument of her 
own exhaustion. He might have 
poured into the country one of those 
vast masses of men with which ho 
overwhelmed other states, (the chief 
fortresses of the kingdom being at 
one time in his hands,} and by a 
single great effort terminated the war. 
But this, while it would have given 
him possession of Spain, would have 
left tW power of Britain unbroken ; 
her commercial and maritime re¬ 
sources would have continued un¬ 
shaken; and in those points where 
his jealousy was ever alive, she would 
still have been formidable. On the 
other hand, by protracting the war, 
by just keeping us in check, he im¬ 
posed on us the continued burden of 
a foreign war, sunk us in debt, and 
gradually but surely undermined 
our strength ; Spain, meanwhile, be¬ 
ing a prey that he calculated eould 
not escape him. The event fell out 
otherwise, but from causes contem¬ 
plated by neither party, and which 
England certainly was not entitled to 
calculate on, whatever merit she may 
derive from her perseverance. 

lieturning to points of character, 
we need scarcely pause to say, that 
Henry, Cromwdl, Louis, Buona¬ 
parte, had each their full share of 
courage and boldness* Theirs was 
the ** will to dare, and the power to 
do." No qualities are more popular 
with the multitude, which is attract¬ 
ed bv any community of feeling and 
conduct shewn by superiors; those 
qualities are considerea peculiarly its 
own, and the existence of thorn, 
coupled with rank, blinds equally to 
better and worse qualities. Henry's 
courage was consntutional and for¬ 
ward. Danger seemed to have charma 
for him. He never shunned it—rather 
courted it. His person was more 
than once in the most imminent dan¬ 
ger; and he may he said to have 
been a model of the gallant, unhesi¬ 
tating courage of the old cavalier. 
With Cromwell, the end to be gained 
was the thing to be considered. OaU 
lantry, for itself, he deseed. He 
had the strongest Confidence in him* 
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self,*-*en English hardihood, a reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm, caricatured, no 
doubt, and mixed with some hypo¬ 
crisy, but existing to the exclusion 
of all hesitation. In the struggle, 
he was as firm and cool as he had be¬ 
fore been provident and wary. Yet 
his courage, on one occasion, did not 
escape question; at Marston Moor 
he IS said to have even deserted his 
command: but this is the accusa¬ 
tion of a rival; and besides its im¬ 
probability, with reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances at the time, it is contra¬ 
dicted by the whole tenor of his after 
life. Buonaparte's temperament dif¬ 
fered from that of both. In the 
game he played, unnecessary exp<^ 
sure of himself was no part of his 
tactics, and mere courage he consi¬ 
dered a secondary quality ; so it will 
always be considered where the stake 
is not for fame, but for a present 
substantial purpose. He lived among 
dangers, and while he steadily en¬ 
countered them, he never did so, 
trusting to fortuitous circumstances, 
or to tne excitement and strained ex¬ 
ertion of the moment. Yet of him, 
too, it has been said, that he was 
courageuuB conire le danger plus que 
eontre le malheur. To be sure, it is 
the judgment of one who, as she had 
no reason to be grateful to him, does 
not speak of hini with much calm¬ 
ness. We allude, our readers know, 
to Madame de SUlel, who says of 
him, that at the battle of Marengo 
he rode about slowly, sunk in de- 
raair, hanging his head, and leaving 
tne issue to fortune: as it has been 
stated, regarding other battles in 
Italy, that he gained them in spite 
of himself. We believe there is more 
point than truth in such remarks, 
and that the judgment of the Baron 
Jomini, on these much-discuBaed mi¬ 
litary operations, may be safely set 
against them ; although in emergen¬ 
cy, where coolness and decision were 
necessary, it must be allowed that he 
was inferior to Cromwell.' Nor do 
we think that the latter would have 
acted as he did, at, and after Wa¬ 
terloo; although, under any guid¬ 
ance, the issue of that mighty com¬ 
bat could not have been materially 
different. 

If we turn to religious sentiments, 
the contrast is br<»der. Extremes 
are said to meet in renegados and con¬ 


verts. Henry presents the spectacle 
of a very active Protestant becoming a - 
very tolerant Catholic; a phenone* 
non, we are aware, capable of ea^pla** 
nation, without setting it up as an 
exception to the general observation, 
by simply supposing, that, as his Pro¬ 
testantism was not altogether the re¬ 
sult of investiration and principle, 
so neither was his Catholieism very 
lively or deep-rooted. Henry, how¬ 
ever, was too good-natured, whatever 
faiUi he had been nursed in, ever to 
have been a bigot. If he had not 
been a king, and too far removed 
from the proper application of an or¬ 
dinary familiarity of expression, look¬ 
ing to his speculative religious prin¬ 
ciples, we should have called hint on 
easy soul. The disputation previous 
to his conversion, and the whole ce¬ 
remony attending it, we feel to be a 
burlesque, and not a very agreeable 
one; for however little the power of 
religion is owned, no one willingly 
associates it with state trifling. The 
policy of the step is quite another 
thing; Henrv gratified the prevail¬ 
ing party in the state, (for the Pro¬ 
testants were then a party,) and in 
this the too ready pliability was over¬ 
looked. He bad Sully's approbation, 
which wc do not wonder at; for 
though the Minister retained his 
Protestantism, his state maxims were 
not at all remarkable for their strict¬ 
ness. He had no great faith, how¬ 
ever, in the sincerity of Henry's pro¬ 
fession, and he mentions his surprise 
at seeing him one day, when in a si¬ 
tuation of peril, make the sign of the 
cross; which gave him, he says, a 
higher idea of his Catholic devotion 
than he before entertained. Crom¬ 
well professed to be an Independent 
in religion, as he went near to make 
himself in power. Liberty of con¬ 
science, and liberty of worship, was 
his creed. A constant and humble 
worshipper, an assiduous searcher for 
divine illumination, he possessed an 
unhesitating confidence in himself^ 
was ready to anticipate the spiritual 
answer, if ever )be expected it—and 
acted on no light but that of his own 
mind. The curnbmome forms of 
devotion in which, with bis party, 
he indulged, never stood in the way 
of action; they were emjdoyed by 
him as means not to be neglected,-^ 
rather because they were congenial«te 
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hiflown mind, than because they were 
ttticemory in the management of 
others. Much, therefore, of the form 
was anumed; but there was a charac- 
^teristic substratum,—for Cromwell's 
religious feeling was a strange com¬ 
pound of humility and presumption, 
hypocrisy and enthusiasm ; li^ral 
in its profession, intolerant in its prac¬ 
tice, and employing, in the explo¬ 
sion, a wearisome, canting, incom¬ 
prehensible jargon. Louis’s religion 
had its source in his fears. The 
slave of mistresses and priests, he was 
alternately sinning and repenting. 
The recurrence of the festivals of the 
Church was the signal for repent¬ 
ance, and the interval between them 
the season of triumph to the mis¬ 
tresses. To these alternations is to 
be traced the persecution of the Pro¬ 
testants, ending in the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz; and also, to a 
certain degree,*the infamous treaty 
between him and Charles II., by 
which the latter became a stipendiary 
of France, and bartered, as far as he 
could, the liberties and religion of 
England. But religion, seldom deep¬ 
ly seated at courts, had no place at 
the court of France of that day* Not 
to profess it was criminal; but to 
connect the practice with the pro¬ 
fession, was a thing that would have 
been regarded as monstrous; Louis 
set the example, and he was too great 
a monarch not to be followed. Buona¬ 
parte was a fatalist*,—a devoted be¬ 
liever in destiny, and pre-eminently 
BO in the glories of his own destiny. 
He was ameteor-star that was to set, 
as it had risen, in splendour. From 
the acts of his whole life, we see him 
to have been without religious feel¬ 
ing, and scarcely to have acknow¬ 
ledged any thing superior to his own 
will. His disdain and scorn for 
other men, further than as instru¬ 
ments for his use, were feelings, 
which, directed towards religion, 
created a repugnance to the submis- 
stveness impli^ in it. He could see 
it only as a matter of policy, a means 
of insuring the submission of others: 
witness the catechism of his Galil¬ 
ean Church, where obedience to the 


Emperor is set down as the ^t of 
duties. A disciple of Islamism at 
the Pyramids, the plunderer of 
churches, the jailor of the Poi>e, the 
restorer of the Oallican Church, join¬ 
ing in the English service during the 
assage to St. Helena, he declares, in 
is conversations there, that he was 
not conscious of possessing any reli¬ 
gious feeling; that he considered the 
absence of it an advantage to a aove- 
reign, and that he would have 
brought up his son in the same way 
of thinking. He seemed to hold it 
as something constitutional,—a dis¬ 
position existing in some men, and ab¬ 
sent in others, (of whom he was one,) 
independent of the will; an idea cor¬ 
rect as to degree, but not absolutely. 
As respected himself, he sums up 
his views, by saying that his reason 
was always too strong for religion. 
Thus philosophic, however, lie was 
not in all things without a shade of 
superstition: he had his happy days, 
as Cromwell had too, and omens in 
his campaigns were not overlooked. 

Great susceptibility in regard to the 
other sex Bacon calls the weak passion, 
and he says, great spirits, and great 
business, do keep out of it." Judged 
by this test, Henry would almost be 
found wanting: nor did he escape 
the troubles of those whose irregula¬ 
rities fall under the observation of a 
wife not disposed to admit divided 
empire. He felt the Inconvenience ; 
and he would willingly have escaped 
it, but not at the price it was neces¬ 
sary to pay. Yet Henry did not 
neglect business; on the contrary, he 
was remarkable for assiduity ; and it 
will not be denied, that he had me¬ 
rits to entitle him to be classed a- 
raong great spirits. Like Ca»ar, he 
was a compound of singular qualities, 
et admisti Venerem curis et miscuit 
artnis. The philosopher's subsequent 
remark is more to the purpose : ** 1 
know not how, but martial men are 
given to love; 1 think it is but as 
they are given to wine; for perils 
commonly ask to be paid in pleasure." 
We have already alluded to Louis's 
amorous disposition; how it beset 
him, and now it struggled with 


* This must be taken upon the authority of the writer. Las Coses positively de¬ 
nies that Napoleon was a fatalist, and in his report of a conversation at St. Helena 
gives the arguments employed by the Ex-empeior in favour of the doctrine of frec- 
WiA. ^Editor. 
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other feelings ; and he may be said to 
have inherited it from his family. In 
this point Cromwell and Buonaparte 
showed no weakness. 

The circumstances of the public 
life of the latter enable us to con¬ 
template them from a point of view 
which does not occur with respect to 
the other two. They were each tempt¬ 
ed by the odbr of a crown, though 
the prize, or rather the name, was only 
obtained by one of them. Now in a 
situation so singular—so far removed 
irom any thing of ordinary occur¬ 
rence, we should not be surprised to 
observe a similarity of deportment. 
The temptation, the greatest that 
could be offered to human wishes, in 
which ambition had any share, was 
infinitely alluring. It presented it¬ 
self in the shape of a gift, but a gift 
obviously not to be proffered until 
there existed the power and inclina¬ 
tion to take it. But to the stimulus 
there was an opposing consideration; 
mankind are not a little ruled by 
names, and they do not willingly (by 
name, at least) acknowledge a master 
in one whom they have considered 
an equal. Hence we should expect 
the lofty aspirations of ambition ac¬ 
companied by a large share of cau¬ 
tion, and veiled under expressions of 
diffidence, unmerited elevation, scru¬ 
ples, the necessity of yielding to the 
course of events, and such like. 
Much of this, accordingly, we recog¬ 
nise in the picture. Cromwell co¬ 
quetted with the offer—spoke of his 
unworthinesB, his scruples—heard 
with' humility the committee sent 
to confer with him—failed to be 
persuaded by their discourse—de¬ 
clined the offer,—and was disappoint¬ 
ed that more urgency was not used. 
He had more than the power of an 
Bnglish monarch, but the name most 
covetously desired he thought it 
unsafe to assume, looking to the con¬ 
sequences which so glaring inconsis¬ 
tency might produce among the in¬ 
struments of bis power—the army. 
His address to the committee is much 
too long for insertion. Buonaparte's 
response had the same hypocrisy, 
but the moment was more favour¬ 
able : 11 m'en coute beaucoup de 

me placer ainsi en evidence; j'aime 
mieux ma situation actuellc. Toute- 
fois la continuation de-la republique 
n'est plus possible, on est blase sur 
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ce genre-la; je crois que Ics Fran^aSa 
veulent la royaute. J’avois d'abclfA 
pfensd k rappeler les vieux Bourbonsr 
mais cela n'auroit fait que lea perdre 
et moi aussi. Ma conscience nre dit 
qu'ii faut a la fin un homrae a la tete 
de tout ceci: cependant peut^tre 
vaudroit-il mieux encore attendre- 
J'ai vieilli la France d'un siecle de- 
uis quatre ans: la liberte, e'est un 
on code civil, etles nations modcraes 
ne se soucient que de la propriete. 
Cependant si vous m'en croyez, noni- 
mez une comite, organisez la consti¬ 
tution, et je vous le dis naturelle- 
ment, ajouta-t-il en souriant, prenez 
precautions contre ma tyrannic, pre¬ 
nez en croyez moi." I'he most as¬ 
siduous study of Machiavel could 
have produced nothing more finished 
than this. 

In one other particular we take the 
two togetlier: Cromwell, ** the sagest 
of usurpers," was the most prosing, 
tiresome, tortuous, and incompre¬ 
hensible of writers and speakers. 

His thoughts were theorems, his words 
a problem. 

As if he thought that mystery would en¬ 
noble ’em." 

Take the following extract from his 
discourse to the Crown Committee, 
which is a fair spccirnen of the whole: 

I say, I would be understood, that 
in this argument 1 do not make pa. 
rallel betwixt men of a different 
mind, and a parliament which shall 
have their desires. 1 know there is 
no comparison, nor can it be urged 
upon me, that my words have the 
least colour that way, because the 
parliament seems to give liberty to 
me to say any thing to you, as 
that that is a tender of my humble 
reasons and judgment and opinion of 
them ; and if I think they are such 
and such, and will be such to them, 
and are faithful servants, and will be 
so to Uie supreme authority, and the 
legislative wherever it is. If, I say, 
1 should not tell you, knowing their 
minds to be so, 1 should not be faith, 
ful; if 1 should not tell you so to the 
end, you may repoi^ U to tbepailia- 
ment." The comuiittee, it must be 
allowed, if they could report any 
thing from such a speech, were men 
of penetration. They would find It 
easier to state the result, which 
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W4>iild have no difliculty in reaching, 
tiUiB the reasons on which it was 
founded. Croni well's connection with 
the sectaries of the day might be 
supposed to have shed its obscuring 
influence on his style, and, partly, it 
might be thought matter of design 
to speak thus mystically for the better 
concealing his real views. This 
Ivould account for occasional obscu* 
rity, but not for that which we dis¬ 
cover in all that he wrote or spoke. 
But whatever solution may be 
adopted, the .fact is indispensable, 
that he was voluble without clear¬ 
ness, wordy without being profound, 
and mysterious without having any 
thing to conceal. “ In soul so like,’' 
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yet in all tliat concerned slyh', how 
different was Buonaparte ! lie is 
always clear, vigorous, rapid, and 
sententious. With something of 
bombast, his bulletins and addresses 
to his armies were admirable for their 
spirit and brevity ; and in his con¬ 
versations at St. Helena, who does 
not acknowledge the clearness, terse¬ 
ness, and depth of bis remaYks ? His 
promptitude of style is equal to his 
promptitude in action ; the one fully 
reflects the other; while the style of 
Cromwell stands in broad opposition 
to his character, except in one solitary 
particular—his devotional exercises. 

We stop at present, to resume the 
subject at some future occasion. 


THE TWELVE NIGHTS. 

A Talc from the German of the Baron Carl Von 


I CAN assure you, my dear mas¬ 
ter," said John,* as he went on with 
the story, that infernal noise, which 
has been at rest now so long, has 
broke out again this year worse than 
ever—1 myself last night—" 

Well, you saw something, 1 sup¬ 
pose," said the chief master of the 
forests; come, let's hear all about it 
—what was it ?" 

“ No, Sir, I did not see, to be 
sure, but then 1 heard it." 

! Aeard it—aye theold story— 
and when one asks what has been 
heard, it turns out to be some liol* 
low knocking—or a rattling of chains, 
&c.—WG know all about that already, 
—John, YOU ought to be ashamed of 
yourself/' 

** But, my dear master, when 1 
heard it witn my own ears—" 

Never mind your ears—they 
have played you false—eyes, ears, 
nose, every thing deserts a man 
when he is once fairly terrified—he 
hears, sees, and smells, exactly as his 
fright makes him. And now let us 
have done with this nonsense; you 
know I am sick of it—1 could'^lay 
my life the whole turns out to be the 
work of some wretched cat, or a few 
martins. I remember my father 
(rest his soul!) was once annoyed 
with some of these noises. He put 
a pair of good hounds into the ghost's 
room, and next day we bad a whole 
family ctf martins lying on the floor. 
Some time after, a blockbeed of a 
servant took it into his bead to hear 


more noises—my father ordered him 
to receive twenty strokes with the 
cat-o'-nine-tails. I remember the 
whole hunt turned out to witness 
the execution. After that we heard 
no more of ghosts." 

I daresay," said John, grinning, 
nobody would care to sec any, afte^ 
such a reception." He saw, however, 
it was needless to contest the matter at 
the time; “ besides," thought John, 
** though it roar and bellow, what then ? 
The wing is uninhabited, wc need not 
disturb ourselves about the matter." 
With this reflection, which he kemt 
to himself, the old man left the 
room. He found several peasants 
waiting in the ante-chamber, who 
had business with Schirinwald, the 
head forest-master’s Secretary, and 
returned to announce them to his 
master. 

“ Send the Secretary here," said 
he. ** He is not in the ofiice," said 
John ; 1 saw him stepping across 

the court, with his music-books, to 
Miss Eleonora’s room, more than an 
hour ago. I daresay they are sing¬ 
ing or playing together, for he was 
there the whole of yesterday after- 
noont Shall 1 call him The Baron 
muttered to himself. 

The devil has certainly sent 
that cursed smooth-faced versemaker 
into my house. To think that this 
pale, moonshine-looking countenance 
of a fellow, without religion, and 
without conscience, should make its 
way into a girl’s heart, and such a 
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girl as my Eleonora. And is it pos* 
sible that, for him, the noble, excel¬ 
lent Saalburg should be forgotten P 
Oh, woman T woman !—-But 1 will 
expose the fellow—1 will open her 
eyes—or my name is not Neideck.*' 
'i'he Baron, who had a bad cus¬ 
tom of speaking before he thought, 
was promising more than he found 
it easy to perform. He was com¬ 
pletely the slave of his daughter 
Eleonora, a beautiful girl, the image 
of his wife, with whom he had en¬ 
joyed eighteen years of uninterrupted 
happiness. Whatever Eleonora chose 
to command was done; he found it 
impossible to refuse her a single re¬ 
quest, or to make use of a harsh 
word towards her. He saw the ne¬ 
cessity, however, of exerting himself 
at present, and determined that 
Schirrowald should leave the house 
the moment that Saalburg, who 
had been fixed on, even from his 
childhood, as the husband of his 
daughter, should arrive. Once 
let me see her Saalburg’a wife," 
thought be, ** and all will go well." 

The door opened. Tall and slen¬ 
der, with something of a sorrowful 
and solemn expression in her coun¬ 
tenance, Eleonora Von Neideck en¬ 
tered the room. Her dignified air, 
her dark clustering locks, shadowing 
her pale countenance, and falling on 
her shoulders, gave her the appear¬ 
ance rather of a sybil than the 
daughter of a German nobleman. 
But in the midst of the grace which 
characterized her movements, an at¬ 
tentive observer might perceive some¬ 
thing of a theatrical cast—an afiected 
elevation of language and manner, 
which in some measure impaired the 
impression which the first glance 
was calculated to produce. She was 
dressed in a black velvet robe, fitted 
closely to her figure, and fastened 
round the waist by a rich gold band 
and clasp. Long wnite plumes trailed 
downwards from her dark hat, and 
in her hand she held a riding-switch. 

Whither so fast, my daughter ?" 
said old Neideck, feeling bis resolu¬ 
tion rnelmg away at the sight of this 
beauriful vudon. To the free air,** 
answered Eleonora; “ 1 come to kiss 
your band." “ Ob, you are gmng 
to ride/' said the father;—quite 
alone?" ** Scbirmwald goes with 
me; you need be under no appre¬ 
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hensions." ** Really!" “ He who once 
saved me," continued Eleonora #1^ 
dignity, raising her dark melan^oly^ 
eyes to heaven, who, at the peril 
of his own life preserved mine, may 
well be allowed to accompany me in 
a short ride." 

The chief keeper of his Mi^csty’s 
forests bit bis lips. Saalburg," 
said he, '' will be here immediately." 
" You told roe so yesterday.*' He 
loves you, Eleonora." ** You told 
me that too." “ And what will 
you say to him if it is so ?" ** j 

will tell him the truth." ^*Of course 
—but what is that—yes or no? 

No, father." “ No ! by Heaven ! 
He stopped for a moment. ** You 
do not love Saalburg ?" " Not at 

all." ** You love,—you love,—what 
the devil is the use of going about 
the bush—^you love this Scbirmwald. 
la it not so ?" " It is so," said 

Eleonora, casting hef eyes down. 

** No, girl! It is not, it shall not 
be 60—1 sl^l bear it no longer. You 
forget your own honour and mine. 
It is the talk of the whole bouse: you 
sit, and sing, and harp, and make 
verses together continually* At first, 
1 was pleased at your intercourse, for 
1 thought it might be a means of im¬ 
proving your taste for music: 1 al¬ 
lowed the man who had been your 
preserver to be the companion of 
your amusements and your walks ; 
but I could not have suspected that 
your infatuation could ever have pro¬ 
ceeded to this length, and 1 feared 
to warn you, lest the warning itself 
might increase the danger ;—and 
thus it is that you reward my delicacy 
and my confidence! Leonora, you 
know 1 love you more than 1 can ex¬ 
press—you know 1 hate all compul¬ 
sion, all unnecessary exertion of au¬ 
thority; but make up your mind« 
dismiss Scbirmwald—marry Ssal- 
burg" 

“ Never, father,—my heart, my 
whole existence, are Schirmwald’s." 

** He is a miseri^le, deceitful 
wretch." “ Calumny—eahimny—it 
is the lot of die great and the good." 

1 have |nwfs,my daughter." “For¬ 
geries, framed by the midke of his 
enemi^" “ Bnt when yon read 
the pepere—" ** 1 aboil not beHeve 
them/* 

There wean moment’s |»ase* The 
Baron resumed—“ Promise nt 
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liliMlily that Baalburg —** O tee, fa- 
wbt/* said Kleonora, interrupting 
thf re^Oeat, ** see bow impatiently 
my poity arches his delicate neck, 
and beats with his hoofs on the 
ground to call me 2 And Uiia clear, 
sparkling sun, and this blue heaven, 
and every thing ao smiling, I can 
stay no longer/^ 

She was gone* In a few moments 
the Baron saw her flying through 
the gate, with Schirmwald by her 
side. Therp they go,'' cried the 
old man, and 1 am left alone." A 
tear gathered in hia eye. “ Accursed 
delusion, that thus expels from the 
heart its best, and purest, and dear¬ 
est feelings!" 

He continued in deep thought, till 
the sound of a carriage awakened him 
from his reverie. He looked down 
into the court. A cavalier sprung out. 

Saalburg I" efied the old man, in 
an extacy of delight; it is he him¬ 
self!" and he ran down stairs like 
lightning* 

“Welcome, my dear, excellent young 
friend^welcome 1 Whom have you 
brought with you ?" “ Frau von Reh- 
fleld, most excellent forest-roaster ?" 

Is it possible ? What 2 my sister, 
and Miss Rose, and Miss Lise, and 
all of them!” “ Dear brother," 

Dear tmele," resounded from all 
sides. Paul, Christiau, John," 
bawled Neideck ; ** where are all the 
fellows ?” 

The whole household soon sur¬ 
rounded the carriage, and found 
ample employment in unloailing its 
contents. Brides the human inha¬ 
bitants of tbe ponderous vehicle, a 
cat, two lap-dogs, a canary bird in a 
ca£^, and a whole pile of trunks and 
band-boxes, were dug out. At last, 
however, the whole party were safely 
landed. 

Where is Leonora—where is 
our dear cousin ?" cried all of them, 
speaking at once* Her father was 
just commencing an apology, when 
she galloped up to the door* She 
welcomed to vintors, and while she 
thus gave wey to the mtural ease of 
dispodtiou^eWflieuebantiDe^. Saal¬ 
burg could'not withdraw to eyes 
fnnn her beauty* She, toq,":eeemed 
at flrat a little surpritkl to see the 
raw, wild stripling changed into a 
han^ome man; but that emotion 
seemed to disappear, and she took 
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no further notice of him* Tbe fa¬ 
ther seemed only to admire him the 
more* His graceful flgurc, his coun¬ 
tenance, in which sweetness was 
blended with firmness, bis good hu¬ 
mour and strong feeling, tempered 
by a knowledge of the world, en- 
cnanted the old man. He was de¬ 
termined that no other person should 
be tbe husband of Sleonora, and felt 
almost distracted with anxiety, till 
he should find an opportunity of tell- 
ling him how matters atoM. He 
bad not long to wait, for the young 
man was as impatient as himself. 
But what were Saalburg's feelings, 
when the Baron informed him, that 
all the old ties of youth between him 
and Eleonora were dissolved, and that 
another now possessed her affections! 
Pride and anger contended in his 
heart, when he learned who it was 
that Leonora thus preferred to him^ 
But Saalburg was prudent, as well as 
noble and honourable. Before dt^eid- 
ing on his plans, he wished to know 
from tbe Baron whether Uiere was 
any thing to be hoped*for. Neideck 
told him, that, during the disturb¬ 
ances occasioned by the war, Leonora 
had been sent to reside with a rela¬ 
tion in town, the young wife of old 
Count Horst; that, during her resi¬ 
dence there, the round of idle amuse¬ 
ments in. which she mingled, the 
flatteries to which she was constantly 
exposed, and the influence of fashion¬ 
able example, had entirely altered the 
native artlessness and memsty of her 
character. The tenderness of to 
feelings had disappeared,—she had 
become cold and amted,—the coun¬ 
try wearied her,—-the af^ctionof her 
father she seemed to receive almost 
with indiffirrenoe; die was also at 
that cririeal period when the heart 
must have employment. 

By powernd recommendations, 
Schirmwald had contrived to get ad^ 
mittance into her father's boim. He 
bad heard of her beauty and her for¬ 
tune, and was resedved to baaard 
every thing to make tbe late hia own. 

Neideck had received mre than 
one auonymons intimation of hia 
views, but he had paid Htde atten¬ 
tion to there, partly because he be¬ 
lieved it almost impossible that Eleo¬ 
nora could forget Saalburg, or give 
pain to her father by any opposition 
to hia choice, and partly because he 
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ihou^lit it still more improbable that 
any danger was to be apprehended 
from such a man as Scnirmwald. 
And yet this Schirmwald, vain^ ig¬ 
norant, selfish, and (as he had more 
lately had occasion to discover) un¬ 
principled, had succeeded, by an af¬ 
fectation o£ peculiar softness of man¬ 
ner, and a pompous display of fine 
feeling, in captivating the unsuspect¬ 
ing heart of Leonora. 

It happened, also, towards the end 
of autumn, that Schirmwald, during 
one of his walks near the castle, had 
the good fortune to rescue Eleonora 
from the attack of a marauding ruf¬ 
fian, who had assaulted her in the 
wood. From this moment, the heart 
of Eleonora seemed to glow with the 
fire of afiection. She seemed to 
think that even the warmest love to¬ 
wards her deliverer could scarcely 
repay the service she had received. 
She would no longer hear of her 
marriage with Saalburg. She ad¬ 
mitted the goodness of his disposi¬ 
tion,—but he wanted mind, and 
mind alone could make her happy. 

** My dear Saalburg," said the 
Baron, as he concluded his recital, 

BO stands the oase. You see you 
have little to hope. JBleonora's cha¬ 
racter, and the strength of this pas¬ 
sion, make me fear that opposition—" 
** Would be in vain," cried Saalburg; 

you know, my dear father, that 
pusion was never cured by contra¬ 
diction. If it is possible to win back 
Eleonora's heart, it can only be by 
taking care that not the smallest 
symptom of my design should ap- 
^lear. Promise me then not to allude 
in any way to our unitm. My re- 
latioiwip will account for my stay¬ 
ing here a month or two. In that 
time, 1 shall be able to ascertain 
what 1 have to expect." 

The Baron promised the strictest 
silenee on the point, and after agree¬ 
ing to communicate to each other 
any thing that should happen, they 
separated 

At Nddeck, every one was master 
of his time. The ^Fon went about 
his mdinary employmenta, without 
ccHieerning nimsdf about the move¬ 
ments of Sis guesu, to whom an ex¬ 
cellent library, a billiard-^oom, and 
every convenience for walking, rid¬ 
ing, or hunting, offered a constant 
fund of amusement* From break¬ 


fast-time, when they all met toge^ifr, 
every one might employ himself as 
he pleased until two, when the sound 
of the hunting-horn summoned them 
to table. They enjoyed equal liberty 
during the afternoon, till they met 
again at eight o'clock to tea. 

Saalburg saw Eleonora daily, and 
met her with an air of corapMure 
and indifference. During their rides. 
In which he occasionally accompanied 
her, he was attentive, but not offi¬ 
cious ; and he seemed to pay no at¬ 
tention to the marked distinction 
with which she treated Schirmwald. 
Thus the connection between them 
seemed to have subsided into the 
calm, easy intercourse of mere ac¬ 
quaintance and politeness. The aunt 
and the young ladies, however, were 
not disposed to take the matter so 
coolly, and Saalburg found consider¬ 
able difficulty in prevailing on them 
to be silent, as to the long-proposed 
union, and to leave him quietly to 
mature his plans. 

One evening, be observed that Eleo¬ 
nora had evidently been weeping. 
Her eyes appeared mflamed, and du¬ 
ring the whole evening it was im¬ 
possible to draw her into conversa¬ 
tion. 

He soon ascertained the cause from 
Neideck, The Baron, he found, had 
taken Schirmwald soundly to task, 
and had told him decidedly that he 
might look for another situation. Ill 
humour, and scarcely-concealed in¬ 
dignation, sat upon the Secretary's 
brow when he appeared at table, 
and Eleonora seemed to share his 
feelings. Saalburg gave up every 
thing for lost. 

Grieved to the heart at the conse¬ 
quences of the Baron's impatience, he 
left the room. It was the close of a 
winter afternoon, as he directed his 
steps towards the waste and dreary 
pari; ihat surrounded the castle. The 
snow crisped and craclded under his 
feet, in the clear frosty air. The 
mnter wind rustled through the bare 
boughs of the wBlows, where the 
ice-flakes now huM in mace of the 
vanished leaves* The aeep, melan- 
<ftoly stillneas of Nature harmonized 
with his dejection* In this thought¬ 
ful mood continued to saunter on 
till he reached a grove of dark pines, 
under whose boughs, sUU green 
amidst the surroun&ng desolation, a 
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hermitage had been erected, in 
ivmcli a figure, dressed like a hermit, 
and moved by some machinery in 
the floor, had been placed by the 
Baron. Saalburg entered. Scarcely 
had he set his foot'in the little chapel, 
when the figure rose from its knees, 
nodded its head, and opened the 
large book which was lying before it. 
Aware as he was of the deception, 
Saalburg stepped back involuntarily. 
At that moment his eye rested on a 
folded paper placed between the 
leaves of the hook. He opened it. 

A secret correspondence" was the 
first idea that occurred to him. But 
what was his astonishment when he 
recognised Eleonora’s hand, and read 
the contents of the paper! “ The 

idea of availing yourself of the com¬ 
mon superstition of the Twelve 
Nights 18 excellent. You Fust, 
and I the La4y Venus! The ter^ 
ror in which the whole family will 
be placed will render it unneceasary 
for us to employ any other disguise 
than a white mantle. We shall take 
the road which tradition ascribes to 
the ghostly visitors. Let it be your 
care to provide horses. On new- 
year’s night at twelve 1 shall leave 
my chamber. The charge of imita¬ 
ting the uproar of the spirits I leave 
to you." 

Saalburg stood for a moment to 
consider. The letter he saw must 
be allowed to reach its destination. 
Schirmwald,hehad no doubt, would 
call for the paper, and be determined 
to continue in ambush dll he should 
make his appearance. He pulled a 
withered branch from a tree, climb¬ 
ed up into one of die tall pines that 
overhung the hermitage, and efikeed 
the traces of his footsteps behind 
him. It was twilight before any 
thing occurred to break the silence 
around him. At last a footfall was 
heard, but it sounded heavily, like that 
of some labourer or servant. The 
devil himsdf," cried a coarse, rough 
voice from below, ** the devil, him¬ 
self only could find his letters in this 
dark hole ; and after all, that ras« 
cal of a SetmtaTj,^peThap8, will never 
pav the postal^. Prepare a horse 
inoeed,—it is an easy matter for him 
to talk. He rides off, and leaves me 
to settle accounts behind him. But 
I m not such a fool as that, nei« 
ther.” 
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Lightly and slowly Saalburg glid* 
ed down the trunk of the fir-tree. 
The fellow had already pressed the 
spring on the floor, and the hemit 
had opened his book. At that in¬ 
stant Saalburg seised him by the 
throat, pressing him with a giant’s 
strength. ** Silence, villain, or 1 will 
bury this dagger in jrour breast. 
You are lost, if 1 give you up to jus¬ 
tice. 1 am the Baron Saalburg. Be 
candid; tell me every thing; conceal 
nothing, and 1 promise you twenty 
ducats?’ 

'' O God! ye8,^nohle Baron," 
whined out the poor wretch, " 1 will 
confess every thing,—I am the poor 
woodman in the village,—for God’s 
sake let me go,—you squeeze my 
breath out.” 

** Not a step till I know every 
thing," said Saalburg, throwing the 
struggling villain to uie ground, and 
placing his dagger’s point against his 
breast; '' speak this instant; and if 
you dare to betray me to the Secre¬ 
tary, by my soul 1 will strike you 
dead like a dog, and accommodate 
your wife and children with lodgings 
for life in the town prison.” 

The mail then confessed he had 
been employed by the Secretary to 
bring him the billet, and had been 
ordered, next night, at twelve o’clock, 
to have a horse saddled, and waiting 
behind the great oak in the park. As 
soon as the Secretary should come up 
to him with a lady veiled, and should 
give the word—** Give me the cas¬ 
ket," he W8B to rush out, throw a 
mantle over her head, and carry her 
into a neighbouring thicket, where 
he was to leave her. He was then 
to meet the Secretary next day in 
Kirchbeig, across the borders, and 
receive his reward. 

And how came the Secretary to 
entrust you with this commission ?" 
inquired Saalbui^. 

Oh! because 1 was enttged in 
the former business." ** What was 
that?" 

** About half-a-year ago, he made 
roe purchase a unifom, and place 
myself, according to bis detections, in 
the thicket near the EUerbacher road. 
When Miss Eleonora came past the 
thicket, during her evening walk, 1 
sallied out, and ran up to her, ex- 
claimiiig, “ Gold! gold !’* Imme¬ 
diately Schirmwald, as bad been 
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arrangedi came flying up» and attack¬ 
ed me; 1 took to flignt. Eleonora 
called him her preserver, her good 
angeh The Secretary obtained the 
whole credit of having saved lier. 
He got all he wanted, 1 got nothing* 
When 1 demanded my pay, he told 
me 1 wjis a year's rent in arrear to 
ray lord, and that if 1 held my 
tongue, he would give me credit for 
it in the reckoning,—if not, he would 
have me thrown into prison. What 
could 1 do? For the sake of my 
wife and children 1 was compelled 
to be silent.'' 

You are a pair of precious ras¬ 
cals," said Saalburg; ** confound me 
if I know which most deserves the 
gallows. Who is the lady whom 
the Secretary is to bring along with 
him to-morrow night?" ** God 
knows,' said the wo^man ; ** some 
mistress or other ; he has as many as 
there are sands on the sea shore." 

Saalburg breathed more freely, as 
he felt that the exposure of this 
wretch was now so near. ** Take 
this letter," said he, ** to the Secre¬ 
tary, and tell him every thing is ar¬ 
ranged. To show you that 1 intend 
to keep my word, take this purse. If 
you betray me, you know what you 
and yours have to expect. If you are 
honest, you shall receive your stipu¬ 
lated reward fVom me, the day aner 
new-year^B-day, at the castle 

Saalburg then let thd man go, who 
departed with strong protestations of 
his honest intentions. He himself 


Tetumed, slowly and pensively, to the 
castle, digesting in bis own mind his 
^an hi operations* 

During tea, he kept bis attention 
fixed on Eleonora, whose evident 
tation did not escape bit notice. Ine 
conversation, this evening, happened 
to turn on the great antiquity ci the 
castle, and the strange-lookine colos¬ 
sal statue of Fust von Neide», over 
the entrance, which looked as if it 
had been set up there to frighten 
away all visitors. ** Oh ! my dear 
uncfe,'* cried Rosalie, ** is it really 
true that Sir Fust and the Lady Ve¬ 
nus walk about the castle ? We have 
entflced^already on the twelve holy 
nights, sad every evening 1 sm in an 
agony." " Stuf^-^onsense—con¬ 
founded lies," muttered <dd Nei-' 
deck. unde," resumed the 

obstinate young lady, my aunt's 


maid—" ** Aye, no doubt, she knows 
a great deal more of what takes place 
in my castle than 1 do." Rosalie was 
silent for a moment. Her unde re¬ 
sumed, in a milder key, ** Well, tell 
US wbat she saw ; 1 see you are dy¬ 
ing to be out with it." Nothing, 
uncle, but she heard—" ** Ho, ho! 
heard; the dd story exactly. I wish 
to God 1 could hear no more of it!" 

** But, brother,” cried Frau von 
Rebfleld, who had been longing for 
some time to take a ^rt in the dis¬ 
cussion, ** if there is leally nothing 
in it, why put ycurseif In such a pas¬ 
sion ? People will think some family 
secret is concealed under it. The 
servants merely say^ that there are 
noises and alarms in the bouse, du¬ 
ring the twelve nights, and surely 
there can be no barm in saying so.’^ 

Aye but there is, good sister—I 
have no wish that the sffaira of my 
house should form the subject of con¬ 
versation in every alehouse. If this 
folly is not put an end to, the block¬ 
heads will go on frightening one an¬ 
other to death with their confounded 
ghost stories. Besides, 1 find that 
they make a handle of this to excuse 
a tm>u8and faults and disorders." 

** My dear Baron," said Saalburg, 
smiling, I have little or no belief 
in stories of the kind. But that wo 
may know at least what tradition real¬ 
ly says about the matter,' 1 think 
you had ^better tell us the story— 
Perhaps it will tend to remove Ro¬ 
salie's fright." 

Be attentive, then, <idl of you," 
said the Baron von Neideck, ** and 
listen to the wonderful history of the 
Knight Fust and the Lauy Vb- 
Nus, which took place, iccording to 
the best authorities, about the year 
1109. 

“ Fust von Neideck was a wild 
huntsman, an approved sword and 
buckler man, am withal a most po¬ 
tent drinker. He became such a 
virtuoso in this lastaccomjdishment, 
that his fame spread far and wide ; 
and the consequence was, that in bis 
thirtieth year,he could scarcely stand 
ko steadily oil two feet aa other 
pet^le on one. 

His uzmiatried sister, who lived 
with htis, vritiitessed his progress in 
the art with great dismay, and often 
tormented him with her importunity 
to choose a wife from among the 
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mung ladies of the neighbourhood. 
me indulged the idea tliat the ties 
of lore and parental affection would 
tend to weaken, in some measure, the 
influence of Bacchus. The Knight, 
however, was impregnable. He swore 
positirely, that if the derU’s dam her- 
self^faould make her appearance, or 
Lady Venus of the mountain were to 
ofiRsr him her hand, on the condition 
that he should reduce his establish-i 
mctit by a single cup of wine, he 
would hunt them from the castle. 

His sister was silent. The 
Knight, however, had his weak mo¬ 
ments, like other men, and his sister 
her own share of cunning, like other 
women. She contrived that a young 
lady, a distant relation of the family, 
whose father had died shortly before, 
should pay a visit to the castle. 
IVeeks and months rolled away, and 
still she was /in inhabitant of Nei- 
deck Castle. In short, whether the 
beautiful Herminia had reallv cap¬ 
tivated the old toper, or that his sis¬ 
ter had plied him with love-potions 
instead of Rhenish, so it was, that in 
the course of half-a-year, Herminia 
was lady of Neideck, without Fust's 
being ever able exactly to compre¬ 
hend bow the matter had tAen 
place. 

The beauty of the fair bride 
must have been very powerful, or the 
love-philtrea very strong, for Fust 
von Neideck actually continued so¬ 
ber for three days after the wedding. 
He thought himself entitled, how¬ 
ever, to midee up for this incredible 
abstinence, and, accordingly, on the 
fourth day, he caressed nis pitcher 
more affectionately than ever. Her¬ 
minia became indisposed — ill-hu- 
rqoured; the Knight waxed more 
outrageous and disagreeable* His 
sister made the last attempt upon his 
feelings, by presenting to him the 
infant daughter which nis wife had 
brought him: she conjured him to 
treat Herminia with more mildness, 
and at all events to -oontiime sober 
one day in seven* It was all in vain* 
He reraised his sister as if it had 
been her fliult that Herminia had 
not brought Um a eon, and swore by 
all that was holy, tiiat he would con¬ 
sole himself for the mte&rtaoe of 
having a wife and datt|^ter by an 
incessant round of hunting and 
drinking. 
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Never was a vow better kept. Ear¬ 
ly next morning be got so deeply ab- 
'sorbed in meditation on the excel¬ 
lence of a flask of Rhenish, that his 
esquires found him speechless on tho 
gre«n before the door, in consequence 
of intense thought, which these ir¬ 
reverent knaves were impudent en¬ 
ough to can ^tting intoxieated with 
his subject. The instant the Knight 
awoke from his vinous reverie, he 
called for his bugle-horn and hunt¬ 
ing spear, rode out into the wood— 
galloped about all day—^and returned 
at night to renew his addresses to the 
flagon; and so the time ran on. 

One dear winter day he had wea¬ 
ried himself with fruitless pursuit of 
a bear, in the thickest part of the 
wood. Squires and dogs were equally 
at fault, and the overwearied horse of 
the Knight, who had separated from 
his party, would move no farther. It 
was mid-day. Grumbling at his bad 
fortune, the Knight dismounted, and 
led his horse by the bridle towards 
a spot which gleamed out greenly 
through the withered trees, the sun 
having melted the snow that covered 
it. As he came nearer, he hearrl the 
murmur of a small stream, which, 
purling along, under the.shade of 
water-plants and hardy evergreens, 
dropped into a rocky basifi, and whose 
lovely sparkling waters formed a 
striking contrast to the dead wintry 
stillness of the surrounding desolation. 

Fust resolved to let his horse rest 
here for scmie time, and throw him¬ 
self on the wet moss to enjoy a simi¬ 
lar refreshment. But a burning 
thirst would not allow him to sleq>. 
Wine was not to be had, and unex¬ 
ampled as such an incident in the 
Knight's history, he was at last oom- 
pellS to adopt the resolution of slak¬ 
ing his thirst with the pure element. 
But as be approached the brow of the 
small rock that overhung the basin, 
he saw beneath him, to his great sur¬ 
prise, a female flgui^, who seemed 
not to be aware of the presence of 
the intruder, for at the moment Fust 
approached, she had just dipped her 
deuoate foot into the vtfater, and eri- 
dently commenced her pfeperations 
for a cold bath. The bmuty of the 
lady, and the strange time of the 
year die had chosen for that amuse¬ 
ment, made the knight pause Ui>on 
the brink. She thrned her eyes to- 
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vards biiiij ond Fuet felt as if blind¬ 
ed by her beauty. He had never 
beheld such dazzling loveliness. A 
sort of exclamation, which he found 
it impossible to repress, drew the 
attention of the lady upon him ; but 
the boundless amazement which was 
visible in his gaping countenance did 
not appear to be displeasing to her* 
She seemed in no way disconcerted 
by the gaze of the Knight, whose 
intellectual powers, never very dear, 
seemed to be totally clouded by the 
suddeness and strangeness of the 
occurrence. His whole soul was 
concentrated in his eyes. ' 1 know 
thee well,' said the beautiful bather, 
with the most silvery tones* thou 
art Fust von Neideck, the bravest 
Knight in the whole province. Shame 
on Uiee—eternal shame, that thou 
darest not follow me 1* * And why 
not?' cried the enchanted toper. 

* Because thou art married,' answer¬ 
ed the lady, while her bosom heaved 
with a deep sigh. It never could 
have entered into the brain of Fust 
to conceive that his marriage could 
possibly stand in the way of any 
thing he chose to do; and he lost 
no time in assuring ^e lady that he 
was hers for life and death, and 
firmly resolved never to set his foot 
in Neideck again, if she should think 
itnecessarv. As a proof of his sin¬ 
cerity, he leaped down from the rock 
and offered her his glove. * iVell, 
then,*' said the lady, * I receive thee 
for my knight. Ever-flowing cups, 
successful huntings, and the open 
arms of ever-blooming maidensjBwait 
thee i Know that 1 am the Lady 
Venus. 

* There in the fbrest my castle lies, 

And swifter my steed than the night-wind 

flies.’ 

“ She clasped hold of him, and 
mounted, along with him, a gigantic 
horse, with bat s wings, and a head 
like a cat, which was pawing the 
ground beside them. Swift as a 
tempest^ they flew across the park 
towards the mountain, which opened 
and closed upon the steed and its 
riders, of Fust's huntsmen, 

who had cofl^e up, and overheard at 
some distance the conversation be¬ 
tween that temperate Knight and 
the Lady, brought the melancholy 
news to the casm His sister, after 
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having a colossal statue of her bro* 
tber formed and placed above tbe 
entrance, died of grief. Tbe fate of 
the lady and her infant daughter is 
not known. Tbe older branches of 
the family of Neideck being extinct, 
^ the death or disappearance of 
Fust, the estates came into the pos¬ 
session of the younger, from which 1 
am descended. Once in every year, 
however, during the twelve holy 
nights, do the Knight and the Lady 
revisit the spot where they first met, 
and sometimes they even extend their 
call to the castle. And so ends the 
story." 

** A thousand thanks, my dear 
uncle," cried Lisette, a thousand 
thanks for your story ; now I shall 
sleep more quietly<^wild as Fust 
was, 1 am glad to hear he was not a 
murderous old ruffian, as 1 hadheard. 
I thought every nigh^ I should see 
tbe door open, and some horrible 
figure come stalking in, with its face 
aU over blood, and So on." “ Oh 
no—no!” cried Rosalie; “ I had 
no fear of that, for you know tbe 
maid said the spirit goes always di¬ 
rectly to Eleonora’s chamber, which 
it once inhabited." “ Excellent," 
said old Neideck; very authentic 
indeed, and from tbe correctness of 
this part of the story 1 think wo 
may form a tolerable idea of the rest. 
Now, I tell you, that, according to 
tbe old tradition, the spectre goes 
directly to the old chamber in the 
second story, where the genoological 
tree hangs ; from thence, through 
the door in the tapntry, down the 
concealed stair, into the vaulted pass¬ 
age that branches out under tbe park, 
and opens opposite to tbe Venus 
Mountain. As for Eleonora’s cham¬ 
ber, and all that part of the house, 
it is not easy to see how the ghost 
could have inhabited them, since 
they were only built about a century 
and a half ago. Good-night, my 
dear children^sleep quietly." The 
old Baron took his rung for 
John, and marched off towards his 
bed-room. 

The party broke np$ leaving Saal- 
burg highly pleflaedl with his success. 
Without r^nirhig to lead the con¬ 
versation to the point, he had mned 
the information ne wislied. But in 
order to make sure of the localities, 
he resolved to reconnoitre the spot. 
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An soon as midnight camej and the 
inhabitants of the castle were secure, 
some soundly sleeping, and others 
not daring to move, through terror, 
he set out, provided with his sword 
and a dark-lantern, towards the spot. 
He had scarcely traversed the pass¬ 
ages which led to the place, and 
reached the chamber, when his at¬ 
tention was attracted by a hollow- 
sounding noise, sometimes broken by 
louder sounds, resembling the roar¬ 
ing of a tempest. Saalburg guessed 
at once that Schirmw^d was tak¬ 
ing this opportunity of practising his 
part against the following night. 
The noise came nearer. Sometimes 
it sounded like the tread of many 
heavy feet along the passage; then 
it would die away, and shortly again 
it recommenced, as if a whole body 
of cavalry had been reviewed in the 
room below. last it seemed to 
enter the room. Saalburg extinguish¬ 
ed his lantern, and bent down in a 
corner till the impostor should pass. 
The figure, such as he could distin¬ 
guish it b^y the dim glimmer of 
the snow-light from without, was 
Schertnwald s- The figure passed, 
and in a few minutes all was quiet. 
Saalburg rose from bis hiding-place, 
and moved lightly and cautiously 
back to his room. As he passed the 
window of the staircase, to enter his 
room, he saw a light in the Secre¬ 
tary's apartment, opposite. ** Aye,” 
said he to himself, “ we have both 
got home at the same moment.” 

The next morning was new-year's- 
day. With a feeling of deep anxiety 
and impatience for the issue, Saal¬ 
burg rose. The morning slipped 
away in friendly meetings and con¬ 
gratulations. 

Eleonora was indisposed, and did 
not appear at dinner. St^irmwald 
recited, with much emphasis, a poem 
of his own composition, in which be 
wished his patron, the Baron, and 
his whole family, all possible good 
fortune I Saalburg stood in astonish¬ 
ment at the composure of the traitor. 
I'he old Baron took the matter se¬ 
riously—seemed much affected by 
the Secretary's effusion, and wished 
the whole party, Schirmwald in¬ 
cluded, many nappy* years, true 
friends, a good conscience, and every 
progress in the way of honour and 
good fortune. The nearer the im- 
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portant moment arrived, the heart 
of Saalburg beat more vehemently. 
They were summoned to tea, which 
was announced in Eleonora's cham¬ 
ber. She w€u reclining on a sopha, 
with considerable traces of indispo¬ 
sition in her countenance. No one, 
however, but Saalburg, seemed to 
mark her agitated appearance. I'he 
dark locks descending upon a face 
deadly pale, the dark silk dress fas¬ 
tened to the throat, as if for travel¬ 
ling, the thick shawl thrown negli¬ 
gently over her sboulderR, convinced 
him that every thing was prepared 
for flight. It is the last night 
in her father's house 1” said he to 
himself, and it was fortunate that 
the imperfect light in the chamber 
concealed his agitation from Eleo¬ 
nora. He composed himself shortly, 
however, and approached, like the 
rest, to offer her his congratulations 
and good wishes. 1 thank you, I 
thank you,” answered she with a 
faltering voice; my heart tells me 
1 shall need them all.” 

The party separated early, to al¬ 
low Eleonora to repose, after her 
illness. Saalburg flew to his cham¬ 
ber, buckled on nis sword, took liis 
lantern in his hand, and stepped 
gently towards the concealed stair¬ 
case, determined to be first at his 
post. 

When he entered the room, he 
looked eagerly around for the tapes¬ 
try door leading to the stair, which 
he had unfortunately forgotten the 
day before to ascertain. His search 
was vain; the door was not to be 
found ; and he found it would be-ne¬ 
cessary to wait till the door should 
be opened by the fugitives them¬ 
selves. The first stroke of twelve 
sounded, and Saalburg, couching 
down in bis ambush, concealed the 
lantern behind him. In a few 
minutes the uproar of the preceding 
night recommenced, and a congrega¬ 
tion of horrible noises announced the 
approach of the modern ghost. A 
pate feeble light shone dimly on 
two figures clothed in white. Saal¬ 
burg took a pistol from bis bosom, 
and cocked it. They passed across 
the room. Schirmwald pressed a 
spring in the wall, and a door flew 
open. At that instant Saalburg 
stretched out his a|m to seize him. 
The alight noise occasioned by this 
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morement alarmed the Secretary, 
who started back a few steps, and 
perceived Saalburg. We are be¬ 
trayed r* cried he, and Hrcd his pis* 
tol at the Baron. Saalburg felt mm* 
self wounded, but without hesitating 
an instant, returned the fire. With 
a loud groan, the Secretary dropped, 
and a large quantity of gold pieces 
was scattered on the fioor. Over¬ 
come by loss of blood, and the agita¬ 
tion of his feelings, the Baron also 
sunk senseless on the ground. 

He came to himself in a short 
time, ikhinnwald^s lamp was burn- 
ing by his side. His first glance 
was in search of Eleonora, who still 
lay immoveable on the ground. He 
raised her in his arms, without be¬ 
stowing a thought on Schirmwald, 
and taking the lantern in his hand, 
he carried her to her chamber. The 
tlbor was open. Her maids were 
fortunately still asleep. She soon 
recovered her senses. Saalburg would 
willingly have declined answering 
the questions she was disposed to 
put to him at time. 

** For Heaven's sake, Baron Saal- 
burg," cried she, one word only ! 
Where is Schirmwald ? What has 
happened to him ?" “ He fell by 
my hand," answered the Baron, re¬ 
luctantly. '' Impossible I it cannot 
be! you are mistaken ! Did you not 
see the spectre that met us at the en¬ 
trance of the tapestry door ?" I 
saw nobody.” The figure which 
drove me to a side, and as your boll 
whistled past my ear, seized on 
Schirmwald, dashed him down, and 
—” " My dear Eleonora, nothing 
of all this have 1 seen, ^our over¬ 
heated imagination has deceived you. 

. Your pulse beats like lightning,— 
your senses wander. Be calm, 1 be¬ 
seech you.” Saalburg, say then at 
once, what do you know of the un¬ 
fortunate Scliirmwald ?” “ Only 

that he is a villain—an accomplish¬ 
ed villain, whom 1 will unmask to¬ 
morrow.” 

With these words, he left the 
room, and. flew towards John's cham- 
her, he found awake. ** In 

God's d|me, Baron, what is the mat¬ 
ter? You bleed. 1 heard a noise, but 
1 did not dare to waken my master.” 

Quick, my good friend, quick 1 
Bind my arm, then awaken the 
Baron.” Both commissions were exe¬ 


cuted immediately. Ask no ques¬ 
tions, my dear Neideck,” cried the 
Baron to the old man ; my wound 
is nothing; time is precious, follow 
me quick. John, light us to the 
chamber in the second 8tory« 1 will 
tell you all as we go.” 

The astonishment of the Baron, 
when be heard of Eleonora's preser¬ 
vation, and the Secretary's villany, 
was inexpressible. They came to 
the spot, but Schirmwald was gone. 
No traces of blood appeared, not¬ 
withstanding the dangmus wound, 
which, from his groans, Saalburg 
concluded he had received. Nothing 
was to be seen but Eleonora's casket, 
which lay on the ground, and the 
gold which was scattered about the 
room. The door they could not find. 
Saalburg knew not what to think of 
the matter. One thing, however, 
was clear, that he had not to answer 
for the Secretary's death. 

Early next morning, Heubach the 
woodman appeared to claim his re¬ 
ward. He received the stipulated 
sura, after confessing, in the presence 
of the Baron and old John, the whole 
of his connection with the Secretary. 

On looking over the forest-ac¬ 
counts, the sum which had been 
found scattered about the room the 
night before was ascertained to he 
wanting. 

Neideck went to his daughter's 
apartment, determined for once to 
tell her, witlmut hesitation or dis¬ 
guise, the extent of her error ; but 
lie found it unnecessary. Full of 
shame and repentance, she threw her¬ 
self at her father's. feet, and begged 
that he would allow her to retire into 
a convent. Neideck endeavoured to 
calm the enthusiast, and then pro¬ 
ceed to acquaint her with Heubach's 
disclosures, from which Schirmwald 
appeared in bis true colours. Her 
confusion and remorse were indescrib¬ 
able. With tears of the deepest an¬ 
guish, she threw herself on her fa¬ 
ther's neck, who thanked God that his 
daughter was now again restored to 
him. Saalbrwg'a wound,.and the de¬ 
licacy which had induct him for 
some time to leave the caade, afifected 
her deeply. 

About three months afterwards, 
she requested her father to summon 
Saalburg to the castle. He flew thi¬ 
ther immediately, on the wings of 
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hope. Eleonora liad laid aside all 
her affectation. " Saalburg/’ said 
she^ with a gentle blush, as be en¬ 
tered, " you know that 1 have loved ; 
but I have expelled from my heart 
the traitor who robbed me of those 
feelings which ought to have been 
yours. If my heart has still any 


value in your eves, take dt with this 
hand, and with it my warmest es¬ 
teem—my tenderest affection !" 

Saalburg kissed the offered hand 
with delight. ** Eleonora," said be, 
'' Fortune has lowered on me once ; 
now 1 can bid defiance to her frowns.*’ 
And he pressed her to bis heart. 
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It was one evening in the latter 
end of Oetober.lfilOj that 1 was left 
about an hour before midnight, al¬ 
most alone, in one of the public 
rooms of the principal hotel in Man¬ 
tua. The apartment was spacious, 
and its size seemed augmented, by 
the scarcity of inmates. A man of 
apparently spare habits, habited in 
somewhat rusty garments, and whose 
general appearance was much below 
that of the company accustomed to 
frequent the house, was my only 
companion. The fire was low, and 
the candles glimmered dimly in the 
extent of the room. 1 had looked in 
turns over the Gazettes, which were 
scattered on the tables, and began to 
think of retiring. I endeavoured to 
gaze out of the window, but the 
night was pitchy-dark, and no object 
was discernible, except where the 
lamps, attached to the public build- 
Jngs in the street, made half visible 
the ill-defined masses of buildings. 
1 sunk back to my seat by the dying 
coals, and perplexed myself with 
weighing the comparative advanta¬ 
ges of departing to my lodging^, or 
remaining at the hotel for the night. 
The clock struck, and 1 found it was 
within a quarter of the witching 
hour. The stranger had not yet 
spoken, nor was I inclined to break 
the silence; at length my companion 
spoke. 

" I think. Sir," said he, " that in 
the debate which took place this 
evening, you inclined to the opinion 
maintained by the Signor Ripari?” 
There was something in his manner 
and the tone of his voice much su¬ 
perior to what 1 should have expect¬ 
ed from his appearance. 

I answered him in the affirmative. 

" Your reasoningSf then, do not 
induce you to believe in the possibi¬ 
lity of the appearance on earth of a 
departed spirit, or at least in the 
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power of such a being to make its 
presence perceptible to human crea¬ 
tures such as ourselves.” 

" I certainly am not guilty," I 
replied, ** of presuming to assert 
that such a revisitation is beyond 
the limits of possibility; probability 
1 own the opinion in question ap¬ 
pears to be devoid of." 

True; argument is against tlie 
hypothesis.” 

1 know but one in favour of it 
•^the general assent of all ages and 
nations to the re-appearance of the 
dead.” 

'' I do not think,” said he, that 
much strength is to be Required from 
that argument, considering the state 
of the earthly inhabitants of the 
world ; their confined reasonings uiul 
mental investigation—their conse¬ 
quent wonder and astonishment at 
many of the operations of Nature, 
which, though now familiar, were to 
them inexplicable, may account for 
the use of a notion, which, when 
once conceived, would be eagerly 
embraced, and widely disseminated. 
Argument, therefore, 1 may repeat, 
is entirely against the credibility of 
the opinion.” 

** In that case,” I replied, "the 
question m&t be considered as set- 
Ued, for by what means, except ar¬ 
gument, are such inquiries to be 
prosecuted?" 

You do not, of course, consider 
argpiments, or the cotiviction arising 
from them, as the only sources or 
belief?” 

" Certainly not: belief may ori¬ 
ginate from numerous causes^for 
instance, from the retention of what 
has been shewn to us by expemnee.” 

It is upon that very cavijie that 
1 ground my belief in the re-ajppear- 
ance of the forms of the dead. 

** Then you are a believer? But 
do you think that the testiinoDy of 
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anot1ier*8 experience can overcome 
the improbability of the alleged in« 
stances—especially since the pretend¬ 
ed beholders of apparitions are ge¬ 
nerally weak and ignorant peTsonSj 
and likely to be the subjects of de¬ 
lusion 

” Passing over,” answered my op¬ 
ponent, the incorrectness of your 
statement, and the sophism of the 
argument you would insinuate, your 
observation is founded on an assump¬ 
tion unauthorized by any expression 
of mine." 

** But where—^how ? 

" When 1 spoke of experience, I 
said nothing to confine it to the ex¬ 
perience of others, consequently tes¬ 
timony is not of the question.” 

“ You do not, surely,” I answered, 
** proceed upon your own experi¬ 
ence? 


terwardsu 1 know that I felt no 
doubt of the truth of what my com¬ 
panion had asserted ; on the contra¬ 
ry, 1 did not even revolve it as a 
thing whose reality was to be estab¬ 
lished, but thougnt and acted upon 
it as a settled truth. Yet I had only 
his bare word for so wonderful, anil 
apparently incredible a tale. He was 
a stranger to me, and our connection 
arose from one of the most common¬ 
place casualties of life—the meeting 
in a coflFee-room. So it was,^ how¬ 
ever—I believed implicitly in what I 
had heard. 

I retired to bed—'sleep I had none, 
unless a,disturbed and feverish dozing 
can be so called ; the image of rny 
new acquaintance was constantly 
before my eyes, and phantoin-like 
shapes seemed to float around ino. 
1 tossed about unrefreshed, and full 


There was a half sort of smile on 
his features, as he replied to my 
question, “ Why not ?” 

1 started with surprise. 

You have been favoured, then, 
with a communication with the world 


of spirits ?” f 
I have.” 


of anxiety—I strained my eyes in 
looking for day-light, and when, 
after a lapse of, as it appeared, of 
many hours, 1 caught a glimmering 
of the sky, I sprung from my restless 
couch, dressed myself, and rousing 
the servants to let me out, rushed 
into the street. 


When—where—how ?” 

**The narration would be tedious,” 
he replied; “ if your inclination 
lead you, you shall yourself know as 
much as 1 do.” 

That is to say, you possess the 
power of calling these mysterious 
existences to the sight of yourself 
and others ?'” 

Come and see,” was his reply ; 
and leaving his chair, he seemed 
about to depart. He lingered, as if 
waiting for me to accompany him. 

1 feigned a laugh, and said, that 
my faith in his power was not so 
firm as to induce me to leave the 
house at so late an hour.” 

True,” answered the stranger ; 

it grows late—His past midnight— 
ou are doubtless remaining here, and 
will therefore bid you farewell— 
and bowing with geeut politeness, 
he was gone before 1 could speak to 
detain him. 

A strange and fretting discontent 
seizedaglfe; 1 was vezea that I had 
let hiii(i4epart, and lamented that 1 
had lost such an opportunity erf ex¬ 
tending mj knowledge beyond the 
limits of the visible world. It may 
appear singular—^it did bo to me 


Why 1 did so I cannot tell; and 
this reflection immediately struck 
me, that 1 had but small chance of 
discovering a man whose name, situa¬ 
tion, and place of residence, 1 was 
wholly ignorant of, by running 
through the streets before day-light, 
and v^en scarce a soul was abroad, 
save some whose rencounter might 
prove neither desirable nor safe. 

The sun rose, and cast a pale and 
sicklv glare through the vapour 
which covered the city, and hung in 
dim masses around the buildings. 
The air was exceeding raw and cold, 
the pavement was wet, and covered 
with filth of every description. I'he 
houses, all shut up, looked dismal 
and repelling. Every thing seemed 
squalid, meagre, and ungainly, and 
1 felt forcibly that execrable sensa¬ 
tion arising from-But my readers 

know the feeling, doubtless, better 
than I can describe it 

I counted the lingering minutes, till 
my ears were at length relieved by 
the welcome of arUsans and labourers 
preparing for their daily occupation ; 
Gountrymeu from the ac(joining su¬ 
burbs made their appearance with 
their asses laden with fruit and ve- 
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gctables. A city-like din began to 
arise, and the depression of tny spi¬ 
rits bcj^an to disappear, or at least to 
diminish, as the stir and bustle in¬ 
creased. 

1 paced round the city ivith eager 
steps, examining every countenance 1 
met, and searching, though in vain, 
for the stranger of the preceding 
night. I blamed my own carelessness 
in not ascertaining his name, and 
hastened back to the hotel, to inquire 
from the waiters who he was. Of 
this, however^ they knew as little as 
myself—they only remembered hav. 
ing occasionally seen him, but with 
his name, or any other particulars 
which could guide me in my search, 
they were unacquainted. 1 hastily 
dispatched iny breakfast, and again 
commenced my wanderings. 

At length, wlien the eage ness of 
my researches had wearied a.vl irri¬ 
tated me, as l«was crossing, in great 
haste, one of the squares, I ran 
against some one, and upon turning 
round to apologise, found my labours 
at an end. 

'' You are not the first,” said the 
stranger, half-laughing, and seeming 
fully aware that he was the object of 
luy pursuit, “ who has looked dili¬ 
gently for a something that lay just 
before him at the time.” 

I felt, I know not why, half- 
ashamed of acknowleddng the cause 
for which I had sought him. 1 re¬ 
counted to him the history of my 
rambles, and we talked on different 
subjects. 

‘‘ And so,” said he at length, upon 
- a pause occurring in the conversa¬ 
tion, you have risen before day, 
and run about till noon, to find a 
man with whom, when found, you 
have no business but to tell him how 
diligently you have looked for him.” 

1 blushed and hesitated; he smiled 
as he spoke, and this increased my 
confusion. 

“ Excuse me,” 1 said; I have 
other business.” 

. Indeed ! Pardon my freedom ; 
but had we not better des]^tcb it 
without delay ? You will mlowme 
to inquire the nature of it ?** 

“ To tell the truth,” I replied, ” I 
hare been thinking, since 1 saw you 
last, of the subject which jhen form¬ 
ed the ground of our discourse#” 

“ Oh! I remember it was of the 


re-appearance of the dead,—of ghosts, 
—‘of those subtle intelligences which 
accommodate themselves to shapes,— 
unite with sounds,—present Uicm- 
selves in odours,—infuse thcmaelves 
in savours,—deceive the senses, and 
the very understanding.' lYas it not 
80 ? What think you of St. Austin's 
description ? Is not the holy father a 
strong authority for our side of the 
question ?” 

“ The fathers of the church were 
men, and not infallible. Hut our 
talk was of the existences you speak 
of.” 

I made an offer to you at the 
time, which you rejected,^' said he. 

“ Is it too Late to avail myself of 
it even now }—cannot the error be 
retrieved ?” 

On one condition.” 

** Name it.” 

“ That when you have seen what 
I have to exhibit, you will ask no 
uestions concerning my search. 1 
emand this,” be added, “ more for 
your own sake, than to gratify any 
disposition of my own- I wish not 
to conceal knowledge^ where the pro¬ 
mulgation of it can benefit the world ; 
that which 1 peculiarly possess is a 
curse rather than a blessing.” 

The manner in which this was 
said disposed me to think favourably 
of the speaker. I felt convinced he 
was sincere. I made the promise re¬ 
quired of me, and taking his arm, I 
walked with him to the house wlierc 
he informed me he lodged. 

He led me into a small room, 
plainly, though not inelegantly, fur¬ 
nished. A moderate-sized bookcase, 
with shelves, well filled with antique- 
looking volumes, formed the most 
prominent among its accommoda¬ 
tions. There was nothing placed to 
be seen, no ostentation of science, 
nothing but what the apartment of 
any private man would have exhi¬ 
bited. 

We so naturally associate the idea 
of darkness, and seasons of solitudo 
and stillness, with that of the visions 
of the deceased, that 1 was astonish¬ 
ed, when, after we had been seateil a 
short time, my companiiMI faked if 1 
was prepared to name tile person 1 
most wished to see ? I communica¬ 
ted my thoughts to him. He an¬ 
swered, 

AIL times are alike to me, and a 
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spiritual existent knows not the dis¬ 
tinction of light or darkness. We 
will therefore postpone it; speak 
when you wish me to fulfil my pro¬ 
mise; and, in the mean while, we 
will pass the time by looking over a 
few of my favourite authorsand 
he unlocked, as he spoke, the glass- 
doors that sheltered his volumes. He 
spoke of the authors that we opened 
like a scholar and a man of feeling. 
I was delighted with his remarks, 
and had almost forgot the object 
which had led me there, when the 
deepening tinge of the sunbeams 
shining through the casement warn¬ 
ed me of the approach of evening. 1 
was ashamed of having so long de¬ 
layed, fearful of the imputation of 
irresolution. I shut the book I held, 
and looked at my unknown acquaint¬ 
ance. A look was enough for him. 

Be it so,” said he; “ name the 
individual, and he shall appear." 

We were arrived at a crisis—a 
fearful one I felt it. The firmness, 
which a moment before 1 flattered 
myself that I possessed, vanished at 
the near apprpach of the moment 
which should place me in contact 
with a being of another nature, one, 
too, whom, of all the creatures of the 
earth, I had known, and loved, and 
cherished. 1 felt a fearful oppression 
of the heart, roy limbs were chill 
and trembling, and the power of 
speech well nigh deserted me. 

My conductor observed my confu¬ 
sion, and begged to defer the experi¬ 
ment, or to abandon it, if 1 wished, 
altogether. I refused to postpone it, 
and summoning aU my strength, 1 
loosed the bonds that enchained my 
tongue, and spoke the name of the 
dead. 

Oh God ! 1 spoke her name, and 
she sat before me as when on earth 
—as beautiful, and those eyes so 
deeply dark, shining upon me with 
all the gentle fire, the fond affection 
that illumined them in her days of 
youth and earthly blessedness. 1 
strove in vain to touch her band, to 
feel if what I saw was indeed my— 

1 dare not write the word,—or but a 
dream—a Vision; and the face smiled 
a roelan^oly smile, and the eyes 
shone, and the lips moved,—she 

r ke I—1 felt that voice again ; 1 
leked her name—my eyes were 
blind—^my limbs were nerveless, but 


my ears still for a moment drank in 
the heaven of that sound, as 1 feli, 
void of sense and consciousness, to the 
earth. 

1 was still lying on the spot where 
1 had dropped down, when 1 reco¬ 
vered, and found myself alone. Of 
the stranger who had conducted me 
there 1 could perceive no trace, and 
T endeavoured in vain to remember 
what pan he had taken in the scene 
which had so strongly afPected me. 1 
had some recollection of his raising 
his hand to his eyes, apd moving his 
lips like a man absorbed in deep me¬ 
ditation ; but of the time or manner 
of his exit 1 could form no conjecture. 

1 left the room, and descended into 
a garden by which the house was al¬ 
most surrounded. The blush of tlie 
sky above me, deepening, as it neared 
to the skirts of the horizon, to a glow 
as of a burning furnace, that lent to 
every pale-leafed flower and wander¬ 
ing rivulet a tinge of its own ricli 
hue,—the mellow song of lingering 
birds,—a*nd the full, coo], exquisite 
freshness of the air, all 6])oke the 
eloquence of evening, and cast a veil 
of melancholy placidity over the 
troubled feelings with which 1 w^as 
agitated. 

1 leaned against a lime-tree, and 
looked round on the peacefulness of 
Nature^ My thoughts were with 
other and happier times,—my medi¬ 
tations were sad, but not bitter,— 
there was one image bad been pain¬ 
fully recalled to my memory, and a 
thousand fond associations started up 
and played around the recollection. 

I was startled from a reverie like 
this by the sound of an approaching 
footstep. It was a servant of the 
house, who delivered me a letter, 
which 1 read as follows:— 

I have performed my under¬ 
taking ; do you remember the obli¬ 
gation of my promise ? It is near to 
impossible that we shall ever meet 
again. If it should happen other¬ 
wise, remember you are to make no 
inquiries. Speak no word of this to . 
any one,—forget what has been, and 
be content. Your friend — 

1 was dissatisfied and uneasy. I 
inquired after him, but could obtain 
no information of his name, occupa¬ 
tion, or residence. The people with 
whom he lodged either knew or 
would discover nothing. He came 
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occasionally, they said, for a month 
or two, and then departed. His books 
and furniture remained there, but he 
dwelt in the house not more than a 
third part of the year. Mystery 
seemed completely to enshroud him. 


—a mystery which has remained 
uncleared to this time, for 1 have 
neither seen nor heard tidings of the 
stranger since. 

1 left Mantua the day but one fol¬ 
lowing, and returned to England. 


SKETCHES OF THE EAULY HISTORY OP THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP THE 

CHURCH OF SCOTLANU. 


No, 

The SixtbJIGeneral Assembly sat 
on the twenty-iifth, and three follow¬ 
ing days of Jiinc 1563. The meet¬ 
ings of this Court had hitherto been 
held at Edinburgh ; but this Assem¬ 
bly convened at Perth, or, as it was 
sometimes called, St. John’s Town. 
The particular place of meeting is not 
specified; but it is mentioned, that 
the First Session was opened with 
prayer by Mr John Willock. After 
trial had been ^aken of Superintend¬ 
ents and Ministers, agreeably to an 
order formerly laid down, Knox re¬ 
ported the proceedings of theCommis- 
sioners in the case of Paul Methven, 
and rendered up the Commission 
which had been given by the As¬ 
sembly for that purpose. The par¬ 
ticulars of this case were noticed in a 
former sketch, and need not now be 
repeated. 

The Assembly next proceeded to 
make arrangements for planting Kirks 
in those districts which were desti¬ 
tute of the ordinances of the reformed 
religion. For this purpose, com¬ 
missions were given, both in this and 
the other Sessions of the Assembly, 
to tbe Superintendents and other 
leading Ministers. These commis¬ 
sions were generally declared to be 
only for one year, and authorized 
those who held them to admit Minis¬ 
ters, Exhorters, Readers, Elders, and 
J>eacons, and to place Schoolmasters. 

In this Session, Mr John Ruther¬ 
ford, Principal of St. Salvator’s Col¬ 
lege at St. Andrew's, complained that 
Mr John Balfour usurped the office 
of the Ministry at Cults, without 
being duly admitted; and offered, 
as the Church belonged to him as 
Principal, to discharge the duties of 
it according to his ability. The 
complaint was heard, his offer was 
accepted, and Rutherford, in pre¬ 
sence of the Assembly, took upon 
himself the office of the Minister of 


VI. 

Cults. Balfour, according to Cal- 
derwood, (Large MS., Vol. I., p. 
805,) was placed in an obscurer con¬ 
gregation, according to the measure 
of his gifts. 

It is impossible to pass over this 
case without remarking how little it 
is in accordance with some represen¬ 
tations which have lately been set 
forth upon this subject. With regard 
to the general measure of uniting two 
or mure ecclesiastical offices in one 
person, there may be much room for 
difference of opinion. But it has boeu 
argued, that every such union is in 
direct opposition to the spirit of our 
ecclesiastical constitution, atid is to 
be denounced as a mbnstrous inno¬ 
vation, from the very mention of 
which our first Reformers would 
have started back with horror. Our 
first Reformers, however, do nut 
seem to have had that pure and uii- 
roixed hatred of pluralities which 
has been ascribed to them by Kume 
of their admiring successors. They 
took great pains (although not with 
complete success) to prevent the 
union of civil and ecclesiastical offices 
in the same person; and several of 
the cases and enactments which have 
been quoted as condemning plurali¬ 
ties in toto, refer merely to this kind 
of union, or rather confusion, of 
offices. Even when there was no 
direct conjunction of a secular and 
an ecclesiastical office. Ministers were 
enjoined to beware of intermeddling 
too much with worldly affairs. But 
if they occupied themselves with the 
proper duties of their profession, 
they were not prevented from hold¬ 
ing more offices than one* It may 
be said, perhaps, that thia^eration 
of pluralitiea was, at that time, 
absmutely necessary* And in some 
cases it certainly was so. In the 
Second Session of this same Aa- 
aemblyi - it was agreed to supplicate 
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tbe Queen and Council, that where 
two or three Parishes were situated 
within a convenient distance, they 
should be united under one Minister, 
and assemble in one Church. The 
reasons assigned for this measure 
were, becaiis the rare number of 
Ministers suifercth not cverie Kirk 
to have a scverall Minister, and the 
Binalness of the Parishes requires not 
the same.” These reasons, however, 
do not apply to the case of Cults. 
Mr John Balfour was not declared 
incapable of the ofHce of the minis¬ 
try. lie was only removed to a 
place more suitable to his qualiHca- 
tions. Tbe claim and offer of Mr 
John Rutherford were acknowledged 
and accepted ; yet it would be diffi¬ 
cult to shew, that the distance be¬ 
twixt Cults and St. Andrew’s was 
less on the S5th of June 1463 
than it is now, or that the duties 
of the Principal of St. Salvator’s 
were lighter then thap they are at 
present. 

It would appear, that, about tliis 
time, it was very common for parties 
to marry by private contract, as tbe 
Assembly, in the Second Session, 
declared all such contracts to be in¬ 
valid, till the contractors submitted 
to discipline, as breakers of good or¬ 
der, and offensive to tbe church. 

To all who are minutely acquaint¬ 
ed with the history of the Scottish 
Church, the difference betwixt Su¬ 
perintendents and Bishops must be 
very obvious. If any additional il¬ 
lustration were wanted, it might be 
drawn from the fact, that so long as 
Superintendents existed, the ordinary 
Ministers, so far from regarding them 
as a distinct or superior order in the 
Church, were verv reluctant to sub¬ 
mit to them, in the exercise of the 
powers committed to them by the 
Assembly* It was ordained, in this 
Session, that any persons aggrieved 
by the sentence of the Minister, 
Elders, and Deacons, of their church, 
might appeal, within ten days, to 
the Superintendent and Synodal Con. 
vention. A farther appeal might be 
taken, ^thin ten days, from the Su- 
perinteOd^t and Synodal Conven¬ 
tion, to the next General Assembly, 
whose sentence should be final.' If 
the Appellant failed to justify his 
appeal, the Superintendent and Sy- 
mAal Convenuon might, besides ex¬ 


penses to the other party, inflict a 
pecuniary penalty, to be paid to the 
poor of the parish in which the cause 
originated. The Assembly, if the 
appeal was not sustained before 
them, might appoint another penalty, 
to be applied in the same way. 

In this Session it was also enacted, 
that the teachers of youth, both in 
and out of Universities, should be 
such as profesGsd tbe reformed faith ; 
and that they who refused to do so 
should be removed from their offices. 
It was also appointed, that some 
order should be taken for the support 
of poor scholars. 

The Parliament which met im¬ 
mediately before the Assembly pass¬ 
ed several Acts highly beneficial to 
the Reformers. Of these the most 
important, perhaps, was the act of 
oblivion for all things done against 
the Sovereign since tbe year 1558. 
With this act, however, the Assem¬ 
bly, as a Court, had nothing to do. 
By another Acf of the same Parlia¬ 
ment, it was ordained that the Lords 
of Secret Council should take steps 
for '' upholding and rcparelling of 
Paroche Kirks and Kirk-yairds.” 
In reference to this Act, the Assem¬ 
bly appointed the Superintendents to 
see that all churches within their 
bounds should receive such repairs 
as might be necessary ; and, in case 
of neglect or disobedience, they were 
to make complaint to the Secret 
Council. 

The Parliament had also ordained 
that Ministers should be put in pos¬ 
session of tbe manses at their respec¬ 
tive Churches, or, if the manse was 
set in tack, that a reasonable and 
sufficient house in the neighbourhood 
of the Church should be built by 
' those who had the manse in tack. 
The Comptroller, the Justice Clerk, 
and the Clerk Register, being present 
in this Session, promised to grant let¬ 
ters of execution upon this point to 
all Ministers, and cause them to be 
executed without expense. 

In distributing, the patrimony of 
the Church, tbe incumbents were 
allowed to retain two parts, while a 
third part was paid to the Queen, from 
which the Stipends of the Ministers 
were assigned. The Queen, however, 
took upon her to remit the payment 
of their thirds to such beneficed per¬ 
sons as she wished to favour or con- 
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ciliatc. Lest the IMinlsters should 
suffer by the reiniBsiuns^ the Comp¬ 
troller was requested to assume^ out 
of the thirds of such benefices as were 
remitted by the Queen, so much as 
might sufficiently sustain the Minis¬ 
ters. This measure was to have 
effect as well for the time past as for 
the time to come. But it was not to 
be put in execution upon the thirds 
which bad been remitted to Univer¬ 
sities. 

While the Assembly thus endea¬ 
voured to provide - for the indepen¬ 
dence and usefulness of the Ministers, 
it was also attempted to add to their 
comfort, by relieving them from du¬ 
ties quite at variance with the purity 
of their profession and character. 
Supplication was appointed to be 
made for constituting Judges in every 
province, to take cognizance in cases 
of adultery. 

The Third ^Session of this Assem¬ 
bly opened with a resolution which 
calls for some illustration and remark. 
It was ordained That no Work 
^ould be sett furtli in Print, or pub¬ 
lished in Writt, tuiching Religion 
or Doctrine, before it be presented to 
the Superintendent of the Diocie, 
revised and approved be him, and 
such as he sail call of the most 
learned within his Bounds; and if 
they, or anie of them, doubt in anic 
point, so that they cannot resolve 
clccrlie in the same, they sail pro¬ 
duce the said work to the Generali 
Assotublic, where Order sal be taken 
for Resolution of the said Doubt." 

From the mention which is made 
in this enactment of publishing in 
writ, it is plain that printing had not 
yet become common in Scotland. So 
far back as 1507, a licence was grant¬ 
ed to “Walter Chepman and*An¬ 
drew Myllar,burgesBeBof Edinburgh, 
for bringing home a printer's press, 
with all stuff belonging thereto." 
Tile only productions of this press 
which remain, are a Collection 
of Miscellaneous Pieces, and the 
Aberdeen Breviary, ^fhe Miscella¬ 
neous Pieces were published in 1508, 
and the only copy in the country is 
in the Advocate’s Library. The 
Aberdeen Breviary appears in two 
parts—the former in 1509 and the 
latter in 1510. Complete copies of 
the work are very rare; but there is 
one in the University Library at 
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Edinburgh. The next Scots prir.lrr 
seems to have been Thomas llavid- 
son, who is described as “ a north- 
land man, borne on the water of 
Die.” He printed Bellcndcn's Trans¬ 
lation of Boethius, in 1536 or 1537, 
and the Acts of Parliament in 15i0, 
and following years. Mr Robert 
Alexander, who was Pedagogue to 
the Earl of Errol, is said to hav(*'set 
forth in print, about the year 1540, 
a work on Scottish metre, entitled 
“ My Lord's Testament.” Lord 
Errol is known to have had many of 
the most “ comfortable passages" 
of the New Testament by In art, and 
to have taken pleasure in reciting 
them toothers: and it is not impro¬ 
bable that this work of Alexanders 
may have taken its niuneirom being 
a metrical version of these pus^nges. 
That singular production, the “Com¬ 
plaint of Scotland," seemH to have 
been printed at St. Andrew's in 154H 
or 1549. The preamble an Act 
passed by the Parliament which met 
at Edinburgh in February 1551, 
states, that there ivcrc then “ divers 
Prentaris in the Reahne, that du>lic 
and continuallic prentit biikis.” Few 
of these “ bukis,” however, have 
come down to us. Archbishop Ha¬ 
milton's Catechism was priiilcd at 
St. Andrew's in 155*3, but has not 
the name of the printer. Knox’s 
“ Faythfull Admonition," &c., hears 
to have been “ Imprinted at Kuly- 
kow, the 20th day of Julii 15it." 
This place is probably meant ibr 
Kelso, but it is doubtful wlietlier 
the book was actually printed in 
Scotland. Cockburn's Meditation on 
the Lord's Prayer was printed at 
St. Andrew's by John Scot in 1555. 
In 1558 Ninian Winzet began to 
set forth his pieces in defence of the 
Catholic faith. And Keith seems to 
think (History of Scotland, p. 524) 
that this resolution of the Assembly, 
which has led to these notices, was 
prompted by the impression which 
was produced by the publications of 
Winzet. The policy of the measure, 
however, cannot be defended or ex¬ 
cused by the circumstandefi which led 
to it. The Reformers, it it true, in 
asserting a claim to review all works 
i^n religion, were claiming no more 
than what the Catholics had done 
before, and both Protesunts and Ca¬ 
tholics have done since. But the 
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struggle fer religious liberty, from 
which they had scarcely emerged, 
should have led them to exercise 
more toleration towards the opinions 
and priitciples of others, and to place 
more contidence in the truth and 
stability of their own. 

In this Session, the Superintend¬ 
ents of An^s and Fife were desired 
to draw me towns of Dundee and 
St. Johnston to an agreement.^’ These 
were both very ancient burghs, with 
peculiar and extensive privileges. 
Some time before this, disputes be¬ 
tween them, as to precedence and 
other matters, had been keenly agi¬ 
tated. Boethius, who was a native 
of Dundee, asserts in his Chronicles, 
that the ancient town of Perth had 
been overflowed by the river, and 
that the town, as it stood in his day, 
was not of great antiquity. There is 
no good evidence, however, in sup¬ 
port of this; and it is not impossible 
that the partiality of Boethius, as a 
native of J Dundee, may have led him 
to give more importance to the sup¬ 
position than it really merited. The 
efforts of the ^Superintendents seem 
at this time to have been ineffectual ; 
or if they succeeded in quieting the 
difference which then existed, ano¬ 
ther soon broke out ; for in Birrers 
Diary, under the year 1667, is the 
following entry :—Ye Regent raid 
to yc Parliament Hous, and ves much 
troubled to compose these two turbu¬ 
lent towns of Perth and Dundee/' 
Flxoept the granting of commis¬ 
sions to plant Kirks, and to consider 
cases of complaint and appeal, the 
only other business of any impor¬ 
tance which was transacted in this 
Session, or indeed in this Assembly, 
was the reversal of a sentence which 
had been passed so far back as 1£34, 
against James Hamilton, of Kinca- 
vell. Sheriff of Linlithgow, He was 
brother 'to the famous Patrick Ha¬ 
milton, the proto-martyr of the Scot¬ 
tish Reformation. In August 1534 
he and his ^ster Catherine were 
summoned before the Bishop of Ross, 
who sat in die Abbey of Holyrood- 
house as Commissioner for the Arch¬ 
bishop Qf St. Andrew's, to answer a 
charge of heresy. According to Cal- 
derwood, (large MS. Vol. 1. p. 96.) 
the King advised Hamilton to leave 
the country, as, in the event of his 
Jbeing convicted# the royal favour 


could not save him. He therefore 
fled ; and in his absence was con¬ 
demned as a heretic, and had his pro¬ 
perty confiscated. His sister com¬ 
peared, and being charged with 
maintaining,'' that works could not 
save," a long reasoning betwixt her 
and Mr John Spens, a lawyer, en¬ 
sued, which she concluded in these 
words, ** Work heir, wmrk there, 
what kind of working is all this ? 1 
know perfectlye, that no kind of 
workes can save me, but dnlie the 
workes of Christ, my Lord and Savi¬ 
our." The King, (James the V.,) 
whowaspre8ent,hearing these words, 
** turned him about and laughed, and 
called her unto him, and caused her 
to recant, becaus she was his aunt; 
and 60 she escaped." 

Some years after this, James Ha¬ 
milton obtained from the Pope a 
remission of the sentence which had 
been pronounced against him. In 
the Parliament which met at Edin¬ 
burgh in the month of August 1546, 

My Lord Governor and thre cstatis 
adinittit the bull and process of 
pardoun, and remitt grantit and 
gevin to James Haroiltoun, sumtyme 
of Kyncavill, be the Papis Halines 
and his deligatis—without prejudice 
of the Quenis grace ryt, and partis 
havand interest thairto." Against this 
admission by the Parliament a pro¬ 
test was entered in the name of James 
Hamilton, son and heir of Sir James 
Hamilton of Finnert,who liad died in 
possession of the lands of Kincavill, 
and others. In like manner, when 
the Assembly declared the articles, 
upon which the Sberififof Linlithgow 
had been condemned, to be good 
and godly," and that he should be 
restored to his honour, fame, and 
digrrity," James Gibb of Carrudder 
compeared, and protested, that this 
declaration sould not be prejudi¬ 
cial! to him and his rights whatso¬ 
ever." But what interest he^had 
does not appear. 

No roll of the members remains; but 
it would appear that this was not a 
frequent Assembly; for, in the fourth 
and last Session, the Superintendents 
were instructed to warne the Shires, 
Townes, and Parish-Kirks, to send 
their Commissioners in times cum- 
ing." It would also appear, that not 
only burghs, but also shires, were re¬ 
presented in our early Assemblies* 
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m'culi.och's prkliminaey discourse ok fomtxcak, ecokomv *- 

To define, with sufficient clearness and precision, the nature and objects of 
a given science—to discriniinate the particular species of evidence to be em¬ 
ployed in conducting its investigations—to trace> historicallv, the successive 
Bte^ by which its demonstrated truths have been gradually disentangled 
from the false theories or pernicious prejudices with which they were origU 
naliy combined, and at length consolidated into the form of a scicnce^to 
point out the practical importance of these truths, in regard to the great in¬ 
terests of society and the well-being of the human race—to exhibit a concise 
and perspicuous outline of the principles of the science as it actually exists, 
as well as of the process of inquiry by which they have been evolved—in a 
word, to brin^ at once within the field of the mental telescope a great de¬ 
partment of human knowledge, and to give us a correct idea of its extent 
and^ limits, together with the diflbrent olnects they comprehend, is a task 
which is only competent to minds of a high order, trained to habits of 
severe, unbending application,—almost exclusively devoted to that one ob* 
ject,—and profoundly conversant with the contributions and discoveries of 
preceding inquirers, whether confined to the illustration of particular parts, 
or to the improvement and more perfect arrangement of the whole. Nor 
will our estimate of the difficulty of such a task be lessened by reflecting on 
the extent an^ variety of acquirement necessary to its successful perfor¬ 
mance. The truths connectea with a given science, however isolattHl and 
detached they may be, require to be carefully and diligently explored, be¬ 
cause, when brought in apposition, they have not only an affinity, or a sort of 
elective attraction for one another, but invariably involve other truths, which 
may be deduced from them as necessary consequences, and at the same time 
enable the scientific historian to ascertain and fix the successive amounts of 
the investigations and discoveries of the different cultivators of the science* 
Hence, he must be deeply and familiarly acquainted with the labours of 
those who have devoted themselves to the improvement of the science of 
the rise and progress of which he proposes to exhibit a sketch ; he must be 
competent to trace it from its infancy to its actual maturity, and, as ho pro¬ 
ceeds to separate the individual truths brought forward, from the erroneous 
theories, partial views, misconceptions, and prejudices, in which, peradven- 
ture, they may have been smothered, be must take into account the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances which gave rise to the errors he detects, or which pre¬ 
vented the cultivators of the science from following out to their consequences 
the important truths upon which they accidentally stumbled; he must exer¬ 
cise the utmost patience and discrifnination, in ascertaining and allotting to 
each his due; and he must never lose sight of his main object, namely, to 
pursue the stream of improvement, noting each tributary accession it receives, 
yet carefully preserving under the view the whole of its course, from the 
point at which he commenced his researches, to that where he is ultimately 
to finish his survey. In such a record, the history of error will make a more 
prominent figure than that of truth, and will not be the least instructive 
part of the performance; for, paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
certain, that a faithful exposition of the errors which have at diffisrent times 
arrested the progress of science, is one of the surest methods ef promoting 
its future advancement.and improvement. 

We regard Mr McCulloch's Preliminary ** Discourse on the Rise, Pro¬ 
gress, Peculiar Olriects, and Importance of Political Economy,” as fulfilling 
me conditions we nave now specified, and as a very valuable contribution to 
that science of which he is known to be so great a master. In the abort 
compass of little more than a hundred pages, he has not only defined tha 
objects of Ike science—^pointed out the species of evidence on which it la 


* A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, PecoUar Objects, and Importance of Political 
Economy s containing an Outline of a Course of Lectures ou tbs Principles and Doc« 
trines of that Science. Edinburgh s^Archibsld Constable & Co* 1S24« 
vox.. XV. ^ B 
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founded—unfolded the principal theories which have been formed to ex¬ 
plain its phenomena—shown in what respects it differs from the cognate 
sciences of Politics and Statistics with which it is sometimes confouh<ied^ 
demonstrated the importance of its study to all classes of society—and ex¬ 
plained the particular mode followed by him in teaching it in his public 
and private classes; but he has, at the same time, interspersed his Discourse 
with so much sound and valuable criticism on the works of the great mas¬ 
ters of the science, carefully discriminating between the oontribttdotis they 
have made to its advancement, and the errors into which, fh)m various canses, 
they have fallen, and enriched it with so much curious and useful learning, 
that it cannot fail to be regarded as a most acceptable present, and to be 
perused with advantage by those who are commencing, as weU as by those 
who have already made considerable progress in the study of Political Eco¬ 
nomy. Not content with statements of a vague and general" character, he 
contrives to combine with the enunciation of principles a brief but satis¬ 
factory view of the evidence on which they are founded, and to fortify the 
conviction which that evidence is calculated to produce by apposite and fe¬ 
licitous illustrations. His style is, as it ought to be, simple, clear, and 
logical; equally removed from the afiected sententious brevity aimed at 
by some writers on the one hand, and from fatiguing amplification and 
redundancy on the other. Hence he arrests and carries along with him 
the attention of the reader, whose mind is enchained to the subject of the 
Discourse, without being for an instant diverted by the medium through 
which the author's statements, expositions, and reasonings, are conveyed; or 
startled by misplaced attempts at fine writing, when he expects only to be 
made acquaintea with the progress of truth, and conducted, stfm by step, to 
a satisfactory conception of the actual state of the science. Tfafii, doubtless, 
is very hi^h praise; but we are mistaken, if the speciraeiif we are about to 
produce will nbt more than justify the well-weigned encomiums which wc 
have deemed it a duty to the author to pronounce. 

I. The object of Political Economy ** is to point out the means by 
which the industry of man may be rendered most productive of those ne¬ 
cessaries, comforts, and enjoyments, which constitute wealth ; to ascertain 
the proportions in which this wealth is divided among the different classes 
of the community, and the mode in which it may be most advantageously 
consumed/* Hence the science is intimately connected with all me best 
interests of society; it comes home to the every-day occupations and busi¬ 
ness of mankind ; its deductions are all of a nature essentially practical; 
and if the doctrines it teaches be well founded, their tendency must be, to 
improve the condition, and add to the comfort and happiness of the human 
race. “ The consumption of wealth is indispensable to existence ;** but the 
eternal law of Providence has decreed, that man must earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and that the hand eff the diligent alone maketh rich. 
This twofold necessity, which renders the production of wealth a constant 
and principal object of the exertions of the vast m^ority of mankind, has 
overcome our natural aversion to labour, and armed the hand of industry 
with that unconquerable aeal and patience, which enable it to surmount the 
greatest obstacles, and to achieve the most remarkable conquests. But 
fince wealth is indispensable to existence, to say nothing of comfort, and 
aince the desire to acquire is sufficient to subdue the natural indolence of 
mankind, to induce them to encounter the moat imminent hazards, 
and submit to the greatest privations, the science vAich teaches the 
means by which its acquisition may be most etBecinaSly promoted—by which 
we may be enabled to obtain the greatest possible amount of wealth with 
the leasLpossible difficulty, must certainly deserve to be carefully studied 
and mratsted.** To place this plain and obvious conclusion in the clearest 
light, it is only necessaij to add, that the prices of all sorts of commodities, 
the profits of the manufacturer and the merchant, the rent of the landlord, 
the warn of the day-labourer, the incidence and effect of taxes, to say no¬ 
thing the functions of monev, and the dlfibrent laws and r^;ulations 
wdiiw are meant to a^t agriculture and commerce, dl dep«id on princi- 
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pies which the science of Political Economy can alone ascertain and eluci¬ 
date. Nor is this all. The acquisition of wealth is not merely necessary 
because it affords the means of subsistence, but because, without it, society 
must remain in a state of comparative barbarisoi. This may be easily de¬ 
monstrated. Where the mind is constantly occupied in providing for the 
immediate wants of the body, in other words, where wealth has not been 
amaued, no leisure remains for its culture; the intellectual part of our na¬ 
ture is neglected in the all-enCTOssing care of providing for ita animal wants.; 
the people are mere hewers of wood and drawers of water; and their views, 
sentimentsy and feelings, become consequently contracted, selffib, and sor¬ 
did. Hence,'' as our author well remarks, the acquisition of wealth ia 
not durable merely as the means of procuring direct and immediate gra- 
tificaUons, but m being indispensably necessary to the advancement of so¬ 
ciety in civilization and reffneipent. Without the tranquillity and leisure 
afforded by the possession of accumulated wealth, those speculative and 
elegant studies, which expand and enlarge our views, purify our taste, and 
raise us higher in the scale of being, can never be successfully prosecuted. 
It is certain, indeed, that the comparative barbarism and refinement of na¬ 
tions depend more upon the comparative amount of their wealth than upon 
any other circumstance. A poor people are never refined^ nor a rich iteople 
ever barbarous^ 


Having shown that the possession of wealth is thus indispensable, not 
merely to in^vidual existence and comfort, but to the advancement of na¬ 
tions in civilization, our author next endeavours to account for tile nmiark- 
able fact, that so few cfifbrts have been made to investigate its sources, and 
that the study of Political Economy should not even yet be considered as 
forming a principal part in a comprehensive system of education. This strange 
neglect of so^UBefui and important a branch of general knowledge he traces 
to the prejudices prevalent at the time when our Universitiea were establish¬ 
ed. At that period, the clergy Were almost the sole posaessors of the little 
knowledge then in existence, and in framing schemes of education, natu¬ 
rally accommodated them to their own professional pursuits. The learned 
languages, logic, rhetoric, scholastic theology, and civil law, comprised the 
whole course of study ; the prejudices of the Greeks and Romans against 
commerce, manufactures, and luxury, had descended with unabated force; 
no one pretended to have any clear, comprehensive ideas, concerning the 
sources of national opulence, happiness, and prosperity ; and to have ap¬ 
pointed professors to explain the principles of commerce, or the means by 
which labour might be rendered most productive, would have been con- 
aidered as degrading to the dignity of science, or perhaps as ministering to 
the vice of luxury, which long condnued a favourite topic of clerical decla¬ 
mation. These prejudices, tnken in conjunction with the limited inter¬ 
course which then subsisted between diffbrent nations, serve to account 
the late rise of tliis science, and the little attention paid to it, up to a very 
recent period. Its importance, however, is now so universally ackuow- 



fects in the original constitution of which all the science and liberality of 
this enlightened age have not yet been able to rectify. Unhappily, nr^naiee, 
and a preposterous and monkish attachment to what has been eatahUihed in 
ages of comparative darkness snd ignorance, are nowhere more jMwerful and 
unassailable thaptiu the seats of learning, many of wbidi are all but herme¬ 
tically sealed agl^st every branch of w^ce and lAilosophy which the pro¬ 
gress of discovery and investigation has brou^t toli^t since the period when 
they were endowed. It was not till about the year 1805 that the of Bacon 

superset that of Aristotle in one of the principal seminaries of tjjlfo South, 
and that the great instrument by which Nevrion e^ted his discoveries was 
taught and explain^; so dow is the march of improvement^ in those eetde 
of science whem the panUbment of Theseoc seems to be inflicted upon 
every roecies of knowledge. 

11. But since FoliUou Economy has become an ol^ct of more general 
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attention, the variety of systems which have been advanced to explain the 
phenomena about which it is conversant, and the contradictory results which 
some of ita most eminent professors have deduced from the same data, have 
not only proved unfavourable to its improvement, but have led many to 

a uestion the certainty of its l^st-established conclusions, and to represent 
tie science as purely theoretical and speculative; affording, like metaphysics, 
a good exercise to the ingenuity, but likely to be productive of little Kal 
practical benefit. The author shows, that this opinion, or ratb«r prejudice, 
18 destitute of any solid foundation, and proceeds upon mistaken notions aa 
to the nature of the evidence upon which the conclusions of the science are 
founded. “ The discrepancy,’* he remarks, ** between the various systems 
that have been successively sanctioned by the ablest physicians, chemists, 
natural philosophers, and moralists, is quite as gr^t as the discrepancy 
between those advanced by the ablest political economists. But who would, 
therefore, conclude that medicine, chemistry, natural philosophy, and morals, 
rest on no solid foundation, or that they are incapable of presenting us with 
a system of weli-establish^ and consentaneous truths? We do not refuse 
our assent to the demonstrations of Newton and Laplace, because they are 
subversive of the hypotheses of Ptolemy^ Tycho Brahe, and Descartes ; and 
why should we refuse our assent to the demonstrations of Smith and Ri¬ 
cardo, because they have subverted the false theories that were previously 
advanced respecting the sources and the distribution of wealth ?’* All the 
sciences have sustained more or less injury from the natural propensity of the 
human mind to generalize, and an impatience of long-continued observation 
and analysis; but it does not follow, that deductions, formed from a more en¬ 
larged basis of fact and experiment, though subversive of hasty and prema¬ 
ture generalizations, are calcula4ed to destroy all confidence ip the .certainty 
and practical utility of science. In Political Economy, in particular, the 
errors which have hitherto obstructed its advancement have now nearly dis¬ 
appeared, and have given place to doctrines founded on the most rigorous 
analysis, and the most comprehensive induction ; doctrines which, it is pro¬ 
bable, future observation and experience will serve, not to invalidate, but to 
confirm, and which, reduced to practice, as the knowledge of the science 
becomes more extended, can hardly fail to exert the most beneficial influ¬ 
ence on the general happiness and comfort of nations. 

As the laws which regulate the production and accumulation of wealth 
and the progress of civilization are tne offspring, not of legislative enactments, 
but of that desire of improving his condition which Gm has implanted in 
the breast of man ; so the principles which form the basis of Political Econo¬ 
my make part of the original constitution of human nature, and of the 
physical world ; and their operations, like those of the mechanical prin¬ 
ciples, are to be traced by observation and analysis." But, between the 
physical, and the moral and political sciences, tnere exists this material 
distinction^ that the conclusions of the former apply in every case, those 
of the latter only in a mqforiiy of cases. Into whatever inquiry the princi¬ 
ples of human nature enter as an element, diat inquiry can only conduct us to 
resulta generally, not umversally true; that is, to results, the certainty of 
which, in the mt^ority of instances, is as great as that of the results of the 
roedianical principles in every possible instance. For example, as a general 
theorem, the tendency of the pc^mlation in every country to press against 
the means of subsistence, and its power of increasing in a given ratio, and 
doubling in a giv«i time, is no less certain, we mean as a memeral theorem, 
than the proportionally of the areas to the times in Keplers law, as a nnt- 
versal theorem. It k by not keepng this distinction steadily in view that 
BO many have feUen into errew in r^rd to the conclusions of Politicid Eco¬ 
nomy. flat author {daces thii in the clearest possible light. 

ft is aa admitted principle in the science of Morals, as well as of Political Bcono- 
my, thm by to the laigest propention of the human race have a much dearer view 
of what is eMtdudve to thdr own interests, than it is possible fbr any other man, or 
select number of men, to have, and, consequently, that it is sound policy to allow 
evevy bidhrUlual to fbUow the bent of hk Inclination, and to engage in any branch of 
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industry he thinks proper. This is the general tlieorexn; and it is one wMch is 
established on the moat comprehensive cx|ierience. It is notf however, like the laws 
which regulate the motions of the planetary system,—it will hold good in nineteen 
put of twenty instances, but the twentieth may be an exception. But it is not re¬ 
quired of the economist, that his theories should quadrate with the peculiar bios of the 
mind of a particular person. His conclusions are drawn from obsei^ing the principles 
which are found to determine the condition of mankind, us present^ on the large 
scale of nations and empires. He has to deal with man in the aggregate—.with states, 
and not with families—with the passions and propensities which actuate the great 
bulk of the human race, and not with those which ore occasionally found to influence 
the conduct of a solitary individual. 

It should always be steadily kept In view, that it is never any part of the business 
of the economist to inquire into the means by which the fortunes of individuals may 
have been increased or diminished, except to ascertain their general operation and 
effbet. The public interests ought always to form the exclusive objects of his aiten. 
lion. He is not to frame systems, and devise schemes, ibr increasing the wealth amt 
enjoyments of particular ckuses f but to apply himself to discover the sources of «a- 
tional tvealihf and univefmtl protperity^ and the means by which they may be ren¬ 
dered most productive. 

Nothing, indeed, is more common than to hear it objected to some of the l>cMt- 
established truths in political and economical science, that they are at variotire with 
such and such facts, and that therefore they must rejected. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that these objections most frequently originate in an entire misapprehension of 
the nature of the science. It would be easy to produce a thousand iiistuuccs of indi¬ 
viduals who hav 9 been enriched by monoi>oUe8, as they are sometimes by robbery and 
plunder; but it would be not a little rash to conclude from thence, without lurtbcr 
inquiry, that the community in general can be enriched by such means i This, how¬ 
ever, is the single consideration to which the political economist has to attend. The 
question tiever is, whether a greater or smaller niitnber of individuals can be enriched 
by the adoption of a particular measure, or a particular institution, but whetber its 
tendency Is to enrich the public. Admitting that monopolies and restrictive regula¬ 
tions frequently enable individuals to accumulate ample fortunes, this is so far fri)tn 
being, as is often contended, any proof of their real advantageousness, that it is dis. 
tinctly and completely the reverse. It is demonstrably certain, that if monoixdics 
and exclusive privileges enrich they must, to the same extent, impoverish tlie 

mauys and are, therefore, as destructive of that matioval wssaltu, to promote 
which ought to be the principal object of every institution, as they are of the natural 
freedom of industry. 

To arrive at a well-founded conclusion in economical science, it is not, therefore, 
enough to observe results in particular coses, or as they aiibct particular individuals ; 
we must further inquire whether these results are wnsianU and univcrMally applicable^ 
—whether the same circumstances which have given rise to them in one inf»tanct', 
would, in every instance, and in every state of society, be productive of the sainc or 
similar results. A theory which is inconsistent with an un^hrm and conttant fUct 
must be erroneous; but the observation of a particular result at variance with our 
customary experience, and when we may not hove had the means of discriminaiing 
the circumstances attending it, ought not to Induce us hastily to modify or reject a 
principle which accounts satisfactorily for the greater number of appearances. 

The example of the few arbitrary princes who have been equitalde, humane, and 
generous, is not enough to overthrow the principle which teaches tlwt it is the nature 
of irresponsible power to debauch and vitiate its possessors—to render them haughty, 
cruel, and suspicious s nor is the example of those who, attentive only to present Sti- 
joyment, and careless of the future, lavish their fortunes in boisterous dMimtion or 
vain expense, sufficient to invalidate the general conclusion, that the passion for ac¬ 
cumulation is infinitely stronger and more universal than the passion for expense. 
Had this not been the case, mankind could never have emerged from the condition of 
savages. The muUi|dicd' and stupendous improvements which have been made In 
difll-rent ages and nations—the foreata that have been cut down—4he marshes end 
lakes that have been drained and cultivated—the harbours, roads, and bridges, that 
have been constructed—the cities and edifices that have been raised—are oil the fruits 
of a saving of Income, and establish, in despite of a thousand panieuiar Instances of 
prodigality, the vaOt ascendancy and superior force of the accumulating prindplo* 

From all thin, it ia evident that the alleged fteta, ao frequently brought 
forward to prove the fallacy of general principlee, can only be admitted at 
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exceptions to these principles^ even when they are of undoubted and un¬ 
questionable authenticity. But this is far from being alwaysj or even 
generally, the case. To observe accuratelyj and define modifying circum¬ 
stances with the requisite degree of precision, pre-suppose an acuteness, in¬ 
telligence, patience, and superiority to prdudice, which are among the rarest 
endowments of the understanding. “ The Bimplest narrative of a case,** 
says Dr Cullen, almost always involves some theories ;** hence^ without 
principles deduced from analytical reaaiming, experience is an useless and 
a blind guide ;** and hence, according to the same learned physician, the 
number of false facts afloat in the world infinitely exceeds that of the false 
theories." But, from what has been already said, it is absurd to suppose 
that a few isolated facts, however carefully observed, can either overturn 
or become the basis of a general theorem in a science, the processed object of 
which is to discover, by comprehensive induction, the laws- which govern 
the vast majority of instances, making no account of particular exceptions 
arising from varieties of individual feeling, babit> custom, or caprice, or 
from the operation of local causes, which can never enter as an element into 
an investigation of principles. On the contrary, to arrive at a true know¬ 
ledge of the laws which reflate the production, distribution, and consump¬ 
tion of wealth, the Political Economist must take enlarged views, and draw 
his materials from a very wide surface. To use the words of our author, 
he should study man in every different Bituation,^he should Lave 
recourse to the history of society, arts, commerce, and civilization—to 
the works of philosophers and travellers—to every thing," in short, that 
can throw light on the causes which accelerate or retard the progress of ci¬ 
vilization : he should mark the changes which have taken ^ce in the 
fortunes and condition of the human race in different regions and ages of 
the world: he should trace the rise, progress, and decline uf industry; 
and, above all, he should carefully analyse and compare the effects of dif¬ 
ferent institutions and regulations, and discriminate the various circum¬ 
stances wherein an advancing and declining society differ from each other. 
Such investigations, by disclosing the real causes of national opulence and 
refinement, and of poverty and degradation, furnish the economist with the 
means of giving a satisfactory solution of almost all the im^rtant problems 
in the science of wealth, and of devising a scheme of public administration 
calculated to ensure the continued advancement of the society in the career 
of improvement.** 

111 . Having thus explained the objects of the science, with the peculiar 
species of evidence upon which Us conclusions are founded, our author next 
proceeds to unfold the causes which gave rise to what has been called the 
Mkkcantilx System, and to the celebrated doctrine of the Balance of 
Trade deduced from it. This system was onl^ a modification of the opinion 
once BO prevalent, that wealth consists exdusivdy in gold and silver; an 
opinion which naturally arose from the circumstance that the currency of 
all civilized nations was formed almost entirely of these metals, and that 
they were used in a doable capacity, as standards whereby to measure the 
relative value of different commodities, and as the equivalents for which they 
were most frequently exchanged. While the popular notion prevailed, the 
di&rent nations of Europe studied, though to little purpose, every possible 
means of accumulating gold and silver, the exportation ox which was forbid¬ 
den under heavy penalties. They were permitted to flow in', and die great 
object was to prevent them from flowing out again. But in die fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when commerce received an extraordinary extension, this 

S rohibidoti was found, on many occasions, to be extremely inconvenient. 

lerchMts discovered diat they could frequendy buy more advantageously 
with gold and silver, than with any other commodity, the foreign goods they 
wanted, for the purpose, either of importing them into their own, or carry¬ 
ing them into some other country. They remonstrated, therefore, against 
tlua prohibition, as injurious to trade; first, because the exportation of gold 
und sflver, for Ae purchase of foreign goods, did not always diminish the 
quantity of those metalsin the kingdom, but, onthe contrary, might frequently 
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increase that quantity^ ^ by the re-exportation of the foreign goodaimt con- 
fluineil there, which, being sold for a profit, might bring back more treasure 
than had originally been exported to purchase them: and, secondly, because 
no prohibition could efihctually prevent the exportation of gold and silver, 
which, on account of the smallness of their bulk, in proportion to their value, 
might easily be smuggled abroad. The establishment of a direct hitercourae 
with India by theCape-of-Good-Hope seemato have bad theg^reatestinfluence 
in effecting this change. The precious metals having always been one of the 
most advantageous articles of export to the East, notwithstanding the deeply-^ 
rooted prqu^ces engendered by the popular notion above alluded to, the 
East-lndia Company, at the period of its institution in 1600, obtained 
leave to export, annually, foreign coins, or bullion, to the amount of £.30,000; 
on condition, however, that they should import, within six months after the 
termination of every voyage, except the first, as much gold and silver as 
should, together, be equal to the value of the silver exported by them. But 
the enemies of the Company alleged that this condition was not complied 
with; and that, morrover, it was repugnant to all principle, and highly 
injurious to the public interests, to permit gold and silver to he sent out of 
the kingdom. The advocates of tne Company could not controvert the 
reasoning of their antagonists, without openly impugning the policy of pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of the precious metals ; but they did not venture 
to contend, that the exportation of bullion to the East was advantageous, on 
the ground that the commodities purchased by it were of mater value in 
England ; they'only contended, that the exportation of bullrnn to India was 
advantageous, because the commodities imported from thence were chiefly 
re-exported to foreign countries, from which a much greater quantity of 
bullion was obtain^ in return than had been originally required to pay 
for these commodities in India. 

Such was the origin of what has been called the MEaCAKTXi.E *bt 8TCM : and, 
when compared with the previous prejudlce^for itbardly deserves the name of syii- 
tem—which wholly interdicted the exportation of gold and silver, it 'must be allowetl 
that its adoption was a considerable step in the progress to sounder opinions, nc 
supporters of the mercaniUe like their predeeesiora^ held that go/d and silver 

alone constituted wealth ; but they thought that sound policy dictated the propriety 
of allowing their exportation to foreigners, provided the commodities imported in their 
stead, or a portion of them, were afterwards sold to other fbreignera for a greater a- 
mount of bullion than had been originally laid out on their purchase; or, provided the 
importation of the foreign commodiries caused the exportation of so much more native 
produce than would otherwise have been exported, as wrould more than ef|ual their 
cost. These opinions necessarily led to the celebrated doctrine of the Balance of Trad 
It was obvious, that the precious metals could not be imported into countries destitute 
of mines, except in return for exported eommodities; and the grand object of the 
supporters of Ae mercantile system was to monopolise the largest possible supply of 
the precious metals, by the adoption of various complex schemes for encouraging ex¬ 
portation, and restraining the importation of almost all products, except gold and 
silver, that were not intended for foture exportation. In consequence, the excess of 
the value of the Exports over that qfthe Imports came to be consider^ as being at 
once the sole cause and measure of the progress of a country in the career of wealth. 
This excess, it was takeii for granted, could not be balanced otherwise than Ule 
importation of an equal value of gold or silver, or of the only reid wealth it was then 
supposed a country could possess. 

According to this system, the ordinary way of increasing onr wealth and 
treasure by foreign trade, was by seUing^ more to etrangers pearig than we 
consumed of theirs in vtdue; by which means the excess of OUT exports over 
our imports would fall to be paid in bullion, the course of exchange would 
be turned in our favour, and the country would be enriched in proportion 
to the amount of the balance payable in gold and silver. Thus, assuming 
our annual exports as equal to £.10,600,000, and our annual hnporta aa 
only equal to £.10,000,000, the difference, or £.500,000, was the amount 
by which, according to the principles of this system, the country would be 
yearly enriched by this favourable balance of trade; and conversely. ** No 
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Btress whatever was laid on the drcumstance of foreim connnerce enabling 
UB to obtain an infinite variety of useful and agreeable products^ which it 
would either have been iinposaible for us to consume at all, or to produce 
BO cheaply at home- We are desired to consider all this accesaion of wealth- 
all the vast addition made by commerce to the motives which stimulate, and 
the comforts and enjoyments which reward the labour of the industrious— 
as nothing, and to fix our attention exclusively on the balance of 500,000 
of gold and silver! This is much the same as if we were desired to estimate 
the comfort and advantage derived from a suit of clothes, by the number 
and glare of the metal buttons by which they are fastened/' And yet this 
excess of exports over imports, payable in specie, was long regaraed by 
merchants and statesmen as the infmlible criterion of the advantage of fo<- 
reign commerce; and such is the inveteracy of ancient prejudice, and the 
consequent slowness with which the best-established truths of science work 
their way to the understandings of mere practical men, that even now this 
excess forms a subject upon which the Ciiancellor oi the Exchequer is kind 
enough to favour the country with annual congratulations. 

But the mercantile system was productive of consequences far more detri¬ 
mental to public industry and the accumulation of public Wealth, than any 
that could possibly arise from the absurd notions entertained in regard to 
the precious metals and the balance of trade. In the modern school of Po¬ 
litical Economy, it is laid down, that every man is a better judge of his own 
interests than any legislator can possibly be for him ; that all regulations, 
intended to divert capital into channels where it would not naturally have 
flowed, are pernicious; and that monopolies tend only to enrich a few at 
the expence of every b^y else. Under the predominance of the mercantile 
system, the reverse of these maxims was acknowledged and acted upon. Com¬ 
merce was fettered and restricted in every possible way. Production was 
encouraged bvtbounties, exportation by ^awbacks i taxes were sometimes 
imposed on the raw material, sometimes on the manufactured commodity ; 
this article was allowed to be Imported duty-free, that was subjected to a 
tax equivalent to a prohibition ; and commercial treaties, followed, as they 
often were, by commercial wars, generally brought up the rear, and aggra¬ 
vated the evils they were intend^ to cure. It is easy to account for the favour 
with which this system was received by the persons who prided themselves 
on being practical statesmen. It encouraged their natural rage for legisla¬ 
tion, it flattered them with the idea that they were enriching their country, 
while they were only blotting parchment; and while engaged in this 
pleasant amusement, they resmutcly shut their eyes to the mischief they 
were creating and doing their utmost to perpetuate. ** It is no exag¬ 
geration to affirm," says Storch {fiours d'Economic PoliliquCf Tome I. 
p. 1^,) '' that there are very few political errors which have produced 
more mischief than the mercanrile system. Armed with power, it has 
commanded and forbidden, where it diouhl only have proUcted, The regu¬ 
lating mania which it has inspired has tormented industry in a thousand 
wa^i to force it from its natural channels. It has made each particular 
nation regard the welfare of its neighbours as incompatible with its own ; 
hence the reciprocal desire of injunng and impoveriwing each other; and 
hence that spint of commercial rivalry which has been the immediate or re¬ 
mote caiiw of the greater number of modern wars. It is fbis system which 
has stimulated nations to employ force or cunning to ea^tort commercial 
treaties, productive of no real advantage to themselves, frm the weakness 
or ignorance of others, ft has fortnSl colonies, that thii^ mother country 
might ei^y the monopoly at their trade, and force them to resort exclu- 
ttvely to her markets. In short, where this system has been productive of 
the least iijjury, it has retarded the cause of national prosperitv; every 
where else it has deluged the earth with blood, and has depoj^lated ana 
nuned some of those eountiiea whose power and opulence it was supposed is 
would Mrry to the highest pit(^." Our author ^ves a rapid skera of the 
eautee which gr^uaUy un^muned the credit of this Bystem, and ultimmtriy 
led to the adoption of sounder and more enlightened views. 
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In the next place, he proceeds to what will perhape be regarded ihn 
most interesting portion of his Discourse, namely, to g^ve some account of 
the di^rent authors who have more or less successfully cultivated the science 
of Political JSconoiny ; but from the length to which this article has already 
extended, we cannot follow him through the whole of his admirable criti¬ 
cisms, and must content ourselves with a few extracts. 

The most distinguished economical writers of the seventeenth century 
were Sir Josiah Child, Sir William Petty, and Sir Dudley North. The 
last of these published, in 1691, a tract, entitled Discoureee on Trader 
principally directed to the caeee of Inierexi, Coinage^ Clippings and Incteaee 
of Money, which appears not to havC met with any consiuerAle circulation, 
although it contains a much more able statement of the true principles of 
commerce than any work that had yet appeared, and proves the author to 
have risen sup.erior to the established prejudices of his time, and to have 
possessed sufficient sagacity to detect the more refined and less obvious 
errors which were newly coming into vogue. This will be clearly evinced 
by the following extract from the Preface, containing an abstract of the 
propositions maintained in the work: 

That tue whole worlo as to trabe is but as ohx katiok or p£o« 

FLE, AKD THEREiy KATIOXB ARE AS PERBOK9. 

Thst the loss of a trade with one nation is not that only, separately considered, 
but so much of the trade of the world rescinded and lost, for all is combined tugetlivr. 

“ that TUEAE CAK be no trabe UNPROFITABLE TO THE PUBLIC ; FOR IF 
ANY PROVE so, )1EK LEAVE IT OFF ; AND WHEREVER THE TRADERS THRIVE, 
THE PUBLIC, OF WHICH THEY ARE A FART, THRIVE ALSO. 

That to force men to deal in any prescribed manner may profit such as happen 
to serve them; but the public gains not, because it is taking from one subject to 
give to another. 

That no laws can set prices in trade, the rates of which must and will make 
themselves. But when such laws do happen to lay any hold, it is sor much im|K*dU 
merit to trade, and therefore prejudiciaL 

Tlmt monrif Is a merchandise, whereqf there may he a glut, as reell as a scarcity, 
and that cx^cn to an inconvenience* 

That a people cannot want honey to serve the ordinary deal* 

XNO, AND MORE THAN ENOUOH THEY WILL NOT HAVE. 

That no man will be the richer for the making much money, nor have any jiart 
of it, hut as he buys it fur an equivalent price. 

That the free coynage is a perpetual motUm found out vherchy to melt and coyn 
xeithout ceasing, and so to feed goldsmiths and coyners at the public charge. 

That debasing the coyn is defrauding one another, and to the public there is no 
sort of advantage from if; for that admits no character, or value, but intrinsick. 

That the sinking by alloy or weight is all one. 

“ That exchange and ready money are the same, nothing hut carriage and rs«car- 
riage being saved* 

l*liat money exported in trade is an increase to the wealth of the nation; hut 
spent in war, and payments abroad, is so much impQverUhmeni* 

“ In short, that all favour to one trade, or INXEREST^Xi an abuse, and 

CUTS 80 MUCH OF PROFIT FBOH TUE PUBLIC.** 

Passing over the labours of Locke, Vanderlint, Sir Matthew Decker, and 
others, who subsequently advocated, to a greater or less extent, the opinioiiB 
which had found so able a supporter in Sir Dudley North, we to our 
author’s account oi the great work of Quesnay, in whidi PoliticarEconomy 
may be said to have first assumed the form of a science. 

ft is to him (Quesnay) that the merit unquestionably belongs of having first at¬ 
tempted to investigate and analyze the sources of wesltb, wflA the intention aseerm 
taining the fundamental pHnciples of Political Economy $ and who thus gavo U a 
^stematic form, and raised it to the rank of a science, Quemay^s fiuher was a small 
proprietor, and having been educated in the country, lie was natunOly hieyned to re¬ 
gard agricultiire with more than ordinary portiali^. At on early p^kid of his Ifib 
he had been struck With its depressed state in France, and bod set himself to discover 
the causes which had prevented its making that progress which the industry of fiie 
inhabitants, the fertility of the soil, and the excellenee of the dhnatc, seemad to Insure. 
VOL. XV. 9 F 
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Xo the course of this inquiry, he speedily discovered that the prevention of the expor¬ 
tation of com to foreign countries, and the preference given by the regulations of Col¬ 
bert to the manufacturing and commercial classes over the agriculturists, had formed 
the most powerful obstacles to the progress and improvement of agriculture. But 
Quesnay was not satisfied with exposing the injustice of this preference, and its per¬ 
nicious consequences. His zeal for the interests of agriculture led him, not merely to 
place it on the same level with manufhetures and commerce, but to raise it above 
them,—^by endeavouring to show that it was the only species of industry which con¬ 
tributed to increase the riches of a nation. Founding on the indisputable fact, that 
every thing that either ministers to our wants, or gratifies our dedres, roust be ori¬ 
ginally derived from the earth, Quesnay assumed as a self-evident truth, and oa the 
basis of bis system, that the earth i« the only tottree of wealth ; and held that indus¬ 
try was altogether incapable of producing any new value, except when employed in 
a^culture, including under that term fisheries and mines. His observation of the 
striking effects of the vegeSativc powers of Nature, and his inability to explain the real 
origin and causes of rent, confirmed him in this opinion. The circumstance, that 
of those who are engaged in industrious undertakings, none but the cultivators of the 
soil paid rent for the use of natural agents, appeared to him an incontrovertible proof, 
that agriculture was the only species of industry which yielded a net surplus f prodnit 
net) over and above the expenses of production. Quesnay allowed that manufacturers 
and merchants were highly usefhl; but, as they realised no net surplus In the shape 
of rent, be contended they did not add any greater value to the raw material of the 
commodities they manufactured or caifried fh>m place to place, than was just equiva¬ 
lent to the value of the capital or s^fjpk, consumed by them during the time they were 
necessarily engaged in these operations. These principles once established, Quesnay 
proceeded to divide society into thr^'^lasses; first, or productive class, by whose 
agency all wealth was produced, consisted of the farmers and labourers engaged in 
agriculture, who subsisted on a portion of the produce of the land, reserved to them¬ 
selves as the wages of their labour, and as a reasonable profit on their capital; the 
second, or proprietary class, consisted of those who lived on the rent of the land, or 
on the net surplus produce raised by the cultivators after their necessary expenses had 
been deducted f and the third, or unproductwe class, consisted of manufacturers, 
merchants, menial servants, See*, whose labour, though exceedingly useful, added no¬ 
thing to the national wealth, and who subsisted entirely on the wages paid them by 
the other two dosses. It is obvious, supposing this classification made on just prin. 
dples, that all taxes must fall on the landlords. The third, or unproductive class, 
have nothing but what they receive from the other two classes; and if any deduction 
were made the fair and reasonable profits and wages of the husbandmen, it 
would have the efihet to paralyse their exertions, and consequently to spread poverty 
and misery throughout the land, by drying up the only sonree of wealth. It neces¬ 
sarily follows, therefore, on M. Quesnay’s theory, that the entire expenses of govern¬ 
ment, and the various public burdens, must, howsoever imposed, be ultimately de¬ 
frayed out of the produH net, or rent of the landlords; and, consistently with this 
principle, he proposed that all the existing taxes should be repealed, and that a single 
tax, f Impot unique,) laid directly on the net produce, or rent, of the iand, should be 
imposed in their stead. 

But, however much impreraed with the importance of agriculture over every other 
species of industry, Quesnay did not solicit for it any exclusive Ikvonr or protection. 
He successfully contended that the interests of the agriculturists, and of all the other 
classes, would be best promoted by establishing a system of perfect freedom. He 
showed that it could never be for the interest of the proprietors and cultivators of the 
soil to fetter or disconrage the industry of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers ; 
that the greater the liberty th^ eqjoyed, the greater would be their competition, and 
their services would, in consequence, be obtained so much the ^heiqier. Neither, on 
the other hand, could it ever be for the interest of the unproductm Class to harass 
and oppress the agriculturists, either by preventing the free eatportation of their 
products, or fay any restrictive regulations what8<fver. When the cultivators enjoy 
the greatest degree of freedom, their industry, and, consequently, thrir net »ur- 
plus produce^xhe only fhnd from which any accession of national wealth can be de¬ 
rived—will be carried to the greatest possible extent. According to this “ liberal and 
generous system/* the establi^ment it perfbet liberty, perfect security, and perfect 
justice, are the only, os they are the InfeUiUe, means of securing the highmt degree of 
piospeiity to all classes of the society. 

On a vu,** says the oldest expositor of this tystem, M« Mercler de la Riviere, 
** qu^ est de t*esseiiee de roedre ^e l*interet parilculier d'un seul ne puisse jamais 
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•tK separee de I'interct commun de tous; nous en trouvons une prcuve Men con* 
vainpante dans les cftbts que produit naturellcment et necessairement ia plonitude de 
la liberty qui doit regncr dans la commerce, pour ne point blesser la propn£t6. L** 
interet personnel encourag6e par cette grande liberM, preaae vivement et perpetuelle- 
ment chaque homme en particulier, de perfectioner, de multiplier lea choies dont U 
eat vendeur; de grossir ainsi la masse des jouissances qu*i] peut procurer aux autrea 
faommea afln de groasir, par ce moyen, la masse des jouissances quo les autres hommes 
peuvent lui procurer en echange. he tnonde alors vtt de lui mcme g le desir de 
jouir, et la liberty de jouir ne cessant de provoquer la multiplication de productions et 
raccroissement de i*industrie, ils impriment a toute la society un mouvement qui 
devient une tendance pcrpetuelle vers son meilleur etat possible.*’ 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this Discourse to enter into a fUll examina* 
lion of the principles of this very ingenious theory. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose to remark, that, in assuming agriculture to be the only source of wealth, be¬ 
cause the matter of which all commodities are composed must be originally derived 
from the earth, M. Quesnay and his followers mistook altogether the nature of pro¬ 
duction, and really suppos^ wealth to consist of matter; whereas, in its natural 
state, matter is very rarely possessed of immediate and direct utility, and is almti/t 
dcitltute of value. It is only by means of the labour which must be laid out In ap¬ 
propriating matter, and in fitting and preparing it for our use, that it acquires ex* 
changeable value, and becomes wealth. Human industry does not produce wealth 
by making any additions to the matter of our globe; this being a quantity susceptible 
neither of augmentation nor diminution *. Its real and only efibet is to pitMiuce 
yio 2 \\}s^hy giving: uiMity to imiier alreadyMe^tcnce g and it has been re|>catedly 
demonstrated, that the labour employed in manufactures and commerce ia just as 
productive of utility, and consequently of wealth, os the labour employed in agri¬ 
culture. The opinion of M. Quesnay, that the labour of man In agriculture is 
powerfully assisted by the productive powers of nature, but that In manufactures 
and commerce he has to perform every thing himself, without any such co-o|H;ru> 
tion, is wholly destitute of foundation. It is unquestionably true, that nature reii. 
ders the most important services to the agriculturist* The husbandman prepares 
the ground for the seed, and deposits it there ; but it is nature that unfolds the germ, 
that feeds and ripens the growing plant, and brings it to a state of maturity. It la 
easy, however, to see that nature does quite os much for us in every other dc[Kirtment 
of industry. The pow'ers of water and of wind, which move our machinery, support 
our ships, and impel them over the deep,»the pressure of the atmosphere, and the 
elasticity of steam, which enable us to work the most stupendous engines, are they 
not the spontaneous gifts of nature ? In foct, the single and exclusive advantage of 
machinery consists in Its having enabled us to press the powers ol‘ nature into our 
service, and to make them perform the principal part of what must have been others 
wise wholly the work of man. In navigation, for example, Is it possible to doubt that 
the powers of nature.—the buoyancy of the water, llie impulse of the wind, and the 
polarity of the magnet—contribute folly os much as the labour of the sailor to waft 
our ships from one hemisphere to another ? In bleaching and fermentation, the whole 
processes are carried on by natural agents. And it is to the efifheta of heat in soften, 
ing and melting metals, in preparing our food, and In warming our houses, that we 
owe many of our most powerful and convenient instruments, and that these north- 
era climates have been made to afford a comfortable habitation. Neither is the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil, as M. Quesnay supposed, the only species of industry which yields 
a surplus produce, after the expenses of production are deducted. When agriculture 
is most productive, that is, when none but the best of the good loUa are cultivated, 

* In a note to page 93 of the Discourse, the author remarks, in answer to a late 
article in the QtthrteHy Ueview, supposed to proceed from the pen of Mr Maltbus, 
that wealth is in bp degree dependent on quantities of matter, but excUudvely on 

value. ** Nature gratuitously aupplies ua with the matter of which eU commodlUea 
are made; but mitli labour hoa been expended in appropriating matter, or In adapt¬ 
ing it to our use, it is wholly destitute of value, and is not, nor ever has been, con¬ 
sidered as forming wealth. We do not call a roan i^ealtby beoaase he haa an inde¬ 
finite command of atmospheric air, or of any other gratttilous product t but we call 
him wealthy when, and only when he possesses the produce qf a large quantity of 
lahour. It would^ in truths be just a$ correct to sap, that the earth U a source 
pictures and statues^ because it supplies the materials made nse qf by iialirfvrs oM 
statuaries^ as to say^ fildf it is a source of wealthy because U supplies the matter qf 
eommodHiet V* 
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no rentt or^rodult netj is obtained fit>m the land; and it is only after recourse has 
been bad to poorer soils* and when* consequently* the productive powers of the la¬ 
bour and ca^tal employed in cultivation begin to diminish* that rent begins to appear: 
BO that* instead of l:«ing a consequence of the superior productiveness of agricultural 
industry, rent is really a consequence of its becoming less productive than others ! 

Our author’s account of Dr Smith’s immortal work* as well as of Mr 
Malthus’s Gssay on the ** Principle of Pofnilation" will be read with great 
interest by all those who take an interest in the history of one of the most 
important of all sciences ; particularly his brief but masterly vindication of 
principles and conclusions of the latter work, from the misrepresenta¬ 
tion and ignorant abuse with which they have been so perseveringly assailed. 
Sut we pass over all this, in order to come at once to the account of the 
greatest work which has yet appeared, or is likely ever to appear, on the subject 
of Political Economy. It is almost superfluous to add, that we mean Mr 
Hicardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation.’* 

The first considerable step towards the successful investigation of the laws which 
regulate the distribution of wealth among the various classes of society, was made 
in 1815, when the real nature* origin* and causes of rent were* for the first time, ex¬ 
plained in two pamphlets of extraordinary merit* published nearly at the same mo¬ 
ment, by “ A Fellow of University College, Oxford,” and Mr Maltlius. But the in¬ 
vestigations of these gentlemen* though of great importance, were comparatively li¬ 
mited in their object; and it was reserved for Mr Ricardo to carry his researches into 
every department of the science* to correct errors sanctioned by the highest authority* 
and to elucidate and establish many hitherto undiscovered* and mosb important prin¬ 
ciples. The appearance of his work on the “ Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation** in 1617, forms a new and memorable era in the history of the science. 
Exclusive of many admirable correlative discussions* Mr Ricardo has here analyzed 
the principles which determine the exchangeable value of commodities* and has given 
a full view of tl^e science of the distribution of wealth. The powers of mind display¬ 
ed in these investfgationB*»the dexterity with which the most abstruse and difficult 
questions are unravelled*—^the unerring sagacity with which the operation of general 
and fixed principles is investigated*—‘the skill with which they arc separated and dis¬ 
entangled from such as are of a secondary and accidental nature*—and the penetration 
wdth which their remotest consequences are perceived and estimated* have never been 
surpassed ; and will for ever secure the name of Ricardo a high and conspicuouB place 
in the list of those who have done most to unfold the complex mechanism of society, 
and to carry this science to perfectlotu 

The fundamental principle maintained by Mr Ricardo in this great work is, that 
the exchangeable value* or relative worth of commodities, as Compared with each 
other* depends exclusively on the quantities of labour necessarily required to produce 
them. Or Smith was of opinion that this was the principle which determined the 
exchangeable value of commodities in the earliest stages of society, before land had 
been appropriated and capital accumulated; but he supposed* that* after land had 
become property and rent began to be paid* and after capital had been amassed, and 
workmen began to be hired by capitalists, the value of commodities would necessarily 
fluctuate, not only according to the variations In the quantity of labour required to 
produce and bring them to market, but also according to the rise and fall of rents and 
wages. But Mr Ricardo bus shown that Or Smith erred in making this distinction ; 
and that the same principle which determines the value of commodities in the ear- 
lies and rudest stages of'society* oonUnttes to determine it in those that are roost cul¬ 
tivated and re&ned. In establishing this novel and most important doctrine, Mr Ri¬ 
cardo derived consukpable aaustance ftom the previous inquiries of |dr Moltbus and 
Mr West on the sulject of tent ; but he had no precursor in the far more difficult 
and complicated inquiries respecting the eflbcU of the accumulation of capital, and of 
fluctuations in the rate of wages on value. Inasmuch, however, as the merest out¬ 
line of the analysis and reasonings of Mr Ricardo, in the prosecution of these inquiries, 
would far exceed'my present Utaiits* I can do no more Uian state their results* which 
may be thus sumoood up—1st, That rent is altogether extrinsic to the cost of fwo- 
duction ; 2d, That capital being the produce of previous labour, and having no value 
except what it derives ftom that labour, the fket of the value of the commodiUes pro¬ 
duced by its agency bdng always determined by the quantities of capital laid out or 
ousted in their prod uct io n , ibows that it is really determined by the quantities of la¬ 
bour botowed on them ; and Bd, That a rirc of wages occasions aJuU cfprrfUs^ and 
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not a rise in the price of commodities, and a fiU of wages a ri«e ofprafiu^ and not a 
fall of pricesr 

These conclusions are all of the last degree of importance; and by establishing 
them, Mr Ricardo gave a new aspect to the whole science. But these form a |>art 
only of the truths brought to light in his work. Having ascertained that proflU vary 
inversely as wages, Mr Ricardo applied himself to discover the circuinstanres which 
determine the rate of wages, and which consequently determine prufitn. Those he 
found to depend on the cost of producing the articles required for the consumption of 
the labourer. However high the price of such articles may rise, the labourer, it is 
plain, must alwayk receive such a supply of them as is sufficient to ciuible him to 
exist, and continue his race. And, as raw produce must ever form a prineijm) {lart 
of the subsistenee of the labourer, and as its price has a constant tendency to rise, be¬ 
cause of the constantly increasing sterility of the soils to which recourse must be liad 
in advancing societies, it follows, that W'agcs must also have a constant tcndeiicey to 
rise, and profits to fall, with the increase of nrealth and population. That siiclv a fall 
of profits invariably takes place in the progress of society, is a fact of winch there 
neither is nor can be any doubt. It had, however, been universally supposed, that 
this fall was a consequence of the increase of capital, or rather of the increased com¬ 
petition of its possessors, or of their cffbrts to undersell each other. But Mr Ihc.irdo 
has shown the fallacy of this opinion, and has proved that all permanent reiluclions 
in the rate of profit are a consequence of an increase in the rate of wages, caused by 
the greater cost of the raw produce obtained from the poorer soils sucessively brougtit 
under cultivation, as population is augmented. 

IV. In the next division of his Discourse, our author points out, and il¬ 
lustrates with great clearness and precision, the distinction between the 
science of i*olitical Economy and those of Politics and Statistics- And, first, 
with regard to Politics and Political Economy, it is no doubt true that they 
arc intimately connected, and that it is frequently Itnpossible to treat the 
questions which strictly belong to the one, without referring more or h‘ss to 
the principles and conclusions of the other: but in their leading features, 
they are nevertheless sufficiently distinct. The politician^ examines the 
principles on which government is founded ; he endeavours to deterininc in 
whose hands the supreme authority may be moat advantageously placed; 
and unfolds the reciprocal duties and obligations of the governing and go¬ 
verned [lortiouM of society. I'he Political Economist does not take so higti a 
flight. It is not of the Constitution of the Government, but of its An a 
only that he is called to judge. Whatever measures affect the production 
or distribution of wealth, necessarily come within the scope of his observa¬ 
tion, and are freely canvassed by him. Fie examines whether they are in 
unison with the just principles of economical science. If they are, he pro¬ 
nounces them to be advantageous, and shows the nature and extent of the 
benefits of which they will be productive ; if they are nof, he shows in 
what respects they are defective, and to what extent their operation will be 
injurious. But he does this without inquiring into the Constitution of the 
Government by which these measures have been adopted.^* 

But, secondly, besides being confounded with Politics, Political Economy 
has sometimes been confounded with Statistics, though the distinction be¬ 
tween them is still more easily traced and defined. The ol|ject of the Sta¬ 
tistician is to observe and record the facts which determine the condition of 
tile country at a particular period ; that of the Political Economist to dis¬ 
cover the causes wnich have brought it into that condition, and^ the means 
by which its wealth and riches may be indefinitely increased. The business 
of the former is to multiply facts; that of the . latter, to trace the relations 
subsisting between these facts, and to ascertain how far they serve to modify 
or conffrni estaldished principles: in short, the one supplies the duta^ the 
other the reasoning and the conclusion. Hence, to use our author's happy 
illustration, the Political Economist is to the Statistician what the physi¬ 
cal astronomer is to the mere observer* He takes the facts furnished by the 
Statistician, and after comparing them with those furnished by historians 
and travellers, he applies himself to discover their relation. By a patient 
induction—by carefully obaerving the circumstances attending die oMratiou 
of particular principles, he discovers the effects of which they are reiuly pro- 
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ductive, and how far they are liable to be modified by the operation of other 
prindplea. It is thus that the relation between rent and profit, between pro- 
fit and wagea, and the vatioua ^neral laws which regulate and connect 
the apparewy conflicting, but really harmonious interests of every different 
order in society, have been discovered and established with all the certainty 
of demonstrative evident*** 

V. In the Bucceeding diviaion of the Discourse, the author shows how 
indispensable it is to the ends of government, that legislators should be well 
instructed in the principles of this science, and, also, its great utility and 
importance to all classes of society. ** How often," says he, in a striking 
passage, which will serve to convey a pretty clear ooncepdon of his views on 
this branch of hia subject, how often have all the evils of scarcity been 
a^ravated by the groundless prejudices of the public against corn-dealers I 
How often have restrictiona and prohibitions been solicited by those to whom 
they proved productive only of ruin ! How often have the labouring classes 
endeavoured to prevent the introduction and improvement of machines and 
processes for abridging labour, and reducing the cost of production, though 
It is certain that they are uniformly the greatest gainers by them ! How 
much has the rate of wages been r^uced, and the condition of the lower 
classes deteriorated, by the prevalence of mistaken opinions respecting the 
principle of population, and the mistaken application of public charities! 
The object of the famous excise scheme, proposed by Sir Robert Walpole in 
1733, was not to raise the duties on any commodity whatever, but to intro¬ 
duce the warehousing and bonding system—‘ 7b make lAtn^m a free 'port, 
and by amseqmnce ike market nf the woHd* And yet the mere proposal 
of this scheme bad well nigh lighted up the flames of rebellion in the coun¬ 
try, and its abandonment by the minister was hailed with the most earnest 
and enthusiastic demonstrations of popular rejoicing: and such is the 
strength of vulgar prejudice, that it was not until 1803 that the warehous¬ 
ing system—the greatest improvement that has perhaps ever been made in 
the financial and commercial policy of the country—was adopted." 

VI, Our author next gives a detail of the means which have been adopted 
in diflerent countries for promoting the study of Political Economy, and 
shows, that though Engla^ may considered the native country of the 
science, she cannot boast of being the first to perceive the advantage of 
rendering it a branch of popular instruction ; that this praise is due to Italy, 
or at least an Italian citieen, Bartolomeo liitieri, a Florentine ; that even in 
Russia, Political Economy has met with considerable encouragement; and 
that to the patronage of the Emperor Alexander we arc indebted for the 
Court d' Economie FoHtique of M. Henri Storch—a work of great general 
value, and particularly remarkable for admirable accounts of the slave sys¬ 
tems of ancient Rome and modern Russia, and of the paper-money of the 
different continental states. He then narrates the circumstances which led 
to the foundation of the Rzcaruo Lectuhe, and modestly states, that so 
long as he has the honour to be connected with it, his most anxious efforts 
will be directed to render it effectual to the dissemination of a knowledge of 
the just principles of the science. The success with which his first course 
of Lectures was delivered in the metropolis affords gratifying evidence of the 
general desire to become acquainted with the principles of the science, and 
shows that the unquestioned ability, skill, and teaming, of thn Lecturer were 
duly appreciated. In the concluding part of this iMscourse, he devclopes 
the' order in which he unfolds the principles of the science, ami the method 
he follows in order to Initiate bis pupils thoroughly in its elements, and par¬ 
ticularly to familiarize them with the process of analysis, which is no less 
necessary in economical than in geometrical science. Both are admirable; we 
had almost said perfect: but as this portion of the Discourse is chiefly meant 
fbr the benefit of those who may attend the author's public and private 
classes, we shall content ourselves with recommending it to their most at¬ 
tentive perusal, as we beg leave to recommend the whole Discourse to the 
study of all those who feel any interest in the rise, progress^ and improve¬ 
ment, of one of the most important of the Bciences. 
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The interest which now attaches 
to the slightest memorial connected 
with the greatest name in modem 
poetry, the peculiar retirement in 
which the years of his exile have 
been spent, and the ignorance of the 
ublic with regard to every part of 
is character, which could not be 
athered from his printed works, 
ave given to these sketches a po* 
pularity almost unexampled, and yet 
not undeserved ; for, independently 
of the interest of the subject, the 
work has a dramatic force and live¬ 
liness, which at once impress the 
reader with a favourable notion of 
the talent of the Editor, and with a 
conviction of the general fidelity of 
the conversations of which he has 
the good fortune to be the reporter. 
And now that the probability of the 
auto-biograpKy of the noble poet 
making its appearance has become 
infinitdy small, (resting only on the 
hope that some reader of the ma¬ 
nuscript could not resist the temp¬ 
tation of making a stolen copy,) we 
feel not a little indebted to the Cap¬ 
tain, whose portrait, if not a com¬ 
plete one, is at least extremely vivid 
and striking, as far as it goes. As 
to the general impression of Byron's 
character, which it is likely to pro¬ 
duce, the public, we suspect, are 
likely to be much divided. It will 
undoubtedly be an easy matter for 
those who come to the task with a 
predisposition to aggravate the d^ 
lects of that character, to find in 
these sketches much that will sup¬ 
port or confirm these views, for Byron 
never spared himself, and Captain 
Med win, unlike most biographers, 
has adhered literally to the resolu¬ 
tion of neither extenuating nor set¬ 
ting down aught in malice. To those, 
on the contrary, who have indulged 
the belief that these blemishes were 
but as the alloy with which the pu¬ 
rest and brightest of metals are al¬ 
lied, the mortal weaknesses which, 
like the slave of Philip, constantly 
whisper in the ear of the greatest and 
the most glorious, “ Remember thou 


art man,"—who have reflected how 
few could stand the test, were their 
actions watched and proclaimed upon 
the houBe*topt, or ^ured out with 
that noble and yet dangerous confi¬ 
dence which characterised the open- 
hearted Byron,—to those, the many 
traits of kindness, delicacy, and ge¬ 
nerosity, which are commemorated 
in these conversations—the constant 
openness and sincerity—the bound¬ 
less contempt of hypocrisy and pre¬ 
tension—the candiu admission of 
many follies and many faults—the 
noble and indignant vindication of 
his character from the other imputa¬ 
tions with which it had been loaded, 
will afford, as they have done to us, 
a deep and genuine delight. 

The work has been already so be- 
quoted, that it is no easy matter to 
pitch upon any passages that iKtasess 
the merit of novelty ; but we shall 
just ramble through the book, ex¬ 
tracting such as are least likely to be 
familiar to our readers. 

Captain Medwin to Italy in 
the autumn of 1B21, for the benefit 
of his health, and arrived at Pisa a 
few days after Lord Byron. Though 
an intimate friend of Shelley's, he 
was aware of Lord Byron's dislike 
to the visits of strangers, and did not 
request an introduction to him. The 
proposal, however, came from his 
Lordship, who had heard Shelley 
speak of him, and on the SOth of 
November he was introduced to 
him at the Lanfranchi Palace, which 
he then occupied. 

When we were announced, we femnd 
his Lordship writing. Ilia reception was 
fhink and kind ( he took tne cordially by 
the band, and said. 

You are a relsUfm and acboolfeHow 
of Sbeliey's—we do not meet as strangm 
—you muat Allow me to continue my 
letter on account of the post. Here*B 
Bomething for you to read, Shriley, (giv¬ 
ing him part ctf his MS. of Heaven and 
E^b,*) tell me what you think of it.** 

During the tew minutes that Lurd By¬ 
ron was finishing his letter, I took an op- 
portonity of narmwly observing him, and 


* Conversations of Lord Byron t noted during a Resfdeaoe with hii Lordship at 
Fiaa, in the years 18SI and 1888. By Thomas Medwin^ Esq. of the 84th Light 
Dragoons. London Henry Colburn. -1884. 
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drswlnip hSi pcntrait in my mind* Thor* 
waldsen's bust is too thin-necked and 
j'oung^ for Locd Byron. Kone of the en¬ 
gravings gave me the least idea of him* 
I saw a man of about live feet seven or 
eight, apparently forty years of age: as 
was said of Milton, he barely escaped 
being short and thick. His face was fine, 
and the lower part symmetrically mould¬ 
ed ; Tor the lips and chin had that curved 
and definite outline that distinguishes 
Grecian beauty. His forehead was high, 
and his temples broad ; and he had a 
paleness in his complexion, almost to 
wanness. His hair, thin and fine, had 
almost become grey, and waved in na¬ 
tural and graceful curls over his head, 
that w'as assimilating itself fast to the 
** bald first Caesar’s.** He allowed it to 
grow longer behind than It is accustomed 
to be worn, and at that time had musto- 
chios, which were not sufficiently dark to 
be becoming. In icriticising his features, 
it might, perhapa, be said that his eyes 
were placed too near his nose, and that 
one w'as rather smaller than the other; 
they were of a greyish brown, but of a 
peculiar clearness; and when animated, 
]>u88es8tid a fire which seemed to look 
through and penetrate the thoughts of 
others, while th^y marked the inspira¬ 
tions of his own. His teeth were small, 
regular, and white; these, I afterwards 
found, he took great pains to preserve*. 

I expected to discover that he had a 
club, perhaps a cloven foot; but it would 
have been difficult to have distinguished 
one ftom the other, either in size or in 
form. 

On the whole, his figure was manly, 
and his countenance handsome and pre¬ 
possessing, and very expressive; and die 
familiar ease of his conversation soon 
made me perfectly at home in his society* 
Our first interview was marked with a 
cordiality- and confidence that flattered 
while it delighted me ; and 1 felt anxious 
for the next day, in order that I might 
repeat my visit. 

Medwin repeated his visit next 
day, and the following is part of the 
conversation which passea. 

1 brought the conversation back on 
Switzerland and his travels, and asked 
him if he bad been in Germany ? 

No,'* said he, not even at Trieste. 

1 bate despotism and the Goths too much. 

I have travelled little on the Continent, 
at least never gone out of my way. This 


is partly owing to the indolence of my 
disposition, partly owing to rtiy incum¬ 
brances. I had some idea, when at Rome, 
of visiting Naples, but was at tha« time 
anxious to get back to Venice. But Pass- 
turn cannot surpass the ruins of Agrigen- 
tnm, which I saw by moonlight; nor 
Naples, Constantinople. You have no 
conception of the brauty of the twelve 
islands where the Turks have their coun* 
try-houses, or of the blue Symplegades 
against which the Bosphorus beats with 
such rcsiRtlesa violence. 

Switzerland is a country I have been 
satisfied with seeing once; -Turkey I could 
live in for ever. I never forget my pre¬ 
dilections. I was in a wretched state of 
health, and worse spirits, when 1 was at 
Geneva ; but quiet and the lake, physi¬ 
cians better than Poiidori, soon setrne up. 
1 never led so moral a life as during my 
residence in that country; but I gained 
po credit by it. Where there is a morti¬ 
fication, there ought to be reward. On 
the contrary, there is no story so absurd 
that they did not invent Ut my cost. 1 
was watched by glasses on the opposite 
side of the Lake, and by glasses too that 
must have had very distorted optics. I 
was waylaid in my evening drivea—I was 
accused of corrupting all the ffritetles in 
the Rue Basse. I believe that they looked 
upon me as a man-monster, worse than 
the piqueufm 

Somebody possessed Madame de 
Stael with an opinion of my immorality. 

I used occasionally to visit her at Coppet; 
and once she invited me to a family-din¬ 
ner, and 1 found the room full of stran¬ 
gers, who had come to stare at me as at 
some outlandish beast in a raroc-bhow. 
One of the ladies fainted, and the rest 
looked as if his Satanic Majesty had been 
dhiong them. Madame de Stael took the 
liberty to read me a lecture before this 
crowd; to which I only mode her a low 
bow. 

** I knew very few of the Genevese. 
Hentsh was very civil to me, and I have 
a great respect for Sismondi. I was 
forced to return the civilities of one of 
their Professors by asking him, and an 
old gentleman, a friend of Gray's, to dine 
with me* J had gone out to sail early 
m the morning, and the wind prevented 
me from returning in time for dinner. 1 
understand that I offbnded them mortal¬ 
ly* Poiidori did the honours. Among 
our countrymen I made no new acquain¬ 
tances ; Shelley, Monk Lewis, and Uob- 


* For this purpose he used tobacco when he first went into the open air; and he 

told me he was in the habit of grinding his teeth In his sleep, to prevent which he 
was forced to put a napkin between them* 
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house were almost the only Bnglbh peo¬ 
ple 1 saw. No wonder*; 1 shewed a 
distaste for society at that time« and went 
little among the Genevese; besides^ 1 
could not speak French. What u be- 
come of my boatman and boat ? I sup- 
]x>se she is rotten ; she was never worth 
much. When 1 went the tour of the 
Lake in her with Shelley and llobhouse;, 
she was nearly wrecked near the very 
spot where St. Preux and Julia were in 
^nger of being drowned. It would have 
been classical to have been lost there, but 
not so agreeable Shelley was on the Lake 
much oftener than I* at all hours of the 
night and day : he almost lived on it; 
his great rage is a boat. We are both 
building now at Genoa—1 a yochti and 
he an open boat.'* 

In the evening his Lordship, ac¬ 
companied by Medwin and 8helley» 
rode out to a farm-house some milea^ 
distant from Pisa, where he was in 
the custom of practising pistol-firing^ 
an amuaemenc in which he became 
very expert. On this occasion, he 
put in eleven shots out of twelve, 
and returned, as he always did 
when successful, in great hu¬ 
mour to the town. 

u 

We now continued our ride, and re¬ 
turned to Pisa by the Lucca gate. 

Pisa, with its hanging tower and So¬ 
phia-like dome, reminds me,*’ said Lord 
Byron, ** of an eastern place*” 

He then remarked the heavy smoke 
that rolled away from the city, spreading 
in the distance a vale of snbt, through 
which the golden clouds of evening ap¬ 
peared. 

** It is fine,” said I^d Byron, ** but 
no sunsets are to be compared with those 
of Venice. They are too gorgeous for 
any painter^ and defy any poet. My 
rides. Indeed, would have been nothing 
without the Venetian sunsets. Ask Shel¬ 
ley.” 

Stand on the marble bridge,” said 
Shelley, *•*- cast your eye, if you ore nut 
dazzled, on its rivet glowing as with fire, 
then follow the graceful curve of the pa¬ 
laces on the Lung* Arno till the arch is 
naved by the massy dungeon-tower (er- 
roneoutt 3 ' called Ugolino’s,) forming in 
dark relief, and tell me if any thing can 
surpass a sunset at Pisa.” 

The history of one, is that of almost 
every day. It is impossible to conceive a 
more unvaried life than Lord Bjrton led 
at this period. 1 continued to visit him 
at the same hour deity. Billianfit con¬ 
versation, or reading, ^led up the inter¬ 
vals tUl it was time to taka oar evening 
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drive, ride, and jfistot-practioe* On our 
return, which was always in the soma 
direction, wa frequently the Coun^ 
tees Guiccioli, with whom ba SlQ|iped to 
converse a few minutes. 

He dined at half an houa after sunset, 
(at twenty-fbur o'clock;) then drove to 
Count Gamba’s, the Countess Guiccioli’s 
father, passed several hours In her society, 
returned to bis palace, and either read or 
wrote till two or three In the morning ; 
occasionally drinking s|iirits diluted with 
water as a medicine, from a dread of a 
nephritic complaint, to which he was, or 
fancied himself, subject. Such was bis 
life at Pisa. 

The details with r^ard to his 
marriage and separation have al¬ 
ready Deen communicated to the 
public in every Newapapef. 1 titer.* 
eating as they are, therefore, and 
tending, we think, very materially 
to lighten the load of blame which 
haa been laid on Byron, on account 
of that unfortunate affair, we pata 
on to something clae. The following 
converaationa on the subject of reli¬ 
gion are deeply interesting. 

It is difficult to judge, from the contra¬ 
dictory nature of bis wfltings, what the 
religious opinions of Lord Byrun really 
were. Perhaps the conversations I held 
with him may throw some light ufioTi a 
sulgect that cannot fall to excite curiosity. 
On the Whole, I am inclined to think, that 
if he were occasionally sceptical, and 
thought it, 08 he says, 

. . .«»A plnusnt voym, perhaps, to float. 

Like Pyrrho, oa a sea of kpmlatioD,” 

yet his wavering never amounted to a 
disbelief In the divine Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

1 always took great delight,” ob¬ 
served he, ** in the English Cathedral 
Service* It cannob fail to inspire every 
man, who litels at all, with devotion. 
Notwitbatanding which, Chrfetianity Is 
not the best source of Inspiration Ibr a 
poet. No poet should be tied down to a 
direct profession of faith. Metaphysics 
open a vast field; Nature, and. anti-Mo- 
saical speculations on the origin of the 
world, a wide range, and sources of poetty 
that are shut out hy ChrlsManity.” 

I advanoed Tasso and MUton- 

“ Tasso and MUton,” replied li% 

wrote on Cbristian sulgacta, it is true; 
but how did they treat them ? 

* Jerusalem Ddivei^' deals little in Chris¬ 
tian doctrines, and the * Paradise Lost* 
makes use of the heathen mythology, 
which is svrdy scarcely aliowabler lltt- 
ton discanied papacy, and adopted m 
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Mid In fcs roin; he itever attended dU 
vine wonhifk 

** His grM epicii, that ncdiedy x«adi« 
prove noilifiig; He took bis text from 
the Old and New Testaments. He shocks 
the severe apprehenskuM of the Catholics, 
as be did those of the Divines of his day, 
by too great a fomiliarity with Heaven, 
and the introduction of the Divinity him¬ 
self ; and, more than ail, by making the 
Devil his hero, and deifying the damons. 

** He certainly excites compassion for 
Satan, and endeavours to make him out 
an iiyured personage-^he gives him hu¬ 
man passions makes him pity Adam 
and Eve, and justify himself much as 
Prometheus does. Yet Milton was never 
blamed for all this. I should be very 
curious to know what his real belief was. 
The * Paradise Ijost* and * Regained* 
do not satisfy me on this point. One 
might as well aay that Moore is a fire- 
worshipper, or a follower of Mokanna, be¬ 
cause he chose those subjects fi-om the 
Bast; or that I am a Coinist.** 

Another time he said: 

One mode of worship yields to an¬ 
other ; no religion h«« Ig^ed more than 
two thousand years. Out of the eight 
hundred millions that the globe contains, 
only two hundred millions are Chruttians. 
Qu^,-.-Wbat is to become of the six 
hundred millions that do not believe, and 
of those incalculable milUons that lived 
before Christ ? 

** People at home ore mad about Mis- 
olonary Societies, and missions to the 
East. 1 have been applied to, to sub¬ 
scribe, several times since, and otice be¬ 
fore 1 left England. The Catholic priests 
have been labouring hard for nearly a cen¬ 
tury t but what have they done ? Out of 
eighty millions of Hindoos how many pro¬ 
selytes have been mode ? Sir J. Malcolm 
said at Murray's, before several persons, 
that the Padres, as he called them, had 
only made sixconvcite at Bombay during 
his time, and that even this black little 
doek fbrsook their obepharda when the 
mnwaaout. llieirfidthevopivatedwith 
the Aimes of^ die amck. Besides, the 
Hindoos believe that ttuqr have had nine 
incametlonsi the MAnioaories preach, 
that a people whom die Indfans only know 
10 dssplec, have bad one. It is sine to 
one against them, by tbair owa^sfaawlng. 

** Another doetrhie can never be in re- 
pato among the Seio w onB of the East. 
It cannot be easy to pennade men who 
hane bad as many wivee ae they pleased, 
to be content whh one ( beeidea, a wonmn 
k eld at twenfy in that oMmtry. Wbat 
ammeato dob They aranot^ St. Aa- 
ft i onf aa ■■■IwflitaBjoaamery. Acavtoin 
Bigidm Antoida acgnafaitanw amr- 


ried a vepy littie roond Ait wife, very 
fond of wrttcing, who went by the nemo 
of the Teftfosioffe di Sem* AnimiOm 
There is e picture, a celebrated ane, in 
which a little woman, not unresemUiag 
my description, plays the principM rdir, 
and is most tronUesome to the Sainiy 
most trying to bis virtue. Very few of the 
modern saints will have his forbearance, 
though they may imitate him in bia mar- 
tyrdm. 

I have been reading," said he one 
day, ^ Taeittts’ account of the siege of 
Jerusalem, under Titus. What a sove¬ 
reign cfmtempt the Romans had for the 
Jews ! Their country seems to have been 
little better than diemselves. 

Priestley denied the original sin, and 
that any would be damned. Wesley, the 
object of Southey's panegyric, preached 
the doctrines of election and Adth, and, 
like all the sectarians, does,net want texts 
to prove both. 

The best Christians can never be sa¬ 
tisfied of their own salvation. Dr John- 
ion died like a coward, and Cowper was 
near shooting himself i Hume went off 
the stage like a brave man, and Voltaire'a 
last momenta do not seem to Itave been 
clouded by any fears of wbat was to come. 
A man may study any thing till he be¬ 
lieves in it. Creech died a Lucretian, 
Burckhatdt and Browne were Moham¬ 
medans. Sale, the translator of the Ko¬ 
ran, was suspected of being an Islamite, 
but a veiy difibrent one from you, Shiloh, 
(as he sometimes used to call Shelley.) 

“ You are a Protestant—you protest 
against all religions. There is T—— 
will traduce Dante tin be becomes a 
Dantist. I am called a Manichsan : 1 
may rather be called an Any-chsean, or 
on Anythbig-arian. How do you like 
my sect ? llie sect of Anything-arians 
aounds well, does it not ?" 

Calling on him the next day, we found 
him, aa was sometimes the case, silent, 
dull, and Bombr& At Iragth he said : 

Here is a little book somebody. has 
Aent roe about Christianity, that has made 
me very uncomfortable: the reasoiung 
seems to me vety strong, the prooft are 
very staggering. I don't think you can 
unawer it. Shelly ; at least I am sure I 
can't, and, what is more, 1 don't wish It." 

SpMking of Gibbon, he said i 

L B - — the question 

aet at rest in the * History the Decline 
and F^' bat I am not ao easily con- 
vinoad. It is not a matter of volition to 
unbrifove. Who likes to own that he 
hac been u Axil all hia lifo,—to unleain 
idl that he baa bean tau^t in hia youth,— 
oriDun think thel aanae of the beat men 
thdt ever lived hove been foitia F 1 have 
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often wished T had been bom a Catholte* 
That pacgtttory of tbein is a eomfortahle 
doctrine; 1 wonder the reformers gave it 
up, or did not substitute something os 
condolatory' in its room. It is an im¬ 
provement on the transmigration, Shellt^, 
vHiich ail your wiseacre jdiilosophen 
taught. 

** You believe in Plato*a three princi¬ 
ples ;—why not In the Trinity P One Is 
not more mystical than the other. 1 
don't know why I am conridered an ene¬ 
my to religion, and an unbeliever* 1 
disowned the other day that I was of 
Shelley's school' in metaphysics, though I 
admired his poetry; not but what he has 
changed his mode of thinking very much 
since he wrote the Notes to * Queen Mab,* 
which 1 was accused of having a hatid in* 
1 know, however, that I' am coaiklered 
an infideL My wife and rister, when 
they joined 'pigtfes, sent me prayer-books. 
There was a Mr Molock, who Went 
about the Continent preaching orthodoay 
in polities and, religion, a writer of bad 
sonnets, and n lecturer in worse proBe,« 
he tried to convert me to some new sect 
of Christianity. He was a great anti- 
materi^lst, and abated Locke." 

On another occarion he said s 

** 1 am always getting new eorres- 
pondentB. Here are three letters just 
arrived, ftom strangers all of Uiem. One 
is from a French woman, who has been 
writing to me off and on fer the last 
three years. She is not only a Uae4x>ttle, 
but a poetess, 1 suspect, ftcr dt^}ect in 
addressing me now, she says, is to get 
me to write cm the loss of a slave-ship, 
the paniculars of which she detafis. 

** The sec^md epistle is shott, and In a 
hand I know very well: it fs anonymous 
too. Hear what she says 1 * 1 canbot 
longer exist without acknowledging the 
tumultuous and agoniring delight with 
which my soul burns mn the giowUig 
beauties cif yours.* 

A third is of a vary dWtoent duimc- 
ter ftom the last | It Is ftom a Mr Sbsp- 
pard, inclosing a prayer aaade Ibr my 
welfare by his wife m9^ dBjo before hm 
death. The letter states that he 1ms had 
the misfortune to lose this amiable wo¬ 
man, who had seen me at Ramsgme, 
many yean ago, rambling among the 
fdilfe; that die bad been hupressed with 
a sense of my irreligloa ftom the tenor of 
my works, and had often prayed fervent¬ 
ly for my eonveralon, partkularly in her 
last moments. The [miyer is bcautlfiiny 
written. I like devotion in women. She 
must have been a divine creature* I pity 
the man who has hwi her ! Iriiallwtlte 
to him by return of the oauikvy to coo- 


sole with him, and tell hfan riukt Mra 
8' need not have enteitaliied any 
coneom tbr my spiritual aghite* fer that 
no man is more ofaChrlatlan thao 1 am 
whatever my writings may have led her 
and others to suspecu" 

The fallowing exhibits a aingular 
picture of goodness of heart and su* 
perstiUoos feeling* 

During OUT drive and ride this evening 
he declii^ our usud amusement of pie* 
tei-firing, without assigning a cause* He 
hardly spoke a word during the drst haH^ 
hour, and it was evident that something 
weighed heavily on his mind. There was 
a sacredtiess hi his melaneholy that 1 
dared not interrupt. At length he said x 

This Is Ada's birthday, and might 
have been the happiest day of my life x 
as it is ■ r* He stopped, seeming¬ 
ly ashamed of having betrayed his feel¬ 
ings. He tried in vain to rally his spirits, 
by turning thd conversation; but he ere- 
ai^ a laugh, in which he could not join, 
and soon relapsed Into his former reverie* 
It lasted till we came within a mile of 
the Arglve gate. There our silence was 
all at once interrupted by shrieks that 
seemed to [ntxceed from a cottage by the 
side of the road. We pulled up our 
horses, to Inquire of a eontaiino standing 
at the little garden-wicket. He Icdd us 
that a widow had just lost her only child, 
and that the soun^ proceeded from die 
wailings of some women over the corpse* 
Lord Byron was much alfected; and Ms 
superstition, acted upon by a sadness that 
seemed to be presentUnent, led him to 
augur some dlwtfter. 

1 shall not be happy," sMd he, ** till 
1 hear that my dau|^ter Is well. 1 have 
a great hoiftMr of otmlversarJes x psopla 
Only laugh at, who have never kept a 
register ^ the^ 1 always write to my 
sister on Ada's hlithday. I did so last 
year; and what wah very remarkable, Wf 
letter reached her on my wadding-day, 
and her answer reached me at Ravenna 
on my birthday I Several extraordinary 
things faava happened to me on my birth¬ 
day t so they did to 'Neltoleon t and a 
more woaderfol oiteomstanea stilt oeeur- 
red to Merie Antolnetteb" 

The ntmt monring'e courier tnooghl 
him a letter from Bngbukd. He gave ft 
roe as I entered, and mU 1 

» I wee cottvineed eoUMthing very on- 
pleaaant bung ovm me last t I ex¬ 
pected to facer rimt e emeho dy I ktteuemaO 
dcadi-^ it turns out I Poor PoUdorl 
isgmief Whenfae waamypliysiclaAffae 
was idwi^ talking of Phtawe acid, oA of 
aatfeer, Mowhig Into veitii, auflbcathig by 
ehareobl, and eompoundhig pefeowe | but 
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for a diAbront inirpose to what the Pontic 
Monarch did) fbr he has prescribed a dose 
for himself that would have kUled fifty 
Miltisde8%—a does whose eflhct) Murray 
says, was so instantaneous that he went 
off without a spasm or struggle. It seems 
that disappointment was the cause of this 
rash act. He had entertained too san¬ 
guine hopes of literary famC) owing to the 
success of his ^ Vampyrey’ which, in con¬ 
sequence of its being attributed to me, 
was got up as a melo-drame at Paris. 
The foundation of the stoiy war mine; 
but 1 was forced to disown the publication, 
lest the world should suppose that 1 had 
vanity enough, or was egotist enough, to 
write in that ridiculous manner about 
myself. Notwithstanding which, the 
French editions still persevere in inclu¬ 
ding it with my works. My real ‘ Vam- 
pyre’ I gave at the end of * Mazeppa,* 
something in the same way that I told it 
one night at Diodati, when Monk Lewis, 
and Shelley and his wife, were present. 
The latter sketched on that occasion the 
outline of her Pygmalion story, ^ The 
Modern Prometheus,* the making of a 
man (which a lady who had read it after¬ 
wards asked Sir Humphrey Davy, to his 
great astonishment, if he could do, and 
was told a story,, something like Alonzo 
and Imogene); and Shelly himself, or 
* The Snake,' (as he used sometimes to 
call him,) conjured up some frightful wo¬ 
man of an acquaintance of his at home, a 
kind of Medusa, who was suspected of 
having eyes in her breasts. 

“ Perhaps Polidori had strictly no right 
to appropriate my story to himself; but 
it was hardly worth it: and when my 
letter, disclaiming the narrative part, was 
written, 1 dismissed the matter fri>m 
my.memory. It was Polidori's own fault 
that we did not agree. 1 was sony when 
we parted, for 1 soon get attached to 
people ; and was more sony still for the 
scrape he afterwards got into gt Milan. 
He quan«Ued with one of the guards at 
the Scala, and was ordered' to leave the 
Lombard States twen^-fimr hours after; 
which put an end to all his Continental 
schemes, that 1 hod forwarded by recom¬ 
mending him to Lord —and it ia 
difficult fbr a young idiydcian to get into 
practice at home, however d«ver, parti¬ 
cularly a fbreigner, or one with a fbreign- 
er*8 name. From Uiat dine» Instead of 
making out preicriptlonfi he took to writ, 
ing romanees; a very unprofitable and 
exchange, as it turned out. 

^ 1 told you I was not oppreased in 
apirita last night without a reaaon. Who 
can hdp being superstitious ? Scott be¬ 
lieves in seeand-rigbL Rousseau tried 
whether he waa to be d—d or not) fay 


aiming at a tree with a atone: 1 fbrget 
whether he hit or missed. Goe'tbe UusM 
to the chance of a knife's striking the 
water, to determine whether he wai to 
prosper in some undertaking. The Ita¬ 
lians think the dropping of oil very un¬ 
lucky. Pietro (Count Gomba) dropped 
some the night before his exile, and that 
of bis family, from Ravenna. Have you 
ever had your fortune told? Mrs Wil¬ 
liams told mine. She predicted that twen¬ 
ty-seven and thirty-seven were to be dan¬ 
gerous ages in my life. One has come 
true.” 

“ Yes,” added I, “ and did she not 
prophesy that you were to die a monk 
and a miser ? 1 have been told so.” 

** 1 don't think them two last yery like¬ 
ly ; but it was part of her prediction* But 
there are lucky and unlucky days, as well 

as years and Etumbers toq. , Lord- 

was dining at a party, whare ^ --*"’— ob¬ 
served that they were thirteen. ‘ Why 
don't you make us twelve ?' was the re¬ 
ply ; and an impudent one it was—but he 
could say those things. You would not 
visit on a Friday, would you ? You 
know you are to introduce me to Mrs 
■ . It must not be to-morrow, for it 

is a Friday.” 


I think I can give no stronger proof of 
the sodability of Lord Byron's disposition, 
than the festivity that presided over bis 
dinners. 

Wednesday being one of bis fixed days : 
** You will dine with me,” said he, 
though it Is the 2d January.” 

His own table, when alone, was frugal, 
not to say abstemious; but on the occa¬ 
sion of these meetings, every sort of wine, 
every luxury of the season, and English 
delicacy, were displayed. 1 never knew 
any man do the honours of his house with 
greater kindness and hospitality. On this 
eveatfbl anniversary, he was not, how¬ 
ever, in his usual s^ts, and evidently 
tried to drown the Remembrance of the 
day by a levity that was forced and un¬ 
natural ;«-for it was clear, in spite of all 
his efihits, that something oppressed him. 


and he could not help continually recur¬ 
ring to the subject. 

One of the party proposed Lady By¬ 
roads health, which he gave with evident 
pleasure, mid we all drank in bumpers* 
The conversation turning on Ids separa- 
tioo, the probabUity of Sieir being recon¬ 
ciled was canvassed. 

What 1” said be, after having lost 
the five best years our lives P.*Never I 
But,” added he, ** it was no fault of mine 
that we quarrelled. 1 have made advan¬ 
ces onou^. I had once an Idea that peo¬ 
ple are happiest in the marriage state. 
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after the impetuoeity of the passions has 
subeidedy—but that hope is all over with 
me I” 

Writing to a fVlend the day after our 
party, 1 finished my- letter after the fol- 
lowing remark; 

**■ Notwithstanding the tone of railleiy 
with which he sometimes speaks in Don 
Juan’ of bis separation ftom Lady fiyrony 
and his saying, as he did to-day, that the 
only thing he thanks Lady Byron for is, 
that he cannot marry, &c.; it is evident 
that it is the thorn in his side--the poison 
in his cup of life f The veil is easily seen 
through. He * endeavours to mask his 
griefs, and to fill up the void of his heart, 
by assuming a gaiety that does not belong 
to it. All the tender and endearing ties 
of social and domestic life rudely tom 
asunder, he has been wandering on from 
place to ptacOf without finding any to rest 
in. Switzerland,- Venice, Ravenna, and 
1 might even have added Tuscany, were 
doomed to be no asylum for him.” &c. 

_ s 

Every body knows his Lordship’s 
passion for swimming—the following 
18 his account of the exploit of cross¬ 
ing the Hellespont- 

** Murray published a letter 1 wrote to 
him ftom Venice, which might have 
seemed an idle display of vanity ; but the 
object of my writing it was to contradict 
what Turner had asserted about the im« 
possibility of crossing the Hellespont 
from the Abydos to the Sestos side, in 
consequence of the tide- 

“ One is as easy as the other ; we did 
both.” Here he tivned round to Flet¬ 
cher, to whom he occasionally referred, 
and said, Fletcher, how far was it Mr 
Ekenhead and I swam P” Fletcher re¬ 
plied, ** Throe miles and a half, my 
Lord.** (Of course he did not dimtnm 
the distance.) The real width of the 
Hellespont,” resumed Lord Byron, is 
not much above a mile ; but die current ^ 
is prodigiously strong, and we were carried 
down notwithstanding all our ettbrts. I 
don’t know bow Leander contrived to 
stem the stream, and steer strught across ; 
but nothing is impossible in love or rdi- 
gion. If 1 had had a Hero on the other 
side, perhaps 1 should have worked 
harder. We were to have undertaken 
this feat some time before, but put it off 
in consequence of the coldness oi the wa¬ 
ter ; and it was chilly enou^ when we 
performed it. I know I should have 
'mode a bad Leander, for it gave me an 
ague that 1 did not so easily get rid of. 
There were some sailors in the fleet who 
swam Anther than 1 did—I do not say 
than I could have done, for It Is the only 


exercise 1 pride myself upon, belag al¬ 
most amphibious. 

** I remember being at Brighten many 
years ago, and having great difficulty in 
making the land,—>the wind blowing ofT 
shore, and the tide setting ouu Crowds 
of people were collected on the beach to 
see us. Mr ■ (1 think he said Hob- 

house) was with me; and,” he added, 
** I had great difficulty in saving him— 
he nearly drowned me. 

** When I was at Venice, there was an 
Italian who knew no more of swimming 
than a camel, but he had heard of my 
prowess in the Dardanelles, and chal¬ 
lenged me. Not wishing that any fo. 
reigner, at least, should beat me at my 
own arms, t consented to engage in the 
contest. Alexander Scott proposed to be 
of the party, and we started IVom Lido. 
Our land-lubber was very soon In the 
rear, and Scott saw him make for a gon¬ 
dola. He rested himself first against one, 
and then against another, and gave in 
before we got half way to St- Mark's 
Place. Vfe saw no more of him, but 
continued our course through the Grand 
Canal, landing at my palace-stairs. The 
water of the Lagunes is dull, and not very 
clear or agreeable to bathe In- I can 
keep myself up for houfe in the sea ; I 
delight in it, and come out with a buoy¬ 
ancy of spirits 1 never feel on any other 
occasion. 

If 1 believed In the transmigration of 
your Hindoos, 1 should think 1 hud been 
made a Merman in some former state of 
existence, or was going to be turned into 
one in the next.” 

The following elegant Bachona* 
lian song wm composed by Lord 
Byron one evening after dinner, and 
given to Medwin: 

Pill the goblet again, for I never before 
Felt the glow that now gladdens my heart 
to its core t 

Let us drink—who would not? since 
through life’s varied round 
In the goblet aloiie no deception is found. 

** 1 have tried in its turn all that life can 
supply; 

1 have bask’d In the booins of a dark 
rolling eye; 

1 have lov’d—who haa not? but what 
tongue will declare 

That pleasure eiistfid while pawlon ns|» 
there? 

In the days of our youth, when the 
heart’s in Its apring. 

And dreama that aflhetton can never take 
vring, 
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1 liad has not ? hut what 

tongue wlH avow 

That fricDdS) rosjr wine, are so falthfhil as 
thou? 

The breast of a mistress some boy may 
estrange; 

Friendship shifts with the sun^beam, ■ « 
thou never canst change. 

Thou grow’fit old—-who does not? but 
on earth wKat appears, 

Whose virtues, like thine, but increase 
with our years? 

Yet if blest to the utmost that love can 
bestow. 

Should a rival bow down to our idol>be« 
low. 

We are jealous—who*s not ? thou bast 
no such alloy. 

For the mure that enjoy thee the more 
they enjoy. 

** When, the season of youth and its jol¬ 
lities past. 

For refuge wc fly to the goblet at lost, 
Then we And—who does not ? in the flow 
of the soul, 

That truth, as inS yore, is confined to the 
bowl. 

When the box of Pandora was open'd 
on earth, 

And Memory's triumph commenced over 
Mirth, 

Hope was left—was she not? but .the 
goblet ws kiss. 

And core not for hope, who areoextain of 
bliss. 

Long life to the grape I and when 
summer is flown, 

The age of our nectar shall gladden my 
own. 

We must die^who does not ? may our 
sins be forgiven! 

And Hebe shell never be idle in Heaven." 

The only two persona against 
whom Byron confess he entertain¬ 
ed a deep and laalilig aversion were 
the late Marquis of Londonderrv 
and Mr Southey. Our readers will 
recollect the Note to the Two Fos- 
cari, which called forth a Letter 
from the Laureate. The effbet of 
this epistle on Byron shews, that 
however much he mi^hc be inclined 
to dislike Southey, he felt be was 
an adveomry to be dei^ised. 

Bis anxiety to get a sight of it was so 
great, that he wrote me two notes in the 
course of the evening, entreating me to 
procure the paper. I at length succeed¬ 
ed, and took it to the Lanfhinchi Palace 


St eleven o'clock, (after coining from the 
opera,} an hour at which 1 was frequent¬ 
ly In the habit of calling on him. 

He bad left the Gui^ioli earlier than 
usual, and X fbund him waiting with 
some impatience. 1 never shall forget 
fals countenance as be glanced rapidly 
over the contents. He looked perfoctly 
awhil: his colo&r changed almost pris- 
matically ; his lips were as pale as dmth. 
He said not a word. He read it a se¬ 
cond time, and with more attention than 
his rage at first permitted, commenting 
on some of the passages » he went on. 
When he had finish^, he threw down 
the paper, and asked me if 1 thou^t 
there was any thing of a personal nature 
in the reply that demanded satisfaction ; 
08, if there was, he would instantly set 
off for England, and call Southey to 
an account,—muttering something about 
whips, and branding-lrodii, and gibliets, 
and wounding the heart of a woman,— 
words of Mr Southey's. I said, that, as 
to personality, his own. expressions of 
** cowardly ferity," “ pitlftii renegade," 
** hireling," were much stronger than any 
in the inter before me. He paused a 
moment, and said: 

Perhaps you are right; but 1 will 
consider of it. You have not seen my 
^ Vision of Judgment.* t wish 1 had a 
copy to vhew you; but the only one I 
have is in London. I had almost decid¬ 
ed not to publish it, but it shall now go 
forth to the world. I will write to Douglas 
Einnaird by to-morrow’s post, to-ni^t, 
not to delay its appearance. The question 

is, whom to get to print it. Murray will 
have nothing to say to it just now, while 
the prosecution of ^ Cain' hangs over his 
head. It was oflkred to Longman; but 
he declined it on the plea of its injuring 
the sale of Southey's Hexameters, of 
which he is die publisher. Hunt idioll 
have h.” 

Another time be said s 

** I am glad Mr Southey owns that 
article on * FoUage,* which excited my 
choler so much. But who else could have 
been the author? Who but Southey 
would have had the baseness, under the 
pretext of reviewing the work of one 
man, insidiously to make it a nest-egg 
for batching malicious calumnies against 
others?" 

It was bad taste, to say the least of 

it, in Shelley to write after his name 
at Mont Anvert. I knew little of him 
at that time, but it happened to meet my 
eye, and 1 put my pen through the word, 
and Mo^f too, that bod been added by 
some one else by way of comment—and 
a very proper comment too, and the only 
one that should have been made on it 
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There it thould have stopped. It would 
have been more credftable to Mr Sou¬ 
they's heart and feelings if he had been 
qf this opinion ; he would then never have 
made the use of his travels be did) nor 
have raked out of an album the silly joke 
of a boy, in order to make it matter of 
serious accusation against him at home. 
I might well aay he had impudence 
enough) if he could confess such infamy. 
I say nothing of the critique itsrif on 
« Foliage s* with the exception of a few 
sonnets, it was unworthy of Hunt. But 
what waa the object of that article f 1 
repeat, to vilify*and scatter hie dark and 
devilish insinuations against me and o* 
then. Shame on the man who could 
wound an already bleeding heart,-t-Jje 
barbarous enough to revive the memory 
of a fatal event that Shelly was perfectly 
innocent oC^-*»ond found acandal on false¬ 
hood I Sheliey.taaad him with writing 
that article aome years ago; and he bad 
the audacity to admit that he hod trea¬ 
sured up some opinions of Shelley's, ten 
years before, w9en he was on a visit at 
Keswick, and had mode a note of them 
at the time. But his bag of venom waa 
not full; it is the nature of the reptile. 
Why does a viper have a poiran-toodi, or 
the scorpion claws P" 

Some days after these remarks, on call¬ 
ing on him one morning, he produced 
^ The Deformed Transformed.' Handing 
it to Shelley, as he was in the habit of 
doing his daily compositions, he said: 

Shelley, I have been writing a Faugi* 
Uh kind of drama: tell me what you 
think of it." 

After reading it attentively, Shelly 
turned it. 

** Well,” said Lord Byron, “ how da 
you like it ?” 

Least,” replied he, of any thing 1 
ever saw of yours. It is a bad imitatfon 
of Faust ;* and besides, there are two 
entire lines of Southey's in it.” 

Lord Byron changed colour immediate¬ 
ly, and asked hastily what lines? Shelly 
repeated, 

< And water •hall •■• thM, 

And fear thee, and flee th^* 

They are in ‘ The Curse of Kehama.* ” 

His Lordship, without making a single 
observation, instantly threw the poem 
into the Gre. He seemed to feel no cha¬ 
grin at seeing it consume—at least his 
countenance betrayed none, and his con¬ 
versation became more gay and lively 
than usual. Whether it won hatred of 
Southey, or respect for Shelley's opinions, 
which made him commit an act that 1 
considered a sort of suicide, was always 
doubtful to me. I was never more sur¬ 
prised than to aee, two yean afterwar^ 


* The Deformed Transformed* announeod, 
(supposing it to have perished at Fisa;) 
but it seems that he must have had ano¬ 
ther copy of the manuscript, or hod re¬ 
written it, perhaps, without chonging a 
word, except omitting the ^ K^wma' 
lines. Hii memory was remarkably re¬ 
tentive of his own writings. I believe he 
could have quoted almost every line he 
ever wrote. 

Of the remarks on the conduct of 
Mr Murray, with regard to aome of 
Byron*a publications, we can only 
say, that however the error may 
have originated, they are grossly 
erroneous, and have wen most satis¬ 
factorily refuted by Mr Murray, by 
the best of all evidence—his Lord- 
ship's own letters, one of them writ¬ 
ten only about three weeks before 
his death, all of which are highly 
honourable to that gentleman's cha¬ 
racter. 

This is his account of Monk 
Lewis: 

** * The Monk* is perhaps one of the 
best in any language, not excepting the 
German. It only wonted one thing, us 
1 told Lewis, to have rendered it |H?rfect. 
He should have made the dwmon really 
in love with Ambroslo: this would have 
given it a human interest. * The Monk* 
was written w'hen Lewis was only twen¬ 
ty, and he seems to have exhausted all 
his genius on it. Perha|>s at that age he 
was in earnest in his belief of magic won¬ 
ders. That is the secret of Walter Scott's 
inspiration: he retains and cncuurnges 
all the superstitions of his youth. Lewis 
caught his passion fur the murvclluus, and 
it amount^ to a mania with him, in 
Germany; but the groundwork of * The 
Monk' is neither original nor German ; 
it is derived from the tale of Santon Bar- 
■isa.' The episode of ^The Bleeding 
Nun,' which was turned into a melodra¬ 
ma, is froax the German* 

” There w'ere two stories which he al¬ 
most believed by telling. One happeiwd 
to himself whilst ho was residing at 
Maohelnu Every night, at the sumo 
hour, be heard, or thought he heard, in 
his room, when he was lying in bed, a 
crackling noise like that pniduced by 
paTchment, or thick paper* This circum¬ 
stance caused inquiry, when it was lohi 
him that the sounds were attributable to 
the following cause t—The house in which 
be lived had belonged to a widow, who 
had an only sod. In order to prevent 
his marryiiqt a poor but amiable girl, to 
whom bo was attached* he waa sent to 
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sea. Yean passed, and the mother heard 
no tidings of him, nor the ship in which 
he bad sailed* It was supposed that the 
vessel hod been itrecked, and that all on 
board had perished* The reproaches of 
the girl, the upbraidings of her own con* 
science, and the loss of her child, crazed 
the old lady's mind, and her only pursuit 
became to turn over the Gazettes for 
news. Hope at length left her: she did 
not live long,—>and continued her old oc¬ 
cupation after death. 

The other story that 1 alluded to be¬ 
fore was the original of his ^ Alonzo and 
imogene,* which has had such a host of 
imitators* Two Florentine lovers, who 
had been attached to each other almost 
from childhood, made a vow of eternal 
fidelity. Mina was the name of the lady 
»her husband's 1 forget, but it is not 
material. They parted. He had been 
fur some time absent with his regiment, 
when, as his disconsolate lady (was sit¬ 
ting alone in her chamber, she distinctly 
heaid the well-known sound of his foot¬ 
steps, and starting up, beheld, not her 
husband, but his sj^tre, w'ith a deep 
ghastly wound across his fbrehead, enter¬ 
ing. She swooned with horror: when 
hhe recovered, the ghost told her, that in 
future his visits*should be announced by 
a passing-bell, and these words distinctly 
whispered, ^ Mina, I am here 1* Their 
interviews now became frequent, till the 
woman fancied herself as much in love 
with the ghost as she had been with the 
man. But it was soon to prove other- 
M'ise. One fatal night she went to a ball: 

what business had she there? She 
danced too; and, what was W'orse, her 
partner was a young Florentine, so much 
the counterpart of her lover, that she be¬ 
came estranged from his ghost* Whilst 
the young gallant conducted her in the 
waltz, and her ear drank in the music of 
his voice and words, a passing-bell tolled! 
She had been accustomed to the sound 
till it hardly excited her attention, and 
now lost in the attractions of her fasci¬ 
nating partner, she beard, but regarded 
it not* A second peal!—she listened not 
to its wainings* A third time the bell, 
with its deep and Iron tongue, startled 
the assembled company, and silenced the 
music! Mina then turned 1^ eyes fhms 
her |Nirtner, and saw redacted in the 
mirror, a form, a sba^w, a spectre: it 
was her husband ! He was standing be¬ 
tween her and the young Florentine, and 
whispered in a solemn and melancholy 
tone, the accustomed accents, * Mina, 1 
am hereShe instantly fell dead. 

** Lewis was not a very successful wri¬ 
ter. His * Monk* was abused fixriously 
by Matthias, in his * Pumits of Litera¬ 


ture,* and he was forced to suppress it* 
* Atellino* he merely translated* * Pi- 
zarro* was a sore subject with him, and 
no wonder that he winced at the name* 
Sheridan, who was not very scrupulous 
about applying to himself literary pro¬ 
perty at least, manufactured his play 
without BO much as an acknowledgment, 
pecuniary or otherwise, firom Lewis's 
ideas; and bad as * Pizarro* is, 1 know 
(flrom having been on the Drury-Lane 
Committee, and knowing, con&e<iuently, 
the comparative profits of plays,) that it 
brought in more money than any otbn 
play has ever done, or perhaps ever will 
do. 

But to return to Lewis* He was 
oven worse treated about ^ The Castle 
Spectre,* which had also an immense run, 
a prodigious success. Sheridan never 
gave him any of its profits fither.^ One 
day i^wls being in company with him, 
said,—* Sheridan, 1 will make you a 
large bet.* Sheridan, who w'as always 
ready to make a wager, (however he 
might find it inconvenient to pay it if 
lost,) asked eagerly what bet ? * All the 
profits of my Castle Spectre,* replied 
Lewis. * 1 will tell you what,* said 
Sheridan, (who never found his match at 
repartee.) ^ I will make you a ver> small 
one,—what it is worth.’ ” 

The account of the funeral of the 
unfortunate Shelley is simply, and 
yet powerfully drawn. 

ISfA Augugty 1822—On the occasion 
of Shelley’s melancholy fate, I revisited 
Pisa; and on the day of my arrival, 
learnt that Lord Byron was gone to the 
sea-shore, to assist in performing the last 
offices to his friend. IVe came to a spot 
marked ^ ah old and withered trunk of 
a dr-tree; and near it, on the beach, 
atniad a solitary hut covered with reeds. 

situation was well calculated for a 
poet’s grave* A fiew weeks before, 1 had 
ridden with him and Ltord Byron to this 
very spot, which I afterwards visited more 
than once. . In front was a magnificent 
extent of the bltfU^nd windless Mediter¬ 
ranean, whh the Isles of Elba and Gor- 
gona,—Laid Byron’s yacht at anchor in 
the offing: on the other side an almost 
boundless extent of sandy wilderness, un¬ 
cultivated and uninhabited, here and 
there interspersed in tufts with under¬ 
wood, curved by the sea-breeze, and stunt¬ 
ed by the barren and dry nature of the 
soil in which it grew. At equal distances 
along the coast stood high square towers, 
for the double purpose of guarding tfae 
coast from smuggling, and enforcing the 
quarantine laws. This view was bounded 
by on imnittiM extent of the Itelian Alpe, 
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which are here particularly picturesque, 
from their volcanic and manifold ap|)car- 
ances; and which, being composed of 
white marble, give their summits the re« 
semblance of snow. 

As a foreground to this picture, ap|>ear-. 
cd as extraordinary a group. LoM Byron 
and Trelawney were seen standing over 
the burning pile, with some of the soldiers 
of the guard; and Leigh Hunt, whose 
feelings and nerves could not carry him 
through the scepe of horror, lying back 
in the carriage,-—the four post-horses 
ready to drop with the intensity of the 
noonday sun. The stillness of all around 
was yet more felt by the shrill scream of 
a solitary curlew^ which, perhaps attrocU 
ed by the body, wheeled in such narrow 
circles round the pile that it might have 
been struck with the hand, and was so 
fearless that it could not be driven away. 
Looking at the corpse, Lord Byron md, 
Why, that-old black silk handker- 
ebief retains its form better than that 
human body !** 

Scarcely was the ceremony concluded, 
when Lord Byron, agitated by the spec¬ 
tacle he had witnessed, tried to dissipate, 
in some degree, the impression of it by 
his favourite recreation. He took off his 
clothes, therefore, and swam oil* to his 
yacht, which was riding a few miles dis¬ 
tant. 

Our extracts multiply so fast, that 
we must content ourselves with some 
shorter remarks on literary men. 

Hunt. 

Hunt would have made a dne writer, 
for he has a great deal of fancy and feeling, 
if he had not been spoiled by circumstan¬ 
ces. lie was brought up at the Blue-coat 
Foundation, and had never till lately been 
ten miles from St, Paul's. What poetry 
is to be expected from such a course of 
education ? He has his school, however, 
and a host of disciples. A friend of mine 
calls ‘ Rimini,* ATimi/zi Pimini ; and 

* Foliage,* Folly&ge. Perhaps he had a 
tumble in climbing trees in the Hesperi- 
des V But ^ Rimini* has a great deal of 
merit. There never were so many fine 
things spoiled as in * Rimini-* ** 

Moore. 

“ Moore is one of the few wriicrs who 
will survive the age in which he so de¬ 
servedly flourishes. lie will live in his 

* Irish Melodies ;* they will go down to 
posterity with the music ; both will last 
as long as Ireland, or as music and poe* 
try.” 

Keats and Lord Thurlow. 

*■* As Keats is now gone, wc may speak 
of him. I am always battling with the 


StutK'c about Keats, and wonder what ha 
finds to make u gud of, in that idol of the 
Cockneys : besides, I alw*ays ask Shelley 
why he does not foilpw his style, and 
make himself one of the school, if ho 
think it so divine. He will, like ine, re¬ 
turn some day to admire Po(ie, and tliink 
* The na|»e of the Lock* uiul its sylphs 
worth fifty ^ Endytniuns,* with their faun 
and satyr machinery. I renivniltcr Kcois 
somewhere says that * flowers vouUl not 
blow, leaves bud,* Ac. if man niut woman 
did not kiss. How sentimental 1” 

I remarked that * Hy|)urfoii’ was a 
fine fragment, and a proof of hia poetical 
genius. 

^ Hyperion !* *’ said he; “ why, a 
man might as well pretend to Iw ru-U \\ ho 
had one diamond. * lij’perion* iodceil! 
** Hyperion' to a satyr! Why, there is a 
fine lino in LfOrd Thurlow (looking to the 
West, that was gloriously golden with the 
sunset) which 1 mean to Izorrow some 
day: 

* And all tliat gorgeous coin|mny of cloiuW— . 

** Do you think they will sub|icct me of 
taking from Lord Thurlowr ?” 

Campbell. 

Like Gray,” said he, “ CamplK-ll 
smells too much of the oil: he is never 
satisfied with what he does; his finest 
things have licen spoiled by ovcr-pcdiKh^— 
the sharjmess of the outline is worn ofl'. 
JJkc paintings, poems tnny Ih; too highly 
firibhcd. The great uit is effect, no mat¬ 
ter how pnxluccd. 

Kemble and Kean- 

Dowton, who hated Kean, used to 
say, that his Othello reminded him of t )bi, 
or Three-fingered Jack,—not Othello. 
But, whatever his Othello might have 
been, Garrick himst'lf never stirpaKmrd 
him in lago. I am told that Kean is 
nut so great a favourite with the ]iubUc 
since his return from America, and that 
party strengthened against him in his itl»- 
sence, I he could not have siaid 
long enough to be spoiled; though I mf* 
cu&U no actor is improved by their stage. 
How do you reckon P 

Kean began by acting Richard the 
Third when quite a boy, and gave all the 
promlee of what he afkierw'ards become. 
His Sir Giles Overreach was a wonderful 
performance. TheaetreMies were afraid 
of him ; and he was afterwards so much 
exhausted himself, that he fell into fits. 
This, 1 am told, was the case with Miss 
O’Neil. 

** Kemble did much towards the re¬ 
form of our stage. Classical costume w.ib 
almost unknown before he undertook to 
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revise the dresses. Garrick used to act 
Othello in a red coat and epaulettes, and 
other characters had prescriptive habits 
equally ridiculous* 1 can conceive no- 
thing equal to Kemble's Coriolanus; and 
he looked the Roman so well, that even 
* Cato,* cold and slittith as it is, bad a 
run. That shews what an actor can do 
for a play ! If he bad acted *' Marino Fa- 
liero,* its fate would have been very dif¬ 
ferent. 

** Kemble pronounced several words 
aftbctedly, which should be cautiously 
avoided on the stage. It is nothing that 
Campbell writes it Sepulcrk in ^ Hohen* 
linden.’ The Greek derivation is much 
against his pronunciation of ache. 

He now began to mhnic Kemble’s voice 
and manner of spouting, and imitated 
him inimitably in Prospero’s lines ; 

** * Vea. the fpcat globe itself, it ihall dissolve. 
And, like the Dsseless fabric of a vluon. 

Leave not a rack behind!' 

When ha1f-seas.over, Kemble used to 
speak in blank-verse: and with practice, 
1 don't think it would be difficult. Good 
prose resolves itself intp blank-verse. WJiy 
should we not be able to improvise in 
hexameters, as "well as the Italians ? 
Theodore Hook is an improvisatore.” 

Sir Walter Scott. 

‘‘ There is one part of your observa¬ 
tions in the pamphlet which 1 shall ven¬ 


UNov, 

ture to remark upon -it regards Walter 
Scott. You say that ^ his character is 
little worth of enthusiasm,’ at the same 
that you mention his productions in the 
manner they deserve. 1 have known 
Walter Scott long and well, and in occa¬ 
sional situations which call forth the fcal 
character—and I can assure you that his 
character is worthy of admiration—that 
of all men he is the most open^ the most 
honourahiCi the most amiable. With his 
politics 1 have nothing ta do s they differ 
ftom mine, which renders it difficult for 
me to speak of them. But he is perfectly 
sincere in them; and Sincerity may be 
humble, but she cwmot be servile. I 
pray you, ^evefore, to correct or soften 
that passi^. You may pvhaps attri. 
bute this officiousness of to a false 
affectation of candonr^ aiftllappcn to be 
a writer also. Attribute it to w'hat mo¬ 
tive you please, but believe the truth. I 
say that Walter Scott is as nearly a 
thorough good man os man can be, be¬ 
cause 1 know it by ex|)ericnce to be the 
case. 

We intended to conclude our ex¬ 
tracts from this volume, which main¬ 
tains its interest throughout, with 
the beautiful letter of GolHhe, to 
whom Lord Byron dedichtes his 
Werner ; but our space is exhausted, 
and here, therefore, we must clcsc. 


Byt on. 




We wail him by his Lochnagar, 

Without thebier that wakesour sorrow; 

He died beneath yon weeping star 
Whose crystal ray melts in the morrow; 

He sleeps braide another sea, 

Beneath another canopy. 

This wilderness the spirit nurs’d 

That scorn'd the bonds of human bind¬ 
ing;— 

From yon high crag the eagle burst 
Through bluest heavens proudly wind¬ 
ing; 

His path was o’er yon mountain’s brow, 

All shrouded in its plaid of snow. 

These be the scenes, for others changed 
Ere yet the shaft of sorrow found him-— 

These be the wilds his fimey ranged 
Though Eastern bow'rs have bloom’d 
around him 

Breath of the mountain, load and lone. 

Sigh of the forest, aid our moan ! 


He rose, where bondsman never breath’d^ 
He died—nay, rather shall he never t 
The laurel he fbr freemen twin'd 
Shall diadem his fame for ever; 

The weak may die with freedom gone. 
But firsedom’s life he made his own. 

His spirit hovers o’er their front, 

And w'akes the thrill of battle through 
. them 

Their w'arriors think how he was wont 
To tell their fathers’ glory to them 
Now fires the bosoms of their host. 

The ardent soul whose hand they’ve 
lost. 

To lead the w'ay to freedom’s goal, 

There lives not of tiie sons of men 
A braver heart, a nobler soul, 

Than bis, who ne’er shall come 
again— 

So brave a heart—so haught a soul 
Shall never, never come again ! 
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LONDON. 

Part I. (to Iw completed in two) of the 
History and Antiquities of the Parish 
and Palace of Lambcth» in 8vo. and ito., 
illustrated with twenty coppcr-platc Bn- 
ip-avings and twenty Wood-cuts, is nearly 
ready. 

Mr Banks, author of the Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage of England, has in 
the press, and nearly ready for publication, 
a supplemental volume to that work, 
which, exclusively of much novel and in¬ 
teresting genealogy, will contain an index 
to the three other volumes, ..and thereby 
render the whole a complete edition. 

An English Translation of M. Picard^a 
spirited work, GH Bias de la Revolution, 
ou Ic9 Confessions de Laurent Gitlkrd, 
W'hich has become so jiopular in Poris^ is 
promised soon appear. 

The Gaelic Dictionary, by Mr Arm¬ 
strong, that was announced to be pub¬ 
lished by subscription, and which vras 
destroyed at the late fire at Mr Moyes's, 
will be but little delayed by the accident, 
the publisher having made arrangements 
for reprinting the sheets destroyed, at the 
same time that the other iwrt of the work 
is going on. 

The Bcv. Mr Fry's History of the 
rhristiiiii Church, which was nearly ready 
for publication, and which was desrfoyed 
at the late fire, is again at press, and will 
shortly n-ake its appearance. A new edi¬ 
tion of the Exposition of the Romans, 
and Translation of the Canticles, is also ^ 
in the press. 

View of the present State of the Sal¬ 
mon and Channel Fisheries, and of the 
Statute Laws by which they are rela¬ 
ted.” By Mr. J. Cornish. 

The Hev. J. B. Plttogn, of the Found¬ 
ling and Magdalen, will shortly publish 
a course of Sermons ftu* the Vear; con¬ 
taining two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday; abridged from eminent 
Divines of the Established Church, and 
adapted to the service of the day. In 
one large volume. 

Mr Campbell is at length about to 
produce another poem ; it wlU be entitled 
'I'hcodoric, a Domestic Tale. 

An Historical Inquiry into the princi¬ 
pal Circumstances and Events relative to 
the late Kroperor Napoleon. 

Mr Hogg, the Author of the “ Queen’s 
Wake," will very shortly bring forward 
his Queen Hindc. 

The Museum, a Poem, by John BuU, 
is in the press. 
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FOR PUBLICATION. 


Mrs Opic, wo are infonned, has in the 
press Illustrations of Lying, in all its 
Branches. In 2 vola* 12mo. 

Le Nouveau Tableau de Londros, de 
Leigh, ou Guide de PEtranger dans hi 
Capitate de rAngletcrre, is on the eve of 
publication. 

The Medical and Chlrurgical Society 
of London have nearly ready Part 1. of 
Vol. of their Transactions, 

A liody has been some lime occupied 
on a work which will shortly lx; publish¬ 
ed, under the title of UrtinUi's Alirtor^ 
or a View of the Heavens, consisting of 
Thirty-two Cards, on which are repre¬ 
sented all the Conslcllutlons visible in the 
British Empire, on a plan jitTfectly origi¬ 
nal, which is to be a<*comjianicd with a 
Familiar Treatise on Astronomy, by J. 
Aspin. 

S|iecimens (selected and translaicd) of 
the Lyric Poetry of the Minesslngtrs, of 
the Reign of Frederick llnrbarosha, and 
the succeeding Emperors of the huabian 
Dynasty ; illustrated by similar SiHJciincns 
of the Troubadours, and other tMintcmjHi- 
rary Lyric Schools of EuTO]>e ; with His¬ 
torical, Critical, and Biographical Re¬ 
marks. 6vo. 

An Essay on the Structure and Di¬ 
seases of the Rectum. ‘‘ Quid rectum 
sit queriinuB.”—Cicero. By Samuel 
Gower, Surgeon. 

Sir Egerton Brydges* Uecolleclioiis of 
Foreign I ravel, on I.ife, Literature, and 
Self-Knowledge. 2 vols. jKist Svo, 
Archdeacon Coxe has in the press the 
History of the Administration of this 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham, drawn from 
Authentic Sources ; with private and ori¬ 
ginal Correspondence, flrom 1743to 1754* 
In 2 vols. 4to., with a Portrait- 

Revelations of the Dead Alive. Fn>m 
the pen of a successful dramatic writer* 
Mr Richard Carmichael is about to |mb- 
Ush a Treatise on the Venereal Disease 
in all iU shapes, w hich will cunccnirutu 
the valuable information contained in iiU 
two former works, besides giving the re¬ 
sults of later experience and research. 

The Cambrian Plutarch ; or, Idvcs of 
the most eminent Welchmen. In one 
vol. Svo. By M. 11. Parry. 

The ftjrthcoming Life of Sheridan, by 
Mr Moore, is in a sutc of consideraldu 
forwardness. 

A Botanical work of a popular Descrip¬ 
tion is about to be published monthly. In 
a cheap form, entitled tlic Botanic Gar. 
den ; or, Magazine of Hardy Plants Cul- 
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tivated in Great Britlan, By B. Maund. 
Each Number will contain four coloured 
Figures^ with their Names, Class, Order, 
Situation, &c. &e-) together with much 
tiseful Information not commonly found 
in Scientific Works. 

Miss Bcnger is employed on Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, and 
her unfortunate Family, with Sketches 
of various Royal and Illustrious Charac¬ 
ters, during the Thirty Vears’ War- 

The Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D., Vicar 
of Dudley, is printing Lectures on the 
Lord's Prayer, with two Discourses on 
interesting and important Subjects, which 
will be published in November. 

A Second Edition of the Fruits of Ex¬ 
perience, with considerable Additions, by 
Joseph Brasbridge, is nearly ready. 

Mr Charles Turner Thackrah has in 
the press Lectures on Digestion and Diet. 
One vol. royal Svob 

Mr Alex. McDonnell, Secretoiy to 
the Committee of the Inhabitants of De- 
merara, is about to publish an Inquiry 
into the State of Negro Slavery, with au¬ 
thentic Reports illustrative of the actual 
Condition of the Negroes in that Colony. 

Second volume of the Mechanics' Ma¬ 
gazine, 8vo. boards, with one hundred 
Engravings. ' 

First volume of the Chemist, 8vo, 
boards, with nearly one hundred Engrav¬ 
ings. 

First volume of the Medical Adviser, 
fivo. boards, with thirty Engravings. 

The celebrated Holbein's Dance of 
Death, with 52 spirited Engravings by 
the celebrated Bewick, beautiiiilly printed. 

Smiles and Tears, a Scries of 13 ex¬ 
quisite Vignettes, with Letter-press Illus¬ 
trations. A handsome volume. 

The Juvenile Bible Class Book, by the 
Rev. A. B. Faner. 

Speedily will be published, a Narrative 
of the Condition the Manufacturing 
Population; and the Proceedings of Go¬ 
vernment which led to the State Trials 
in Scotland, fbr administering unlawful 
oaths, and the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1817, with a detailed Ac¬ 
count of the Syst^ of Esptonage adopted 
at that period in Glasgow and its neigh- 
bourhoc^ Also, a Summary of similar 
Proceedings in other parts of the country, 
to the execution of Thistlewood and 
others, for High Treason, in 1820. By 
Alex. B. Richmond. 

Time's Telescope fer the year 1825 
will be published with the Almanacks, 
on the instant, comprriicndtng a com¬ 

plete guide to the Almanack, an explana¬ 
tion of Saints' Days and Holidays, Ulus. 


trations of British History and Antiquities, 
the Naturalist's Diary, with a description 
of the principal culinary vegetables, their 
mode of culture, &c. Prefixed to which 
will be an Essay on English Sacred 
Poetry, and two Introductory Poems, by 
Mr J. H. Wiflfbn and Mr Alex Balfour, 
author of Contemplation and other Poems. 

Sylvan Sketches, by the author of 

Flora Domestica,” will soon appear. 

Mr Burrldge (the latest author on the 

Origin and Prevention of Dry Rot in 
Shipping") has another work in the press, 
describing a new Procc^ for tanning 
Leather in a quarter of the usual time, 
without extra expense, either mth or 
'without oak bark. 

We also understand Mr Burridge in¬ 
tends to publish an Essay on Civil Arm 
chitecturcj containing original methods 
for the pravention of Dry Rot on Terra 
Firms, by cheap, plain, wild simple reme¬ 
dies, which, however, wifi be inapplicable 
to old houses, as it will embrace a new 
. system of architecture from the founda¬ 
tions to the roofs. 

In the press, a post-octavo volume, 
containing a graphic picture of the Beau¬ 
ties of the city of Edinburgh, and a more 
correct account of its inhabitants, their 
politics, learning, literature, opinions, ha¬ 
bits, disposition, and generri conduct, 
than has hitherto appeared. 

The long-expected Tales of Irish 
Life" are nearly ready for publication. 
They will be illustrated with Engravings 
by Messrs. Thompson, Hughes, and Bon- 
per, in their best style, from designs by 
George Cruikshank. 

Suicide and its Antidotes, a series of 
anecdotes and actual narratives, with sug¬ 
gestions on Mental Distress ; by the Rev. 
Solomon Piggott, M. A Rector of Dun¬ 
stable, and author of several works, will 
appear in a few days. 

Speedily will be published in 6vo., An 
Explanatory Dictionaiy of the Apparatus 
and Instruments employed in the various 
operations of Philosophical and Experi¬ 
mental Cbeaals^, with seventeen quarto 
copper.plates ; by a practical Chemist. 

In the press, in one volume, 12mo. with 
plates, the Village Farrier, and Complete 
Cattle Doctor. By Charles Blaine, Ve¬ 
terinary Surgeon. 

In one thick volume, 12mo., the Vil- 
lage Lawyer, or eveiy Englishman bis 
own Attorney. By Henry Cooper, Esq. 

In 18mo., the Art of Brewing on Sci¬ 
entific Principles, adapted to the use of 
Brewers and Private Families; with the 
value and importance of the Saccharome- 
ter. 
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Speedily will be published In one vo¬ 
lume Svo.y Essays* Literary and Philo- 
eophicaly with a few pieces in Verse. 
By W. S* Northouse, E^tor of the Glas¬ 
gow Free Press* formerly of the London 
Magazine. 

The “ Encyclopaedia of Youth*** or a 
Summary of General Literature* Arts* 
and Sciences* in four volumes post Svo. 
with Engravings on Steel. 

The Mechanics' Encyclopaedia*** or 
General Dictionary of Arts* Manufac¬ 
tures* and practical Science* in eight 
volumes post Bvo. with numeroiis En¬ 
gravings. 

The Legend of Genevieve; with other 
Tales and Poems. By Delta. In one 
volume post Svo. 

A Series of Sacred Lyrics* entitled 

the Harp of Zion.*’ By William Knot* 
Author of Songs of Israel.’* 

Extracts from a Journal written on 
the Coasts of Chili* Peru* and Mexico* 
in the years \S20* 1821* and 1322. By 


Captain Basil Hall* B* N« Author of a 
Voyage to Loo^Ghoo. A netv XidUiont 
being the fourth. 2 vols. post Svo. 

Remarks on a Peculiar Allhction* ge¬ 
nerally denominated Absorption of the 
Neck of the Thigh-Bone. By Beiyamin 
BelL 

A Tour in Germany* and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em¬ 
pire* in years 1620* 1821* and 1822. 
Second Edition* 2 vols. 12nio. 

A Tieatise on the Law of Partner¬ 
ship. By James Stork* Esq- Advocate 
SvOk 

Historical Notices of Scottish Aflhirs, 
during the reigns of Charles II. and 
James Vlf., extracted Orom the Manu¬ 
scripts of Sir John Lauder of Fountoin- 
hallf Bart. 2 vols. Svo. 

Sermons on hearing the Word preach¬ 
ed. By Andrew Thomson, D.D. Mini¬ 
ster of St George’s, Edinburgh. 

A IVeatise on tlic Law of Scotland* 
relative to the Poor. By Alexander 
Dunlop, jun.* fisq. Advocate. 
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BIOOBAPKr. 

A Dictionary of Musicians* from the 
earliest ages to the present time* compris¬ 
ing the most important biographical con¬ 
tents of the Works of Gerber* Choron* 
Kayolli, Count OrlolT, Dr Burn^, Sir 
John Hawkins* &c.* together with up¬ 
wards of a hundred original Memoirs of 
the most eminent living Musicians* and a 
Summary of the History of Music. 2 
vols. Svo. ^.Itils. boards. 

Conversations of Lord Byron. Noted 
during a Residence with his Lordriiip at 
Pisa* in the Years 1821 and 1822* By 
Thos. Medwyn* Esq. 24th Light Dra¬ 
goons. 4to* jCiiillsiSd. boards. 

Resignation ; or, Memoirs of the Du- 
fane FamUy. By A. Selywn. Author 
of the “ Key to BoUny.” 12mo. 12a. 

Self-Advancement; of* Extraoidznaiy 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness. 
Designed as an object of laudable Emu¬ 
lation for the Youthbil Mind. By the 
Author of Practical Wisdom* dec. Price 
78. 6d. 

The Life of the Right Rev. Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D. with a Critical Examination 
of his Writings. By Reginald Hcftter. 
2 vols. crown Svo. ISs* 

EDtrCATIOK. 

Elements of Algebra; com^dled ftom 
Garmer's French Translation of Leonard 
Euler $ to which are added* Solutiona of 
several Miscellaneous Probtems* with 


Questions and Examples for the PracticS 
of the Student. By C. Taylor. Svo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical System of Algebra* design¬ 
ed for the use of Schools and Private Stu¬ 
dents. By P. Nicholson and J. Huwbo- 
tham. 12mo. 2s 6d. boards. 

A Key to Bomiycastie’s Introduction 
to Mensuration* 12mo. 4e. 6d. bound. 

Lexicon Thucydsum ; a Dictionary of 
the Greek and English ( of the Words* 
Phrases* and principal Idioms contained 
in the History of the Peloponnesian War 
of Thucydides* Svo. 1 Os. 6d* boards. 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry* demonstrated In General 
Terms. By B. Garde* A. B. 2s. 

I^IKE ARTS. 

Memotrs of Painting. By W. Bueha- 
tian* Esq.* containing a Chronological 
History of the Importation of Pictures 
by the great Masters Into Great Britain* 
since the period of the French Revolution % 
with Critical Remarks thereon, and 
Sketches of Characters of the leading 
Masters of the various Sebools of Paint* 
ing. 2 vols. Bvo* dE.liiOa. 

GsooRArar. 

OtttUnesofa New Theory of the Berth. 
Svo. 2s. 

Selections from the Works of the Baron 
de Humboldt* relating to the CUmato* 
Inhalntants, Productkvis* and Wines of 
Mexico. By J. Taylor* Esq. Svo. Ill- 
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HXaTOBT. 

Votltia Historica; containing Tables, 
Calendars, and Miscellaneous Informa* 
lion, for the Use of Historians, Antiqua¬ 
rians, and the l^egal Professors. By N. 
H. Nicholas, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
8VO. 19s. bound. 

Allen's History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth. Part 1. 8vo., 15a. 4ita., 
X.l iilOs. 

A Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struenaee, formerly Prime 
Minister of Denmark. By Dr Munster. 
Translated from the German by the Rev* 
Mr VVideburn ; with an Introduction and 
Notes by Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. 
8vo, 8s. 

MATnEMATICS. 

Duncan's Supplement to Playfair's 
Geometry. 

MEDICINE AND SVROEaT. 

I 

Opinions on the Causes and Effects of 
the Disease denominated Tic Doloureux. 
By Charles Bue, Surgeon-Dentist. Svo; 
7s. boards. 

Advice on Diet and Re^mcn, by a 
Physician. 8vo. 9s. stitched. 

A Nosological Practice of Physic, em¬ 
bracing Physiology. By George Pearson 
Dawson, M.D. 8iro. 14>a. boards. 

Commentaries on Diseases of the Sto¬ 
mach and Bowels of Children. By Rob- 
ley Dunglison, M.D.&c* &c. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Practical Remarks. Part 1, On Acute 
and Chronic Ophthalmia, Ulcers of the 
Eye, &c. &c. Part 9, On Remittent 
Fever, viz. Simple and Complicated. By 
Thomas O'HaUoran, M.D. 8vo. 5a. 

MISCELX.ANEOUS. 

A Treatise on Field Diversions. By a 
Gentlemen of Suffblk, a staunch Sports¬ 
man. 12mo. 59. boards. 

Select Proverbs of All Nations ; illus¬ 
trated with Notes and Comments. To 
which are added, A Summary of Ancient 
Pastimes, Holidays, and Customs; with 
an Analysis of the Wisdom of the An¬ 
cients, and of the Fathers of the Church. 
By Thomas Fielding. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Young Brewer’s Monitor. Svo. 
5s. €d. 

Crutwell’s Housekeeper’s Acccmipt 
Book (1885). 4to. 8s. 

The Universal Review ; or the Chro¬ 
nicle of the Literature of all Nations. 
No. 4. 55. 

A Whisper to a Newly-married Fair, 
IVom a Widowed Wife. Small ISmo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Der Frelschutz, or the Seventh Bullet. 
A Series of Twelve Illustrations of this 
popular Opera, drawn by an Amateur, 
and etched by Geoige Cruikshank; with 
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a Travestic of the Drama. Large Svo. 
plain, 5&. 8d.; large paper, 7s. Cd.; co¬ 
loured, 08.6d. Proofs on India paper, iOs. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales for Mothers ; translated from 
the French of S. N. Bouilly. 18mo. 6s. 
boards. 

Stanmore ; or, the Monk and the Mer¬ 
chant’s Widow. By Sophia Reeve. 3 
vols. 18mo. 18s. 

Forget me Not; a Christmas Present 
for 1885. 18mo. 18s. 

Rameses, an Egyptian Talc; with His¬ 
torical Notes of the F.ra of<the Pharaohs. 
3 vols. post 8vo. £\ iilOs. boards. 

The Confessions of a Gamester. 8vo. 
75. boards. 

The Insurgent Chief; or, O’Halloran. 
An Irish Historical Talc of 1798. 3 vols. 
I8mn. ISs. 

Alfred; or, The Youthfql Inquirer ; in 
which many of tlic Operat|^ of Nature 
and Art arc familiarly explained, and 
adapted to theComprehension of Children. 
18mo. 

Caprice; or, Anecdotes of the liistowel 
Family. 3vols.I2mo. i^Muls. 

KATURAZ. HlSTOnr. 

Natural History of the Bible ; by Thnd- 
deus Mason Harris, D.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Naturalist’s Companion. 8vo. 
12s. boards, or ill n Is. with coloured 
Plates. 

PHlLOSOrHY. 

A Philosophical Dictionary ; from the 
French of M. Voltaire. Vol. V. 18mo. Hu. 

POETRY. 

Poems, and Poetical Translations. By 
Samuel Gower. 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
British Poets, in Three Forts. Part the 
Third, Hhyme. By the Author of “ The 
Peerage and Baronetage pharts,** &c. Ac. 
18mo. 78. 6d. boards. 

Power’s MisceUaneous Poems. 2 vols. 
12mo. Ids. 

Poems appropriate fora Sick or Melan¬ 
choly Hour, Ac. 12mo. 5s. 

A Midsummer Day’s Dream. A Poem. 
By Edwin Atherstone. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Translations and Imitations. By the 
Author of Ireland, a Satire.” Foolscap 
8vo* Ts. 

POLITICS. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
X. (New Series). Royal Svo. tilIsiiGd. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
General Acts passed in 5 Geo. IV.; being 
the Fifth Session of the Seventh Parlia¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. With Notes and 
ComxnentCi By Thomas Walter WiU 
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liotAs* Esq. of the Inner Temple^ Borris- 
ter-ot-l.aw, Editor of the Quarto Digest 
of the Statute Law, &c. 6vo> 9s. 

THEOLOOT. 

The Bible Preacher, or Closet Compa« 
nion for every day in the year; consisting 
of three hundred and sixty>five Outlines 
of Sermons in a regular series, from Gc» 
nesis to Revelations ; together with six 
complete Sermons, by the late Rev. 
Forster, M.A. printed i>om hU own 
Manuscripts. Collected and arranged, 
with a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Rev. S. Piggott, A.M., in onevob ISmo. 
9s. boards. 

Morning Meditations ; or, a Series of 
Reflections on various passages of Holy 
Scripture, and Scriptural Poetry. By the 
Author of “Retrospect,” “Ocean,” “Vil¬ 
lage,” “Observer,” &;c. &c. 12mo. 4s. 

bound. 

Sermons on the Fifty, first Psalm; with 
others on Doctrinal and Practical Sub¬ 
jects. By the Rev. .T. Bull, M.A., Curate 
of CHpston, ^Torthamptonshire, and Mas¬ 
ter of the Endowed Grammar School and 
Hospital in the same Village. 8vo. lOs. 

Crossman's Prayers. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons for Young Persons in the 
Higher and Middle Classes of Society. 
From Ninety-two Sermons, by the late 
Right Rev. Theodore Dekon, D.D., Bi- 
shop of the Protestant Church in the Dio¬ 
cese of South Carolina. Selected by the 
Rev. E. Bercn, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

VOYAGES AN'D TRAVELS. 

The Emigrant’s Note-Book and Guide, 
with Recollections of Upper and Lower 
Canada during the late war. By J. C. 
Morgan, H.P. lute 2d Bab H.M. 7s. Cd. 
board !^« 

Columbia: its Present State (in respect 
of) Climate, Soil, Productions, Popula¬ 
tion, Government, Commerce, Revenue, 
Manufactures, Arts, Literature, Man¬ 
ners, Education, and Inducements to 
Emigration ; 'with on original Map, and 
Itineraries, partly from Spanish Surveys, 
partly from actual observation. By Col. 
Francis Hall, Hydrographer in the Ser¬ 
vice of Columbia. 8vo. 7s. 

Narrative of I>nrd Byron’s Voyage to 
Corsica and Sardinia, during the Summer 
and Autumn of the year 1821. Compiled 
the Minutes made by the Passen¬ 
gers, and Extracts from the Journal of his 
Ijordship’s Yacht, the Mozeppa^ kept by 
Capt. Benson, R.N. Foolscap 8vo. Ss. 

The World in Miniature, edited by 
Fred. Shobcrl. The Asiatic Islands and 
New Holland ; being a Description of the 
Manners, Customs, Cliaracter, and the 
State of Society of the various Tribes by 


which they ore inhabited. Illustrated by 
26 colour^ Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo. 
12s. 

A Summary View of America ; com- 
prising a Description of the Face of the 
Country, and of several of the princqial 
Cities; with Remarks on the Social, Mo¬ 
ral, and Political Character of the People t 
being the result of Observutluns and l*.n- 
qiiirics during a Journey in the ITnitcd 
States. By an Englishman. Svo. Ids. (ul« 

TOPOORArHY. 

The Topography of al! thcknoivii Vine¬ 
yards. containing a Description of all the 
Kinds and Quality of their Products, and 
a Classifleation. Translated from the 
French, and Abridged, so as to form a 
manual and guide to all Jm|K>rteiH «iul 
Purchasers of Wines. 12iiio. tis. 

Excursions in Cornwall, foolscap Svo. 
15s., demy 8vo. XMuis. India prot;fs, 

The Visitor’s New Guide to the Spji of 
Leamington Priors, and Un vicinity, Ac, 
&c. EmbelUshed W'lth 13 Engriiving^i. 
By W. T. MoncrifT. l2ino. Hs. fid. Inl i. 

EDINBURGIl. 

The Farmer’s Magazine. Ni>. C. 

Bay Leaves. By T. C. Suiilh, ffiol- 
scap 6vo. 68. boa^s. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progres<i, 
Peculiar Objects, and lmiH>rtancc, cd’ i’o- 
litical Economy : containing nn OutHne 
of a Course of Lectures <Mt the PrincipU's 
and Doctrines of that Science. Uy J. li, 
McCulloch, Bsej. 5s. 

Derriaoa, consisting of a History of 
the Siege of Londonderry, and Defence 
of Enniskillen, in 1688 and 1689, with 
Historical Poetry and Bii>gruphical Notes, 
&c. By the Rev, John Graham, JVl. A. 
Curate of Lifford, in the Diocc*fC of 
Derry. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Rothelan ; a Romance of the Engtinh 
Histories. Uy the Author of Annals of 
the Parish, Kingan Gilhaizc, the Sp:ie- 
wife, &C. 3 vols, 12mo. XMuls. IxLs. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Law of 
Lauriston, including a Detailed Acroniit 
of the Rise, Progress, and Termination 
of the Mls^ssippi System. By .lohii 
Philip Wood, Esq. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Scrap Book: a collection of Amu¬ 
sing and Striking Pieces, in Prose ond 
Verse, with Occasional Remarks and 
Contributions. By John M^DtarmU!, 
Author of the Life of William Cow|M*r, 
dec. dtc. Volume It, 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Scot¬ 
land, newly Arranged and Corrected to 
1824b In 2 volumes tSlno. To which 
is added an Itinerary. \6», bound. 
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Tho Pleasure Toura In Scotland. To 
which Is added an Itinerary. Corrected 
to 1824. Os. bound. 

Adolphe and Selanie, or the Power of 
Attachment; a Moral Tale, founded on 
Facts. By Henri L. Dut^, Teacher 
of the French Language. J 2mo. 7 b. 6d. 
boards. 

On the Progressive Diffhsion of Divine 
Knowledge, a Sermon, preached before 
the very Reverend the Synod of Aber¬ 
deen, on Tuesday April 13th 1824i, and 
published at their desire. By the Rev. 
Alexander Black, D.D. Minister of the 
Gospel at Tarves. is. 

Views of the Principal Buildings, &.c. 
in the City of Edinburgh, and its Vici¬ 
nity, correctly delineated and neatly En¬ 
graved in Aquatinta, with Plan of the 
City and Environs. By Robert Scott, 
Engraver; in otic volume ISmo., lOs. 
plain, and 12s. coloured, boards. 

French Grammatology; or, a Com¬ 
plete Course of French. By Monsieur 
Gabriel Suronne. Teacher of French, 
Edinburgh. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. bound. 

Cow's Vocal Melodies of Scotland, 
ai ranged for the Flute* By Mr Hen¬ 
derson. Port Second. 4e. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Haly- 
liurton. With aq Introductory EsSdy, 
by the Rev. David Young, Perth. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

The Mourner's Companion : contain¬ 
ing Flavel's Token for Mourners. 

Cecil's Visit to the House of Mourn¬ 
ing. 

Shaw's Welcome to the Plague, Fare¬ 
well to Life, and the Angelical Life. 
With an Introductory Essay. By Robert 
Gordon, D.D. Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. 
boards. 

Essays and Sermons of the Rev. John 
M^Laurin. With an Introductory Es- 
say, by the Itev. John Brown, Edin¬ 
burgh. 12mo. ds. 6d. boards. 

Poems, by William Cowper, Esq. 
With an Introductory Essay, ^by James 
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Montgomery, Author Songs of Zion, 
Greenland, World before the Flood, &c. 
12mo. 68. boards. 

The Christian Martyr, a Tale of the 
First Centuiy. Intended for Youth. 
ISmo. Ss. boards. 

The History of Mary Forbes, the Pious 
Sabbath-School Teacher. 18mo. Is, 6d. 
boards. 

The History of St Columha, the Apos¬ 
tle of the Highlands. By John Smith, 
D.D. 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Plurality of Offices in the Church of 
Scotland Examined :.->exhibiting a view 
of their History in general—their incon¬ 
sistency with the due Discharge of Pas¬ 
toral Obligation—^the light in which they 
have been viewed by the Reformed 
Churches at large, and by the Church of 
Scotland In porticular-^and the power 
of the Church to put them down. The 
Work also contains a Review of the 
whole Controversy regarding the ap¬ 
pointment of Princi)>al M^Farlane to the 
Inner High Church of Glasgow. By 
the Rev. Robert Bums. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Novels and Romances, by the 
Author of Waverley,'* Comprising the 
Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak, and Quentin Durward, beautifully 
printed by Dallantyne, and embellished 
with Illustrations by eminent Artists 
and Vignette Titles. 7 vols. 18mo. 
£,2u9a. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session 
feom May 12th 1823 to July lOth 1824 ; 
and in the Court of Justiciary from No¬ 
vember 1823 to November 1824. Vol. 
HI. Part I. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. Also 
Cases decided in the Court of Tiends 
feom May 23d 1821 to June 29th 
1824. Reported by Patrick Shaw and 
Alexander Dunlcqi, jun. Esqrs. Advo¬ 
cates. 46* 

The Lyre: a collection of the most- 
approved English, Irish, and Scottish 
Songs, Ancient and Modern. Vol. 11. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Fraxce.-—T he Paris journals for a 
considerable time past have been chiefly 
filled with the squables of the diffbrent po¬ 
litical parties of the French metropolis, 
and the news which they do contain is of 
very little importance. A trifling riot oc- 
cuned lately in Fkris, in consequence of a 
liricst having refused to perfor m the usual 


funeral ceremonies over Che remains of an 
actor, but it was soon quelled. 

The intetment of the late King took 
place with great magnificence at the 
Abbey of St. Denis, on Monday the 85th 
Oct. The same opportunity was seized 
to replace within their former abodes the 
hearts and various parts of the bodies of 
Heniy XV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
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and other Kfogt, which had been aemtl/ 
preserved by loyal hands, at the time 
when revolutionary frenzy violated the sa. 
credness of the tomb. 

It appears to be determined that the 
French troopn shall evacuate Spain at the 
beginning of next year; the French being 
of opinion that the country will now re- 
main quiet, without the help of foreign¬ 
ers; at least they are to try the experiment. 

Sfaiv. —Ferdinand has published ano¬ 
ther proclamation or decree, in which, 
after pronouncing an eulugium on bis own 
benevolence, he proceeds to issue forth 
against his loving subjects threats of con¬ 
fiscation, imprisonment, and death. In 
all this we are told he does violence to the 
natural benevolence of his heart; and the 
people are therefore to understand that it 
is for theif ease and happiness that this 
decree is to be issued ; that th^ are, in 
short, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered 
without mercy, that they may be made 
happy. In this production, his M^esty 
specifics a variQty of new cases of high 
treason, in which coses^ the punishment of 
death, also, by a military commission, 
(and this is no bug-bear in Spain,) is de¬ 
nounced against the oftbnders. The first 
article comprises in the list of traitors, and 
subjects to death, all those who, since 
October 18S3, have declared or proved 
themselves enemies to thelegUiipaterights 
of the throne, or partisans of the self- 
styled Constitution of Cadiz.” Such are 
the maxims on which Spain is now go¬ 
verned, and such is the sort of tranquillity 
which the interference of foreigners has 
established in that country. 

Pout udAL.— ‘Lisbon papers of the 
31st October state that a treosonalde plot 
had been discovered among the military, 
in consequence of which, certain indivduata 
were put under arrest, and, it is said, will 
be brought to trial without delay, that 
they moy suffer the punishment they do* 
serve. No mention is mode of the par¬ 
ties arrested, nor is the nature of their 
crime stated. The troops in the garrison, 
and the royal guard, are warmly praised 
for their Hdelity. 

pRUBSiA-^The Pruasuin Government, 
it appmrs, is at length about to convene 
the Provincial States, a step long medita¬ 
ted, and closely connected with the prac¬ 
tice freedom of the country. In order to 
insure the cordial support of these assem¬ 
blies, the Government has taken care to 
deserve it, by measures of strict and rigo¬ 
rous economy, having made a reduction of 
no less than four millions of crowns, out 
of an expenditure of fifty millions, of 
which one-third was for the war depart¬ 
ment. The cities of Cologne, Mindcn, 
Erforth, Strabund, and Dantdc, will be 


no longer the seat of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. It is BSid the Minister of War, 
De Hac, resigns, and the Ave sections of 
the Ministry of War will form in fUturc 
but two, which are to be superintended 
by Witzclbcn, the Adjutant of the King. 
In all the departments of the Government 
there will be numerous reductions. As 
for the army, the reduction will not ex¬ 
tend but to the staff, the artillery, and the 
landwehr. The Admtnstratiun of Com¬ 
merce will be united with that of the 
Home Department. 

Tubket & Gueece —Tlic continen¬ 
tal journals bring rumours, from various 
quarters, of fresh victories obtained by the 
Greeks over the Turks. The accounts 
are from Trieste, Corfu, ^iite, Ax*., and 
state, that on the 25th September, the 
united Turkish and Egyptian fleet hud 
another engagement with the Greeks, be¬ 
tween Patmos and Samos, in which tho 
former was again defeated, and fled to 
Mitylene. All the Egyptian transports 
were either left at Boudroun, or had Iteen 
taken by the Greeks. l>etters ftom Curfti 
say, that Ibrahim Pacha, son of the Vice¬ 
roy of Egypt, and commander of the 
Egyptian expedition, the Vice-Adinirul 
Ismael Gibraltar, and a renegade, formerly 
aide-de-compe to General Grouchy, who 
had directed, for some years, the military 
affkin of the Viceroy of Egypt, together 
with eight millions of piastres, taken in 
the engagements, had bi^en carried hy 
the Greeks into Napoli di Romania. The 
Greeks, after having, in the preceding ac¬ 
tions off Rhodes, Cos, and the coast of 
Caramania, burnt, taken, and sunk near¬ 
ly iOO large and small vessels, at length 
succeeded in setting Are to the Viceroy’s 
last and finest frigate. In the second 
action, near Rhodes, the Greeks icM»k 
thirty-two transports, partly of the Turk¬ 
ish, partly of the Egyptian fleet- 

The same letters report advantages on 
land gained by the Greeks, in Thessaly, 
and in Eastern and Western Greece. 
The substance is, that Dervish Pacha, 
with 15,000 men, had liecn repulned at 
Tbermopyls, and forced to retreat on 
Loiisia in confUsion, with the loss of 
fourteen stand of colours ; that the Greek 
General Odysseus bad defeated a (wrty 
of Turks advancing ftroin Negropont; 
and that in Western Greece, Omcr Pa- 
cba'fi force had been routed near Arts. 
The Sultan has dismissed Ghalib Pacha, 
the Grand Visier, and appointed Maho¬ 
med Selim Pacha in his place, with par¬ 
ticular instructions to attend to the re¬ 
bellion of the Greeks. It appears that 
there are disturbances In various provin¬ 
ces of the Turkish empire. Tripoli has 
rebelled, iuid expelled its Goventor. An- 
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tioch haa followed the example. Upper 
Syria has deposed its Pacha, and threat¬ 
ened to withdraw itself from the Otto¬ 
man yoke. Discontent and epidenucs 
afflict the principalities on the Danube. 
The Pacha of Acre is also said to have 
rebelled. 

ASIA. 

PAi.t:8TiKE—The French papers state, 
on the authority of letters from Constan¬ 
tinople of the 11th October, that a great 
earthquake has nearly destroyed Jeru¬ 
salem—that the ancient Temple of So¬ 
lomon and the Mosque of Clmar have 
been thrown into ruins, and the U^y 
Sq)ulchrc cast down. 

AMEHICA.* 

West Ikdies.—Cuba.—* An attempt 
has been made in this island, the only 
colony which Ferdinand now retains in 
the New World, to throw off the yoke 
of the mother-country, and to proclaim 
the independence of the island, which is 
large and populous enough to form a 
state of itself. The enterprize w^as open¬ 
ly declared for in the town of Matanzas, 
on the 23d of August, by the Lieute¬ 
nant of the American Dragoons, Don 
Oaspard Kodriguez, and a part of the 
corps under his command. It is stated 
to have failed; but it is acknowledged 
that its author and his partisans, though 
they had retired from Matanzas, had not 
been reduced to submisrion. It Is not 
certain, therefore, how far they may have 
succeeded in other places ; and when we 
dnd, that, on learning this intelligence, 
the Spanish Ministers, notwithstanding 
the exhausted and distracted state of 
Spain, immediately ordered transports 
and 2000 men to be collected at Co¬ 
runna, in order to reinforce the Governor 
of Cuba, there is no doubt that fears 
must have been entertained at Madrid 
for the safety of that great and valuable 
island. 

Feku.—T he report of a victory ob¬ 
tained by General Bolivar over the Royal¬ 
ists in Peru has reached this covuktry, 
by the New York papers of date the 8th 
ult. The following is an extract:— 

Captain Cole, of the brig Delaware, 
arrived at Philadelphia, feoui Santa Mar¬ 
tha, which he left on the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember, states, that the day he sailed, 
information was received there, by let¬ 
ters from ^gota, that an action hod 
taken place in Peru, between the Colom¬ 
bian army under Bolivar, and the Royal¬ 
ists, in which the former were comidete- 
ly victorious. General Cordova, of the 
Colombbn anny, was killed.** KeHher 


date nor place are mentioned; and one 
of the New York papers transfers the 
victory to the Royalists, by substituting 
the word “ latter” for “ formerbut 
this is supposed to be an error of the 
press. A report of a victory by Bolivar 
has also come by way of Carthagena, 
from Bogota, in which General Canterac 
is said to have fallen. It neither men¬ 
tions place nor day. It is added, that 
the Royalists had evacuated Lima, and 
retreat^ to Callao. Further advices ore 
anxiously expected. 

In the meantime, the posture of aSkirs 
in Peru, at the date of the latest authen¬ 
tic accounts, was such as there is every 
probability would lead to the event 
M^hich is now said to have taken place. 
The date of these accounts Is the 30th 
of June, from Truxillo, and of the 14th 
of July, from Guayaquil; and both con¬ 
cur in stating, that Bolivar, having left 
Cojatambo on the 17th of June, was in 
fell march to attack Canterac at Jauga. 
Bolivar was to reach Jauga between the 
8th and lOtb of July, a circumstance 
which gives weight to this report of his 
success. With respect to the other Spa¬ 
nish Generals, the accounts are some¬ 
what discordant. The most ivobable of 
them represent Olaneta as still acknow¬ 
ledging, to a certain extent, the autho¬ 
rity of the Viceroy La Serna, by paying 
him a certain monthly contribution to¬ 
wards the expenses qf the war. Valdez 
is stated to be in ill health at Arequipa, 
and the jealousy between that General 
and Canterac is stated to have reduced 
the Vicqroy to the necessity of eonsult- 
ting them both on a very important mea¬ 
sure, lest either of them should secede 
feom his duty. 

Bbazil.—-T he only news of import¬ 
ance which has been received from Brazil, 
for a long while back, is the intelligence 
Of the Emperor’s troops having obtained 
possession of Pernambuco, brought by the 
Agnes,arrived at Liverpool on the 2d inst. 
The Imperial troops, assisted by 400 or 
500 sailors, a great proportion of the latter 
Englishmen, carried the town on the night 
of the 17th of September, meeting little 
or no resistance, there being not more 
than' 100 men on the Recife, under arms, 
to oppose them. Carvalho, the late Pre¬ 
sident, managed to escape, and went on 
board his Majesty’s ship Tweed, where 
he was protected. The British merchants 
considered that this change would tend 
to restore public confidence and revive 
commerce, which had been completely 
suspended by the measures of the ruling 
faction. There has always been a repub¬ 
lican party in Brazil, though manifestly 
small in number and deOcient in respect * 
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ability. Td this fection belonged Car¬ 
valho, the Governor of Pernambuco, who 
openly resisted the Imperial authority, 
and maintained possession of his post, 
though he had been removed from his 
command by the Emperor. Carvalho 
probably aspired to be the Dictator of a 
visionary Republic; but he was soon 
shut up, with his small force, within the 
walls of Pernambuco. Lord Cochrane 
for some time had blockaded the port. 
His Lordship hod retired to Bahia be¬ 
fore the attack on the town. 

Mexico.—A ccounts have been re¬ 


ceived from this city to the 1 Uh of Sep¬ 
tember, which is very gratifying. Tran¬ 
quillity was then completely restored* 
trade improving, and the demand for 
British goods was reviving. They had 
again begun to work the mines; and In 
every branch of business activity had be¬ 
gun to prevail. The election of a Pre¬ 
sident was about to take place. There 
were two candidates for the oflice, Ge¬ 
neral Paravo and Gcnerol Vittoria, and 
it w'as supposed the choice would fall 
upen the latter. 
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Hoixse of Lords.— Jun$ 14, 15«— 
On Monday the 14th the Duke of AthoU 
presented the Petition from< Perthshire 
against the Scots Juries* BUI—Lord Vis¬ 
count Melville presented a petition from. 
the Writers to- the Signet against the 
Scots Judicature Bill* On the l£th the 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

SO.—The Earl MarshaPs QualiAcation 
Bill, the Slave *IVade Laws Consolidation 
Bill, and the Marine Insurance Bill, were 
severally read a third time and passed. 

24.—A rather lengthy discussion was 
occasioned by a notice of Lord Holland, 
regarding the incorrectness of the terms 
of a Protest taken by two Noble Lords 
against the Earl MarshaPs Bill, which 
was lately passed, and by which, from the 
Oath of Supremacy l^ing dispensed with, 
the Duke of Norfolk, who is a Catholic, 
is permitted to exercise the duties of the 
office in person. The result of the dis¬ 
cussion was a motion by Lord Holland, 
which was agreed to, that the Noble 
Lords who hod signed the Protest ni{gbt 
coniine their signatures to such reasons, 
or parts of reasons, as they might a|^ove. 

House of Commons.— Jwte 14.— 
A letter, signed Sir Geor^ Tuthill and 
Doctor Monroe, pronouncing the insa¬ 
nity of Mr Gourlay, (who assa u lted Mr 
Brougham in the lobby on Friday) was 
tlien read by the Speaker % and it was 
agreed that Mr Gourlay should be detain¬ 
ed in safe keeping, to be delivered over to 
his friends. 

Mr Peel brought down the bills fear re¬ 
versing the attainders of Lords Staffbrd, 
Morr, Stmthallan, Naime, and Kenmure. 

Mr Abercromby and Sir J. Macintosh 
expressed their approbation of tbe mea¬ 
sure, and professed a hope that the prin¬ 
ciple would be still frirther extended. Mr 
Bruce, who described himself as a colla¬ 
teral heir to the attainted Lord Burleigh, 
conydained of the partiaHty manifested in 


« 

tbe selection of the objects of the Royal 
favour. Lord Binning intimated that 
that apparent partiality would probably 
be rem^ied by extending the biton* Mr 
Peel explained, that the Crown, in the se¬ 
lection that it had made, had been guided 
only by considerations of the certainty of 
tbe succession in the persons claiming the 
benefit of the restoration in blood, and 
the probable advantage to them IVom con¬ 
ferring the Royal favour upon them. The 
Bills were read a first aftd second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 

Mr Maberly moved to bring up the 
Report of the Land Tux-Redemption Dill, 
which, on the motion of Mr Herrics, was 
ordered to be read that day six months. 

Mr Goulbum moved the second read¬ 
ing of the Irish Insurrection Act, which, 
after a discussion of some length, was car¬ 
ried by a majority of 112 to 23. 

- The third reading of the New Churches 
Dill was opposed by Messrs. Hume, 
Brougham, Denman, and Monck. Tlte 
House divided both on the third reading 
and passing t the former was carried by 
to 20; the latter by 64 to 15. 

15.—Sir James Macintosh presented, 
according to a notice which he had given, 
a Petition, signed by more than one hun¬ 
dred of tbe first mercantile houses in Lon¬ 
don, praying for the recognition of the 
South-Amerlcan States. The Hon. and 
Learned Baronet introduced tbe Petition 
with a speech of extraordinary length, 
temper, and eloquence, in which be gave a 
perstdcuous and strikii^ view of all the 
States of the South-American Continent, 
of our relationa with those States, and of 
the general principles of in|«mational law 
by which we ought to be governed in our 
conduct towards them. He approved of 
the general policy of the Govennent, and 
avowed his confidence friat that policy 
would be maintained; and exidained, 
that his present purpoes was to obtain 
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from Ministers an express declaration be* 
fore the rising of Parliament* Mr Can* 
iiing expressed his gratiBcation at the 
manner in which the Petition was intro¬ 
duced, but felt himself bound to abstain 
from any explicit declaration upon the 
subject of it* He explained, however, 
that England was now free to act as she 
might think proper; but intimated, that 
a hasty recognition by England might 
withhold I for a long time, fh>m the late 
Spanish Colonies in America, the recog¬ 
nition of the Motlui Country, which, to 
the South Americans, must be much more 
valuable. Mr T. Wilson, Mr Kllice, 
Mr Drottgham, and Sir F* Burdett, spoke 
shortly, and the Petition was ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr Wilberforce presented a Petition 
from the County of Carlow against Negro 
Slavery. He took the opportunity to 
animadvert upon the opposition to the 
moral improvement of their slaves offered 
by the West-India Planters. Mr Bernal 
replied with some asperity, imputing the 
late disturbances in the West Indies to 
the arts of Missionaries. Mr Canning 
deprecated the warmth exhibited by the 
two Members who had just spoken ; but 
professed to agree with such as thought 
that the friends*of the abolition of N^p'o 
Slavery were doing mischief by ^eir in¬ 
temperate precipitation* A long desulto¬ 
ry and rather angry debate followed, and 
the petition was ordered to be printed. 

18.-^Mr Hume presented a Petition 
from a person named Taylor, praying for 
permission to open a Chapel for the dis¬ 
semination of his theolo^col principles, 
which he had promulgated In Dublin with 
80 little success in the way making con¬ 
verts, that all classes in that city joined 
in manifesting their abhorrence of him and 
his doctrines, which last are borrowed 
from Paine and Carlile* Mr Hume took 
the opportunity to animadvert upon the 
severity of the soitences impost upon 
the blasphemers convicted at the last l^n- 
don Sevens. 

Mr Brougham presented a long Petition 
Bum the House of Keys, in the Isle of 
Mon, complaining of the violation of their 
privileges, and of various acts of general 
oppression and injustice, which they al¬ 
leged to have been committed by the Duke 
of AtholU Mr Peel met the charge by a 
spedBc refutation both of the matters of 
law and of the facts. The only allegation 
of the Petition which he suBbred to pass 
uncontradieted related to the removal of 
a Judge 2 of that act he took the lespon- 
sibUity upon himself, and at the jame 
time made out a case of very fbul eoirup- 
tton against the disgraced Magistrate. 

The Irish Insurrection Act was read a 


third time and passed, after a fcbble op¬ 
position on the part of Messrs. Hobhouse, 
Denman, &c. 

Mr Peel gave an outline of the Jurors* 
qualification bill, which he proposed to 
bring forward next session. One of its 
most striking provisions is the taking from 
the Master of the Crown Office the se¬ 
lection of the special jury panel, w'hich, 
in future, is to be formed by a promiscu¬ 
ous ballot, 08 election committees are 
struck in the House of Commons. 

SO.—Sir J. MackintOBh took occasion, 
in presenting a petition Bom Manchester 
in favour of the recognition of the inde¬ 
pendence of theSouth-American States, to 
render a very handsome tribute to the he¬ 
roism of Lord Cochrane, who, he said, de¬ 
sired nothing so much as to be restored to 
the country and the service, of which he 
had been so bright an ornament. The 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman's sugges¬ 
tion seemed to make a strong impression 
on the House. 

On the motion of Mr Herrics, the 
House went into a Committee on the Cus¬ 
tom Laws* Consolidation Bill. The ob¬ 
ject of this measure is explained by its 
name; and the good promised by the 
attempt to abridge and simplify the iiml- 
tifarious, complex, and incongruous pro¬ 
visions of the Custom Laws, was readily 
acknowledged by several Members. 

Lord G. Cavendish moved the first read- 
Ing of the Earl Marshal's Qualification 
Bill. Mr Peel declared that he would 
support the measure as standing upon its 
own merits, in the same way in which he 
had given his vote for the Bill extending 
to the English Catholics the privileges 
cqjoyed by the Catholics in Ireland, bui 
protested against lieing understood to give 
any pledge in fhvour of further concession 
by his vote on this occasion. 

2IS.—The petition of the merchants of 
London, praying for the recognition of the 
independence of those States of South 
America which, de^to^ have established 
the same, was presented by Sir James 
Mackintosh. The subject, which has ex¬ 
cited deep attention, was ably and tem¬ 
perately bought forward by the Hon. and 
Learned Member, and Mr Canning’s re¬ 
ply was, in consequence, as candid. The 
only &ct, as the responsible agent of the 
Government, the Right Honourable Se- 
cretaiy said he would then state was, that 
after &e commanications this country had 
already made to Spain, whatever steps 
Gteat Britain might now take respecting 
South America, she would act without 
any reference whatever to Spain, and be 
guided solely by her own Councils. Mr 
Canning added, that reeeotly we had 
again refused the most urgent entreaties 
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to beconse a party in a Congress proposed 
to be held at Paris on tlie atlUirs of South 
America. 

24*..—Petitions were presented from 
the Faculty of Advocates, the Society of 
Writers to the Signet, and the County of 
Rdinburgh, against the Scots Judicature 
Dill; and Mr Peel, in afterwards moving 
the second reading of the Bil^ declared 
that it was not his intention to push it 
through during the present Session of Par. 
liament. 

Mr Hobhousc presented a petition from 
the debtors condned in Horseinonger 
Lane prison, praying a repeal of the Gaol 
Act, 4 Geo. IV., and complaining of 
a number of hardships imposed by the 
late regulations of the Surrey Magistrates. 
Among other grievances they alleged, that 
by restricting the time in which they could 
have the assistance of friends or servants 
to one hour a day (and that the most 
inconvenient, namely, from eleven to 
twelve), they were frequently deprived of 
food for twenty^our hours; that by clo¬ 
sing their cells at six o'clock, they were 


deprived in summer of the only op|iortu- 
nity of enjoying the flresh air unlncom- 
moded by the sun’s heat; and that, by 
the same regulation, they were deprived 
of the consolation of visits (him their 
friends, most of whom were |Krsons occu¬ 
pied in bqsiness during the whole time 
that the prisoners would be permitted to 
receive them. Mr Uobhuuse, in Illustra¬ 
tion of the harsh temper of the prison 
rules, adverted to the case of Mr O’Cal¬ 
laghan, an actor at one of the minor the¬ 
atres, who had been convicted of an assault 
upon a clergyman, and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment, though recom¬ 
mended to mercy by the jury, which im¬ 
prisonment, by the operation of the rules 
in question, was turned into solitary con¬ 
finement, and a bread and water diet. 

The debates on this Petition, and on 
another ftom MrO’Callaghan to the same 
purpose, occ'U]]ied the House fur nearly the 
whole of its sitting. Lord Eastnor, who 
had sentenced Mr O’Callaghan, disclaim¬ 
ed any knowledge of the severe discipline 
of the Surrey g(^. 


Ileg^Uter, — JBi'iiUh Cht'onich* 
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Autumn Circuifr,.—PerfA.—The Court 
of Justiciary wast opened here by the 
Lord Justice Clerk and l^ord Pitmilly, 
on Thursday the 16th instant—Andrew 
Hay, late grocer in Dunfermline, charged 
with peijury, falsehood, fraud, and wil¬ 
ful imposition, and James Cameron, late 
merchant and banker in Dunkeld, charged 
with forgery, were outlawed for not ap¬ 
pearing. Thos. Marshall, George Scott, 
and James Whyte, charged with murder 
and desperate assault, mobbing and riot¬ 
ing, which took place on the evening of 
Stobsmuir Fair, in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee, on the 13th July last, when 
John Allan, mason, was cruelly murdered, 
and the persons of many others severely 
injured. The prisoners severally [deoded 
Not Guilty. It appeared the deceased, 
along with other thirteen, were passing 
Stobsmuir toll-bar when the panels and 
a number more attacked them, and 
knocked several of them down and other¬ 
wise abused them. The deceased was 
struck by two men and fell into a dit^di, 
exclaiming, “ Lord, 1 am gone—don’j 
strike me any more.” The cause of his 
death was a blow he had received on the 
temple. The Jury, after having retired 
about twenty minutes, returned a viva 
voce verdict, finding the panels Not 
Guilty of the murder libelled.Mar^iall 
Guilty of Bssaidt and rioting as libelled. 


with the aggravation of J^arrying a stick 
in his hand; Scott of assault and rioting 
as libelled; and Whyte of rioting as li¬ 
belled. Lord Justice Clerk.—Gentle¬ 
men, 1 cannot admit of the aggravniion 
expressed in your verdict—that of the 
prisoner, Marshall, carrying a stick in his 
hand. You might as well have stated 
that he carried a bat on his head—neither 
of which is libelled in the Indictment.” 
The Jury agreed to cancel the aggrava¬ 
tion. Lord Justice Clerk.—Gentlemen, 
you ore in the meantime discharged ftoni 
farther services.” Lord Pitmilly, in pro¬ 
posing that Marshall should be banished 
fbr fburteen years, Scott for seven years, 
and Whyte imprisoned fur one year, with 
a caution of j£.30 to keep the peace for 
five years—and the Lord Justice Clerk, 
in p^ng that sentence, warned the 
panels how much some of them were in¬ 
debted to the strange and unlooked-for 
verdict of the Jury, for the leniency of 
the punishment now awarded. The ver. 
diet, fortunately for the prisoners, but 
unintelligibly for the Court, cleared them 
of the charge of murder, while It found 
them guilty of all the assaults as libelled, 
of which charges that which ended in 
John Allan's murder formed one. To 
that incomprehensible distinction they 
owed their escape fttno a very dilforent 
sentence. The trials were continued on 
Friday and Saturday, and sentence given 
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in nine cases. Of the prisoners tried 
on Friday^ John Stewart, accused of the 
murder of his wife, who had died three 
days after being most cruelly beat by him, 
was found Guilty of culpable homicide, 
and sentenced to be publicly whipped 
through the streets of Perth on the 15th 
October next, and thereafter to be trans¬ 
ported for life; and William Mailer, also 
accused of murder, was found Guilty by 
the Jury of culpable homicide; but being, 
in consideration of the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the case, recommended to the 
leniency of the Court, he was sentenced 
to only four months* imprisonment. One 
of the prisoners tried on Saturday, James 
Milne, accused of southrief, housebreak¬ 
ing, and theft, aggravated by his being 
habit and repute a thief, was sentenced to 
be executed at Forfar on Saturday the 
SOth October, but the sentence has been 
since respited. 

Ahcrdseiu^Tht Court met on Tues¬ 
day the 81st. Alexander Cowie, mariner 
in Aberdeen, charged in the indictment 
with theft, aggravated by housebreaking, 
was found Guilty of the theft, but not 
of the aggravation of housebreaking, and 
sentence of transportation for seven years 
was then pronounced. John Downie and 
Alexander MiUle, for housebreaking and 
theft, Downie being habit and repute a 
thief, were placed at the bar. The panel 
Milne admitted the charges, but Downie 
having pleaded Not Guilty, eight wit¬ 
nesses were examined, who established 
the extent of the theft. The Jury una¬ 
nimously found both pands Guilty. 
Downie was then sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation for life, and Milne for fourteen 
years. George Scott Middleton, weaver, 
Stonehaven, housebreaking and theft, 
pleaded Guilty, and was sentenced to 
transportation for seven years. On 
Wednesday, Peter Davidson, jun. and 
John Gumming, dlku John Wood, were 
brought to the bar, accused of theft, ag¬ 
gravated by their being habit and repute 
common thieves. The Jury returned a 
vivo voce verdict, unanimous^ finding 
the panels Guilty of the crimes libelled, 
but finding the aggravation of habit and 
repute, as to Davidson, Not Proven. 
Davidson was sentenced to seven years* 
and Gumming to fourteen yean* trans¬ 
portation beyond seas. On Thursday, 
Charles Pitcairn or Pitkem, indicted for 
stealing a watch at St. Jaine8*8 Pair, near 
LoBceacekirk, pleaded Guilty. Senten- 
ced to seven years* transportation. The 
next trial was a case of assault on Mal¬ 
colm Gillespie, excise ofllcer, which oc¬ 
cupied the Court nearly all Thursday. 
The parte were Thomas Leslie, Alex¬ 
ander Lindsay, and Robert Hadden, ac¬ 


cused of assaulting and beating Mr Gil¬ 
lespie, in the execution of his duty at the 
Greenburn-morket. A number of wit¬ 
nesses having been examined, the Coun¬ 
cil for the Crown and for the panels 
having declined addressing the Jury, the 
l^rd Justice Clerk, in a very energetic 
speech of nearly an hour and a half, 
summed up the evidence, and the Jury 
returned soon after, with a written ver¬ 
dict, finding, by a plurality of voices, the 
libel Not Proven. Upon which his Lord¬ 
ship, before dismissing the |)anel8, could 
not help expressing in jvarm terms his 
surprise and disappointment ut the ver¬ 
dict. 

lnverne$s,-~~-On the 28th, Lord Pil- 
milly opened the Circuit Court at Inver¬ 
ness.—-Alexander McMillan, charged with 
theft, was outlawed for not appearing. 
Katharine Mackenzie was found Guilty, 
by her own confession, of concealment 
of pregnancy. The Hon. A. L. Mel¬ 
ville spoke in mitigation of punishment. 
She was an orphan, and had already suf- 
fered an imprisonment of six months in 
the jail of Tain. He himself had seen 
that jail, and had examined the apart¬ 
ment in which the panel was confined, 
and he begged to Inform the Court that 
it was totally unfit for the accommoda¬ 
tion of any human being. The floor is 
of clay—there is no bed to lie upon—no 
fire-place—nothing but the bare stone 
wall. There is a sort of window', or ra- 
■ thcr aperture, in the wall, framed with 
Iron staunchions, without a pane of glass 
to protect the unfortunate prisoners fVom 
the inclemency of the weather. This 
could not bat have been ii^urious to the 
health of the panel. Lord Pitmilly ha¬ 
ving inquired of the Sheriff of Rosa, in 
Court, as to this statement, was sorry to 
find that it was not at all exaggerated. 
After what they had heard, he could not 
order the panel to be sent back to the 
jail of Tain. She was sentenced to six 
months* imprisonment in the jail of In¬ 
verness, the county of Ross to indem¬ 
nify that county for the expense. Some 
cases of assault and petty ^eft were vi¬ 
sited with imprisonment, and the Court 
broke up, having been only oeeuj^ed six 
hours in whole. 

The Circuit Court of Jus¬ 
ticiary was opened here on the 18th inst. 

the Hon. Lord Soccoth. Donald M^- 
Gilvray, accused of forging tickets for five 
shillings each, in imitation of those issued 
by John Sinclair in Tobermory ( Angus 
CameTOXi,accused of sheep-stealing; Alex. 
McIntyre, in the parish of Kilinortin, ac¬ 
cused of hor8e.st6aliag ; and Neil Camp¬ 
bell, accused of uttering forged notes, 
having all foiled to appear, hod setenccs 
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of outlawry proriounccd against them. 
Archibald MacLcaii) accused of house¬ 
breaking and theft, was found Guilty, and 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. John M^Alpini accused of having 
assaulted Ann Clarki a widow womati, 
within her own house, at the Bridgend* 
street of Rothesay, pled Guilty to the 
crime of assault, but denied the charge of 
hamesucken, and having adhered to that 
pica before the Jury, he was found guilty 
in terms of his own confession, and sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for nine months 
in the tolbooth^of Rothesay. Daniel Sprcul 
and Agnes Spreul, accused of an aggra¬ 
vated assault on the person of John Mc¬ 
Gowan. Daniel Spreul having failed to 
appear, sentence of fugitation was passed 
upon him, and Agnes Spreul having pled 
Guilty before the Jury, had sentence of 
nine months* imprisonment in the tol- 
booth of Campbeltown passed upon her. 

<S'^»r^t/igw-On the 83d, Lord Hermand 
opened the Court here. Fortunately this 
proved what is termed a maiden Circuit, 
there being no criminal case on the roll. 
His Lordship stated, that it was now 
many years since be hod entered on the 
duty of presiding at Circuit Courts, but 
that this was the first time he opened a 
Court without a criminal. For this, un¬ 
der the Providence of God, the country 
was in a great measure indebted to the 
activity and care of the Sberifik and 
Magistrates of the county, whilst it re¬ 
flected highly on the peaceable, and con¬ 
tented dispositions of the people. After 
the business of the Court was closed, the 
Provost and Magistrates presented the 
Judge, Sheriff^, and other members of 
Court, with white gloves-^ compliment 
usually paid when there is no criminal 
case before the Bench. 

Giurgow.—The business of the Circuit 
commenced here on Monday the 87th 
September, and finished on Saturday the 
8 d October. Lords Hermand and Sue- 
colh Judges. 

Of five men charged in one indictment 
on Monday with theft, one was outlaw¬ 
ed for non-appearance, a verdict of Not 
Guilty given with respect to two, and of 
Not Proven with respect to the other 
two, one of whom was reoommitted on 
a new warrant.—Of two young women 
tried for uttering a forged note, one was 
sentenced to seven years* transportation ; 
u verdict of Not Proven returned as to 
the other.—Another person was found 
Guilty of the same crime, in terms of his 
own confession;—sentence not given.— 
Two men, for housebreaking and theft, 
were sentenced to fourteen, and one for 
reset to seven years* transportation ; two, 
for theft, to twelve months* imprison¬ 


ment and hard labonr; and a 1>oy, ap* 
iwently about twelve years of nge, to 
seven years* transjMrtation for the same 
offence. A trial for robbery was gone 
through before the Court tidjuurned on 
Monday, and the verdict of the Jury, 
Not Proven, was given in on Tuesday. 

Tuesday. —Wm. Burns, Jas. Hanley, 
and Jatnes MacKirdy, were charged u ith 
murder. James MacKirdy was outlawed 
for non-appearance, and Burns and Hart¬ 
ley pleaded Not Guilty. Thu Jury found 
the libel against Wm. Rums Not JVoven, 
—James Hartley guilty of culpable homi¬ 
cide, but recommended to mercy, on 
account of his former good conduct. He 
received sentence of nine months* im¬ 
prisonment in Bridewell. Martha Siuvcn- 
son, and James Harkin or Harkins, were 
charged with robbery. Harkins was out. 
lawed for non-appearance, and Stevenson 
pleaded Guilty, when Lord Succoili, on 
account of this being her first iifihncu, 
sentenced her to six months* confinement 
in Gla^w Bridewell. Klimheth i>uihrie, 
alias Betty Burnet, was accused of theft. 
On account of a legal objectiun to the ci¬ 
tation of the prisoner, urged by her coun¬ 
sel, the diet was deserted pro loco et 
pore, and she was recommitted on a new 
warrant. • 

IPcdnesdsy.—John M^Auslsnd, accused 
of assault, was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be publicly whipped through the streets 
of Glasgow, on W^nesday the 13th Oc¬ 
tober, and to be confined for two yuors in 
Bridewell. Wm. Taylor, David 
Thomas Gumming, I'humus Davies, ulitts 
Roberts, alias Eccles, and Wm. CulUwcll, 
charged with attacking Robert Mur)ihy, 
on the 28d May, near the Trun Churi-h, 
Glasgow, and robbing him of two one- 
pound notes, five numbers of the Old 
Testament, and a cotton-handkerchief, 
pleaded Not Guilty* The diet was con¬ 
tinued against Caldwell, aiol he w'us re- 
committed. Evidence was then led ui 
to the other prlapners, after which the 
Jury retired, and, in the meantime, the 
Court proce<^ed with the following cases t 
James Dougherty, and Edward Prunty, 
alias Preatioc^ charged wdth cutting the 
cover of a cart belonging to a currier, U*- 
iwixt Kirkintullocfa and Glasgow', and 
taking therefrom a quantity of gooils, 
pleaded Guilty, and were sentenced to su 
month*s imprisonment in Bridewell. John 
McMillan, alias Melhotland, and Mary 
Paterson, alias Milnhollum, alias Mcl- 
holland, accused of breaking into a house 
in Main*street, Anderstun, and stealing 
several articks. Pateraon was outlawed 
for non-appearance, and the diet aguinst 
McMillan deserted rimp/icUrr, and he 
was dismissed from the bar. 



Thursday .—-The jury gave !n their 
written verdict in the case of Taylor^ 
M^ColI, Davies aWss Roberts altos Kcclea, 
and Cummingt-finding Taylor and Da- 
vies Guilty, M'Coll Not Guilty, and the 
libel, as it regarded Cutnening, Nut Pro¬ 
ven, The libel against Taylor was re¬ 
stricted, be being only sixteen years of 
age. Taylor was sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation, after a suitable admonition, and 
Davies was sentenced to be executed on 
Wednesday the ITih November. o>' 
being taken the bar, the unfortu¬ 

nate man protested his innocence innUie 
most solemn manner. [He has been 
since respited.] David Wa^, apeused of 
robbing Jus. M^Gibbon of a silver watch, 
]>leadcd Guilty. Owing to some misun¬ 
derstanding, the case was certified to the 
High Court of Justiciary. James Hill 
and Philip Donnelly, accused of theft and 
breaking ojien lockfast places. Donnelly 
pleaded Not Guilty, and Hill Guilty. 
After the examination of several witnes¬ 
ses, who clearly brought home the charge 
to Donnelly, the Jury found Hill Guilty, 
in terms of his own confession, aud Don¬ 
nelly also Guilty. The libel having been 
restricted. Hill was sentenced to four¬ 
teen years* transportation, and Donnelly 
to seven years. Uames Kerr, accused 
of shopbreaking, pleaded Guilty, and 
was sentenced to transportation for life. 
Walter M^Adam alias John Davidson, 
accused of stealing, pleaded Guilty, and 
was sentenced to seven years* transpor¬ 
tation. Alexander Napier, accused of 
stealing a silver watch, and of being ha¬ 
bit and repute a thief, pleaded Not Guilty. 
From the testimony of the gentleman 
w'ho had been robb^, corroborated by 
all the other witnesses so far os their 
evidence went, it was clearly proven that 
the panel committed the enrime of which 
he was accused; and the Jury having 
returned a verdict of Guilty, the prisoner 
was sentenced to 7 years* transportation* 
/^rlday.-^ohn Robertson, accused of 
robbing Isobel Cassils of a bundle con¬ 
taining cloth»and a variety of other articles, 
pleaded Guilty. Sentence delayed. Ho- 
Iwrt Alexander, James Dick, and John 
M^Farlane, accused of theft and house¬ 
breaking. The diet against M^Farlane 
was deserted, and he was dismissed IVotn 
the bar. The others pleaded Not Guilty^ 
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and after several witnesses were examin¬ 
ed, the Jury returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty. David Parkinson, Rosanna Birrel 
or hPFarlane, Maty Parkinson, and Jean 
M^Limont or Perrat* charged each with 
having resett^ a portion or part of the 
goods stolen in the previous case, pleaded 
Not Guilty* It was satisfhctorily proven 
that the goods found in the panels* house 
formed part of those stolen from the ware¬ 
house at the Broomielaw, and the Jury re¬ 
turned a verdict, finding Birrel or M'’Far- 
lane, Paterson or Parkinson, and Jean 
M^Limont or Perrat, Guilty^ and the libel 
as it regarded David Parkinson, Not Pro¬ 
ven. The women were sentenced to se¬ 
ven years* transportation. David Park¬ 
inson, charged with having resetted or re¬ 
ceived a number of silver watches, ear¬ 
rings, finger>rings, seals, keys, gold- 
chains, &c. which had previously been 
stolen from John Douglas, watchmaker 
in Dumbarton, pleaded Not Guilty, but 
after two witnesses were examined, he 
retracted his plea, and pleaded Guilty—. 
Sentence, seven years* transportation. 
Margaret Campbell, Rosannah or Rosie 
M'Credio or McGregor, and Marion or 
May Rankine, were charged with house¬ 
breaking, and Campbell and Rankine with 
being habit and repute thieves. Camp¬ 
bell pleaded Not Guilty ; M^Credic plead¬ 
ed Guilty to one charge of tbeft, and Ran- 
kine Guilty of another, and of t^ing habit 
and repute a thief. The Jury found 
Campteil Guilty of the second charj^ of 
theft, and of being habit and repute a 
thief; and M^Credie and Rankine Guilty 
in terms of their own confession. Lord 
Succoth then sentenced Campbell and 
Rankine to seven years’ transportation, 
and M^Credie to twelve months in Bride¬ 
well. 

On Saturday, a case in which six hoys, 
apparently between nine end thirteen years 
of age, were accused ofearrying off clothes 
fh>m a washing-green, was remitted to 
the Sheriff. Three women, Ann Rae, 
Janet Campbell, and Ann Carruthers, 
were charg^ with theft, their guilt prov¬ 
ed, and sentence of fourteen years* trans¬ 
portation pronounced against them. John 
McLean, accused of stealing jC.SSnlds. 
from a drawer which he opened by a false 
key, was also found Guilty, and sentenced 
to transportation for the same period. 
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liri/Uh Abfitract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain 

ill the Years and Quartern ended 10th Oct. 1823) and 10th Oct. 1824) showing the 
Increase and Decrease on each head thereof:^ 


Customs 

R xri sc — 

Stamps M 

Post Oinoe— 
Taxes— 

Miscellaneotis.^.-f.. 
KepayL by Austria 

TotaL.— 

1 

Years end 
1823. 

> lOth Out. 
1824. 

Increase. 

Decreasebj 

Quars. end 
1H2.L 

rTotKT55r 

1H24. 

Inurease* 

Decrease. 

£. 

а, 959,3'J3 

24,401,243 

б, 25H,707| 
1,330,000 
6,788,024 

460,663 

£. 

10,278,543 

54.319,832 

6,673,874 

2,439,000 

4,880,106 

3(0,017 

2,300,000 

£. 

318,920 

417,077 

89,000 

2,300000 

£, 

81,391 

1,907.918 

131,648 

£, 

3,348,237 

6,8.74,118 

1,611,943 

303,000 

749,614 

134,616 

£. 

3.240,572 

7,113,017 

1,739,680 

375,000 

481,968 

79,113 

£, 

278,899 

H7.733 

12,000 

£. 

107,98.’i 

267.646 
73,.503 

49,St6',052 

X>cduct ] 

Increase o 

l30,400,092| 3,324997j2,140,937 

Decrease • >2,140,937 

n the Year 1,184,010 

13,001,5.50 

' 

Deduct Ini 

f 

Decreaatc 

13,049,0.50' 

?reasc>>.>> 

4) the Quar. 

4.78,63-1 

1 

431,1.54 

438,(^4 

15.300 


Death of Mr Sadler the Aeronaut,—,>Oxi 
Wednesday tlie 29ih ult.« Mr W. W. 
Sadler made bis thirty-flrst ascent, from 
Bolton, in Lancashire, in company uith 
a man servant. Whilst over Church Pa¬ 
riah, about four miles east of Blackburn, 
the aerial voyagers prepared to descend, 
and threw out a grappling-iron, which 
caught a tree, and the sudden jerk threw 
Mr Sadler out of the car and broke the 
cord. The balloon then dragged the car, 
and knocked down a chimney, shortly af* 
ter which Mr S. (who was suspended to 
the car by one le^ fell to the ground from 
the height of about thirty yards! A 
crowd immediately assembled, and he 
was conveyed to a public-house adjacent, 
where it was discovered that his skull was 
much ft'actured, several ribs were broken, 
and he was otherwise so materially inju¬ 
red, that he expired next morning. After 
Mr 8adler had fallen from the car, the 
balloon, lightened of the weight of one of 


its oceupants, rose rapidly to a consider.* 
able height, and again descended near 
Whalley, about thras miles from the 
place of the accident, and the car coming 
in contact with some raHs, the man was 
thrown out, and had his left arm frac- 
tured, and received other iij^ry. The 
balloon again rose rapidly into the air, 
and disapf?eared. It is something remark¬ 
able, that Mr Blenkinsop, the landlord of 
the public-house to whh:h Mr Sadler was 
carried, on his return from Accrington, 
where he had hastened i'or a surgeon, fell 
down dead in an apoplectic fit, a few yards 
from his house, about the time Mr Sndler 
was brought there. On the same day u 
balloon, no doubt that of the unfortunate 
Mr Sadler, was observed by Captain Ke* 
gen, of his Mqesty's revenue cruiser I.a]>- 
wing, to fall into the sea about eight 
leagues north-east by east of Flam- 
borough-hcad, and totally disappcarctl in 
about live minutes afterwards. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Chief Maglutratea ofScotiUh Burgla, 

Aberdecn^Gsvin Hadden 
■ I- ■ ■■Old. Principal Jack 

Andrew's, St—William Hais of I 
Airdrie—dames Graham of Broonfl 
Arbroath—James Oomlall 
AuchtennuchW—John Gilmour 

Ayr—David Limond of DalbUir 

Bathnto-^lex. Madoribanks oi Moijcaibonka 
Bre^ln—James Spent , 

Bunitislaiid—Robert Ferguson of Raith_ 

Campbdtown—Charles Campbell of Bwlegrove 
CulMM—James Gibson Criug of Riccartoun 
Cupa^Fife—JiAn Stark 
Dumbarton—Jacob Dixon 
Dumfries—William Thomson 
Duubar—Christopher Ifuldlemais of Underedge 
Dunden—David nrown 
DunfeiTnHno—James Bladi^sood 


Dysart—William Bell 
^lnbuTgh«*Alexaiider Hcnilcnwm 
Gatidunise of Flout James i'radie 
Glasgow—Mungo Nuter Campbell 
Oieenock—Amiibald Bain 
Hainflk—Alexander Piirdom 
Heleadnirgh—Jacob Dixon of Roekbank 
Invenuy—Duncan Campbell ^ _ 

Inveriunthiog—James Stuart jun. of Duneam 
Invemem—James Robertson of Altnaskiadi 
Inverary-WilUam Robinson of Pitmedden 
Irvine—Archibald Montgomerie of Stan 
Jedburgh—Gcone Hilson, Jun. 

Kilmaniock—WWiam WaUm 
KintonH-Charles Banoennan of KirkhtU 
Klrkaldr—'Oeorge Miller, Jun. 
Kirkcumlght-^^lliam M'Ktnnel 
Kirklnlullodi—James Wallace 
Lanark—Robert Hutchinson, senior 
Lmlithgow—John Boyd of WoodUde 
Maxwwtown—James Shortridge 
Montrose—James Burnes 
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Mundburgh—Oiarles Stewart 
New Galloway—ViSGonnt Kenmure 
Paisley—Hobert FarquarBon 
I’oeblea—Jamea Ken 
Petth—Robert Row of Oakbank 
PoUockahawB—Thomas Baird 
Port-Glaagow—John Mutrie 
Queensferry—Campbell Inoea 
Renfrew—Itobert King 
Rutherglen—Robert Maxwell 
Sanquhar—Thomaa Crichton 
Selkirk—Thomas Andmon 
Stirling—Robert GilUes of Gormyre, ' 

Stranraer—Earl of Stair 
*]'ain—William Murray of Rosemount 
Whithorn—Lord Garhes 
Wigtown—lord Garlics 

Oct. 1. Ocorgo William Chud» Esq. to be Mi* 
nister Pleoipotentia^ to the King Saxony— 
Charles Townsendt £sq. to be Seoretary of L^a* 
tion. 

— Andrew Snape Douglas to be Seoetary to the 
Embassy at the Court orthe Netherlands. 

— Crawford Antrpbus to be Secretary to the 
Legation at the Court of t^ Two Sicilies. « 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Oct. 13. Mr James Garret or^ined Minister of 
the United Associate Congregation of Mulrkirk. 

21. The Right Hon. ttva Earl of Wemyss and 
March has presented the Rev. John Ellioti A.M. 
to the Church and Pariah of Peebles. 

The Rev. Henry Grey, Minister of the New 
North Church* Edmhur^* anointed Minister of 
the New Church in tellevue Crescent. 

The Rev. Mr Simpson* fVom Datrsie, was ad* 
mitted Minister of Lolth Wynd Chapel* in room 
of the Rev. Mr Thomsoni translated to the second 
charge of Dyttort Church. 

m The l/nited Associate Cnngregatlcm of Mel> 
viHe-Street, Glasgow, gave a unanimous call to 
Mr John Smart, preacl^, to be their pastor. 

The Hev. Ardnbala Bennie, firnrn Canon-Street 
Cha))el of Ease, Olaagow, waainducted toUie third 
charge In the Parish of Stirling, as pastor of the 
West Church there. 


HI. UlLITARY. 

Brevet CapL Pilkiagton, 3 R. Vet. Bn. Mai. 

in the Army 12 A^. 1819. 

R.Ho.Oda. Comet Lord Pelham, fonn 6 Dr. Gds. 

Comet by puxdi. viee Aibuthhot, ret. 

14 Ocb 1824. 

1 Dr. Odeu Comet SmiUi, Lieut, by purcb. vice 
Heaviside, ret. do. 

Sd Lieut. Elwes, from 23 F. Comet do. 
i Dr. Lieut. Shaw, from 17 Dr. Lieut, vice 
Hart, h. p. 17 Dr. 27 Sept 1823. 
7 Lieut Inge, CmiU by purd). vice Wil* 

Hams, ret 16 Sept 1824. 

Comet Porttnair, Lieut do. 

3 F. Gds. O. A. F. Houstoun, Ensign and Lieut 
by purch. vloo Weatenra, 75 F. 23 do. 
Ilcnt M. H. Ongley, Ensi^ and Lieut 
by purdt vlw Houstoun, cancelled 

14 Oct 

5 F. Lieut Hards, Capt by purch. vice Pol¬ 
lock, ret 23 Sept 

Ensign Hatton, Lieut do. 

P. M. N. Guy, Entfl^ do. 

7 Assist Surg. tPftelfly, from h» p< 1 P. 

Asdat Sti^. vlea Jamea Staff 12 do. 

8 Liaut HanMy, Capt- by purdu viM 

Bt Mai. RomnaoB, rat Wdo. 

Ensign Cotter, Lieut do. 

E, Newton, Enatin do. 

13 Rndgn Jonas, l&ut vice Rotbe, dead 

18 Nov. 1823. 
R. W. Croker, Ensign do. 

21 F, Cant DohCTty, Mu by piudi. vice 
Maelalne, prom. IdSept 1824. 

Lieut P e i ei tf b r d , Omt do. 

2d IJeut Beete, 1st LJeut do. 

W« H. Armstrong, 2d Lieut do. 

23 Crat Csidet B. Lodi, from R. Mil. 

Colt 2d Liaut vise Ktwae» 1 Dr. Gdt 

14 Get 

28 Capt NtahoUs^ from h. p* 25 Dr»Ca^ 

vloe Magenls, 82 F* 30 Sept 

W. Sullivan, Bndgn by purch. vice 
Lord S. Lennox, S2 P. M Oct. 


SO r. J. C. BatUcy, Endgn Vice Vanderzee, 
dead lJan.1821. 

31 Lieut Dodgin, from 66 F. Lieut vice 

Beckham, h .jk 61 F. 30 Sept 1824. 

32 Ensign Ixird S. Lennox, from 28 F. 

Lieut by purch. vice Ives, ret 

' 14 Oct. 

35 Lieut. Moore, from 87 F. Lieut, vice 

Walsh, 1 Vet Bn. 23 Sent. 

38 Lieut C. J. Boyes, from 2 W. 1. R. 

Lieut vice J. W. Boyes, h. p. 21 F. 

do. 

41 Ensign Tathwell, Lieut by purch. vice 

Smith, ret 7 Oct. 

48 Asast Surg. Stair, from h. p. Assist. 

Surg. 16 Sept. 

62 Ensign Damcrum, Lieut by purch. 

vim Mltehell, 23 do. 

F. Kerr, Ensign 14 Oct. 

66 Lieut Rom, from hr p. 61 F. Lieut 

vice IMgin, 31 F. 30 do. 

69 ' ' - Mnaitf p Penn, Lieut vice Smitii, prom. 

11 May 1823. 
—— Mutilobury, Lieut vice Roy, 
dead 28Jui. 1824. 

W. Semple, Jun. Ensign vice Mutllc- 
l^ry 23 Sept. 

75 ‘ Major Viscount Barnard, Lieut (’ol. 

by purch. vice Sir J. Caxnpbdl, ret 

do. 

Capt M*Adam, Mdor do* 

Lieut Hon. J. C. Weatenra* from 3 F. 

Gds. Capt do. 

Lieut Methold, from 4 Dr. Capt by 
purch. vice Taylor,#^ 14 Oct 

82 Cwt. Magenia, from 28 F. Capt vice 

Bruttem, Staff Ionian Isl. 30 Sept. 

83 Lieut Brough, from h. p. 99 F. I^ym. 

vice Greig, b. p. 7 Oct 

87 Ueut Christian, from 1 Vet Bn. Lieut. 

t vice Moore, 35 P. 23 Sept 

91 Bt Lieut Col. M* Donald, Lieut Col. 

by purch. vice MacNeill, ret do. 
Capt Anderson, Mqjor do. 

Lieut Fraser, Capt do. 

Ensign Barnes, Lieut do. 

W. M. Wctenhall, Ensign do. 

93 Ensign Suttierland, Lieut vice Suther* 

land,2W. 1. H. 14 Oct 

G. Drummoml, Ensign do. 

98 Jdeut Stuart, Capt vice M*lver, dead 

do. 

Ensign Dutton, Lieut do. 

Hon. J. H. R. Cunon, Entign do. 
S W. 1. R. Lieut Campbell, from Ceylon R* Lieut 
vice Boyes, 38 F. 23 S^it 

Lieut Bpcnce, AdJ. vice Currmr, dead 

Mb Aug. 

Lieut Sutherland, from 93 F.' Ci^ 
vice Winter, dead 14 Oct 

Ceyloii R. Lieut. Hodges, from h. p. 21 F. Lieut 
vice ( ampbell, 2 W. L R. S3 Sept 
Af.Col.Co. Hosp. Assist, J. Bell, (2d) As^t Surg. 

vice Geddes, eaneeiled 8 July 

Enrign White, Ueut vice Swanty, kill- 
edIn action 7 Oct 

J. A. Gordon, Ensign do. 

Major Cbishcdm, Lieut Cot 14 do. 
2d Lieut. Campbell, from CoL ('omp. 
Mauritius, Lieut vice Maclean, dead 

do. 

1 Vot. Bn. Ueut WaMi, from 85 F. Lieut vice 
Christian, 87 F. S3 Sept 

3 Cant PilklngtoB, from Tat Comp. 

NewfouDdland, Capt vice Hall, h. p. 
103 P. tdL 

Vet Com. \CapL Wlllock, from h. p. 103 F. Capt. 
Newt i vice PUkinghm, 3 Ve^ <|u. 

Lieut Rice, from h« p. 84 F. Lieut. 

vice Dunn, cancelled 5U do. 

Assist Surg. Strachan, from h. p. 3 
W. f. R. Assist Surg. 25 do. 

Uhattac^fd, 

Mid* Dear^ from 8 Dr. Ueut Col. of Inf. by 
purch. vice M. Gen. Barry, rat 14 Oet 1824. 
Ueut. Hon. W. L. L. Fite 0» de ReoSf from 1 
Life Gds. Capt of Comp, by pureh. vim Wil¬ 
son, ret 28 do. 

Lieut Anderson, from 69 F. AdLof Recruit Dist 
vice Munbee, h. ^ 69 F. 23 8^, 1824. 
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Ho^tul Sif/Jl 

StaffStti^* Lyons* from h. p* bun. vice Tally. 

mm. 25Septl8SI4 

Assist burg. James, from 7 F- Assist Sura, vice 
Mulr« n. n. 1 P. 12 

Hosp. Assist Nelson* Assist Sunr- vice O'Deinic, 
« W. L R. S Oct 

J. F^er* lloBp. Assist 

Exe?ianffet» 

Capt Lewis, from 57 F. with Bt Mi^or Ovens* 
h. p. 74 F. 

— Smith, from 63 P. with Bt SlsJor Kerr, 3 
R. Vet Bn. 

-Bartow, from 11 Dr. ree. diff with Cant 

Bond, h. p. 19 Dr. 

— Forster, from 3 F. G. with Cant. Hon* J. C. 

Wosteiira, 76 P. «n «• 

— - Bortase, from tF. with Csot Biough, 96 F. 

— ' ■ " Reed, from 31P, with Ca]^ Greene, 53 F. 

' Browne, frocA 50 F. with Capt Kyle^ h. p» 
26 F. f f i 

■ ■ ■ ■ Muller, from 60 F. rec. diff. with Capt Man¬ 
ners, h. p. 

- - M»Neill, ftom S W. 1. R. with Ot Midor 

Jack, h. ni 21 F. 

-lUcainmn, from 3L F. rec, diff* with Capt. 
Van Cortlandt, h. p. 33 F. 

— — — Phelnn, from 92 F« wlUi Capt J. Cameron* 
h. n. 79 F. 

— liayacss. fhsm African Col. Corps* with Capt 


-otfayaos. fhsm African Col. ( 
do Uarnuier* h. p* 32 F. 

..A _ 


Lieut St. Quintin* from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Lewis* 
17 Dr. 

Bartlet, from 60 F. rec. diff witli Lieut 
Wuo.t, h. p. 7 F. 

■■ — Williams, .from 16 Dr. with Lieut Hamil¬ 
ton, h. p. 1 Dr. 

—Leeke, A'om 52 F. with Lieut Wethenll* 
h. p. 42 F. 

. — koie, from 72 F. with .Lieut .Murray, h. 

p. 24 F. 

— ...— Hamsden, from 74 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 

Campbell, h. p. IH F. 

— —■ Duuglu, from 77 F* with Lieut Wiikin- 

Bun, h. p. 6 F. 

Logan, from 98 F. with Lieut Goodiff, h. 
p. 31 F. 

2d Lieut Von Kroger, Jrom 60 P. ree. diff. with 
2d Lieut Price, h. p. 2 Ceylon Ree^ 

Paterson, from 60 F. ree. diff with EjvAga 
PiguU, h. p. 39 F. 

Ensign Lister^rom 17 F. with Ensign Deedes, 50 F. 
■Lord Elphinstune, from 71 F. with J^sign 
Dalton, k. p, 32 F. 

Paymaster Kerr, from 4 Dr. with Paymaster 
Wildey, h. n. 40 F. 

Quart MaMet Oeut Stewart, ftom 53 F. with 
Lieut Taggart, h. p. 53 F. 

Comet Dundas, from 6 Dr. witili Bndgn Addison, 
65 F. 

Sure. Stsnford# ^om 29 F. with Surg. Milton* 
It p. Cape Re^. 

--Alderson* /torn 62 F. with Suig. Linn* b. p. 

95 F. 

Assist Surg. Gardiner, from 3 Vet Bn. with Assist 
Surg. DiUon, h. p. 72 F. 

——Hendrick, from 66 F« with Assist 
Burg. Dudgeon* h. p. 63 F. 

Resignations and Retirements^ 

Major Gets. Barry, late of 15 F. 

..— Kerr, of late 2 Ceylon Reg- 

CoUmM Sturt 39 F. 

Lieut Col. Uanison, 50 F. 

-Flts-Gerald. 72 F. 

Sir h Campbell, 73 F. 

-Mae Ndin. 91 F. 

Major Robinson, 8 F. 

Raikes, Royal Eastlndu Volunteers. 
Capt. Hogg, 85 F. 

— 1 1 Midi, Ride Brig. 

- — Williams, 7 Or. 

. - Pollock, 5 F. 

■ I.. — Taylor, 75 F* 

--Wll^, R. Art. 

Lieut Heaviside* 1 Dr. G. 

Ives, 32 F. 

-Smith, 41 F. 

Mitchell, 62 F. 


_Spiller, 62 P. 

2d Lieut Laremo, Royal Engineer* 
('(wnet Arbuthnot. R. Horse Gds, 
Assist. Surg. Maclean* h. p. 53 F. 

TOL. XV. 


Appointments Cancelkd, 

Ltcut. Dunne, Vet Comp. Newf. 

- - .Smith, 1 F. 

. — — Campbell, Vet. Company, J4 'Wf. 
ishuign and Lieut Hemstoun, 3 F. €>• 

Assist. Surg. Ueddesi Afr. i7ul. {'orpa 
Assist Surg. Caldwell* Me^iasl Staff 

Superseded, 

Paymaster Prendeigast South Mayo Mil. 

J^lsmissed, 

2(1 Capt Atdikon* Royal Art 
1st Lieut C. F. Dawson* Royal Art 

Deatlts, 

LJeut General Prince* from 6 Dr. Iiiswicli, 

11 Sept. 1821 

'■ ■■ ■' ' Dunn, EasMndia ComiMmy's her- 

vice, Great Maivern Aug. 

■ Andersem, East-lndia Company's 
Service, London 16 Sept. 

' Sir John Maedonald, K. C. Jl. I<:airt 

Ind. Co> Sorv. C^olcutta 12 Juno 

Colonel G. Lord Castleooc^, Queen's'(Vi. MU. 
Major Bishop, h. pi. 1 Piov. Bn. of MU. IImtow- 
gate Sept. 

Capt M'lver, 98 F. .Chichester 9 <.>vU 

■ — - Winter, 2 W. I. R. on |>aasago from .Simra 

Leone 23 8ej»t 

I Christie, h. p. .37 F» previously of 5 Dr. . 

■ Atherton, li. p. 67 F* Norwich 1 Feb. 

—- Sir N. Dukinfleld, Bt h. p. 82 F. Oel. 

- Dunne, CeyicMi Rcgt 

-Oudie, h. p. 44 F. P^c 23 Nov. 1823 

—Moiyn^x* h. p. Indep. Coinn. near Guild¬ 
ford 21 Nor. 

— Campbell, lata Inval. Londdo 5 Aug. 1824 

>—~Gooainge, Ad), to LondondetTy Militia. 
Lieut Kennedy* ret Veteran Comp. StttKhnusc, 
Devon 13 SepL 

Mackenzie, h. p. 35 F. 

Douglas, h. p. ^ F. Java 20 April 
Hawkey* hu p. 93 F. * 5 May ]82i 

Couring, lu p. 7 Line Germ. I.eg. Hanover 

8 .Sept. 

De Chery, h. p. C'ordcan Rest 3 Mmch 
Anderson, h. p. 12 Gar. Bn. Dinaii, Fiatuf* 

111 hiny 

Andemon, 4 Dr. Kaita 1 tkt* 

Wall, 16 F. 

O'Haia, do. 

— Higney, do. 

— Keir, k\ killed in action with Uie Bur* 
mese 

Summarfield, A.3 F. 

— Henry, 2 W. L II. Ca]>e Coast Castle 

22 June 

SmlUi, Ceylon Regt. 

Maclean* Afr. Col. Corps 
Swansy, do. wounded and afterwards Kill¬ 
ed in aiftioa with the Ashantees near Cane 
Coast Castle 11 Jiily 

— Thomas, InvaL Ctosttt .Sept 

—> Moodie, d(v Middlesex Oct 

Kinlocb* h. p. 76 F. 17 May 

Ainsworth* h. p. 34 F. Biilericay, Esmk 

28 July 

AndorsoD, h* p. 2 Gar. Bn. Dinan, Franoe 

* 19 May 

3d Lieut Mi(4iel,R.EM,Kaildy.Ceyloo 24 April 
Ensign Toole, 60 F. wnUst employed on a mis¬ 
sion In the iataelor of Africa 26 Feb. 

-- Noel, h. Ik 35 F. Bronymalne 10 July 

. Teasdale, Bouth Unoom Mibtia 16 April 

Faymast. Lieut Btepterd* 2 W. LIL Sierra Leone 

■ 1 . ^ Barry* h. p..36 F* Taunton 4 Aug. 
Adj. Lieut Curry* 2 W. L Reg- Sierra Leone 

13 dck 

Quart Mast Enetga Mahon, Afr. Ctd* Corps 
— — — Baimer, b. p. 28 fir. lU Sept 

■ ■■ — Lawriib b. p. 104 F. Btvt 

Amst Surg. Luby, n. p. 5 Vet Bn. Windsor do. 
Vet Sum. Ihdten, h.{p. 1 LHb Gds. Vieune, Calais 

15 Marai 

Dep. Amist Com. Gao. J. Jeite* West Bromwich, 
StaSardshtre 16<H>t. 

Hospital Assist Geddes, Aoiaa, West Coast of 
Africa 21 July. 

N. R--The Death of Faymaster llamson, 83d 
Reg. was erroneously veported in ttit Army List 
or bcptember. * 

4.K 
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Wheat 


Registar^^MarkcU, 

CORN MARKETS. 
Edinburgh* 




CNov, 



1821 


Oct 19 
28 

Nov. 


Oatmeal. |)B.AP.Meal 


Dll. I Peck. 




1831 


Wheat 340 IbB. 


Dantzic.lFor. red. Britiih. 


B.d.8.d. 



Glasgow, 


Oate.3641ba. 


Irish. I Britiih. 


186 250 
186 256 
186 350 
186 250 


I. d« I, d. 

15 0 2(H) 
130^0 
15 0 200 
15 0 200 


50 51 
50 51 


1824. 

Wheat II 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. pr. 



s. d. 
20 0 34 0 

22 0 34 0 

23 0 34 0 
23 0 32 0 


Raddingtolu 


Barley. Oats. 


fc(ts.d. 
25 0 31 0 
25 0 310 
32 0 30 0 
220300 




"?.qn ayo- B«toy. 


London* 


Beau. 


Pigeon.! Tick. 


25 

Nov. 1 
8 




Boiling. Grey. 


8. 

46 48 
48 50 
48 50 
48 54 



10 


9 10 



Wheat. 

701b. 


a.A 8.6. 
4 0 7 6 
46 96 
4 6 9 6 
4 6 9 0 



Liverpool* 


Barley. Rye» Beau. Pease, 
60 Itx per qr. per qr» per qr. 


8.6. i.d.a.d.8.d. 

20 33 465 935 
20 33 465935 
20 33 466 3 35 
20 30 46 6 3 35 



8. a. 
35 52 
35 52 
35 32 
35 52 



Oatm. 240 lb. 

EngL 

Scots. 

I. 8. 

28 32 
28 32 

18 32 

U 32 

8. 8. 
87 32 
27 32 
27 32 
27 32 



England 4* Wales, 
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METKOaOLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the Obtervatoryy Calto^ihUL 

N.B.-,The Obiemtton^re tn^e twice evew <Uy. at nine o'clock forenoon and four cfcdock eftef^ 
noon^Ttie leoond Obeervitioni in the artemoon, in the flnt column, ii taken by the Ronetar 
Tliennometer* 

Atte^ 


mi. 


OcL l| 

*{ 

*{ 


«{ 


8 

9 

.o{ 

12^ 
13 
11 

15 
U> 


Ther. 


M..51 

A. 36 

M.38 

A. 46 

M.43 

A. 54 

M.4<i 

A. 54 

M.41 

A. 50 

M.45 

A. 49 

M.47 

A.5S 

M.4S 

A. 53 

M.40 

A. 44 

M.3.5 

A. 43 
M.3J 

A. 38 
M.S6 
A. 53 
M.A1i 
A. 41 
M.38 
A. 55 
M.SK 
A. 36 


Baro. 


38.841 
.772 
.783 
.754 
39.304 
.45G 


Attach. 

Ther. 


M.56 
A. 55 
M.5U 
A. 53 
M.561 
A.54 


.530!M.55 \ 
,535 A. 63/ 
*.441 M.55\ 
.435 A. 54 / 
.5(H M.53\ 
.5(14 A. 53/ 
JdO M.54\ 
28^99 A. 54 r 
.09S,M.54\ 
39.190 A, 53/ 
.398 M.49> 
.465 A. 47/ 
.360 M.44 ) 
.|3o;a. 44 / 
38.999 M.44 > 
39.14o‘A 44 / 
•147(M.42\ 
. 147; A. 39/ 
28.998,M.37 
.994 A. 36 
39.330,M.42 
.560 A. 41 
.440 M.<18 
.555'A. 38 
.595 M.39 
.599 A. 38 


Wind. Weather. 


cue. 

SW- 

sw. 

Cbl& 

NE. 

K. 

E. 

e. 

NE. 
E. 
NE. 
NE. 


Mom. fkir, 
day shower] 
Shower most 
of day. 
ll^r. mild, 
Bunahine. 
Fair mom. 
day showery 
IHeavy fof 
moBt of day. 

Heavy fog. 

llUin, with 


Cble. 

NE. 

cue. 


iFog, an 
pieavy rain. 
Illain morn, 
fair. 

Fair form, 
hail attera. 
Heavy rain 
meet of day. 
Showers hail 
land sleeL 
Foren. snow, 
afeem. fkir. 
Rain morn, 
day fair, cold 
Mom. frost, 
(day fair, ookt 


NE. Ditta 


1834. 


OcL 17< 
18 



Ther. 


31 


33< 



A. 30/ 
M.44\ 
A. 45/ 
M.49> 
399 A. 48/ 
.4a5M.4H\ 
.715 A. 50/ 
.630 M.47 
.504 A. 49 
.380 M.54 
.360 A. 5.4 
.534M.55< 
.625 A. 53 
•562 M.53 
.394 A. 54 
28.998 M.5S 
.990 A. 53 
•762 M.dl 
.720 A. 49 

mAi 

A. 55 

M.47\ 
A. 45/ 
M42{ 
A. 45 / 
M.50\ 

M.4e^ 

A. 35/ 



Wind. 


NE. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

sw. 

sw. 

Clile. 

(ble. 

SW. 

SW. 

w. 

w. 


Cble. 

NW. 

NWj 


Weather. 


Frost mom. 
fUr day. 
Rain mom. 
fair day. 

Ditto. 

Fair, with 
suniddne. 
Day ftlr,du)l 
h. rain night 
Mom. lain, 
day showery. 
Forcii* fair, 
aftero. rain. 
Karen, fair, 
rain even. 
Keren, fair, 
ram aftem. 

Ditto. 

Fair, with 
auntdiine. 

Ditto. 

Du1I,Hnowon 
hnis, fVost, 
Hall) morn, 
dull day. 

Ditto. 


Average of rain 4.533 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The harvest, which commenced In the lower districts about the middle of August, 
was not concluded in the hi^lands till nearly the end of October. By the beginning 
of the present'month, the potatoes were all got up, but some had sudbred purtiully 
from The depth of rain since our last does not exceed 8 inches and Lith ; 

consequently farming operations have met with little interruption, and plowing Is in 
a forward sUte. Wheat, after potatoes and beans, has been all got in, and the braird 
appears regular. The highland mountains have been for some time covered with 
snow, and sheep begin io be moved to their winter quarters in the low moors* PHcea 
of cattle have improved considerably of late, and meat advances in price in the but¬ 
cher-market The present rise is partly ascribed to an extraordinary demand from 
the South, at the autumn fairs, and partly from a toller demand than usnal tor the 
feeding^byre in this country, in cons^uence of the toir crop of turnips, which has Im¬ 
proved in weight since our last As far as this last afibets the present prices, U tnay 
produce a ^ut in the market in the spring months, and feds that are ready early are 
expected to yield most profit to the feeder. In the com-market thu'e has been a litllu 
stagnation of late, and purchasers become more shy, although it is well known that 
there is little on hand. Wheat has fallen about two shllUngs per boll within the last 
two weeks, and bariey has erpeu^^^cad the sapia decline in price. It is something In 
unison with the usual manceuvres at Mark-lane to observe the markets toll, while the 
averages that govern importation advance rapidly. It Is now almost certain that the 
ports will open for barley at the end of the quarter t but as foreign bsrley does not 
suit the maltster, iu introduction is not expected to have mu^ effbet in reducing 
prices. Oats, notwithstanding the importotion, are looking up in price. Last cra|i 
of oats was deficient, and the unsteady sUte of markets has induced many to lay down 
part of their indifTerent land under grasS| particularly in the Sooth* 

EerththirCf 13th Atoo. 1S84. 


















































2lrgibtef\—Course t^'J^jcchangCf upts* [[Nov, 

Course of Exchange^ London^ I<^Qv, lg,«—Amsterdam, 12:2. Ditto at 
11 : IJ). Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12 : 3- Hamburgh, 37 i 0- Altona, 37: 1* 
Paris, 3 days eight, 25 ; 15. Bourdeaux, 25 i 45. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1514. 
Madrid, 364. Cadiz, 354- Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, iSJ. Genoa, 444- Lisbon, 504* 
Oporto, 50J. Bio Janeiro, 474- Dublin, 94^Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Prices of V oz.—Foreign Gold in bars, £.3nl7ir8— -New Dollars, 

4s.It 104d.—Silver in bars, standard, 58.ii04d. 

Premiums of Insurariee at Llot/d's .—Guernsey or Jersey, 10s- 6<L--^ork or Dub¬ 
lin, lOs. 6d. a 12s. 6d_Belfast, 10s. 6d. a 128. 6d.—Hambro’, 7s. 6d. a 10s. 6d— 

Madeira, 20s.-^amaica, 30s.—.Home 40fi. a 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 00 00. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^from October 20, to November 10, 182 L 



Oct. 20. 

Oct. 27* 

Nov. 3. 

Nov. 10. 

Bunk Stock.,..... 

223 

2344 

954 

96 

234 

232 

3 W cent, reduced. 

954 

964 

954 

954 

964 

101] 

3 Ifi* rent, consols.... 


34 V* Cent. dOt.t,,i..r.-. 



4 ^ cent, do.... 




Ditto New do...... 

1084 

108 

1074 

290] 

100 

1084 

2904 

100 

India Stock....... 

2894 

Rondfl.... 

101 

99* 

FiTCbffflUer bple,. 

53 

54 

55 

58 

CnnflolM for account.... 

964 

103fr.50c. 

964 

102fr.50c. 

96| 

lOSfr.-^. 

964 

102fr.25e. 

French 5 ^ cents... 


AiruABETicAL LtsT of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th of 
Sept, and the 20th of Nov. 1824^: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Appleton* C. Northampton, hosier 
Anangelo. Claudio* Oioucetter-ternce* Bethnal- 
green* feather-metchant 

Balloon* T. Dean street* Soho, coffee-hottse keeper 
Barton* Struttou-ground* Westminster* Uaki> 
draper 

Bell* J- Manchester* dealer in Gotton>t vrirt 
Burgess* G. and E. Maidstone, mlllem 
Burgess* T. SiUlngboume, Kent, banker 
Byng. C. Staines* TOokseller 
Clayton* W. B. Manchester* sootdealer 
Cooke, J- Bamstanle, Devoashire, linen-draper 
Cooper* B. W. Wrexham. Denbighshire* ^irit- 
merchant 

Davlei* G- Haverfordwest, sho^jMper 
Davis, S. Great Surrey^trei^ Blaafriafs Rood, 
dealer In drugs 

Davison, J. St. Ownge's Cinua, St. Oeiirga% Fields* 
lineiHliimer 

DunoantJ. Tradikaretiuare* Stepney, merchant 
Edgington* T» Weflaatreet, Oxfbid-iiQ^, coach, 
maker, and Toidey-etceet, Southwark* sack- 
lug.maDufrcftuier 
Emana. S* Ivy.lane* bookseller 
Evciagh* F* and S. Union-street* Southwark* hat- 
manuracturen 

Fairiew* M. Bishop Weaimoutt. Durham* mer¬ 
chant 

Ckwdenough* C. Fleet-street, laker 
Hanson. K. B- Bedlbnl* boot and shoemaker 
Harris, wm* Monnoudi* grocer 
Hanison, B. and M. SheffleKd* pqper-nunufre. 
turers’ 

Helling* E. Bedfoid-street, Bedford Row* Hdl- 
born, r^tar 

Hodgion, o. Liverpool, grocer 
Uoulaett* IL High.iow* Kendngton* eoal-iner- 
chant 

Huniiphrief, J. Weetbory, Wiltshire* wooJstajder 
ilysk^ J, Ipswldi* grocer 


l*oiid* T. and T. Burgess, Sittingboume* Kent* 
bonkeia 

Lowman* J. G. Crawford-street* Mary-le-bonne, 
grocer 

Martindale* B. Jun. Gate-stocet* Linooln's-ion- 
fields, rooney-Ncrivener 
Mason, J. Keswick* Cumberland* mercer 
Metcalf, F. FrSday-skreet* wholes^ Hnen-draper 
MUIaid, h Cheapside, linen-draper 
Morley* J. Oxford* butcher 
Nimn* K. Queem-street* Cheapdde* wnrehouseman 
Pearson* C. Orosvenor-plaee. Soutlivvark, grocer 
Peckham* H. C. Bushbrougb* Kent* paper-manu- 
fsetum 

PeAlns* B. Monmouth* coal-merchant 
Plant* Uriah* Wharton, Cheshire, flour-dealer 
Robson* G. BenwaU* Northumberland* common 
brewer 

Salter, T. Manchester, and Wm. Pearson* London* 
merchants 

Budeison* J. Birmingbani* victualler 
^umpard* E. M- Homeey* tavern-keeper 
Sttatn, J. and F« CleinentVlane,andSt Swithin's- 
lane, whie-merchant 

SBckney* W- Welton* Yorkdilre* UneD-drapor 
Stubbs, J. Hadlow-street, Buxton Cieewnt* wine- 
merchant 

Thomson, M. Norfolk-street, Commercial Road, 
and R. Longildge* SouA Shields* paint and 
coknir manuncturen 

Viacoit, Q, SC. MargaretVhill* Southwark* Jewel¬ 
ler 

Wainwrfght, J. Manchester, merchant 
Wallier, J. Manchester, corn-dealer 
Watkins* Warminster* WilCshiie, corn-factor 
Hayiett, f• N. f^sh-street HiU, and Crook^-lane, 
coidwMner 

Worthington, W. J. Lower Thames-street* wine 
and spirit-merchant 























1824 .:! 


RcgisUr.^Bankrupt$.~^ObitmcLry. 
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AlthabsTicail List of Scotch Bakkrvftcies and Divibcnda, announced 
October 1824; eatrocted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SKgUESTRAirONS. 

Clark, Charles, In Gtendow, Gattle.dealer and 
flsh>curer in Sutherlandshire 
Martin, James, 8c Co. manufacturen in Pidslev 
Spence, Geor^, merchant, Picscardy PIbm, Edin¬ 
burg , 

West A Eckfora. coadt-maket^ Edinbureh. 

dividends; 

Christie, Andrew, late menhant in Lnth; by R. 
Mowbray, modumt there. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Gordon, William, sometime com merchant in St. 
Andrew's i at the Tomi>i'lurk’!» Oihw there 

King, George, H. merchant In Qhwguw i by John 
liladie, accountant tfiere 

RIdiardson, Robert, late menhant In and pmvost 
of Lochmabea | by Jfihn Uiaitd, lucrdiant, 
Dumfries 

Sturmck, Willtam, deceased, merchant in Dun¬ 
dee i by the trustee thm 


(^ibuuars. 

DEATH OF DR WALTER OUDNEV. 


Extract of a letter from Lieutenant Clapperton 
to Mr Consul Warrington, dated Kano, Sid Feb. 
Ids!*! t— 

** The melancholy task has fallw to me to re¬ 
port to you the ever-to-be-lamenteJ death of my 
friend Dr Walter Oudney. We deft Kuka on the 
14th day of December lliStS, and by easy Journeys 
arrived at Bedukarfes, the westernmost town m 
the kingdom of Bbmou. During this port of the 
journey he wai raeoveiing strennh very fast; but 
on leaving Bedukarfea and entering the Beder 
territory, on the nighf of the SGth and morning 
of the z7th, we baa such an intense cold, that the 
water was frosco in the dishes, and the water¬ 
skins SI liard as boards. Here Uie poor Doctor 
got asavens cold, and continued to grow weaker 
cvwy day. At this time he told me when he Irft 
Kuka he expected his disorder would allow him 
to perform ^ his oountry expected from him, 
but that now his death was near, and he req u est- 
ed me to deliver his iw^tcrs to I^ord Bathurst, and 
to say he wished Mr Barrow might have the; r- 
rangement of them, if agreeable to the wishes of 
his Lordship. 

** On the tfd of January 18S4, we arrived at the 
elty of Kotagum, where we remained till the 10th, 
partly io soe if the Doctor, by staying a few days, 
would ^in a little strength to pursue Us Joumay. 
On leaving Katagum he rode a camel, os he was 


too weak to ride his horse. We pmcoi^icii on our 
road for ten miles that tiay, and then haliod, ami 
on the following day five miles farther, Ui a 
town called Murmur. On Uie muming of the 
ll^tli he ordered the camels to be loaduT at day- 
light, and drank a cup ivlfbe, and I assisti^l 
him to dress. When the camels were KmiicsU 
with the A‘ulBtaQce of his servant and me he 
came out of his tent 1 saw then that Ihe hand 
of death was uimn him, atut that he had not an 
hour to live. 1 begg^l him to return to his tent 
and lie down, whichne <Ud, and 1 sat down beside 
him; he expired in about half an hour after. 

** i sent immediately to the Governor of the 
town to acquaint him with what Itad liapnened, 
and to deure he would point out a spot a hen* I 
might bury my frieiKt, iM alM» to have laxiiile to 
wash the body and dig the grave, which wsla 
speedily oompued with. 1 had doad-cloUu« iimtiu 
nom some turbuis that wi*rc intended ils pie* 
sents t tod ss wc traveUciias Englishmen, and ser¬ 
vants of his MsJesty, I oonsideeM It my most iii- 
diqiensable duty to rca<l tlTe service of tlic duad 
over the gnve, aecofrding to the ritc>s of (he 
Church of iBnglandi which happily whs not ob- 
Jected tot buL on the contrary, I was )mlii a good 
deal of respect for so doing. I then bought two 
sheep, wmlrii were killed, and given to the }MX)r; 
and 1 had a clay wall built rouiui Uio gru\e to 
preserve it:* 


THE LATE MR ALEXANDER IIACKET. 


This gentleman, who died on the 17th Oeteher, 
before nU name goes down the (Rdlvtoiu stitna 
of time, merits particular noti ce n ot oooooount 
of any superior acoumpUshments of mind or per¬ 
son, but for the singular, and in his opinion, 

t iroud and enviable owUnction, thss he was pn- 
laps the last of the pure ** Divine rightf* booCtish 
Jacobites. Born in a pact of Scotland, whece the 
adherents of the exiled house of Stuart prevailed 
almost uliiversaliy, he drew in edtii his earliest 
breath tliose principles of unbounded attachment 
to titat illustrious but fsllea dynasty which ani¬ 
mated !iU whole life, and were esteemed by Him 
of Dfiual, it not BU|)erkw importance to the moral 
virtues. The mmd march of time, of opinion, 
and of those mighty revolutions whidi lately 
shook the fibrlc of sodal order to its foundation, 
passed by him unheedett, or were viewed with 
sovereign eontempt, when compared wirii the 
master pMlion of his soul i ana the year 1894 
found this singular being, at a very advanced age, 
exactly the same in manneis, principles, and in 
dress, as were the most enthuuMtie oOBtemporary 
adherents of Che Chevalier SC. Georgis SW Charles 
Edwant Stuart The wealth of Britain would 
have b^ offined in vain as the price of his aUe- 
gianee, even to our present graaous SeverM^ 
As no earthly consideration could a yj y to 
steady purpose ot, his soul, so be viewed witti m- 
expcewible indignation the ** apostasy* of others. 


and deemed them alike unworthy of his own for. 

S ivenea end of that of HMveii. a'he diwly- 
rawn chancter of Che daring and chivalrous 
Uedgauntlet Is now no Betloa of a poetu* iinagi- 
naCimk AlChou^ no warrior, indeed, our frieml 
possessed a loyalty as devoted, as diiintanMturf, 
and certainly as penevering as that of the lofty- 
minded Lord of the Solway. We have said timr 
Mr Ha^tet persevered in bis pnnciplw of Jao»- 
bitism to a patriarchal age.««ticl Iiow onuld It U* 
otherwise? Scaled in bis arm-disir. In his snug, 
well-arianged panour, wherever he tumni hu 
eye, the eountenanoe of a Royal Stuart beairH'd 
liiiU upon him, and with bsedgnant looks seemed 
to enoourageIllspersevcianee In thebostef caii« 
ses, and to oeckon him Co Kahns of eCemal dsy, 
where no rebel dam shew bis Satanie irliago 
. Mr Haeketfs mallparlngv was hung round with 
poftraili, as lam as fire, of Bie latter Princes of 
the Hottse of wuart, with one exception. A 
roguish idctuTodealer had Induced hnn to pur. 
dwK a Queen BUasfaeCh in place of a Queen Mary. 
Whan w H. dlsaovered tnis ehoat, |f!ar he was 
no great eoBnolaieur In pictures), he endeavouKd 
to exdiange the hated dowthfeer of Tudor for the 
lovely Queen of Scots. BalBed In this attempt, 
and uawiUhMLto jperait m lam a blank in bki 
parlour, he iikeaif Queen KUafiiRi In a situation 
when be audit 8am hism the pleasure of turn¬ 
ing his batiiTqpoB bar- 


DAVID CAREY, ESQ. 

Died, October 4, at hU faCheris house. In Ar- and benevolence of bis dlmsiCkm, and the purity 
broath, after a protracted illnees, in Che prhneof and fntagrityorhls character. Hisshort life,spent 
life. David Can^, Esq., known to the public by in aeouirtng and dispensing knowledge, it dcserv- 
the elegance and versatility of his literal talents, lngofoommenioKtfon,asitbilntcrcstagtoleam' 
and o sto j med by his friosids for the IngenuousieBS it^ and to benevolence. When he had fiidilHid his 
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Rtgi»i€r»^Obiiuary*^Uirths.^Marfiages* [[Nov. 


Mwol cducBtioiii he vu appointed to aniit hU 
father, a reNpecUble manufacturer. In the manage* 
mcnt of hitt bueiDCMs but the asphations of ambi¬ 
tion, and the vielona of fame, which he had early 
dieruhe<l, with all the ardour t€ youthihil enthu> 
■iasm, determined him to embran the profeoto 
of literature^ On comlog to Bdinburgh, to have hia 
name enrolled among the writem of vene, with 
legitimate credentials, he found his way to Hr 
Constable, Om Ubenu patron of youiu men of 
genius, as^ng to literary distinction, who invited 
him tdtake a mmporary charge of a department 
of his business, aUied, in some denee, to the pro¬ 
fession of literatiue. A detire cif extendi^ hia 
Knowledge of the world, and of assuming the pi«. 
carious avocation of an author by jnofestiim, in¬ 
duced him, soon after, to repair to London, where 
he obtained, through several gradations, the di¬ 
rection of vorioiu departments of the pettodicid 
press. 

The ability he displayed in advocating the mea. 
Bures of the Whlg-i^y, whose side he espoused, 
drew on him the attention of Mr Windham, who 
sought his acqufdntance^ odmitted him to his con- 
fldenoe, and requited lus services by oflbnng him 
an office at the Capeof'Oood-Hf^, which, at tlie 
height of his expectations, he thought unwortiiy 
of his acceptance. On the change of Ministry, 
without a tingle crxpectation accomplislied or de¬ 
sign fulfilled, ne conseded himself and his patrons 
by exposing the intrigues and cfensuring the mea¬ 
sures of the new administration in a satincal poem, 
•• Ins and Outs, or the btate of Parties, by Cliron- 
onhotonthologos.” Svo. 1807 1 dedicated to Lord 
Grenville. Of this seasonable pamphlet, two large 
editions were bought up in a few weeks. On the 
establishment of the ** fnvemeis Journal,*’ in 1807, 
be was invited, on the recommendation of Mr 
OoDstablo, to undertake the office of Bditor, which 
he discharge, under many disadvantages, during 
a space of five years, with the general approbation 
of the country. Pr^ous to his reUnquitiilitf the 
managementof the Jounial, in the prosperi^ of 
which he was not gAnritted.to share, he printed 
at the Journal press ** Craig-Phadric, a descriptiva 
lioern} Visions of Scnfabulty; with Legendary 
Talcs, and^Occasional IMeces ;* Hvo. 1811; dedicated 
to Lord Seafnrtli, with historical Notes; a tribute, 
ehi^y.ofgratxtudcforthe kiniinais and hospita¬ 


lity of hie Highland fHends and aelgbbottn. He 
ccmucted the ** Boston Gaiette* duriu § con¬ 
siderable part of 18lf; and retuninb myiyj to 
London, retiewed his connexion with the public 
JcNimals, and his eommeroe with the venders of 
literature. With tiie exception of a short vitit to 
Paris, on some Ulertfry speculation, at a subsequent 
period, his labonn, from* this time, wore not in¬ 
terrupted by any casual ad\enture, and only di- 
vestined by the tuooession of te mp orary oocurren- 
ees* At length, weary of per^ual struggle 
agitated by reiterated dneaupointmeuts, and real¬ 
ly himself every day decuning in a hopeless de¬ 
cay, he returned, with a cahn resignation, to the 
home of his infancy, to receive the attentions of 
parental affection; and sinking gradually, without 
suffering, during eighteen monuiB, expiiM, where 
he drewnis firstbreath, when henwi scarcely com¬ 
pleted bis forty-second year. 

Betides the poems above-mentioned, he cot- 
tributed largely to ■;* The PoetWal Magasine, or 
the Temple of the Mubes”, consisting .chiefly of 
oilglDat Poems, t vols. 8vo. 1804, which he 
was the editor I and printed, i-^iarately and suc¬ 
cessively, the foUowmg poems, generally distin- 
guteheu by an agre^le combination of sentiment 
and imagery, puri^ and fetiing, eteganee and 
hnmumyj ** Toe Pleasures of Neture,*' m ISmo. 
ISOS, •« The Reim of Fancy, a Poem, with Notes % 
Lyric Tales, Ac. Ifmo. UMM; ** kimiih, {chiefly 
Amatory,* ISmo- itMpj; •* The Lord of Uiel>t;- 
sert. Sketches Of Soeneiy, Foreign and Doinesitc 
Odes, and other Poems,* Hlmo. 18S11 The follow¬ 
ing works of fiction, also, prooeeded from his ver¬ 
satile and prolific pen t •• liieSeeretsof the Castle, 
a No\el,**^2 vols. lihno. 1813; ‘' Lochiel, or the 
l^eld of Culloden, a Novel,** 3 vols- ISmn. 1881; 
founded on the oatastrc^fdie of the northern rebel¬ 
lion, and exhilntlng a vivid picture of local’sceneiy, 
and a faithful representation of Highland eoelcty 
and manners. 

In recording these drcumstences of the life of 
this degant p^t and agreeable iiovdist, so pre- 
matuicfy closw, the painful reflection is unavoid- 
Mde, that the p^cssion of literature, by which 
emolument and fame are sometimes obtained, 
neither augmented his prosperity and s^-hapnl- 
ness, nor averted the doom of uesoending in ob¬ 
scurity to the grave. 


BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1894. Aug. 8. At St Croix, West Indies, the 
Lady of Joseph Butiiby, Esq. a son. 

S«t. l!u At his Lordship’s house, at Cowes, In 
tiio Isle of Wight, the Lady of Lord Frands Leve- 
son Gower, In. P. a son. 

91. At Inverugie, Mrs Stuart, a daughter, 

S3. At Banchory, the Lady of LleuL-COlcmel 
Wood, a son. 

si Mrs Dr Fletcher, Irvine, % son. 

— At Paradise House, near Cajrtletpwii, Tsle of 
Man, the Lady of General Cumnring, a son. 

96, At LosiA Mn Macnealof Ugaaale» a daugh¬ 
ter. 

Oct 9. At North Berwick manse, Mrs Balfour 
Graham, a sOn. 

1 At Heriot Row, Mn Maekentie, 

of Invertnate, a daughter. 

— At Campaall Park, the Lady of Sir ioieph 
Raddlffe, BmI a son and heir. 

— At 9, Albimy-Stmet, Edtebur^ Mn CaegiU, 

* eTJf^Sdinbar^, Mn Borthwiok, yoangsr of 
Crookston, a son. 

— At Waterford, tiulwifeof Capt Duim, R. N. 
a BOO. 

6. In Pwtland Plaos^ London, tin Lady of M. 
Stewart NfcblioD, a dmulitet 

— In CharlottoStxeefe, Edmlw^t thg Lady of 
William Dernier, Esq. a sou. 

9. At Edinbur^Ttife Indy of William 0|rilv7* 
Esq. younger of chetten, a sob. _ 

u» At Giastow, the Lady of Ci^ltiba Taykn^ 
Hon. East India Companyli snyicfe a dangbter. 

19. Mn Knowles, ofUvfcvi^ a d^hten 

~ At Edinl^rgli, the Lady of Norman Lock¬ 
hart, Esq, a daughter. 

~ Mrs Madmude Ran» of AMie, a son. 


Oct 19. At JDinon. Priinee, Mn Ralston of 
Tower-hill, a dnighter. 

15. At Edinhui^, Mrs Balllie, of Cultcrallers, 

son. 

»At Gogar House, the Lady of A. Maitland 
(Hbson, niungeT of CHftonhall, Esq. a son. 

16. AtUlinaby, Mrs Campbell, a daughter. 

19. At Whim,tne Lady of Archibald Montgo¬ 
mery, Esq- a son 

— AtWarriston Crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs Car- 
mfduieli a daughter 

90. At Edinburgh, the Lady of LicuL-Gencral 
Sir John Hope, G.C.B. a son. 

— At Glotat, the Lady of Capt. Stirling, a son. 

93. In Abercromby l*nice, Edinburgh, the l.tuly 
of Charles Wake, Esq. a son. 

— At Heriot How, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
Alex. Norman Maoieod, Esq. a oaughter. 

94. Mn Johnston, of Sands, a son. 

95. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Alek. Deans, 
Esq. Master in Chfuwcry in tiie island ot Jamaica, 
a daughter. 

96. At Rose Peril, Mrs Dunbar, a scffi. 

97. At Edinburgh^ tite Lady of William U 
White, Bso. advocate, a son. 

Lately. At Stirling, the Lady of John Fraser, 
Esq. advocate, a daBjhier. 

—• At Geddes Hopse, the Lady of Wm. Mackln • 
tosh^ Esq. ef Geddaih a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

1894. Aug. At Fradericktown, New Brunswick, 
Melor of tte59d light infant, to Miss 

ElaaiiorStansuT, daughter o? the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

SepL. At Loudon, Captain AlcxatMter Fraser, 
raps engineers^ eldest son of Vice-Admiral Fra- 
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^I^Ccd la, poly daughter of the late Count de 

Sept H. At'Fenwidc* JameeWylle^ Eiq* of 
GameihlUt to Jean, Koond daughter of Mr John 
Kerr, Stewarton. 

23, At the house of the BritUi Anibasaador, at 
Paris, Lieut-Colonel the Hon* James Knox, son 
of Viscount Northland, to Mary iKiuisa, eldest 
daughter of Edward Taylor, Biftons, in the 
county of Kent Esq* and niece to Maior*General 
Sir Herbert Taylor, 

27, At Montrose, the Rev. John Wood, A. M,a 
to Annabella, second daughter of Capt. Bryden, 
of that place. 

— At Dublin, the Rev, W, H. Drummond, 
D. D. minister of the Presbyterian Church of 
8trand,Street, to Miss Catharine fiiachly, daugh* 
ter of the late Robert Blackly, Esn. of Lurgan- 
Street, 

28. Lord Henry Seymour Moore, only brother 
to the Marquis .of Diogheda, to Mary, second 
daughter of Sir Henry Parnell, Bart M. P. for 
the Queen's codnty, and niece the Marquis ct 
Bute and Earl of Portarlitigton, 

Oct. i. At Edinburgh, Vt illiam Henry Dowbig* 

f ill, l':s<j|. to (leorgina, fourth daughter of tlte 
(on. William Mauie, of l*anroure, M. P« 

~ At Hiccartem, William Kaye, of tite Middle 
I'eniple, Esq. Barrister at Law, to Mary Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of James Gibson Craig, of Riocar* 
tun. Esq. 

~ At Glasgow^ Thomas Galbruth Logan, Esq. 
M, D* Surgeon of the 5th druoon guards, to 
Mrs Marion Ann Snodgrass, relict of John Bu* 
chanan, Esq. of Radridimore. 

— At Aberdeen, William Forbes Robertson, 
Esq. of HasleheeTd, to Helen, youngest daughter 
of James Hadden, Esq, 

5. At Dedham, Margaret, second daughter of 
thetete Major General ilorthwick, of the Hoyal 
Arriltory, to George Hound, Esq. of Lexden, near 
CcridiSiter* 

—> At Hampton Court, the Hon. and very Rev, 
the Dean of Windsor, to Charlotte Selina, second 
daughter of Richard Moore, Esq. of liampton 
Court Pglacc. 

» At Edinburgh, Peter Clarke Gibson, Esq. 
surgeon, to Catherine, second daughter of tlie 
lata John M*Keiisie, Esq. of Htrathgarve. 

At Hermitage IMacc, Leith, Mr Ebeneaer 
Watson, to Isabella, daughter of W.Thorburo, Esq. 

— John I.ewi8 Graliain Balfour, Era. \V. S. to 
Alexis, eldest daughter of Charles Mercer, Esq. 
Allau Park, Stirling. 

— At Milldeld, lladilington, Peter Crooks, Esq. 
W. S. to Marion, Haughty of Mr Peter Dods. 

— Alexander Warrand, Esq. Madras mecUcal 
eMtabUshment, to Emilia Mary Davidson, second 
ilHughter of H. R. DiifT, Ekq.of Muiitown, Inver- 
iiehtf'siiire. 

6. At Elgin, William M. MacAndrew, Esq. mer¬ 
chant in Usbon, to Anno, second daughter of Mr 
Forsyth, bookseller in EIein.< 

11. At Dalserf, James Bruce, of Bxoomhill. Eliq. 
to Janet, titilrd daughter of WlUlam JamimoD, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

12. At Gamgad Hill, Dr M. S. Buelisnan, to 
Agnes^ youngest daughter of WUliam 1 leaphniani 
J^q. merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr Andrew Turnbull, to 
Margaret, third da^htcr of George Young, Esq. 
aoerjuntant of Excise. 

— At MayAeld, Lieut. William Breinner, of 
the 21th regiment, Madras array, to OeorMaa 
Huntly, fourth daughter of the uto James Ho- 
bortran, of Mayfield, Esq* W* S. 

1.1. At Aberdeen, Major J. S. Sinclair, royal 
artillery, to Euphemia, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Buchan, Ekn. of Auehmao^- 

— At London, Henry Lyster, Efq,^orRowtoa 
Castle, in the county of S.tiop, to Lady Charlotte 
Barbara Ashley Cocq>er, dmighter of me Earl of 
Sliaftesbury. 

11. At London, Ohirlea Murray, Esq. of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s College, Cambridge, third son of Midor-Ge- 
ncra) Jolm Murray, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Deinerara, to Freaeriua Jane, seoond daughter of 
the late Frederick Groves, Esq. 

16. Christopher James Magnay, Esq. of ColMjge 
Hill, eldest son of \ldorman Magnay, to Caroline, 
third daughter of Sit Charles Flow^, Butt of 
Mill Hill, Muldlesex. 

— At Guernsey, James Cockbum, Esq to MoxU 


IxMiIia. eldest daughter of the late Wm. Corblii| 
Esq, of Guernsey. 

Oct. 18. At Sundrum, the Rev. George Colville* 
minister of Kilwinning, to Janet Marla, tiaugliter 
of the late Alex. Manuiugal, Esq. 

— At WoodhiU, James lladoen, Jun. Eih|. to 
EUabetb, eldest daughter of Oeorgu Hogartli, 
Esq. of WoodhilL 

— By the Kev. J. Temide, A. M., domestle 
chaiUatn to the Right Hon. tlm Karl of Halhousie. 
James Hamilton, Esq. of Baneour, to Mary, Utirq 
^u^hteroftheHon. Wm. Haule, of Pamnure* 

19. C^tain Robert Gordon, of the 45th regi¬ 
ment, to Miss Anne Gordon, only daughter \ t 
John Gordon, i^. W. 8. Ul, Frederick-»rf>et, 

— At Edinbuisb, Hugh Craig. Esq. Walbu'e 
Bank, KUmomock, to iHOucIla, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. James Itorteous. 

SO. At Edinburgh, Mr Wm. Flneh, merchant, 
I.ouiriana, to Janet, second daughter of the late 
Mr Alex. Tweedie, mcn*haat, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Thomson, mcr- 
diont, Louisiana, to IssbelLi, thini lUiightcr of 
the late Mr Alex. Tweedie, merchant. Eilinburgh. 

21. At London, Sir H. Musgrave, UarU M. I’. 
Edenhall, to Miss FJuyder, niece to the Countess 
ci Lonsdale. 

— At London, John Under Kaye, Esq. eUlest 
son of Sir John Lister Kaye, Bart, to MIm Ar- 
buthnot, niece to the Right 1 Ion. ('harltw Arbuth- 
not and of the Bishop. 

87* At Balmungi^ James Lumsdalne, of IaBi- 
allan. Esq. to Sqimia, eld^ diuighter of William 
Lindsay, Esq. of Batmungie. 

Lately. At Dublin, nus Rev. ArBnir Irwin to 
Jemima* eldest daughter of the late Athmuhty 
Richardson, of nidunpnt, county of Unigfora, 
Esq. 

— At St Mary-le-bonne Church. Lomton, Rich¬ 
ard Ford, Esq. of Gloucester Place, to Harriet, 
daughter of the Eari Essex. 

— At St* MartlnVin-thc-Flelds, liondon, Philip 
Maqihfsrson, of the SUth foot to Caroline Mana, 
eldest daughter of E.0amcRc, OKI. of New Buud- 
Strect 

DBATHN. 

1889. Sept 27* At Wllet MotUnct, a day's Jour¬ 
ney from oenaar, from wlimiie he was piocued- 
lim in an attempt to peneiratc up to Uic »uun*e 
of the Bahr CoUteld, C^pt Itoliert .lames Clortkiii, 
R. N. who had often distiiigutnhed himself liurnig 
the late war. lie was tliirJami ot Cant Gonloii. 
of Everton, near Bawtry. 1 it» death ad<is aru». 
thn victim to the melancholy list of those who 
have perished in the cause of African discovery. 

1824. Feb. 11. Near Sumbulpore, in the priino 
of life, Lieut Adam Davidsem, of the ilth regi¬ 
ment Bmgfd native infantry, youngest son of 
Che late Robert Davidson, Esq. of pinnaidehilt 

Jime I* At Madras, Mia Isabella Allan, wife of 
p. Cleghom, Esq. bmster at law, and Rcglstimr 
of the kuprema Court of Madras. 

IS. At CalcutCa, Sir John Maodonald, K.C.II. a 
UeutenantGcnorol in the Hmi. Company's wr- 
vioB, aged 7& Hb nmains were interred on Che 
18th In the evening, between ftve owl irix olclocfc, 
attended by his Exeeflency the Commondor in 
Chief, oil the General Htolt and a bige body of 
d^ions, who ossemblad to pay the lost tribute 4»f 
respf^ to one of the okleit ofDcen of me Uan« 
Company's servloe in India., 

July SL At Aem, weM coBst of Aftica* Alexan- 
der Hadtay Geddas, M. t>* Assistant Butgexm 
Royal Afriooi eokmlal eorm, youngest son r>f 
John Oeddiw, Bsq. late of the A^utonUieneral's 
department. North Brltalo. 

Aug. 9* In Davidson oounfy. North Candins, 
Mr Bimet Wdr, aged about T20 yearn. He was 
a native of Oemisay, but had been on inhabitant 
of DavUson county as &r bsdc os the oldest in¬ 
habitant could reeoDact 

11. At Mbsntengld, Lord Chevies Murray, 
youngait ion of the Duke of Atholl. 

Se^ 7. Coptabi James Ellis, tord 79 yearx, tiie 
oMck Gommander in the navy. Prenoua to tho 
breaking out of toe late war, ne was First Ucit> 
tenant m the Arefhuaa, ami was wounded m tb«' 
celebrated action with the Belle Poule, in June 
17^, after whirii the Arethusa was sent to Ports* 
mouth to refit For his conduct in t*iat aetkm 
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Orestes. 

Sept, la At Coponhogeo, Mr Rothe. aged 94, fa¬ 
ther tho booKielUng trade in Daunark, and 
most probahlf of Europe. He came originally 
from Germany, and edited the works of Klopstock. 

— At Carvkey, 14eut-Colond Malcolm Mac- 
ndl of Carskey* 

11. At Walton, near Liverpoed, David Giahain, 
Esq. the last surviving son of the late Robert 
Graham, Esq. of Fintry. 

20. At Geneva, Miss Robina Burnside, niece of 
the late Col. Robert Wright, of Charlone Square, 
Edinburgh* 

— At Laiudales, hi the parish of Ainstable, 
Mrs Is^lla Hogarth, aged lOA years* She was 
attended to the grave by no fewer Chan 46* great* 
grandKshildreu* 

22. At Forth-Street, Eebnburgh, Maigaset Anbe^ 
eldest daughter of the late John Thomson, Esq. 

S3. At Bath, Captain Brathwalte Christie, late 
of the 5th dragoon mards, third son of the late 
Admiral Chri&e ofBaberton. 

S3. At 'froon, Lieut Bowie, R. N. and Com* 
znander of the Duke of Portland's yacht 

— At Gunton, Norfolk, the Right Him. Oeor* 
gina Lady Sufficld, wife of the lught Hon. Ed¬ 
ward Lord buttleld, and only child of the late 
Right HoB.'Meo. Edward Venables Lord Vetpon. 

— In BeihnaaC, in his thirty-second year, BMch- 
waite Christie, third son of the late Admiral 
Alexander Christie, Babeiton, eounCy of Mid- 
Lothian, North Britain, beang just compelled, by 
an obstinate and painful disease, to exchange fter 
half pay a troop in the 5th 0^ dragoon 

guards, of which he anived to be the senior cap¬ 
tain. AttachAl to the service from a boy, his gal¬ 
lantry and perseverance, in arduous trials, were 
conspicuous during the campaigns of the I’enin- 
fula, and at thebattle of Waterloo. He was aid- 
dc camp to Sir William Bonsonby, and, <hi the 
fall of that distinguished General, was instantly 
ngun advanced to the staff*, by Sir Denis Pack, 
whoso rnnflrtmsB bnri frie^Sbip he always en¬ 
joyed. 

HCu At Inverary, Mrs Elisabeth Campbell, relict 
of l*rovost Lachlan Campbell. % 

» At Chelsea, aftera abort illness, Henry Cooper, 
Esq. barrister. 

127 . At his father's house, in the 30th year of his 
oge, David Bogue, of the Inner Temple, Ixmdm, 
son of the Rev. Dr Bogue, of Gosport. 

— At Ardeer House, Patrick Warner, Esq. of 
Ardeer, and late of tlie R. N. 

S9> At Dunse, the Rev. Andrew Davidson, se¬ 
nior pastor of the second United Associate Con¬ 
gregation thereu in the 6tich year of his age, and 
34th of his minstry. 

— At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, La^ Sophia 
Macdonald, wife of James Moedonidd, ii^. M.P. 

— At Greenwich, the Lady of Captain James 
Ross, H. E. C. S. 

— At Barwhinnock, George Douglas Macmil¬ 
lan, Esq. late of Kingston, Jamaica. 

.30. At Helensburgh, John Bartfafbomew, Esq. 
of Cotton Hall, mer^ant, 

— At Tavbolton, In the 7M year of his age, 
uniiflnally leffrett^, CaptamJlobert Cowan, lata 
of the Roral soots Greys, in whirti regiment he 
served with distinguished merit, for the very long 
period of upwards of yrars. 

Oct. l.'Mary, widows John Stockdale, book¬ 
seller, Piecadiily, in her 75th year. 

3, At M«ttoDholo» Mr J. Mara, vlntneri i^ed 62, 

-- At ShawhUI, John Carlyle, Esq. 

At Airdrie, Mrs Enklne, of Airdrie^ 

3. At hta father's house, Tomperran, Perth- 
aliire, Alex. McLaren, Esq. late of Slanifoaster. 

— William Marshall, E«). ^rtb* 

— At Rdinburgh, Esther, the wifo of the Rev. 
Christopher Anderson. 

4. At Hawick, Mr George Waldie, merdiant. 

— At Arbroath, m his 42d year, David Carey, 
Esq. 

.3. At Stirling, Ale xa nder, aged four years and 
six months; and, on Bie same day, WUuam Fra¬ 
ser, aged two yean and five months, tioBi sons of 
.Mr AJegaoder Blaokadder, dvil ei^neer, Allan 


Park. Twelve yean ngOk in the same noon^ ^ 
the year, two sou of theaame geotlemaa, 
sarne names, and of rimllar ages, died, wimin 
twenty-four hours of eadi other, of the same dis¬ 
order. 

Oct 6. At Edinburgh, Robert WeUwood, eecond 
son of Robert Clarice, of Comrie, Esq. _ 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert Elliot, Rec¬ 
tor of Wheldrake era Huggale, in Yorkshire. 

^ At Kirktdn, near Dumbarton, Mr Robert 
Knox, late merdumt in Glasgow, in Ihe 90th year 
of hisege. 

7. At Stockbridge, Mr George Mitchell, mer¬ 
chant, Leith. 

» Mr J. Otridge, boohspUra', of the. Strand, 
London, aged 55. 

8. At Woodhill, Robert MUn. Esq.of Woodhill. 

9. At Falkirk, Miss Helra Scott, daughter of 
the late David Scott, Esq. of Netherbenholm. 

— At Kingston, Ewt JUottilan, WUham Lawrle, 
Esq. 

At the Barradks, Chicbeeter, Capt MTver, 
98tfaftxjt« 

10. At Whitcliill, the wife of John Robison, Esq. 

11 . At ini*er1eitti House, James Rocdieid, Esq. 
of Inveileiiii. 

— At CoblODts, of anoplDxy, his Excellency Ba¬ 
ron TMeimaa, Genenu oc cavaky, aiul ('omman- 
ttor in Chief of the Prussian provinces on tlic 
Rhine. 

12. At Edinburgh, Nathan Mills, printer, aged 
75 , a native of Boston, North America. At the 
evacnationofthattownby the British troofu he 
accorananied the army as editor and printer, and 
published a newspaper under theiUtle of the Mos- 
fsuihuBetts Gosette, against which a severe edict 
was Issued, prohibiting itsbdsg brought into the 
State. His custom was to express himself in se¬ 
vere terms against his conntryinen for throwbig 
off their oll^iance to the British OovemsAent, 
which he always term^ the parent ooumry. It 
may be some consolatlOB to Ms relatives and 
friends to know that he was well attended fo du¬ 
ring the tim^if his trouble, umler whuh ha ovin- 
oeda great degree of patience and resignatioO. 

15. At Rallinrobe, in Ireland, Mary, vrife of J^n 
M^Robert, Esq. M.D. Burgeon in the lOth husprs. 

16. At Malanide, aged 98 yearn, JMm Haig, Esq. 
M.D., late Physician to the Forces at Cork, This 
truly skilful and zealous officer began hk cablet 
und^ Admiral Ssunden, in tho Meditemutean. 
where (although then a very young man) he had 
suffledent De^^'e to inoculate the Dey of Algiers ; 
an operatioii previously unknown to these semi - 
bailnrlans; a race, whose conduct, in case of 
failure, no man 6ould calculate on: in fact, he 
operated with a drawn seyoneter over his head i 
The Emperor of Morocco was also his patient. 
Dr HMg SCTved hit country in tlic reigns of 
George 11., 111., and lY., ana has left two most 
amialile children (females) behind him. 

17* At Edinburgh, in h» 81th year, Mr Alex¬ 
ander Hacket, formerly of Frascrlmrgh. 

Lately, aftera diort illness, tlie Princess Kutu- 
Bow Smolenski, widow of Field Marshal Biucher. 

~ At Hatning, Mr George Bowie, late mercliont 
In Kihnamock, aged 68 years. 

— At hk house, Kdr-Street, Edinburgh, sud¬ 
denly, Mr Robert Pasley, session-clerk of bt. 
Cutnberfs nsrlsh. 

— At 32, Bishopsmte-WIthin, London, Hugh 
Blair Finlay, booksdler, stationer, and librarian. 
In the 27 th yrar of his age, \ 

— At DuoHn, the Rev. Benjamin M'Dowall, 
D.T). seidor minister of the Scots Church, Mary's 
Abb^. 

— At North ShiMds, while sitting nlmie writing 
a letter, Mr W. Richardson, notary public, the ele¬ 
gant translator of Die Odes of Anatveoo, and ou- 
uior of several works of genius. 

At London, Visooontess Templeton. 

— At Bath, the lion. Sarah Jones, youngest 
daughter of the late Viscount Ranelsgh. 

— At York, Elizabeth Elgin, a |Kior widow, in 
the 102d year of her age. Her mother lived to 
be 103 ymts old, and her grandmother attained 
the still greater age of 104. 


J. Rttlhvcn (g. Son, Prlntns. 
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HISTOIRS MILITAIRE DE LA CAMPAONE DE BU881E LK 1813*« 


The Campaign of the year 1819 forms, probably, the most extraordinary 
military event in the history of the world, and, without doubt, the tuoHt in¬ 
teresting in the history of cirilieed Europe. The end of that memorable 
year was fraught with deeds which shook the nations of the earth, kept in 
agitation the minds of hundreds of millions of its population, and ultimately 
had an important influence upon the reining dynasties of the continent. 

Little further intelligence respecting tW gigantic invasion of Russia, and 
the awful overthrow of the splendid lemons of Napoleon, c^n now be ex* 
pected from the pens of the Germans, the French, or the English, with re* 
spect to the stupendous events to which we have just alluded. It is to the 
Russians, of whose works and literature but little is known in Great Britain, 
we must look for the elucidation €»f many important events. Accordingly, 
we took up the work, whose title is at the head of this article, with great 
anxiety to know its contents. Having some time* ago seen a prospectus of 
it in Russia, we confess we had no prepossessions in its favour. When we 
remembered that Colonel Boutourlln is Aide-de-Camp of the Etnperot 
Alexander, and when we found that the work was dedicated to His Imperial 
Majesty, we augured nothing impartial, no plain and correct statement of 
facts in its pages; becauK, utbough the autW be a man of considerable ta¬ 
lents, and enjoyed the means of obtaining the most detailed and accurate 
accounts respecting the subjects of which he treats, vet we feared tbit the 
influence of a despotic government, and the Uammeu of a despotic censor¬ 
ship, would be every where evident—which is not the case. Tne work has 
been printed in Russia, and in the situation in which the Colonel stands to 
the Emperor, as well as on account of the interest which, no doubt, his 
Mgjea^ had in seeing an account of events so memorable to his country 
as w^ as to himself, we may naturally suppose that the manuscript met 
with Imperial approbation, and that the {woof sheets were even examined 
and revised by the Autocrat of all the Rusnas. In fitet, we may conceive 
that Colonel ^utourlin is the repimentative of-the Emperor, and eS the 
principd ofScers of the Rusrian army, throughout his volumes. 

Colonel Boutourlin's haa been a laborious perfomumoe, and we think It 
is one which does him great credit, both as an officer and u an author. No 
work ever issued from the autocratic peeu ccmtainiiig die same liber¬ 
ality of sentiment, so fredy discussing the actions of the Russian command¬ 
ers, and breathing so much impwtiality,—though we often dbeover a bearing 
favourable to his country and his countrymen. Snqh a performuice could 
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not have seen the light under the reign of any of Alexander's predecessors ; 
and notwithstanding some other strong proofs to the contrary, we are now 
more disposed than ever to believe that the present Autocrat of Russia, if 
uncontrolled by his Cabinet Council and his Ministers, would show less 
ambition, and less love ofdeipotic —fascinatingly nanaed monarchical —power 
than is now generally ascribed to him. 

The Colonel's volumes contain an authentic narration of facts, which 611 
up a most' important chasm in the history of the Grand Campaign. They 
contain twelve chapters, in which all the minutise with respect to the plans 
of operations, the state of the opposing armies, the marches and the counter¬ 
marches, the positions, the engagements and their results, &c., are clearly 
stated ; and each chapter generdly concludes with a critique upon the con¬ 
duct and operations of the commanding officers, Russian as well as French. 
The work Is well illustrated by an atlas, containing numerous important 
military statistic tables, a couple of maps shewing the movements of the 
armies, and beautiful plans of all the engagements of consequence: and it 
will become a text-book for military men and young officers, who will now 
be able to study the history of the war in Russia in 1612 with delight and 
inEnite utility. While they read Colonel Boutourlin's remarks—though 
not always his own—his praise and his blame, respecting the chief actions 
of the great military commanders of different nations, they will be excited 
the more to think for themselves, and they will form their own conclusions. 
According to Sir Robert Wilson, there never was a campaign in which the two 
opposing armies lost such frequent opportunities of obtaining certain victory, 
and insuring the total destruction of each other, as that between the French 
and the Russians*; hence the utility of an impartial history of the great 
events which signalized it. 

The style of the Colonel's work is perspicuous, forcible, and lively; but 
we regret, that pither he or his editors at Paris have barbarously adopted 
the Polish mode of representing Russian words in Roman characters, with¬ 
out attending to their sounds, and have thus disdgured the book ; an error 
which we shall carefully avoid in our review. 

In the author's advertisement, we are'inforraed, that the History of 
the Campaign of 1819" is a worle which still remains to be executed. All that 
has hitherto speared in Europe upon this subject is either incomplete or 
inaccurate. The author, convinced of this truth, has neglected nothing, in 
order to give to his work the highest character of authenticity. An eye¬ 
witness of the greater part of the events of which he has rendered an ac¬ 
count, he had, besides, an opportunity of searching among the archives of 
the Russian Imperial Staff, {Etat*Mtnor») ** The official documents of this 
army, and those of the enemy which the fortune of war threw into the hands 
of the Russians, form a precious mine, which he has ransacked with the 
greatest care," and of which he has made ample use. 


The author Is not unconscious of the difitcuIHea of bis enterprize. To write a 
contemporary history is not an easy ta^* The man who knows not to compose con¬ 
scientiously, will not &U to become a butt to the outrage of trifling and jarring ambi¬ 
tions, (peHtea ambiiionafroisiesi) and of the hatred ^ party-spirit, whose passionate 
judgment cannot be ratified by history. Therefore the author resigns himself to all 
the calumnies of which be vriU become the object. Proud of having advanced no 
other language but that which his own conviction dictated, he ambitiously seeks after 
the sufit^es of the small number of men who ore nablp impartial: he will repel with 
disdain the declamations of those to whom truth is on ofiTence or a crime. Still he 
has not the ridiculous presumption to believe in the kifaUibUity of his own judgment. 
He will receive with gratitude all the observationa Which, for the interest of the art, 
(of war,) it may be judged proper to propose to him. Quant aux points devuede 
son Uvre^ Us sont essesUUUme^ Russes^ ei cela doit Hre aittsi. The author too 
highly esteems miUtary men of all nations, who place the glory of their country above 


* Sir R. Wil8on*8 Sketch of the Military and Political State of Russia in 1817 con¬ 
tains a critique upon the Campaign of 1819, which, although we do not always coin¬ 
cide with, yet we recommend military men to read and study it. 
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all things, to supixwc that such a sentiment can surprise them* and, on the contw/, 
not merit their approbation. If this patriotism has led him Into some eiaggeratlon, 
it is against his for he has made every edbrt to avoid it. 

Boutourlin has used the Russian Calendar, which, as is well known, is 
twelve days later than the Gregorian. But as it is of sotno oonss8«*®c®i 
comparing other works with this, to have the date both according to the old 
and the new Calendar, in the following pages we have always put tbem to¬ 
gether, the last being included in a parentbesis. , « i. 

The First Chapter of Boutourlin's work is occupied with a sketch of InO 
political relations of Russia and France, or, indeed, we may say, of all the 
powers of Europe, frona the peace of Lutidville till the war of 1818, as 
well as with the investigation of the causes which led to the rupture be¬ 
tween Russia and France. The author has shewn considerable ability in 
compressing a great deal of valuable information into a small compass, which 
forms a good introduction to his history of the campaign of 1818. But aa 
the events alluded to are familiar to our countrymen, we shall merely quote, 
from this part of his work, a few passages which unveil to us the ® 

manner of thinking, or perhaps we should rather say, the light in which the 
Russian Cabinet would wish the events alluded to to be regarded. 

As the Emperor Napoleon forms one of the chief drantaiis persor^ of 
Colonel Boutourlin's narration, we shall not hesitate to allude to his opimon 
of that hero. After speaking of the peace of Amiens, and of the laurels 
which Napoleon had already acquired, he says. 

This extraordinary man, one of the greatest captains who ever existed, to the most 
tuhlimc talent for war joined the art, so important and so rare, of adroitly managing 
the minds of others, and of constantly bending them to his inflexible will. Taking 
advantage of the circumstances in which fortune had placed him, he constituted him¬ 
self the heir of the Revolution, and Bcized the supreme power with so firm a giosii, that 
the enemies of order were reduced to silence. He alone, standinjpupon the ruin of the 
parties which had distracted his country, rebuilt the social edifice which the fiictious 
and the anarchistea had succeeded in destroying. Ali:eady France, restored to pe^e, 
blessed his name, and addressed to him just actions degraeesy fOT the benefits which 
bis vigorous administration had spread over her. Europe admired him, and was 
pleased to see in him the support of justice and of good order. But this reverie of 
happiness did not endure. The great qualities with which he was endowed were ob¬ 
scured by the inextinguishable ambition which filled his heart. 

After alluding to the amicable connection which the Emperor Paul had 
begun to establish, and which Alexander wished to confirm, between Russia 
and France, and to the subsequent and evident coolness between th^eir two 
cabinets, which was augmented in consequence of the invasion of Hanover 
and of the States of Naples by the latter, the Colonel says, 

Nevertheless, Russia still balanced to declare openly against France, when the mur¬ 
der of the Due d’Enghien determined the choice of the political system which she had 
to follow. The Emperor Alexander, for the honour of his crown, and for the surety 
of Europe, could no longer acknowledge an aUiance with a government which had com¬ 
mitted so unheard-of an action. 

Having spoken of the unfortunate battle of Friedlandj the Colond states 
that— 

The Emperor Alexander, menaced upon his tenltoiy, was forced to think of his own 
safety. Austria did not move; Prussia existed no more ; the Swedes, too feeble to 
afibrd any succour to their aUtos, could scarcely su^iort thomielves at StraUund; and 
Encland, placed in difficult chcumstences, did not appear dispoaed to push the War 
with activity. In this situation, the safety of Europe became a chimera hnpostibla 
to realize, and the Emperor Alexander, by continuing the war, could do nothing but 
uselessly lavish the blood of his brave troops. The cmly end that was still permitted 
him to have in view, that of re-estebliahing Prussia, at least in part, could not be 
more certainly attained than by an intimate alliance between France and Russia. One 
might have supposed that Napoleon, flattered by the honour of being acknowledged 
Emperor by the only sovereign of the Continent who had hitherto VsAued him that 
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title, would have relaxed the rigour of the conditions which he would impose upon 
PniBsia: these conaideraUons induced the Emperor of Russia d provoquer uu rapproch- 
ment avee f ennemL 

The Aunons interview, (says Boutourlin,) which took place between the Emperor 
Alexander and Buonaparte upon the Niemen, gave a new aspect to the politics and 
to the situation of Europe, and its result was the treaty of peace signed at Tilsit. 

Such is a Russian officer's account of the weakest act Alexander was 
ever guilty of. To use a common phrase^ be was assuredly gvlled by the 
wily Buonaparte. 

The following remarks are curionsj as coming from Russia: 

While Napoleon endeavoured tO ^Nwite all nations to war against England, the 
British Government struck one of those blows against Denmark which vulgar politics 
will try to justify, but which equity and morality will always disapprove. Denmark 
was a power friendly to Russia; consequently, the Emperor Alexander hould not re¬ 
gard the bombardment of Copenhagen with an indiflbrent eye. He then determined no 
longer to defer breaking the peace with England, and to shut his ports against her com¬ 
merce. But this measure had been illusoiy, if the English had preserved free access 
to the ports of the Baltic, which belonged to Sweden. This last power was therefore 
summoned to renounce her alliance with England, and to adhere to the Continental 
System. Gustavus IV. having refused to obey the wishes of Rusria, the Emperor 
Alexander declared war against him, and caused Finland to be invaded. 

The si^a of coolness which began to be manifested in the connections of 
France with Russia could not escape the penetration of the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander. He felt, that the alliance conclude at Tilsit, and temebted at Er¬ 
furt, bein^no longer for the interests of Napoleon, would not subsist for any 
length of time, and that the grand crisis was approaching, which ought either 
to consolidate the universal monarchy which the Emperor of the French pre¬ 
tended to establish upon the Continent, or to break tne chains which retained 
all the nations of Europe under bis sceptre. The Emperor of Russia, deter¬ 
mined never to subscribe to any condition incompatible with the dignity and 
independence of his crown, r^arded a rupture as inevitable, and even 
as very near. Then he applied mtuself to organize quietly all the means of 
defence which the immense resources of his vast estates presented to him, to 
sustain a struggle so much more terrible, because he had to reckon alone 
upon his own forces to make head against Uiose of the greatest part of 
Europe. 

Alroady the extraordinary augmentation which the Duchy of Warsaw 
had received by the union of New Grallicia had b^un to cause just un¬ 
easiness to the Russian Minister, who believed that he ought to take measures 
of surety, by proposing to Napoleon to sign a convention, by which he would 
engage himself never to acknowFedge the re-establishment of the kingdom ^ 
Poland. The Emperor of the French, while he protested that this re-estab¬ 
lishment did not at all enter into his system^ always refused to sign the pro¬ 
posed convention, under the futile pretext that such an act would be incom¬ 
patible with his dignity. This refhsal unveiled the insincerity of the 
amicable dispotttiona which he atill f&ned to preserve with respect to 
Russia. 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, 'under these circumstances, did not dis¬ 
semble that it ought, above all, to endeavour to constrain the Turks to peace, 
80 as to be able to unite, without distraction, all its means of war upon the 
western frontier of the Empire. 

The levy of the conscription of 1611, the extraordinary preparations for 
war by the Poles in the Duchy Warsaw, and the progressive reinforce¬ 
ment of the French army of Germany, whose head-quarters had been trans¬ 
ferred^ from Ratisbon to Hamburgh, were unequivocal marks of the hostile 
dispositions of France* Emperor Alexander judged it necessary no 
longer to dday putting himself in a state of defence, by assembHim the 
greater part m ma fomes upon the western frontier of his Empire. These 
preparanons alarmed Napmeem, to whom ** prudence still prescribed dissi-^ 
nnuation toward Rusria; and he determined, in consequence, to address new 
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protestations of his dedre to preserve the ftood harmony between the two 
Empires to the Cabinet of St. Petersbu^h.” However, “ it was evid^ 
that the Emperor of the French only wish^ to gain time, in order to flnm 
his preparations. It then appear^ to be the interest of the Cabinet of 8t. 

«_ 1__»_ .._. ____•_ 1 01 f » 



begin oitensive operations." 'i tiis power 

gained some advantages, by invading the Duchy of Warsaw wi^ 150,000 
men, who were assembled upon her western frontiers; but they would 
only have been ephemeral, and might ultimately have proved detriincnUl, 
by ending in a disastrous retreat. ** Ijuntifed of ex^ing himself to this 
misfortune, it was mudi more advantageotli^or Rusda to await the enemy 
upon her own territory, where the explosion of a national war ought to af¬ 
ford useful auxiliaries to her armies. The Emperor Alexander, therefore^ 
determined to remain in observation upon his frontiers, awaiting the event. 

At the commencement of the year 1812, it was evident that aotne g^at 
crisis was approaching for all the states of Europe. The Great Napoleon 
presented a most inspiring and menacing attitude, for he commanded, not 
only the armies of France and Italy, but indirectly had power over oi 
the petty sovereigns and Germanic princes, and of a great part of Poland. 
Russia, England, and Turkey, among the great, and Denmark, l^UMia, 
and Sweden, among the smaller states, were then the only independent 
powers in Europe* 

After some differences between Russia and France had taken place, 
naparte still endeavoured to dissimulate, but soon afterwards bis armies ad¬ 
vanced to the Elbe. Then the Emperor Alexander arrived at Wilna, where 
the head-quarters of the grand army were already established- An appear¬ 
ance of negotiation was still kept up between the French and the Huasian 
Governments; but Alexander would not consent to the tenp^ of Buonaparte. 
The latter, therefore, arrived at Thorn on the 24th of May, and determined 
not to delay the campaign, for fear of losing, in useless negotiations, the sea¬ 
son most favourable for military operations. In the meantime, after many 
difficulties were overcome, a trea^ of peace was concluded between 1 urkey 
and Russia, through the kind offices of England and Sweden. 

The Second Chapter contains a description of the dreadful preparations 
which were made on both sides for the prosecution of war, of the lorniation 
of the armies, and of the country which became the theatre of contest ; all 
of which topics are treated of wiw great clearness and minuteness by Colonel 

Boutourlin. , 

In consequence of Napoleon’s prCTarations and alliances, the overwhelm¬ 
ing means of carrying on war, wnicn he had at bis command, amounted, at 
thebeginningof the year 1812, to considerably above a million of men, 
and consisted of the following armiea;— „ 

The French Army.^ 

The Army of the Duchy of Wttam . 

The Bavarian Army. 

The Army of Saxony. 

The Army of Westphalia.? 

The Army of Wurtemberg.* 

The Army of Baden ... • 1 / nd ‘ 

The troops of the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine 23,000 

The Prussian Corps . . *. 

The Austrian Coips ..30,000 

The Army of Napl«.* * * ' • ao.OOO 

l,W,000 

Napoleon, having above a million of combatanta at hie ordm, could ^y 
direct a most formidable and overwhelming army R^a, witlwut 

weakening that which he had in Spain. But besidea tbu fojop, the im- 
mensUy of his plan required that he should keep a powerful reserve in 
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garrison. The channel of the conacription being exhausted, he ordered all 
the males fit to carry arms/' both in France and Italy, to be organised aa a 
National Guard, and divided into three classes, according to weir age 

The Grand Army destined for the invasion of Russia consisted of thirteen 
corps of the line, and four corps of cavalry, besides the corra of the Guard, 
and the auxiliary troops of Austria, under the orders of rrhace Schwart- 
acnberg/' 

In the course of the month of April these enormous masses began their 
march, and after inundating various states of Europe, the Grand Army 
reached the banks of the Vistula at the commencement of May. Marien- 
bourg, Marienwerder, Thorn, inosk, Warsaw, &c. were occupied by difier* 
ent divisions ; but the Guards were quartered at Dresden. 

While Napoleon prepared bis means of aggression, the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia did not neglect to put himself in a state of defence. As a rupture be¬ 
tween the two sovereigns was foreseen in 1810, orders were then given to 
fortify different places which were to support the operations of the armies. 
Directions were given to augment the defences, to raise new fortresses upon 
the Dnieper, the Beresina, and the Dvina, and the Minister of War ordered 
an augmentation of the army. In consequence of the new and active mea¬ 
sures, on the 1st of January 1812 the forces of Russia were disposed in the 
following manner: In Finland, the corps of Count Steingell, consisting of 
:t0,653 men; the corps of the Grand-Duke Constantine, composed of 28,528 
men, at Petersburgh ; the corps of Count Wittgenstein, of 34,290 men, in 
Livonia and Courland; the corps of General Baggavout, of 47,520, in the 
governments of Wilna and Witepsk ; the corps of General Essen, of 41,045 
men, in the governments of Grodna, Minsk, and Mohilef; the army of 
Prince Bagration, of 104,322 men, in Volchiniaand Podolia; the Molda¬ 
vian army of General KutOsof, of 87,026 men, upon the Danube ; the corps 
of the Due de Richelieu, of 19,501 men, in the Krimea; and the corps of 
General Rtitcbef, of 9,928 men, in the Caucasus; the corps of General the 
Marouis de Paulucci, of 23,745 men, in Georgia ; and at Moscow, the 27 th 
division, newly formed, of 10,641. By adding to the general sum of the 
above mentioned forces, 2,417 exercising men, 4,051 pioneers, 4,851 artil¬ 
lery of reserve, and 69,166 soldiers in the garrisons, and invalids employed 
in active service, the total number, 517,682 men, formed, at this epoch, the 
total of the regular troops of the Russian empire. 

According to an uk4z of the i6th of September 1811, a conscription of four 
men from every 500 males took place throughout the Russian empire, with 
the exception of New Finland, of Georgia, and the provinces of Bialostok 
and Tarnapole. By this levy, numerous depots of recruits were formed in 
the provinces adjacent to the stations of the Russian armies. In order to 
provide a certain subsistance for the troops, immense depots of provisions 
and forage were formed along the Polish frontier, as well as at Novedrod. 
Riga, Drissa, &c. ® 

Such was the state of the two vast powers, when Napoleon made known 
his designs, by causing the French trocqps to march into Prussia, and toward 
the Vistula. The Emperor Alexander, who liad wished to avoid giving 
Napoleon the ^adow of a pretext for the invasion of his territories, now 
felt that the moment was arrived to lay aside all mSnagement^ and to occupy 
himself almost entirely with the organisation of the armies upon the westera 
frontiers of his empire. '' The Guards received orders to march hrom Peters- 
burgb, and Gener^ Kutusof was directed to detach two divisions of the 
Moldavian army towards Loutsk.” A new levy of two males from every 
500 was ordered, in consequence of the exigency of the times. 

The whole forow assembled upon the western frontier of Russia were 
formed into two great armies. Tne first army of the west was placed un¬ 
der the command of Barclay de Tolly, whose bead-quarters were at Wilna. 
It was composed of.six com, commanded by Count Wittgenstein, General 
Baggavout, Geastal Tmchkof, Count Shuvdlof, the Grand-Duke Constan¬ 
tine, and'Generai Essen, besides two corps of cavalry of reserve, under the 
command of General Uv&rof and General Korf. The second army of the 
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west was placed under the comniand of Prince Bagration^ who was to re«> 
move his head-quarters from Jitomir to Loutsk. ft was composed of four 
corps of infantry, and two of cavalry of reserve. The 7th, 8th, 9th, ami 
10 th co^s of this army were commanded by General Raevskoi, Count Ka» 
menskoi. General Mirkof, and General Doktorof; and the 4th and 4th 
corps of cavalry were commanded by General Tchaplits and Count Lambert. 
The second army had also in its suite twelve companies of artillery, and ten 
regiments of Ko^ks. Besides, two corps of reserve were formed and placed 
under the command of Baron MuUer-Zakomelskoi, whose head-quarters 
were at Toroi>ets; and of General Ertell, whose h^ad-quarters were at Ho« 
men. A strong garrison was organized at Rjg4, under orders of Prince La** 
banof; and a division of cavalry remained at Oiviopole, ready to join either 
the Moldavian army, or the second army of the west, according to the exi^ 
^ncy of circumstances. Many ddpdts of recruits were disposed throughout 
uiose provinces of the empire nearest the theatre of war, so as to supply any 
deficiencies in the armies which might be actively enga^d. Immense 
lines of artillery were also arranged along the frontiers of Poland and Uussia. 

The Emperor Alexander arrived at Wilna on the 18th of April, and im-^ 
mediately an entrenched camp was formed at Drissa, upon the Dvina, and 
a fortification was raised at Borissof, upon the Beresina. In consequence of 
the motions of the French army, a number of changes took place in that of 
the Russians, which Boutourlin details with much clearness* 

On the loth of June Napoleon had fixed his head-quartera at Volkoviski, 
and the mas; of his forces directed itself upon Kovno. The Russians now 
saw the absolute necessity of reinforcing tneir first army, aa, ap|>arently, it 
was to be most exposed to the attacks of the enemy. The sixth corps 
was again united to it, and received orders to move from Volkoviski to Lida. 
General Platdf proceeded from Bielostok to Grodno. General Bagration re¬ 
ceived orders to carry the second army from the environs of Pronjani to 
Volkoviski. • 

The author here interrupts his narrative, and employs sixteen pages in a 
dry description of the country which became the theatre of war, anof almost 
as many more in a still more tiresome detail of all the roads which inss 
through it, especially of those which conduct to Moscow; a description which 
may become highlv useful, in case of another campaign in this part of the 
world. Some of tne concluding remarks of the chapter, however, deserve 
notice. In the circumstances in which the Russians were placed, the point 
which it was of the greatest consequence to defend was Wilna^ as the enemy, 
it was expected, would not fail to direct the mass of their forces against that 

J oint. The author, after stating the disadvantages of attack by Nesvigand 
Ltomir, remarks, that the manoeuvres which we have indicated clearly 
demonstrate the falsity of the opinion too generally spread among military 
men, tliat a frontier, to be advantageous, ought to be straitened (reirtciit,) * 
The Russians, perfectly sensible of the immrtance of Wilna, united their 
Grand Army in its environs, and caused the second army to approach it. 

However,^’ says Boutourlin, while we render justice to the judicious 
choice of the point of Wilna* it must be admitted, that the line of retreat 
which the works executed at jthe camp of Drissa indicated, and which must 
have been directed from Wilna upon this camp, was not so fortunately de¬ 
termined. This line, besides the inconvenience of removing the first army 
from the second, presented also that of giving to the enemy the power of 
arriving first at the important poiltt of Smolensk, and of placing himself be¬ 
tween it and the fertile provinces of the South. It appeared more advan¬ 
tageous to return baric mm Wilna upon the first army would 

have been formed in intimate connection with the and upon the 

most natural line of operations, which was the cemnl^^te from Moscow 
by Smolensk." 

In his Third Chapter, Colonel Boutourlin treats of the position of the 
armies at the commencement of hoatilitiea ; of the pa ss aj B of the Niemen 
by Napoleon ; of ^e retreat of the first army of the w^t totlie Pvfna, then 
upon Folotak, Witepsk, and Smolensk; of the retreat of the* second army 
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upon Mohilcf; of the camp at Drissa; of the departure of the Emperor 
Alexander to Moscow, and afterwards to Petersburg!!, to order new arma¬ 
ments in the interior of the Empire; of the combats of Ostrdvno and Sul- 
tanovka'; of the junction of the two Russian armies; and of the delay of 
Napoleon at Witepsk.^ We shall select a few remarks from it. 

At the commencement of hostilities, the first army, whose head-quarters 
were at Wilna, consisted of about 127,000 men ; the second army, whose 
head-quarters were at Volkoviski, amounted to 39,000, including 4<)00 Ko¬ 
zaks ; and the third army, whose head-quarters were at Loutsk, had about 
43,000 combatants, including likewise about 4000 Kozaks. The total of 
the three armies amounted to about 217,000 men, besides a reserve of nearly 
35,000, and a disposable force of 50,000 men, not including Kozaks, disen¬ 
gaged in consequence of the conclusion of peace between Turkey and Rus¬ 
sia, and destined to invade Italy under the command of Admiral Tchitcha- 
goh The concentration of the principal forces of the French toward 
Kovno led to the presumption that Napoleon would not delay the pas¬ 
sage of the Nieinen, so as to penetrate into Russia. The Grand Russian 
Army, scattered over too long a line* was not in a state to prevent this inva¬ 
sion, and the General-in-Chief, Barclay de Tolly, determined to avoid a 
combat till he had united all the corps of his army. A retreat was deter¬ 
mined on, and executed according to orders by the generals of the different 
corps, the rendezvous being fixed at Sventsiani. 

W^hile these arrangements were making at the head-quarters of Wilna, 
Napoleon was busily occupied with liis dispositions for opening the campaign. 
He divided his disposable forces, which amounted to nearly 500,000 men, into 
three grand divisions. lie himself, with his Guards, the corps of J)a- 
voust, Oudinot, and Ney, and the cavalry corps of Nansouty, Montbrun, 
and Grouchy, in all 25,000 men, prepared to crush the first army of the 
west; the King of Westphalia, with the corps of Junot, Poniatovski, and 
Kcgnier, and the cavalry of Latour-Mauhourg, forming a mass of 80,000 men, 
was to overthrow the second army; the Viceroy of Italy, with a central 
army also of 80,000 soldiers, was to throw himself between the two Russian 
armies, and to cut off their communications; Marshal Macdonald, with his 
fiank corps on the left, consisting of 30,000 men, was to penetrate into 
Courland ; and on the right. Prince Schwartzenberg, with the Austrian 
auxiliary corps, also of 30,000 men, was destined to keep Tournasof in check. 

The declaration of war was at length made known to the opposing armies, 
who awaited the signal for hosdlitics with impatience. But the Russian 
armies fell back upon Drissa, from which place Alexander, fearing that this 
retreat might have an injurious influence upon the spirit of his troops, and 
in order to excite new animation, again addressed them. 

Meanwhile, the Poles, cajoled by Napoleon, rather prematurely declared 
the kingdom of Poland re-established. 

We cannot pass over in silence what the author says of the camp at 
Drissa, a point which, we, along with many others, expected to have been 
the theatre of contest, and of a bloody battle between the contending armies, 
and the name of which is fixed in the memory of the world by the anx¬ 
iety which was created in the year 1812. Colonel Boutourlin gives a de¬ 
tailed description of this camp, and of the forces it contained, and then says, 
'' Although the position which we have described, in spite of some faults 
in the disposition of the works, was sufficiently strong, it was no longer con¬ 
venient for the French army: it had presented an excellent strategical point 
if Napoleon had manoeuvred seriously upon Pskof or Livonia ; but as be had 
only made demonstrations toward his left, while he moved the mass of liis 
forces upon the right, k became evident that the Russians could no longer 
remain at Drissa, without the risk of being turned by their left, and thrown 
hack upon Livonia and the sea, entirely without communications with the 
interior of the empire. At length, to avoid this terrible result, it was re¬ 
solved to evacuate the camp of Drissa, and to ascend the right bank of the 
Dvina by Potolsk toward Vitepsk this evacuation of Drissa took place on 
the 9d (14th) of July. 
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The Einperor quitted the army at Polotsk after having dispatchrd an ad¬ 
dress to the city of Moscow, and a proclamation to his people, dated from the 
camp near this totyn the 6lh (I8th) of July: and on the JIth (^^3d)of the 
same month he arrived there himself, and was received with the most touch¬ 
ing testimoiiialB of fidelity and devotion. The general enthusiasm mani¬ 
fested in the cause of their country by the nobility and the merchants, and 
the enormous sacrifices they made, as well as the aeal they shewed in pro¬ 
curing the means of defence, are well known to the world, and may he just¬ 
ly cited with pride and veneration. Well might his Majesty Alexander ex¬ 
claim, * 1 did not expect less ; you have fully confirmed' the opinion which 
1 had of you " and our author is no less justifiable in the following expres¬ 
sions, which must liave flown spontaneously from his heart, (jllory to the 
sovereign who knows how to appreciate his nation] (Jlory to the nnti'oii 
which knows how to render itself so iwonhy of confidence !** 

We shall not follow the Russian armies in their retreat, nor the Frt'nch 
armies in pursuit, nor notice the trifling eiigagernrnts to which allusicui has 
already been made. The great object Napoleon had in view was to pre¬ 
vent the junction of the Russian armies; the main view of the Rus¬ 
sians was to effect that junction—and they succeeded. Napoleon, on his ar¬ 
rival at Vitepsk, seeing that his enemies had escaped from him, and that he 
was not able to arrive before them at Smolensk, and consequently to prevent 
the union of the two armies, thought it proy>ci* to stop for some dtiyB, with 
the design of giving lime to the corps of Poniatovski and Junot to rejoin 
Uavoust, and also to procure some repose for his troops, who had been great¬ 
ly fatigued by the inarches which tliey had made through a (h'vastated coun¬ 
try. The cantonments of the French stretched from Surajeevon to Mohilef.” 

Colonel Boutourlin winds up his Third Chapter by telling us, “ that the 
events which signalized this first period of the campaign do 4nore honour to 
the Russians than to the Emperor Napoleon and then, having praised their 
masterly movements in the retreat, he adds, ought to be remarked, that 
the errors of the Emperor of the hVench contributed much to the success of 
the operations of the Russians. It seems it had entirely escaped NHpohH>ii, 
that the direct road from Wilna to Smolensk ought to have been liis 
principal line of operations. By following this line in mass, he would easily 
nave succeeded in passing tl^e left of the army of Barclay, and the riglu of 
that of Bagration, and then with advantage he would have been able to have 
beat the one or the other of these armies; or even, taking into view his 
great superiority, both f\t once, with the view of throwing the second army 
upon the marshes of Pripet, and the first upon the Baltic Sea. Hut to have 
operated in this manner, it was necessary to have acted with vigour and 
resolution; on the contrary, Napoleon, apparently frightened with the 
grandeur of the enterprize which he had conceived, acted with a timi¬ 
dity which unveiled his uncertainty as to the result." In a note by the 
Editor, it is allowed that Napoleon did not act witli the same vigour and ac** 
tivity he had shown at IJhn in 1805, at Ratisbon in 1809, &e.; but be says, 
that Boutourlin forgets the alarming difficulty of finding provisions, and of 
the roads, and the enormous loss of men and horses which had resulted from 
the first forced marches upon Wilna. But as the magazines of supply of Dant- 
zick and of Kdnigsberg were good for nothing at Minsk and at Oluboyozo, 
and as they were too remote to help to the establishment of an immediate 
and regular service, it would have been better to have marched quickly, than 
with so much circumspection. 

The two Russian armies, after their junction, fonn^ a force of 120,000 
soldiers ; and it was necessary to determine their future bpaifttionB. On the 
25th of July, (Aug. C,) a council of war was suminoned,>ib which Oolonel 
Toll proposed that they should take advantage of the disfieminatfaHi of the 
French corps, to attack the center of their cantonments. Hia ^an was 
adopted, and the troops were put in motion for Roudnia ; but in consequence 
of the movement of some of the French troops, Barclay de Tolly, feaiing to 
have his right turned, and to be cut off from Smolensk, countermanded the 
march to Roudnia, and ordered it to be prolonged upon the right. Prince Ba- 
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gration having been informed that the enemy had appeared in the left of the 
Dnieper at RasasnaandTchauv8i>feared that the corps of Neverovskm was com- 
womised, and that the enemy might arrive at Smolensk before the Russians. 
To avo^ this danger^ he approa^ed the tovrn, and had his head^quartera 
under its walls* Afterwards, Barclay de Tolly having nothing to fear for 
his right flank; again determined upon the march to Roudnia, and again the 
troops were put in motion. But as Colonel Boutourlin, with equal candour 
and justice, remarks, during these marches and counter-marches of the 
Russian army, Napoleon executed the finest movement which he made du« 
ring the campaign.*' The advanced guard of the King of Naples, command¬ 
ed by Sebastiani, had had an aflUr with Flat^ and bis Koz&ks near Molevo- 
Boloto. This combat having taught Buonaparte that the Russian gene¬ 
rals carried the mass of their forces towards Roudnia, he felt the sad conse¬ 
quences with which this manoeuvre might he attend^, and resdved to con¬ 
centrate himself upon bis right, with the intention of endeavouring to repair, 
upon the spot, the error which he had committed of being too mucn dissemi¬ 
nated." The troops under the orders of the Viceroy and Grouchy marched 
toward Rasasna upon the Dnieper. ** The Emperor of the French, seeing 
that these first motions had been executed without opposition, and that the 
Russians still remained in the environs of Kauplia, resolved to turn them 
by their left by passing the Dnieper en masse, and transporting himself 
by^ tbe left bank of this river upon Smolensk, with the intention of seizing 
this town against the last of tneir armies, which he flattered himself he 
might throw back afterwards by Porekzid upon Velikie-Luki or Toropets, 
deprived of all communication with the southern provinces, the most fertile in 
empire." Accordingly, three bridges were thrown across the Dnieper at 
Rasasna, and a fourth was constructed at Khomino, by which the French 
troops crossed. • A good deal of skirmishing took place, especially with the 
Mrps of General Neverovskoi, who effected his difficult retreat to Smolensk 
in fine style, and was met at the distance of six versts by General Raevskoi 
coming to his assistance. The Rnssian forces now assembled in and near 
Smolensk, to which town the French advanced. The former made all pre¬ 
parations for defence, the latter for attack, and, according to our author, 
with a force of 185,000 fighting men. A good deal of skirmishing took place 
Mtween the opposing armies, and Doktorof even made a successful sally. 
However, “ Napoleon, who expected to have seen the Russian army de- 
bouebe from Smolensk to give him battle, seeing that this was not their inten- 
Um, determined at length to make the attack himself;" which he accordingly 
did, and a dreadful contest followed. Colonel Boutourlin states, that “ the 
winbatB before Smolensk cost the enemy 80,000 men hors de ligne and 
that the loss of the Russians was also considerable; on the 5th (17tb) of 
August alone they had 6,000 men hors de combaU He adds, that tbe de¬ 
fence of Smolensk by Doktorof, who remained master of the town on the 5th 
(17tb), was the more honourable to him, because he had only about 30,000 
oppose to 78,000, which the enemy engaged in the first line. 

The extraordinary success of the defence of Smolensk gave room to hope, 
that, on the foUowi^ days, the renewed effiirts of tbe enemy to capture it 
would he equally vain; but in spite pf this. General Barclay judged that 
Naraeon, by stretching hia troops by^ r^^bt, was able to TOCome master 
of the road to Moscow, wddeh the second isolated army would not be in a 
state to d^end effioaeioiidyi I^n this hypothesis, the Russian armies would 
be thrown back i^n Porelua^ end the northern provinces entirely with¬ 
out me impcntaite^Jine of the centre, and from all connection with the 
ferale provtnoao.^^mo south." The G^neral-in-chief of the first army, 
•gMMt dus of aome other officers, therefore decided to evacuate 

Smol5Dshv>«M tius was sotecuted in the night between the 5th and 6th (17tb 
and 18th) of August: and the bridges upon the Dnieper were removed. 

night bstwe^ the 6Ui and 7th, (I8di and 19th) tbe French estab- 
Ihued biidgea at Smeidnsk. We shall tidee no particular notice of tbe skir¬ 
mish^ nor of the details of the combat of Lttoino, or of Vblutina, wbic^, 
acooroiiigto our guide, should be oonrideted as ** a chef-d'oeuvre of ffirmness « 
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on the Mrt of the llussiansas well it mighty if hia account be colhrect. Me 
Btatea, that the French troops of Ney amounted to not less than 2^^000^ wbi^ 
were joined by the division of Gudin of above 10,000 combataeta; making, 
at the termination of the combat, an infantry force of more than 35,<gl0 
men. The Editor, however, gives data by wfai<^ it would appear that mjr 
only amounted to 28,000; atilfa great superiority over ^e HuMiana, If the 
Colonel can be truateil, and he saya its authenticity cannot be pul in ques* 
tion. He affirms that Major-general Tutcdikof, at the commencement of 
the affitir, had no more than 2,400 men ; that, with this handful he sustained 
the first eilbrtB of the French from six o'dock in the morning till three 
o'clock in the afternoon ; and that, after the four reinforcements which he 
received, the ^nfantry force of the Russians, under arms, at the end of the 
combat, formed a total of 1^,200 men. The Russian infantry which remained 
in reserve, however, he says, formed a total of not more than 16,000 men. 

We may reckon," says the Colonel, ** the loss experienced by the Rus¬ 
sians in this bloody combat at 5,000 killed and wounded; that of tlie enemy 
may have amounted to about 9,000 men," 

After different movements of the Rusnan armies, Barclay de Tolly 
regained his communications with Moscow, and consequently with the 
heart of the empire ; and seeing himself once more in communication with 
Prince Bagration, thought that he ought no longer to avoid i^cneral battle, 
which alone could arrest the progress of the French. The Cfeneral, there¬ 
fore, determined to stop on the right bank of the Ujea, near Usvlatiy^, 
where the position appeared favourable to receive battle. In the mean¬ 
time, he sent orders to General Milaradovitch, who was forming new 
troops at Kaliiga, Mojaisk, and Volokolamsk, to set out immediately for 
Viasma with the troops which he had armed. The Ruasian troops ooti- 
centrated themselves, in the meantime, towards Usviatiye. * 

Tile French army began to feel effects of the fkdguing marchde 
which it had performed. The cavalry especially suffered excessively, and 
the exhausted horses could with difficulty advance. These reasons caused 
it to be generally believed that Napoleon would not advance fardier than 
Smolensk, but that he would employ the rest of the campaign in estab¬ 
lishing himself firmly in Poland, and in securing his rear by chasing the 
army of Tormosof from Volcbinia. Master then of all the provinces of 
ancient Poland, he would have been able to have re-organised this king¬ 
dom, and to have drawn from it all the means necessary to have ensured 
the success of the expedition, which, the following spring, he would have 
directed against Moscow; but this plan, traced by a prudence bordering 
too much in timidity, was not suited to the imp^uous temper of the Etnpfr* 
ror of the French, who, seeing the Russian armies in fhll retreat upon Mos¬ 
cow, believed that he ought to push them even to the other side of that 
capital, where he hoped to conquer a peace the moet gloriouM and the moet 
nseful for his ulterior projecta. To blame this determination would be to 
expose one’s-self to be taxed with the it^ustioe of having judged after the 
event. How, in effect, could one have seriouslv counselled Napoleon to 
stop short in the midst of his successes, by refusing himself the 
tive of those still more brilliant whU^^ffiired tfaemaelves to him ? Above al^ 
it must not be lost sight of, that NQ>oleon could not be ignonmt of ^bo 
interior armaments of Russia, and Sbnsequently biS first duty Was tb abt 
with vigour, in the view of antiidpating them, toidi U^the opinion Colons 
Bo,utourlln had formed d Buomparte's ooi^uct, but idOce his Wcfvk has 
been published, we are told, in a note in Ru8i^n,44||tt he Isiened that 
this great chieftain, in departing fttun Wilna, had not IomM Of 

pushing forward to Moscow, but, on the contrary, publfdly 

nia intention to halt near Smolensk and Vitepsk, there ftrait Bis rdn- 
forcements. 

The Emperor of the French decided to abandon himoBif to hie fortune* 
and left Smolensk on the llth, (23d,) with bis Guardi, ^ to join l|w forces 
which were already assembled before Usviatiye. ^ 

The French having made demonstrations indicating fiicir intention to 
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turn the left of the Russian armies, and Prince Bagration fearing that both 
armies ro^ht be cut off from Ddrogobuje, and thrown back into the angle 
formed by the Ujea and the Dnieper, detennined Barclay de Tolly to aban¬ 
don his position, and to seek for another and more advantageous one 
neat Viasma, The Russian armies, accordingly, began the retreat on the 
night of the Uth and the 12th, (23d,) (25th,) and continuetl it, not only 
to Viasma, where no favourable position is said to have ^ presented itself, 
but to Tsarevo-Zaimitche, where they took up their position on the 17ih, 
(29th,) in the plain. 

'' General jVlilaradovitch having arrived the same day at Gjatsh with a 
corps of 14,466 infantry and 4000 horse. General Barclay, seeing himself 
supported by so imposing a reserve, determined to receive battle." This 
position, indeed, did not present any appui for the wings, but the General- 
in-chief believed he could remedy^ this defect, by causing redoubts to be 
raised on the flanks of the army, which he proposed, besides, to cover by 
his light troops." The preparations, however, were suspended in conse¬ 
quence of the arrival, on the 17th of August* of Prince Golenistchef-Kutiisof, 
who had been appointed by the Emperor Alexander Commander-in-chief 
of all the armies employed against Napoleon. ** I'he acknowledged uti¬ 
lity of the centralization says Boutourlin, in explanation of this great 
change, ** of all the means in the hands of a single chief, had necessitated 
this new nomination." Besides," he adds^ in ordef the more to nation^ 
alize the war, it ought to be very advantageous to place a Russian name at 
the head of the armaments." 

As usual, the Colonel concludes his chapter by remarks on the meaeures 
of the commanders of both armies. Although, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, he speaks in the most laudatory style of Napoleon’s design of turn¬ 
ing the left of' the Russian armies near Smolensk, he is of opinion that he 
did not profit by all the advantages which “ cHte belk manoeuvre'" ought 
to have procured. He thinks, that, by having divided his army, and attack¬ 
ing the Russians, their two armies might have been defeated, thrown back 
upon Porteche, and cut off from any communication with the heart of 
the empire. Pie also reproaches Napoleon for not having put more troops 
at the disposition of Marshal Ney, for the pursuit of the Russians, and 
also for not having given him positive orders to advance at first with rapi¬ 
dity by the great road to Moscow, so as to have arrived at Lubino before 
the Russians. 

Colonel Boutourlin likewise censures with frankness the operations of 
the Russian generals. The ihovement," says he, ** so well combined upon 
Roudnia, would have had the most brilliant results, if it had been executed 
with vigour and resolution ; but General Barclay, on the contrary, hesitated, 
which gave to the enemy the means, not only of warding off the blow with 
which he was threatened, but even of placing the Russian army in the 
most perilous situation, by outstripping it before Smolensk. Nothing 
less than the heroic resistance of General Raevskoi, on the 4th (I6th) 
of August, could have saved the Russians, who, by rambling in the envi¬ 
rons of Roudnia, had risked losing their communications with Moscow. 
In compensation, the resolution of General Barclay to abandon Smolensk 
merits so much the more euldgium, ^^use he acted in ibis circumstance 
against the opinion of Prince Bagradon, and of the principal officers of 
the two armies, who believetl in the pmibility of continuing to defend 
Smolensk." The author notices some minor errors of the Russians, and 
concludes by pointing out—^if his reasons be well founded-^that a capi¬ 
tal error was commlttra by the Russian chiefs. 

« We also tbhik," says our author, wlio no doubt speaks the language of 
his sovereign, that the Russian generals, after having passed Ddrogobuje, 
ought to have left the great road to Moscow at Yakof, in order tchave 
posted itself at Znimenskoye, behind the Ugra, near the branching of the 
two roads from Ddrogobilje and Viasma, to Yuchnof and Kaldga. This 
chantt of the line of operations presented great advantages, aiS perhaps 
would yet have saved Moscow. Napoleon would not have ^red to 
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continue his advance directly upon the capital, leaving behind him the 
virhole Russian army. He would have hesitated even to detach from H » 
large body; and the Kozaks, who might have been left upon the great 
road to Moscow, and who would have been supported by the militia of 
this government, would have found themselves in a condition to of^Ose 
the march of a less considerable corps. Thus Napoleon would have seen 
himself constrained d Jaire ^impassible in order to displace the Russian 
army from Znamenskoye. Supposing that this army, by not having received 
the reinforcements it expecteil, did not yet find itself in a state to measure 
its strength with the enemy, it bad only to retreat slowly by Yuchnof upon 
Kaluga, or rather by Massalsk, Metebovsk, and Jisdra, upon Briansk. By 
retiring in this direction, the Russians would have continued to remove 
(etoig^er) the enemy farther from Moscow, to draw him toward the south, 
and to menace his communication with Smolensk and Mohilef. This new 
line of operations would have been so much the better chosen, as it would 
have supported (adassie) the Russian army in the most fertile provinces 
of the empire, and detained the enemy in the government of Smolensk, a 
country less abundant, and besides already ruined by the sejaur of the 
armies.*’ 

But although wc have no great pretensions to military skill, we cannot 
*avoid remarking, that Colonel Boutourlin has assumed data, and then rea¬ 
soned upon them. Why should not Buonaparte have advanced directly 
to Moscow,‘had the Russian troops made the lateral motion the Colonel 
speaks of?' Was not this now his darling project? And if the Russian Ge¬ 
nerals liad not thought he would advance directly, why did they formerly 
make so many movements to save this capital ? To speak of the Koz&ks and 
the militia having been able to keep a body in check on this road is absurd. 
No doubt, Buonaparte would have moved his whole forces, and allowed the 
Russian forces in his rear to have retreated or advanced as they pleased. 
Had Buonaparte followed the Russian armies to Znamenskoyd, we are hot 
informed why he should have been constrained a faire ('impossible ^ur 
deposler Varmee Russe, What difficulty was there here to prevent tiiis? 
Was the situation as strong at that of Borodino, where he caused the Rus¬ 
sian, army to decamp from that strong hold? No! no! Napoleon would 
neither have followed the Russians to Kaluga, nor to Briansk in tlie go¬ 
vernment of Orel. Therefore we conclude that the accusations against 
Barclay de Tolly, Prince Bagration, and even against Prince Kutifisof— 
who, when he took command of the army, might have adopted this line 
of operation, had he approved of it—are not wellfounded- 

Thc arrival of General Kutilsof at the head-quarters of Tsardvo-Zaiin- 
itche was quite u propoa^ and had an excellent enect upon the army, wliioU 
had begun to lose confidence in its chiefs, in consequence of the continued 
retreat; The very name of Kutusof seemed already a sure pledge of victory. 
This illustrious old man, whose whole life had been devoted to the service 
of his country, happily united in himself the great military talents requi¬ 
site to counterbalance those of his justly-celebrated antagonist. JSndoweil 
with a vast and penetrating mind, he combined the knowledge derived 
from his own experience, with that of the greatest capuins, his predeces¬ 
sors. Wise as Fabius, cunning the first Philip of Macedonia, be was In 
some degree qualified to divine aW overthrow the projects of the modern 
Hannibal, who, till then, had but too often triumphed, by a happy mixturo 
of trick (rase) and impetuosity^ formidable arms for adversaries M a moderate 
genius, but which could not fail to be shattered (brissr) ^aiust the en«< 
lightened prudence of the Commander-in-ohief of the Russians. The new 
claims which Kiuusof-had just acquired to public gratitude, by the sub¬ 
jugation of tile Ottoman army in 181 i, and by the peace concluded so hajopily 
with the Porte on the lOth (28th) of May 1812*-a peace more useful to 
Russia than battles gained—bad rendered him the object of the love and 
hope of all his feirow-citizens. The troops adored Itim witii so much the 
more reason, that, without ever relaxing the indispensable chain of discipline, 
he took great care not to be too severe, either by unusual rigour or by 
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uselcBs deprivation. His solicitude, truly paternal, towanls hSa subordinates, 
(inferiors,) attached all hearts to him. In a word, the choice which the 
Emperor had made of him united the suffrages of all well-thiuking men : 
and the small number of those whom personal enmity raised ^inst le gi'and 
honr^enr dared not declare itself against him, at this solemn moment, when, 
arrayed with marks the least equivocal of the confidence of his country, he 
proceeded to throw himself into the immortal career which Providence had 
prepared for his old age.“ 

The task reserved for Kutusof was not easy. The eneiqy was at the 
threshold of .Moscow, which could be save<l only by a vijptory. A battle was 
become indispensable. The loss of Smolensk had filled the interior of the 
empire with consternation. Had Moscow been taken without a general 
battle, the nation would have been discouraged ; the general opinion would 
have been that Russia had been the sacrifice of treason or unskilfulness. 
The troops believed the preservation of Moscow to be one of their first duties. 

These and other motives equally imperious determined Kutusof to adopt 
the plan of Barclay de Tolly, and give a decisive battle without delay. lie 
did not, however, approve of the present position, and therefore, on the 
19th, (SIst,) the armies quitted Tsarevo-Zaimitche, and retreated to Boro¬ 
dino, which it reached on the 33d of August, (3d of September,) whither it 
was speedily followed by the French army. 

The Colonel relates with great minuteness all the movements and opera¬ 
tions of both armies, as well as their combats and positions up to" the 3dth of 
August, (7th of September,} when the memorable battle of Borodino, or of 
the Moskva, was fought. ** The total force of the army amounted to 
131,000 men, of which 115,000 were regular troops, 7,000 Kozaks, and 
10,000 militia. The Russian artillery consisted of 640 pieces. The total 
French Army presented 153,000 combattants, with nearly 1000 pieces of 
cannon 

The battle which was about to take place was an event too important to 
admit of General Kutusof neglecting any thing to prepare his troops for it, 
and to electrify them by all possible means. On the afternoon of the 35th 
of August, (6th of September,) he caused an image, reported to be miraculous, 
and which had been saved from Smolensk, to be carried in procession through 
all the ranks of the army. These warriors, so formidable in the day of 
battle, now humbly, upon their knees, and mingling with their religious 
chants their fervent prayers for their country, for the safety of which they 
were about to make the noble sacrifice of their blood, presented a spec¬ 
tacle d lajbis sombre ei touchant. 

Both armies passed the night in the expectation of the fulfilment of all 
their wishes, or of the destruction of all their hopes. It was difficult to 
forctel on which side the balance would incline. On one side, there was the 
force of numbers, and the confidence inspired and justified by long experience, 
and, above all, by the conviction that victory alone could put an end to the 
evils which they had begun to experience. These grand mobiles were ba¬ 
lanced on the other side by those of true patriotism, national self-love of¬ 
fended by an unprovoked invasion, and the ardent desire of preserving a ca¬ 
pital regarded as sacred. 

At h^f past five o'clock of the morning oi the 36tb of August, (7th of Sep¬ 
tember,) the sun burst through a thick fog, which had been raised at the dawn 
of day, and illuminated the fields upon which the fate of nations seemed to 
depend. The signals being given, me French troops ran to their arras, and 
the eaptaina read to their companies the energetic address which Buona¬ 
parte had prepared for them, dated at the Imperial camp, upon the heights 
of Borodino, the 7th of September, at two o' clock in the mornitig : thus mani¬ 
festing to hie army his anxious solicitude. As this proclamation has ap- 

— ■ • - ■ -- - ■ 

* By Bourtoulin, 9th table, which is called approximatif, the French army at the 
battle of Borodino, on the e6th of August, (7th of September,) consisted of 195,000 
^eciive, but of only 152,000 present men. By the same tabic, the Bussian forces 
amounted 131,200 ; and this is said to he accurate. 
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g eared in Labaume’s work, as well as in the works of others, it need not be 
ere quoted. 

The author devotes twenty-four pages to (be description of this tremeti* 
dous conflict. 

At half past three o’clock, the French were master of the grand redoubt, 
as well as the arrows (filches) before Seraenovskoye, which were exterior to 
the position. They would have been obliged to have fought new battles in 
the endeavour to cause Prince Kutusof to evacuate his position, by mena¬ 
cing his rear and his communication with Moscow. But both armies, equal¬ 
ly exhausted, and weary of carnage, were no longer inclined to renew their 
eflbrts. Napoleon himself, frightened by the cruel losses which his army 
had sustained, caused all attacks to be suspended ; however, a furious ca- 
iioiiade was maintained during some hours, and indeed did not cease till 
toward six o’clock in the evening. aAt nine o’clock the French tried a last 
attack, and took a wood, from which they were immediately repulsed. 
Prince Poniatovskoi also took possession of a mameton which supported the 
left of Kutusof, and General Baggavout was obliged to retrograde to a 
height which commands the sources of the rivulet of Semenov*,koyi\ “ 
nightfal the French corps retrograded toward the position which they had 
occupied at the commencement of the battle ; their advanced posts werelclt 
at Borodino, at Utitsa, and in the shrubbery (broussaiUes) before the front 
of the Russian armies- In the meantime, new dispositions were made in 
the Russiamarmy ; and it appeared certain that Kutusof had Ute inten¬ 
tion of accepting battle on the following day in a new position." But the 
reports of the chiefs, received during the night, having made known the en¬ 
ormous losses which the army had sustained, this caused him to change his 
resolution. The army had acquitted its debt to Moscow, by striking proofs 
of devotion in the bloody battle of the 9Gtb. New efforts, with troops so 
exhausted, could only have completed the disorganization of the army, which 
it was important to keep together. These reasons determined the Genft^l- 
in-chief to retreat upon Moscow. 

** The battle of Borodino may be considered as one of the most sanguin¬ 
ary which was ever fought. It is difficult to compute exactly the loss on 
both sides; but, according to approximate calculations, which cannot be far 
from the truth, we ought to estimate that of the Russians at nearly .^0,000 
men hors de combat, of whom 15,000 were slain, more than 30,000 were 
wounded, and about 2,000 were prisoners." Two commanders were killed, 
and a number wounded, and among the latter Bagration, who died, in con¬ 
sequence, on the 12th of September. 

The enemy's loss is said, by Boutourlin, to have amounted to airout 
60,000 men hors de comba\: they had nearly 20,000 killed, and the num¬ 
ber of prisoners amounted to above 1,000. Eight generals were kilicMl, 
and thirty were wounded The military trophies, like the victory, were 
balanced; the Russians took ten cannon from the French, who, in retalia¬ 
tion, seized thirteen from the Russians- ^ 

Colonel Boutourlin, while be excuses Buonaparte for having tnissca an 

• Lahaume says, that the forces of the French and of the Russians were equal 
at the battle of Borodino, and that they may have amounted on each side to iSO^nOO 
or 130,000 men- Relation Cireonstamii de la Campagne de la ifu.uwr. Some have 
computed the loss of tlie French, on this sangiUnary occasion, at 50,000, and ilmt 
of the Russians at 32,000 ; so that probably, from a combination of diffisrant au¬ 
thorities, nearly 100,000 soldiers were either killed, wounded, or made prisoneis, 
at Borodino. Sir R. Wilson says, “ At Borodino, as at WateHoo, lines were op- 
iMsed to lines, man to man, and the appeal was made to each individual soldier s 
courage; the issue depended upon the exertion of pOwer, rather than the delicacy 
of manoeuvre, or the caprices of fortune; the example of the chief, Ih# charge, the 
storm, the repulse, and the stand, were (he only tactics; the cross-fire of cannon the 
operaUons of strategy.** He odds, « That after the retreat of the Ru^ns Itom 
Borodino, for twelve days, while they were revolving round the smoklng^ns m their 
capiul, they presented a^ffk to the concentrated French army, and oflftinsd them ait 
infallible victory.** • 
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opportunity of having reduced the Russian army d la poxiiion la plus diplo^ 
ruble, on account of his being in a strange country, without good niaps> and 
without sure guides^ says, nothing can exculi^ate hiin for having termi¬ 
nated^ so to speakj the battle of Borodino at half-past three^ o'clock, p. m., 
at a rooment when new efforts on his part could not have failed to have de¬ 
cided the victory on his side.” 

We shall neither follow the retreat of the Russians, nor the pursuit of 
them by the French, to Moscow. The reader may now imagine all the na¬ 
tive forces dose by the city, and think of the next stepfridHch were to be 
decided upon. On the lat (13th) of September, Prlnce wM^sof# although 
determined to abandon Moscow, called a council of war, according to Bou- 
tourlin, merely ** with the intention not to have the appearance of having 
decided to come to the sad extremity but with the advice *of his prin¬ 
cipal generals. This council was compesed of Generals Bennigsen, Barclajr, 
Doktorof, Osterman, Korovnitsin, and YerncSlof, and the Quarter-Muter- 
General Toll. The Prince, after having exposed the state affairs* asked 
each member to give his opinion on the following question: ** Ou^ht we to 
await the attack of the enemy lu the position of the army, or is it ‘necessary 
to evacuate the capital vntfumt a battle ?” Barclay spoke first, and affirmed 
that the position was not tenable, and proposed to evacuate Moscow, and 
that the army slwuld retreat upon Nigni-Novgorod. General Bennigsen, 
supported by Doktorof, maintained that the position was sufficiently strong, 
and that the army ought there to accept a new battle. General Korovnitsin, 
although he did not entertain the same opinion as Bennigsen, with respect 
to the pretended goodness of the position of Fill, believed it still to be the 
duty of the army to make new efforts before it abandoned the capital, and 
proposed to march and to attack the enemy wherever they met him. Os¬ 
terman and Yerndlof were of the same opinion; but the latter observed, 
that it was necessary to know if they had examined the roads which ought 
to serve for offensive operations. Colonel Toll, having no faith in the 
surety of the position of Fili, proposed that the army should make a flank 
march by lines, and by the left, with the design of establishing itself in a 
lateral position, the right at Vorobeevye, the left between the old^nd the 
new road to Kaluga. 

The discrepancy of these opinions gave the General-in-chief all necessary 
latitude for rejecting advices, none of which was absolutely exempt from 
inconveniences. The debated question, reduced to its most simple ex¬ 
pression, might be thus put, Is ike preservation of the army (>f more 
tmporiance to the safety of the country than that of the capitalf The answer 
must be in the affirmative, for it would be inconsistent to risk le plus pour 
le mains/’ It would have been extremely hazardous to have awaited a new 
battle, for the Russian army, according to Colonel Boutourhn, encamped 
at the gates of Moscow, did not amount to more than 90,000 men; of which 
number, only 65,000 were old, regular troops, and 6,000' Koz&ks; the 
rest were composed of recruits and militia; and besides, above 10,000 of 
these m^tia were not armed with fusils, but only with pikes. To have 
faced the ISO,000 men which Napoleon had at his orders, would have been 
to expose the army to a too probable defeat, whose results would have 
been so much the more fatal, that Moscow could not have failed to have 
become the grave of the Russian army, obliged, in its retreat^ to defile across 
the labyrinth of the streets of this immense city.” 

Psin^ Kutusof sjwke in his turn: he considered that the loss of Moscow 
was not"the loss of Russia; he declared that he thought it bis first to 
preserve the army, to approach the reinforcements which he expected, 
and Qnally to profit even by the cession of the capital, in order to tender the 
enemy a sum, where bis ruin would become infallible. In consequence, 
be was decided to abandon Moscow, and to take the road of Koldmna. The 
members of the council of war not having any objections to offer against 
the determination of the General-in-chief, orders were instantly forward^ 
to put it in execution. 

At ^rceo*clock OH the morning of the 2d (16tb) of September, the eamp of 
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Fill was raised, and the army withdrew by the barrier of Ddrogomnof. Tho 
troops knew the decision of the council only on entering the town* Con¬ 
sternation spread among all ranks. ** The march of the army, though pet- 
formed with admirable order, circumstances considered, had more tlie ap¬ 
pearance of a pompous funeral than the inarch of an army. The downcast 
countenance of the troops rendered it very evident how much they were af¬ 
fected by the cruel necessity of abandoning Moscow to the enemy, which 
they had been accustomed to regard as ' the soul of the Russian empire 
the officers anduldiers wept with rage and with despair.” 

The army, af|^ having traversed Moscow, proceeded to the distance of 
ten miles u^n the road to Koldmna, and Prince Kutuzof fixed his Imad- 
^arters at Fanki. Colonel Boutourlin wishes his readers to believe that 
this was only 41 preparatory operation for the manwuvrc vtfwft/imc, of trans¬ 
porting his army in three marches into the rear of the French, upon the 
road of Kaluga, as will be mentioned by-and-by ; but this seems a very 
dubious point. 

We riiall here pause for a little on the question, Who burnt Moscow ?'* 
Dr Lyall, in bis history of the city, has examined all the opinions of any 
consequence upon this subject, and then stated it decidedly as his own opi¬ 
nion, that the Rusaiana ihemaelvets burned their ancient capital. He attributes 
the disatbwal of the burning of Moscow to self-preservation; and calls the 
report, that this city was burned by the French, a political rtme tie fraerre, 
wnicb was indented by those who knew their country and its peopled I'he 
truth of this is admittra by Boutourlin, who says, ** Moscou n* ayant com¬ 
mence k bruler qu *apres I’entree des Fran^ais, il devenait facile de persuader 
au vulgaire que c’etaient Ics ennem^ qui y avaient mis le feu.” This opinion, 
by exasperating the country people, gave a more decided character to the 
national war, which was lighted up in the rear of the Frei\ch army. In 
another place Dr Lyall says, It is surprising, however, after the voice of 
nations had proclaimed the burning of' Moecow a deed of the most sublime 
patriotism, that the Russians did not frankly avow that the city was im¬ 
molated by imperial mandate. But having once so openly denied the act, 
and 60 £ur|pasiy denounced the French as the inceodaries, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to retract their statements, without losing their credit for veracity.” 

When the same author made the following prediction, wc believe be did 
not expect to have its truth so soon proved, as nas really happened, by the dis¬ 
closures made in Colonel Boutourlin’s work. The l>octor says, 'Hie time, 

J doubt not, is not far distant, when the Russians will claim afi the merit 
of having offered Moscow for the general good; and then, perhaps, tho 
world will be less inclined to laud the northern nation.” In one of the 
above quotations. Dr Lyall seems to imply, that Moscow was really burned 

b^ imperial mandate /” and in ahother place he says, in speaking of the 
same event, ** the nak^ truth will appear in all her majesty, and unfold a 
tale which will astonish the world.” Colonel Boutourlin gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the conflagration, and the events connected with it. 

Some months before the war, Count Rostoptchin had been nominated Governor- 
General of Moscow. During the whole course of the campaign, he had succeeded 
in repressing the tumultuous movements of the populace, whom the misfortunes 
• of the war plunged into despair. Less a military man than a 'Seakms citizen, he 
had believed in the possibility of defending the town step by step, and took all 
the necessary measures to inspire the inhabitants with the generous desire of second¬ 
ing the eflfbrts of the army. The resolution of Prince Kutusof to evaeute Mos¬ 
cow was a thunder-stroke to his pairiotiam. But even at this moment he did not 
neglect the oMy means that remained to him of serving his eountiy. Unable to do 
any thing more for the safety of the dty confided to care, he ddermined d vfili- 
ter ta perte em la ruinant defend en comble. This prqject, worthy of a Bossrala, was 
ably executed. While the Russian troops were in the city, fire could not tw Set to it, 
without injury to their retreat; but combustibles were pto^ in many houses, and U 
troop of paid incendiaries was spread throughout the dty, directed fay some oillcers of 
the old police of Moscow, who remained there In disguise. Count Rostoptchln had 
even taken the precaution to carry with him all the fire-engines, and other instru¬ 
ments for asristaiice at fires. These measures had the described success.'* 
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Tl^e above citation we thought had put the question to rest, till reading 
a note referred to, which we shall also translate, that the Colonel may tell 
hi^ own story. ** That which has just been read," says he, with respect 
to the burning of Moscow, had been communicated to Count Rostoptchin by 
the author, of whom be bad asked to see the memoirs selected to serve as the 
outline of this work. The Count does not appear to have been always dis¬ 
posed to sa verity *, for he sent back these memoirs without having made 
the smallest objection to them. How foresee, after this, that, ten years later, 
he would behold things under a different aspect, and would think it A pro<^ 
pos to publish cette veriU P One would have mauvaise grcLcp. in not believing 
a man, who, by a generous but tardy generosity, deprives himself of the ci¬ 
vic crown, in order to throw himself among the crowd; yei, on the other side, 
les renseignements les plus poxitifi do not allow the author to doubt that 
the inceiuiie of Moscow was not prepared and executed by the Russian au¬ 
thorities. There does not therefore remain any other means of reconciling 
such different versions hut by supposing that Count Rostoptchin had at this 
epoch sous ses ordres, quelque persoimage d grand caractere qui dgissait d 
son The author, resting upon this opinion, has not tnought it bis 

duty to make any change in the text, since the facts are there recorded with 
accuracy- He contents himself with merely forewarning his readers, that 
the^ ought to ascribe to the personage in question the eulogies so unjustly 
lavished on Mods, ie Comte and in all justice, be, should have added, 
with extricating him from the load of abuse which has been heaped upon him, 
for having duped the inhabitants of Moscow by false hopes, which he him¬ 
self knew to be futile; for now it appears that the fate of Moscow took him 
by surprise, and that in reality he wished to defend that city. 

We hope the Count will be induced again to take up his pen and defend 
himself, and suffer the truth to be made known, as the drift of his pamph¬ 
let seems to be to prove that the French were the incendiaries of Moscow. 
If h^oes not comply with such a suggestion, the Colonel would oblige the 
worthy publishing a few more particulars about the personnage d grand 
earacthre^ and by favouring the world with his name. 

In page 122, Vol. 11. the Colonel says, The energetic man, who armed 
himself with the torch to destroy Moscow, only followed a duty dictated by 
the nation, and of which it had already given examplesalluding to the 
inhabitants burning their villages, &c. But still we are kept in the dark as 
to the individuality of this homme (tnergif^. 

The masterly retreat of the Russians, first by way of Kolomna, and after¬ 
wards by the road of Tula as far as Tardtina—all the movements of the 
different divisions of the French army—-and the account of the skirmishes 
and the partial engagements, form the remainder of the contents of the Fifth 
Chapter. In a short supplement to it he says, that Napoleon, by the occu¬ 
pation of Moscow, attained the object he had had in view from the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities; but that this object, badly calculated, did not 
produce the effect which he had expected. He again blames la viceuse 
ligne of operations followed by Napoleon after the battle of Borodino ; and 
8 ay6, that he should have changed his direction, in parting from Mojaisk, 
and passed rapidly by Verea to Foddlsk upon the Tula road, which he after¬ 
wards ought to have followed to Moscow, and to have entered by the Ser- 
puchof barrier. '' By this manoeuvre he would have completely succeeded 
in cutting off the communications of the Russian army with the provinces 
of the south, and would have forced it to execute a precipitate retreat upon 
the road of \ladimir, where it would have found itself in an isolated state, 
which it would not have readily recovered." But it must be kept in mind, 
that Buonaparte was a stranger in the country ; and, besides, ne seems to 
have believed, that when Moscow was captum all was gained. Neither 
the burning of that city, nor the retreat of the Russians in bis rear, nor 


* This allndes to a pamphlet lately published by the Count at Paris, under the title 

La Veritd sur V Incendie de Ufoscou^** in which be throws the dtsme of having 
burned Moscow upon the French: a most extraordinary procedure in him! 
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the htvoc made by the elements among his troops, nor his disastrous re¬ 
treat, were then foreseen; they were in futurity. Nothing is more easy 
than to reason well, after the decisions of time. 

We agree with Colonel Boutourlin, in the compliment he pays to Kutusof, 
in the following sentence: Prince Kutusof ably profited hy tiie error of his 
enemy; the manceuvres which transported the Russian army first upon tbo 
road of Koldmno, and then upon that of Kaluga, (in which town there 
were great magazines,) were learned military combinations, which assured 
the^ safety of Russia, by preparing inevitable ruin to the still formidable 
legions of the Emperor of the French.** Such was also the opinion of Lord 
Cathcart. 

The author leaves the grand armies in their positions, in order to inform 
us what was,going on upon the Dvina and the Danube. 

As we have formerly seen, on the 2tth of July, (5th of August,) Count 
Wittgenstein had placed himself at Pokaevtsi with about 95,000 men ; to 
which must be added a brigade of both infantry and cavalry, of 3,700 men, 
which he found at Dunaburg. Marshal Macdonald, who formed the e.r- 
ireme lejt of the French, proceeded towards Riga; and with the division of 
Qrandjean, he himself went to Yakobstadt. General Grawert, with the 
Prussian auxiliary corps, which made part of the army of Macdonald, oc¬ 
cupied Mittau, Baiisk, and the posts of Draken and Ranken. 7'he Russian 
troops which occupied Courland retreated upon Riga, bbt General Essen, 
who was Commander-in-chief of the Russian corps destined for the defence 
of Riga and Dunainunde, believed it his duty to make an attempt to sus¬ 
tain himself in the field, which, after some skirmishing, was found to be 
impracticable. He therefore retreated, declared Riga to be in a state of 
siege, and caused its suburbs to be burned. 

Nevertheless, the Emperor Napoleon, seeing that Marshal Macdonald 
alone was not in a state to cover the long line of operations of Uie French 
army, thought proper to leave the corps of Oudinot in the environs of 
Polotsk, that he might be able to oppose himself to that of Wit^^stein, 
whom he was not only to hold in check, but even endeavour to beat, so as 
to push forward upon Petersburgb, while Napoleon, with the mass of his 
forces, marched upon Moscow. 

Wittgenstein hw now to oppose, or play between, two armies, one on hit 
left and the other on his right. The corps of Oudinot crossed the Dvina 
at Dissna, and advanced to Poldtsk, toward Sebeje, while Macdonald pre¬ 
pared to pass the Dvina at Yakobstadt ; so that the two armies appeared to 
be pushing forward on the left and on the right of the Russian corps, with 
a view of forming a junction in its rear, in the environs of Lutsin, and thus 
cutting off Wittgenstein's communication with Petersburg!!. Of course it 
was the grand object of Count Wittgenstein to prevent this operation ; for 
which purpose he determined to attack the French corps in detail. Ou- 
dinot’s force is said by Colonel Boutourlin to have been superior alono to 
Wittgenstein's ; and he also states, that the French General had received 
orders to act separately against the Russians. By the opinion of a council 
of war, it was resolved that the French should be attacked. Botlr armies 
moved upon Kliastitsi, which became the scene of the contest, on the lOth 
and 90th of July, (the 3Ut of August and let of September.) The Russians 
had the advantage, and the French were necessitated to retreat. On the 
90th, General Kulnef, contrary to his orders, crossed the Drissa in pursuit 
of the French, and, elated with his success in having overcome their rear- 

f uard, he attacked Oudinot’s corps, met with a signal defeat, and sacrificed 
is life to his temerity, having been killed by a cannon-ball while,he endea¬ 
voured to cover the retreat with a regiment of hussars. The same line of 
conduct was followed by General Verdier, who had been ordered to pursue 
the Russians. In his turn, carried away by suoess, he hurried forwards in 
presence of the principal forces of the Russians, and, as was to be expected, 
was completely defeated, and forced to retreat. In an attack which Count 
Wittgenstein himself conducted, he received tfS carp dejtu upon the head: 
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he, however, caused himself to be dressed upon ilic Held of battle, and con* 
tinued his operations. 

The operations of the 18th, 19th, and SOlh of July, (30th, 31st of July, 
and Ist of August,) cost the French nearly 10,000 men hors de combat^ of 
whom nearly 3,000 were prisoners. Our loss amounted to 4,300 men killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The victory, which, according to the last result, 
remained on the side of the Russians, was of so much the greater import* 
ance, as it entirely overthrew the projects which Oudinot had formed 
against Petersburgh.” Count Wittgenstein was rewarded by the great 
cross of the order, of St. George, of the second class ; and was also granted 
an annual pension of 12,000 roubles, and, after his death, in reversion to 
his spouse.^' 

Napoleon having heard of the unfortunate issue of the battle at of Kliastitsi, 
sent the Bavarian corps of Saint-Cyr to reinforce Oudinot. This General, 
assured of his approaching assistance, advanced from Polotsk before the ar* 
rival of Saint-Cyr. 

On the 29th of July (10th of August) the Russian troops moved for* 
ward to oppose the French, and Wittgenstein finding himself much in¬ 
commoded by his wound, confided the attack which he meditated to Major- 
General Dauvray. The battle of Svolna followed, and the French were 
defeated, with the loss of 1,500 men killed and wounded, and 300 prisoners; 
the Russians had 700 men hors de combaU 

Oudinot having heard that Saiut-Cyr was near Polotsk, did not think of 
accepting a general battle before being joined by his reinforcement, and re¬ 
treated to that town. 

On the 2d (14th) of August, Wittgenstein, having recovered from his 
wound, resumed the command, and instantly made dispositions to continue 
the offensive, with only about 20,000 men. 

Oudinot, now joined by Saint-Cyr, resolved to await the Russians in the 
plain before Polotsk, with a combined force of nearly 45,000 combatants ^; 
but allowing they did not exceed 35,000, this was a great superiority over 
the force of the Russians. The battle of Polotsk now took place, and al¬ 
though the Russian troops sustained themselves with honour on all points, 
yet Wittgenstein, remarking the great suiieriority of force which the enemy 
deployed against him, thought proper to continue his retreat behind the 
Drissa. In this battle the French lost two cannons, nearly 500 prisoners, and 
more than 2,000 men hors de c'^mbati four Generals were wounded, two of 
whom died a few days afterwards. The loss of the Russians was likewise 
above 2,000 men : three Generals were wounded, and seven cannons fell into 
the hands of the enemy. Some minor affairs succeetled. 

On the 11th (23d) of August, Wittgenstein transported his bead-quarters 
to Sokolitchi-Tch'ita. Saiiit-Cyr caused Polotsk to be fortified, and the 
Russians also worked at the fortifications of Seb^e, where Wittgenstein 
proposed to place his depots, magazines, &c.: the two parties having felt, 
that, being occupied only with secondary operations, it was not their interest 
to underlie hazardous enterprizes, which could have no great influence 
upon t^ general state of the war, and that they should limit themselves to 
maintaining the line which they guarded, till the decision of the campaign 
between the two great armies. 

Umn the lower Dvina, Macdonald, apprised of the destruction of the 
works at Danaburg, gave orders that this place should be abimdoned. The 
brigade of Ricard, which had been there, took up a position at Jezeros, so 
as to prevent the Russians from pushing forward parties toward Wiliia: the 
troops which formed Macdonald^s right wing approached Yakobstadt, while 
the Prussian corps, occupying Mittau and its neighbourhood, observed Riga. 

CTohe concluded in our nexU) 


* So says Boutouiiin | but his editors assert that the fourth port of the combstante 
whom he supposed to ^ present, lay in the villages of Lithuania, or in the mismlile 
hospitals of Wllna* 
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THE DEATH OF NEIIO: A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


■* Oh^ flatter’d fool! 

See what thy godhtad's come to r* 

_ Tragedff of Vaieniinian. 


^ero.-^TIffeUinu9.-^^fefelluM.'..^SenaiOf #• 
Scene I 


A hall in the Palace^ with ajkast set out*. 

Tig‘.—Peace I Cmsar speaks. 

JWro.—ln arms { well, let them fight; 
the Titans warr’d 

Against their kinsman, Jove^^nd have 
we not 

A godhead of our own ?—Our brother 
gods 

Must fight our battles! But this rebel 
slavc*^ 

This Julius VindcK, like the Phrygian 
Marsyas 

Who jeer'd Hyperion's music, scoilk at 
ours. * 

Chirurgeon Pheebus, help 1 Thy righteous 
knife 

Flay’d oil' the satyr’s hide, and thou shalt 
give 

This Vindex to our hand, while we our¬ 
selves, 

Like thee, will play the executioner* 

He shall not ’scape us, as the wealthy 
pedant 

And the mad poet did. Good brother 

god, 

Kind Pheebus, help us, else we'il use thee 
worse 

Than Caius Csesar, Great Calignla, 

Our honour’d uncle, did I Thine effigy. 

Which looks so proud, and gazes on the 
shaft 

That slew the Python, shall be scourged 
with rods. 

Till the Greek marble bleed* Yea, we 
will bind thee 

With seven-fold chains, break off thy 
taper joints, 

And cast thy headless and thy senseless 
trunk 

Into the Tiber, there to sink or swim, 

As suits thee best! 

lei Senator.^A god I a present god 1 

We thank thee, C«sar, that tby potent 
rage 

Shook not the golden palace, nor brought 
down 

High heaven’s round canopy ! 

Nero. —Thou worthy slave ! 

That we can do, and more. It was a 
prank 


Of thundering Jove, the Cretan driveller, 
sung 

By blind old Homer. Tigvllinus, sa}', 
What was’t you saw beside the Appinn 
road, 

Before we enter’d Rome f 

Tiff, —Great Ciesur ! I remark’d 
Upon the right an ancicat sepulchre 
Of some dead Bomati warrior. On its top 
Were set two statucs-^oiie an armed 
knight, 

A Goulish chief the otlier. But our Uoman 
Achiev’d the victory, and in triumph 
dragg’d 

His savage and reluctant enemy 
Fast by the hair— 

ATero—Hold, hold! we are the knight. 
And Vindex is the Guul! so we explain 
The omen. Let us think. Our fi)rmer 
ways 

Of death are stale. OunMauritanian lieasts 
Are gorged with Roman carrion, till they 
loathe 

The flesh of men. And since our holo-* 
caust 

Of Christian dogs, the price of wood ex¬ 
ceeds 

Our poor exchequer. And T^ocusta says, 
That now the drugs of Pontic Mithrldate 
Have grown so common, that your Bo* 
man lord 

Quaffs his Falernian ftom a temper’d cup t 
And racks his brain for tests and anti¬ 
dotes 

Of poison. Sister Ate t unto thee 
This Vindex shall be offer’d. We would 
have 

A new, new mode of killing. Wc decree 
This golden cup to him that shall invent 
A signal way of torture.^^.*—Uuob 1 not 
now, 

For wc would sup. This shall be made 
the subject 

Of morning council. Xow we mean to 
shew you 

QUf water-music^ 

f Enter a McMcengtr,) 

- . ■Why Intrude you hme t (to MmJ 
Whence come you to disturb us now P 
Away 1 

We cannot hear your tale* O letters t 
ktten! 


* Our Dramatic Sketch** makes no pretension to historical accuracy* Vindex 
was dead before Galba revolted* Galba was not at Rome, or even in Italy, at the 

time of Kero*s death. * 






<M}3 The Xkath of N£ro; 

Vindex ia dead| mayhap. ’Tis a broad 
Beal— 

The legend Venui Vicirix* Lucky omen I 
We rewl it now—it servea aa dainty 
sauce 

To our good supper^ 

(reads) May a Csesar^B curse 
Wither the hand which wrote this I Sut 
we laugh. 

And tear the hatefhl scroll, and scatter it 
Thus to the winds 1 thus^thus. 

(he faints*) 

MeieUus.^%pes\i out t he hears not. 

I knew of this before, but spoke not of it. 
My head went else. That torn epistle tells 
That Galba*s joined with Vindex. 

Irf 6*eiia<or.—Then good-night 
To Coesar^s empire. What a somersault 
His foiling godship made ! 

%d Senaior,^'y^htn he was thrown 
Out of his bauble chariot with ten horses 
At the Olympic Games, it was not half 
So fair a fall. See, he has broke in pieces 
The two Homeric vases, which god Clau¬ 
dius 

Bought at so vast a price, and used to 
quaff 

His Maasic from, till his Silenus eyes 
Fix'd in his head. 

Xst iS'enafor.^Husb, this may cost us 
dear.— 

For he revives, methinks. 

How fares great Cssar ? 

ATero, (rising. ! what are these ? 

you with the myrtle wreaths 
Are named Aristogiton and Harmodius. 

1 know ye well, and yc have murd’rous 
folchions 

Hid in that leafy screen 1 Come, close 
the curtains. 

For we have orders touching Cassius 
Cherea, 

Who means to slay us. Treason—trea- 
son—treason ! 

Will no one help us P 

Cassius Cherea f 

We know him not. The man who bore 
that name 

Stew CaiUB Ceesar, and was thence pro- 
scrib'd 

By Divus Claudius. 

JVcpo.—You are right; we rav& 
Where's my imperial wreath P My Ty¬ 
rian robe 

Is torn to shreds, and my gemm'd brace¬ 
lets fallen 

Among the dust. Away 1 methinks I've 
dream'd 

Some hideous dream. What means that 
scatter'd feast— 

Those broken vases, and that tablet tom P 
Alas I 1 know it all—and I must take 
Some signal means of vengeance. 1 will 
hie me 

Unto tlie cuned Senate—smite them all 


a f}ram>atie Sktficfu ^Dee. 

With this almighty hand—and strew the 
pavement 

With their dissever'd limbs. No 1 we 
will ask 

The Senate to a feast, which friend Lo- 
custa 

Has cook'd before they eat. This were 
indeed 

A master-stroke^ 1 would I saw them all 
Gasping and blackening on their festive 
couches, 

Like the dead Ph^omies whom once I 
saw 

Embalm'd at Heliopolia ! •' 

The mushroom mess of Divus Claudius 
were 

But a mere type of this. No ! better still ; 
Turn in our Afric lions, lock the doors. 
While the kind monsters ilesh their 
hungry fongs 

In senatorial vitals—steep their manes 
In proud Patrician gore. It were a sight 
Worth half a lifetime—Hark ! I heard 
a noise I 

Again! again ! Vindex arid Galba come 
With their Iberian cohorts, and their 
hordes 

Of big-boned Gauls. They shout^their 
brazen throats 

Cry Nero ! Nero I Guard the gate ! It 
shakes— 

It totters. Let them enter—we will sell 
Our lives most dearly. Here, good Ti- 
gellinus, 

Give me my dagger. 

Cssar, 'tis your ean 
That cfoen you. 

JVsro.—O liar—traitor—slave t 
Are you leagued with them too ? 

(he tries to draw the dagger*) 
Alas 1 it sticks 
Fast to the scabbard, and my utmost force 
Cannot unsheathe it. 

Tig'e/finvr—Nay, 'tis silence now t 
There's no one at the gate. 

JVsrA—Aye ! 'tis the pause 
That doth precede the earthquake! we 
are n^eak 

And faint.—Assemble our Praetorian 
guard 

Within there; and let triple guards be 
placed 

At every avenue. We fain would sleep. 
Farewell. {^ExeunU 

SCEVE TI. 

The ServiUan Gardens^ 

ATero.—Boy. 

ATero.—What! no one here ? sun they 
mistook my orders. 

Poor knaves i 1 know they love me, and 
would lay 

Their votive lives down at my lect, td 

save 


Tfttf Decih 

Their {rod—^efr Emperor. Hoi who 
waits within there ? 

What ho ! who waits ? Will no one an¬ 
swer me ? 

Where*8 TigelUnus? ho!—the empty halls 
Ring with my lonely voice, that seems to 
sound 

As empty as the tomb, or when the shrines 
Echoed the violated v^tars cries. 

And no one heard her shriek—Well! I 
must don 

A mourning garb, and change this lau¬ 
reate wreath 

For funeral ashes, mount the rostral 
pulpit, * 

And with salt teora, and supplicating 
hands. 

Cry out fbr mercy till their hearts relent! 
Alas ! when Torquin pleaded, all those 
hearts 

Refus'd to melt—Thou hast a lyre, my 
boy, 

And a soft voice—’Twill pass the dreary 
hours— 

Short let it be— 

SONG. 

O star of Rome! to thee we sing— 

To thee, our god—our priest—our king ; 
For Jove the thunderer’s hands resign 
His red and lurid bolts to thine. 

Thy power the swarthy Afrites own. 

And Asia pours before thy throne 
Barbaric gold and starry gem. 

To form my zodiac diadem ! 

ATero—Boy, boy, that strain 
Was sung in better days—it suits not 
now« 

Hast thou none other ? 

(Shout at a distance.) 
Ah me! what hideous clamour bursts 
so loud 

U|:>on my startled ear, and apes Jove’s 
thunders 1 

What—drums and timlnels too 1 (Jfiaric.) 
Go, boy, ascend yon garden wall; iu 
trellice 

Gives you sure footing. Thence you may 
ol>8erve 

What these loud shouts portend* Speak 
out! Whatls’t? 

What is’t they do ? 

The torch-lit straets are throng’d 
With myriads of arm'd men—and in the 
midst 

Walks your Augustan legion—1 can mark 
The golden eagle. 

ATero—Speak they of us ?—our name? 
We can hear all. 

ifog,—.Within a gilded car 
Rides one, who, by his glittering panoply 
And living laurel, seems to bear the slate 
That Bmp’rors use. His Ihce 1 cannot 
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For he holds out his hands, and bows hia 
head 

To Virile Fortune’s statue* Ah, it is— 
”Tis Sergius Golba 1 

A^ero.—Sergius Galba ! why 
Don’t you laugh out—to see that bald old 
man. 

That wintry grey-beard, style himself Au¬ 
gustas, 

And sit among the gods ? You fool! the 
gods 

Will cast old Sergius IVoni their councils, 
all 

Save ancient Saturn* What a jest it 
were! 

How now—what else ? 

J7o^_Alas ! they duiT their helmets. 

And with their falcMons beating on their 
shields. 

Salute him Ceesar! fShout) 

ATc/'o.—Say—speak they of us ? 

Say—or I’ll cast thee headlong. 

Boy.—They cry out 
Murderer and traitor, and they liken you 
To Sextus Tarquin. Gods! they drag a 
statue 

Which should be yours along the muddy 
streets— 

Drag by the hangman’s hook* 

ATsro.—I’m calm. Speak on* 

Boy.—The crowd increases,—legion 
follows legion— 

Eagles on eagles throng. And . now a 
train 

Of milk-white oxen, with their gilded 
horns 

And crimson fillets, seek the Capitol- 
One man (O bless his honest heart!) calls 
out 

Your name, and with rais’d hands im¬ 
plores the people 
In your behalf. 

^rf o_How now—how now ? 

Boy.—Mi me! 

A million stones sent by a million hand»( 
Fly at his head—alas I be tumbles hcail- 
long. 

All bruis’d and bleeding, Bom his gallery; 
And now they rend him Umb by limb— 
and stick 

The black and quivering jolnta upofi the 
heads 

Of spear and javelin. 

JVero. —^There was a time 
When the bore mention of a CseaBr*a 
name 

Calm’d all these tumults, 

Joy,—Cersar—C«sar» fly! 

The Senate sends a mosssge. 1 con sae 
A herald with a ocroll. l%e llctors bear 
Inverted fhsoes. Fly to save yourself, 
Tlu^ come this way, 

ATrrOp—Fly! am I not Augustus ? 

Ply ftom these rebel slaves!—ru seek 
the house 


QDec. 


The Death Nero: a Dramatic Sketch^ 


Of some good fHend, who owes his for¬ 
tunes 

To what I gave him. . [ExeunU 


SCEKE III* 

( i^Aaofi's Cottage^ near Rome* J 
Pttaon.-^Centurion, 

PAffon——Nay, blame me not! He 
went from door to door 
Bareheaded, Uke a rammoii mendicant* 
He pmy’d—he knelt-—he wept; but every 
gate 

UefusM to open—nay, they drove him 
thence 

With threats and insults: I was once his 
slave, 

And could not see him so. 

Ccfi^arioit—Where is he now ? 
iVMXon—He rests within our homely 
chambers, stretchM 
Upon a wretched flock-bed. 

Crn/»rio».—Who attends him ? 
iV^oon.—The eunuch Sporus and a 
foreign slave 

Sit by his side, and, by his own command, 
Cimnt a barlwric dirge, Uke what they 
sing 

In their own country, at the obsequies 
Of a Bithynian king. His slaves relate 
Strange misadventures and prodigious 
omens, 

Which happen’d in iis flight. The city 
gates 

Were hardly pass'd, when elemental 
flames 

Blaz’d from the rack. The pale blue 
bolt hiss’d by 

His fated head, and scath’d Xtie sacred 
stem 

Of an old gnarled oak-tree, that had stood 
Since good Evander’s reign. An earth¬ 
quake next 

Made tower and temple rock. The stately 
tomb. 

Where slumber his patrician ancestors, 
Burst its vast brazen gates, and from its 
womb 

Breath’d a portentous groan, while a 
stern voice 

Was heard to call his name. The Tiber ran 
Back to its source. The half-extinguished 
aun 

Grew blood-red, and upon that naked 
head, 

That once did tard it over east and west, 
A hail-shower stream’d * ■ - -Bnt Nero 
comes—*twere fit 
We ritould retire. 


Centurion."^CBn that be he ? 

So fallen—so faded now ! 

[Exruni P* and C. 

(Enter ATcro, Spoms^ and Staves.) 

ATcro.—So—omen heap’d on omen— 
prodigy 

On prodigy* 1 see it all. The gods 

Are jealous of my glory,, and conspire 

To rob me of it.. O’yt^Homan fools ! 

And have yoij^^^yoi:^ to die P Ye 

I was eternal. weary now. 

And I again ant Hid you hence 

Unto your hew Al^stus—with soft 
tongues \ 

And supple knees—lienee, hence, and 
greet him well ! 

Applaud him for a season—when you’re 
tired. 


Kill him as you did me !— 

Who weeps for Nero now ?—What I 
none but Sporus ? 

Thou, Sporus—thou—my slave—my vic¬ 
tim—thou 

My laughing-stock ! Poor hoy, whose 


life I bold 

To be a miracle. That life is cheap. 

For thou hast nought to live for—take 
this poniard— 

(Start not)—and kill thyself. I need 


thee, Sporus, 

Ta herald me to Plato’s realm- Go, tell 
them 


That Nero follows next* But this, if 
trifling; 

I need not play the coward. 

(Re-enter Phaon and Centurion.) 
Well, you come (to them) 

Straight from the Senate—speak, what 
news—what say they P 

Senate and people, with 
one common voice. 

They have condemned you, 

ATcro.—How-^ondemn’d-jcondemn’d! 

Condemn'd to what ? 

Centurion.> —Read here. 

(gives a paper and exit.} 
AT^ro.—What loyal stufT 

Is this ? For sundry crimes and mis* 
demeanours 

Of heinous (a good preamble this t) 

Whereas he forced a vestal virgin— 
slew 

The ^ung Sriiannicus^ the emplre^'s 
heir— 

Compassed his mother's deofh”— 

God^ grant me patience ! O the wondrous 
knowledge 


* Sed qttoque msBSU dedit Cantae pressagia mortis, 
similem, madlda nunc Jride cinctum, 

Nunc caput obecura tectum ferrugine Sedem 
Attoniti videre hoimnes $ pecudesque locate. 

Destitoece anmes eunmin ; t crrtpqae cavemas 
Spiritua erumpens •detexerat. Thomas May, 
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Of this wise Senate! « Doom him^ ag a 
trailer 

To die the deaths which Great P.uhlicola 
Decreed to traitors,'* Say, what death is 
that ? 

Phaon.~^I must not tell you. 

JVrro.—Ah ! I do remember 
A painted tablet in the Capitol; 

A father sat in judgment, ^h a stern. 
Unbending aspect- Tw^o pale, bleeding 
youths 

Died at his fect-^their naked bodies torn 
With murderous rods. o iiow they 
seem'd to uTithe ! ’ 

*Twas Junius and his sons, and they 
were traitors^ 

So Burrhus told me. 

Phoon, thrust this dagger 
Into my throat-..come, thrust it home— 
thy hand 

Trembles—So—so-Now let the Senate 

thunder 

Decree upon decree. 1 heed them not. 

Enter Centurion, 

Now, friend, feo tell the Senate I’ve es- 
caped them.-. -(Falls,) 


Aye, do your worst! 
f They attempt to 6i»d up his wound.) 

Away, this is no kindness 1 

Hence with thy cloak I Away ! it is too 
late— 

This your fidelity I- CDies,} 

Cen/uHon.—Thanks to the gracious 
gods 1 his sacred blood 

Rests not on us. Even Sergius GaltHi 
wept 

With bitter grief, when forced to sign 
the mandate 

Which doom’d this man to die. How- 
stern and fierce 

Those unclos'd eyes, prelecting IVom their 
tense 

And haughty lids ! A Coisor's high com* 
mand 

Sits on his marble front. Let no rude 
hand 

Pollute his corse—but let us bear it 
hence 

To honourable burial. Ilo must He 

With his great fathers, the Domitil. 

W. W. 


EVENTUAL DISUSE 01* WAR—CAUSES OP WAR. 

f Continued from pa^ Si‘7,J 

Book II. 

Wars peculiar to the several Stages of Civilization- 
Preliminary Observations- 

The causes of wars may be classed under the two divisions of primary 
and secondary. * ' 

The primary causes are, 

Ut, Local and casual circumstances, which, in times of defective refine^ 
ment, and the consequent prevalence of mistaken notions of policy, afford 
occasions for the infliction of mutual injuries, and porfmi regulation of 
opposite interests. 

2d, The exercise of disordered passions, more especially incident to man 
in an uncultivated state, which eagerly seize on the occasions thus afforded 
for their mischievous gratification. 

It is already sufficiently evident, that the operation of both these causea 
may be considerably checked, if not altogether prevented, by the concur¬ 
rence of those circumstances which tend to improve and elevate the human 
mind, as particularly pointed out in our observations on the higher sUgca 
of civilization. This part of the subject requires, therefore, no further il¬ 
lustration ; but of the secondary causes of war, which may be subdivided 
into general and jnirticular, a somewhat more detailed notice it necessary, 
in order to enable us to estimate with the greater accuracy in the aucceca- 
ing book, the probability of their ultimate cessation. 

What we understand by the particular secondary causes are the varioua 
circumstances, infinite in number and in their shades of diffisrenoe, which 
are the immediate apparent occasions for contention between detached com- 
munitids or nations. Their minute investigation belongs to the province of 
the ordinary politician, and their record forms the business of the historian : 
they can find no place in the confined pages of a philosophical treatise, which 
must be strictly iiiniled to matters of a general nature. Our inquiry is 

VOL. XV. 4 0 ’ ^ 
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thus narrowed by an attention only to the general causes of war. These 
consist of the circumstances which have especial reference to the ages of na- 
tionsj not as respects their duration compared with that of others, but their 
progress in the march of civilization. Their nature will be best understood 
by stating them, in short, to be those ^neral causes of wars which are pe¬ 
culiar to the respective stages into whi^ we have divided the order of civi¬ 
lization. It will be readily perceived, on the slightest con^eration, that 
the manners and attainments of the people existing iq the several eras be¬ 
ing widely difierent from each other, a corresponding difibrence must na¬ 
turally take place in the motives which impel them, separately, into so 
serious and important a situation as that of a stat^ ui Wficfare. To arrive 
at definite notions of the nature of those motives, is Becsipsry for the deve- 
lopement of the conclusions to be drawn in the seq^uel, and it will therefore 
be our duty to make some attempt at the delineation, but 'without' charging 
ourselves or the reader with any laboured or diffusive discussion respecting 
them, which would be altogether unnecessary for the purpose we bAve in 
view. 

It will be only necessary to observe in the outset, with respect to the wars, 
or petty contests, between barbarians, that their causes are palpably too 
single to require any particular notice. Want and revenge arc their princi- 

J »al excitements ; and these, almost always unmitigated by inducements of a 
ess baneful or more generous character, will naturally continue to operate 
until the first advance made in the process of civilization. 


Chapter /. 

Wars in the First Stage of CiviU%aiion. 

A people recently reclaimed from the lawless habits of savage life must 
expect disturbance from their still-unawakened neighbours. The fruits 
which the earth has yielded to their labour will frequently be attempted to 
be wrested from them by the vagrant inhabitants of uncultivated wilds. 
The necessary resistance to these inroads is the Justifiable cause of arming 
the first adventurers in the career of civilization. War, in the infancy of 
civilized society, being nothing more than a struggle between the obstinate 
Ravage and the laudable candidates for a better destiny, may, in an enlarged 
view, be considered to be generally beneficial, rather than detrimental to 
the interests of the latter; although in no case divested of its peculiar ab¬ 
horrent eircurostances, it may sometimes act as a salutary stimulus, and 
become no inconsiderable instrument in efibeting the necessary union of the 
several detached members of the improving community. The practice of 
war, in social combinations of a higher order, has very generally been at¬ 
tempted to be justified as the inevitable result of uncontrollable circum- 
atances'; but perhaps in no other case than the one here instanced can it, 
with so much appearance of truth, be recommended on the score of 
utility. 

In filie'nmple view thus taken, an arena is marked out, which is presu¬ 
med to be completely filled, on the one hand, by a reckless community of 
predatory skvages, and on the other by the first rude essayists in the un¬ 
tried lamurs and enjoyments of civilization. Such a mode of considering 
the subject is best adapted to the order in which we have felt it convenient 
to arrange it: it must not, however, be omitted to be observed, that, in the 
present i^e of the world, communities in the first stage will he frequently 
brought into hostile contact with a third partv, in a more advant^ state 
of social improvement. Wars arising from this source will, in their ulti¬ 
mate consequences, be either detrimental or beneficial to the femer in pro- 
pdiikm to the degree of moral superiority against which they may be 
called upon to contend- When that superiority is but small, they may 
probably become the victims of a headstrong and impolitic passion far de¬ 
vastation and destruction, whereas in a warfare with a highly-civilized 
people,* they will have less to dread from the power than to gain from the 
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knowledge and humanity of their opponents*. In both these eases, some 
alteration must take place in the order of the several causes of war, which 
remain to be described ; but to this more complicated view we shall for¬ 
bear, for the present, more particularly to advert, either in this or the sub¬ 
sequent stages ; but proceed, generally, as we hare heretofore done, in re¬ 
ference to the supposed progress of a barbarous community, uniiiternimcd 
by extraordin^y circumstances, towards the higher walks of civilised Ule. 

Chapter IL 

. Ware in ike Second Sta^e of Civilization, 

At the commMCtmeUt of the second stage, the neighbouring barbarians 
have been elTecti^lfo nq>ulsed, or have yielded to the force of example, anil 
at length conformed to the manners, and imitated the pursuits of the early 
settler^ The latter continually incroach upon the hitherto uncultivated 
wastes; and their affidrs become more complicated, in proportion as their 
numbers increase, and their boundaries are enlarged. A luminous attention 
to the multifarious concerns of the extended society exceeds the capacity of 
the age ; and the integral state is insensibly split into various petty com¬ 
munities, separated by equivocal land-marks, but more and more alienated 
from each other, in each succeeding generation. 

In this early period of society, when the general stock of experience is ex¬ 
ceedingly small, and error, of course, triumphant, each little state supposes 
itself to be as completely detached from its neighbour in interests, as if they 
were the separate occupants of distinct planets. They have, in their confined 
apprehension, nothing in fellowship with each other except the air, and, 
perhaps, the river whu^ irrigates their common soil. Even the tutelary 
deity of the one is most generally a totally di^erent personage from that of 

* Much declamation has frequently been hazarded by cnthusiubtic writers against 
the intrusion of the European people upon the territories of savages. The best jus¬ 
tification of which such an act is susceptible may, we are Induced to hope, be dis¬ 
cerned after a due consideration of the present humble, unassuming pages. When 
the Spaniards invaded the lands of the unoflbnding inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, they were themselves not very far ad¬ 
vanced in that |>eriod of civilization which we have characterized as the Fifth Stage. 
Bigotry, the result of an imperfect introduction of Christianity, avarice, and cnielty, 
the remaining seeds of the fourth era, vitiated their character and proceedings. 
Their entrance into the new world was accordingly portentous of mischief and ruin 
to the unhappy Aborigines; and the advantages eventually to result IVom the con¬ 
tact of barbtfous tribes with a people of superior attainments, were exceedingly 
remote, and could scarcely be maintained by the most ingenious casuist of the time 
os compensatory of the immediate evil. But we must not refer to such an instance, 
when we take upon ourselves to decide upon the merits of a similar act, (unacconu 
panied by the same atrocious circumstances,) by a people of much higher attain* 
ments than the Spaniards of that day. Great Britain and the United States of 
America in their sixih, and near approximation towards their seventh term, must, 
in their transactions, of whatever nature, with the less-cultivated cqn^unUies of 
mankind, be the dispensers of unquestionable blessings. Who can of the 

eventual advantage to the natives of their settlements, effected by these hfghly-eii. 
dowed nations on the shores of Africa, or in central America P Some violence, al¬ 
ways to be deeply lamented and solicitously avoided, may in those CBkos be occasion¬ 
ally necessary ; but in an enlarged view of ultimate consequences, little real and no 
permanent injury or injustice will be inflicted. Perhaps a forcible introduction into 
some of the Pagan kingdoms, particularly of Asia, wiU eventually be foimd Indis¬ 
pensable, with a view to on universal reformation of mamiera ; but it must take place 
in the only time when it can be tolerated upon enlightened printtlplas of equityv*-* 
when the exalted attainments of the Reformers may furnish a certain guamotm of 
the purity of their intentions, and of their proposing to themselvea, as the single re¬ 
ward of their enterprise, an equal chare in that general benefit whicb must result 
from the final expulsion of superstition, ignorance, and despotism, foom the face of 
the earth. 
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the other* Hence the bitter enmities by which they are mutually actuated, 
the fierce and bloody contests in which they are continually engaged, until 
they gradually pass into a more enlightened age; and the several isolated 
fraternities become at length, through the increasing inequality of their re* 
spective forces, consolidated into larger masses, and separated from each other 
by more natural and consequently less palpable limits* 

The wars of the first stage are in the earliest times almost entirely con¬ 
fined to justifiable conflicts with barbarians; those of the wcond are the 
first essays of cultivated communities in the unnatural cmjdoyment of wast¬ 
ing and destroying each other. 


Chapter III. ^ 

Wars in ike Third Stage of Civili^aHan* 

Hatred and ill-formed notions of self-interest are the primary excitements 
of the conflicts of the second stage: every individual member of the com¬ 
munity is hostilely embarked in the quarrel; and the powerless chieftain, the 
creature of the people, follows, instead of leading the general impulse. The 
third era introduces a new character; a sovereign or tyrant rules the des¬ 
tinies of the enlarged state. 

A singular phenomenon, in consequence, presents itself to the view of man¬ 
kind. The interests of a single member of the community is separated from, 
frequently balances, and more generally preponderates over the united in¬ 
terests of all the rest. The interests of a state whose territorial jtossessions 
are already commensurate with its acquired means of good government, de¬ 
mand repose and the innumerable benefits resulting from a long course of 
peaceful communication with foreign powers : but the great leviathan, sated 
with the unmeasured enjoyment of the sensual, as well as the legitimate 
pleasures of domestic life, seeks to enhance his personal gratification by the 
factitious acquisition of a splendid name, or the plunder of the possessions of 
a neighbour. The people are dragged into the field, under the same exercise 
of the faculty of volition as is allowed to beasts driven to the slaughter¬ 
house; and whilst they are made the mechanical instruments of all the hor¬ 
rors which disgrace the age under contemplation, find themselves compelled, 
by a distracting fatality, to squander their blood and treasure in the hateful 
task of sowing the seeds of future misery for their descendants. 

Whether the tyranny be of one or a few—whether the despotic Govern¬ 
ment be monarchical or aristocratical, the result is nearly the same. In the 
latter case, it may sometimes happen that the people are deluded by the ap¬ 
pearance of a more popular system, to share in the insensate demand for glory 
and extended dominion; but they soon feel, although their ignorance may 
preclude their deeply reflecting upon the sensation, that, while the pains at¬ 
tending the acquisition are all their own, their remorseless masters are the 
sole retainers of whatever gratification may belong to these questionable be¬ 
nefits. 

The wars during this period may therefore be exclusively attributed to 
the restless ambition of unlettered despots, whose vicious inclinations are 
suffered to riot in all the intoxication of power—above the restraint of social 
laws, and triumphant over the natural filings of humanity. 

Chapter IV. 

Wars in the Fourth Stage of Civi/tza^ion. 

The caprice and ambition of princes continue to influence the conduct of 
society ; but the wars of the Fourth Stage are not chargeable solely to them. 
The laws originating in the third era, which were at first exclusively in¬ 
tended to rivet more firmly the fetters of the people, by degrees encircle the 
whole mass of the community, and reach even the tyrant upon the throne. 
His power becomes insensibly circumscribed, although still exorbitant; and 
he is compelled to trust for the attainment of his sinister ends, not to the en¬ 
emies of his uncontredied will, but to the folly and ignorance of his unen* 
lightened subjects. 
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Commercial enterprise, tlie source of much ultimate good, increases the 
comforts and enjoyments, long before the union of more powerful cauhcs 
has softened the hearts and improved the understandings of men. Hatred, 
avarice, and envy, are the attendants of commerce, untempered by the correc¬ 
tive hand of pure religion. Passion rages with augmented wwers. The 
arts and sciences assist in the work of destruction. Formidable engines and 
potent navies extend the ravages of war. A great part of the population are 
committed in the res^nsibility of the awful scene of blood and devastation; 
while the politic sovereign, resigned to bis new state of diminished splen¬ 
dour and importance, contents himself with openly directing, and secretly 
fomenting the storroy elements. 

Among the ingen^nis’ icontrivances of despotic power not independent of 
exterior resources, must be'teckoned, in the very chief place, the establishment 
of hereditary dignities uid oiHces. Unquestionably, no means could have 
been devised better calculated to secure the usual objects of tyranny, or of 
perpetuating the miseries which their attainment, equally with tlieir pur¬ 
suit, never fails to inflict; none, certainly, could have possibly been disco¬ 
vered more consonant with the natural prejudices of mankind, in ages of 
imperfect civilization, or of increasing the number of those prejudices in 
favour of the ruling powers, and, of ensuring their duration in tiiiu s of 
superior light. 

Wars have been indebted to this institution for much of their ferocity, 
and many of their horrors. By attaching indelible marks of honour to ac¬ 
tions and services which arc intrinsically vicious and disgraceful to our 
nature, it has contributed to confound the received notions of right and 
wrong; and, by a reflnement in perverted reasoning and conduct, hdd forth 
the atrocious crimes of cruelty, murder, and robbery, as the praiseworthy 
objects of the highest class of terrestrial rewards. Its regular^establishineiit 
is contemporaneous with the fourth era ; and the causes of the wars of that 
and the subsequent times cannot be adequately appreciated, without sonic 
notice of the singular combinations to which it has given rise. 

Hereditary rank was first usurped by the family of the sovereign ; it was 
afterwards, from motives of policy, extended by them to successful or for¬ 
midable warriors; and has, in later times, been conceded to individuals of 
other professions, distinguished either by talent or fortune. 

To estimate the propriety of such an institution, wc have only to inquire 
if it could possibly have taken its rise under a more perfect system of legis¬ 
lation and government than has yet been experienced—such a system, fur 
instance, as we presume must prevail under the seventh stage of civilization. 
Among a people tlien yet low down in the sixth—the United fttatesof America, 
soon after they had established their independence, and who may be fairly 
adduced as a sample of a nation considerably advanced in refinement, whom 
peculiar circumstances had impelled to deli^ratc upon the erection of a new 
system of civil polity, the attempt on the part of those who were strongly in¬ 
fluenced, by the force of example and prejudice, to comprehend in their ]i]an 
the institution (prevailing almost universally in the old governments) of 
hereditary ranks, wholly failed of success. The motives which led to its 
rejection would, of course, be still more powerful in the era to which we 
have adverted. In a state of things, one of the main characteristics of which 
would be the general diffusion of a spirit of harmony, bolli in the transac¬ 
tions of cabinets and of private life, united with the establishment of equal 
laws, and the predominance of the true religion, the warrior, the statesman, 
the lawyer, and the courtier, the four principal candidates for the perpetual 
possession in their own person, and those of their descendants, of exclusive 
rights and privileges, would be altogether bereft of grounds or occasions for 
the establishment of their pretensions; and it is equally evident, that no 
circumstances could lead to the gratuitous dispensation of so extraordinaryj 
and, in reference to the real happiness of the individuals to partake of it, of 
so questionable a benefit. 

It is not necessary to enter into a statement of all the several adduccahlc 
arguments for producing the conviction that this institution is essetftially 
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the offspring of a semi-barbarous age. They must be abundantly obvious 
to those who are sincerely disposed to divest their minds of the least excuse- 
able of vulgar prejudices, and who may be desirous, in their judgment of 
the natural course of human affairs, of separating such factitious combina¬ 
tions as have, in unguarded moments, been intruded upon the great social 
system, from those truly legitimate institutions which are founded on the 
basis of justice and utility. We do not hesitate to assume 4 to be conceded 
by every enlightened and disinterested mind, tba^ the. Inalitution to which 
we allude is one of unnatural growth, an4 which^ can have no per¬ 
manent hold upon the general constitution of society* A time will arrive 
when it will cease altogether to exist; and the on^ questions are as to the 
period and mode in which its removal is most lifceiy to be affected. 

The removal of an evil, which, however improperly introduced, is only 
one in a partial degree, and which although, in an enlarged view of things 
and events, it can be considered only in the ligh|; of a nuisance, is not ut¬ 
terly subversive of the sounder principles upon Which a well-ordered com¬ 
munity is founded, will not, and ought not to be produced by jany violent 
concussion. An attempt so to dispose of it will, as in a recent instance, infal-* 
libly involve an attack upon institutions of real utility, and cannot, at any 
rate, be proceeded in with perfect innocence, or without the infliction of 
very considerable injustice. We are convinced that its complete removal 
will be postponed to times so far remote from our own, as he included within 
that period which we have designated as the last stage of civilization ; but 
considering the high properties which must enter into the constitution of 
that desirable and splendid era, we believe that the event in question will 
be one of the earliest signs of its arrival. 

All violence being excluded from our notion of the inode in which the 
practice of conferring, or of permitting the enjoyment of hereditary dignities 
and offices is to be made to cease, it remains to explain the manner in which, 
in our apprehension, that event will probably he produced. We conceive 
that the process will be gentle and gradual; that, in proportion as men ad¬ 
vance in the attainment of knowledge and virtue, the possession of exclusive 
privileges by a patrician order, whether as they respect a real and tangible 
property, or in connexion only with opinion and feeling, will he so clearly 
perceived to he essentially irregular, impolitic, and unjust, as to be re-dc- 
inauded, and by degrees surrendered without harshness or difficulty. Their 
true character will be better appreciated; their possessors will at length 
learn that their tendency is only to place them in a state of unnatural ele¬ 
vation above tlieir fellows, without affbrding, in compensation for the many 
obvious inconveniences of such a situation, any real dignity, security, or en¬ 
joyment ; and in looking back to the exceeding difficulty with which they 
had in early life withstood, or partially overcome, the temptations and al¬ 
lurements in which their extraordinary position bad involved them, they 
will tremble for the happiness of their children and more remote descen¬ 
dants, and at length bring themselves to contemplate with complacency 
the only measure—the voluntary surrender of an absurd and unnecessary 
tenurch—by which the inconveniences and dangers incideat to their peculiar 
situation can he effectually obviated. 

Any combinations introduced into society, arising out of a departure, 
however apparently small, from the strictest principles of justice, possess a 
n^ssary tendency to interrupt that harmony in which alone its true hap¬ 
piness can consist, and of diffusing the seeds of discord into its relations 
with exterior states. Such has been the case, in ways sufficiently obvious, 
with respect to the institudon to which we have thus cursorily alluded* It 
may be said, however, to he one of the occasions of fomendng the virulence 
of wars, rather than a distinct cause of those wars- Wars of the fourth 
era, to which our attention is now pardcularly directed, may most properly 
be considered as the fruits of the vices of the more wealthy and considerable 
part of the people, under the midance and misdirecdon of a roaster rendered 
powerful by their errors, and who proposes to himself, as sole object of 
all thu miseries they inflict, the single gratifleadon of Us low-minded passions. 
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At this period (i. e. the fourth era) Christianity has not yet interposed to 
enlighten the deep gloom which has settled over the deplorable scene. It 
is perhaps working its silent, unobtrusive way in the bosoms of a siiialb but 
increasing portion of the oppressed population ; but it is known only to the 
government, and the lords of the society, as an object of contempt and per¬ 
secution. Abuses of every description are consequently at their height— 
fostered, on the one hand, by the influence of a false religion, and an inordi¬ 
nate accession of Ipotury and power on the other; and wars daily increase 
in number and flBrocily» so as at length to threaten, without the special in¬ 
tervention of Providence, to reduce society to its original state of barbarism* 

I 

Chapter V, 

* iu'tke Eifth Stage o/' Civili^iation, 

A prominent part of our undertaking is to inculcate the inseparable con¬ 
nexion of Christianity with the leading transactions of this life. We have 
elsewhere hazarded the assertion, that the world itself is indebted for its 
continued existence to the mysterious circumstance which rendered that 
dispensation consistent with the economy of Providence; and we feel equally 
assured, that, without its promulgation in the more distinct form it assumed 
under the immediate direction of the incarnate Redeemer, society would 
never have passed that barrier which we have designated as the fourth 
stage of civilization. Nations would have fluctuate between that and 
the first stage—sometimes have retrograded into absolute barbarisin ; but 
the uncontrolled passions—the terrific dissensions incident to a people aban¬ 
doned to the resources of reason, assisted only by the transient light of the 
early revelation—would have effectually prevented all higher advances in 
the order of improvement. 

In the present age, the population of some countries are still in a state of 
nature: others are yet lingering in the first, second, third^ or fourth stages 
of improvement. But of all the countries so circumstanced, none have yet 
adopM the Christian religion upon the concurrent sufirage of the majority 
of the people. 

This great feature ia the principle of civilization being distinctly under¬ 
stood, we are readily enabled to trace the peculiar causes of the wars which 
harrass mankind subsequently, as well as prior, to the introduction of 
Christianity. In the first stage, the contest is to maintain possession of the 
little that society has then acquired ; in the second, to gratify a spirit of 
petty rivalry ; in the third, to numour the caprice and ambition of an ig¬ 
norant and remorseless tyrant; and in the fourth, the wildest passions are 
placed in conflict with each other, inflamed only, instead of being alleviated, 
by the powers with which the knowledge acquired during a long coume of 
cultivation had armed the human mind. Those passions threaten to be¬ 
come paramount, and to compel mankind to retrace their Bte|is, by pushing 
them back into the state of darkness from which the;r emerg^ ; but 
they are soon tempered and soothed, although not forcibly subdued, by the 
benign influence of Christianity. 

At the commencement of the fifth era, a great change is effbetid in the 
affkirs of ^men. The wars which afflicted and disgraced the airteoedent 
period begin insensibly to lose a part of their peculiar ferocity; and the la¬ 
bour of softening and improving the heart, as well as that of cultivating the 
understanding, is, for the first time, introduced into the procem of civilisation* 
But the causes of wars are yet far from being extinguished, although the wars 
themselves are somewhat ameliorated in character. The stock experienea 
is still greatly inadequate ; end prejudices, instead of being wholly eradi¬ 
cated, ara, in certain directions, increased, inVonsequence of the neWpositkm 
in which society finds iUelf placed. One effhet of this acoession of meju- 
dice ia to produce the admixture of the true with the false reli^on. Henoe 
BIGOTRY becomes a princii>al agent in the wars of the fifth period, to which 
are to be added, the surviving embers of those peculiar causes which chiefly 
characterised the one it succeed. 
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A philosopher living in the fifth period^ without the means of comparing 
the fortunes of his country with those of one in a more advanced stage^ 
would perhaps, notwithstanding its actually constituting the crisis of a liu]>- 
pier destiny^ observe few consolatory data, to relieve the gloom with which 
he might be inclined to contemplate the probable future fate of *:oei('ty. lie 
would discern, indeed, with admiration and wonder, many individual in¬ 
stances of charity and subdued passion, to wliicli the world had hitherto 
been a stranger ; but the intolerant spirit of bigotry—the pride and avarice 
of churchmen—the wild excesses of ambitious or fanatic sectarians, whicli 
followed in the train of Christianity, would, in his estimation, more than 
counterbalance any advantage to be derived from the new system. But the 
eye of Omniscience surveys this scene of confusion with the calm assurance 
of its eventually settling, by the silent operation of an irresistible power, 
into one of order and peace. Christianity arrested the progrt'ss of corrup¬ 
tion, and prevented the final subversion of the fabric which civilization, 
during the lapse of many ages, had with so much difficulty erected ; but in 
the execution of this important work, the passions of mankind were neces¬ 
sarily diverted from the long-accustomed into new, and consequently more 
revolting channels. Novel combinations, errors, and crimes, were tempo¬ 
rarily introduced, and seemed, on a hasty view, to justify the declamations 
of short-sighted cavillers ; but in the midst of the apparent misrule, civiliza¬ 
tion, under the protection of its divine auxiliary, enlarged its strides, and 
was rapidly advancing to that better and less equivocal state which could 
not fail triumphantly to vindicate the conduct of an overruling and ever- 
rigbteous Providence. 


Chapter VI. 

■ Wars in the Sixth Stage oJ' CivUi%ation. 

The sixth era opens with the reformation of some of the principal abuses 
of Christianity, or the first important attempt to cficct a permanent separa¬ 
tion of the true from the false religion. 'J'his attempt being the work of a 
minority, necessarily occasions contests and wars, the causes of which 
might all be traceable to the same spirit of bigotry which was their chief 
excitement in the preceding period, if the secular policy which at length 
became embarked in the dispute had not mingled with it a large portion of 
more selfish, and, perhaps in other respects, lest excusable elements. 

The danger of an eventual rela)>se into a state of barbarism might appear, 
on a cursory consideration, not to have finally ceased at the expiration of the 
fourth period. The disturbances of the following era were of so inveterate 
a description, as to leave, at the end of each paroxysm, an indelible impres¬ 
sion upon the human mind, and to prepare it fur the unqualified re-cstab- 
lishment of the old superstition. Christianity, less firmly supported by its 
own peculiar and surpassing merits, might indeed have justly appeared only 
to have sprung up for the purpose of protracting, through a few ages of suf¬ 
fering, the ultimate disunion of all society. 

But the true religion once effictually established, although by the over¬ 
powering weight of circumstances it might be temporarily depressed, never 
actually incurred the danger of durable obstruction. The Jleforination formed 
a point in its destined course at which it was inevitably sooner or later 
to arrive. Commenced in times of peculiar darkness, it was attended with 
much error and violence, which were of course wholly foreign to the object 
in pursuit, and were, indeed, the principal causes of the state of imperfec¬ 
tion in which the great work is to this hour presented to our view, but 
which imperfection, joined with our conviction of the divine foundation of 
the dispensation itself, affiords a sure presage of that further reformation— 
that final and effectual separation of the true from the remains of the false 
religion—which is destined to be accomplished in happier times. 

The reformation of religion, the more it was considered and discussed, 
was found to be a subject which branched out into many and wide rami- 
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fications. The true religion was discovered to be intimately blended with 
all the generous aifcctions of the heart} with the vindication of biuht in 
every department of life^ and the full possession of that inestimable pro¬ 
perty which alone can render existence desirable* In shorty it became 
more and more evident, that religious and dvil liberty are inseparably con« 
nected, and the struggle to secure the one necessarily involved the attempt 
to obtain the other. 

Thus the wars ,p£Jia sixth period are principally excited by that restless^ 
feverish spirit, whn^jllowafroin an impatient sense of injury^ and the eager, 
but imperfect, hope, (^ securing, by a resort to force, that redress which can 
only be the spontattiEPlia, fruit of a more virtuous andenliehtened age. They 
mainly consist of th;^,4cvpetate and, because accompanied by violence, the 
premature effi>rts of' smaller number to shake off the oppression of llio 
MANY ignorantly emp^ed in strengthening their own chains, as well as 

Ijboae to whom they are opposed, and of ministering to the tyranny and 
gratifications of a, very few. No doubt, the most enlightened 
iotid virtuous of the reformers of this age have often felt and deplored the 
inadequacy of their means, compared with the magnitude and importance 
of thetr respective undertakings; but the best men are sometimes the most 
immtient under the weight of those evils which associate, with their indi* 
vidual pangs, the degradation and miseries of society. The rage for re¬ 
sistance soon expands and rankles in minds of less purity; it at length 
becomes incapable of being restrained within reasonable bounds, and too 
frequently wastes itself in the most criminal excesses. 

We are very far from presuming to inculcate that the reformations 
achieved in the European coinmonVealth, during this period, in the great 
departments of religion and government, were deteriorated in value by the 
tragic events with which their history is unhappily connected. The sacri¬ 
fices made in the pursuit of a blessing of high intrinsic worth may not 
diminish its amount, however we may be called upon to lament the coat 
of its attainment. But it cannot be too strongly iinpressc<l upon the pulw 
lic mind, that a rash resort to arms is of all others the least likely to pro¬ 
mote the objects of reformation. This course inevitably leads to the per¬ 
petration of injustice'—rarely, if ever, to the ultimate good which it nro- 
poses to accomplish. The acquisitions in civil and religious liberty wnich 
exalt the annals of the sixth stage in the progress of civilisation, are chiefly 
attributable to the legitimate source of improvement—an accumulating 
store of experience, and the corresponding diminution of prejudice; while 
the wars which appeared as their inevitable attendants were the mere 
offspring of those turbulent and malignant passions, of which the uoitcil 
powers of reason and revelation had not yet accomplished the control. 

It is then to the further accumulation of experience, and the consequent 
further decay of prejudice, that we look for the still ^cater acquisitions of 
a future period ; while we expect, from the increased dominion of roasoit 
and religion over the evil passions, that those more valuable attainments 
will ultimately be found to be altogether unconnected with the ends of 
destructive war. This view of the subject cannot be too steadily brnie in 
mind; in a treatise of this nature, the line cannot be too striijly^drawn 
between the love of genuine libertv, in connection with the invahiablo 
blessings in the production of whicn liberty is the indispeiuable agent« 
and the depraved passion for libertine innovation ; because, among the nu* 
merous errors of a half-enlightened age, the opinion has too frequently 
prevailed, that the advocates for reform are necessarily the ptfrona of 
reckless anarchy, who ahn at the violent and mdiscriminate overtorow of 
all existing institutions. These two characters are in reality oofn|dately 
distinct; and what promotes the objects of the one, incvitaldy defeats those 
of the other. The oenuixe refoemeu is exclusively anxious, in 
the first place, for the improvement of the morals and RRLI«i 
oiON OF locEETY ; and he looks only to this source, and its peaceful re¬ 
sults, for the gradual extinction of sttch institutions, whatever they may 
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be, or however apparently sanctified by time and usage, which were founded 
on prejudice, and are couset^uently detrimental to the general prosperity. 

Our principal object in this chapter was to show that the wars undertaken 
in the second era, after the reception of Christianity are, for the most part, 
the result of a peculiar social position. On the one hand, tyranny, bigotry, 
ond ambition, availing themselves of the advantages afforded by the preju¬ 
dices which, in the course of ages, had fastened upon the public mind-—on 
other, the impatient efforts of a small but increa«i|^ number of enlight¬ 
ened individuals, to counteract so formidable a conspiracy against the peace 
and happiness of mankind : such are the opposite principles which, in mo¬ 
dern times, have most frequently brought the inbabita|^;K of the same, as 
well as those of detached countries, into collision with caeh other. 

This fact would have been self-evident, if all the oaiHoUB of ^ earth had 
inarched with an uniform step in the order of civiliaatiofi. But unequal as 
are their respective attainments, it sometimes happens, that the cauaea uf 
war incident to the several stages are all at once in activity; aud 
widely remote in the race of improvement nevertholesa frequently meet to¬ 
gether in hostile contact. This circumstance may occasionally involve the 
subject in some apparent intricacy ; but we believe that a discerning mind, 
after duly reflecting on the history of the most cultivated European commu¬ 
nities, from the age of Charles V. of Germany to the present day, will not 
hesitate to assign the ultimate cause of the greater part of the wars, whether 
{nsurrectional or national, of that period, to xhs cokflictiko^ interests 

OF SOVEREIGNS AND PEOPLE—OF CHURCHMEN AND RELIGION. 


Chapter P'lL ♦ 

Wars in ike ifeventh Siage^ 

So far as relates to the numerical quantity of the causes of war, our pre¬ 
ceding brief observations may be considered as having exhausted this part 
of our subject. No new grounds for contention can be adduced ; and the 
wars of future periods must therefore be the result of a combination of the 
circumstances we have already detailed. Their causes will continue to be 
thus complicated, only during the continuance of the existing variety in the 
course of civilization: when the whole human population shall have entered 
within the pale of the sixth stage, the single remaining ground of war will be 
the necessary vindication of the interests of civil and religious liberty ; and 
after the full attainment of this great object of political pursuit, (and atiaihcd 
it assuredly will be, although its possession Atay be unhappily deferred to 
a remote ^riod of time,) wars wilt absolutely cease, from the mere want of 
motive and excitement. As men move onward in the broad road from bar¬ 
barism to an exalted rank in civilization, they have, providentially, to strug¬ 
gle with impediments, respectively proportioned to tneir increasing attain¬ 
ments : at last, in their mature age, they are^allcd upon to contend with 
the giant enem^r, usurpation, smich, under the joint support of crime and 
prejudice, has, in the time of their infancy and adolescence, grown into ex¬ 
traordinary dimensions, and requires the exertion of their best energies (moral 
rather tl^n physical) to overthrow. 

Usttipation, tyranny, prejudice, are all susceptible of a gradatory scale: 
their existence is filled up with lingering hours of decline, as well as of 
ayowth. They may at one time be so overpoweringly and oppressively felt as 
inevitably to produce desperate and sanguinary resistance ; and, at another, 
have diminished into almqst imperceptible limits. These two extremes are 
‘ descriptive of their relations wim the sixth and seventh stages. They can 
only accompany the human population into the latter era in their mitigateid' 
state. They may then serve to keep alive the dyin^ embers of discord, and 
to infiame tpe other excitement^ to contention, arising out of t)ie unequal 
distribution of civilization over the habitable globe ; and thus protract, in 
times of extraordinary light, the term of tbe foulest stain of humanity* 

We are from these consideraUonalaugbt to regard, with an eye of jea« 
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lousy, those less obtrusive defects of government wbiqb arc generally sup¬ 
posed to be perfectly venial, and to oppose ourselves detenninately to the 
career of Error, even when she may attract our attention under her mildest 
or least repulsive character. No notion can be formed of a political abu8e» 
however insignificant its apparent magnitude, and whether it acts in dete¬ 
rioration of a tangible possession, or in violation only of the feelings of the 
mind, which is not inimical to public rights. It can be tolerated only upon 
a well-establish^ plea of temporary ex|^iency, never of durable use or ad* 
vantage. We shomd'^ven accustom ourselves to consider it as an enemy, 
whose existence can e^ly be permitted during the process of extricating it 
from its conneotioh 'with those institutions which are, with all justice, per* 
tnanently to endUlv. It is one of the numerous holds of despotism; and as 
such, a vestige of imperfect civilization, and, in its ultimate tendency, fatal 
to the repose of nations. No compromise, with a view of perpetuating its ex* 
istOnce, can be enters mto, if we sincerely wish to promote the happiness of 
Diankind, and accelerate the arrival of a superior era« « 

When We have brought ourselves thus to think of all defective institutions* 
#e obtain a clear view of the brilliant scene before us. Some time before the 
whole of the detached combiunities shall have passed out of the sixth stage, 
the practice of war will be kept alive solely in consequence of the existence 
of those impediments to perfect reformation. Hut left to a single combat^ 
with abuses already exceedingly weakened, and even partiadly subdued, 
through the general prevalence of knowledge and enlightened opinion, the 
victory cannot be doubtful, or long deferred. A purer system of political 
conduct and arrangement than any that has yet been exptirienced or attempt* 
ed, will finally and generally be introduced, and offer full scope for the de* 
velopment of those favourable results to which we shall have mare parti* 
«culafly to advert in the subsequent part of our work. 

^Fo be continued^) 
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Dante-^Infemo^ Canto 
•• lo comeodai Pocta, volaitierL* 


Poet,'* 1 said, ** with that unhappy 
pair 

I fain would speak, who move together 
there. 

And seem so light upon the wind to fly.'’ 

lie answer'd, When the blast shall bring 
them nigh, 

Call on them by their loves, and they 
shall bear.” 

8oon as that rolling whirlwind bore them 
near, 

1 rais'd my voice; “ Unhappy souls,” 1 
cried. 

Come speak with us, if speech be not 
denied.” 

As doves that seek their nests with parent 


care, 

On flattering piniona speed them through 
the av. 

So from that band of spirits did they* 

fiy» 

Cleaving their course along the sullen 
sky, 

So poWciw was the spell of that all- 
piteous cry. 


O spirit kind and gentle I” one did say. 
That through this darksome air pursucst 
thy way, % 

’Midst those who with thew blood the 
earth have stain'd,— 

Oh! were the Ruler of the skies our IHend, 
To Heaven, through thee, our tears and 
prayers should flow, 

For thou canst see, and, seeing, wesp our 
woe s 

Speak as thou wUt, and say what woaldst 
thou hear. 

And we will speak to thee, or lend an ear; 
Now while the roar of this infernal tda*t 
Sinks for a space In silence at the laaU 
My home of youth was by the ocaan 
side. 

Fast by the spot where Po'a dMeending 
tide 

Seeks, with its tributaiy vtUa, the sea. 
Love, who in gentle hearts delights to be. 
Fired with his subtle flame my ISuido's 
mind, 

Fcnr that fhir frame of fieri; 1 leCt he* 
hind-* 
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Love, whodemandsfromaUhisgentletrain 
That he who loves shall be belovM again. 
Woke in my heart that lasting fire^ whose 
Uoom 

Lives after death, and trhunphs o*er the 
tomb— • 

Love joinM us in one hapless death, but 
hell 

Awaits him by whose guilty hand we felt** 

The spirit ended, and as ceas’d the 
sound, 

1 bent my looks in sorrow to the ground. 
Til], at the last, my guide and master * 
cried. 

What thickest thou ?” ** O Poet!” 1 
replied, 

What thoughts too sweet, what warm 
desires, alas! 

Have brought these lovers to this mourn¬ 
ful pass? 

Thy woes with tears, Francesca, flU mine 
eyes, 

But, in the season of thy secret sighs, 
What first reveal'd the mutual feeling ? say, 
How burst the smother'd passion into 
day?” 

No greater grief there is," she' 
answer’d me. 

Than, in thedepthof preaentmisery, 

To think of what hath been—no 
more to be; 


But if thy friendly bosom long to know 

The source of all my pleasure, all my 
woe, 

I will unfold^the story to thine ears, 

And pour my tale of sorrow through my 
tears. 

One day, to wile the weary hour, we 
re^ 

How Lancelot ^aa ^y love o’ermas* 
tered ’. 

Alone we sat, susplcionless, apart; 

And as we read, the rushing blood 
would Stan 

Into our cheeks-^vi^ heard the beat¬ 
ing of the hdwrt; 

But when w^ read how such a lover 
there 

Prest his first kiss upon a lip so fiiir, * 

Then be whom nothing fnim my side 
shall sever, 

Bound to my fate for ever and for ever, 

Was vanquish’d at the lost, and tremt 
bling o'er, 

He kiss’d my mouth-^that day we read 
no more." 

She ceas’d; but as she told the mournful 
tale 

So loud that other spirit pour’d his wail, 

That at the piteous sight my senses fled; 

1 swoon’d, and sunk, and fell as falls ih^ 
dead. 


A BETENCE OF THE LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDIHBOAQH KEVIEW, 

ON MIRACLES. 

f ConiinuedJrom j/age 657. J 
To the Editor of the Edinburgh Magazdne. 

Sir, 

What, then, is the important conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 
premises ? It is this, that the Church, possessing the qualities before men¬ 
tioned, must necessarily be infallible in her doctrine. We have seen from 
flisaiah the covenant made with the Redeemer and his seed—we have seen 
our Saviour himself promise that he would build his Church upon a rock, 
that the gates of hell should not prevail against her, and^ that he would 
continue with her pastors all days, even to the end of the world, lie also 
promised to send them the Spirit of truth, that he might abide with them 
ever, and that the Holy Ghost, whom the Father was to sepd in his name, 
would teach them all things St. Paul accordingly denominates the Church 
** the pillar and ^ound of truth and he enforces this precept for the ob¬ 
servance of the faithful, Remember ypur prelates, who have spoken to you 
the word of God, whose faith follow ^ f* and he advises them not to be 
** led away wi^ various and strange doctrines Farther, we are ex]^resBly 
commanded by Christ himself to " hear the Church ^ a precept incon¬ 
sistent with the idea oi fallihilityt for if it were possible for the Church of 
Christ to fall into error, we woi:^ be no longer bound to hear her. But 
separatists and innovators, who go out of the Churdi, must necessarily adopt 
the prwosterouB and anti-Christian pretence, that the Church which Christ 
** purchased with his own blood —for which he delivered himself up that 

he mi^t make it glorious, holy, and without blemish 1,—that this Church, 

* Vir^I. 

1 Acts xiv. 16, 17, 86. = 1 Tim. lii. IS. 3 Heb. xiii. 7- * Ibid, ft, 

3 St. Malt. Rviii. 17, C Acts xk. 26. 7 EphiS. v. 2S, 27, 
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which he had promised to lead into all trutli, and to abide with for ever, had, 
notwithstanding, fallen into error ! But mark well the opinions of these men, 
and you will see how they are condemned by their own judgment. While 
they rail at the infallibility of the Church, and maintain that the Church 
has erred, they hold their own opinions as infallible, and set them up as the 
standards of orthodoxy. Thus," says Bossuet, the proceedings of our 
adversaries shew, that, on the subject of this supreme auUtority, without 
which no difficulty in religion can be determined, they agree with us ; and 
though, when th^ woutd shake offi the yoke, they denied that the faithful 
were bound by the ju^^ent of the Church, yet*the necessity of establish* 
ing order forced them "to acknowledge, in the end, what their drst under¬ 
takings h^ compelled them to deny The problem why there exist so 
many divisions among, Christians—why so many ** are learning, and never 
attaining to the * knowledge of the truth may appear strange to Protes¬ 
tants, but Catholics can see nothing singular in this. When the supremo 
authority of the Church in matters of faith was disclaimed, it required no 
extraordinary foresight to anticipate the endless variations in faitu which 
easued-^thoseyh^atjr which are not of the Spirit of truth, but of error. The 
cure for all these disorders is obvious. It was well observed by thS learned 
Dr C/hampney, about 200 years ago, that the reason why so many never 
arrive at the truth is, that ** they first seek to know what they sliould be¬ 
lieve, before they know, or seek to know, whom they should believe, or of 
whom they should learn their faith and belief 

• 1 now propose to offer a few remarks on the Chrutian rule of faith, as to 
which there' is a very marked difference between Catholics and Protestants. 
The Catholic rule of faith is the word of God written and unwfitit'7i, or 
scripture and (radition, as propounded and explained Inf the. Church, which, as 
Dr Milner observes, implies that we have a twofold rule or law, and that 
we have an interfireter or Judge to explain it, and to decide upon it in all 
doubtful points When our Saviour commissioned his AiKistles to ** teach 
all nations,” and promised to be present with them to ihc\ tid of the world, 

S I promise which necessarilv attached to their successors,) he did not leave 
icm any wt'itieii code of Christian doctrine and morality, nor did lie order 
them to compose a regular written system themselves, which should embrace 
every possible point. Some of the Apostles and Disciples have coiiimitted 
parts of their doctrines and precepts to writing, in the Cosnels and 5*^pist!eB 
which have come down to us, properly authenticated by tltc broad st^al of 
Church authority ; but these are all detached nieces, written without any 
design of forming, either separately or collectively, a complete body oi' faith 
and morality, and were written, moreover, on particular occasions, and were 
addressed either to individuals or to a particular body of persons. Besides, 
it does not appear that eight of the Apostles ever coinmiltcd any thing to 
writing for the use of the Churches which they established, but, like St. l^aul, 
they had their Timothies, who kept the charge committed by these Apos¬ 
tles to their trust, who held t£c form of sound words in faith, and who 
again commended the same to faithful men, able to teach others also. Thus 
Apostolical traditions, or the unwritten word, have always been bdd of 
equal authority by the Catholic Church with the written word; and how¬ 
ever lightly these traditions may be regarded by the generality of Brotes- 
tants, to these, and to these alone, as preserved by the Church, must iliey 
finally have recourse to instruct authenticity of the Soripturea of the 
New Testament, as weU as some of those doctrines and practices which are 
common to them and Catholics. To suppose, therefore, that these writings 
(divine and precious as they are) were to supersede the commission given 
by Christ to his Apostles ana their successors, to “ teach all nations, and 
of course to explain all divine truths, is foolish, and at variance with the 
practice of every age since the Christian era. But farther, the idea that the 
written word is the only rule of faith, is in direct opposition to the inspired 

* Past Instruc. ^ 9 Tim* iii- 7. 

3 Treatise on the Vocation of Bbhoig, &c. C. 1. % 2. ^ End of Relig. (.’ontrov. Let, X. 
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writings themselves. Thus St. Paul, ia the only Epistle he wrote to the 
Galatians, says, in reference to some new teachers, who endeavoured to per^* 
vert the gos^l which he bad oratht delivered to them, ** Though we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach a gos^l to you, besides that which we have 
preached to you, let him be anathema And he desires his beloved Ti-* 
mothy to keep‘that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding the profane 

novelties of woras and opposition of knowledge, falsely so called, which 
some professing, have errra concerning the faith Again, hold the 
form of sound words which tbpu hast heard of me, ittikith, and in the love 
which is in Christ desus. Keep the good things ooj^itted to thy trust by 
the Holy Ghost who dwelled in us ** And the things which thou hast 
heard o£ me before many the same commend wen^iahoekuU 

he able to teach others aho The sanie Apostle, in alluding to a revolt or 
defection from the Church, cautions the Thessalonutnt to " s^nd fast ehtd 
hold the TRADITIONS wkick thcif hadlearnedt whether BY woau or b§ kU 
epistle ^ a caution meant for all who wish to cmitend earnestly for 
faith once delivered to the saints 

Let us now hear the senthnents of the early fathers on Apostolical tradi* 
lions. The oldest authority next to that of the Apostles is that of St. Jg* 
natius. Bishop of Antioch, one of their disciples, who exhorted the Christ 
tians to shun all heresies, and to stick fast to the traditions of the Apos* 
ties 7." St. Irenaeus, the disciple of St. Ignatius, observes, that ** nothing is 
easier to those who seek for the truth, than to remark in every, Church the 
traditions which the Apostles have manifested to all the world ?.*' ** Sind^ 
it would be tedious to enumerate the succession of all the Churches, we ap* 
peal to the faith and traditUm of the greatest, most ancient, and best-known 
Church, that of Rome, founded by the Apostles Sts. Peter and Paul; for 
with this Church all others agree, in as much as in her is preserved the 
tradition which comes down from the Apostles Passing over the testi¬ 
monies of Tertul}ian and Origen let us see the opinions of two of the 
fathers of the fourth century: “ There are," says St. Basil, “ many doc¬ 
trines preserved atid preached in the Church, derived partly from written 
documents, partly from Apostolical tradition^ which have equally the same 
force in religion, and which no one contradicts who has the least knowledge 
of the Christian laws St. Epiphanius speaks to the same effbet: ** W^e 
must make use of tradition, for all things are not to be found in Scripturet 
the Apostles having delivered unto ns some things Ity writing, and other things 
bp tradition In the fifth century, St. John Chrysostom, in expounding 
2 Thess. ii. 14, says, Hence it is plain that the Apostles did not deliver 
to us every thing by their Epistles, but many things without writing* These 
are equally worthy of belief. Hence let us regard tbe tradition of the 
Church as the subj^t of our belief. Such and such a thing is a iradition, 
seek no farther Lastly, St. Augustin remarks, that there are many 
things which are observed bv the UniversaLChurch, which are justly held 
to have been delivered by toe Apostles, tfaou^ they are not written 
Lord Bolingbroke candidly confesses, that our arguments for tradition 
are sound. Writers of the Roman religion," observes < his Lordship, 
have sttempted to shew that the text of holy writ is, on many accounts, 

. insufficient to be the sole criterion of orthodoxy. 1 apprehend, too, that 
they have shewn it. Sure 1 am, that experience, from the first promulga¬ 
tion of Christianity to this hour, shews abundantly with how much ease 
and suc(^ra the mhst opposite, the most extraonRnary, nay, the most im- 
pious opinions and the most contradictory faiths, may be founded on the 
same text, and plausibly defended by the same authority 

I Gal. i. 8. » 1 Tim. vl- 20. ^ $ Tim. i. IS. ♦ Ibid. ii. 2. 

^ 2 Thcfls. fi. 14. e St. Jude S. 7 Ei»eb. Hht. cr 30. 

^ Advers. Hseres. L. iii. c. S. D |bSd. c. t. 

10 L. de praescrip. c. 21, 37. De Cor. Mil. c. 4. U Tract. 27, in e. 23, St. Matt. 

12 In Lib. de Spirit. Sanct. ts pe Hteres. 61. H In Epis^ ad Thest. 2. c. 2. 
Id De Bapu Cont. Donut. L, v. c, 25. i,«tter%pn the Useand Study of Htet« Lot. 5. 
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The Protestant rule of faith, if 1 understand it right, is almost tlie re« 
verse of the Catholic rule. It is this, that the written word of Ood alone, 
or the Bible, as understood by every person of sound mind, is the rule of 
faith* Such is the theory, but what is the practice f po any of the Sects 
or Churches which have separated from the Church of Home, or from one 
another, really allow individuals iu their respective cotnmunious openly 
to hold opinions contrary to their received tenets ? Nay, will they allow such 
liberty to any one of pastors ? By no means ; church, authority, (such 
as it is,) here interposes, and the obnoxious dramas are anathematized as 
unscriptural. Put the case of a minister of the Church of Scotland, la 
the exercise of his private judgment, becoming a^convert to the doctrine of 
the real presence, and enforcing it from the pulpit, would not the ecclcsias^ 
tieal courts dgpose him ? Yet such a sentence would not only be an in'- 
fringment of the rule above stated, but would be setting up a claim to 
infallibility on the part of the Church of Scotland, in the particular point 
at issue ; and if in one point, why not in all ? In fact, not one of the Pro¬ 
testant Churches act upon - the rule, and it is a mere pretence, got up to 
justify their separation from the Catholic Church* It is quite inconsistent 
with the design which our Saviour had in appointing pastors iii bis Church, 
to bring all to the unity of the faith, and expressly contrary to the declara¬ 
tion of St. Paul^ that ** no prophecy of Scripture is of private interpreta¬ 
tion.*’ 

But the true rule of faith has certain properties laid down in Scripture, 
which specially distinguish it. By reference to different parts of Scripture, 
and particularly to the 35th Chapter of Isaiah, in which he foretels the 
glory of Christ s kingdom, it appears, that the rule must be plain, compre* 
heuitive, and certain ; qualities excellently adapted to a revelation of mercy 
which all are bound to believe. 

Ijv/, The rule is plain, fitted for all capacities. If the written word alone 
were a rule, those who cannot read m^st be without any written rule at all; 
and this must have been the case with an imiuense minority of Christians, 
for 1400 years before the invention of printing, and even long after that im¬ 
portant era. But even to those who can read, and who try to interpret 
the written word themselves, it is not a plain rule, otherwise there would 
not bs BO many contradictory opinions about its sense. Besides, St. Valet 
says, that, in the Epistles of St. Paul there arc some things hard to l>e 
understood, wb^ch the unlearned and unstable wrest, as they Jo also the other 
Scriptures, to their own destruction How different is the Catholic rule, 
which excludes private interpretation, and removes that hardness of under¬ 
standing of which St. Peter speaks ! However illiterate a person may bo, by 
hearing the pastors of that Church which is in possession of the proinises, 
he will easily acquire a competent knowledge of his religious duties, of what 
he is to do and believe. They will suit their instructions to his capacity, will 
make what appeared to him hard to be understood plain and easy. Thus 
millions have been instructed in the Christian religion who had never learned 
to read, and it is thus that all Christians, learned and unlearned, have been 
instructed in their infancy. • 

The rule is comprehensive, embracing all revealed truths. Now the 
written word does not contain all these. Where, for instance, is the written 
authority to be found for dispensing with the observance of the seventh day 
of the week, and ordering the first any to be kept holy in its p1a<» ? What 
plain text of Scripture authorizes infant baptism ? And whete is the dis* 
^nsation to be found to eat blood, or things strangled, contrary to thecont* 
mand of the Holy Ghost? But the most important of all unwritten truths 
is the beliri* in the divine inspiration of the Scriptures themselves, a point 
which these vti^ugB themselves cannot prpve. 2'radiiion, however, here 
interposes, and we learn therefrom, with as great certainty as an^ written 
revealed truth, the abrogation of the seventh day, andthesuhstitutionof the 


^ t Pet. iii. 16. 
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first day in place of it, by proper authority ; the lawfulness of infant baptism ; 
and that the injunction to abstain from blood, and things strangle, was in¬ 
tended to be of a temp^ry nature. And it is by tradition, and tiwition alone^ 
that we know the divine inapiration of the Scriptures, the genuine from the 
spurious, and that tliey were written by the authors whose names they bear. 

ad/y. The rule of faith. If also cerra/n. What c^tainty is in private in¬ 
terpretation ? No certainty at all. On the contrary, it is clear to a demon¬ 
stration, from the innumerable divisions and conto^adfetions resulting from 
its practice, that it leads to uncertainty- What certainty can any person 
have that hie interpretation is right, when he findf ineb possessed of as much 
sense as himself, perhaps his superiors in learning, nmd other necessary 
qualifications, disagreeing with him ; and when be 'finds, moreover, that 
persons of the same opinion with himself often change their opinions, car¬ 
ried and tossed about with every wind of doctrine, always learning and 
never arriving at the knowledge of the truth ? In the Catholic Church, and 
among Catholics, however, things are difierently managed. ‘^The certainty/' 
says one of the ablest Catholic divines of modern times, who was originally 
a Protestant, ** of this rule appears chiefly from three considerations: Irf, 
From the nature of the rule itself; for this does not consist in the private 
opinion of a few particular persons, but in the unanintous doctrine of the great 
body of the pastors of the Church spread throughout the world. Now these 
pastors are exceedingly numerous; they are spread throughoutall nations, and 
they differTrom one another in their country, language, manners, government, 
and worldly interests, and even in their opinions about other matters of 
knowledge and learning. When, therefore, they all agree in giving us the 
same interpretation of Scripture, or in declaring to us any truth of religion, 
is it not infinitely more certain to follow their decision, than to trust our 
own private judgments in opposition to them f Would not a man be a fool 
to prefer his oyffn interpretation of the civil law of the land in opposition to 
the unanimous decision of the whol^body of judges and lawyers r Besides, 
does not such an unanimity, in so delicate a matter as religion, in which 
experience shews how jealous men commonly are of their own opinions, 
evidently shew the finger of God tube there? What but an over-ruling 
Providence could keep such multitudes of men united in religion, who so 
widely differ in every thing else? Among those who do not follow this rule 
we can scarce find two of the same opinion in every article, though of the 
same nation and language, yea, of the same family, which evidently 
shews the uncertainty of their rule. How is it possible, then, that such 
vast multitudes, so eyery way differing in all things else, should agree in every 
article of revealed truths, if the rule they follow were not perfectly secure r 
This will still further appear, if wc consider, Ud, The method they observe in 
declaring these truths ; for, when the pastors of the Church declare any ar¬ 
ticle of religion, they never give it as their own private opinion, or as what 
they believe in their own private judgment, but they all protest and de¬ 
clare, that what they teach their people is precisely the same, without ad¬ 
dition or diminution, which they received by tradition from their forefathers. 
Their predecessm, from whom they letltned these truths, declared the same 
thing, and pledged thrir salvation for the truth of their declaration ; every 
preceding generation did the same, till we arrive at the Apostles themselves ; 
assuring us, in all ages, that they hold it as a damnable sin to add or dimi¬ 
nish one single iota fl%m the faith once delivered to the Saints. Now it is 
manifest, that a body of people, faithfully observing this rule of tradition, 
can never vary, alter, or change any article of their religion; and there- 
forci that the uiith they hold at present is the selfsame that was held in all 
m^ding ages, and first taught by Christ and his Apprt |ii: i.^,>-But what ren¬ 
ders the certainty of this rale beyond all dispute is, charter of 

iofiiilibility promised by Christ to his Church, and laM ^own ill we plainest 
terms in the Holy Scriptures themselves. I dismiss fills subject with* 


1 Sincere Christian Instructor in the faith of Christ from the written word, by Dr Hay, 
» Chap. xi. Q. it. 
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quoting the authority of Dr VVlutaker, one of the opponents of liellarinin, 
and of Hooker, in support of the Catholic rule : “ When lielliiriiiiii («a)s tlu' 
former) states the question il)us, viz. W hether the Scriptures are in them¬ 
selves so clear and so nlairi, as, without interpretation^ to decide coutri^versieH 
of faith, he fights without any adversary, for in ihin we agree with him *.*’ 
Hooker obs.crves, that “ tlie Scriptuies eould not teaeh us the things of (tod, 
unless wo did credit men who have taught us that the words of Scripiuie 
did signify those things I was almost omitting a curious passage frtnn 
Luther, written by him two days before his death, pretty appiKsite to the pn - 
sent point: “ Let every man,’* says he, “ bear in inimi, that, to be able to 
understand the books of Holy Writ, he ought, during tlu* ^pa^'e of one hun- 
dred^years, to have governed tlie Church, assisted by the jirophets Klias, 
Eliseus, John the Baptist, (-hrist and his Apostles- Atlempi not to fathom 
this divine Eneid, but, prostrate in spirit, adore its wiftdmn. *rhiK is 
true, the IGth day of February 1546 ‘\** M’hatever may liavt- been his opi¬ 
nion in the outset of his career, he acted upon a very different principle ; 
but tcm}}ora innfaniur, et non mutamnr in iliis. 

This preliminary discussion was necessary, in consequence of the review¬ 
er’s assertion, that ** the religion of the Protestants is the leligioii of the 
Bible, while the religion of Roman Catholics is that of tradiinm and Pa¬ 
ganism, mixed up and blended artfully with revelation/* 'I'he religion ot 
the Protestants the religion of the Bible! Truly this is a ]mradox. I’he 
capricious and inconstant Cliillingworth was, 1 believe, llic inventor of this 
unmeaning expression. To make it ]iass for intclligihie, however, the n- 
viewer should have attempted to have given u definition of “ the religion 
of the Protestants;*’ but this w'ould have been no ordinary tusk, coiiipoM'd 
as it is of a mass of multifarious, cuutrudictory, and ehangeable opinions ; 
possessing no principle which can ever bring its various denominations to 
that unity of faith*’ for which Christ ajipointcd pastors in his Church ; but, 
on the contrary, foundocl on a principle winch contains fn itself tin* siitls 
of perpetual error, division, and sepaiafion. 'i'lie wmd of iiod (says a 
learned Protestant Bishop) does not consist in mere letters, whether wru- 
ten or printed, but in the true svnae of it, whieli no one eon heitiT inter¬ 
pret than the true (Church to which ('hrist committed tins sacred jdislge 
Another late celebrated Protestant Prelate thought the itut srnte of Scrip¬ 
ture so difficult to find out, that he confesses it safer lo (ell “ uhete iliey 
(the Christian doctrines) are contained, than trhal they are ’Phe cliHi- 
culty, therefore, being about the ituc sense*' of the Bib](‘, and Piolistaiits 
not admitting any living tribunal to tlcelare it but the diadU'tiei, whnli 
can give no judgment at all, it is evident that the exercibu of their bou'-iecl 
prerogative, to interpret the Scriptures as cacli hsteih,,can lead to no dtli- 
jiitive or sure result. 


“ As long as words a diUcrent sense will bear. 

And eucli may be hi» ow’n interpreter. 

Our airy faith will no foundation find. 

The word’s a weathercock for cv’ry wind 

But to descend to a few ]mrticulars, by w'ay of illustration. Some IV*»- 
trstants hold a real presence in the sacrament of tlic Lord’s Supper, while 
others maintain areal absence ; yet both dcnoininatioiiB are said to follow 
the religion of the Bible ! One branch of Protestantifiin contends that Epis¬ 
copacy is of divine institution, while other branches denounce it as ami- 
christian; the one, that Episcopal ordination is necessary to confer lawful 
mission ; the others, that it is not necessary at all. Yet all these denomina¬ 
tions are said to follow the religion of the Bible ! (Jne ilenondnation derdea 
the validity of infant baptism ; another repudiates baptism altogether; ano- 

* Whit, controv. 1. Q. 4. c- L ^ Kcclcs. Pob p. 116. 

^ See his life by Ullcnbergius of Lcipsig, and the boi>k titled Table Talk,’* pul»* 

lished shortly after his death. 

^ Wallon, Prolog, to his Polygloti, o. 5. ' 

5 Bp. Watson’s Cl'arge to hb Clergy in 1795. Dryden's Hind and Panther, Pmi L 
V O J . X V. ♦ i J • 
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ther rejects the mystery of the Trinity, and the doctrine of the divinity 
of our Saviour ; another maintains that hell is not eternal! Yet all these 
are said to follow the religion of the Bible!! Allow me now to ask the 
reviewer, if it be any part of the religion of the Bible to reject Apostolical 
traditions, the observance of which is so often enjoined by St* Paul \ to 
oppose the adthority of the Church, when we are commanded by Christ 
himself, to ** hear the Church;’* to believe that the Church of ('lirist has 
fallen into error, contrary to the Redeemer’s promise, that he would abide 
with her for ever, and that the gates of hell should not prevail against 
her; to reprobate the pious practice of fasting, when our Lord himself set 
the example, gave a rule for its observance, and mentioned, that when he 
should be taken away, his disciples would fast; to scofl^ at miracles, when 
our Saviour promised that these signs should follow them that believed ; to 
laugh at celibacy, so strongly recommended by St. Paul, and‘adopted by 
himself ; to reject the sacrament of extreme unction; or the last anointing 
mentioned by St. James ? Finally, if it be any part of the religion of the 
Bible to hold that every man and woman can understand it sufficiently, 
when we are warned that no prophecy of Scripture is of private interpre¬ 
tation, and that the unlearned and unstable wrest the Scriptures to their 
own destruction ? These are, however, only a Je 2 e of the points in which 
the Protestant religion, as it is called, is tiirectly opposed to Holy Writ, and 
yet this religion is pompously declared to be exclusively the religion of 
the Bible ! I ! 

Their Bibles cannot reconcile 

Parsons themselves, when once in broil. 

Or any else'fallen into WTath, 

About self found-out points ofjuith : 

For every one has leave to cite 

Texts to his fancy, wrong or rights 

And put what sense he pleases on 'em : 

This brought ten thousand sects among 'em. 

And rais'd up in all places preachers; 

Hammond and Kelt set up for teachers; 

Carlisle, and Bannister, and Glover 

Did each a different faith discover ; 

So Hacket, Arthington, and Brown, 

Had did^rent faiths, each man his own ; 

And so had Harrison and Barrow, 

And Snape and Wigston, Payn and Barlow : 

Another sort did more approve 

Of H- N.’s Family of Love 

Hume's, Paget’s, Giflbrd's Catechisms, 

Rent Protestancy into schisms ; 

And ev'ry leader had his sect 

Of disagreeing subjects packt; 

Yet to the Hible all pretended^ 

And wltat they held^ swore it defended 

• 

But, in truth, there never has been an error, however absurd, nor a tenet, 
however ^impious, from the days of Nestorius down to those of Joanna 
Southcote, and the blue-stocking gospellers of Lancashire, that has not been 
defended from text of Bible» It was from the Bible that Luther pretended 
to draw his fundament^ doctrine of imputed Justice^ to the utter exclusion 
of virtuous acts and goo<1 works—^and from it Calvin justified his impious 
tenets concerning free will and predestination. God,” says Luther, works 
the evil in us, as well as the good; the great perfection of faith consists in 
believing God to be just, although, by his own willg he neces^iiy renders us 
worthy of damnation^ so as to seem to take pleasure iM jhit0rments of the 
miserabk Again, “ Free will is any empty name f ana ^ jGod fore- 


1 Vide Cambden p. 453. ^ Ibid. p. 48. 3 Ward's England's Reformation, Canto HI. 

< Luth. Op. ed. Whitt. Tom. II. fol. 437. 
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saw that JuJas would be a traitor, Judas necrsMari!^ became a traitor, iior 
was it in his power to be otherwise ** Man’a will is like a horse: if 
God sit upon it, it goes as God would have it; if the devil ride it, it goes as 
the devil would have it: nor can the will choose its rider, but each of them 
strives w'hjcli shall get possession of it From this system of necessity, 
he argues thus, “ Let this be your rule in interpreting the Scriptures; 
wherever they command any good work, do ^ou understand that tAey ronniii 
i7, because you cannot perform it “ Unless faith be wiiAoti/tlie least 
good work it does not justify: it is not faiUi “ See how rich a Christian 
is, since be cannot lose his soul, do vdtat he wiit^ unless he refuse to believe: 
for no sin can damn him but unbelief This execrable system was after¬ 
wards refined upon by Amsdorf, a favourite disciple 0# Luther, whom he 
made Bishop of Nauburg ; and he actually wrote a book to shew that good 
works were not only unuectssar^ but hurtful to salvation, for which lie 
quotes his master's works “ God," says Calvin, “ requires nothing of 
US but faith ; he asks nothing of us, but that we believe ' Again, J do 
not hesitate to assert that the will of God makes all things necessary “ li is 
plainly wrong to seek for any other cause of damnation than the hidden coun¬ 
sels of God “ Men, by the free will of Gotl, without any demerit of their 
own, are predestinated to eternal death Yet these are the patriarchs of 
the lauded reformation, said to be chosen by God to reform his Church, and 
to promulgate the pure doctrines of Scripture and Christian morality I 1 
may now say with the illustrious Fenclon, when alluding to the Protestant 
rule of failh, that it is better to live witliout any law, than to have laws 
which all men are left to interpret, according to their several opinions and 
interests Let it not, however, be suppose<1, as is falsely said, that the 
Catholic Church, by inculcating the authority of Apostolical traditions, 
wishes to depreciate the value of those sacred records, of which she has 
been the careful and anxious preserver ; for her pastors have always made 
these their perpetual theme in their instructions to th^ir flocks, knowing 
well that ** all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness And 
by virtue of the sacred authority with which she has l)eeii invested, the 
Catholic Church, by the mouths of her pastors, has shewn how aJl Scripture 
is profitable for the ends mentioned by St. Paul Neither let it be ima- 


1 De Serv. Arbit. fol. 4G0. * ^ Tom. II. ^ Ibid, Tom. III. fob 174. 

^ Ihid, Tom. 1. fol. 361. a De Cap. Babyl. Tom. 11. fift. 74>. 

6 Brierley's Protest. Apol. p. 393. Mosheim's Pccics. Hist. Vol. Vf. 

7 Calv. in John vi. Rom. i. Gal. ii. H Instil. 1. iii. c. 23. o Ihld. 

19 Ibid. 11 Life of Archp. Fenelon, by liumsay. 2 Tim. iil. 16. 

Nothing is more common, now-a-days, than to speak and write a great deal about 
the Catholic Priesthood, as wishing to deprive the Laity of the use of the Bible, be> 
cause, forsooth, they object to its being a schooJ.book, and put into the hattds of ig¬ 
norant people without note or comment. Witness the spceclics at the meetings of 
the Bible Societies, their re)x>rts, and the numerous lying tracts which arc circuluted 
over the kingdom. There may be much piety, (misguided, ccrUilniy,) and /^'ul, (hut 
without knowledge,) in all this. fJovi'ever, to shew that the Cniholic Church is 
not hostile to the circulation of the Scriptures, 1 shall here insert a translation of a 
letter ftom Pope Pius VI. to the Archbishop of Florence, on his transliition of the Holy 
Bible into Italian, as prefixed to a Catholic edition of the New Testament, {irinted 
in this very city, in the year 1797, by that very correct ||rinter, Mr John Mour. 

“ Pope Pius i/u! Sixth- 

Beloved Son, health and Apostolical benediction. At a time that a vast 
number of bad l>ooks, which most grossly attack the Catholic religion, are circulated 
even among the unlearned, to the great destruction of souls, you judge exceedini^y 
well, that the jUthfiil should be excited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures t fhr 
these are the 'most dhundant sources which ought to be left open to every one* to 
draw from them purity of morals and of doctrine, to eradicate the errors which ere 
widely disseminated in these corrupt times. This you have seaoonably efiheted, 
as you declare, by publishing th'e Sacred VVritings in the language of your country, 
suitable to every one's capacity; cs|ieciaUy when you shew and set forth, that 
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gined, that, because we maintain that the Protestant religion is not and can¬ 
not be the religion of the Bible, we hold that no Protestants can be members 
of the true Church ; for our doctrine is, that as inviocihle iffnorance is no crime 
in those who sincerely desire to be in the true Church, and use their best 
endeavours to find it, they are thereby inUriorly united with her, and are 
memb^s of thu^'inystical body of Christ, though unfortunately not in com¬ 
munion exteriorly with the Church, and, in consequence, deprived of many 
important spirituaV^dvantages Who these are is known alone to the 
Beartiher of hearts* It will, I think, hardly be expected of me, that, after 
tlie explanations given, I should say much as to the remainder of the sen¬ 
tence already quoted, that ** the religion of the Roman Catholics is that of 
Tradiiiim and Pit^num, mixed up and blended artfully with revelation." 
As to tradition, the reviewer must nouf be aware, that revelation will al¬ 
ways be revelation, whether handed down traditionally or in the inspired 
writings, (and be it remembered, that our divine belief in thege is founded 
purely on the tradition of the Church;) and unless he can show, which he 
cannot do, that a//revelation is contained in the Sacred Writings, we must be 
allowed to follow ^he direction of St. Paul, and stick fast to the Apostolical 
traditions we have received. In fact, all the written New-l'estament revela¬ 
tion, (the Apocalypse excepted,) was promulgated orally, before any part of 
it was committed to writing. With regard, again, to Paganism being blend¬ 
ed with our religion, even the reviewer’s admirers will, I suspect, require 
something more than his mere ipse dixit to el^tablish his averment- Had 
he endeavoured to support it by any shew of reasoning or analogy, 1 could 
very easily have refuted him, though he had enlisted Dr Middleton’s letter 
from Rome into his service. 

Having now disposed of the reviewer’s induction, 1 need say very little 
as to the ** inclusion*’ to which he says it leads. “ and for which it was 
undertaken." The conclusion is, that these cures (performed by Prince 
Hohenlohe) are Jitft from Heaven, and therefore are no to the 

doctrines which they are said to establish and this conclusion Dr Doyle is 
challenged to overturn.' If this challenge shall ever reach Dr Doyle’s ears, 
and he shall'be made acquainted with the ^atuitous assumptions and false 
hypothesis on which the reviewer’s Conclusion is founded, most assuredly 
the learned Bishop will not require the aid of Erasmus on Folly, (a book he 
sometimes peruses,) to excite his risibility. What must Dr Doyle think 
of the following specimen of logical deduction ? “ If we (the reviewer) can¬ 
not believe ifcis, (the mass, and that the Church of Rome is the only 
true Church, &c.) if no rational being can believe it who has not been edu¬ 
cated in all the errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome, then wc 
have a complete demonstration, as clear and perfect as the moral chai-acier of 
God can make it, (hat these cures are 7iot from jffeauen /” Dr Johnson, in his 
anxiety to do justice to the sincerity of Dryden’s conversion to the Catholic 
faith, observes, perhaps partly with reference to himself, that if men of 


you have added explanatory notes, which, being extracted from the holy fathers, 
preclude every possible danger of abuse. Thus you have not swerved, either from the 
laws of the congregation of the index, or from the constitution published on this sub¬ 
ject by Benedict XIV., that If^ortal Pope, our predecessor in the pontificate, and, 
formerly, whwj we held a place near his person, our excellent master in ecdesiastical 
learning; circumstances which ysmention as honourable to us. 

We therefore applaud your eminent learning, joined with your extraord inn ry 
piety, and we return you due acknowledgments for the books which you have 
transmitted to os, and which, when convenient, we will read over. In the mean 
time, as a token of our pontifical benevolence, receive our ApfiStoUoal benedictioh, 
which to you, beloved Son, we veiy a^ctionatcly impart. on the 

calends of April 1778, the fourth year of ote Pontificate. - ^ 

To our bebwed Son^ 1 (Signed) PBTi.l#duovaHici, 

Anthony Martina, at Turin. { Latin Secretary.” 

I Epist. od Episc. Don. BeUarmin Controv. Tom. 11. L. HI. c. 66. Catechism of 
the Counsel of Trent. Part I. on the 6th art. of d>e creed, g 8. 
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argum^t and study can find such difficulties or sucli motives as may cither 
unite them to the Church of Rome or detain them in unccrtaiuty« there can 
be no wonder that a man, who perhaps never inquired why he was a Pro^ 
testant should, by an artful and experienced disputant^ be made a Papist, 
overborne by the sudden violence of new and unexpected arguments 
The rapid improvements in chemistry can have scarcely kept nUce with the 
progress made in theology since the days of Dr Johnson ; ana the Doctor's 
“ men of argument and study" must now he considered to have been almost 
destitute of rationality, and their difficulties and motives ffiust be cast into 
deep shade, or vanish altogetlier, before the resplendent theological intellect 
of the reviewer! 

In the course of his analysis of my letter, the reviewer, with reference to 
the different systems of miracles adopted by I’rotestant writers, observes, 
that, 1 forget to remark, that these systems are the were ophiiona of their 
respective authors, and bind not the Protestant world to them.” Of this I 
was fully aware, and my object in noticing these discordant systems was, 
to shew the absurdity of them all, in attempting to limit to any particular 
period the exercise of miraculous powers, contrary to a divine unhittifeU 
promise. But the reviewer seems to doubt whether ray extracts from these 
authors “are correctly and honestly given," and even “ .v/row^(i/suspects the 
concluding sentence on presumptive evidence to be apocryphal,” because he 
has not the works of these authors at hand !” Here is charity indeed I 
No matter, however; let Dr Middleton and others say what they please, 
“ the truth of the Protestant religion, any more than the truth of the Bible 
itself,” would not be afl:ected,'“ although miracles continued to this hour.” 
Really the truth of the Bible, so far from being afiheted by miracles, would 
be thereby even farther corroborated ; but if miracles, which have been just¬ 
ly denominated by Paley, Grotius, and the other learned advocates of reve¬ 
lation, the criterion of truth, are confined to, or have been continued In the 
Catholic Church exefusiveh/, how can it for a moment be *inaintained that 
the Protestant religion is not affected by such extraordinary manifestations 
of Providence against it ? 

The reviewer skilfully evades discussion on the ftresum/iiive evidence in 
favour of a continuation of miraculous ix>wer8 in the Church, the arguments 
fur which are too strong to be rebutted. But conceiving the pttAftitft evu 
dcncc more vulnerable, he attacks it, by calling in question its autlicjiticity; 
and, lest his arguments should fail to produce conviction of themselves, he 
resorts to sarcasm and raillery, the usual expedients uf^hose who support a 
bad cause. The positive evidence, the reviewer maintains, is not entitled 
to any ffreat degree of credibility,” because it “ is drawn frotn Catholic- 
Church historians chiefiy*' Silly reasoning indeed ! The iniraclcB 1 have 
alluded to are not to be believed, because they are not attested by the en(*- 
mies of the church, or by Pagan authors, but are related by Christian his¬ 
torians !! An infidel might, with equal shew of reason, argue against the 
credibility of the miracles of the New Testament, because the genuinoiteMS 
of the books in which they are related is authenticated by Christians | Tlie 
credibility of the Church liiatorians is well supported by the incrtduious 
Middleton. He observes, “ as far as Church nistoriatia can illustrate or 
throw light upon any thing, there is not a single mint in all history so con¬ 
stantly, explicitly, and unanimously affirmed by nunn all, as the continiuil 
succession of those powers through all ages, fiwi the earliest father that first 
mentions them, down to the time of the ll^forn^ation; which same success 
sion is still farther deduced by OT Tm most eminent ciiahac- 

TEH, Foa THEiB rjtOBXTY, LEARNING, AND DioNXTY in the Iloman Church 
to this very day* So that the only doubt that can remain with «.v is, whether 
the Church hisb^tians are to be trusted or not ? for any credit be dne to 
them in the prdjmi ease, it must reach either to ail or to none ; because ike 
reason of Mieving^ them in any one age, will be found to he of equal force in 


1 But be knew well why he was a Catholic. See his Hind and Panther* 

* Life of Diyden* 
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alt t so far as it dupends on the characters of the persons aUesting, or the nature 
of the things attested As the, basis of his exaniiiiation of the positive evi¬ 

dence^ the reviewer adopts the rule, or invariable inaxirn," of Mosheini, (an 
historian too metaphysical and fanciful to be much relied uponj) that no 
events are to be esteemed miraculous which may be rationally attributed to 
natural causes, and accounted for by a recourse to the ordinal y dispensations 
of Providenctf." And he observes, that this rule, “ if observed and acted 
upon in the case of Mrs Stewart and Miss Lalor, (why not in those of Misses 
O'Connor and Dowell too ?) would have spared the discussion of this 
question now, and saved Drs Murray and Doyle the blush of conscious 
snatne/' Yet, strange to tell, it was by observing this very rule, that not 
only these Dignitaries, but all who have concurred with them in opinion, 
have inferred the miraculousness of the cures; but this conclusion, that an 
incurable disease cannot be cured by natural causes, the learned reviewer de¬ 
nounces, in the outset of his speculations, as unwarranted, on the principles 
of fair reasoning, analogy,* and experience !’* 

Without questioning the accuracy of Mosheiin's rule, (for it by 

no means follows that wary event which may be attributed to natural causes 
is the result of these causes, or of the ordinary dispensations of Providence,) 
1 beg to differ toto ccelo from the reviewer in his application of the rule. 
Dr Cheyne, whose private opinion on miracles is not known, thinks that 
there was not any thing miraculous in the change which took place in Mrs 
Stewart’s health, '' and that her case can, to his entire satisfaction, be ac¬ 
counted for on natural principles." This single opinion of Dr Cheyne is 
said to be “ quite decisive;" of what, to be sure, the reviewer does not say ; 
but be it observed, that this decisive** opinion affects the case of Mrs 
Stewart alone, and the caw of Miss Dowell was pronounced incurable by 
the late Dr Bailie, Sir Henry Halford, Drs Mills, Crampton, and Cheyne. 
Again, with regard to Mrs Stewart’s case, it is clearly proved by certificates 
of different medioal practitioners, and from the sworn testimony of re¬ 
spectable persons, that Mrs Stewart had laboured under an apoplectic 
tendency, and long-continued paralytic disorder, by which she was confined 
to bed for better than six months, and on the 3lst July was speechless, and 
declared to be dying by her physicians ; yet, contrary to the opinions of the 
most eminent men of the different periods above quoted, she declares her¬ 
self suddenly free from palsy on the following day, August 1st, enjoying the 
power of motion, and ai? her lost faculties. Limited indeed must the un¬ 
derstanding of the man be, and unacquainted with the laws and operations 
of Nature, who could suppose, that in one short day such abolition of bodi¬ 
ly power could be restored, and that such pristine vigour and strength could 
be established, as to fit the body for the exertion of the many functions 
which health required V The able writer from whom 1 have borrowed 
this extract observes, that it is really a curious consideration, how, at a 
certain hour, appointed at the distance ,of many hundred miles, and on 
a future day, at least one month distant, that those three incurable cases 
should be suddenly restored to health, contrary to the humanly appointed 
fixed principles of Nature. But this has been ascribed to the force of ima¬ 
gination. Ridiculous assertion I Can man suddenly renew such destruction 
of bodily power by the forc^ of imagination ? Can he remodel the most trivial 
complaint to which he is liable by thought? If he can, how comes disease? 
Imperfect indeed would the human body be, if we could remove and meta¬ 
morphose it at pleasure. But the idea is an outrage on common sense 
Here it may not be amiss to notice the different opinions of Protestants re¬ 
garding these cures, which seem destined to destroy each other by their con¬ 
trariety. The more general opinion is, that no cures h^e been effected at 
all, which the reviewer, on weighing the evidence justly re¬ 

probates as an absurdity. Another, of which the revievwhl^e champion, (1 


® Def. by J K. L. App, Note A. p. U6. 
^Ibid, p. 118. 


1 Introd. to Free Enquiry, p; 14. 
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should have said the invenlorj) admits the cures, but does not consider them 
as supernatural, though wonderful. And a thii^ opinion, which has been 
adopted by the sceptical sons of ^sculapius, attributes the cures to the vis 
vicdicatrix naiuraB^ or the operation of the mind upon the body, through ihu 
medium of the nerves. The two first systems have been already rendered hors 
de combat, and the last is thus happily ridiculed and refuted by K. L. 
“ Oh, happy nerves ! Were Erasmus now living, he would not select folly 
as a theme for praise, and pass by the unspeakable and iiicomprehensible 
beauty and convenience of the nervous system. This systenti which can kUt 
and cure with equal facility, or administer relief to the dumb and hypo* 
chondriac,—wliich can rescue life from the grasp of apoplexy, and say to 
him or her who has been bowed down with indrmity for years, * Take up 
thy bed, and walk I' le medicin malgre lui of Molicre was unacquaiiiU^d 
with it, or bleeding and hot water would not have been his only Bt>ecit]C8. 
Exquisite system, and, like the mines of Potosi, as yet not half explored ! 
Why were you not familiar with Hippocrates and Galen, or tlic incanta¬ 
tions by which you could be regularly excited to do your works of mercy 
taught or sung in the days of Homer and Euripides ? The batteries of your 
moral galvanism have hitherto been unknown to us, and we pineil and died, 
like our fathers, whilst you were in the midst of us, always ready, if only 
conjured by a rightful spell, to minister relief. We have at length, how¬ 
ever, discovered the recesses where you sleep ; we shall often have recourse 
to you: we will make you queen of all chronic diseases, and proclaim you 
the Deity of the lame and blind—of the deaf and dumb! All this we pro¬ 
mise you, provided you abandon those silly Papists, or not confine your fa¬ 
vours to them alone. My correspondent will excuse this trifling; * Ridenicm 
dicerc verum quid vetat 

Leaving the case of the ** paralytic Nun,” the only one he has vainly 
endeavoured to overthrow, the reviewer, after admitting the miraculous 
events which took place when the apostate Julian attem{»ed to rebuild the 
temple of Jerusalem, proceeds to consider the other instances of miracles 1 
have adduced. The first is, that of the wild beasts being testraiticd by a di¬ 
vine power from touching the martyrs destined to be devoured by them. 
These phenomena” the reviewer admits, but he rejects the idea of any 
miraculous interposition, and that on the authority of three modern Protes¬ 
tant authors, who had nothing to oppose to the naked facts, as attested by 
undoubted historians, but their own conjectures ; and who might, with al¬ 
most equal propriety, have called in question the miraculous preservation of 
Daniel among the lions. 

The reviewer also admits the amazing instance of the Catholics In the 
fifth century retaining their speech after their tongues had been cut out; 

a fact,” he observes, ** which has been supported b^ the testimony of wit¬ 
nesses the most credible and respectable.” The reviewer would fain think 
the event natural; yet as we,*' he observes, ** do not think it as easy to 
speak without, ad with a tongue, we are ready to admit it wonderful'* But it 
seems the admission of this miraculous event in the persona of Catholics, for 
holding the true faith in opposition to the Arian heresy, benefits not the 
letter-writer's theory with respect to the continuation of miracles in the 
Church, for it was done without the instrumentality of man, or any of the 
members of the Romish Church.” Does the reviewer really mean to say, 
that miracles wrought upon the members of the Church is no proof that 
miracles continue in the Church, because they have been accomplished with¬ 
out the instrumentality of man ? The miraculousness even of this event, he 
observes, has been disputed, however, as two of those who suffered could 
not speak at all, which led to the conclusion that the tongues of those who 
retained the use oi apeech had not been rooted out altogether, but that a 
small part of that tnuscle had remained. But how stands the fact? St. 
Victor says, that the order “ to cut out their tongues to the roots, and to 
chop off tneir right hands,” was executed ^ ; and ^neas of Gaza testifies, 
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-that he examined the matter with his own eyes, and “saw that their 
tongues were entirely cut away, root and oil Procopius, who hod also 
Been these confessors, and St. Gregory the Great, who both attest this won¬ 
derful event, say, that the two who lost the faculty of speaking did r-etain 
their speech, after their tongues had been cut out, along with the rest, but 
having fallen into certain immoraliiies, they lost the use of speech, in pun¬ 
ishment, as was supposed, of their crimes. 

Having no means of rebutting the evidence udduced for the cure of the 
= blind man, antf the/estoration of three bodies to life, by the bones of St. 
Stephen, the reviewer attempts to wield those weapons of ridicule which an 
infidel would employ against the miracles mentioned in the Acts, wrought by 
means of the aprons and handkerchiefs of St. Paul. To match these miracles, 
the reviewer, by way of digression, relates a fabulous story about St. Jerora s 
ghost, taken from a forg^ JErpistle of * * St. Cyril, which he/following the 
misrepresentations of fraudulent authors, states was got up, among others, 
" to encrease the wealth and power of the Clergy." This clumsy story was 
detected, but by whom? By Catholics. “ Yet,” observes the reviewer, 
“ Catholics bcHcve it ntoertheless. If it was not truty they said */ should 
hauc been true ; they had onhf to believe U, and all was well enough ! Being 
desirous to spare the reviewer the “ blush of conscious shame, I shall not 
urge him to prove the truth of this assertion ; for I am willing to suppose 
him one of those writers who thoughtlessly borrow this and similar false¬ 
hoods from their predecessors, in the work of misrepresentation and abuse ; 
and who, having acquired their antipathies by a sort of inheritance, insen¬ 
sibly allow their prejudices to warp their understanding, without consider¬ 
ing the folly and credulity to which they lead. Of a piece with the^ story 
about St. Jeroin are those of Constantinus Turritanus, and Bishop 1 heo- 
bald, of all which 1 shall leave the reviewer undisturbed possession. It 
these are the results of his favourite study," far be it from me to detract 
from the value of the acquisition. 

But the testimonies of those great lights of Christianity, Sts. Ambrose 
and Augustine,'who relate the miracles last mentioned, seem to be ques¬ 
tioned ; as the former wanted solidity, accuracy, and shrewd observation, 
and the latter has involved himself in the most extraordinary contradic¬ 
tions." For me to attempt to become the defender of such men would be 
presumptuous indeed. Their zeal in the cause of truth, and the sanctity ol 
their lives, have been embalmed in the page of history, and every passing 
age has added fresh and unfading lustre to their memories. Of St. Ambrose, 
a minister of our National Church thus expresses himself: *"St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, who died in the year 397, and to whom Spottiswood com¬ 
pares Mr Brskine of Dun, was a person of noble birth, and received a most 
pious education. In the first part of his life he was Governor of a province 
in Italy, in which he acquired great fame, for his justice and mwleration. 
After he became Bishop of Milan, he bade adieu to all secular afikirs, and 
devoted himself wholly to the pastoral duties of his office. He spoke to 
Princes with courage, but also with prudence and moderation. He was firm 
in the defence of the doctrine of Christ, against the persons who had deviated 
from it; and such was the sweetness of his natural temper, and the honied 
or agreeable manner of his eloquence, that the name of the * Mellifluous 
Doctor* has by some been-poitferred upon him The reviewer remarks, 
that " were we to quote due'fiather sooner than another, against miracles, 
aher the first preaching of tlte gospel, it would be their champion St. Austin 
and to estab&h his ** extraordinary contradictions," the reviewer quotes 
two passages from the Saint's book De ret-a Jte/rffioafi, to instruct that St. 
Augustine thought that miracles were no longer and with an air 

of triumph, tlm reviewer asks me to reconcile with the 

narratives of the alleged virtues of tjhese relics." afraid, not¬ 

withstanding the reviewer's acquaintance with the hntorians and others 
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the letter-writer adduces,** the memorable passage io the Saints* Book 
of Retractations, in which he himself reconciles the point, tiaa escaped the 
reviewer s observation : “ What 1 also said, that those miracles were not al¬ 
lowed to continue in our times, lest the soul should always seek after things 
visible, and mankind should wax cold by their frequency, who had been iu- 
flamed by their novelty, is certainly true. For when hatub arc laid on the 
baptized, they do not receive the Holy Ghost now, in such a manner as to 
speak with the tongues of all nations ; nor are the sick now cured by the 
shadow of Christ's preachers as they pass by them, and odiers such as dnase, 
which, it is manifest, did afterwards cease : Eut ivkat I said, f\s not so to inf 
understood as if no miracles are believed io be performed now in the name tf 
Christ: for 1 myself, when I wrote that very book, fj}e Vera Hehf*ionct) 
knew that a blind man had received his sight in the cUy of Milan, at the 
bodies of the Milanese martyrs, and several others besides; nay, such nuiu- 
bers are performed in these our days, that 1 neither can know tliein all, nor, 
though I knew them, could I enumerate them 
The miracles of St. Augustine of Canterbury are next alluded to, and 
dismissed, by asking how wc can believe St. Augustine, when we set him 
working miracles to convince the Britons that for cousins-gerinan to marry 
is a sin, and that those who did so would have no cliildren, when the whole 
Jewish nation, he must have known, sprung from that connection ?*’ But is 
it true that St. Augustine wrought miracles for the absurd ]mrpoBe statiil 
by the reviewer ? By no means ; for all his miracles, with the exception of 
one, related to have taken place in presence of the British Bii^hops, were 
wrought to convince the Pagan Anfclo^Saxons of the truth of the Idiristian 
religion. Neither does the exception support the reviewer's averment. In¬ 
deed there is not a vestige of evidence to instruct that St. Augustine held 
the opinion, which all experience contradicts, that no issue could ensue from 
the marriage of cousins-german, nor is there any proof that an^ churchman 
or layman ever held such an opinion, if wc except the^oubtful case to be 
immediately noticed. The Church has indeed always reprobated marriages 
within certain degrees of kindred as unnatural extending the prohibition 
to the fourth degree; but she has been in the practice, when good reasons 
existed for it, of dispensing with the prohibition in the third and fourth de¬ 
grees ; but very rarely, and not without the strongest grounds in the second. 
Cousins-german, by the Canon law, which the Church follows, stand in the 
second degree, but in the fourth, according to the Roman law. With re¬ 
gard to the opinion attributed fo St. Augustine, 1 find, on consulting Ve¬ 
nerable Bede that St. Augustine proposed certain interrogatories to Ivre- 


^ Item quod dizi. Nec miracula Uta in nostris temporibils durare perinissa »!unt, 
ne anlma semper vIsibiUa queereret, et eonun consuetudinc frigctfccret genus humu- 
num« quorum novitate fia^vit. Verum est quidem: non eniin nunc usque cum 
manuB imponltur baptizatis, sic accipiunt Spiritum Sanctum ut loquantur liiiguiH 
omnium gentium : aut nunc usque ad mnbram transeuntium pra*dicatorum Christi 
sanantur infirm!, et si qua talia tunc facta sunt qute postea cessasse manifestum cst. 
Sed non sic accepiendum est, quod dixi, ut nunc in Christ! nomine fieri miracula 
nulla creduitur. Kam ego ipse, quondo istum i|i6um Ubrum scri|>8ii ad Mcdioluiu 
ensium corpora martyrum, in eadem civitate CACum lUuminatuin fuisse jutn nove. 
ram, et alia nonnnlla, qualia tun multa etiam Ulis temporibus fiunt, ut nuc omnia 
cognosccre, nec ea qus cogot^cimus enumerare pospimus. [d» /• Hetrac^ C» riil. 

2 Montesquieu, in treating of the prohibition of marriage between relations, cunsU 
ders it extremely delicate tu fix exactly the poll^ at whkh the laws of nature stop, 
and where the civil laws beginand he attributes the {Kofaibition of marriage lie* 
tween cousins^^ennaD to the same causes which led to the pccfiilbition against ncarei 
relations. neBa fiainciples are so strong and so natural, that they have had their 
influence alinqilfc all over the earth, independently of any communication. It woa 
not the Romans vriio taught the inhabitants of Formosa that the marriage of Ida- 
tions of the faetth degree (cousins-german) w'as incestuous: it was not the Ro^ 
mans that communicated this sentiment to the Arabs: it was not they who taught 
it to the inhabitants of the Maldivian islands.*’ Sjdiii tf Lavs^ VoL //. U, 44 ti. 
Chap, 14. ^ L. I. c. 97. 
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gory the Great, one of which was, Within what degrees of kindred Christians 
might inarr^ ? and the Pope, with reference to the marriages of consins-ger- 
man, says, in answer, that ‘‘ experience shews that no children are born of 
them an opinion bo singular, that some have supposed this answer an 
interpolation or forgery; and E^pin says, that it must be confessed, that 
some of the answers are extraordinary enough t/’ But as it is quoted by 
Bede, and as Pope Zachary referred to the answer in a council held in 7-t3, 
the authenticity of it' seems to be rather established. 

The miracles of St. Bernard, it seems, are not to be believed, on account 
of his conduct in the Holy War, and the want of success which attended 
the Christian arms in the Second Crusade. The enemies of the Saint, in his 
own times, did not hesitate to reproach him with its failure ; but he satis¬ 
factorily defended himself, in his address to Pope Eugenius 111. Sed di- 
cunt forsitan isti: unde scimus quod a Domino serrno egressus sit ? Qua; 
signs tu facia ut credamus tibi ? Non est quod ad ista''ipse respondeam : par- 
ceiidura verecundia; meee: responde tu pro me et pro te ipse, secundum ea 
qufle vidiati et audisti 

The miracles of St. Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies, not being liable to 
the same objections as those urged against the miracles of Sts. Augustine 
and Bernard, the reviewer passes them without particular remark, and he 
even condescends not to hinder any body to believe them who will, though 
he ** must admire their credulity.” These credulous persons, if assured 
that the reviewer had examined the evidence for these miracles rationally, 
and without prejudice, would, 1 am sure, feel greater admiration at his 
credulity. It is no exaggeration to say, that this Apostolic man converted 
more heathens in one year than all the Protestant Missionaries have done 
since the commencement of their labours. Mr Hackluyt, a minister of the 
Church of England, thus speaks of him ; ** That godly Professor, and 

painful Doctor of Che Indian nation, in matters concerning religion, Francis 
Xavier, after great labours, injuries, and calamities, suffered with much pu-< 
tience, departra, indued with all spiritual blessings, out of this life, A. D. 
1552, after that many thousands were by him brought to the knowledge of 
Christ He a^in says, of this holy man, his particular virtues and 
wonderful works, all the latter histories of Indian regions are full 
Babileus, in his Indian History, and Monsieur Tavernier, in his Kccucil, 
(both Protestants,) concur with Hackluyt in the above eulogium. Grotius 
must undoubtedly have had the miracles of St. Xavier in view, in arguing 
for a continuation of miracles. ** As the latter ages, also, are full of testi¬ 
monies of the same thing, I do not know by what reason some are moved to 
restrain that gift (of miracles) to the first ages only. Wherefore, if any 
one would even preach Christ, in a manner agreeable to him, (mark this,) 
to nations that know him not, I make no doubt but the force of the promise 
would still remain.” Vide St, Mark xvi., 17 and 18. 

By the aid of a few quotations from Mosheim and bis own fancy, the 
reviewer easily resolves the problem proposed by St. Jerom to Vigilantius, 
but in a way which Vigilantius, 1 am sure, would never have thought of. 
** The priesthood of those days” stand, however, acquitted in the mind of 
every impartial person, of the foul charge made against them; and their suc¬ 
cessors have learned not to repine at the reproaches of their enemies; for if 
the goodman of the house has been called Beelzebub, what treatment can 
those of his household expect ? That the desire of gain may have induced 
criifty knaves to attempt to pass oft false relics as genuipe, 1 do not mean to 
dispute ; but whether they succeeded, 1 cannot well know, till I am better 
acquainted with the facts than those historians who say so* When they 
considered the wondeiful efficacy of the bones of Elisba io ri||itoring the 
dead to life, the cures performed by the applications of aprote and hand¬ 
kerchiefs which had touched the body of St. Paul, and me no fesa miracu- 
ous, well-attested events which had happened by the use of; the relics of 

1 Vol. V., Art. St. Greg. ^ De Consid. L. ii. c* 1. 

3 Principal Navigations, PartVol. II., 81. ^ Ibid. 
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other Saints^ it was no wonder indeed that the Christians of the early ages# 
in the fervour of their piety, should become desirous of possessing tlie pr4^- 
cious remains of holy men. The reviewer will require better authority 
than that of Mosheim to make good his assertion ; but the fact is, that it 
was only in the sixteenth century, when calumny and misrepresentation be¬ 
came the order of the day, that the falsehood was invented of the FricsUioud 
nourishing and fomenting this rage for relies, for ** the prospect of gain, 
and the ambitious desire of being reverenced by the multitude.*' Though 
apparently no admirer of relies, the reviewer, if he be an antiquary, would, 

1 prcsniiie, be as anxious as 1 would be to get hold of a handkerchief which 
had been used by St. Paul. He perhaps would keep it as a curiosity^ to 
exhibit it occasionally to the Monkbarns' brotherhood, as he would Ktvp 
the original manuscript of Luther’s conference with the Devil, or the li¬ 
cense which he and his reforming companions granted to the Landgrave of 
Hesse ; but 1 would hold it as a sacred relic, destined, perhaps, again to he 
the means of miraculous cures. 

To meet the force of the testimony in favour of miradcs, the reviewer 
says, that, by adopting my method, and believing e^xry tiling for gus|Hd 
that he finds stated by Historians and Fathers,” he ** could make out a 
much stronger case for the existence of witchcraftand that he would 
" be able to prove it from the history of the Jews and Christiuiis,” records 
of the Justiciary Tribunals, judicial confessions, &c. &c. Now, it was no 
part of my plea to believe “ every thing for gospeV* that has been slated by 
Historians and Fathers ; but what 1 maintained was, that as tlie whole 
history of the Jewish nation was illustrated by a succession of miracles and 
miraculous powers,—that as Christianity was establisbeil by means of mira¬ 
cles,—that as its Divine Founder had promised to invest his followers with 
miraculous powers, without any limitation as to time,—and that as iiwfacis of 
a continuation of miraculous powers had been attested unanimously by the 
Fathers and Historians, who had either been witnesses tliemselvea of the 
facts they relate, or had received them from undoubted authority, and that 
as these Fathers and Historians were men of undoubted probity, the con¬ 
tinuation of miraculous powers in the (.Church was beyond doubt. That a 
general belief in the existence of witclies and witchcraft existed both among 
Jews and Christians, must be known to every body, and that they did exist, 
what man is there who believes in the Bible that can deny the fact ? 1 shuuhl 
wish to know from the reviewer, who professes to found his religion upon 
the Bible, what his opinion is concerning the noted instance of the witch of 
Bndor bringing up the ghost of Samuel before the affrighted Saul ^’* Or 
of what we arc told respecting Manasses having used encliantnietits, and 
dealing with familiar spirits It cannot, however, be denied, that many de¬ 
luded creatures have fancied themselves possessed of powers of a description 
exercised by the wizzards of old, and that Churchmen, Historians, JiulgcH, 
and others, (Protestants as well as Catholics,) have l>eeii deceived in their 
opinions as to the actual existence of such powers. What is the reviewer's 
opinion of the astonishing cases mentioiieil in the New Testament, of evil 
spirits or demons having possessed the bodies of men } If he refer to Mid¬ 
dleton, he will tell him that the possessed persons were affected by the 
epilepsy, or faUing-sickness ; but lest the reviewer should be le<l away 
with tins opinion, out of a blind admiration of Middleton, 1 would ask him 
to consider whether it was the epilepsy, or the falling-sickness, with which the 
two men were afflicted out of whom our Baviour cast the devils, who again 
were permitted, at their own solicitation, to enter into a herd of swine, and 
which, in consequence, rushed down a steep place into the sea, and perished 
in the waters Whether it was the enilepsy, or the falling-sickness, whic>i 
occasioned ^ dombness of the man woo spoke after the devil, with which 
he bad been posses^, had been cast out ^ ? Would the reviewer infer, that 
because dcwniaci are not now known, that they never existed, after the 
clear scriptural testimonies alluded to ? But the reviewer, also^ by adopting 
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the same method of believing every thing for gospel that we find stated 
by Historians and Fathers," (a plan which I have shewn I have not fol¬ 
lowed,) says, he “ could bring as strong miracles from Fagan authors, 
wrought to disprove Christian miracles, as 1 have to prove miracles wrought 
by Saints." Indeed ! But who believes the Fagan miracles, even the best at¬ 
tested ? Are the miracles of Moses rendered me less credible, because they 
were rivalled by the lying wonders of Pharaoh's magicians P But divine 
revelation has put us sufScicutly on our guard against such impositions, 
however credible they may be made to appear. 

The reviewer, after all his labours, appears to entertain some misgivings 
as to the success of his attack on the old miracles, and accordingly he ob¬ 
serves, that admitting 1 had made out a stronger case than he thinks 1 have 
done for the existence and continuation of miracles and miraculous powers, 
posterior to the Apostolic age, this leaves the Irish miracles where they 
were, and neither proves nor disproves their authenticity further than' yen¬ 
dering them But, who could be so weak as to suppose that, by 

instructing the miracles of ^vier, Bernard, Augustine, and others, 1 meant 
to attempt to prove by them those of Prince Hohenlohe, farther than to ren¬ 
der them independent of their own facts and circumstances, extremely pro¬ 
bable? The objeef*of my letter was rather to instruct a continuation of 
miraculous powers in the Christian Church after the Apostolic age, in op¬ 
position to the sweeping declaratioa of the writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
than to establish (if any thing 1 would have said could have added to the 
irresistible and overwhelming force of the testimony) the recent miracles 
which have taken place, not merely in England and Ireland, but also in 
Germany and other European kingdoms, and in the United States of Ame¬ 
rica. 

The consequences which we draw from these miracles are ingeniously me¬ 
tamorphosed by the reviewer into ohjecis, and these objects are said to be, 
** to settle doctrines," while ** the object of the primitive miracles was not 
to explain doctrines, but to convert Pagans," and Jews too, certainly. \Vcre 
not the truths of the Christian religion taught and explained by Christ and 
his Apostles, and*were not the primitive miracles wrought to establish these ? 
And if any of these truths are called in question, and a ^eat defection from 
Christianity take place, is ic not reasonable to suppose, that the same powers 
would be granted in later times to vindicate the truths of Christianity as 
formerly ? Do we not find,, that ^though Moses proved his mission by mi¬ 
racles, and established the worship of the true God, that miracles were of¬ 
ten wrought in defence thereof, and to bring back the Israelites from idola¬ 
try ? The reviewer thinks it absurd to imagine that the cures in question 
are wrought, that the faith in the divinity of Christ,'"which in these days 
is so much fallen away, might be revived amongst the many denominations of 
Christians"—adding, that signs are for them that believe not, not for them 
that believe," a quotation which corroborates the position he argues against. 
If he meant to apply it to the Catholics of Ireland, 1 am sure they require 
not even the aid of miraoles to convince ikem that their Church is a pure 
Church, the mass holy, and that Christ is a divine person, notwithstanding 
the unhallowed attempts which have been made to eradicate the ancient 
faith introduced into Green Erin by St. Patrick. Let those who deny tlie 
divinity of our Saviour deride the mass, ** blaspheme whatsoever things 
they know not and disbelieve the promises of Christ to his Church, 
take warning and examine themselves whether they be in the faith, for it is 
undoubtedly certain, that that Church in which a continuation of those 
miraculous powers promised by Christ is exhibited, must be the true Church, 
and that the rites ^ which they are effected are of divine orwn* This is 
the opinion of Dr Conyers Middleton, the ablest and most simile, yet the 
most candid antagonist that ever assailed the mirac^us' pdwers of the 
Church: If we admit the miracles, we must necessarily admit the rites 
for the sake of which they were wrought: they both rest on the same bot- 
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frew, who wrote awd published, iu two large voluines, ‘A History of the Suffer¬ 
ings of the Church of Scotland/ Indeed I am well assured that Mr Wodrow 
rect'ived several accounts of the said miracle, some of them differing in some 
circumxianees ; and that he found it about the beginning of the last century” 
Cabout 14-0 or 150 yeorj after the alleged event) “ attested by anMged 
lady^ who was a great-grand^daitghter (f Mr Row, and widttw of a minister, 
and also attested bf the tradition current among some old people of Edin¬ 
burgh and its neighbourhood/’ Upon the authority of the nameless man 
of Kvle, Mr Scott relates the whole circumstances of the pretended plot, 
which are so ludicrous and absurd, as to carry a conviction of their falsity 
along with them. Yet the author of the Life of Knox repeats the calumny 
with a confidence which even his own belief of its truth (for 1 shall sup¬ 
pose he did believe it) could not warrant. A reference is indeed made by 
the learned Doctor to a cofjy, said to be transcribed in 1736, of^ work which 
it seems passes under the name of Row’s MS. History of the Kirk, which 
history, Mr Scott says, was begun by Mr David Ferguson, Minister of 
Dunfermline, continued by Mr John Row, Minister of Catnock, and inter-' 
polated and completed by Mr John How, Principal of King's College, Old 
Aberdeen,” the grandson of ** the celebrated John Row,” whose conversion to 
Protestantism is sakl lo have been occasioned by the detection of the alleged 
false miracle. He also refers to Scott’s history, already quoted, and to the 
** account” given by the nameless man of Kyle, which he thinks was 
probably taken from the above MS.” It is remarkable that Principal 
Row, instead of ascribing bis grandfather's conversion to any such cause 
as is now alleged, should impute it to the pure, godly, and patlietic 
preaching of the fuiiious Knox.” But enough has been said to convince 
every rational and imftartial man of the utter falsehood of the alleged story, 
and if the reviewer shall still continue to give car to such stuff, his credulity 
must be neater than that of any man in the land of St. Patrick. 

it would scarcj^ly be credited, were it not known, that among sober people 
a belief so harmless and reasonable in itself as that of miracles could have 
called forth such acrimonious feelings as those displayed in the numerous 
writings, the produce of malice or ignorance, which have of late issued from 
the press, on the state of unhappy Ireland. Ignorance, barbarity, and su¬ 
perstition, are their perpetual themes, and to remove these, every political 
empiric comes ready furnished with a recipe, compounded as bigotry, igno¬ 
rance, or interest may direct. Now, of every kind of quackery, this appears 
to me to be the worst for professing liberal opinions. Writers of this 
description generally seek to perpetuate intolerance, under the pretence, that 
opinions purely religious, in which they cannot conscientiously agree, arc 
inimical to that liberty which they themselves enjoy, but of which they are 
incapable of appreciating the just value. Accordingly, we incessantly hear 
a great deal of plausible nonsense about the glory of the British Constitu¬ 
tion, as they fancy it, as if it consisted in those penal laws which disfigure 
it, or as if no part of it had existed antecedently to th^se blots upon hu¬ 
manity and religion, which stain the fair charter of British freedom. But 
who ever heard of liberty by restraint ? Who ever heard of a free consti¬ 
tution of pains and penalties, of tithes and the glorious ascendancy ? Yet 
this is the blessed constitution which has been “ forced^ upon the Irisli 
nation, and because they spurn at it, they are declared incapable of freedom ! 
** The essence of the constitution is, to make all who live under it free and 
happy; and the hoa^ bigot, or selfish monopolist, who would exclude us 
from it, on account of our religion, neither understands that religion nor the 
law of Nature, which has been written, not with ink, but with the finger of 
the living God, on the fleshly tablets of our hearts. Such a one does not, 
cannot understand the heart-burnings of a high-inioide4 who is un¬ 
justly excluded from his rights; nor that first-fruft of the law of self- 
preservation, which makes us love our country, reject whatever could di¬ 
minish her glory or independence, and labour to make her free and happy. 
When I am told that 1 am unfit for freedom, on account of the religion 
which I profess,—when I have considered all that has been said in support 
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of so heinous a proposition, I feel amazed and confounded, and ask, la it 
possible that any man could suppose, that, were X in poasession of the ri^hta 
and privileges ot a British subject, that all the power on earth would induce 
me to forego them,—that 1 would be influenced by any consideration to reject 
the first and clearest principles of my religion,»to hate my country,—to sub¬ 
ject her to the sway of a stranger, to destroy my own happiness and that of 
my kindred ? No; 1 conclude it is impossible that any rational man could 
suppose that Catholics, under eoual laws, would be less luyai, less faithful 
subjects, than any others */' The followers of the religkm of a Wallace, 
of a Bruce, of a More, and of a Fenelon, incapable of rteedoiu, and “ the 
dupes of a barbarous and slavish superstition !’* Those who say so have every 
claim upon our pity, but their sentiments must receive the reprobation of our 
unqualified contempt. The eloquent writer from whom 1 have so often quot¬ 
ed, in his address to the Marquis Wellesley, thus speaks of our creed ; “ It 
was the creed, niy Lord, of a Charlemagne, and of a St. Louis ; of an Alfred, 
and an Edward ; of the monarchs of the feudal times, as well as of the Empe¬ 
rors of Greece and Home: it was believed at Venice and at Genoa ; in Lucca 
and the Helvetic nations, in the days of their freedom and greatness; all 
the Barons of the middle ages ; all the free cities of later times professed 
the religion we now profess. You well know, my Lord, that the cliarter of 
British fre^om, and the common-law of England, have their origin and 
source in Catholic times. Who framed the free constitutions of the Spanish 
Goths ? Who preserved science and literature during the long night of the 
middle ages ?'Who imported literature from Constantinople, and opened for 
her an asylum at Rome, Florence, Padua, Paris, and Oxford ? Who polished 
Europe by art, and refined her by legislation? Who discovered thenew world, 
ami opened a passage to another ? Who were the masters of architecture, 
of painting, of music ? Who invented the compass, and the art of 
printing? Who were the poets, the historians, the juries, the men of 
deep research and profound literature ? Who have exidted human nature, 
and made man appear again little less than the angels ? Were not they 
almost exclusively the professors of our creed ? Were they» who created 
and possessed Freedom under every shape and form, luillt for her enjoy¬ 
ment ? Were men, deemed even now the lights of the world and the 
benefactors of the human race, the deluded victims of a slavish suptTstt- 
tion ? But what is there in our creed which renders us unfit for freedom ? 
Is it the doctrine of passive obedience ? No'; for the obedience we yield to 
authority is not blind, but reasonable ; our religion docs not create despo¬ 
tism ; it supports every established constitution which is not opposed to 
the laws of Nature, unless it be altered by those who are entitled to change 
it. In Poland, it supported an elective monarch ; in France, an hereditary 
Sovereign; in Spain, an absolute or constitutional King indifferently ; in 
England, when the houses of York and Lancaster contended, it declared, 
that he who was King de facto was entitled to the obedience of the peonle. 
During the reign of the Tudors, there was a faithful adherence of the Ca¬ 
tholics to their Prince, under trials the most severe and sailing, because 
the constitution required it; the same was exhibited by Uicin to the un¬ 
grateful race of Stuart; but since the expulsion of James, (foolishly called 
an abdication,) have they not adopted, with the nation at large, the doc¬ 
trine of the Revolution, * that the crown is held in trust for the benefit of 
the people ; and that should the monarch violate his compact, the subject 
is freed from the bond of his allegiance?' Has there been any form of 
government ever devised by man, to which the religion of Catholics has 
not been accommodated? Is there any obligation, either to a Prince, or 
to a constitution, which it does not enforce s?’* 

But wc are said to be intolerant too. This charge we utterly deny, and 
it comes with a very bad grace indeed from British Protestants, who of all 
others should wish the very word to be obliterated from our language'. 
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The laws of Draco are aaid to have been written in characters of blood; 
but 1 ana not aware t^t they were intended to violate the consciences of 
men, by robbing them of the noblest prerogative implanted in their breasts 
by the Deity; but that frightful code, which was commenced under the 
Tudors, struck at the very roots of religion and humanity,—denied the 
exercise of the most sacred rights,—and interfered with those relations 
which exist betw^n man and his CrSator. It is dreadful to contemplate 
the practical operatkm of that system ; but 1 will not barrow up the feelings 
of my readers with those bloody details, at which humanity shudders. The 
most obnoxious of the penal laws are now happily repealed ; hut enough 
yet remains to remind us that we are not freemen. If Catholic states, in 
former times, enacted laws against Protestants, they were done more out of 
a cautious p^icy, to avoid those disorders and oppressions which ensued in 
other kingdoms, where the new opinions prevailed, than fronf any spirit of 
intolerance. But it is not my intention to defend these measures, and 1 
merely allude to them, to shew how necessary it is for both parties to forget 
and forgive. The allusion made to France by the reviewer, as aflfording an 
example of intolerance, is most unfortunate; for whatever may be tlte plan 
of the French Government, regarding the na/ionai schools, in combining 
religion whh education, it is certain that France now exhibits to the world, 
and to us in particular, a lessou of toleration and Christian forbearance 
which this nation would do well to imitate, by restorbig six millions of our 
Catholic fellow-subjects to the full enjoyment of their rights.—1 remain, 

Mr Editor, 

Yours with esteem, 

1st A^ovemtfer i8S4i. C. C. 


Co t]&e Cbrnfng; ^tar. 

Erom tfie Sjfanis/h 
I* Puni lucleQto estrdla.** 


O rant and goodly star, 

Upon the brow of night. 

That from thy silver car 
Shoot'st on the darken'd world thy 
^firlcndly light! 

Thy course is calm and bright 
O'er the smooth azure of the starry way ; 
And from thy heav'niy height 
Thou see'st how systems rise and pass 
away— 

The birth of human hopes—their blossom 
and decay. 

O that my spirit could 
Cast olF its mould of clay. 

And, with the wise and good. 

Make wings unto itself, and flee away, 
That, with thy bright array, 

We might look down upon this world of 
woe 

Even as the god of day 
Looks on the restless ocean flow. 

And eyes the fighting waves that pant 
and foam below! 

Alas! it may not be— 

For mortal fetters bind 
To dull mortality 

The prison'd essence of th* immortal 
mind; 

Our course is too confin'd : 


And os beneath the sun, that blazed too 
bright. 

The Cretan's waxen ning declin'd. 
Before the splendour of immortal light 
Our fainting pinions fall, and plunge us 
back to night. 

Then let my course below 
To thine be near allied ; 

Far from the worldly show, 

Through dim sequester'd vallies let me 
glide; 

Scarce be my step descried, 

Amidst the pompous pageant of the scene; 
But vrhere the hazels bide 
Cool stream or shade beneath their leafy 
screen, * 

Mine be the grassy seat, all lonely, calm, 
and green. 

Within those verdant bounds, 

Where sweet to ear and eye 
Come gentle sighs and sounds. 

The current of my days shall murmur by 
In calm tranquillity; 

Not doom'd to ton o'er passion's rocky bed, 
Nor slothfully tb He, 

Like the, dull pools in stagnant marshes 
bred. 

Where waving weeds are rank, and nox. 
ioin tendrils spread. 
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CUaeOEY KOTICCS OF fEVERAi;. WORKS ELOCUTIOK, WITH PARFli'U 1.AII 
REFERENCE TO HE ROBERTS' GUIDE TO ELOCUTION* AND MR HIND* 
marsh's UllCTORlCAL READER. 


It gives us great pleasure to re* 
mark, that^ of late years^ Elocution 
has been regarded as an object of con¬ 
siderable importance, and that it is 
now beginning to be considered as an 
essentitu branch of polite education. 
That the orators of antiquity de¬ 
voted their jDost assiduous attention 
to the acquisition of a graceful and 
efficient delivery, appears from the 
writings both of Cicero and Quinti¬ 
lian ; and that, in their efforts to ac¬ 
complish this point, they were guided 
by rules evidently founded on a 
knowledge of that variety of modula¬ 
tion of which the voice is in a great 
measure susceptible, seems obvious, 
from the /ollowing passage, quoted 
from Cicero's work, De Oratore: 
** Mira est natura vocis; cujus qui- 
dem e tribus omnino sonis, inflexo, 
acuto, gravt, tanta sit, et tarn suavis 
varietas, perfecta." 

Concerning the application of ac¬ 
cents to the notation of speaking 
sounds, (for the precise manner in 
which the ancients applied them to 
this purpose has not been handed 
down to us,) modern writers on £lo- 
cution, even at a period so recent as 
the middle of the last century, were 
able to form but very vague and in¬ 
distinct notions. Mr Sheridan at¬ 
tempted, indeed, in a series of lec¬ 
tures written about that time, to lay 
down rules for reading and speaking 
with propriety,—and, in a treatise on 
the Church Liturgy, endeavoured to 
point out, by the use of accents, the 
true method of delivering particular 
sentences; but astheseacoents marked 
the words which required a gpreater 
percussion of the voice, without any 
reference whatever to the tone or 
ir^flexion with which such passages 
were to be delivered, they conveyed 
little or no satisfactory infonnation. 
For what could be expected, on this 
subject, from an author whooompared 
the notes of speech to those of a 
drum, differing only in degrees of 
force ; or from Mr S/s cotemporary, 


Mr Rice, (a teacher of Elocution,) 
who stat^ in his Introduction to the 
Art of Readuig, that he repeated, at 
different times, acvml passages from 
Milton and other poets, in the hear¬ 
ing of one of the greatest masters of 
the science of music, who, after 
paying the utmost attention to the 
several articulate sounds in each sen¬ 
tence, declared them to be all of the 
same tone! 

Involved in much the same la¬ 
byrinth of confusion anil error lay 
the science of Elocution, till the time 
of Mr John Walker, who, com¬ 
pletely analyzing the voice, discover¬ 
ed, that, whether words arc uttered 
Ufith the tone of passion, or without 
it, they must be pronoutictul sliding 
either upwards or downwards, or else 
go into a monotone, or song; and 
that these slides cannot, where cin- 
phasis is concerneil, be used indis¬ 
criminately. Mr Walker, who thus 
shewed us that aAenf uni¬ 

formly, in our langua^^ coincides 
with accent of tune^ and who, by 
means of this analysis, founded a 
system* (and it has never been shewn 
to be in any material points incorrect) 
to direct us in the pronunciation of 
almost ever^ epeciee of sentences, we 
must therefore acknowledge as the 
father of Elocution in this country, 
and consider his productions as the 
source from which, since his time, 
elocutionary information has been 
chiefly derived. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that Mr W.'s works, from the diffuse 
manner in which the several branches 
of the science are bandied, are not 
exactly adapted to the purposes of 
tuition* In consequence of which, 
some teachers, in the Northern Me- 
tropolk in particular, have modelled 
and abridged bis system; and in 
order to combine che^ness with uti¬ 
lity, have annexed Ur it a copious 
sei^on of pieces in prose and verse. 
This freedom taken with the origi¬ 
nal, it is far from our design to een- 


• We beg to li^er our readers to an excellent treatise on Elocution, by Mr &• H* 
Smart, public reader of Shakespeare, London, which contains a completo conftrautbm 
of the soundness of Mr W/s system, as well as a farther extension of his plan. 
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sure; still we cannot refVain from 
expressing our surprise^ to see a re¬ 
viewer wbo bas noticed one of these 
performances, bestow on the compiler 
those eneomiums which are due only 
to Mr Walker: C'* Both teachers and 
students will find Mr Ewing’s per¬ 
formance serviceable, unce Ms rules 
are, hi general>.good,’" &c. JIfon^% 
Meview, No* XLV.;'2 and to find 
the compiler himself studiously avoid 
mentioning even the name of the 
author whose woorks* he has liter¬ 
ally transcribed. 

Mr Roberts, author of A Guide 
to Elocution/' with an equal share of 
ilUberality towards Mr W., but 
with a greater degree of arrogance, in 
his preface expresses himself thus; 

Having felt great inconvenience 
from the want of an efficient Elocu¬ 
tionary Class-Book, 1 at length re¬ 
solved on the formation of one on 
my own plan." We have been in- 
duced> to compare the theory con¬ 
tained in this work, with the doctrines 
which had been published by others; 
and we are sorry to say, that this 
gentleman has added to the mass of 
treatises on the« subject, without 
bringing forward one new observa¬ 
tion which will bear the test of ex¬ 
amination. We 'would therefore 
Btrenuouslv advise Mr R., and others 
who may feel in themselves an im¬ 
pulse to become authors, but whose 
talents are not fitted to make any 
new and correct discoveries in this or 
any other branch of science, to take 
care lest their works should mislead^ 
rather than tustst^ those who consult 
them. Of this tendency is Mr R.'s 
7tb rule, page 19. " Where a rela¬ 
tive," says he, ** follows immediately 
after an antecedent, the antecedent 
must have the falling ingestion." To 
point out the inefficacy, not to say 
absurdity of this rule, we select the 
following passage : We should avoid 
all which tends to give afcm 

verish sUmtdus to the mind. Hence, 
the sense may be, either,*' We should 
avoid all Mming, of that particular 
kind whi«i gives a feverish stiipalua 
to the mind,"' or, “We should avoid 
all guning; for all gaming (not 
roerdy a particular species of it) 


tends to give," &c. &o. This sen¬ 
tence afibrds an instance of a relative 
and an antecedent, the one immediate- 
ly following the other, and yet it is 
evident, if the former paraphrase is 
our meaning, we must use tnerwing 
inflexion; and, if the latter, the Jal/- 
ing inflexion. Mr R.'b rule, there¬ 
fore, eflbcts nothing. Let him ob¬ 
serve, that, if the relative clause mo- 
dyies or restricts the meaning of the 
antecedent, the antecedent must have 
the rising inflexion ; but if it merely 
extends &e meaning, the antecedent 
must have the falling inflexion. The 
same observations may be made to 
disprove the trutli of bis lUh rule, 
which, so far as it respects inflexion, 
runs thus: “If the clause to which 
the substantive is attaclicd be de¬ 
clarative, it must terminate with the 
falling inflexion; if otbeiwise, the 
rising inflexion." Then follows a set 
of examples, from which this passage 
is select^. “ He was a prince accom- 

S lished, magnificent, and brave.” 

Tow, as it must be evident to every 
one, that when the ellipsis in this 
phrase is supplied, (he was a prince 
who was accomplished, &c.} the 
passage will be under the same 
circumstances with the example ad¬ 
duced, to point out the fallacy of the 
7 th rule. 

It were tedious to follow this au¬ 
thor through his exemplification of 
his 9th rule, (“ Adjecti ves generally 
require accentuation,") su^ as bis 
accenting “pale+” death, as if it were 
contra-distinguished from death which 
wiu NOT po/e. We certainly agme 
with thia author, in his asaertionlhat 
adjectives, when opposed to each other, 
require to be pronounced with ac¬ 
centual force; but this is not less 
true of any other parts of speech ri- 
milarly situated. 

We cannot dismiss the work of 
this soi-disant philologist, without 
noticing his observation on reading 
verse. As he seems to pride him¬ 
self on his wonderful discovery, that 
verse should be read exactly as if it 
were jprose, we would advise him to 
get bis poetical extracts, in all future 
editions of his “ printed as 

prose, since we can see no pre^ety 


* 9m Mr Walker*s Prindples of Elocution and Rhetorical Grammar* 

t See hk work, pegs 88. 
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in his preserving the appearance of 
verse to the eye, when, by his mode 

it, he does not intend 
the ear to recognise its peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics. 

A mode of proceeding quite op¬ 
posite to that of the two gentlemen 
whose works we have been noticing, 
is adopted by Mr J. H. Hindmarsh, 
editor of a volume of extracts, en¬ 
titled, the Rhetorical Reader. He 
generously avows Mr Walker as the 
author of the principles which he 
prefixes to his compilation; a vo- 
lame which, we venture to affirm, 
contains a more c^ious selection of 
the elegancies of JBnglish literature 
than any book of the kind kiiherto 
p^hlis^d. The second edition, which 
made its appearance last month, is en¬ 
riched with upwards of ninety pages 
oifreith extracts, from the most popu* 
lar and favourite poetical and prosaic 
writers of<he day—circumstance 
which must highly recommend it on 
the score of novelty. 

In elucidating Mr W.'s system, 
by a judicious choice of examples, 
as well as in his further attempts 
to exemplify the rules, by inflecting 
several of the pieces, we must do- 


Mr H. the justice to say, that we 
think he has beep, generally speak* 
ing, very successful; while his ob¬ 
servations on pronunciation, that are 
occasionally to be met with in the 
form of notes, are warranted by the 
most polite usa^ of tlie language. 

It were to be wished, that, in speak* 
ii% of a performance so highly cre¬ 
ditable to the Judgment and taste of 
this gentleman, we could have con¬ 
cluded our remarks without having 
occasion to notice a slight degree of ir« 
regularity in the notation, which we 
would have him amend in future 
editions. For instance, 1 dointreat 
the candid reader to believe me,*' 
would have been more uniform with 
his usual mode of marking the iiw 
flexions, had he placed the rising in¬ 
flexion on UevCf thus, lieve. This, 
and a few similar inadvertencies, ap¬ 
pear to us to be rather ty}>ngraphical 
errors, than the efiect of design. 
Upon the whole, we have seen no 
work better calculated than Mr H.’s 
Rhetorical Reader to promote the 
object it professes to have in view; 
namely, the improvement of Bri¬ 
tish youth, in a graceful and effi¬ 
cient delivery of tneir native tongue. 


j^onnet. 

From ike Italian of Vineenpto 
Provulenoe. 


Evsir as a mother o'er her children bend¬ 
ing 

Yearns with maternal love,<^her fond 
embraces 

And gentle kiss to each in turn extend¬ 
ing; 

One at her feet, one on her knee she 
places.^ 

And from their eyes, and words, or speak¬ 
ing frees, 

Their varying wants and wishes compre- 
bending-.- 


To one a look—to one a word addresses— 
Even with her frowns a mother's fondness 
blending 

So o'er us watches Providence on high. 
And hope to some, and help to others lends, 
And yields alike to all an ot^en ear s 
And when she Beems her frvonts to deny. 
She for our prayers alone the boon 
suspend^ 

And seeming to deny—she grants the 
prayer- 



BTaON AKI> BOftKe ; OB A VOICB PBOM TABTABUS. 

Burns.—Wricome, Byron, to the and beholding your apprMch hither, 
realms of immortality! 1 am Bo- 1 came the flnt to solute you on these 
bert Bums, a being wbo on earth ^ores. 

would have claimed with you some Byron.—Ah! Bums, give me your 
congeniality of feeling; your course ham; an excelleni feUow; 1 knew 
there has not been unmarked by me, you even at first sight. Strange coun- 
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try this, and singular journey! 1 
feel rather con^aed and ^ueerisk^ 
My head rings with the hypocritical 
regrets and bombastical eulogies 
with which the world I have left is 
in one 'buzz bestowing on me. O 
man I what a mouthing of set aen- 
tenceSj spilling of ink, and wasting of 
unprofitable brainsj the exit of one 
of US great geniuses makes! What 
chisseiing of Uncouth busts* and 
scratching of wretched monkey-look¬ 
ing copperplates ! It is almost hell 
enough of itself to see the variety of 
shapes, and hear the diversity of sage 
comment! with which one is tortur^ 
by these triflers. ]^c what is your 
lot here? How do you fare? And what 
part of the regions of space do you 
occupy? I find that, although 1 shall 
be subjected to some restraints, and 
suffer soraeinconveniencies,yet, on the 
whole* 1 will be pretty snug—^better 
even than 1 anticipated. That Minos 
is not a bad fellow, after all—a little 
strict, and a shade of stern justice in 
his aspect: but, on the whole, I can¬ 
not complain of the audience 1 had. 
But mark, mark—whobave we there? 
What a troop of beautiful beings! 
how they soar, with snowy wings tipt 
with the blue ether, and countenan¬ 
ces radiant as the gleam of morning! 
They make for those enchanting val- 
lies in the distance, where soft streams 
of light fall, as my enraptured soul 
never witnessed before ; let as mount 
up and join tbeir course. 1 shall die 
oi languishing, if they should fly 
away and leave us. 

Bumj.—Softly, softly, my friend ; 
these are beatified spirits, which glide 
along as they list. These are they 
who are purified from all stains of 
earth, and the sins and sorrows of 
humanity* You cannot yet mount 
as they do; you see when you at¬ 
tempt it, you fall back like a gross 
substance of materiality. 

Byron.—By Jufuter! I see that 
one can't do as he wills here. When 
1 came to that sullen, drum/se river 
Styx, and saw the wretched boat 
which the ferryman proposed to row 
me over in, I, in spite of Charon's 
remonstrances to the contrary, per* 
cciving that the stream was not half so 
wide as the Hellespont, across which 
1 and Mr E^nheod swam, aa you 
tnayhaveheard, immediately plunged 
in, with the intenthm of swimiiung 


Voice ffotn Turiarus. CDec. 

over; but presently such a suffocating 
stench of sulphureous and pitchy 
vapour so unnerved me, that 1 gasp¬ 
ed for existence, and called loudly 
to the boatman to pick me up, which 
he did, amid the insuffersMe jeers 
and laughter of a group of spirits on 
the other side. 

Bvrn^.*—These are consequences, 
my friend, which a too great self- 
sufficiency, or an uncurbed wilful¬ 
ness, must always expose both men 
and spirits to. Oh, when on earth, how 
often did 1 sigh over my obscure lot, 
and exclaim against hard-hearted, 
unrelenting Fortune! Fool that 1 
was! In a mind formed acutely to 
perceive the good, the beautiful, and 
the sublime, were also implanted the 
seeds of wickedness, which the winter 
of adversity alone kept from springing 
into luxuriance. We both, my Lord, 
were formed with many propensities 
similar,—acute feelings, strong pas¬ 
sions, and ardent, vigorous, daring 
minds. 1 was born in obscurity, 
where the discipline of unremitting 
toil, and the chill pressure of adversi¬ 
ty, subdued the passions. The loneli¬ 
ness of seclusion, the slights of the 
world, and the absence of all adula¬ 
tion, suppressed hope, and induced 
humility; and when the constant 
view of meek, gentle, and pious 
resignation, and contented and un¬ 
complaining want, irresistibly forced 
upon my mind the truth, that surely 
there was reserved ** some recom- 
pence, to comfort those who mourn 
while you, my Lord, set adrift on 
the enticing aea of pleasure, floated 
heedless along with every tide and 
current, and failed of gaining the 
pitch of excellence Nature destined 
you to achieve. 

BjyroM.-—Now, upon my honour, 
this is all very fine from you, Burns. 
Have you forgot your many Baccha¬ 
nalian ormes—your frailties with the 
blue-eyed daughters of men—and-— 

Btf ms.—Far be it from me to ex¬ 
tenuate roy faults; 1 allow that 1 was 
guilty of many frailties. Often did 
the intensity of my passions carry 
me headlong into error; but I must 
say this for myself, that as often, in 
my cool mommita, did l,.with ex- 
ceding sorrow, bewail my tranagrea- 
stODB ; nor did I ever^audad<msly at¬ 
tempt to sophisticate truth, or pal¬ 
liate and gloss over viee^ to excuse 
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myself in the commission of them. X 
never sat down, coolly and deliberate - 
ly, to write what would inflame and 
agitate the passions, or bewilder the 
reason of mankind. 1 sung the ardent 
loves and affections of men, in a chast¬ 
ened and innocent strain. I tuned 
their hearts to meek hope, gentle be¬ 
nevolence, or noble and disinterested 
patriotism ; and 1 think 1 may say. 
without incurring the charge of va¬ 
nity, that few readers ever rose from 
the perusal of my works with their 
minds in a wbrse frame than before; 
how much they may have been 
elevated, soothed, and ameliorated, 
it does not become me to say. 

Byron, —Pooh! pooh! what do you 
make a fuss about ? What shall our 
writings do either towards the good 
or ill of the human race ? a few sands 
on the sea-shore—^a drop of water 
in the eternal ocean. 1 wrote just 
as the whim struck me, or as passion 
or caprice dictated. I cared little 
about niy writings after the first plea¬ 
sure of their production was over ; 
and they owe to the fostering care of 
my friend Murray their nursing up 
and dispersion in the world. What 
had 1 to do with the good of man¬ 
kind P—I was not bred a methodist 
parson. 

Burns .—Pardon me; the influ¬ 
ence of such writings is immense 
and universal, though dull men may 
doubt, and mechanical drudgra scoff 
at the averment. The sentiments 
and associations of poesy grow with 
our growth,” and twine about the 
mind in all its stages, and under all 
its modifications* And as to the be¬ 
nefiting mankind, it is the only truly 
noble action which can be performed 
on earth, and the only one, the re¬ 
membrance of which, Uvea beyond 
the grave. You know also the pre¬ 
cept, of him to whom much is 
given, much shall be required/* 

Byron .—I too have had my as¬ 
pirations after excellence, and exalted 
views of what humanity should be; 
but seeing it often so mean and low, 
perceiving the little and insignificant 
vanity of all things, I deemed it the 
wisest thiug to took upon all as but 
trifles, and laughed often, that 1 
might not weep. 

Burns .—1 can excuse much of 
your repugnanoe to the ordinary 
duUness, sdflsbness, and Uttleness of 


men. Your peireeptions were too 
exalted, and your mind, tinctured 
with the aerial glow of heaven, turn¬ 
ed with loathing iVom the murky 
gloom of earth. But vou will excuse 
me, if I should be plain enough to 
ive it as my opinion, that your In- 
erent self-will aUd caprice lay at the 
bottom of all your faults, and car* 
lied your resentmenU b^ond the 
bounds of reason, or even oomtnon 
sense. The wisest of mortals have 
always looked with a tender eye on 
the failings of mortality, and the 
best of mankind have hwn the sin- 
cerest lovers of their fellow-men. 

Byron .—1 never hated man¬ 
kind, my heart can bear witness! 
I never turned my eyes aside from 
the needy, and 1 would have scorn¬ 
ed to have forsaken the helpless! 
Could any exertions of mine have 
made the whole race happy, I would 
have cheerfully done ft. Ye poor 
Greeks! how 1 should have exulted 
to have seen you free! And as to 
patriotism, why should it be confined 
to a partial spot of earth ? Yet I 
loved my country, although I hated 
her follies, and gave credit to man¬ 
kind for their virtues, though I have 
been atung to madness with their in¬ 
gratitude and intolerance. 

Burns.—I believe it ! 1 believe 
it! give me your hand ; you are a 
noble fellow; let us leave these 
knotty jpoints, and enter on the more 
delightful su^ect of poesy. O! had 
I you at Johnnie Bowie's, what a 
glorious evening wc would pass to¬ 
gether, over a cup of his ale I But I 
forget myself; tuking of sublunary 
things, I almost fancied myself amid 
former scenes, and did not recollect 
that my former honest host Is now 
as airy a being as myself. 

Byron.—O let us fbnget the poor 
empty trifles of earth tor ever! I 
long to enter on tlfo speculations of 
infinitude and eteltilty. My mind, 
even when clogged to dull clay, con¬ 
tinually attempted to dive into the 
mysteries of things unseen, and be¬ 
yond the ken of mortali^- 

Bttms. —Ym, my niend, you 
will now experience that enlarge¬ 
ment of exisienoe, .fior which every 
noble mind pants, while as yet bound 
to mortality, and ei^oy in full ftml- 
tion those heavenly visiohB of which 
the poetic wanderer on earth has a 
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partial foretaste.. Here poetry reigns 
supreme. The fulness of perfect 
knowledge is a delightful enjoyment, 
but bounded and unvaried. The 
enlarged mind comprehends, at one 
glance, the origin and causes of all 
filings, and, in this knowledge, re¬ 
mains in a serene satisfaction. The 
emotions and nassions, perceived 
through the meoium of matter, are 
useless to a refined essence ; but the 


faculty of imagination, ever active, 
and ever unimpaired, affords an un¬ 
ceasing and ever-varying delight. 
The spirit, by reason of this facmty, 
can call up to itself ten thousand 
thousand beautiful images, in endless 
modifications, and luxuriate in worlds 
of its own creation, splendid, magni¬ 
ficent, and pure,' beyond the con¬ 
ception of man, in his most glowing 
dreams of enjoyment. C. 


tfanjotta* 

Jacoj)o SannosizariK 
To the Tomb of Androgens. 
■* Alma beata e bella. *■ 


0 PURE and blessed soul f 
That, from thy clay's control 
Escap’d, hast sought and found thy na¬ 
tive sphere. 

And from that lofty throne 
Look’st down with smiles alone 
On this vain scene of mortalhope and fear; 
Thy happy feet have trod 
The starry spangled road. 

Celestial flocks by flkld or fountain guiding. 
And from their erring track 
Thou charm’st thy shepherds bock 
With the soft music of tby gentle chiding. 

And other vales and hills. 

And freriier groves and rills. 

And fairer flow’rs thou aeo’st in heaven 
above; 

Through slopes and sunny glades. 
With more than mortal maids. 

In happier loves new Fauns and Sylvans 
rove; 

Whilst thou, beneath the shade, 

’Midst balmy odours laid, 

By Daphne’s side or Melibee’s shalt be ; 
And see the charmed air 
Hang meek and listening there - 
Unto the magic of thy meloidy. 

• As to the elm the twine 
Of the enlacing ^e,— 

As to the Bumttier field the waving 
grain,-** 

So, in thy riiort-liv’d day. 

Thou wert the pride and stay, 

The hope and^glo^ of oui^ youth Ail train. 
O ! who shall dnth witlmtand! 

Death, whose Impartial hand 
Levels thelourliest plant and loftest pine; 


When shall our ears again 
Drink in so sweet a strain, 

Our eyes behold so fair a fotm os thine ? 

The nymphs bemoan’d thy doom 
Around thine early tomb ; 

The hollow caves, the woods and waters 
wail’d; 

The herbage, greenly gay, 

In deadly paleness lay; 

The mourning sun his sickly radiance 
vailM: 

Forth issued from his den 
Ko sprightly wild beast then ; 

No flocks the pasture sought, or cooling 
fountain, 

But, in desponding lone. 

Thy much-loved name tUone 
Rang through the lonely grove and echoing 
mountain. 

But fairest flow’rs shall gmee 
Thy last sad resting-place; 

And there shall votive gifts be ever lying: 

And thine enduring name, 

. From age to age the satne^ 

Our guiding star shall be, and light un. 
dying; 

While shepherds haunt the woods 
Or fishes seek the floods, 

Or Time the tenor of his course main¬ 
tains, 

Thy name shall live divine. 

Not hymn’d in notes like mine, 

But by a thousand lyres, on thousand 
strains. 

Ye oaks I that broadly wave 
Your branches o’or her grave. 

Shade Inyour quiet breasthis a^iemains! 
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A TBIP TO tOCXILOMCKD AND DUBLIN, BY A COMUBRCIAt TAATSLLBB. 

Ayr^ Decmbtr 1884« 

An ancient desire to visit the Emerald lBle,-^the facilities of cheap and 
expeditious travelling, now afforded by steam-boat navigation and opposi¬ 
tion ccmch-driving,—^nd the prospect of opening a cotnoielfdal intercourse 
there, induced me to set off mm my native town in Atu^t last* From 
Ayr, 1 never before had been absent longer than a fortnljght at once* My 
locomotive experience being hitherto limited to the confines of the Tweed 
and the Don, crossing the Irish Channel appeared to iny first view an 
effort as big as Captain Hall might regard that of traversing the Atlantic. 
However, with a willing mind, and matters arranged, 1 seated myself in 
the Glasgow Mail, and in five hours afterwards found myself snug at sup¬ 
per in the King’s Arms Inn. There, by appointment, 1 met Captain llcn- 
derson of the Trongate, than whom there is not, in all Glasgow, 1 believe, 
an individual more disposed, by acta of kindness and hoapitality, to make the 
stranger feel himself at home. Having ascertained that the Eclipse steam- 
packet was not to sail from Glasgow for Belfast until the second day fol¬ 
lowing, 1 resolved to spend the intervening one in an excursion through the 
scenery of Lochlomond. This, as every one in the west of Scotlaiul knows, 
can now be easily accomplished in one day, whereas, before the grand dis¬ 
covery of steam navigation, the voyager might have laid his account with 
perhaps six days. Captain H. most readily and kindly agreed to accom¬ 
pany me, and his excellent lady also honoured us with her company. We 
got into the Dumbarton steam-boat at the Broomielaw, and immediately 
afterwards commenced sailing down through the beautiful scenery of the 
Clyde, as described in your Number for August. We got, about nine 
o’clock, to a comfortable breakfast at Dumbarton. This nteal finished, wc, 
and other travellers on the same errand, stuped into coaches, which arc 
every day in waiting to convey voyagers to Balloch, on the southern bor¬ 
der of the lake. 

Fortunately for our excursion, the day was beautiful; and under the ca¬ 
nopy of an unclouded sky,, with the cares of the world for once thrown at 
his back, what traveller could not enjoy the beautiful scenery presented, 
and varied at almost every step, during his progress of six short miles, 
from Dumbarton to Lochlomond P Ei\joy it we did, while whirled along 
with that liglit-heartedness so seldom experienced after the era of youth, 
(the remembrance of which is so apt to be called up and associated with one’s 
own native scenery,) while here, every now and then, the picturesque wind¬ 
ings of the Leven are presented to the eye of the traveller, calling to his 
remembrance the lines of Smollet: 

Pure Btreavn, in whose transparent wave 

My youthful limbs 1 wont to lave, &c« 

' If here any feelings of a heavier nature are apt to disturb the buoyancy of 
spirit, or the mental tranquillity, lean only suppose them to be what, under 
such circumstances, 1 transiently experienced—those of sorrow and envy. 
The former prevailed, as we were whirled past the column erected to the 
memory of Smollet, in bis native soil, and which his genius has rendered 
classic ground. Of that column, the inscription is broken, the base unpro¬ 
tected, dilapidated, and surrounded by a profusion pf rubbish. Situated 
as it is almost close to the public road, 1 fear much its present condition 
exhibits less of time’s decay than of that propensity to mischief for whicli 
our national peasantry have become almost proverbial. ]n Sogland, Ire¬ 
land, or indera in any other country, except Germany, 1 can readily believo 
that such a monument would have been protected from vulgar approach, 
and some small space of ground fenced around it, and regara^ by every 
passing pilgrim as consecrated earth. But the spirit of whisky, whose 
ascendancy over the brains of our countrymen is unfortunately too much 
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akin to those exhalations from beer and tobacco, which make muddy the 
brains of the German students, impels them alike to acts of ** renowning* *,'* 
in which ** Christian, Pagan, or man,“ might blush at having a share. 
Though no turf of his native soil marks the depository of SmoUet's hal¬ 
lowed remains, yet his genius still breathing in the gale, over his country’s 
hills and dales, whispering, ** in still, small accents,” to every ear not totally 
callous, that the earth which surrounds his column here is holy, might have 
ensured its protection from any act of desecration on the part of countrymen. 

Leaving the column, which, in our progress, the winding of the road 
soon shut from view, the feeling of regret now gives place to a tincture of 
envy, or to what I maj term the more gentle and harmless disposition of 
castle-building in the atr, for such is in some degree excited at the appear¬ 
ance of the elegant delightful mansions, so beautifully situated here and 
there upon either side of the Leven, surrounded by all the picturesque ac¬ 
companiments of bill and dale, lawn, wood, and water, the combination of 
which renders the landscape as lovely and inviting as the imagination can 
suggest, or the eye delight to dwell upon,—unless it be. that scenery of the 
richest cultivation shall give place, in the estimation of some individuals, to 
that where the gentle, the stupendous, and sublime, are united, and which 
we were soon to behold. In the romance so apt, amid such scenery, to be 
inspired by buoyant spirits, and an unclouded atmosphere, one is apt to 
indulge in the aspiration of Campbell’s Wanderer, and hope half mingles 
with it too: 

O that for me some home like this would smile ! 

and to imagine, in the excitement of the moment, that scenes like these must 
be the abodes of unintermitting health and happiness, and that here, “ re¬ 
dolent of joy and youth,” is to be found 

^ The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the siumbers light, 

That fly the approach of mom. 

But the idea so fondly entertained, and incompatible with the lot of huma¬ 
nity, is the mockery and delusion of a moment; for even here biting anguish 
of heart may be as keenly felt as in the clay-built cottage on the barren heath, 
where, united with age, poverty, and disease, perhaps oppression too, the chinks 
and crannies expose its helpless inmates to the rude mercy of ** every wind 
that blows.” A feeling of this harsher tone dispelled at once the dreaming 
illusion in which 1 had just been indulging, and, with a merciless lever, 
forced me down from my aerial position into this world’s realities ; for while 
gazing with admiration at one mansion nigh to the borders of the Lake, and, 
if possible, still more delightfuUv situated than any 1 had this day beheld, 
my friend H. informed me of the sad condition of its owner. I^en his 
family is assembled, he is doomed in its circle to gaze through the tear- 
dimmed eye on one chair now empty, and so recently occupied by the 
mother of the mourners which surround him ; and when at noon he walks 
through his parterre, or in his garden and grove, she, whose presence was 
like the vivifying sun to the vegetation around, is no where to be found. 

Then neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair 
As ever recompensed the peasant's care, 

Nor soft declivities, with tufted hills. 

Nor view of waters turning busy mills,— 

Parks in which Art preceptress Nature weds, 

Nor gardens Interspersed witli flowery beds. 

Nor gales, that catch the scent of'bloomtng groves. 

And waft it to the mourner as he roves. 

Can call up life into his faded eye, 

Who passes all he sees unheeded by ; 

No wounds like those a wounded spuit feels.** 

« ■ -. ■ -- ■ -.- - — 

* See Russel's interesting Tour in Germany, for a curious, though p erh ap s some¬ 

what ovcrcboigcd account of the ^udenta attending the Univer^y of Jena. 
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Arrived now at the source of the Leven^ and the border of Lochlotnond* 
we alighted from the Dumbarton coach, end, by traveraiDg a planfc, got into 
a long narrow hulk, which doubtless had performed 8ervlce» like tlie dagger 
of Hudibras. However, it served m purpose, in conveying us to thoiOteanvbMt 
in twenty minutes, or half an hour, impelled against the atrcam of the Leven, 
by four sturdy fellows, with long poles reaching to the bed of Uie mer. At 
length we got on board the Marion steam-boat, which soon coinniencc»l sailing 
on her diurnal voyage. .1 have read of the immense fresh- water lakes of Amo* 
rica, and had fonned some conception of Lochlomond ; but 1 could not» with* 
out seeing it, have been persuadetl that a lake of such extent was to be ibiUHl 
in^ Scotland. We had proceeded no great way when weeaq^t the moun* 
tain-breeze, which rushing pretty keenly upon us through one of the inteiy 
vening valliep, caused such a swell on the surface of this enormous mass of 
waters, that I could almost have fancied we were putting out into the Ocean 
from one of its friths, and impelled by its tide. Some one on board, dread¬ 
ing a change of weather to the worse, ere our voyage should be finished, the 
boat's piper set that fear to rest; ** Na, na, ye'll ha'e nae rain the dav, for 
the top o’ Benlomond’s sae clearand, sure enough, we saw diatinotly the 
lofty Benlomond, with clear sunshine settled upon its bead, towering above 
the wild. and sublime scenery which surrounda it; and tlie Highland seer's 
prophecy held good for this day. Here an accident occurred of rather a se- 
rio-comic nature. A party were walking upon deck, near the forecastle of 
the vessel, when a smart dash of water over the bow bestowed a liberal shmre 
upon each. A lady, who had been much drenched, was conducted to a scat 
close by the funnel of the engine, for the purpose of having her clothes 
more speedily dried ; but her rest here was doomed to a very short duration); 
for on pulling a seat, in order to sit down beside her, one of her attendants 
most unluckily and inopportunely kicked the aafety-valve of the engine; 
and out rushed th#steam, with a prodigious and alarming foss ! The lady 
had but a moment to deliberate whether being both scaldi^ and blown to 
atoms, or mere simple drowning, was to be preferred. Quick aa thought, 
the latter was resolved upon, as the coolest and most poetical of either, and 
she bounded instantly to the side of the vessel; but fortunately a friendly 
arm saved her in time to convince her that fate either way was not then In¬ 
evitable. The panic of the moment soon gave place to a hearty laugh, in 
which the byestanders participated. ^ 

Proceeding eastward, and then northward, we got out of the current of 
wind, and experienced more agreeable sailing, as the vessel steered her course 
through the cluster of beautiful islands with which the Loch la hero atud- 
ded. These islands, of various sizes, all exhibit abundance of vemUtiun ; 
some of cultivation, and the abodes of men. Leaving these, the Loch be¬ 
comes narrower, and exhibits a more regular and less-varied appearance, 
surrounded on both sides by lofty eminences, the bases of which rdievo the 
eye by every variety of sterility and cultivation. Here a solitary cottage, 
and there an inn, or house of refreshment, after its kind ; and now the beau¬ 
tifully-situated mansion of some lordly proprietor. The great military road 
northward to Inverary extends, for many mUes, close by the west luargiu 
of the lake, and doubtless it had more customers before the art of steam- 
sailing was discovered than now. Its formation produced the following 
couplet, which breadies more of gratitude than of poetry : 

Had you seen this place before this road was made, 

You*d now hold up your hands, and blSM General Wads! 

On our right appears the small villi^ of Loss,, and close by it the resi¬ 
dence of Sir James Colquhoun of diat ilk ; also bis slate quarry, in ^ 
steep ae^vity of die hill, which, 1 was informed, is wrou|^t to good purpose. 
Here we bad a short interruption to our progress, which, in comroemoradoa 
of the party who occaaioned it, I shall stop to rc^te. The said party cou- 
aisted of two young and beautiful fepnaleB from Glasgow, toe very best 
apedtnenscfiheTery few of diis deseripUcni wWA Glayow can exhibit; 
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the heroine of the f^te. Miss •*'»*•*, appeared to know it well. They were, 
for want of better> ’squired by one of those little empty-pated things, in which 
Glasgow is 80 prolific, and whose pockets happen to be better lined than the 
interior of the intellectual bumps,—whose enjoyments are more feelingly alive 
to the unvaried machinery of a cotton-mill, than to the perceptions of moral 
or natural beauty (except, perhaps, in women),—^^and who, when absent from 
the former, are only to dangle at a woman’s train. Miss had been 

walking briskly on deck, during almost the whole of our voyage, even the 
rougbeat part of it, wUh tbia spark, wheeling alongside at every angle, ap- 
parendy aerivhigmore pleasure from his slip-slop than from the surround¬ 
ing scenery, which aj^ared to attract but little of their attention. It was 
the reverse with her no less lovely, but apparently more amiable (if there be 
any truth in physiognomy) female companion. The former of the two be¬ 
gan at length to be very peevish and fretful, and would needs get on shore, 
because, forsooth, die was sick! The landing became matter of debate, 
which was not settled when our vessel stood off Luss, and a small boat along¬ 
side came in obedience to the signal. The spark was altogether passive; 
the other lady gently remonstrated You have seen," exclaimed Miss 

all that is worth seeing, and yonder is the bead of the Loch, (it was many 
miles distant); the boat is waiting ; will you go on shore or not ?" Even 
just as you please," was the mild reply of her lovely companion, but convey¬ 
ed in a tone that implied disappointment from this curtailment of her voyage, 
and the conviction, in common with the other passengers, that all this was 
nothing else than a consequential 

Thus lightened of part of our cargo, we proceeded, and shortly after sailed 
dose by the base of Benlomond itself—the m^estic and lofty Bcnloinond, 
whose height is more than 3000 feet above our track; but, pre-eminent 
above its fellows, as its cloud-capt head appears from a distance, had I not 
been previously assured of the fact, I could hardly have persuaded myself, 
upon the spot, that it was much higher than Arthur's Seat; the clear sun¬ 
beams which played upon it rendered a track to its very summit so easily 
traced, not the speck of a white cloud hovering above or around it* that I 
should have joked at the idea of calling for a guide towards its ascent. 
This visual deception, (for deception it is,) as to height and distance, is 
noticed by Captain Hall, in his interesting work on South America, while 
sailing past the base of the still more lofty Andes, on the western shore of 
the Pacific. Here, however, it is easily apeounted fbr, because the eye com¬ 
prehends, at one view, the immense lofty ridge of hills which surround 
Benloroond, and render its comparative height not so peculiarly striking 
as when its summit is beheld alone from a distance more remote. 

But 1 am in haste to return to Glasgow, to set out for Ireland, and, con¬ 
sequently, have not leisure to prose at more length in scenic description. If, 
Mr Editor, any of your readers has not enough of such matter, 1 recom¬ 
mend him to prosecute, in. propria permna, the same track next summer. 
But if (which the Fates avert) either father Time, or an empty fob, or both, 
encuml^r such a wight with their ugly protest, then 1 can only recommend 
him to the perusal of that delightful work, called Tkt Traveller a Guide, 
from the pen of John Thomson, Esq. the very pink and lanthorn of the 
erudite in description, and the sublime in composition. My friend Capt. 
H. having ascertained that the Oscar steam-boat must, about this time, be 
in waiting at the end of Lochlong, proposed, that, in order to vary our 
journey, we should land at Tarbet, now within sight, and proceed on foot 
to Arroquhar, and there get on board. To this 1 readily consented, upon 
being informed that Loehlomond would present little or no further va¬ 
riety, during one hour’s sailing northward; that Rob Roy's Cave, the 
bourne of our excursion, was but a humbug, and that, after this, we had 
only to retrace our course to Dumbarton. Accordingly, the. signal was 
made, and leaving our fellow-voyagers, we were, in five mini^t^ afterwards, 
in the beautifulTy-situated inn, of Tarbet. Here a bumper of Scotia's 
mount^-dew gave nJlUxp to our spirits, and additional zest td tlm romance 
and enjoyment of the day's excursion, as now, still more light of heart, we 
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took our way from Tarbct towards Arroqubar. A pleasant walk, of rather 
more than a mile, brought us to the latter place* 

There'is something indescribably fine in the rotnantio appearance and 
comparative^ solitude of this glen. 1 have seen few spots woere a tempo- 
rary tranquillity, removed from the bustle and business of the world, might 
be better enjoyed ; one end of it lavetl by the fresli waters of Locnlo- 
inond, the other by the ebbing and flowing tide of Lochlong; at each, 
an inn ready to administer to the wants, and even the luxuries of life ;—tha 
road extending its way through cultivatc<l and varied scenery, encom¬ 
passed on each side by lofty eminences, froni which sparkling rills descend^ 
and meander through the glen ;—the view terminated at one end by the 
majestic Benlomond, and at the other by the scarce loss lofty mountain, the 
Cooper, with its shattered sterile summit, as if by the stroke of a thunder¬ 
bolt—all conspire to render this secluded spot one of the most deliglufiil 
that can be imagined. Had Don Quixottc roamed here in search of adven¬ 
tures,^ no one might have called in question the sanity of the knight-errant 
for his mistaking Arroqubar inn for a castle; I could even be tempted to 
suppose that the scenery around it had also I'elt the rod of the enchanter. 

After partaking of another cordial at the castellated ihii of Arroquliar, 
we descended a gentle slope to the border of Ijochlong. where We got into 
tile Oscar steam-boat. I'his Loch is an arm of the Frith of (-lyde, below 
Greenock, on the opposite shore, extending inland about from twenty to 
thirty miles, encompassed on each side by lofty acclivities. The scenery, 
though bold and magnificent pur se^ is somewhat unvaried, and not pecu¬ 
liarly striking, to those who have so recently ga 2 ed upon that of Loclilomond, 
We sat down to an abundant dinner in the cabin, with appetites little dis¬ 
posed to quarrel either with the cooking or the service, or, a ta Mrssieunt fux 
An^’Iois, to curse the waiter because the mutton was cold. An excursion 
like ours dissipates the bile and the spleen of Mr Smollfnngus, and renders 
increase of appetite wonderfully iu love with what it feet^s on. 

Dinner and a single can of grog finished, we now found ourselves enter¬ 
ing the large expansion of the Clyde, near Greenock, from which place, 
after receiving and discharging passengers, we soon retraced our morinng 
track off Dumbarton, and ere ‘‘ twilight’s soft dews” began to steal over the 
green banks of the Clyde, we were snugly deposited on the Broomielaw, 
well pleased with the feat performed, of voyaging lOO miles since leaving 
the same spot in the morning. After bidding my kind friends adieu, I hied 
me home to the inn. 

To-morrow came, of course, to dispel the shadows of night, to awaken 
the myriads of Glasgow's population to sober, every-day realities, and me 
fora trip to Ireland. After sauntering about Glasgow until two in the 
afternoon, the time fixed for starting, 1 then got on board the Fclipst\ 

Once more upon the waters” of Clyde, 1 was again impelled along its 
winding course, amid scenery which the eye does not soon tire of contem¬ 
plating ; and by the time that night's dark dominion encroached upon the 
cheerful light of day, and warned us from deck into the cabin,we were, tVom 
the Frith of Clyde, passing the Island of Arran, into the Irish Channel. 
The Eclipse has uniformly maintained the reputation of a safe and fast- 
sailing vessel, and so has its Comjiiander, Captain Dalyell, that of an ex¬ 
cellent seaman, uniting to professional skill the character of a gentleman, 
invariably exhibited in his demeanour, and polite attention to bis passengers. 
It is no fault of his, therefore, that, when the hour of sailing from Glasgow 
renders a night upon the Channel inevitable, the cabin the Eclipse (I 
presume It is the same with the other packets on the same voyage) becumea 
a nuisance. But such is the case. It is the consequence of opposition hav¬ 
ing redUtCed the fare so low, as to enable many, upon whose n-onts Nature 
hwi wi^tten goat!" to overlej^ the steerage banter, and mingle with the 
legitimacy bf the first cabin. 'There, although no more than eighteen beds 
are diqKHUtbte, the proprietors make all comers welcome. In order that the ves¬ 
sel nteyjoaj; and for eighteen beds we numbered upwards of thirty piileti- 
gecs* Ine voyager here who gets into a bed previ^sly secured, bless 
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his stars if he can obtain sleep, for 'tis eighteen to one that he finds slrap 
•* * too coy a dame" to win her that night to his pillow. With the rocking 
of the engine, and the abominable stew occasioned, amidst a scene of dissi¬ 
pation, sickness, or gambling, on the part of those who must either open 
their kniyes, and pick for the softest plank,” or become watchers for the 
morning light, sleep is not attainable by every one. There is indeed a rule 
oh board the vessel, which prohibits the steward dealing out liquor of any 
kind after ten at night, and this rule is strictly enforced, for at its arrival the 
Captain takes possession of the barrels' keys; but some passengers have had 
abundance for'noasy mirth a priori, and the knowing ones may secure at 
half-past 'iiine what will prolong it a posierioru Even the cabin for the 
ladies, dear creatures. Is not exempt ft-om similar annoyances. We had on 
board a sluiff-merchant, whom 1 had known in business in the High-Street 
of Edinburgh in hiabetter days. He had removed to Glasgow, and got into 
habits of £am-drit^ng in the forenoon. Its never-failing consequence, 
the decline of business, prompted him now to cross the Channel in quest of 
a change to the better-^exemplifying the truth contained in the rhyme of 
mine excellent friend, Dr R-• of Glasgow, 


The accommodation bill trade! 
Joined, forenoon gill trade \! 

Is sure to make an ill trade ! j \ 


It was not at the first glance of his reddened eye and shrivelled physiognomy 
that 1 could rocognise the features of the once plump and rosy-cheeked in¬ 
dustrious tradesman; there all-potent time, and still more x>otent whisky, 
had done their office; the efi'ects of the latter emboldened him to rank among 
bis acquaintance any one on board who would condescend to enlist in the 
number, and the bounty allotted to every recruit was not the fee-simple of 
** the King's picture in litUe,” but that of a more sublimated potentate—in 
plain Scotch—a dram ! His excellent and loving spouse, doubtless on the re¬ 
commendation of ftord Byron, and fn defiance of the interest of the stewanl, 
had smuggled on board some mutton-pies, in addition to his Lordship’s 
recipe of beef-steaks and brandy, as preventives of sea-sickness ; and to the 
brandy bottle she paid unceasing hopaage, until its spirit, warring at once 
with me infidelity'of beof-steaks and his Lordship's opinion, cast forth into 
the ladies' cabin more unclean spirits than attend upon sea-sickness in 
common, to the great annoyance of the more patrician dames. 

Her li^e lord and ardent fellow-worshipper, in virtue of the steam-boat 
barrier act, had his lodgement for the night in our cabin ; and there the po¬ 
tent spirit, having at length done its office, he was early lulled to a repose so 
sound, that the Babel confusion could not awaken him. I could have wished 
that more of our companions had been in a similar condition, for as the 
wished-for hours of rest approached, ** the mirth and fun grew loud and 
louder.” Some engaged with whisky or brandyothers at cards—at first re¬ 
sorted to for pastime, the play at length degenerated into sheer gambling, 
in its quickest process. Then, amid the shouts of the winner, the impreca¬ 
tions of the loser, and the loud laughter of spectators, all, or nearly so, in¬ 
spired, by liquor, into a frenzied eloquence, there was produced a scene of 
tumult, which must have now and then disturbed the slumbers of every 
one in or out of bed in the cabin, excepting only the snuff-merchant. Hia 


« 

* Dr R., as Is well known in the west of Scotland, has long occupied the throne of 

Hex Faeetktrum In Glasgow, and before that spawn of a peUock^ the Glasgow Odon- 
tist, was pufibd into unmeaning notoriety. This sapient Odontist once said in my hear- 
ing, that your Magazine, Mr Editor, is a dull driveller. Upon cross-questioning him, 
I found that he never once opened a Number of it. The Doctor was as fiiMy 
put out, as he was one evening in theTd^na of Greenock, when boasting thtte of his 
literary attainments, a merdleSs wag, but a hnowlng one, oSbred to bet a. diimer 
and punch that the Odontist could not decline ^^jicnna.** 1'he bet was no.go, and the 
Doctor declaring himself insulted, walked off in a pet. He a man of titeiatm t^The 
blockhead knows as much of it as the peUock knows of a cork-jacket 1 . , 
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appeared^ for tliat night at leasts to be of a nature so secure, that nothing 
short of an eighteen-pounder at his ears could disturb him* We had on 
board a Catholic Priest, wliose success in so many tricks at cards betokened 
a practised hand, and whose noisy mirth, not at all chastened and tempered 
clerical obligation, hardly even by lay-decorum, betokened also the sad 
discrepancy which is so often found to exist betwixt profbssor and professioiii 
among the sect to which he pertains. NevcrUieless, he appeared to be what 
the more liberal spirits called “ men of the world,” would term a gimd, 
honest, jovial fellow." 

1 had crept into bed at eleven, but it was not until two o’clock in the 
morning, when, aided by the blessing of a wholesome constitution, I ob¬ 
tained at length a sound and refreshing sleep, which was not again inters 
rupted by the still protracted clamour at the tabic. 

Getting upon deck at seven next morning, I found we had got out of 
the swell of the Channel, and were then in the smoother waters of the Jlay^ 
or as it is called, Loch of Belfast, and sailing past the ancient town of Car- 
rickfergus. And now the condition of our cabin inmates presepted a most 
woeful contrast to the clamour which had so recently rivalled the engine ma¬ 
chinery in its “ rocking of the battlements." The countenances of some, in 
their livid hue, exhibited still a remnant of the transient glow of mirth and 
revelry ; those of others were 

“ Pale as marble o’er the tomb, 

. Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom.” 

Here were some stretched at full length, still wooing, with doubtful success, 
the comforts of slumber; there others, circumscribed by the Fates into the 
limits of merely a sitting posture, rubbing their eyes, and yawning most 
piteously ; while another was to be seen stalking like a^apectre, above or be¬ 
low, us if, during the night, the angel of destruction had hovered over the 
Channel, and emptied his phials of pestilence upon the dovoletl heads of his 
former kindred. One, and only one, eifulgent spirit displayed itself, and 
that too fmirabile dicta !) in the person of a Cockney, from whose brain 
sleep bad not chased away the fumes of intoxication, and made ** iho ex¬ 
travagant and erring spirit hie to its confine.” His ton^e> during the litnc 
of our after sailing, was as busy as the piston of the engine, and in incessant 
wild and frenzied talking, sometimes bordering upon nuinour, but of that 
illegitimate species which made him to be not laughc^l with, but laughed 
at* He would address every one disposed to listen to him, and slap them on 
the shoulder with the familiarity of a twenty years’ acquaiutance; and, 
moreover, he made it no secret that he had arisen from the gaming-table 
with no more than five ahillings in his fob, to carry him to Dublin. 

Ju the foreground of the vessel a scene was presented which, happily, not 
marked by any positive morkl degradation, might otherwise be termed a 
miniature of Alsatia. It was composed of a grouping of the third rate, or deck 
passengers, consisting, 1 believe, chiefly, if not wholly, of Irish peasantry. 
Upon this rate of passengers a decensvs to comfort through the hatch-way 
is 08 hermetically sealed as are the gates of the upper r^ions (if their 
creed is the right one) against those who have not paid their shota to the 
priests. Here a tattered group of old, young, and middle-aged, seated 
higgledy-pi^ledy, were handing from one to another the joke, the to¬ 
bacco pipe, the whisky, or, as may be, tbe thwack; there others extended at 
full or half length on deck, in all positions,—one resting his pow on a cod 
of rope, and perchance his brogue heels close upon tbe mouth of a sick or 
slumbering damsel; another, with his face downwards, and nands at Ills 
temples, reclining on the back of his nearest comrade, no matter who. A 
heavy rain had fallen during the night; in the morning, these shivering 
creatures were seen crowding and presaitig towiurda the funnel of the engine^ 
like as many drooked poultry at tnc bam-door; but other stimulanto, to¬ 
wards heating the shivering frame, were not wanting, for at the head of the 
group tham was to ^ seen a chomn bottle raised to tbe mouth of one, and 
passed to that of another, until, like ASsop’s burden, it became more easily 
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carried. The steward and his deputy had the best of it, towards counteract** 
ing the effects of a raw hazy morning ; they were kept in most admirable 
exercise, running and returning with fjjled and emptied measures of whisky, 
at an expence to ita morning consumers which might have secured them dry 
lodgings * under deck. The voyage from Glasgow to Belfast, a distance of 
156 nailes, is, in dne weather, performed, at an average, in fifteen or sixteen 
hours ; .but the impatient passenger is sometimes detained in the Loch until 
the returning ti^ shall float the vessel betwixt sand^banks into the har<^ 
hour, throu^ a course describing the letter S. We landed betwixt nine 
and ten, comfortable breakfast in Ward's Commercial Innt. 

And now, Mr Editor, landed at length upon Irish ground, 1 here pre« 
mise, that it is no intention of mine to adopt the book-making practice, and 
swell this communication to an inordinate length, by gleaning from Road- 
Books, County Guides, and Gazetteers, (which are acc(>ssible to all,) any 
lengthened abstract of statistical, geographical, political, or commercial in¬ 
formation, relating to Ireland. Nor shall 1 be cautious, and compare my 
own with the notes of any other traveller. It is my purpose to tell nothing 
more than I saw or bear^, to record only impressions which 1 felt, and 
observations (however Bupi|^cial) on matters which presented themselves. 
And if your readers discover that 1 have little to communicate, in the shape 
of original matter, 1 can os^re them that I have still less from resources 
not my own, and no inclination to caricature and embellish. I recollect but 
little, and have still less tosay about the size of Belfast, the number of streets 
and houses, its population, and in what its main trade consists. But, as being 
more poetical, 1 may relate that its situation is delightful. It is on the 
southern extremity of its Loch, which forming here its harbour, becomes 
narrowed, under a long venerable bridge, (separating the Counties of Down 
and Antrim,) consisting of twen^-one arches, through which the Loch 
receives the waters of the river Largan. The scenery is bounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills; excepting on thepw by the Loch to the Channel, a 
distance of about twenty miles. The southern ridge of eminences is at 
considerable distaneo, and enriched between with the highest cultivation, in 
most delightful variety ; the eastern and western ridges take their rise at 
no great distance .from the sides of the lake, betwixt and which, excellent 
roads run along lA front of many delightful residences or by pleasant ba¬ 
thing-quarters. The cottsges, even of the peasantry, hereabouts, may fairly 
vie with those of the English for neatness and cleanliness. In their 
exterior, roost of them washed over with a substance as white as snow, ex¬ 
hibit an attention to those wholesome qualities, beyond what is seen in 
the interior of many of ours. And though, now and then, a solitary 
half-clad object of humanity is to be seen whistling along, such is the 
;^neral aspect of content, bustle, and happiness, that were one to draw in¬ 
ferences as to the state of Ireland, from the appearance of its northern 
counties, he would be led to imagine all he had read of its misery, depres¬ 
sion, and murders, a dream or romance. 

There is little of the genuine Irishman, or the Irishman in all his 
glory,” to be seen about Belfast ; only an occasional importation from the 
South. They have among them here no small mixture of the blood of 
cautious Saunders. They are kind and hospitable, but not extravagantly 
BO, as about Dublin, and still more quiet and industrious. The Protestants 


* ** Dry Lodgings,** painted over the doors of bumble-looking dwellings, is com¬ 
mon in Ireland, at least, in passing through Drogheda^ I observed innumerable in¬ 
stances. I asked the meaning twice, and received diilbrent explanations. 

•f It is not longer than twelve months since travellers could be welcomed to an Inn 
in Belfast, in every respect comfortable, i. e, in regard to good articles, genteel accom¬ 
modation, attention, and extremely mt^erate charges. Such is Warefs Commercial 
Inn, and to it the traveller is commended. The diflbrent inii-kit^^ have their 
scouts upon the quay, to entice passengers; but at what woS' reckoned 

tiie principal inn, the charge for a bed was two shillings and sii^NIMsa-fMr night— 
Ward asks only one shilling, and for other matter^ in proportion. > 
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here have tlie ascendancy in numbers, and of these I believe the majority 
are Presbyterians. From inherent and natural preference to the forma of 
the latter. I attended divine service on Sunday, in one of their chapels. Tho 
dress of the clergyman attracted my hrst attention. Ue wore a white mualin 
or linen scarf, in breadth and longitude much larger than 1^'© aleeve of a 
man's shirt, tipped with crape, and suspended from the shoulder tA his 
gown, downwards, to its middle. 1 learned that the custom here is, when 
a respectable member of the congregation dies, his family survivors present 
their clergyman with this menienio mori *, in honour of the dead, U» be 
thus exhibited in public, the Sunday after the funeral. Tlif> jBeverend 
Doctor's sermon contained no funeral eulogium on any departed IndividuaL 
It was upon the harmony and credibility of the four Gospels, in support 
of the divine origin of Christianity; and it appeared to roe the result of 
study, abounding iti felicitous illustration, in elegant and chaste composition. 
It contained also one niece of information new to me, via. that Bt. Mark, 
accustomed to act in tne capacity of interpreter to 8t. Peter, collected the 
materials of his Gospel from the preaching of the latter Apostle. 1 pre<« 
tend to no more of Theological lore than falls to the knowl^gc of laymen 
in general, and am far indeed from any disposition to have even the ap¬ 
pearance of casting an air of ridicule, either upon the worthy divine, or 
the subject of his preaching. It is pretty generally known, however, that 
Scapula composed his Greek Lexicon by stealth, from the materials of Henry 
Stephens, po whom Scapula acted in the capacity of amanuensis. And 
since, under circumstances nearly analogous, it would now appear that St. 
Mark obtained the materials for his Gospel, and since St. Peter requirc^d the 
aid of an interpreter, Quaero, where was the efficacy of the gift of tongues? 
The Doctor did not reconcile this. The music of the congregation was 1^ by 
three choristers, situated at the back of the gallery, fronting the pulpit; they 
sung one hymn, “ The hour of iny departure s come," in such strains of 
delightful harmony, that 1 would walk ten miles to heftr the like again. 
** They put me in mind of those heavenly airs which are played to the de¬ 
parted souls of good men," &c. 

One of the novelties which Belfast presents is its market, or fair, held at 
the extremity of the town, in a large square called SmithAeld. For want 
of other employment at the time, 1 sauntered there for a little, and beheld 
indeed a motley scene of merchants and merchandise, which reminded me 
of old John Banyan's Vanity-fair. Here is to be, seen exposed for sale uU 
most every article of its kind that the population of a whole kingdom may 
be supposed to require,—antiques, armoury, architectural and agricultural 
implements, accoutrements, &c.; beef, beds, butter, bread, bacon, homba- 
zeens, beasts (dead or alive,) &c.; cheese, chalk, cbesnuts, cork, cordial- 
bottles, clocks, cloaks, &c.; drums, drapery, dilce, delf, dirks, drugs, dupes, 
and every thing from the latter stage of humanity, down to an olil rusty 
lock and key, or a rusty nail. The sale of pigs in particular arrested my at¬ 
tention. An intending purchaser steps within tlie swinish inclosurc, and once 
fixing on the grunter of his choice, gets into trafiick with its owner; the latter 
offers it for a price above what he will ultimately take, and the other 
below what he will iddmately purchase it for. In the meantime, the owner 
DOW and then stirs the grunting animal with his stick, to make it pan in re¬ 
view before the gentleman who fancies it,—eulo^ing, the while, its good 
breeding, and its corporal qualities. At every stage of reduction on tike part 
of the seller, or of advance of price on that of the purchaser, the ofibr is ra¬ 
tified and solemnized, by the one clapping a prany-piece into the hand of 
the other. After a number of offers on either side, they, resolving to fight 
aby, separate; but eyeing each other askance like game-codes, resolveit 
to fight out the battle ere they filially n^mratc, they come to the scratch 


* Inatanoss of mortality being frequent, and the Cleigyroen of Belfast having 
frequently more than one of those scarfs to put on, on some Sundays, if they arc 
wives economical and industrious, their haberdasho'*! bill, at the etid of 
the year, can amount to only a trifling sum. 
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again; ami the penny-piece is ^ain clasped into one hand from the other; 
the bargain settled, by their meeting half-way aa to price, it is by a 

dram ; after which, the Patlander may be seen driving home his pig in such 
a manner as shall be best arranged betwixt the two; if, somewhat high-i 
fed and rebellious, the pig is not disposed to obey the marching orders of 
its new general, then his last resource is to seize it by the binder, and com¬ 
pel it to mwreh upon its fore legs, during which slow march it regales him 
with some of his native airs, though not set to the measure of Tom Moore’s 
Irish Melod||jM* 

After fliwiing business matters in Belfast, I set out on the morning for 
Dublin.^ l>avt&ing here is superior to any thing yet to be found in Scot¬ 
land. 'fhe distance is upwards of 100 English miles, an outside seat on 
the Dublin Mail costs only ISs., and the run is performed in 13 hours, on as 
excellent a road as can be desired. The vehicles are lighter and cleaner than 
oun, and the horses shew higher mettle and breeding. As to the drivers, in¬ 
stead of ragged, greasy, insolent boors, making a demand at every seven or 
eight miles, f;he jehus, (only three in number upon one coach,) on this 
line of road, have a more partrician appearance and garb, and will thank 
the passenger who puts a tenpenny piece into their hand : 1 do not recol¬ 
lect an instance of having observed them demand it; and thus Sa. 3d. here, 
for drivers’ fees, does the business of 58. in Scotland, through the like num¬ 
ber of stages. 

We started from Bel&st at the early hour of four on a fine Saturday morn¬ 
ing, and passing throu^ the delightfully situated and clean villages of Lis¬ 
burn, Hillsboro*, Dromore, &c. we got to Newry, a distance of more than 40 
miles, to breakfast. Of a truth, 1 found that being whirled along so many 
miles in the prime air of morning is a whetter to the appetite, inducing to 
sad bavock among tlie materiel .of the breakfast-table. Let the snoring 
wight, a-bed until nine of a morning, x>eifarm Uie like feat, and he will not, 
as heretofore, ** twist bis gri^ntle wT a glitncsh of sour disdain" at buttered 
rolls, ham, eggs, aDd.co£Peej &c.; 1 would also recommend it to any can¬ 
didate for the sock, ambitious to excel in the part of Jeremy Diddler, and 
he will find it an j^cellent rehearsal of the eating-against-tirae scene. Ve¬ 
rily, Davis, mine liOBt of Newry, cannot profit in catering for his morning 
customera from .Belfast. 

Leaving Newry/ for Dundalk, our next stage, we ascend immediately a 
very steep hill, at the foot of which two additional horses are put to the 
vehicle- This stage presents more variety than any of the others, and ia the 
most beautiful and romantic upon the journey. Elsewhere there is little 
relief to the uniformity of a country rich in cultivation, except in what is 
not acceptable to either the sense of feeling or of sight; to the contemplation 
of beautiful villa^s, hamlets, and snug, clean, wholesome cottages, is 
added that of clay huts, the habitations of human beings, into which one 
might feel some remorse at driving his swine—of groups of peasantry, boor¬ 
ish in appearance, and barely covered with garments, all miserably tattered 
and patched, Mrtions of which seem ever and anon at the mercy of the winds, 
and yet to lul appearance a right merry-hearted crew: these miserable 
huts, of no other composition than clay, are to be seen in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity north of Dublin. 

The last of our diree drivers took possession of the reins at Dundalk. I 
introduce him for the Bake oi exhibiting a trait of character which the ac¬ 
cidents of the journey called forth. Ksides the mail-coach, on which 1 
rode, two other coaches surt from Belfast at the same hour. Our new 
driver displayed uncommon activity, to keep foremost on the road, in order 
to up passengers, probaUy, also, because he wore the King’s livery. But 
in spite of the rapidity with which he effected changes of borsce, and his 
assuring the passengers there was norime to alight, a series of accidrats that 
day kept him in the rear; 1st, A veteran wight from Jiviy to seventy 
years, seated beside the guaxd, and calling for a twi^enny voim of whi^y 
at every stage, got at length so intoxicated, that, to secure hlajmmn aloft, 
the guard lash^ him to the coach with a rope; Imt rolling from^^ to aide. 
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hi& hat and wig, like John Gilpin’s, were '' twice upon the roadto recover 
them, the driver had twice to pull up, and swear at the ** drunken beast,** 
until at length the guard secured them with a cord to the wight’s shouldera^ 
It became my turn to blunder, for having alighted during the halt at 
Drogheda, 1 mounted another coach, and discovert not that I had got uimn 

the wrong box," until 1 observed on the stem of the other “ the Dunlin Day 
Mail," beyond call, at the extremity of the street. My friend Jehu, in his an** 
xiety to get one passenger, seemed willing to leave another. As the one 
guard did not discover he wanted a passenger, nor the other that he had one 
too many, I kept quiet possession, as either coach must convey vati to Dub¬ 
lin. After crossing the Boyne, at the verge of the town, I was mllsed, and 
waited for. The Jehu who discharged me got the start of my liege driver, 
who reclaimed me, and, as luck would have it, picked up the only stray pas¬ 
senger the road that day afforded. With a countenance both in sorrow 
and in anger," my liege beheld the scene, and upbraided me:—1 recrimi¬ 
nated, on the score of the more haste the less speed." 3d, Another pas¬ 
senger craved an extra delay of five minutes at Ashboum, the last stage on 
this side of Dublin. AVhile waiting his return, the guard only remarked, 
** If he*$ in a hurry noiVj he don't look like it** The driver having now lost aU 
hopes of any addition to his cargo, gave vent to his disappointment in these 
words By ■ such a set of btunderinff passengers as I*ve been in the luck 
for to-day I If I had advertised all Ireland for such another stupid set^ I could 
not have been better ser-vedf—faith and indeed I could not r* A further ride 
of twelve miles, and coachee' pulled up his reins in Sackville-Street. Alight¬ 
ing, 1 tipped him an extra tenpenny for the loss of hia passenger, and wish¬ 
ed him a better set on his return. Crossing the street, I got planted at the 
dinner-table in Bilton’s Hotel at five o’clock on the Saturday afternoon. 

After a hurried repast, 1 sallied forth, eager to view the localities, and to 
gaze on the multifarious objects to be presented for the first time to the 
eyes of a stranger. So here I am, for the first time, in Di^blin !-*Dublln, 
with all its spacious streets, and squares, splendid edifices, columns and 
colonnades, the sudden transition to which from clay huts is striking in¬ 
deed,—Dublin, the abode of splendour and of misery in their extremes, with 
its gay equipages, hundreds of cars rattling along its pavements, and its 
groups of perfumed dandies, beaus and belles, elbowing now and then groups 
of human beings exposing one-half of their sun-burned skin to all the con¬ 
tingencies of the weather. Passing to the end of Saekville-Street, and there 
roll the waters of its Liffey, through the middle of the city, along the quays, 
under its seven bridges, and in front of its palace-like custom-house, 
and crossing Carlisle Bridge,—you soon come to the Parliament Houae, 

<< peace to its ashes!" (as Curran says): it is now the Bank of Ireland. 
This magnificent pile, fronted by columns of the Ionic and Corinthian or¬ 
der, is nearly of a semicircular form, and stands on an acre and a-half of 
ground; its building cost £.100,000; a more magnificent structure of its 
description 1 have not beheld, but, unskilled in the technicalities of archi* 
tecture, 1 attempt not dwelling upon them. Suffice it merely to state, that 
the public buildings of Dublin, composed of freestone, in contrast to Uie 
brick buildings of its streets, and placed in situations so advantageous, 
have a most imposing effect. A pelting shower of rain drove me home to 
the inn, and cut short my o^rvations, as 1 now do my architectural de¬ 
scriptions. 

i stepped forth again in the quiet of Sunday morning, to stroll about at 
leisure ere the ^rst hour of call, and was not a litde surprised at witnessing 
stall-keepers of street merchandize at their daily posts; ^roccrv and fruit- 
shops open; and a row of ragged urchins casting lines into the Liffbr, to 
drag out stupid flounders and eels; and some more gentleman-like fishcra, 
with their rods and pirns, walking out of the city for angling amuse¬ 
ment elsewhera; all this 1 thought quite enough of ito kind, but 1 wm 
destined to witness more. In the afternoon, Mr Hilton and 1 drove out iti 
his car for an ^ring; part of our way lay through the^ienix Park. Tliia 
Park is a large track m land, or plewnure^-grounds, consiating of about lOO 
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acres, close to tlie city of Dublin : it contains, besides some other buildings, a 
country seat of the Lord Lieutenant, a residence for bis Secretary, and is 
beautifully diversified by pleasant walks, one large plain of about 50 acres for 
reviewing troops, with shrubberies, water, &c.; and with a liberality un¬ 
known to the Scottish Aristocracy, the citizens of Dublin have unlimited 
permission to perambulate in it; but instead of either using or abusing it, 
(in both our Scottish populace would be found to excel*) the Dublin citizena 
are fonder of hieing them in their cars to the scenes and places where their le¬ 
gitimate motto, Vive la bagatelle shall be the order of their leisure hours- 
The comparative solitudes of the Phoenix Park are of too contcinplaiive an 
aspect for lha buoyancy of the Irish character. As many i>ede8trian groups 
may be witnessed upon the Calton-Hill of Edinburgh on a lowering day in 
November, as grace the walks in the Phoenix Park of Dublin in the sun¬ 
shine of an autumnal afternoon. Leaving the Park, we crossed the Lifffey 
at Chapel-Izod, on the Dublin road ; here some little art of driving is ne¬ 
cessary, where hundreds of cars, going or returning, constantly pass along¬ 
side ; a few yards onwards, and there is “ Palmerston Fair.'* 'I'his Pal¬ 
merston Fair is kept up during one week, and here, as of old, Sunday ia 
the “ first day of the week." Then there is hurrying to and fro" in¬ 
deed, much akin to what Russell describes in the streets and promenades of 
Vienna. The fair is held on a small eminence close to the side of the road, 
and there all were in active motion,—some gambling at dice. Fortune’s-wheel, 
or roly-poly,—others seated upon the grass, passing alternately to their mouth 
the whisky-bottle and tobacco-pipe. Here and there you might descry some 
Jew or Catholic devotee, prostrate to the earth, in one unvaried round of 
cant and blasphemy, imploring alms ; while others were boiling upon fires, 
newly raised, herrings, beef, potatoes, &c., for the active population within 
the tents, busily employed in drinking, fiddling, and dancing ! Introduced 
for the first time to such a Sunday-sceiie, 1 can say, without any sancti¬ 
monious affectation, that 1 felt shocked ; so did Mr B., who, though he had 
heard that such things were, had never himself witnessed them. He held 
up his hands in astonishment, and we did not remain long to contemplate the 
scene, but found our way home as quickly as safe driving would permit in 
the face of so many cars rattling upon the road, with their full cargoes, 
eager to enjoy the scene we had just quitted in disgust. Yet many a sober- 
minded, well-meaning Presbyterian, who would scorn to participate in the 
Sunday-exhibitions of Palmerston Fair, will be disposed to make some al¬ 
lowance for the conduct of the Irish, when he refiects how many inconsis¬ 
tencies in the way of Sabbath-kee])ing arc among ourselves superinduced 
and reconciled by the force and influence of habit. How many of our 
countrymen, enjoying better means of information, and with stronger apti¬ 
tude of the reasoning faculty, will, for instance, after twice attending on 
public worship, (or perfectly aware that such ought to have been the case,) 
be found reeling homewards from the Bacchanalian revelry of the tavern, 
more heinously culpable than these merry-making, unlettered Irish pea¬ 
santry. Such matters might supply subject for comparison or debate, 
beyond the limits which this communication might warrant. I shorten it 
by remarking, that though Palmerston and Donnybrook Fairs appear, by 
use and wont, to be annually privileged scenes of merry-making, and per¬ 
haps of riot too, that during a fortnight's residence in Dublin, I witnessed far 
less drunkenness and sheer blackguardism than may be seen on the Iligh- 
Street and Bridges of Edinburgh, or the Salt-Market and Gallowgate of 
Glasgow, almost every Sunday or Saturday evening ; in Dublin there is al¬ 
most nothing of this kind ; and in proportion to its size, there is tio place in 
the British dominions where charitable and religious institutions ar5 at once 
so numerous and so liberally endowed. 

An excursion to the county of Wicklow nffords constant recreation to the 
cits of Dublin, and is still more fashionable than a trip to Roslin to Edin¬ 
burgh migrators. Consequently, to strangers visiting It becomes in¬ 

dispensable, and riiey can never be mu^ at a loss, for filing guides and 
companions. I was told of one Irish gentleman wbo went out, perhaps for 
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the hundreJth time, in quality of Cicerone^ with a posse of strangcrg. After 
conducting them through the varied beauties of the scenery, and expatiating 
on tlieni with a degree of eloquence and of poetical enthusiasm similar to that 
which is said to have detected a celebrated University Professor, when, act¬ 
ing ag waiter at an inn on the Lakes of Cumberland, he ibrgot to change 
the knives and forks to his guests, in entertaining them with a lofty poetical 
panegyric on woods, cliffs, and waters, the IriiQ^ipan concluded his day’s 
harangue with the very antithetical remark, that all was “ tl — ■ ^ d stuff 
and nonsense; and that, for his part, he saw not a vestige of beauty In 
what they had been all day gaping and gazing at/* Mr 3* having some 
small matter of business to look after in Wicklow county, in order to ac¬ 
commodate me, kindly proposed the day following for the excursion, and in¬ 
vited me to a scat in his car. We started early on Monday morning. This 
route, south iaom Dublin, far exceeds the approach to the city from the 
north ; and instead of miserable clay huts, and ragged peasantry, all around 
exhibits, amidst beautiful scenery, picturesque villages, clean and comfort¬ 
able cottages, and lordly dwellings. 'J'he traveller here, as he approaches 
Bray, is feasted with scenery crowded with a group of grand pottic 
objects. The Bays of Dublin and Killiney, confessedly the noblest in Eu¬ 
rope,—mountains varied with all the shapes of mimic fancy,—on one side 
the beautiful fairy land of Wicklow ; on the other, Uie city of Dublin, 
and the interjacent country ; varied by hill and dale, studded with cottages, 
villas, hamlets, thrown into artless irregularity, on a sloping bank, six 
miles in extent, and terminated by the city. The fantastic snapes of the 
mountains,each an Olympus of its kind,—one peak towering alone,—another 
double topped—a third depressed, yield all the delight of Nature's varied 
works. After a ride of ten Irish miles, wc crossed the bridge (which di¬ 
vides the counties of Wicklow and Dublin) in tlie beautiful village of Bray, 
situated upon a steep eminence; ascending which, the eye now commands a 
most picturesque and extensive prospect, embracing the deep and dark blue 
rolling ocean in all its majesty; and in a clear day, even the mountains of 
Wales may be seen. After a ride of about four miles farther, we aliMhit'd to 
breakfast at an Academy for the instruction of boys, situated in a very 
healthful, and most inviting landscape, and at which two of Mr B/s sons are 
boarded. The youngsters, on seeing the approach of the well-known horse 
and car, came running to meet their papa in all the innocent liveliness of 
youthful spirits, and with that bounding joyousness of heart which soon sub¬ 
sides, after a participation in the cares and business of the world. To them, 
and such as them, at present, their lessons are their only can^s, and a long- 
expected, and at last fuItiUed visit of an affectionate father, is the consuiuma- 
tioii of happiness. The scene conjured up anew to mo the recollections of 
similar scenes in other days, that, with the actors in them, are alike for ever 
fled. 

Leaving our travelling machinery here, we walked forth on a visit to 
Bellevue, the scat of the celebrated and worthy Peter Latuuche, Esq. This 
is the gentleman instanced by Mr Grattan, in the House of C'onimotis, at an 
example of what residenters may do towards improving the condition of 
Ireland. Thai Mr Grattan was right, a thousand other acts, besides what 
may be here enumerated, must testify. His father alike preceded him in 
affluent means, a liberal taste, and in toe disposition to do good to all around; 
these inestimable qualities have long since been found beteditary hi each 
and every member of the present family; and their constaut and unwearied 
co-operation in acts of princely munificence, kindness, and cliarity, render 
Bellevue and its neighbourhood an eartlily Elysium. 

We were first shewn the amazing range of not-houses, conservatory, &c. 
and next tlie chapel, a commodious, andjuiost ustefuUy-fiited-out building. 
We then proceeded to tbe hopae, and were received by Mrs Latouebe in 
the entrance hall, who welcomed us to take a view of the awrtments, with 
an invitation to partake of seme refreshment afterwards ; tne latter, how¬ 
ever, we decUnw> having learned, just before our entrance, that Mr L. waa 
unfortunately atroMj^ upon a ai^-bed, and tbe doGCer in atlendance. We 
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therefore took only a hurried walk through some of the principal apart- 
menta, affbrding little leisure for general observation. I can only mention 
having been struck with wonder and astonishment at the atyle of splendour 
and elegance in which they are furnished and decorated, far surpassing 
what I had ever before witnessed. Harps, immense mirrors, costly books 
o( prints, (such as Macklin's Bible, Boydell's Shakespeare, &c- &c.,) in 
sumptuous bindings. In one parlour, we were shewn a portrait of -his pre¬ 
sent Majesty, sent by himself to Mrs L. In one of the drawing-rooms, the 
border ornaments are finished in such a style of excellence, that nothing 
ahOTt of actiml touch can persuade one they are not in relief. Uneasy at the 
thought of our presence incommoding the family in its present state, we 
made an itarly retreat, and Mr M., the house-steward, was coinmisaioncd 
to attend us through the grounds; and such is the scale of princely magni¬ 
ficence here, that the present occupant of that station is removed beyond 
the sphere of those whose attention and services to strangers are to be pur¬ 
chased by an expected tipping of the fingers with pieces of silver. Hinting 
something of this, aside, to Mr B. ere we xiarted from Mr M., the former told 
me by no means to offer it, or it would be considered an affront. “ That 
gentleman," said he, '' is above it; he was brought up from infancy under the 
charge of Mr Latouche, and received a classicid education of the truth of 
which 1 had so far confirmation, in as much as in onr after walk through the 
demesne, Mr M. conversed about some of the living authors,—in particular 
of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and Southey, with whose writings he 
appeared to be quite familiar. Leaving the Mansion-house, we •next visited, 
at a short sloping distance on the grounds, the female school instituted and 
maintained by Mrs Latouche. We were shewn into a tolerably large room, 
in which were seated, at a long table, about ten or twelve girls, of from fifteen 
to twenty years of age, occupied at their needles. They sung a hymn during 
our visit, in strains which I could almost be tempted to call of celestial 
harmony. These females are collected from the cottages of the neighbour¬ 
ing peasants, and they not only receive the blessings of education, religious 
instruction, and maintenance, but they are retained until they obtain a 
settlement in life, either by a respectable matrimonial alliance, or some 
comfortable engagement in business. One from this place was recently 
married to the gentleman who presides in the academy before mentioned. 

We now proceeded to perambulate the mazes of the pleasure-grounds, 
stretched over an extent of at least 400 acres, uniting with the tasteful em¬ 
bellishments of art, the most delightful varieties of Nature. Now our way 
lay through the shaded avenues of some aclivity,—again winding down some 
romantic^ descent towards a glen,—now a smooth lawn, studded only by 
shrubberies on artificial mounds at one place, from between eminences, 
the eye luxuriates through an opening on one side, over an exceedingly 
rich cultivated and varied scene, stretching to where it is terminated by 
the expansive waters of the ocean. In no spot throughout these grounds 
is the eye offended at reading man-traps and spring-guns set here the 
native, as well as the stranger, is at liberty to enter, and recreate his eyes 
and limbs where and while he pleases. W^e found only one gentle ad¬ 
monition stuck up in a large resting-place, canopied and ornamented in imi¬ 
tation of a tent, to this effect, that ** Parties are requested not to dine 
here without permission." This was in consequence of some persons, en¬ 
joying a rural having exceeded in the “ circulating medium," and taken 
to their shilelas after dinner, for a bit of amusement. 

Throughout this domain there are several little cottages of two stories, 
for parties strolling from the Mansion House, to partake of a refreshment, or 
rural dinner: these cottages are furnished and decorated with a numerous 
assemblage of curious antiques, mimic grottoes, and great varieties of prints, 
French fancy wicker-work, &c. Each contains a small library, consisting 
of some popular French and English authors. They aifi>i^ residence to, 
and are kept in order by, some ag^ penrioned pair. One of these buildings 
is an octagon, greeted on the top of a precipice overhanging a glen. The 
pedestrian who, {ot the first time^ approaches U, as he lasaes abruptly from 
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the coppiccwooJt {is apt to make the start-thcatricj on hia eyes meeting 
those of a panther stationed at the cottage door inside; but if lus iiUeutions 
are harmless, he may soon recover his natural attitude^ and discover that 
the animal's eyes are glazed, and his hide stuffed ;iafter wbicb« he may pass 
the mummy without further interruption. After resting here a little, we 
pursued our track along a winding path cut out in front of the eminence) 
towards the glen; arrived at which, we entered another cottage, situated 
amidst the shrubbery in this seclusion, and still more fancifully decoraUMi 
than the other. Here Mr M. displayed, much to our satisfaction, hit powers 
of calling spirits from the vasty deep,^* with the talismanic aid of bis 
keys of office, the “ open sesame" to a concealment from wbicli he dragged 
forth a bottle of old Madeira, a glass of which, after Our forenoon excursioni 
was declared by a lady of our party to be quite refreshing. We parted here 
with the house-steward, well pleased with his kind attention, and with all that 
we heard and witnessed of the princely munificence and the manifold acta 
of goodness and of charity, the family to which he belongs have spread 
around this happy portion of Ireland. Numerous these acts ore, in the re* 
cord which their enects exhibit in the improvement of the country, and the 
happiness extended to the individuals around. Mr Latouche conveyed land 
for, and expended besides £.5000 in building the neighbouring church 
of Delgany, an edifice uniting convenience and elegance with a noble simpli¬ 
city. The progressive improvements in his own grounds, introduced while 
lack of employment elsewhere produced misery in Ireland, have rendered 
happy the hearts of the peasantry around. But deeds of kindness on the 
part of himself and of his family have not been restricted to the ostenta¬ 
tious agency of wealthy profusion scattered through the means of other 
hands. Mrs Latouche herself unites a most minute acquaintance with 
all the details usually employed and expected only in a man of business ; 
and while she is writing a letter to an agent, she can at the same instant 
listen and reply to the wants of an humble petitioner, seated in her parlour ; 
and with her own hand and scissors, she can cut from her stores, with a 
nicety of calculation, the necessary dimensions of broad-cloth for a coat, to 
foat or another individual of her tenantry, while her daughters are employ¬ 
ed at their needles in the service of some of their expectants. 

Mrs Latouche is in years much the junior of her husband ; yet cm-5e7i- 
potni, with all her active habits, and, in full and free use of all the mental 
faculties, unweariedly employed in devising good. Mr Latouche is, if i 
recollect aright, a man approaching ninety years of age. In conteiu- 
plating that sphere of usefulness which he and bis father occupied so long, 
one is induced to regret that such men should experience any of the tils in¬ 
cident to humanity, and still luoie that they should be subjected to our na¬ 
ture's common doom. Yet, in as far only as the honours of posterity, and 
an approving conscience, may reasonably he supposed to gild the pros|K'Ct 
of the descent to the tomb, Mr Latouche, like his father, may rest 
assured, 

** -. I . his bones, 

When he has run his coarse, and bleeps in blcRSiiigs, 

Will have a tomb of orphans* tears wept on them !** 

We next pursued our Journey through the deep glen of the Downs, the 
most romantic and picturesque road in the vicinity of Dublin. It runs be¬ 
tween two ridges of mountains, which shelve down in various graceful 
shapes. The surrounding scenery, having an Alpine wildness and magni¬ 
ficence, is uncommonly delightful; the lofty mountains almost clothed to 
the summit, under whose spontaneous woods we travelled a mile,—the gray 
rocks peeping out in various places, and forming a varied contrast. The 
vale is wide enough only to admit the road, and close by It the meandering 
of a small river. The swelling verdant prominences of on immense coniciu 
mountain add to the beauty of the scene; while the octagon building hang¬ 
ing over us strikes the eye in a peculiarly fanctful manner. A short 
ambulation fa^er, and we arrived at the academy we left In the tnomlng, 
and where we found n comfortable dinner awiithig us ; after which, stef- 
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ping into the car, we drove off for, and at eight in the evening arrived in 
Dublin* 

My subsequent stay in this city was devoted entirely to business arrange¬ 
ments in the forenoons, and attending the dinner-parties of the hospitable 
Irish in the evenings ; with the exception only of one half day at Donny- 
brook Fair, and an occasional peep into the interior of some of the public 
buildings. If it may be fair and equitable to offer here an estimate of the 
Irish cnaracter, from the result of my own experience of the conduct 
of those my avocations brought me into contact with, and those of the 
most important set of merchants, 1 can have little hesitation in stating, 
that the Irish are just as much famed for humbugging, or, to give its gentle 
name, delaying business-matters until the latest hour, as they are for acts of 
sincere kindness and genuine hospitality. This apparent anomaly in their 
disposition can only be reconciled by ibe fact, that t])eir love of shew and 
parade is incompatible with a close attention to matters involving steady and 
accurate calculation. Too much of this evidently fatigues them, and some 
who delayed coming to the scratch until the latest hour, became at length 
fatiracd at the prospect, and left the terms of arrangement to myself. Some 
of the natives will tell you, with the utmost sangfroid, after waiting upon 
them for eight or ten days in succession, that they have not yet had leisure 
to think of those matters, in which both are interested ; and they will ac¬ 
company this polite go by" with an invitation to dinner. Such invita¬ 
tion it is folly to refuse; for any stray pilgrim of an evening, attempting 
to transact business, not only attempts in vain, but he is at the^ame time 
looked upon as a knight-errant that no one cares for. The remark holds 
good even in the case of shop-keepers. Thvir luxuries of the table, 
their pine-apples, melons, choice liqueurs, and varieties of wines after 
dinner, are exhibited in such profusion, as might denote a ** galaday" at 
the tables of the first-rate orders of society in Scotland. 1 formed one, 
by invitation, at a dinner-party of some select friends, in one of the prin¬ 
cipal hotels in Dublin. On entering the dinner-room, J was struck with 
the magnificent display of massive plate, which decorated the table and side¬ 
boards, realizing to the imagination its early dreams of Eastern splendour, 
as if the landlord had been really in possession of Aladdin's Wonderful 
Lamp. Here and elsewhere, as the time of “ Port, O port! shine thou a wee,” 
began to arrive, 1 saw Irishmen in their glory ; some sally uttered at one 
quarter of the table producing a repartee from another ; next crowned by its 
climax, unexpectedly from a third ;—these flashes of merriment would so 
effectually “ set the tabic on a roar,” that 1 have been compelled to hold ray 
hands on my sides, while in imminent danger of tumbling from my chair. 

One great auxiliary to the pleasurable enjoyments of the Irish is the 
immense mnnber of cars rattling in and about Dublin. These vehicles 
arc of various forms, but the most common of the street cars are so con¬ 
structed as to admit, besides a seat for the driver in the front, six pas¬ 
sengers, who sit, three on each side, with their backs to each other, and 
their faces to opposite sides of the road, their feet resting upon an uncovered 
and clumsily-projecting step, the whole load having the appearance of one 
large ass and panniers. They are, however, extremely convenient for travel¬ 
ling short distances. On Sundays, and fair-days in particular, the street 
pedestrian, as he approaches the stations of these machines, is sure to be 
accosted by numerous drivers, Going out. Sir ? Going out, Sir ?”—and if 
such be liis intention, he has only to scat himself upon one or other, which 
always sets off, with its full compliment, in a few minutes; and these 
well-fiUed machines are constantly driving and returning through every ave¬ 
nue of the city. The restless inhabitants thus liave their rides, to dis¬ 
tances of from one to ten Irish miles, at rates seldom exceeding a penny 
per mile. 1 bad frequent recourse to badiing in the i^ay of DuMin, in the 
mornings, and sometimes at mid-day, by way of counteracting the fa¬ 
tigues of the business and the pleasures of this large capital, during so hot 
a period of the season. One of these cars soon arhisIcM me to and from 
the spot,, the large wall or Mole, upon the south sii^ of which is the en- 
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trance to a slope, like a lanclinff branch of a pier, anil at the walleO si*le of 
it a shed erected for the dressing and undressing of the Dublin Bwiininerin 
Once, while 1 was in the act of leaping off the stones into the Hay, a 
fellow, who had just undressed, came running at my heels, and bawled out 
in the genuine brogue, Is there room for two ?" This odd and unexpcct* 
ed query so tickle«l the muscular risibility, that in the immediate immer¬ 
sion 1 encountered some small risk of choking. It Is relatetl as one 
instance out of many how readily an Irishman's noddle will produce some 
outre saying upon the most trivial occasion. 

Were it only through the medium of the song which Jack Johnstone 
has sung in public a thousand times, 1 presume one half of our island has 
heard of Donnybrook Fair. I had the luck to see it. Like Its precursor, 
Palmerston Fair, in the week immediately before, it was wont to conirnence 
on Sunday.' This year, however, the Lord Mayor Smith, who has no juris¬ 
diction at Palmerston, issued a proclamation to the effect, that no fair should 
commence at Donnybrook, nor would the erection of tciils be permitted, 
until Monday morning. The proprietors of the ground, indignant at this 
unlooked-for prohibition of ancient use and wont," petitioned the Lord 
Lieutenant, in the face of the mansion-house mandate. The vice-regal 
authority of Ireland very prudently declined interference; and now that 
one Lord Mayor has set an example hero, it is to be hoped, I fear only to 
be wished, that his successors in office would tread in bis footseps, atsd the 
natives would in a very few years get reconciled to the want of tneir former 
unlawful privilege. The prohibition, however, did not operate against many 
Iiundreds visiting the fair-ground upon Sunday, to see whether a fair 
going on or not; the disappointment was perceptible in the countenances of 
many, as the armed police on horseback and on foot were patrolling the grounds, 
to prevent either riot, or the erection of tents. Here and there, alotig the road- 
Bi<le, and margin of the grounds, were to be seen only solitary stalls, cover¬ 
ed with fruits, whisky-bottles and glasses, and a number of iuinortunate 
and blaspheming beggars, as arc usually in attendance at such scenes. 
The dawn of Monday morning, however, arose upon the work of prepara¬ 
tion, and Donnybrook Fair once more commenced in all its jollity an<l bustle* 
The want of it might go far to disturb the mental i>eacc of many ati Irish¬ 
man ; servants of either sex, and the labouring classes, often to the great 
annoyance of their masters, wust have a day, perhaps two, at the fair, anil, 
deprived of this, it would be regarded as an unlucky omen all tbe year 
round. Some, I have been informed, will beg, borrow, or steal, or pawn 
an unsparable portion of their wardrobe, rather than want a little of (he 
blunt, for tbe price of fun and whisky at the fair. I was invited to vnakt*' 
one of a small party to visit it, and there have an afternoon pic-nic* It is at 
about a mile, or a mile and a half, from the south-east exlreniity of the eity. 
The number of cars constantly running on this dusty road, had caused it 
to be named tbe first portion of terra-firma that became dry after the 
Flood. At the entrance to the busy scene, such is the number of those vehi¬ 
cles, going, returning, or in waiting, that the civil authority ciniHsaries aie 
in attendance to keep order and arrangement, so that llu^y may not en¬ 
tirely block up the rood. Wc soon got ushered into the busy scene, and be« 
held it all in motion, on a much larger scale than is presented at Falmeramn 
Fair. Parties, of patrician and plebeian aspects, parading through its scenery, 
gazing upon the motley and varied groups which meet the eye at every 
glance,—the proprietors of low vulgar gambling establishments soliciting, 
with all the flowers of Irish eloquence, the passers by to try their luck,—the 
sellers of confectionaries, fruits, cheese, beef, and potatoes, making calls uptOtt 
the purse and the palate,—the merry-andrews in front of shows, exhibiting 
their wit, and their fantastic tricks, to induce visitors to enter,—large and 
long tents, at the entrance to which is a counter with all appurtenances of 
the bar, ready to supply customers without or within ; at tlie extremity of 
these tents is a temporary kitchen, with large boilers for the cooking of 
beef, pork, greens, and potatoes; the intervening space exhibits a row of 
tables on cither side, at which are seated parties, lunching, dining, or 
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drinking, and a portion in the middle ia all in motion with fiddling and 
dancing. 

We peeped into two or three of the ahowE, and found them to contain 
only those exhibitions of horsemanship, tumbling, and wire-dancing, which, 
to most of my countrymen,* once seen is enough. In another, we saw a 
gentleman wanting both hands, and who, by means of his toes, went through 
the evolutions of eating, drinking, firing a musket, and writing,—the latter 
he performed both expeditiously and legibly. 1 was amused with some 
specimens of Irish wit and humour, offered during our perambulations 
through the-fair, but most of them have now escaped my recollection. One 
damsel, not fWBCuliarly inviting to the sight, either for youth or beauty, was 
seated munching, with fingers and mouth, a piece of salted beef^ and as 1 
passed, she said, ** Will you partake. Sir 1 answered only by a wry face, 
on which her companion remarked, “ Troth the gentleman an't hungry, for 
it's too good an offer to refuse." A dandy brewer in Dublin, stalking along, 
was eyed by a ragged peasant, who, knowing the person and circumstances 
of the big swell," remarked to his companion in Sure and don’t 

ike small beer carry a fine head now ?" Lord Byron, in his letter on Pope 
and Bowles, asserts, that an,Irish peasant, with a little whisky in his head, 
will imagine and invent more than would furnish forth a modern poem." 
Doubting even the high authority of his Lordship’s assertion, that invention 
and imagination form only minor attributes of poetry, I willingly admit the 
truth of the illustration itself. 

We left the fair at ten at night, and 1 confess having felt a little disap¬ 
pointed in not witnessing a single row all the while, or any strong ebullition 
of Irish humour; 1 learned afterwards, that some such bad taken place 
towards morning, after the Lord Mayor and his officers had retired. The 
mode those bent on frolic go to work is this;—primed up to the proper 
degree with whisky, they set to, groping with their hands outside of the 
tent canvas for a touch of the bead of some wight in the inside, overcome 
and sleeping ; the discovery once made, they immediately thwack it with their 
shilelahs, which, awakening the sleeper within, makes him and his compa¬ 
nions rally, when out they rush, and there ** the Irislnnan in a row becomes 
any one’s customerif not dispersed by peace-officers, they fight until they 
are tired, and walk home, arm in arm, as they best can. One wight, be¬ 
labouring an old bald-headed pow peeping through a rent-seam in the 
canvas, was nabbed, and taken before a justice; on being asked what in¬ 
duced him to the act, be repli^, Och ! and plase your honour, only 
think qf the bald^pow so natcly peeping out at the hole ; it was so iempting, I 
could not refuse it’’ The Lord Mayor of this year, already mentioned, is 
such a one as Dublin, or any other capital, requires for office, for his per¬ 
sonal labours are unceasing; so early as four in the morning, he is to be 
seen among bakers, and in the markets, to enforce the regulations of order 
and of go(^ weights- Donnybrook Fair had his attendance from morning 
until night; I saw him with his rod of office, and myrmidons in his 
train, walking the rounds; one honest Patlander remarked, after passing, 
** Aye, that’s the man who does bis duty." Among Irish politics 1 choose 
little or no interference, such being incompatible with my situation and cir¬ 
cumstances. He who, visiting the Irish as I did, for the first time, and 
partaking of their kindness and hospitality, does well to avoid touching on 
political agitations, being unaware whether he is seated among men, all or 
in part Protestanta or Catholics. Once 1 heard a stranger, like myself, 
heartily rebuke by the landlord, for proposing the toast “ Catholic eman¬ 
cipation which rebuke* tbe landlord followed out by a perhaps rather 
too sweeping denunciaUan of the sect, as cheats and vagabonds. He next 
told us a case of deceptum which he lately witnessed on the street, opposite 
to his own doorSome member of the sect there fell prostrate on the pave¬ 
ment, got into a fit and a foaming at the mouth (with soap-bells!); one of 
their nriests, like the fpx>d Samaritan of old, passing by mere chance^ stood 
over tne prostrate victim a while, muttering some .-ilribberisb^ when 

soon up leaped the devotee, blessing God, and the good Inropnet* and walked 
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off. The spectator, our host, was only restrained from applying a whip 
to the shoulders of the two actors in this farce, for fear of exasperating the 
croud of byesianders, who witnessed—the Miracle ! f I 
But I am exceeding your limito Mr Bditor, as 1 exceeded my time in 
Dublin, and must now recross the Channel. After bidding my friends adieu, 
whom I parted with under feelings of gratitude, for nunieroiHl acta of kind 
attention, I took my passage by night in the Mountaineer steam^boat, for 
Liverpool. They order matters here better than on the Belfast and Glasgow 
passage, for every cabin passenger is accommodated with a bed; in the fore¬ 
noon of next day we passed the Welsh mountains, and got into the mouth of 
the river Mersey. The hrst novelty that offered was the numerous wind¬ 
mills upon either side of the river, which, being all in motion, give aniiria- 
tion to the surrounding scenery. Wc soon got to the ]anding*p1ace, in front 
of the immense range of docks, and the huge forest of inaats, whi^ denote 
the vast importance of this place of commercial enterprise. It is a beauti¬ 
ful prospect to witness, at the flow of the tide, the hundreds of vessels leav¬ 
ing Liverpool, dropping down the river with their sails spread in the sun¬ 
beams, and destin^ to ^ape their course to almost every corner of the globe. 
But what can a three days’ residence afford, in the shape of novelty, to be 
said of Liverpool, which must be well known to the in^ority of your read¬ 
ers? 1 quitted it for Manchester, the Bneotia of Eiiglanil, as Glasgow is the 
Boeotia of Scotland. One newly arrived here from Ireland cannot but regard 
the inhabitants of the two sides of the Channel, alike the anti}K»de8 of each 
other in manners as in local position. The Irish, as 1 have already de¬ 
scribed them, arc a thoughtless, indolent, off-putting, kind-hearted, social 
set. 'J'he English here are just the reverse. They have indetMl that qua¬ 
lity precious iu the eyes of a commercial man ; they are at a word in mat¬ 
ters of business; hut their own views once accommodated, they are a 
cold-hearted, selflsh set, and exhibit not one feeling of sympathy for the 
condition of a stranger who for the first time makes nia appearance among 
them. An Englishman will hardly take the trouble of stepping to his door to 
point the stranger his way through the filthy, narrow, crowded streets, in 
which he is in danger, at almost every step, being run over by carta and 
immense waggons, close to the narrow puddle called a footpath. If an Irish¬ 
man can but anticipate, himself, his horse, and car, are at your immediate 
service. The rising importance of Manchester, as a place of manufactures 
and of opulence, is not to be questioned; but 1 complain of it as a town 
insufferable for a residence, and where die kindlier qualities of our nature, 
exhiMted in the same classes of individuals in Scotland or Ireland, do not 
appear to operate, nor indeed are they much more active iu the other places 
in England which 1 visited north of Manchester. 

The selflsh qualities of the English are abundantly exhibited in the 
persons and conduct of those numerous herds of commercial travellcrt—the 
mere business-machines—who are perpetually flying from inn to inn. A 
more selfish, self-important, ignorant, gasconading race, in the garb, too, of 
gentlemen, 1 have not seen or heard of existing in any other country: I 
must here make some exceptions in favour of individuals among them, well 
educated and informed, and endowed with liberal sentiments; but 1 am 
writing of them in the aggregate, and viewed in this light, their invariable 
object is their own personal comfort and convenience. Give them, what la 
their whole days desire, their dinner well cooked, and riiey care not when, or 
with- whom they eat it. Their conversation is limited to admiration of the bar¬ 
barities of horse-racing—^the blackguard immoralities of Newmarket betting, 
or the hruul exhibitions^f the ring; but once attempt to draw them into 
a conversation on literary or moral subjects, or into any refining speoulatlon 
on matters of fact which occasion may offer, then, aUm me, (as they aay,) 
they are off at the obtuse atqtle. The etiquette of the traveller’s room ia nor- 
haps as strictly maintained at that of the military mess^ for nothing posUlWly 
mean or decidedly ofihnsive to the general sense is tolerated ; hut only wit¬ 
ness the thronged rooms at inns in places like Manchester, and among the 
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t arties seated at different placesj such eonvcrsadon as the following may be 
eard. 

“ Good L—d, how fatigued I am!” “ Waiter, do order me a beaf-steak for 
supper, and tell the cook to let me have it soon, nice and fat/’ “ Waiter, 
another bottom of brandy/' “ Waiter, remove this wine, why, dcm me, it's 
coaVd, and fetch us another bottle." I’ll bet you a thousand guineas to 
one, that Sir John's W''arwick distanced the other by three yards." ‘MVhy 
detn me, you are misinformed, there isn't such a horse on the turf." These 
damnd Scotch roads jolt one almost to pieces.” “ At the Bull and Sun we 
had the nicest bit of roast-beef for dinner that ever 1 tasted/' “ By Ju¬ 
piter, she's the prettiest chambermaid on all the road." “ He dght him ! 
^pon honour, my friend Jack would tickle his victualling-office at the first on¬ 
set.” I assure you, upon my word, Mr M/s grey marc had the starting- 
post three seconds earlier/’ The nasty Scotch landlord sets'down such a 
dinner as 1 would not drive my pigs to." It wont pay, he's an arrant hum¬ 
bug." ** I cut him last journey." " They fought fifty minutes before 
cither of them had a black eye." Dem me if there was a single warm dish 
set down, except a shocking ill dressed one of veal-cuttlets.” “1 taught 
the waiter a lesson, by leaving nothing for him in my bill." “ Pardon me, 
my good friend ; 1 can assure you Spring had the advantage of the fight.” 

I’ll bet you five guineas on’t." “ 1 can’t afford the bet, I lost more than 
that sum at cards, t'other night, but 1 know you arc wrong.” “ W’alter, 
take payment of this here bill; 1 allow nothing to the chambermaid, for 
her having put me into a small bed-room." The Sawney gkve me no 
wine, but almost forced me to drink three tumblers of their Scotch wliisky 
and water, so that I lay in bed until twelve next day, as sick as a dog. ’ 
&c. &c. 


In crossing the Tweed northward, I fancied that 1 inhaled the breath of 
a purer and kindlier atmosphere. 

Patient Mr Editor, who, for proof-sheet accuracy, mmt have accompanied 
me, and no less patient Mr Reader, who may have accompanied me through 
the pages of this trip, if it doth appear to either of you that I have set 
down aught in malice, I can only say, in self-extenuation, with Sterne, that 
I have but newly set out on my travels, and may learn better manners as 
1 get along. ScoTus. 


i&nnnct. 


'Tis morning o'er the mountain-heights 1 see. 

With rosey feet, and blushes cover’d o'er, 

'Mid mists that circle, like a sea so hoar. 

Their distant copse-clad summits beauteously! 
Anthems arise from every brake and tree, 

And Nature, joyful, hails her blest return; 

The ocean glows beneath her crimson ray. 

And pleasure sparkles in the skies that bum; 

The zephyr sleeps, or languidly does play 
Upon tne tippling water’s conscious breast. 

That heaves as vimn’s, when, by lover prest. 

The landscape sinues as-some fair infant boy. 

That dreams within his nurse's arms at rest— 

A aoene so beautiful *tis Heaven's bliss to enjoy ! 

D. A. 






ITdman, 



WOMAN. 


Women are not naturally formed for great cares themseWeS, but to eoften ours. 
Their tenderness is the projier reward for the dangers we undergo for their preserve* 
tions ; and the ease and cheerfulness of their conversation are desirable retreats from 
the fatigues of intense application. They arc conOned within the narrow llmittt of 
domestic assiduity, and while they stray beyond thcin^ they move beyiMid iht&r 
sphere, and consequently without grace .—Citizen of the World, 

Oh, woman! lovely woman! thou wcrl made 

To temjier man» \Vc had been brutes without thee l^Otway* 


I AM a baohelorj and likely to con¬ 
tinue 80 ; but notwithstanding my 
misfortune—for 1 am not one of those 
crabbed beings who boast of my 
single blessedness—I am well con¬ 
vinced that there is not a more bless- 
ful state of human existence, or a 
more truly enviable condition of life, 
than a union with an amiable and 
virtuous woman. This is a curious 
declaration/ by the bye, from one 
who may seem to have forsworn the 
whole sex ; but let that pass. My 
reasons for continuing as 1 am did 
not certainly originate in any pique 
or displeasure; I have always de¬ 
lighted CO be in the society of wo¬ 
men ; and I hear that even now— 
and the frost of sixty years begins to 
whiten my temples—I am quite a 
“ lady’s man.” I therefore consi¬ 
der myself privileged to prate about 
woman ; and if rny lucubrations will 
justify iny temerity with the reader^ 

1 shall be amply rewardetl, and well 
contented with the result of my a- 
chievement. 

The substantial comforts which 
are produced by an affectionate and 
well-proportioned marriage are so 
numerous and exquisite, that no 
means, one would imagine, would be 
left untried, by which a blessing so 
valuable might be attained: but I 
am sorry to say, that marriage now- 
a-days, at least among the higher 
classes, is influenced more by the 
glittering sceptre of Flutus, than by 
the soft and silken fetters of Cupid ; 
and this, perhaps, may be one reason 
why I have not ventured upon ma¬ 
trimony in my old age. 1 met my 
young friend, Jack Neville, the other 
day, in high glee and spirits. Wish 
me joy, my old buck,” said he, as 
he shook me by the hand, “ wish 
me joy ; I'm going to be married !” 

Indeed !” said 1; “ t4> whom ?” 


“ To Emily Wentworth, a devilish 
fine girl, and a twenty^thousaiul 
pounder. What say you to that^ iny 
old boy ?" Say !" 1 replied; " t 
don’t know what to say. Is she 
amiable, accomplished, well-bred, 
and so forth?” **’Fon honour, 1 
never asked,” quoth he; “ but 1 dare 
say she is. At any rate, site has got 
twenty thousand pounds, niul that’s 
quite enough for me anil away he 
went, just as happy, and precisely 
with the same feelings, as if he had 
obtained a prize in the lottery. Real¬ 
ly the taking to one’s self a wife is 
now little better than engaging with 
a partner in business, the amount of 
capital being the first and most ne¬ 
cessary consideration, while quali¬ 
ties a great deal more requisite and 
beneficial are never once taken into 
the account. The times seem to be 
passed, writes a favourite, though by 
no means a fashionable author, when, 
in the prime of life, virtuous love led 
young men to select a companion fur 
the amiable qualities of the mind and 
person, independently of all pecuni¬ 
ary considerations. Such Arcadian 
simplicity has long since fallen into 
decay, and the loveliest of women 
may now pine in hopeless ciHbacy ; 
for if they cannot purchase aliusband, 
as they would purchase a gown, they 
may live and die without one. In vain 
has Nature given them the vermeil 
cheek, and the eye of sensibility, if 
Fortune has refused her more Wil- 
liant gifts. Young men gaze, imleed, 
like children at the peacock, and turn 
away without any tenderness of sen¬ 
timents, or at least without any wish 
to possess the beauty they admire 
upon honourable conditions. It is 
indeed observable, that young men 
of the present age often consider mar* 
riage as an evil in itself, and only to 
be engaged in when the pectntUry 
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rndvantages attending it afford a com- 
pensation. For the Bake of the good. 
It seems they Bomctimcs condescend 
to accept the evil; a most insulting 
opinion, and no less unreasonable 
and untrue than it is contumelious 
and disgraceful; for marriage? pru¬ 
dent and affectionate marriage, is fa¬ 
vourable to every virtue that can con¬ 
tribute to the comfort and happiness 
of the individual, while, at the same 
time, it extensively and most essen¬ 
tially benefits society. 

Tnis heartless and mercenary cus¬ 
tom is, in a great measure, attribu¬ 
table to an erroneous opinion of the 
true character of woman, as well as 
to the unfeeling profligacy of man: 
for it is an opinion which is only 
entertained by those whose unruly 
passions and pursuits lead them to 
contemplate the opposite sex in situ¬ 
ations where no kindly or tender 
virtue can be displayed, but where 
all the boisterous and sordid passions 
of debased nature are exhibited in 
their most engaging and most en¬ 
ticing attire. It is from such sad 
specimens of alluring profligacy that 
an opinion of woman is adduced, as 
perfectly fallacious as it is perfectly 
degrading; and because were are 
some women who have no virtue, no 
fine and tender feelings in their na¬ 
ture, the whole sex is adjudged to be 
deceitful, vicious, intriguing, and dis¬ 
trustful. It is from the frequent con¬ 
templation of woman, in the most 
degrading and deplorable of all con¬ 
ditions, ^at the modern atheist, and 
the base pander to the worst of pas¬ 
sions, unblushingly asserts, that mar¬ 
riage is the most inveterate foe to 
human happiness. Alas ! that there 
should be such wickedness in the 
world! Thank Heaven, in this in¬ 
stance the pestilence is not conta¬ 
gious. The venomed sting of the 
slanderer is innocuous ; and his un¬ 
ceasing eflbrts to poison the happi¬ 
ness of mankind have recoiled upon 
himself, in the bitter, bitter disap¬ 
pointment, which has awaited his Sa¬ 
tanic exertions. But let us return to 
a more pleasing theme. 

They who estimate woman at the 
cheap and slender rate of worldly 
calculation will be woefhlly deceiv¬ 
ed. In the broad glare of prosperi¬ 
ty and happiness, her more endearing 
Virtues xiiay not be so apparent^ be 


cause there is but little necessity for 
their display ; but, in adversity, she 
is a ministering angel, whose kind 
andaffectionate solicitude breaksforth 
with all the grace and loveliness of 
female fondness, and whose inspirit¬ 
ing and consoling tenderness wipes 
away the tear of misery, alleviates the 
pang of disease, assuages the agony 
of mental suffering, smoothes the ruf¬ 
fled brow of misfortune, and soothes 
into placidity the anguish of the 
troubled spirit. There is in every 
woman—to borrow the words of my 
young friend Irvine—a spark of 
neavenly fire, which is dormant in 
the broad day-light of prosperity, but 
which kindles up, and burns, and 
blazes, in the dark hour of adversity. 
No man knows what the wife of his 
bosom is—no man knows what a mi¬ 
nistering angel she is—until he has 
gone with her through the fiery trials 
of this world. 

But let us hearken to the charac¬ 
ter of a good, tender, and faithful 
wife, as depicted by Erasmus, who 
seems to have entertained a due es¬ 
timation of connubial happiness. Is 
there, he asks, any friendship among 
mortals worthy of being compar¬ 
ed to that between man and wife ^ 
Woman will forsake her friends and 
her kindred for the sake of her hus¬ 
band ; to him alone she looks for 
happiness; in him does she fearless¬ 
ly and fondly confide ; with him she 
wishes to live and to die. Is he rich? 
He has one who will endeavour to 
increase and preserve his wealth. Is 
he poor } He has one who will will¬ 
ingly toil with him in the acquire¬ 
ment of gain. If he bask in the joy¬ 
ous sunshine of prosperity, she will 
double his happiness; if nc be over¬ 
cast with the gloomy shadows of ad¬ 
versity, she will console him—she 
will sit by his side—she will attend 
him with all the sweet and winning 
assiduity of love, and only wish that 
she could appropriate to herself the 
sorrow which gives him pain. When 
he is at home, she will amuse and 
delight him with the intuitive accom¬ 
plishments of love, and after absence, 
she will welcome his arrival with joy, 
and hail his return with rapture. 

Thus it is with a happy marriage, 
where thefC is a mutual interchange 
of love and respect; but it may be 
alleged^ in extenuation of purchased 
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marriages, that these fascinating qua¬ 
lities are by no means possessed by 
the generality of the fair stix, and 
that they occur but rarely. But 
by whom will this be alleged? By 
those only who arc truly ignorant of 
the tenderness of woman ; by those 
whose minds, grovelling in apathy, 
are destitute of all fine and manly 
feeling ; and by those who have 
never witnessed how fervently wo¬ 
man can love—how patiently she 
can endure—how nobly she can act 
and feel. To such beings, woman is 
but a toy, which they may be amus¬ 
ed with, it is true, but which they can 
never love,—which may engage their 
attention for a moment, but which 
they cannot, as they ought, affection¬ 
ately and everlastingly cherish. It 
is Dr Johnson, I believe, who says, 
“ 1 cannot forbear to flatter myself 
that prudence and benevolence will 
always make marriage happy an 
opinion, to the truth of which I most 
cordially subscribed; for although 
an old bachelor of sixty-five cannot 
affect to have derived any personal 
experience in such matters, yet a 
careful and constant observance of 
mankind has led him to assent, most 
unfashionably, hut most unequivo- 
cably, to the great moralist's opinion; 
which he will endeavour, in a slight 
degree, to illustrate by a tale, simple 
enough, it is true, but not the less ap¬ 
plicable on that account. 

1 had the good fortune to be edu¬ 
cated al a public shool, where I be¬ 
came itttached to a youth named 
Edward Oakley, who was about my 
own age, and one of the most gene¬ 
rous, open-hearted fellows, that ever 
lived. The eager friendship of boy¬ 
hood does not very often mature into 
the more calm and steady attachment 
of riper years, at least it depends a 
good deal upon circumstances - for 
there is not always opportunity for 
its growth, nor is there always incli¬ 
nation :— 

For such the change the heart displays^ 

So frail is early fncndbhip*s reign ; 

A month's brief lapse—pcrha])fi a day'a-.-. 

May view the heart estranged again.*' 

But it was not thus with Edward 
Oakley and myself. A congeniality 
of sentiment, and a predilection for 
similar pursuits, strengthened an at¬ 
tachment, wbi^ became eventually 
ao firm and sinene^ that even to this 


day it has continued unshaken and 
unchanged. At the ubual period, we 
left school for the University, and it 
was so arranged, that we both be¬ 
came inmates of the same college ; 
and thus we had an opportunity of 
pursuing our studies together, and of 
augmenting that friendship which 
we both so warmly entertained. 

1 have said that Edward Oakley 
was an open-hearted, generoQs fel¬ 
low ; he was also somewhat of an 
enthusiast; that it, a very large 
proportion of sensibility, and a heart 
powerfully imbued with benevo¬ 
lence, prompted him to regard the 
world with feelings far too flatter¬ 
ing. He could not be indneed to 
believe that self-interest and ambi¬ 
tion would lead mankind to practise 
all the wickedness of pride and hard¬ 
hearted hypocrisy. He looked upon 
Nature with the vision of a poet, and 
not with the eye of an experienced 
worldling. There was in Edward's 
mind, too, a fine and noble feeling 
of piety and virtue; and, without any 
bigotry—without one particle of 
canting sanctity—he was, in every 
possible respect, a Christian, and an 
honest man. 

1 had carried with me to college a 
letter of introduction to a widow 
lady, who resided about four miles 
from Oxford, on the roa<l to VV'ood- 
Btock, and I lost no time in paying 
my respects to Mrs Maitland, anil in 
introducing to her, at the same time, 
my friend Edward. Mrs Maitland 
was the widow of an officer in the 
army, and had been in her youth a 
very beautiful woman. She was htill 
liandsome, and her manners wtrr i x- 
cecdhigly elegant. But this was not 
the principal charm wliicb attracted 
us 80 frequently to ‘‘ the cottage.’* 
Mrs Maitland had a daughter—and 
such a daughter ! 

Maria Maitland was about eigh¬ 
teen, and one of the most luvtly 
creatures I ever beheld. To Iut 
mother’s fascination of manner were 
added all the winning attractions of 
youth, and artless, unassuming in¬ 
nocence; and Maria Maitland was 
indeed a being which mortal ey.; 
could not behold unmoved. 

** Oh ! all unlike a creature form'd of clay, 

The blessed angels with delight 

Might hail her Sister V She was bright 
And tonocent as they V 
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a mind so finely moulded, and 
a heart so tenderly susceptible as 
Edward Oakley’s, it would have been 
somewhat strange had he not been 
smitten—and desperately smitten too 
—by the beauty and attractions of 
ISlaria Maitland. In fact, he had 
not seen her twice, before he fell over 
head and ears in love with her; and 
1 soon perceived the'change which this 
overpowering passion had wrought 
in him. Ilis whole conversation 
was now of Maria anil her mother,— 
of the exceeding kindness and urba¬ 
nity of the one, and of the exceeding 
beauty and attractions of the other; 
and 1 discovered about his room 
divers scrafis of paper, on which 
were inscribed sundry sage verses. 
The following, 1 remember, 1 re¬ 
scued from the flames, the paper on 
which they were written having 
dropped from tlic handle of the tea¬ 
kettle into the fire: 

Too fiiir for daughter of mankind, 

What marvel if thou dost appear, 
Beloved ! to u poet's mind, 

Some llouri come from realms of mind 

To grace our lovi'er sphere ? 

1*hc rose-tree forms ^ pleasant shade, 

To shield thee from the burning sun ; 
Bui ever, as the zephyrs play'd, 

They caught the fVagrance, and convey’d 

]U sweets to thee alone. 

As Edward and myself were, by this 
time, ardently attached to each other, 
1 soon became his confidant in this 
momentous business, and his whole 
delight was to talk of his Maria, 
and—as I believed is usual in such 
cases—of tile utter hopelessness of 
speeding successfully in his wooing; 
she was too beautiful and too good for 
him, he said, and could never, never 
love so obsure and humble an indi¬ 
vidual. But he was mistaken, for 
Maria did love him, and with all the 
fervent sincerity of female fondness. 
Then was my friend happy ; and al¬ 
though 1 almost envied his destiny, 
1 could not withhold a participation 
in his happiness. 

Edward, like myself, was an or¬ 
phan ; but an uncle had kindly taken 
him under his protection ; and when 
he left college, the same relative pro¬ 
cured him a comfortable living, about 
ten miles from London. Soon after 
this the uncle died, and, as his pro¬ 
perty was entailed, none of it devol¬ 
ved upon Edward. He hadj however. 


previously provided for him with the 
living, so that he considered himself 
as settled in life. His first care 
was consequently to urge Maria to 
bestow upon him her band—her 
heart he bad long since won, and the 
blushing girl consented : the wed¬ 
ding-day was fixed, and a small and 
select party of very intimate friends 
were invited upon theoccasioii. Read¬ 
er, hast thou ever witnessed the nup¬ 
tials of a young and loving pair? If 
60 , thou hast witnessed one of the 
most blessed and delightful sights 
upon this earth— 

It is a happiness 

That earth exceeds not! not another like 
it: 

The treasures of the deep are not so pre¬ 
cious 

As are the conceal'd comforts of u man 
Lock’d up in woman's love. 1 scent the 
air 

Of blessings when 1 come but near the 
house: 

What a delicious breath marriage sends 
forth ! 

The violet-bed's not sweeter. Honest wed¬ 
lock 

Is like a banqueting.housc, built in a 
garden. 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take 
delight 

To cast their modest odours. 

This, by the way, is a strange rhap¬ 
sody for a bachelor to indulge in : 
but I am not a bachelor by choice. 
There was a time—and in nw idle 
hours of meditation 1 never %il to 
let my imagination recur to it—there 
vraas time, 1 say, when, with all the 
buoyancy of ardent youth, 1 loved a 
being who was as a divinity to me, 
and whose gentle heart throbbed in 
unison with mine, till death para¬ 
lyzed its motion. More than thirty 
years have passed by since then, and 
although the healing hand of Time 
has somewhat chastened the inten¬ 
sity of my sorrow, still it has not 
obliterated from my memory even 
the most minute incident connected 
with the object of my love and ado¬ 
ration; neither has it restored to my 
heart the joy which once reigned 
there. 

Oh ! never more—oh ! never more 
This earth again shall smile for me ; 
I'll listen to the tea^est*8 roar, 

Or gaze the atomy sea » 
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And from the .lunshine I wHl hide, 

But as the moon in silver gleams, 

1*11 lean me o*er the vessels side, 

And see her in ijiy waking dreams. 

Oh, Ida ! ever lost, yet dear. 

Soon come the day, and come it must, 
When I sliall seek thy happier sphere, 
And leave this perishable dust; 

Then grief shall flee my troubled eyes. 
And gloom forsake my troubled heart, 
And through the fields of Paradise 
Wu two shall roam, and never |)art. 

a 

"Well; Edward and Maria were 
married, and 1 saw them happy. 
Mrs Maitland had taken up her re* 
sidence with them at the parsonage, 
and Providence seemed to regard, 
witli peculiar care, that blessed abode 
of peace and love. 1 spent most of 
my time with this enviable pair, for 
1 was an idle man, and was never so 
happy as w.heii 1 made one of this 
blissful circle. ! had thouglit that no 
occurrence could possibly have aug¬ 
mented the felicity of my friend and 
liis wife; but the birth of his drst- 
born, and the safety and well-doing 
of its delighted mother, added ano¬ 
ther link to their happiness, and 
prompted another prayer to the Al¬ 
mighty benefactor of mankind. Could 
it be possible for two mortals to be 
now more happy and more blessed ? 

About two years after the birth of 
Edward’s son, who was named, in 
compliment to myself, Edward Melm 
ville Oakley, my presence was ur¬ 
gently raquired at some estates which 
1 had in the West Indies, and 1 left 
England for Demerara, with live 
intention of speedily returning to 
iny native land. A favourable voy¬ 
age soon bore me to my destination, 
but circumstances unforeseen, as well 
as unavoidable, prevented me from 
returning to England till 1 had been 
absent more than seven years. Soon 
after my arrival abroad, 1 was sud¬ 
denly sent for by a near relation, 
who lived in a distant island, and it 
was there that 1 became acquainted 
with one who was snatebra from 
me in the prime of youth and love¬ 
liness, and whose aetkih threw me 
upon a bed of sickness, where I lan¬ 
guished in uncertain safety for many 
weary weeks. Owing to tome blun¬ 
der of my agent at Demeraea, several 
of my letters were detasned there; 
and upon my return, 1 fband! some 


from Edward, the contonts of which 
surprised and grieved me. 

One of the earliest dated bore the 
tidings of the birih of a daughter, 
and of the death of Mrs Maiuand ; 
another detailed tile roguery of one 
of the executors, ati attorOey, who 
had contrived, *>y some ne&rious 
means or other, to embextlo the pro¬ 
perty which Mrs Maitland had be¬ 
queathed to Maria ; aud^a third con¬ 
tained the afflicting intelligence of 
his utter ruin I A pretended fViend, 
for whom, with all the willing un¬ 
suspecting readiness of his nature, 
he had become security for a very 
large amount, had flediiis country, 
and my poor friend was compelled 
to seek that concealment which was 
so repugnant to his noble mind. 
But he bad no alternative, except a 
prison; and he therefore secretly 

quitted the parsonage at ■ - - , and, 

with his beloved wife and two child¬ 
ren, sought, amid the confusion of 
London, a shelter, at least, from bis 
unfeeling creditor. 

It was now that Maria proved 
herself worthy of aUbis love. ** Ma¬ 
ria,” he wrote, is indeed a minis¬ 
tering angel to me. She cheers my 
drooping spirits with her unshrink¬ 
ing fortitude, and. amidst all our 
misery, utters no word, and evinces 
no symptom of despondency. Hhe has 
just returned from disposing of some 
screens which she has painted,—you 
know how well she paints, Henry,— 
and the few shillings which she has 
just placed upon the table before int‘, 
with one of her sweetest sinilcs, 
will suffice for our subsistence for a 
few days longer. Oh ! you cannot 
imagine, my dear friend, what I feel 
when 1 look upon this heavenly 
being, accustomed as she has ever 
been to affluence, now toiling through 
all the bitterness and misery of po¬ 
verty : and the dear children too 
Oh God I I could almost wish for 
madness, and total oblivion V* The 
remainder of the letter containetl a 
request for j^unUry assistance ; and 
two other letters, written at inter¬ 
vals of four months, upbraided me 
for my silence and unfriendly ne¬ 
glect; informing me, at the same 
time, that Maria's efforts for their 
maintenance were unremitting, and 
that he himself had obtained an en¬ 
gagement with the proprietors of a 
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respectable Newspaper, so that they 
were then comparatively comfort¬ 
able. He had changed his name, 
,he said, and now went by that of 
Smithson. The last letter was dated 
more than a year previous to the 
period at which I received it; and 
my heart smote me when I refected 
upon my own negligence, in not 
making a bett^ arrangement for the 
transmission of my letters from Eng¬ 
land. However, 1 was about to re¬ 
turn, and 1 hop^ my arrival would 
not be too late to benefit my friend ; 
with this hope, therefore, 1 once more 
set sail, but not, 1 must confess, 
without many melancholy forebod* 
ings. 

I reached Portsmouth in safety, 
and having previously commissioned 
my agent to prepare a good house 
for my reception, drove to London 
as fast as four horses could carry me, 
and readied Russel-Square towards 
the evening. But 1 could not rest 
till I had seen Edward Oakley, and 
1 was at first somewhat puzzled as 
to the best mode of ascertaining his 
residence. 1 recollected, however, 
the paper to which he contributed, 
and inquiring for the office, which 
was in the Strand, drove thither 
without delay, and asked the clerk 
if be could favour me with Mr 
Smithson’s address, as 1 had intel¬ 
ligence of very great importance and 
benefit to himself to communicate. 

1 am sorry. Sir,’’ said he, that 
1 cannot afibi^ you the information 
you desire, as we are not generally 
acquainted with the addresses of any 
of our contributors. But I expect 
a messenger from Mr Smithson every 
instant, with an article for to-mor¬ 
row’s paper, and if you can wait, 
you will most probably obtain his 
address.” 1 waited, therefore, but 
not long, for presently a little boy, 
neatly dressed, and with the fine 
open brow of my friend, entered the 
<^ce with a packet, which he de¬ 
livered to the clerk, saying as he did 
60 , that it was from Mr Smithson, 
and asking if there was any mes¬ 
sage. 1 sprang from my chair, and 
snatching up the litde fellow in my 
arms, gazed earnestly in his face, and 
then imprinted a kiss'upon his white 
forehead. And whose pretty boy 
are you?” I asked, as i set him 
down; do you belong to Mr Smith- 


son ?” Yes, Sir,” said he, look¬ 

ing at me with some surprise, I 
do belong to Mr Smithson.” And 
where do you live?” 1 asked again. 

I must not tell,” was the answer. 
" Why not ?” “ Because papa told 

meileTer to answer impertinent ques¬ 
tions.” “ Nay, but won’t you tell 
me, that I may come and see you, 
for I like pretty boys ?” The child 
regarded me with a strange expres¬ 
sion, shook his head, and was silent. 
** Come, Edward,” said I, let me 
take you with me to your own home 
in my coach.” ** Edward !” repeat¬ 
ed the boy ; ** bow do you know my 
name?” " That is a secret; but if 
yoUi-will ride in my coach 1 will tell 
you all about it.” Very well,” 
said the child, but you must take 
me to home, and not to your’s, 
for papa and mamma will be fright¬ 
ened if they do not see me soon. 1 
lifted him into the carriage, and after 
obtaining from him a tolerably dis¬ 
tinct direction, I found myself at the 
door of a small house, in a quiet 
street near Covent-Garden. 

Is your father at home ?” I 
asked, as we alighted. Yes, and 
mamma too.” “ Well, then, go and 
say that a gentleman from India 
wishes to see them and while he 
ran up stairs, 1 followed him closely, 
and entered a very genteel^-furnish- 
ed room, where 1 found Edward at 
his desk, and Maria busily at work, 
with two little girls by her side. 
Time and affliction had clouded the 
expressive features of my fnend, and 
oust a shade over the beauty of Maria; 
but the children looked healthy and 
happy. Edward and Maria both 
rose as 1 made my appearance, and 
so altered had my features become, 
for 1 too had had my share of sor¬ 
row to contend with, that 1 was not 
known even to my best and earliest 
friends. But an explanation soon 
took place. I related my adven¬ 
tures, and the midnight nour still 
found me seated between Edward 
and his afiectionate wife, in all our 
former happiness and friendship. 
Before we parted, I prevailed upon 
them to have pity upon the desolate 
situation of tbeir friend, and to take 
tip their abode with a Imhelor, who 
bad n jbodr in me world to care for 
hhn but wmseiTe^'and who could 
not snake a tetter ttae of his fortune 
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than to share it with those who loved 
him as they did. 

Need 1 relate the sequel ? In a 
few days we were happily situated 
Cogethcrt—a considerable portion 
of Maria’s property was restored to 
her, by the exertions of iny irorthy 


solicitor,—Edward's credltoir was ss- 
tisfied,-—1 Was happy,—-and we fvere 
all happy* And now, r^dcr, ltii« 
perfect as this norratioa may be, 
tbou mayest, if thaw wik ag|it|d]y 
believe that it is 
less than ** owre d 


I^KAKSLATIOK OF IISTASTASIO'S FOEM, EKTITLSP 

To md. 


Now, thanks to the gods, the just rulers 
above. 

My soul has escap'd from the thraldom 
of love 1 

1 have broken your chains, 1 have con* 
quer'd your smites. 

And the vision of freedom no longer be* 
guiles. 

The flame is extinguish’d that glow'd in 
my breast; 

To revenue l*m a stranger,.—^roy heart is 
at rest; 

No change in my colour your name when 
1 hear. 

No throb in my breast when I see you 
ap{)car. 


I dream—but my dreams are not always 
of you; 

I wake-^ut my thoughts other ohJocta 
pursue; 

In your absence 1 care not to see you 

neither pleasure nor 

Of youTfCharms 1 can speak, and not feel 
my heart swell,— 

On my wrongs wHh the coolest compo* 
sure can dwell; 

Your beauty, once lov^4« unembaxn^M 
I view, : 

1 even can t^k with my rival of you. 

Your looks may be proud, or your words 
may be kind; 

Your favour and scorn are the Same to 
my. mind; 

Your eloquent strains have now ceas'd to 
control; 

The darts of your eyes cannot {flerce to 
my soul. 


again, 

Yoae^presedce excites 
pain* 


If with grief l*m deprest, or with ghtd- 
ness elate. 

It is not that I care for your love or your 


bate; 

Without you, how bright fs sweet Nature's 
firesb blMm I 


But with you, eac^ mene CnVelopM in 


gloom. 




go candid I ym hiir> 

But yet not poM SS >* d OWi beauty so fine 
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As unrivall'd to ba| the tnith must 
be told, 

In those fefitarss, ^ncS perfect, defects t 
l>ehold. 

When I wrench'd out the dart, and ex«< 
tingulsh'd the flame. 

My heart almost broke, 1 confess it with 
shame; 

But where is the toil 1 would not 
undergo. 

To escape iVom the ebaitis of oppression 
and woe? 

If once in the bird*Ume the linnet is 
caught. 

With the loss of his ^damage his IVaedoni 
is bought; 

Soon new feathers grow, ahd his beauty 
repair, 

And with caution In future he shuiu every 
snare* 

I know you will say, 1 am pain'd at my 
hsart, 

That my prooeness to speak Is a proof of 
my smart; 

But I dwell on this theme, and tbit foe 
assur'd. 

As with pleasure we tell of the woes we 
endur'd. 

Thus Uke hero relates, when the battle ft 
o'er. 

The dangers he met, and the Mts that he 
bore; 

Thus the slave, If once idieerM with 
sweet liberty's sound, 

Oiq>Uy8 the haM fetters with which he 
was bound* 

t speak, ft is true s but I only deifee 

Myself to amuse, not belief to ftistlirv < 

1 q»ak—hut my ffldect Is never to feid. 

If my words you approve, if your heart is 
yetkiml 

It U hard,to sey who has most lesaon to 
grieve*— 

You, a tma hsnrt to fcwe—l« idp «n. 
to teave; 

You never cfn meet with a lover nu»« 
true, 

TlKvgh one mey be found M facebfltanl 
as yon* 

4 Y 
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No. VII. 


SooM after the meeting of the 
Sixth General Assembly, the Queen 
set out on a progress' through the 
west of Scotland. Knox mentions 
that mass was celebrated at all the 
places where she stopped. It was 
also performed, in her absence, for 
the benefit of such of her domestics 
AS remained at Holyrood-house. The 
Act of Privy Council, which was pass¬ 
ed * ** when the Queen came to Scot¬ 
land certainly provided that neither 
she nor her domestics should be 
disturbed in the exercise of their re¬ 
ligion. But this Act was never re¬ 
lished by the more zealous Refor¬ 
mers, and when it was proclaimed 
at the cross of Edinburgh, the Earl 
of Arran took a formal protest against 
the toleration which it afforded to 
the service of the mass. It would 
appear, too, that, in the absence of 
the (^ueen, this service was perform¬ 
ed with neater publicity and pomp. 
The Reformers naturally enough 
took offence at this^ and sent some of 
their number to see who attended 
this idolatrous service. The domes¬ 
tics of the Queen, alarmed by their ap¬ 
pearance, dispatched a messenger for 
the Laird of Fitarrow, who repaired 
in haste to the palace, accompanied 
by the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 


and many of the Reformers. They 
found that no violence bad been com* 
mitted, but that Patrick Cranstoun 
had pushed into the Chapel, and de¬ 
manded of the officiating priest how 
he dared, in the absence of the 
Queen, to proceed with a service 
which had been declared to be ido¬ 
latry, and only to be tolerated in her 
presence. This matter being report¬ 
ed, and probably exaggerated, to the 
Queen, she summoned Crarstoun, 
and another person of the name of 
Armstrong, to answer for felony, and 
invasion of the Palace. Knox, with 
the concurrence of such of his bre- 
thern as were then in Edinburgh, 
wrote a circular letter, warning the 
Reformers to be at hand when the 
trial of these persons should take 
place. A copy of this letter, which 
may be seen in Knox's History, hav¬ 
ing been handed to the Queen, she 
summoned Knox before a meeting 
of the Privy Council, to answer for 
tumultuously and treasonably assem¬ 
bling her subjects. But his defence 
was so powerful, that, much to tl.e 
mortification of the Queen, he was 
acquitted of any treasonable inten¬ 
tion. 

These proceedings took place about 
the middle of December. On the 


* Soon after her arrival, the Queen directed the furniture of her Chapel at Holyrood- 
house to be delivered into the custody of her almoner, Mr Archibald Crawfurd. The 
original Inventory is still in the possession of the family of Crawfardland, and a copy 
of it is here subjoined, as illustrative of the pomp and circumstance” of Catholic 
worship in Scotland at the time alluded to. 

Imprimis, tua blew damaisa capis, stripit wt gold. Item, tun reid welnouss, 
champit wt gold. Item, ane fyne caipe of claith of gold, on blew welnouss fcild. Item, 
three black welnonsa carpis fbr the mort, ane of Uiem stiulit wt gold. Item, tua 
tunIkllHs, wt ane chesabill of black welnouss, for the mort stand, wt three alhis, annits, 
stolia, and savnanis and purse. Item, tua auld alter towalls. Item, ane frontal!, 
and ane pendikill of black welnouss studit w't gold. Item, four tunikillis, twa chcBabillia 
of fyne clayth of gold, wt three aibis, stolis, savnanis, annitts and purse. Item, ane 
mesa bulk of par^ment, wt ane antiphonate of parchment. Item, an cofibr wt lok 
and key, within the qlk thair is pt. of this foresaid garniture. Item, ane pendakill of 
silk, ane frontall of clayth of gold and purpour velvaU*' 

By an acquittance dated 1567, it appears that the said Mr Archibald Crawfurd had 
also in keeping fbr the Queen—. 

** Ane sylver chaless with the patery (border) gy\t. Item, tua sylver chandelaria 
gylt. Item, ane watter fiit, with ane waiter atyk (spout) gylL Item, ane sylivcr bell 
gylt Item, ane purse with ane hoist gylt. Item, ane cup with ane cover and ane 
satver gylt. Item, ane erowat wt ane lyd gylt. Item, ane floggim wt ane diarger 
gylt. l>em, twa hall crowatts.'* 

It ia doubtfbl, however, whether these vessels were cia ptoyc d in thw sendee of the 
Chapel* 





1621.] the Church 

25th of that moTith, the General As¬ 
sembly met in the New Tolbooth, 
Edinburgh. Besides Ministers and 
Commissioners, Barons, Burgesses, 
and Gentlemen in great number,^* 
there were present ** James Duke of 
Chatelerault, Archibald Earl of Ar- 
gyle, James Earl of Murray, James 
Earl of Morton, Alexander Earl of 
Glencairn, Wiliam Earl Marischal, 
William Maitland of Lethington, 
Secretary ; Sir John Wishart of Pit- 
tarrow, Comptroller ; Sir John Ban- 
natyne of Achnoull, Justice-Clerk; 
the Superintendents of Angus, Lo¬ 
thian, Fife, and the West; Alex¬ 
ander, styled Bishop of Galloway, 
and Adam, Bishop of Orkney. The 
exhortation was made by Mr John 
Willocjc." 

At the opening of the Assembly, 
the Miptsters petitioned for more li¬ 
beral iitipcnds; and, according to 
Sim8on/(in his Annals of the Scottish 
Church,) represented tithes as the 
seamless garment of Christ, and not 
to be divided, without incurring the 
guilt and danger of sacrilege. Their 
petitions, however, were treated with 
contemptuous opposition by the No¬ 
bles, and those who had pnrh^d this 
garment among themselves, and a 
acene of angry and disgraceful in¬ 
vective ensued. When the tumult 
had in some measure subsided, Knox 
demanded tbejudgmentof the Assem¬ 
bly in reference to his conduct in 
warning the friends of the reformed 
religion to repair to Edinburgh on the 
day when Cranstoun and Armstrong 
were to be put upon their trial. lie 
pleaded that he had the same au¬ 
thority for doing what he had done, 
in this matter, as he had for preach¬ 
ing the doctrines of the Reformation; 
and declared, that, if his condurt was 
not justified, he would feel himself 
bound to retire from all the duties of 
the Ministry. The Assembly, how¬ 
ever, found that he had formerly re¬ 
ceived a special commission to convene 
the memoCTs of the Church, when 
any danger should ap^r, and there¬ 
fore acknowledged the summoning 
of the ^formers as their own act, 
and acquitted Knox of all blame— 
very nmeh to the disappointment of 
the Queen and her pai^, who had 
thought that hit coMUct would have 
been condemned%uihr^ the Coun- 
crl and the Asteiflbip. 


ofScoihind^ L'il 

Hitherto, the business of the 
Church had been managed without 
a President. But the heat which 
was displayed in the preliminary dis¬ 
cussions of this Assetnhly seenit to 
have shewn the propriety of eoltia ar¬ 
rangement of this kind ; and it was 
agreed, that, ** for avoiding Ponfli- 
sion in reasoning, a Moderator eould 
be appointed to moderate during the 
time of everie Assemblie/' This ho¬ 
nourable duty during this Assembly 
was devolved on Mr John WUlock, 
Superintendent of the west. 

The First Session was occupied by 
the trial of the Superintendents. In 
the Bulk of the Universal Kirk, the 
proceedings of the Second Session are 
altogether omitted; but it apiieara 
from {.'alderwood, that tliey were of 
the same kind as those of the First. 

In the Thirtl Session, complaints 
were lodged against several persons, 
in didbrent parts of the country, for 
.saying mass ; and live Justice Ckrk 
required the particulars to be au¬ 
thenticated and delivered to him, 
that he might call the accused to 
trial. It was also ordained, that the 
petitions of Ministers, relative to the 
payment of their stipends, should be 
given into their respective Superin¬ 
tendents, to be presented by them to 
the Lords of Secret Council; and 
that supplication should be made 
that every Minister have his stimnd 
assigned to him in the bounds where 
he served ; and that the provisions 
of the Act aneut Manses and Glebes 
should be made more plain and ex¬ 
plicit. I'hose who were in possessiem 
of tithes were urged to remit them 
to the labourers, for m reasonable 
composition in money or victual* Se¬ 
veral of the Nobility and Barons, 
who were preK^nt, professed their 
willingness to do so; btit the final 
adjustment of the measure was de¬ 
ferred ; and, in the mean lime, fiie 
Superintendents were enjoined to 
** travel” with all who held tithes in 
tack, for a remission or composiUoit 
in behalf of the tenants. These exer¬ 
tions were honourable to the huma¬ 
nity and ratriotism of the Ministers. 

In the Fourth Session,a eoasmUtee 
was named to revise the Baalt of 
Discipline, and report to the next 
Assembly* Or to the Parliamam* if 
it sbouhl meat in the intert^ ^roin 
thh a fyo int psent, Keith isanxlaaa 
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to infer (Hook III., p< that the 
authority of the Book of Discipline 
was not yet fully established; but 
the intention of the Coininittee was, 
not to question, but to conilrii) its 
authority ; and the appointment of 
this comniittee is cited by Calder- 
wood as an evidence that the Book 
of Discipline was all along recc^nised 
by the Assembly* 

In this Session, Mr Andrew John¬ 
ston prayed that the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by the late Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s against him and his 
brother, for alleged heresies, should 
be removed. In consequence of this 
sentence, he bad been deprived of 
his patrimony, and reduced to pover¬ 
ty. The Assembly readily granted 
his request, and ordained the Super¬ 
intendent of Lothian, with the as¬ 
sistance of the Session of Edinburgh, 
to take the necessary steps for carry¬ 
ing it into effect. 

John Baron, Minister of Gaston, 
having complained that his wife, 
Anne Goodackcr, bad deserted him, 
and fled to England, the Assembly 
ordained letters to be written to the 
Archbishops of Yor|c and Canterbury, 
requesting them to cause edicts to be 
proclaimed, in cither of their bounds, 
or personal citation to be executed 
against the said Anne, that she 
should appear before the Superin¬ 
tendent of Lothian, and the Ses¬ 
sion of the Kirk of Edinburgh, with¬ 
in sixty days. 

The parishioners of Colder repeated 
their complaint of being deprived of 
the ministrations of their pastor, since 
he had been appointed Superinten¬ 
dent, and required that he should 
either demit the office of Superin¬ 
tendent, or the parsonage of Calder. 
The Assembly judged the answer 
which was formerly given to this 
complaint to be sufficient, viz. that 
in the present scarcity of Ministers, 
the general interest of the Church 
could not be sacrificed to that of a 
single parish. 

In the Fifth Session, David Rae, 
Minister of Forrest, who seems to 
have been too personal in his pulpit 
addresses, compeared, and was ad¬ 
monished to observe ^decent order 
in doctrine, without inveying other¬ 
wise than the text sal require." 

The following Act an^t Residence 
^Ip^eryes notice. Forsatneikle as 


Ministers, Exhorters, and Reidars, 
remain not at the Kirks quher their 
Charge lyes, hot dwell in Townes 
farre distant frae the saids Kirks, 
quher tbrovr the peiple want the con- 
tinuall comfort quhilk their daylie 
presence sould give, be mutuall con¬ 
ference of the Minister with the 
Flocke ; Heirfor the Kirk erdanes 
the Ministers, Exhorters, and Kei- 
dars, having Mansis to dwell in, that 
they make Residence at the same, 
and visite the seik as they may; 
and, quher the parochin is large, 
that the Minister crave the support 
of the Eldars and Deacons to help 
him in the said visitation." 

Under the head “ Of Burial," in 
the First Book of Discipline, the Re¬ 
formers gave their opinion against 
singing or reading at the grave, and 
also against funeral sermons, as tend¬ 
ing tq superstition and iuconveniencc. 
But while they discharged all cere¬ 
monies which liad been formerly 
used, they ordained that the dead 
should he “ committed to the grave 
with such gravity and sobriety, as 
those that be present may seeme to 
fear the judgment of God, and to 
hate sin, which is the cause of death." 
For the burial of the poor, it was or¬ 
dained, in this Session, that, in every 
landward parish, a bier should he 
provided, and that the family in 
which the person bad died, with 
their immediate neighbours, or 
some out of every family, should 
convey the corps to the grave, which 
was to be six feet deep. 

The Scottish Reformers enforced, 
with almost primitive strictness, the 
discipline of the Church against of¬ 
fences which called for public repen¬ 
tance : and in this Assembly several 
regulations were made to prevent tire 
possibility of avoiding the censures 
of the Church. 

In the Sixth Session, four women 
were delated for witchcraft, by the 
Superintendents of Fyfe and Gallo¬ 
way. But the Assembly devolved 
the matter upon the Privy Council. 
It was ordained in this Session, 
'‘ That everie Superintendent, within 
his bounds, sould cause a Collection 
to be made for six brediran taken at 
Rouen, and detained in the galleys 
for want of ransom." The Earl of 
Glencairn was requested to concur 
with the Superintendent of the West, 
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in visiting the Hospital of Glasgow. 
Commissions were renewed for a year 
to several Ministers to plant Kirks 
in their respective districts. The re¬ 
mainder of the Session was occupied 
with cases of discipline. Robert 
Ramsay, in the district of Angus, 
was accused of entering into the mi¬ 
nistry without election of the people, 
or admission of the Superinten¬ 
dent—of affirming that there was a 
mid-way between the Popish and re¬ 
formed religion, and of borrowing 
money from*the town of Inverness, 
to buy books, and not returning it. 
He was, in the mean time, suspend¬ 
ed from the ministry, and ordained 
to compear at St. Andrew's on the 
19th of January, before the Super¬ 
intendent of Fife, who was to take 
farther trial of his case. Thomas 
Duncanaon, Schoolmaster and Read¬ 
er in Stirling, who had committed 


fornication, w^as ordained, altliough 
he had made public repentanoe» to 
abstain from his office of Reader till 
the Church of Stirling made suit to 
the Superintendent, who obould pro- 
sent their suit to the next Assemoly. 
In like manner, Alexander Javden, 
Minister of Kilspindie, lnchture,atnl 
Raitt, who had committed fonidra- 
tion, although he bad married tim 
woman and satisfied the ('hurch, 
was suspended from all function in 
the Ministry, till next Assembly, lit 
addition to these cases, Petrie ((Cen¬ 
tury XVT., p. 242,) mentioUB the ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee of five 
Ministers, to take cognition of the 
complaint made against iteorge lics- 
ly. Minister of Stratlmiiglo, and to 
notify ilieir sentence to the Hu]u‘riii- 
tcndeiit of Angus. But the nature 
of the complaint is not specified. 


HINTS liEGAKDl.VG THK rRTAJJLtSIlMl-NT OF SCIKNTIFIC TNSTXTIITIONS 

IN vAiiTons tahts of the country. 

[VVe request the particular attention of our readers to the buggcstioii contained iu 
the following communication. It is one in the adoption of uhleh a great and vnlu> 
able body of the community are immediately interested; uiTd us it is |>crfectly 
simple and praclicuble, it is that account the more deserving of, and the mors 
likely to meet with due consideration. Wc think the pro]>o8ed scheme an extremely 
happy thought, and too important to be lost.] 


Sir, 

It has often occurred to me, that 
the manifest advantages which have 
already resulted, not only to the 
lower orders, but to the community 
at large, from the School of Arts in 
Kdinburgh, ought to have induced 
those possessed of sufficient influence 
to attempt the establishment of si¬ 
milar institutions in a number of 
our manufacturing towns. In such 
a country as this, where the class of 
mechanics and tradesmen, of every 
description, is particularly numerous, 
their instruction becomes a matter 
of moral, if I may so speak, as well 
as of national importance. A well- 
regulated institution, upon the simple, 
though singularly efficient plan of a 
School of Arts, is peculiarly fitted for 
the accomplishment of that end; and 
it is unnecessary, therefore, to be so 
particular here in explaining what I 
conceive to be the best scheme of in¬ 
ternal management of such institu¬ 
tions, as in dewing the mere prac¬ 
ticability of establishiDg them in 


various provincial and manufactu¬ 
ring towns in Scotland. 

The main difficulty that generally 
occurs, in forming plans of amelio¬ 
ration of any sort, is the want of 
pecuniary means to carry them into 
effect. This difficulty, in the case 
of which 1 am about to speak, is 
certainly, at first sight at iesHi, a 
formidable one; for -many of the 
manufacturing towns, in which it 
would be peculiarly desirable to dis¬ 
seminate scientific knowledge, are so 
small, and, except in so far as their 
manufactures are concerned, so in¬ 
considerable, that it would evident¬ 
ly be preposterous to suppose that 
each of them could, independently, 
suppeurt its own institution. The 
expence, even of the apparatus ne¬ 
cessary for perforioing scsentifie ex¬ 
periments, tndemndently altogedter 
of the L^turers salary, would be 
greater, p^haps, than such towns 
could Iw expected readily to defiray. 

The only other plan, therdm. 
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whidi leems at all practicablej and 
tlie one which it is the purpose 
of this paper to recommend, would 
be to class several neighbouring 
towns together, each contributing to 
purchase apparatus for their com¬ 
mon use, and appointing one or more 
Lecturers to deliver the same series 
of lectures in the institution of each 
town successively. 

In this way, a Lecturer with very 
ordinary activity, but with the ne¬ 
cessary qualifications, of course, could 
easily deliver at least three or four 
courses of lectures in the year. There 
would be a difficulty, it is true, in 
transporting the apparatus from one 
town to another, but this difficulty 
could also be overcome; it would, 
in fact, resolve into a matter of mere 
skilful jxuking* What ought to be 
considered in the first place, there¬ 
fore, is simply the best mode of get¬ 
ting different towns to unite in at¬ 
tempting such an experiment; and 
the first thing likely to induce them 
to do 80 , will be a satisfactory expo¬ 
sition of the practical means of car¬ 
rying such experiment into effect. 

1 would not propose, then, that 
there might be such a variety of 
subjects treated of in provincial in¬ 
stitutions as in the Edinburgh 
School of Arts. One Lecturer, in¬ 
deed, would be sufficient for an insti¬ 
tution. The course of lectures, for 
the first year, might, with advantage 
perhaps, be devoted exclusively to 
the eluculationof thesimpleprinciples 
of Natural and Mechanical Philoso¬ 
phy ; and this department, I doubt 
not,would be found sufiScicntly exten¬ 
sive to engage the student’s attention, 
and occupy the whole of his spare 
time during that course. But in case 
it were thought that a little more va¬ 
riety would be of advantage to the 
student, a Lecturer could be found, I 
should think, combining qualifica¬ 
tions to treat various scientific and 
philosophical subjects on particular 
evenings; for instance, be might with 
advantage treat on the principles of 
Arithmetic, Algebra, or Geometry. 

This course being finished at the 
first town, the Lecturer would then 
have only to repeat the same series of 
lectures to a class in the neighbouring 
town, and so on till he had completed 
a etreuit of the towns in the district. 

Next year he might alter upon a 


different course—upon Chemistry, for 
example, and treat occasionally the 
subjects be had handled the year pre- 
eeding, both in order to prepare the 
new students for such subjects, when, 
in a subsequent year, he came to lec¬ 
ture upon them exclusively, and also 
to refresh the memory of such stu¬ 
dents as had heard these subjects en¬ 
larged upon the year before. This 
course, aft<>r being repeated at the 
three or four towns comprebendefl 
ill the district, would finish his la¬ 
bours for the second year. In the 
third, he might make the principles 
of Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geome¬ 
try, the main topics of his lectures ; 
again rendering Natural Philosophy, 
and also Chemistry, subordinate to 
that course ; and in that year he 
might likewise explain the more ob¬ 
vious principles of Astronomy. 

In the fourth year, it would be 
time to resume his lectures on the 
subjects with which he commenced, 
namely, Natural and Mechanical 
Philosojihy. And I may here remark, 
that besides the new students which 
would join his class this year, he 
might safely count upon the atten¬ 
dance of many of those who had 
studied Chemistry and Arithmetic, 
A'c., in the two preceding years. Thus 
a constant, though gradual, change of 
the students in his class would take 
place. 

This, then, is an outline of what 
appears to me to be a most simple 
plan for establishing throughout the 
kingdom institutions of a nature 
which I doubt not would, ere long, 
prove invaluable to the country. 1 
nave statexi the plan in its simplest 
form, that it may the more readily 
ct*'ikc the mind of the reader; and 
the very circumstance that it is obvi¬ 
ously susceptible of great improve¬ 
ment, goes so far to recommend the 
adoption of its principles, at least. 

As to the expence of supporting 
such institutions, the gross fees re¬ 
ceived from the students hi the dif¬ 
ferent towns (after defraying the ex¬ 
pense of apparatus) would, I should 
suppose, arnount, at a very moderate 
calculation, to fifty pounds at least; 
and three or four towhu would ho 
tniscrably poor and d^titbte of pub¬ 
lic spirit indceil ^eould they not, by 
their united efforts, add to that sum 
eighty or a hundred pounds mere. 
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The salary which would thus be 
raised would be sufficient to induce 
inany an individual, sufficiently qua* 
lified for a Lccturerj to compete for 
the office. The Divinity-Hall is it¬ 
self an emporium of talent^ fated to 
go down to oblivion unknown, for 
want of opportunities to call it into 
exertion. There is, in short, many 
an aspirant after a church—but who, 
unfortunately, will never get one— 
perfectly ready, and, 1 doubt not, 
able enough to dll a Lecturer's chair 
ill a provincial town. It would be 
desirable, it is true, to obtain Lec¬ 
turers combining scientific with prac¬ 
tical knowledge; but it would be 
needless, 1 fear, to hope that persons 
80 qualided could be found willing to 
undertake such a charge for so small 
a salary. But it will be observed, 
that the salary above counted upon 
is guessed at the very ininiinuin. 

From an actual experiment that 
has been made in a town in the south 
of Scotland, (the inhabitants of which 
are deserving of much credit, for the 
desire to diffuse useful knowledge 
which they have evinced,) 1 would 
not be afraid of an attempt to estab¬ 
lish such institutions as those I 
have suggested failing on account of 
a paucity of pecuniary means. In 
Hawick, a School of Arts was begun 
last summer, and Mr Wilson of the 
School of Arts in Edinburgh was 
appointed Lecturer. The voluntary 
contributions of the inhabitants, aid¬ 
ed by a handsome donation from a 
benevolent and very excellent indi¬ 
vidual'^ in the neighbourhood, a- 
mounted to a sum sufficient to pur¬ 
chase a small assortment of appara¬ 
tus, and to afford Mr Wilson a re¬ 
muneration, with which he was at 
least satisfied. Now, Hawick is but 
a small town, containing, 1 under¬ 
stand, only about 5000 inhabitants. 
But if it can alone support a School 
of Arts, there is, surely room to in¬ 
fer, with considerable probability of 
being pretty correct in the inference, 
that were llav^ick to unite with some 
of the neighbouring towns—with 
Jedburgh and Kelso, for instance—a 
School of Arts upon a more exten¬ 
sive, and probably also upon a much 
more useful plan, mig^t be erected 
in the first-mentioned town; and at 


the same time schools of the same 
nature, equally extensive and effi¬ 
cient, might be established in the 
other two towns. In the same way, 
Schools of Arts might be formed in 
all the towns in Scotland—(.Uvidtug 
them into districts of three or four 
towns each, as in the case abovo 
supposed. 

An attempt is now making to form 
a scientific institution in DuniW, si¬ 
milar to that of Edinburgh ; but 
from what 1 have heard of the plans 
proposed by the s^avans of Dundee, 
1 think, with all deference to tlirir 
views, that they are attempting too 
much at first. The institulhm in 
Dundee, from what I have heard of 
it, is meant to be adapted to the in¬ 
struction of mechanics exclusively. 
But for more reasons than one, this 
is doubtful, if not evidently bad po¬ 
licy ; for, in the first place, were 
people of every dcscripliun invited 
and encouraged to become students, 
the funds would be thereby so much 
increased, the whole body of the 
institution would be strengthened, 
and Us stability rendered doubly se¬ 
cure. In the nex^ place, students, 
not actually mechanics or tradesmen, 
would have an opportunity of being 
instructed in matters of useful know¬ 
ledge, of which they might otherwise 
remain as ignorant as the most illi¬ 
terate mechanic. Andt lastly, the 
attendance of genteel lads, and even 
school-boys advanced in their educa¬ 
tion, would render the institution 
many degrees more respectable, and 
command a greater decorum in the 
class. One of tlie most pleasing pe- 
culiarities, indeed, which strike a 
visitor in the Edinburgh School of 
Arts, is the remarkable decency in 
appearance and neatness in the uress 
of almost every student in it ; awl 
much of this may be attributed, 1 
doubt not, to the circumstance Uiat 
genteel people send tbeir sons to it as 
students, and even a certain number 
of subscribers are permitted to l>e re¬ 
gular auditors. But the first is the 
most important oonsiderotion in re¬ 
ference to a School of Arts in a coun¬ 
try town, where it would be neoso* 
aery to moke every mceriion in order 
to raise pecuniary means. In every 
vieWf bowenw, it would be neecssaty, 


* James Ooe^as, Esq. of Caveis. 
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and at all events most advisable, to 
use every means for securing an at* 
tendance of miscellaneous students 
in a provincial institution. 

The last remark with which I shall 
at present trouble you is, that such 
institutions are so evidently advan¬ 
tageous to the country in general, 
and so conducive to the improvement 
of young tradesmen, not only in a 
secular point of view, but also in re¬ 
gard to their morals, that they are 
deserving in an eminent degree of 
parliamentary encour^ement. It is 
not when the mechanic has his tools 
in his hand, or when the tradesman 
sits on his loom, that he ruins hts 
own morals and those of others, by 
debauchery and seduction- The few 
hours which he ought to spend in re¬ 
laxation, or devote to study after re¬ 
tiring from the workshop, are set 
apart for these purposes; and instead 
of becoming useful to society, there¬ 
fore, he too often becomes in it a 
moral pest. But the prevention of 
these evils is only consequent upon 
such institutions as Schools of Arts. 
Indeed 1 would not urge this as a 
reason for inducing Parliament to 
patronize them. 1 would rather 
point out the palpable good that 
would accrue to the nation by train¬ 
ing up a body of scientific mecbanics 
and operatives to carry our manu¬ 
factures to still greater perfection ; 
and at the same time, nothing could 
so materially contribute to raise their 
moral grade in society. There is 


something salutary, indeed, to the 
feelings of a mechanic, and ameliora¬ 
ting to his whole character in the 
mere abstract, though very influen¬ 
tial circumstance, of his undergoing 
a course of education so nearly re¬ 
sembling that which is followed by 
those of the learned professions in 
seminaries and colleges. 

Though there is something moral, 
certainly, in the idea of establishing 
throughout the country such second¬ 
ary colleges, if 1 may so designate 
them, upon a plan so systematic as 
that which 1 have ventured to sug¬ 
gest, yet the scheme is not desti-* 
tute, in my estimation at least, of 
something approaching to grandeur ; 
while there appears to be notliing in 
it at all extravagant, or even imprac¬ 
ticable. The practical result, how¬ 
ever, not the mere honour, which 
such institutions would reflect upon 
the country, is what ought, in [such a 
case as the present, to be chiefly 
counted upon ; and we have pretty 
sure data before us, from which to 
infer, that that result would be of a 
nature incalculably profitable and 
advantageous to the nation. 1 should 
think, therefore, that were the mat¬ 
ter fairly laid before Parliament, a 
grant of a few thousands would not 
^judged, to establish these insti¬ 
tutions upon a more enlarged and 
useful plan than any that could be 
adopted without such aid. 

PHlLALETlIlCUSr 

iVbv. 4, 1824. 


l>OCOM£KT6 IN THE COAL AND OIL GAS CONTROVEROY. 

The following Documents are of sufficient importance to deserve to be 
embodied in some more permanent Remster tlian flying Pamphlets, or the 
columns of a Newspaper. We have ^erefore resolved to devote a few of 
our pages to this (as we flatter ourselves) useful purpose. The question at 
issue is one in which the public at present take a great interest, both in a 
commercial and scientific point of view; and though there cannot be a doubt 
of the condusion at which all persons competent to investigate the subject 
must ultimately arrive, the Memorials of the Controversy are worthy of 
being preserrea, and will perhaps be sought after with avidity, when the 

K hostility with which a name in science' is now so industriously, 
neSectually aasailed, wm only be remembered to be pitied and despised* 


Poweri and Comparative 
Pricct of Goifrom Coal and OM. 

Thx attmtion of the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Gas Light Company was early 
directed to the lighting from Oil Gas, 


with a view to aseeitain how for it might* 
at any foture period, become prudent to 
adopt its manufoctuce In the EsfabUsh- 
paent Under their charge, cither in con¬ 
junction wfth that of Coal Gas, or by it¬ 
self, to the exclusion of the latter; but 
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they were soon convinced that there could 
be no coinpctilioii of Oil with C'oal Gas, 
in point oT economy. As a prulitahle 
adventure, thcreture, they gave up all 
thoughts of recommending it to their 
constituents. 

Since the furmution of a most rcspoct- 
ablc Company in our city for supplying 
it with Oil Gas, much hasi been said and 
written on the comparative illuminating 
power of Oil and Coal Gases ; and the 
Directors naturally became most desirous, 
by actual experiments, to airivc at the 
truth of the various discrepant state¬ 
ments, tcnclnig (many of them) most 
materially to undervalue the qualities of 
Coal Gas, and to place the suporioriiy of 
Oil Gas beyond ail possible (jncstion. 

At the commencement of last winter, 
the Directors, therefore, earnestly reciucst- 
ed the favour ul‘ Professor licslie’s under¬ 
taking a kieries of such experiments, 
gulrly for their pthhtir inforuiatiun. Uut 
the very incorrect and unfounded asser¬ 
tions that are continued to lie made on 
this subject, would render tlie Directors 
cliargcable tvith a want of duty to the 
I’roprietor.s of their Company and to the 
public, if they refrained rroin publishing the 
following letter, which they received the 
otlicr duy from that learned Professor, con¬ 
firming moot explicitly the opinion which 
tlic Directors had foriiicd on this subject* 

To the jytrectois of the 
Edinburgh Gas'-Light Company, 

Edinburgh^ 19M July 1621. 

GKSTLTiMKN, 

“ TJic various discrepant accounts, and 
the confident assertions, repeated, 1 sus¬ 
pect, without due examination, concern¬ 
ing the relative advantages of the Coal 
and the Oil Gas, made me desirous of 
instituting an inquiry into the subject, 
with more precise and accurate means 
of investigation than had been generally 
employed. Your invitation last winter 
to make experintents on this important 
subject prompted me to defer this re¬ 
search no longer; but as I projected 
several changes and modifications In the 
instruments to be used, 1 could not con¬ 
veniently commence the operations till 
within these few weeks. 1 am now en¬ 
gaged in the prosecution of an extensive 
series of such experiments* which pro¬ 
mise all the information Uiat could be 
desired. 

“ Though I have had time to explore 
a part only of the subject, yet the results, 
however different from the common 
averments, are consistent and satisfac¬ 
tory, and may be deemed important. I 
therefore think it right to make a report 
at itiu ttage of the inquiry^ but shalU 
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confine my remarks to two points } 
the comivirative Density cif the GasoH ; 
and, 2d, their relative jxivvcrs of iliunii- 
natiun. 

“ Fir$t^ 1'he Density of your Coal- 
Gas commonly does not much exceed 
$ixJ.cn1h$ of that of utniosplioric ah t 
when I began the operations, itn dcintity 
was only *593; but it was uflcrwards 
*(il8, and is now *(>23. In winter 1 once 
found it to be ‘(TBO, and ut another time 
as high as *700, though it was oitener 
nt The variation, I presume, 8el% 

dom exceeds the eighth pait. 

A Miiall quaiilily of tiil Ga^ pro¬ 
cured for the experiments, 1 found to 
have the specific ginvity of only *674, not 
greater, indeed, than that of your (•oul 
Gas, when made of the best coal. The 
Dil Cia.s, however, furnished by I\lr Milne, 
nmimfactured on a small scale, and ap¬ 
parently with great cure, nt his works, 
was niatcrlally denser, being us high ns 
*943, thougl), on a former occasion, 1 
found it to be only 810. 

If vve assume in round numbers the 
density of Coal and Oil Gas to be six and 
nine-tenths of that of (atmospheric air, it 
is easy to compute, that, uiuler the pres« 
sure of half an inch of water, the quan¬ 
tities discharged from the burner No* 1, 
of the Cbl Gas, which coiituinH ten holes, 
each having the * of an inch in dia- 

meter, wuultl l>c resiK'ctively 4^. and 3.| 

cubic feet. I'he quantilies uciuaDy coii- 
buincd, however, are only alKuit the 
halves of thcbc measures, because the 
a]ierturu is always cuntrocicd by partly 
shutting the cock, to bring the flame to 
the same standiud height. When the 
dame is thus regulated, I find the ron- 
siimplion of the same tlas, and with the 
same burner, alw'ays the same, whatever 
may be the load placed on the CxaHoine* 
ter. For instance, after increasing the 
load four times, and consequently doub¬ 
ling the velocity of discharge, yet,on od- 
jukting the cock, so as to rccluce the flame 
to its former height, the cx{Hmditure of 
the Gas was not altered. 

Second^ The illuminating ivaw'crs of 
the two Gases were measured with great 
accuracy, by the application of my Pbotu- 
meter, which 1 had soniew’hat modified, to 
exclude every irregular influence of beat. 
The indications were steady, and eosily 
noted, nor could the judgment of the ob¬ 
server be liable, as in other cases, to any 
sort of bias or indecision. It hence appear^* 
to be ascertained, tliat with the same burn¬ 
er the powers of illumination of dlirment 
Gases, and of the same Gas in difibrent 
states, are veiy nearly proportional to 
their densities* The same teeighi of 
Gas of any kind gives out the oame 
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quantity of light; but if equal hulkti be 
taken, the illuminating powers follow the 
ratio of their densities. But the quan¬ 
tity of light emitted is not unifurmly 
proportioned to the measure of the Gas 
expended. A certain burner, for in¬ 
stance, was observed to produce double 
the illuminating eil'cct, though it con¬ 
sumed only one-half more of cither 
species of Gas. With No. 1, of the 
Oil Gas burner, the relative illumination 
of Mr Milne's Oil Gas to that of your 
Coal Gas, was found to be as six to five. 
But a cubic foot of the funner lasted 
thirty-eight minutes, while a cubic foot 
of the Coal Gas was spent in thirty mi¬ 
nutes and a half. The relative volumes 
consumed were hence, in the space of an 
hour, 1'58 and 1-97, or in the ratio of four 
to five. Wherefore, while five cubic feet 
of Coal Gas give five degrees of light, 
four cubic feet of the best Oil Gas give 
six degrees; that is, for equal volumes, 
the illuminating power of the Oil to the 
Coal Gas is as three to two. The same 
conclusion was obtained on passing those 
several Gases successively through tlic 
Argand Coal Gas burner No. 2, 

“ Thus the illumination of Oil Gas is 
actually less than the half of what has 
been currently asserted. 

I have the honour to be, 

“ (iENTI.EMl£N, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ JouK Leslie.” 

From the ratio of illuminating power, 
which Professor Leslie has thus found to 
subsist between Oil and Coal Gas, it 
follows that 1000 cubic feet of the former 
are equal to 1500 cubic feet of the latter, 
giving out the same quantity of light, 
and being in every respect equal in 
value. 

The lowest price at which Oil Gas has 
yet been sold is 408. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and that of Coal Gas in Edinburgh is 
12s« per 1000 cubic feet. 

Thus the price of 1000 cubic feet of 
Oil Gas is £.2 0 0 

And the price of 1500 cubic 
feet of Coal Gas (aiTording the 
same degree of light) is 0 18 0 

Hcncc, there is a saving, by 
the use of Cool Gas, of £.1 2 0 


Or, in other words, the same quantity of 
light which, when produced from Oil Gas, 
will cost £,20y wiU cost only £.9 when 
produced from Coal Gas. 

.By order of the Governor and Director*^ 

Alex. Kxdd, Sec, 
Edinburgh Gat-lAgfit Company's \ 
tUh Ju/y, 1014. r 
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lUnminating powers of Gas f'om Coal 

find Oil, 

To the Proprietors of the 
Edinburgh Oil Gas Eight Company, 

The Directors of the Oil Gas Light 
Company, upon observing a widely-cir¬ 
culated statement, by the Managers of the 
Edinburgh Gas I.ight Com])any, trans¬ 
mitting the o))inion of Professor Leslie on 
the relative illuminating power of the 
Coal and the Oil Gas, found, that their 
duty to their constituents and to the pub¬ 
lic required a minute and careful exami¬ 
nation of the results pointed out by the 
learned Professorsuch J'esults being 
not only prejudicial to the undertaking of 
the Oil Gms Com])uny, but, in so far as 
the Directors know, contradictory of all 
that has liithcrto been stated u|K)Ii the 
subject. The Directors saw, at the same 
time, the propriety, from respect to the 
high scientific character of Mr Leslie, and 
still more in justice to their constituents 
and to their own characters, of proceeding 
with the most scrupulous rare, in their 
investigation of this importaiVt subject. 

Two modes occurred to the Directors 
of proceeding in this inquiry : PirsU By 
philosophical experiments, conducted by 
persons of scientific eminence : Secondly^ 
By ascertaining bow the merits of the 
two modes of lighting have borne com¬ 
parisons with each other, where the ex¬ 
periment was conducted on an extensive 
and practical scale, by rival Companies. 
They have now the honour to lay before 
their constituents the result of their in¬ 
quiries u|K)n both points, with the reports 
on which those results are founded ; and 
have, at the same time, the pleasure to 
congratulate the Proprietors upon these 
being in every respect highly satisfactory. 

In inviting persons of science to assist 
them in investigating this subject, the Di¬ 
rectors of the Edinburgh Oil Gas Light 
Company have been particularly careful 
to avoid calling in the assistance of any 
of those interested in the Company's pro¬ 
sperity, as shareholders, or otherwise 
liecausc, such must be, in some measure, 
regarded as parties interested ;—and, be¬ 
cause the most acute minds, in the prose¬ 
cution of a train of experiments in which 
their ow*n credit and interest arc less or 
more concerned, have been frequently 
found to arrive at conclusions rather corres¬ 
ponding to previously-conceived w ishes 
and opinions, than to accurate deduction 
from fact, on pl^osophical prineijile. The 
Gentlemen of science to whom the Di¬ 
rectors submitted Mr Leslie's statements, 
which aver the superiority of the Gas 
Light from Coal, to that formed from Oil, 
are. Dr Turner, Lecturer on Chemistry 
in this city, and Dr Christison, Professor 
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of Medical Jurisprudence in the Univer¬ 
sity of Kdinbur^h ;—Gentlemen, whose 
competence to the task of investigation 
cannot be disputed; and the Directors 
had aljo a separate communication to the 
same eftect, with the celebrated Dr 
Brewster. None of these gentlemen arc 
proprietors of tlie Oil Gas Llglit Com¬ 
pany ; and Dr Brewster is interested aa a 
shareholder in that of Coal Gas; so that 
his prejudices, (supt>using him to be capa¬ 
ble of entertaining any,) must have been 
opposite to the result, to which it will 
presently be seen he was conducted by 
his experiments. 

It is the unanimous opinion of these 
learned Gentlemen, (concurring with that 
of almost cverj'^ chemist who had previous¬ 
ly given atteiuion to the sulijeci,) that, ac¬ 
cording to the most accurate experiments 
hitherto performed, (he proportion of the 
Oi! (ras Light, in cumpurjaon to that of 
(h>ul, varies, between two and a half, lu 
three and a half, to one l>eing the pro- 
2 )oriion which the Directors of the Oil 
<ras Light* Company have always an- 
nounced to the public, instead of being 
only as three to two, the proportion sta¬ 
red by Mr Leslie. The same eminent chc- 
niist.s have stated, in dilfercnt terms, but 
to the same ellect, that Mr Leslie’s ap¬ 
parent miscalculations have arisen in this 
instance from his trusting to an instru¬ 
ment of his own device or adoption, term¬ 
ed a I’hotometer, nflected in a much 
greater degree by heat than by lights and 
thus rendered utterly unfit for measuring 
lisrht alone. It is true that Mr Leslie 
announced that this instrument was 

somewhat modified,” for the purpose 
of conducting this investigation ; but the 
nature of the alleration is no where ex¬ 
plained ; and that which has been sur¬ 
mised as the process Is, in the opinion of 
Drs Turner and Christison, totally ina¬ 
dequate to render the Photometer an ac¬ 
curate mode of measuring light. Yet it 
is upon the resuIU obtained by this Jijstru- 
ineiit alone, said to have been ‘‘ some¬ 
what modified,” to render it applicable 
to a purpose for which it is quite unsuit¬ 
able, that Mr Leslie's isolated opinion 
^respectable as the Directors admit it to 
be—is opposed, in solitary dignity, to 
that of almost every other chemist w'ho 
has investigated the subject. It has al¬ 
ways been objected to the Coal that 
it emits, during consumption, an incon¬ 
venient degree of heat; ftnd if‘the Pho¬ 
tometer, faithful as an indicator of heat, 
confirms this fact, it is no more than has 
been always known and insisted upon, as 
rendering it very unfit fiw domesiic pur¬ 
poses, and inferior, in proportion, to that 
procured from Oil* 


The Directors have to solicit the atten¬ 
tion of the proprietors to tlie iin(K>rtati( 
evidence sujiplicd by the Lettet of Mr 
Pollock, Secretary to the Oil Gas Com¬ 
pany of Dublin, which, supported liy do¬ 
cuments of the highest res]>ectability, 
shows plainly the superiority of Oil Gas, 
when in opposition, not to one, but to two 
Coal («us Com}>anies. Tliis, it may Iw 
observed, de))cnds upon no train of ci> 
pcrimcrits, conducted in the solitude of a 
chemist's lalifmiturj', by an instrument 
confessedly inaccurate, until said to tie 
adapted to an investigation for which it 
was not suitable, by sonic idight iniKlifi- 
cation, which remains unexplained ; but, 
on the contrary, rcKts ujmui the opinion 
formed by the public at large, where a 
fair o))pnrtunity had l>ccn allbrdeil tliein, 
of judging for tficniselves, and adopting 
that s|>ecies of tight which stiould Im 
found most brilliant, wholesome, and eco¬ 
nomical. 

The Directors of the Kdinburgli Oil 
Gas Light ('oinpany regret the necessity 
of thus replying to the charge pi-elty di¬ 
rectly launched against them, of having 
circulated dismqi.int stntementH,” and 

confident Ubscrtions,” suH|H)cted to he 
made without due exuinination, respecU 
ing the relative udvanlnges of the Oil and 
Coal Gas. They Indeed asserted, ojkiii 
the authority of Brahde, Phillips, Fara¬ 
day, Henry, Hawes, llicavdo, Dewey, 
and other competent judges, that the 
powers of the Oil Gas, compart'd to the 
Coal (ias, are from two and a bntf, to three 
and a half, lo one, according to the qua¬ 
lity of the Gases. In this, the opinions «o 
formed have been contradicUxI on the 
authority of one iiiHtrninent, which is bet¬ 
ter calculated to meiihure heal than light, 
and iiidicatew total darkness, and iHin^en• 
frible to the light of four w'ax candles, 
when removed at such a distance, that 
their licat d(»ca not atll'ct it. They lasg 
leave to appeal from so iucoinpeiciit 
and inconsistent mi authority, to the ac¬ 
tual cx[K:ricncc of the [mblic, who, if not 
willing to decide, when men of cmiiwnee 
diaagree, will speedily, like the citizoiia of 
Dublin, have u more ftatisfactory op|Kir- 
tunity of deciding the question by their 
own experience. 

In conclusiim, the Directors, without 
entering more into dtdail, have no Invi¬ 
tation in stating their conviction, that the 
price of Oil Gas, besides the other ndvan¬ 
tages attending it, will tie found, npon 
trial, not to exceed the twice of Gaa pro¬ 
duced from Coal* 

By (»’der of the Directors, 

llODK. MACKSNZlCf tSst* 
Sdinhurgh^ Octohcrj 1924. 
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Letter from Edvard Turner^ Jlf» jO. Lt'Cm 
turer on Chemistry^ Edinhnrghy and 
Robert ChrlttUon^ M. X). Frofetsor of 
Medical JurUprudcnce in the Univerm 
eity of Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh^ 9/A Sept, 1624. 

GEKT1.EMEK, 

We have considered, at your 
request, Professor Leslie's Letter of the 
I9th July to the Coal Gas Proprietors, 
relative to the illuminating power of Oil 
and Coal Gases, and have made a variety 
of experiments, with the view of ascer¬ 
taining what weight may be attached to 
the statement there given. 

Before the appearance of bis letter, the 
public were in possession of results differ¬ 
ing materially fr<»m those obtained by 
Professor Leslie, but agreeing very close* 
ly with each other, although procured by 
various unconnected experiments. Mr 
Brande found the relation between the 
light of Oil Gas and Coal Gas to be as 
8| to 1 ; Messrs Philips and Parody as 
34 to 1; and Mr Dewc^, who was sent 
from the United States to examine the 
chief Gas Works in Britain, confirmed 
the results of the two last Gentlemen. 
Other persons of less note have likewise 
published on the subject, some of whom 
assign to the Oil Gas so high a compara¬ 
tive power as 4, and'Others one so low as 
9-5th8. But, for several reasons, the 
opinions of Messrs Brande, Phillips, Fa- 
rady, and Dewey, appear to us most 
worthy of confidenoe* 

The singular and unexpected conclu¬ 
sions, at which Profhssor Leslie has ar¬ 
rived, could not fail, therefore, to excite 
some distrust of their legitimacy ; and ac¬ 
cordingly, we apprehend, he boa allowed 
himself to commit an important oversight, 
in relying on the indications of his Pho¬ 
tometer. Although many objections ex¬ 
ist to the employment of this instrument 
as a measurer of light, (so that, after be¬ 
ing known upwards of 20 years, it has 
not hitherto been recognized by the scien¬ 
tific world,) yet these objections have no¬ 
where been veiy forcibly stated. This it 
is high time to do, now that an attempt 
is made to apply it,to a practical purpose 
of such vast consequence. 

We have examined, with some care, 
the fallacies to which it is liable; and 
have thus been led to the following con¬ 
clusions, which you will at once perceive 
render the Photometer totally Incapable 
of determining the point in question. 

I. It is not a sufficiently delicate in¬ 
strument. It indicates total darkness in 
the brightest moonshine, and at the dis. 
tance of a fi»w fbet{him,/bttr wax candles 
burning with their AiUeet intently* 
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II, When placed at diifcrreiit distances, 
from a light, it does not indicate the cor¬ 
responding intensities. Thus, at the half 
of any given distance, instead of indica¬ 
ting four times the light, as it ought to 
do, it indicates only a little more than 
twice the light. 

ill. It is powerfully afibcled by Ace/, 
as well as by light ; a fact which is easily 
proved, by placing it before a ball of iron 
heated, but not so as to be luminous, or 
even before a vessel of boiling water. 
This objection has great force, because it 
is well known that the relation of the 
light to the heat, emitted by burning bo¬ 
dies, is very far from being the same $ 
and, consequently, a body burning with 
less light and more heat may influence 
the Photometer as much as, or even more, 
than another which burns with greater 
light, and less heat. 

Professor Leslie, obviously aware of 
this difficulty, says, he has arranged his 
apparatus so as to exclude the irregu¬ 
lar influence of heatand although no 
mention is made of the manner in w^hich 
this was effected, it is understood to have 
been dune by interposing skreciis of some 
transparent material between the lights 
and the instrument, under the belief that 
the heat (for a certain period at least) is 
absorbed by the skreens, while the light 
alone passes through to the Photometer. 
It has been shown, hoivcvcr, by a late ce¬ 
lebrated chemist, (De Laroche,) that a 
large proportion of the heat is transmitted, 
or radiated^ at once through such a 
skreen, just os through the air itself. As 
we are not aware that the experiments 
now referred to have ever been publicly 
confirmed, we have investigated the sub¬ 
ject anew, and in a different way from 
that resorted to by De Laroche ; and the 
results obtained agree with his, both in 
substance, and even also, in some instan¬ 
ces, numerically. Hence it is impossible 
to exclude the irregular influence of heat 
in the way attempted. 

The Committee will readily perceive 
bow much this fact takes away from the 
value of Professor Leslie's results, since 
the Coal Gas, which gives, according to 
his Photometer, so brffiiant a light, great¬ 
ly exceeds the Oil Gas in its heating 
power. We apprehend, therefore, that 
the Company must recur, for the present, 
to the statements given by Messrs Brande, 
Phillips, Parody, and Dew^. We have 
made preparations for repeating and vary, 
ing the researches of these gentlemen, and 
will acquaint you with the results as soon 
as possible. , 

It is our purpose to support the con- 
clusfams stated alwv^ by publishing, at 
on early opportunity, the experimenu on 
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which they are founded. Meanwhile, we 
may mention, for your eatisi'actioii, that 
the essential part of them have Ixasu ex* 
hibited before Dr Brewster, and Dr 
Duncan, jun. who expressed themselves 
satisfied of their accuracy. 

We have the honour to be, 
Gektlehen, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

(Signed) Kdwaud TuRVEa. 

K. CUUISTISON* 

To llt£ Directors of ifte 
Ediuhuigk Oil Gas Light Company, 

Letter fiom Dr Z>. Brewster^ F.D.S. 

Allcrly^ Scptevihcr 14, 1024. 
Gentlemen, 

In couij)iiutice with your rectuest, 1 
have examined the results obtained by 
l*rofessor Leslie, res{)ecting the illumina¬ 
ting powers of Oil and Coal Gas, and I 
now beg leave to state to you my opinion 
of them, and the grounds upon which it 
has been formed. 

1. The instrument, called a Phoio^ 
meter^ by which these results were ob¬ 
tained, though bearing the name of Pro¬ 
fessor Leslie, was prutM>scd in 1760 by 
the celebrated Prussian philosopher, M. 
Lambert; but he proposed it only to 
point out its inaccuracy, and he never 
used it in his numerous cxiicriments on 
tbs Mensuration of Light, which he has 
recorded iti liis admirable work, on Pliuto* 
metry. 

%, This instrument, even if it were cor¬ 
rect in theory, is entirely useless in prac¬ 
tice, as it indicates total darkness when 
exposed to the light of the brightest moon, 
though condensed many hundred times 
by the most powerful burning lenses or 
mirrors. 

3 . The Photometer under considcra- 
ation is founded on the assumption that 
the quantity of heat in any beam of light 
increases and diminishes in the same pro¬ 
portion as the intensity of the light; 
whereas it is well known, that between 
a mass of hot iron, where there is plenty 
of heat and no light, and the brightest 
moonbeam, where there is plenty of light 
and no heat, there is an infinite number 
of cases of combustion where the light 
and heat are combined in various propor. 
tions. 

4. Although the Thermometrical Pho« 
tometer has been known to the public ibr 
sixty-four years, and Mr Leslie's revived 
instrument for more than twenty, yet it 
has never been regarded by men of sci¬ 
ence as of any utdity ; and, so Cor as I 
know, has never bm Msed by any philo- 
sopher whatever. 


5. When Mr Leslie's instrument was 
first made for sale, the iUustrious phtto* 
supber, Sir Williaiu Uerschel, examined 
it with peat care ; but he found it to 
give such inconsistent and absurd results, 
that he rejected it as unfit fur any uselhl 
purpose. This flict Sir William com- 
muiucated to me In a letter wrUteii soon 
after be made the cxpcrimetiu. 

6 . As the Coal Gas is known to give 
out, during its combustion, a much 
greater quantity of beat tliaii the Oil Gas, 
any person acquainted with the 'Ihormo- 
metrical Phutuiiieter could have foreioltl 
that such an inatrumeni would ascribe to 
the Coal Gas a much greater, and to the 
Oil Gas a much less, illuniinuting poe cr 
than actually belongs to them. 

7 . Kor the reasons above assigned, X 
am decidedly of opinion that there ia,.,no 
method which con be relied upon for de¬ 
termining the relative degrees of illumi¬ 
nation ot Oil and Cool Gas, but the me¬ 
thod of shadows, devised by Count Hum- 
ford, which measures the actual light 
emitted by each llume, independent of ulb 
theories and suppositions ; and as 1 be¬ 
lieve Mr Brande and other chemists used 
this method in their coini>arative trials, 1 

' am of opinion that the ratio of the iliu- 
minating'powers of Oil and Cool Goa 
should be considered os between 24 f® 
and 3 to 1, till other cxtieriineiits, made 
by the method of shadows, shall establish 

a dillbrent pro|>ortion. 

In concluding this letter, I beg leave to 
state, that I was present at the repetition 
of several well-devised and accurately- 
conducted experiments with Mr Leslie's 
Photometer, made by Drs Turner and 
Christison, and that X entirely conew in 
the conclusions which these Gentlemen 
have drawn from them, Tes|)ecting the 
incorrectness of the instrumeiil, and the 
fallacy of its results. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble rervant, 
(Signed) D. BttBWsrER. 

To the Directors of the 
OH Gas Company qfBdinkurgh. 

Letter f^om fohn PoUockfBs^. iiecrcisry 
to the Oil Gas Company DuUin. 

€Hl Gas Light Qfteo^ 
Dahlia^ %\st SepUmher 1B24. 

Gentlemen, 

In compUonoe with vour requesli that 
I would furnish you with a few partieabtiu 
relative to the Gas Sstablishmettts of this 
city, and espeefatty iwith ixegard to !the 
one with whidt 1 am connected, I suXiiffiu 
a few d e u dla , whkdh I beltet^ udH be 
found accurate# 
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The Dublin Coal Gas Company was 
formed in 1821. They have lately, how¬ 
ever, bcdd their works and whole con¬ 
cern to the General Gas Company of 
London. The Hibernian Coal Gas Com- 
]iany was instituted in 1823. The Dub¬ 
lin Oil Gas Light Company commenced 
their regular operations in the b^inning 
of last winter; and 1 am happy to say, 
that, notwithstanding every e^rt by the 
two opposing Coal Gas Companies, we 
have succeeded beyond our expectations, 
—.4ilthough the Coal Gas has been im¬ 
proved as far os it is believed possible to 
improve it. We have already actually 
gained upwards of 700 lights from Coal 
Gas, in addition to our own regular con¬ 
sumers ; and at the very moment I am 
writing, the requisite measures are pro¬ 
ceeding, to make a change from Coal Gas 
to Oil Gas, on the 29th instant, (quarter- 
day,) in a very large establishment, where 
there are upwards of 100 lights. This is 
ui the Iloyal Arcade, the property of a 
very intelligent citizen, Mr Home. There 
are in this concern a number of fancy and 
other shops, the occupiers of which have 
found so much inconvenience from the 
use of Coal Gas, that they have address¬ 
ed a letter to Mr Home, (a copy of 
whicli is annexed,} requesting him to 
change to the Oil Gas, with which request 
be has complied. Every quarter-day we 
obtain from ten to twenty shops and 
houses from the Coal Gas. The churches 
of St. John’s, St. Bride's, St. Thomas’s, 
and St. Catherine’s, with several dissent¬ 
ing places of worship, are- lighted with 
Oil Gas. The two first-mentioned churches 
were lighted with Coal Gas, but the 
uagers were compelled to turn it out. 
Only one church, St. Andrew’s, is now 
lighted with Coal Gas. Within the last 
week we have received orders from the 
governors of several hospitals to light 
them with Oil Gas. The private houses 
of many gentlemen of rank in this city 
have been lighted by us for some time, oU 
of whom express the greatest satisfaction 
in the use of OU Gas, on account of its 
freedom from all injurious qualities. A- 
roong others, are lighted the houses of 
Sir J. E. James, Bart; Hon. and Rev. 
J. Pomeroy; Sir WiUiam Betham; S. 
KUdalk, B^. ; J. Beaty, Esq. M. D.; 
&c. &c. &c. Nearly all the public and 
most fhsbionable hotels and public build¬ 
ings are lighted by OU Goa; namely, 
Gresham’a, O’Dienne’s, Bittow’s, Rye- 
land’s, Dwyer’s, and Hope’s hotels; the 
Monsion-bouse, the interior of the Post- 
Office, the Rotunda Rooms and Gardens, 
the Club House BackvUle-Street, and the 
Dublin Institution* The latter establish, 
ment is sdentifie; the managers paid at 
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first a fixed rate for the OU Goa, but were 
so pleased with it, that they agreed to pay 
by measure, on their being informed that 
we could not continue to supply them at 
a fixed rate. 

The interior of the Post Office was for¬ 
merly lighted with Coal Gas, but on re¬ 
presentation of the clerks, w'ho stated that 
they could not continue in the Office if 
Coal Gas was used, the Post-Moster-Ge- 
neral ordered it to be lighted with Oil 
Gasy—-you will find subjoined a certificate 
by Sir £. S. Lees, the Secretary, relative 
thereto, whicli he wrote after OU Gas had 
been used a considerable time. It may 
be well to mention, that last Session of 
Parliament the sameGentleman was called 
on to furnish Parliament with a certi¬ 
ficate to the same effect, which he did in 
a much stronger manner in favour of Oil 
Gas than the one now subjoined. 1 
should suppose that the foregoing detail, 
as to the use of Oil Gas in this city, w'ill 
be ample ; but if you wish for more evi¬ 
dence, 1 shall feel no difficulty in supply¬ 
ing you. 1 shall only odd, that the only 
part of the city lighted by Gas at present 
is lighted by OU Gas, that is Rutland 
Square. 

1 was very much surprised by the 
statemerits made by Professor Leslie, .in 
his letter to the Edinburgh Coal Gas 
Company, and cannot conceive bow he 
found the results he has published, they 
diffbr so materially from all who have 
gone before him, and cun be so easily 
controverted. The authority of Professor 
Brande, of Dr Henry, of M. Ricardo, 
Esq., Michael Farady, Esq. F.R.S., Rich¬ 
ard Philli|)S, Esq. F. K. S., Benjamin 
Hawes, Esq., and Dr Barker, Professor 
of Chemistry, Trinity College, Dublin, 
not one of whom make the relative illu¬ 
minating powers of OU and Coal Gases 
less than 34 ^9 so easily over¬ 

turned as to be esteemed as nothing, w'hen 
compared with the isolated statement of 
Professor Leslie. It has never been dis¬ 
puted in Dublin, notwithstanding the 
eonJicting interests, that Oil Gas, in Ulu- 
minating power, is to Coal Gas as 3 or 
34tol. 

If Professor Leslie would condescend 
to resume his experiments on OU Gas, 
manufactured on a laige scale, 1 am quite 
confident that he would find the results 
far difierent from those he has published. 
He is evidently not aware that Oil Gas, 
manufactured on a anall scale, is so defi¬ 
cient in specific gravity, that it consumes 
in much larger quantity, in proportion to 
the light given, than whim it is manufhe- 
tured on a laige scale. The condensed 
Oil, which goes to wa«t«, is also much 
greater, in prcqiortioo, in a small, than 
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in a large quantity of Gas. As to the 
produce of Gas from a given quantity of 
Oil, 1 can only state from actual experi¬ 
ence, that from a gallon, Irish gauge, of 
good Whale Oil, 1 have got even i 10 cu¬ 
bic feet. The Irish gauge is one-sixteenth 
less than the English. Oil Gas advocates 
in England found their calculations, on 
100 cubic feet only l>eing produced from 
one gallon of Oil, English gauge. The 
point I have stated I am willing to verify. 
The charge for Coal Gas in Dublin is 15s. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and for Oil Gas, 54s. 
2d. Wc do nut supply the Oil Gas in 
any case e;cccpt by the meter; and yet 
we are gaining ground in the manner 
stated in the beginning of this letter. The 
Coal Gus Companies charge by a fixed 
rate for each burner; our charge of 54s. 
2d. per 1000 feet is regulated by the re¬ 
lative proportion of the Gases generally 

acknowledged;—54s. 2d. being to I5s. 
about as 34 is to 1. And it is my decid¬ 
ed opinion, that in all cases where OH 
Gas is burned fairly, and not allowed to 
run to waste, it will be found as cheap, 
if not cheaper, than Coal Gas. But the 
strongest fact, as to this ]K>int, will be 
found in the Parliamentary documents, 
which api)car in the Ueport relative to 
the Bristol Oil Gas Bill, when applied for 
two Sessions ago. The Collectors of some 
of the Oil, and also of the Coal Gas 
Works, exhibited their different rates be¬ 
fore a Committee of the House, when it 
appeared, that, on an average, the OH Gas 
was quite as low as Coal Gas. I am sorry 
my time is so limited that I cannot go 
farther Into detail at present, and I remain. 

Gentlemek, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) John Pox.t.oCK, iSVc. 

To the Uirectora of the 
Edinburgh Gas-Light Gompany, 

Extract qfa Letter from Dr Barker^ Pro~ 
fettor of Chemistry^ Trinity College^ 
DMin^ to the Directors of the Dublin 
Oil Gas Company. 

I FEEL myself bound to declare, 
that 1 believe this to be the best, the most 
economical, and the safest mode of ob¬ 
taining light; and 1 am also confident 
that a Lecturer on Chemistry, and his 
pupils, would derive many advantages 
from a supply of Oil Gas to be used at 
Lecture.'* — 

Extract of a Letter from Sir £. S. Leeu 
Secretary General PosUOffice^ X>tc&/in, 
to the Directors of the DMin Oil Gas 
Cotnpany* 

** 1 CAN have no heistaHi»i in stating, 
that, so far as the experiment of produ- 
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cing light f^om Oil Gas has been niMie In 
the Post-Offlee, it has completely suc¬ 
ceeded. A light extremely brilliant has 
been produced, completely exempt fVom 
unpleasant odour, and equally fm fWnn 
soiling quality. 1 am thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of its superiority over Gas hitherto 
attempted in the Post-OfHce, in res|)sct to 
the considerations alx)vc mentiunod." 

Letter from the Shopkeepers of the Hoyal 
Arcade^ Dublin^ to ilfr George //owe, 
the Proprietor, 

** September 182L 

“ Sir, 

We, the undersigned, occupants of 
shops in the Boyal Arcade, lieiiigdcKiruus 
of enjoying the advantages |>eculiar to Oil 
Gas, particularly as regtuds its frci^dmn 
from tarnishing fancy or plated goods, 
will be obliged by your taking the neces¬ 
sary stops to insure us so <lesirablc a light 
before tlic ensuing winter. 

(Signed) 

” Charles Smithy Edward 

Jlohert JiJorran^ Samuel Durou^ 
AT. Bntfe^ John T,awle.vs^ James 
Morrony William EUegood^ E. 
Wahh^ Peirce Bretts E. PUm* 
gcrald^ John ,farksOH^ Henry 
Thomas Dabbic^^ 


Report of the. Bishop of Kildare^ and 
Drs Brooke and Pentlandy a Commit* 
tee of the Managers of ilte Dublin 
LyingJumllospital^ appointed to c.ra- 
mine the Dublin Gas Lights^ and to 
report, 

Lying-in~I/ospitaly 9th Avg. 1H22. 

Your Committee, Su\ have carefully 
examined the Gas l.ights produced by thu 
Oil and Coal Com)niines, res|irctivc1y. 

There can be no doubt, that both kinds 
of light arc applicable to the public 
streets; but we find that in the intensity 
of light, the Oil Gas has the superiority at 
least of three to one. The escH|)e oi' ('oal 
Gas not ignited is attended with a very 
disagrccalilc smell; but that of thu Oil 
is little or nothing unpleasant. 

' Wc ore of opinion that the Oil Gas may 
be safely and bencficUlly introduced into 
any rooms or passages whatsoever; but 
we are aware that the light of the Coal 
Gas is not so free Bom noxious effluvia; 
and, upon the whole, your Committoe are 
of opinion, that if any light by Gas shait 
be used in, or near this Hospitiil, the Oil 
Gas ought to have the preference. 

CHAU1.E9 KII.DARE. 

Wh. Broorv. 

J. Pentlarii- 
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Vindcx*s Letter to the Editor of the Ca» 
ledonian Mercury, 

« Sir, 

The Oil Gas Company of Edinburgh^ 
in their eagerness to occupy the market, 
having circulated industriously a paper 
injurious to the interests of the Coal Gas 
Company, the Directors of this establish¬ 
ment found themselves reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to publish an unvarnished state¬ 
ment of the facts in their possession. Af¬ 
ter the lapse of two months, the rival 
company has returned to the charge, and 
brought forth a very bulky and p&tched 
rejiort, which, except an attempt to deny 
the originality and accuracy of the Pho¬ 
tometer invented by Professor Leslie, and 
employed by him in comparing the illu¬ 
minating power of the two sorts of Gas, 
contains nothing new, and leaves the 
main question exactly where it stood. 
Instead of plunging into a philosophical 
dispute, one should have expected that 
they would have instituted accurote trials 
of the illumination of the Gas manufac¬ 
tured at Edinburgh, by the favourite me¬ 
thod of shadows; but if any such expe¬ 
riments have been yet made, we must’eon- 
clude that these turned out unfavourably, 
else the Company would surely not have 
failed to communicate the results. In 
the mean time, they frould persuade the 
jmblic, that though the superior illumi¬ 
nating power of Oil Gas al>ove Coal Gas 
has been reduced, by successive observers, 
from 4 to 3, and even to S, these various 
statements are not discrepant, hut agree 
closelyand they modestly take three 
to be the just proportion. I’hey very 
prudently pass over in silence the recent 
and careful experiments of Dr Fyfe, who 
has obtained, both by a comparison of 
shadows, and by the relative measure of 
Olifiant gIis, almost the same results as 
Professor I^lic derived from a very dif¬ 
ferent principle. That those experiments 
should give 1^ instead of 2 or 2|, as¬ 
signed 08 the comparative illumination 
of the two kinds of Gaa by the trials at 
Bristol—‘the most correct of all those pre¬ 
viously made—may be fairly attributed 
to the su|Yerior quality of the Edinburgh 
Coal Gas, u bich is generally allowed to 
be better than any other, except, pcrliap^, 
that of Glasgow. 

“Not content with depreciating the Pho¬ 
tometer of Mr Leslie, the report labours, 
with singular consistency, to convey a 
pretty intelligible hint, that the Frofes- 
sor^s judgment was biassed by the cir¬ 
cumstance of his holding some shares in 
the stock of the Coal Gas Company. Such 
insinuations savour more of the spirit of 
petty traders, than becomes the high cha- 
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racter maintained by several'Of the rival 
Directors. 

To set the public right, therefore, they 
have employed two young chemists, not 
proprietors of the Coal Gas Company, and 
have joined with them, as a sort of cham¬ 
pion, the “ celebrated” Dr Brewster, 
who, though a proprietor of that Com¬ 
pany, comes forward to bear his testimo¬ 
ny, it would seem, out of pure zeal for 
the dissemination of truth. Though he 
brings up the rear, I shall honour his 
communication with the drst notice, and 
examine in their order the series of apho¬ 
risms in which it is contained. 

** Iri, Dr Brewster displays the extent 
of his research, by acquainting the public 
with a fact which none of the learned of 
the present age had ever surmised, that 
the Photometer invented by Professor 
Leslie was really discovered before the 
year 1760, by Lambert, (a Frmch^ and 
not a Prussian philosopher, as Dr B., 
with his usual accuracy, asserts,) and de¬ 
scribed by him in his Plwtometria, Dr 
B. may deem himself singularly fortunate, 
if ever he met with that ingenious work, 
which is so extremely rare, that Dr Priest¬ 
ly, at the end of his History of Light and 
Colours, printed in 1772, declares that he 
could not, by his active correspondence, 
procure it, and of which no copy is knov n 
to^xist in Edinburgh or London, except 
in the library of the Royal Institution. 
So concise and acute a writer as Lambert 
must have taken very needless trouble, 
if, as here alleged, after proposing the 
Thermometric Photometer, he immediate¬ 
ly rejected it as useless. But how could 
that philosopher describe an instrument 
which depends essentially on a due appli¬ 
cation of the Differential Thermometer, 
with which he is acquainted ? I will leave 
it to the penetration of Dr B. to explain 
this small difficulty. 

2^, Dr B. says that the Photometer is 
“ entirely useless in practice,” because 
it does not indicate the light of the moon, 
though condensed many hundred times*’ 
by powerful lenses or mirrors. Dr B. 
can possibly tell the name of the fortu¬ 
nate man who possessed those extraordi¬ 
nary glasses, and applied them to such a 
delicate experiment. The Photometer 
was designed to measure the illumination 
of the sun, of the sky, or that of artindal 
lights which l)ear a sensible proportion to 
those standards; it is not fitted to indi¬ 
cate, immediately^ the fhint glimmer of 
the moon, for this obvious reason, that its 
scale could not he divided into three Autrd- 
red thousand uisible parts. Ko method, 
indeed, is likely to be ever devised for the 
direct comparison of lights so extremely 
diflTerent in their intensiUes. 
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^ 3i^, Dr B« favoun the pablic with his 
veraion Of the theory of the Photometer, 
wherein, «s far as it appears intelligible, 
he confounds the heat discharged from 
a burning body with the tight which ac¬ 
companies it, and which, on being ab¬ 
sorb^ by the intervention of an opaque 
substonce, causes proportional heat. 
Whatever hypothesis we embrace, mere 
beat cannot altbct the Photometer, since 
it has the same action on clear as on black 
glass. But to dispel any lurking objec¬ 
tion on this head* it will be quite conclu¬ 
sive to mention, that the instrument marks 
vsiy nearly the same imiwessions when 
its ball is gilt with thick gold leaf. 

Dr B. kindly informs us that 
philosophers consider the Photometer as of 
no utility, and have -not employed it in 
their researches. But the luiblic is not 
aware how very few original experimetu 
tors exist. Men of science ate generally 
satistied with talking about the discove¬ 
ries or speculations of others,—they are 
often unable or unwilling to defray the 
cxpence of procuring new in8trumcntfl,<—. 
they want sufficient leisure to apply them, 
^and fhey are averse to submit to the 
training necessary for acquiring habits of 
expertness. Not more than two or three 
individuals in this country arc known to 
have repeated Sir Wm. HerschalPs ex¬ 
periments on the Solar Spectrum* Though 
the Mercurial Thermometer was brought 
to perfection by Fahrenheit, it remained 
forty years in the hands of physicions* 
A still longer time elapsed before Hod- 
ley^a Quadrant was generally adopted by 
mariners* But a very considerable num¬ 
ber of tbs Photometers have been dis¬ 
posed of; the demand for the instrument 
has always been increasing; and sopie 
eminent philosophers, paitieolarly on the 
continent, are at this moment directing 
it to their inquiries. 

Sik, Dr B. is not slow to acquaint us, 
that the late Sir William Hcrschel] had 
tried to use the Photometer, but without 
success. The good foellngs with which 
lie drags that respected name into the 
controversy is not the least remarkable 
circumstance. However eminent as an 
astronomical olMcrver, Sir William was 
never distinguished by his precMon and 
mathematical accura^, as an experimen- 
tor. In this instance he had strong pre¬ 
possessions, that were sufficient to account 
for his failure. 

Sfik, Dr B. next gravely telU us, ** that 
Coal Gas bcii^ known to give out a nmeh 


greater quantity of heat during ilt enni«^ 
bustion than Oil Gas, (s foot wiiMli Is noi 
conceded*,) any pemon could havajBngM 
that the Thermometrlcal PholoOMUV 
would ascribe (as he happily ex p r es is s It) d 
much greater illuminatbig power to that 
Gas thui belongs to it«** But HHnldst oU 
this jumble of ideas, it Is worse than lg« 
norance to makesueb on aamriidn. Tbs 
Edinburgh {aibllc Is sdready pretty waU 
acquaint with the opiniona and prsdto- 
tions of the ssgackMis Doctor | nor havo 
they forgotten hia exudes about the per¬ 
petual motion, his attampu to deny the 
originality of artiflchd congelation, hie 
threats of exposing the practises of the 
School of Arts, his rapturous enoemilume 
on Perkin*8 Generator, and his mors re* 
cent admiration of Brown^a pnaumatie 
engine. 

Dr B.*s two ooa^tttora shall be dis¬ 
missed with fewer wolde* It might have 
been expected that those untried experi- 
mentors, before they ventured to use such 
confident language, would have endea* 
voured to make themealves eequalnted 
with the subject of light and hcet, would 
have provid^ a Photometer of the liett 
construction, and learned the art of ob¬ 
serving with iu But all these requisites 
they have presumptuously neglect^* 

The Photometer, and other similar in¬ 
struments invented by Professor Leslie, 
however simple icf theory, ere yet of nice 
and difficult execution. None of our princi¬ 
pal ortiata have attempted to manufhe- 
ture them; but wret<^ed imltaUuns of 
them, made and vended In London 
by Inforior workmen, having threatened 
to bring the originals Into diKcredit, Mr 
Leslie thought it advisable to take the bu¬ 
siness into his own hands. Of late 5 ’ears. 
he has therefore devoted some portion of 
his leisure to the construction and ado|ita« 
tion of these instruments, which have ge¬ 
nerally been sent up to London for sale 
to Mr Cary, optidan, and a fow delivered 
occarionally to Mr Adie of Edinburgh. 
The young chemists, it seems, dacUned 
applying In the legitimate channels, hut 
contriv^ to obtain a clumsy mid ill-itro- 
portioned instrument ftom the glass- 
blower who works for Mr Leslie The 
intelligence with which they managed this 
substitute for a Photometer was quite 
suited to its mdenese* 

They begin with saying, that the In¬ 
strument was not sufficiently daltean^ bo- 
cause it is not adketed by the Eght ai 
four wax eandlas at the distonoo ora foir 


* 

* This is another of those random assertions so confidently r^MOtad* Front ve? 
cent and acenrate experiments, it appears that the quantitirs of heat pregactad 
ring Iniammation from Coal and Oil Oas an^ under like ciicutastances, very 
the same. 

▼OL. XV. 
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Italian Sunrise, 
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feet. But if they had formed any correct 
conceptions of the possible extent of the 
attenuation of light, they might have in« 
fcrred, that an instrument calculated to 
measure the intense illumination of day 
was never designed to measure directly 
any tights several hundred times feebler. 
Could such subdivisions of the scale in- 
deed have been at all jierceptiblc ? Nor 
docs this constitute any real objection 
to its measuring the power of aitificial 
lights; for why capriciously diminish 
their action, by removing them to a dis¬ 
tance ? I'luH appears just about as reason¬ 
able as it would he to estimate the breadth 
of a hair by the application of a common 
foot-rule. 

They next allege, that the Photometer, 
at tw'ice the distance, marks the illumi¬ 
nating power as reduced to one half, in¬ 
stead of a fourth. But as this assertion 
is contradicted by the most precise ex¬ 
periments, it only aifords a tolerable speci¬ 
men of their modesty and skill. 

In the next paragraph, they boldly ad¬ 
vance, that the Photometer is powerfully 
affected by heat; which, they are pleased 


CDcc- 

to say, is easily proved by placing before 
it a ball of heated iron, or even a vessel 
of boiling water. This experiment they 
do not, however, pretend to have tried, 
and it is decidedly contradicted by a body 
of the most accurate observations. The 
Photometer is not in the least affected 
when held before a heated stove. 

Of course, they lay great stress on the 
experiments of Laroche $ but if there 
were room for discussing the subject, it 
might be shewn, that the inferences draw^n 
by that chemist are fallacious, and that 
the facts themselves could be all recon¬ 
ciled to the general principles of Mr 
Leslie. But even admitting these con¬ 
clusions, they would nut invalidate the 
theory of the Photometer. It u'as not 
from any anxiety on that head that he 
sought to exclude the irregular action of 
heat; be w'as onlyso licitous, for the 
sake of greater precision, to have both 
balls of the instrument inclosed in an at¬ 
mosphere of uniform temperature. 

VlKDEX. 

£dinburffhf Oi'U 20,1824^ 


CTo be continued,) 


StaXfan ^unrtee. 


« Sorge il mattino in coin|iagDia delf alba 
Innanzi ol Sol, chc di poi grande appare 
SuiJ extreme oriazonte, a render Uetl 
Git aniinalie, Ic pianle, e i campi, e l*onde.^Pifrini. 


Slow came the mom, on steps of night. 
And brought with it a glimmering light, 
Which, blended with the morning's chill. 
Came gust by gust from off the hill, 

And made me shiver as 1 pass'd. 

Though hush'd w^as every breeze and blast: 
This paly light had scarce the jww'r 
To cast a shade from tree or flowV, 

But show*d the shapless mists that rose 
Like gloomy dreams w'hich haunt repose. 
And haste to leave some wretch's bed. 
Where all night long their pall was spread: 
The larger stars yet shone on high, 

The guardians of the placid sky ; 

Like crcntincls they kept their post 
Upon the hidden hcav'nly host. 

Till one by one they died away, 
Extinguish'd by a dazzling ray 
Which beam'd from the bright sun below. 
Who o'er him cast a enmson g1ow{ 
Encreasing, till the east became 
Like to a furnace of red flame. 

A moment pass'd,—^lo! there the sun 
Now pours his beams the world upon ; 
And through yon crimson curtain drawn 
Appears the bridegroom of the dawn. 
O'er whom one lovely star did blaxe, 

Kor lost his lustre *mid hb rays. 


But sparkled like a heav'nly gem 
That deck'd the so?ar diadem. 

Now see how in the distant w'cst 
The waning moon doth calmly rest. 

And floats upon the cloudless blue 
A s|iectrc bark of golden hue, 

Wherein the fairies sail away, 

Whene’er they feel the breath of day ; 
And leave, where they at night had been, 
1 'hcir dance upon the moorlands green: 
The glorious day was now awake— 

The little birds their nests forsake— 

And thousands, perch'd the boughs among, 
Chanted their full-beak'd matin-song ; 
Whilst now and then a gentle breeze 
Would stir and play among the trees ; 
And next, at times, W'uuld softly creep, 
As if to wake the leaves from sleep ; 

And as they, startling, rustled all, 

The glittering dew-drops oil* would fall ; 
Which conr)ing in a mimic ahow'r. 

Again refresh'd each plant and flow'r 
Which blooms beneath Italia's sky. 
Where nought but beauty meets the eye; 
That land of music, love, and light. 
Whose Armament is ever bright; 

Where all that's lovely draws its tnrth. 

In that fair Paradise of earth. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


An English translation of M. Molien's 
Voyage dans la lU‘puhlique de Colontltia^ 
in 1H22.3| is, we understand, in some 
forwardness. 

A Collection of the MS. Remains, in 
Rrose and Verse, of the late Uev, Chus- 
Wolfe, of Triiiitj' College, Dublin, is jire- 
paring for publication, by his College 
Companion, Mr G. Downes. 

In the press, Progressive l^cssons, or, 
Hurry and Lucy concluded, by Maria 
ICdgcworth. 

Alaric A. Watts, Esq. has in the |)res8, 
in one thick vol. 8vo., closely printed, a 
compilation, to be called the Poetical Al¬ 
bum ; or, Register of Modern Fugitive 
Poetry, original and select. 

L. K. L» the fair authoress of the Im- 
])rovisatrice, has in the press the Trou¬ 
badour, the Spanish Maiden, and other 
Poems. 

A new Edition of Grey's Memoria 
Technica is printing at Oxford. 

In the course of the present month 
will be published, an Estimate of the 
true Value of V^uccination, as a Security 
against the Small Pox. By T. M.Greeiihow. 

The Mechanic's Encyclu]>a;dia ; or Ge¬ 
neral Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Practical Science. In 8 vols. ixtst 
8 vo., with numerous Engravings. 

Encyclopicdia fur Youth : or, a Sum¬ 
mary of General Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences. In -f vols. post Svo. W'ith En¬ 
gravings, executed on Steel. 

Part III. of Bibliotheca Gloucestren- 
sis will soon appear; the Editor, having 
obtained much additional information of 
value, has delayed the publication to 
avail himself of it. The W4»rk ia expect¬ 
ed to be completed next spring. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer; with 
two Discourses on interesting and import¬ 
ant subjects. By the Rev. Luke Brooker, 
LL.1)., F.H.S.L., and Vicar of Dudley. 

A Voice from India, in answer to the 
Reformers of England. By Captain See¬ 
ly, Author of the Wonders of Flora,” 
&c. &c. 

The Good Nurse; or. Hints for the 
Management of the Sick and Lying-in- 
Chamber, and the Nursery- By a Lady. 
Dedicated, by |>crmission, to Mrs Pris¬ 
cilla Wakefield. I vol. l2mo. 

An Original System of Cookery and 
Confectionary, comprising the varieties 
of English and Foreign Practice, found¬ 
ed on more than thirty years’ pr^ical 
experience in ftamiUes of the first distinc- 
VOL. XV. 


tion. By Conrade Cooke* l8mo. with 
numerous illustrative Engravings. 

The Writer's Clerk ; or, the Humours 
of the Scottish Metru|KiliH. 3 vols. 

A Volume of Poems. By Mr O. L. 
Richardson, of the Bengal Army. 

A Talc of Paraguay* By RiflxTl 
Southey, J.L.p., &e. Ac. 1 vol. 19mo. 

A I'reulise on the Steam Engine; His¬ 
torical, Practical, and Deacrlptive. By 
John Farcy, junior, Engineer. With iU 
lustrativ'c Plates and ('uts. 1 vol. ito. 

A Voyage performed in the years 1822- 
23-24'; containing an Exununuiion of 
the Anurctic Sea to the I-Ilh Degree of 
Latitude: and u Visit to Terra del Fue- 
go, with a particular Account iif the In¬ 
habitants. By James Weddell, Es<p 1 
\ol. 8vo. 

Mr Field (late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales,) is ulxiut to publish a small 
Collection of Gcographic'til Palmers, by 
various hands, rc’iptH.'ting that (!olony. 

Thu Natural and Artifieial Wonders of 
the United Kingdom of (ircat Britain and 
Ireland. By the Rev. J. (yoldsiiiith. Au¬ 
thor of the (>rainpiar of British Geo¬ 
graphy.” 3 vols. 

Domestic Dutii's ; or, Instnu’tiona to 
Young .Murned Ladies on the Manage¬ 
ment of their Household, uiiil tlie Regu¬ 
lations of their cuiidtu t in the varioiw 
Relations and Duties of Married Life. By 
Mrs Frances Porkcx. One vok jiost Bvo* 

Fire.side Scenes. By the author of 
Bachelor and Married Men, Ac. Ac. % 
vols. 12ino. 

A Compendium of Medical Theor>* 
and Practic(», founded on Dr Cullert’s No¬ 
sology, which will lie given ns a Text- 
B(Kik, and a 'I'ranxlnlion annexed. By 
D. Unwins, M. D. 1 vol. i2in(>. 

Medico-Chirurgicnl Transactioiis pub¬ 
lished by the Medical and (‘hirurgicat So¬ 
ciety of London. Vol. XllL, Part 1., 
w’ith Plates. 

Muscoiogta Briiannica ; containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain and Irclaiul, sys¬ 
tematically arranged and described ; with 
Plates, illustrative of the (’haracter of the 
Genera and Sfiecies. By William Jack- 
son Hooker, K. R. S., A* K. L,, ami 
Thomas Taylor, M. 0>, M. U. I. A*, and 
F. L .8., Ac. 8vo. with Plates. 

Speedily will be published, in one vol. 
post 8vo., Wanderings in Wales, contain¬ 
ing descriptions of Welsh Manners and 
Customs, the author of ^ N ugai Cam* 
bricsB.” 

6 A 
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Monihljf LUt of New PublicatioHS* ijyee. 


EDINBURGH. 

In the press, second series of Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Character and 
Scenery.” By Cincinnatus Caledonius. 
Author of Is it crime to tell the truth P” 
&c. 

Volumes Third and Fourth of an Ety* 
mological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan¬ 
guage, in which the words are explained 
in their different Senses, and deduced 
from the originals. By John Jamieson, 
D.D., (dedicated ,by permission to his 
Majesty.) 

A complete edition of the works of the 
late Dr Baillie, with an account of his 


Life, collected from the most authentic 
sources, will speedily be published by 
Mr Wardrop. 

The Edinburgh Commercial and Juri¬ 
dical Remembrancer for 1S35. Contain¬ 
ing lists of the Courts of Law, Justices 
of the Peace, Banks, Bankers, and their 
Agents, Messengers at Arms, Stamp 
Duties, Public Offices, arrival and depar¬ 
ture of Coaches, with other useful lists, 
and a diary. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer¬ 
sal Scots and Imperial Register for 183d, 
beigg the first after leap year ; contain¬ 
ing a Correct Calendar on an imi>roved 
Scheme. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON- 

AGRICULTUBE. 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis; or, 
an Account of the Results of various Ex¬ 
periments on the Produce and Fattening 
Properties of dtffbrent Grasses, and other 
Plants, used as the Food of the more valu¬ 
able domestic Animals; instituted by 
John Duke of Bedford. To which is 
added an Ap})cndix, pointing out the dif¬ 
ferent Grasses best adapted for the Manu¬ 
facture of Leghorn Bonnets, &c. By G. 
Sinclair, K.L.S., F.IJ.S. Royal Svo. 62 
Engravings. i,MiilOs. plain, il.2ii3s. co¬ 
loured. 

Practical Remarks on the Management 
and Improvement of Grass-Land, os far as 
relates to Irrigation, Winter-flooding, and 
Drainage; in a Letter to the Land-own¬ 
ers, Ac., of the County of Essex. By 
C- C. Western, Esq., M.P. Svo. 

AXTXaUlTXES. 

The History and Antiquities of the Pa¬ 
riah and Palace of Lambeth. By J. 
Allan. 4to. and 6va 

EDUCATIOK. 

An Epitome of the History, Laws, and 
Religion of Greece, designed for the use 
of Young Persons. By J. Stackhouse, 
Member of the Literary and Philosophi¬ 
cal Society of Liverpool, Author of “ Lec¬ 
tures on the Ancient Remains of Britain,” 
and other works. 13mo. 48. 6d. 

A Key to the Exercises of Wanostrocht's 
, Idatin Grammar. By A. Kennedy. ISmo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Key to the Spanish Language, and 
Conversation; containing Idioms atid 
Expressions on a variety of Subjects, with 
an Introduction to the Spanish Grammar; 
the whole arranged in such a mohner as 
to enable the student to acquire a speedy 
knowledge of the Spanish Language, and 
porticalwly adapted fbr Travdlers. By 
D. E. D^ira- ISmo. Ss, 6d- boards. 


Education at Home. 13mo. Ss. 

An Attempt to illustrate the Rules of 
English Grammar, and to explain the 
Nature and Uses of the several Particles. 
13mo. 3s. boards. 

Bonnycastle*s Introduction to Alegbra. 
Thirteenth Edition. ]3mo. 4s. bound. 

Synoptic Tables of the Spanish Gram¬ 
mar, and of all the difficulties w'hich the 
Spanish Language can present. By M. 
Fernandez. Ss. on sheet—4s. fid. in case. 

The Theory of Composition ; with ex¬ 
amples in Latin, Prose and Verse, freely 
translated into English; for the Assist¬ 
ance of Youth. By R. Burnside, A.M. 
ISmo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Universal Stenography; or, a Neiv, 
Easy, and Practical System of Short¬ 
hand, whereby a person may acquire the 
method of correctly reporting Debates, 
Lectures, and Sermons. For the use of 
Schools and Private I'uition. By Wil¬ 
liam Harding, Teacher of the Art. II. 
lustrated with five elegant Engravings. 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged, 
with a New Alphabet. By the late emi¬ 
nent W. Blair, Esq. M. A. (now first pub¬ 
lished from his Manuscripts.) 13mo. 3s. 

Stackhouse's History of Greece. 13mo. 
4s. fid. 

rZHE ARTS. 

British Galleries of Art $ being a Se¬ 
ries of Descriptive and Ciitioal Notices of 
the principal Works of Art, in Painting 
and Sculpture, now existing in England: 
arranged under the beads of the different 
public and private Galleries in which they 
are to be found. 

GSOOmATBT. 

ColomMa ; its present state, In respect 
of Climate, ^U, Productions, PopulaUon, 
Government, Commerce, Revenue, Ma- 
Duftactures, Arts, Literature, Manners, 
Edocationi and inducements to Einlgnu 
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1884. J Monthly Lhi of PubHcofions, 


Uon ; with an original Map and Itinera-* 
ries, partly from Spanish surveys, partly 
from actual observation. By CoL Francis 
Hall, Author of Letters from France,** 
&C. Svo. 7 b. 

Geography Illustrated on a Popular 
Plan, for the use of Schools and young 
]>erson8. With thirty-five engravings. 
By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. A new edi¬ 
tion. 12mu. 

nisTonv. 

History of Roman Literature, from the 
earliest period, to the Augustan Age. By 
John Dunlop, Esq., Author of the His¬ 
tory of Fiction. The second edition. In 
S vols. 8vo. J,MiflIii6d. boards. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Fruit-Grower’s Instructor; or, a 
Practical Treatise on Fruit-Trees, from 
the Nursery to Maturity, with a Descrip¬ 
tion and Enumeration of all the best 
Fruits now in cultivation. By G. Bliss, 
Gardener. 8vo. 6s. 

Pomorium Brittanicum; or, an His¬ 
torical an4 Botanical Account of Fruits 
cultivated in Great Britain, By H. Phil¬ 
lips’, F. A. A. Third Edition. 8vo. lOs.Od. 

LAW, CONVKYAKCIKO, &C. 

A Selection of Precedents from the 
best Modern Manuscript Collections and 
Drafts of Actual Practice: with general 
Common Forms and Variations, adapted 
to all the circumstances usually occurring; 
forming a System of Conveyancing: with 
Dissertations and Practical Notes. By 
W. M. Blythewood, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister at ].aw. 3 vols. dC.3ii6s. 

An Abstract to the Acts relative to 
the Customs and Excise, passed in 5 Geo. 
IV.; forming a Supplement to the Laws 
and Duties of the Customs and Excise. 
By Robert Ellis, of the Long Room, 
Custom-House- Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
medicike akb surgery. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart. F. R, S. on the Principle and I*rac- 
tice of Surgery ; with additional notes 
and cases. By Frederick Tyrell, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

Official Report on the Fever which ap¬ 
peared on board H. M. S. Bonn, on the 
coast of Africa, and amongst the detach¬ 
ment of Royal Marines, forming the Ga- 
rison of the Island of Ascension, in the 
year 1823. By William Bennet, M. D. 

The London Dispensatory. By An¬ 
thony Todd Thompson, F. ll S. In one 
large voL Svo. (revised and altered ac- 
conSing to the last edition of the London 
and Edinburgh PhannocopiMas,) the 4th 
edition. 136. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Hmorrhmds, 
or Piles, Strictures, and other important 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anue. By 
George Calvert. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLAKCOUS. 

Greece in 1823 and 1824; being aSe- 
rics of Letters and Documents on the 
Greek Revolution, written during a visit 
to that country. By the Col. Lei¬ 
cester Stanhope. Illustrated with neve- 
ral curious Fac-similes. To which is 
added, The LUk of Mustapha AU.” 
Svo. 13s. 

An Account of the Colony of Van 
Dieman’s Land ; princiimlly designed for 
the use of Emigrants. By Edward Carr. 
12 mo. 5s. 

Remarkable events in the History of 
Man; consisting of the Narrative of 
Three Hundred of the most interosUng 
Adventures, Ac. &c. Ry tho Rev. Joshua 
Watts, D. D., Rector of Welby, Hants. 
Embellished with coloured Engravings. 
lOs. 6d. 

Views on the Rhine, in Belgium and 
Holland; from Drawings by Ca]nuin 
Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, F. H, 8. 

An Essay on Instinct, and its Physical 
and Moral Relations. By T. Hancock, 
M. D. 8vu. 12 b. 

The Dictionary of English Quotations. 
Part 111., containing Quotations. 12mo. 
73. 6d. 

The History of Moses ; being a conti¬ 
nuation of Scripture Stories. New edi¬ 
tion. Royal 18mo., SR.6d. 

The Encyclopaedia Metro[M»litana* Fart 
XIII. 

The Zoological Journal, to be cronti- 
nued Quarterly; conducted by Thomaa 
Bell, Esq. F. L. 8.; John George Chil¬ 
dren, Esq. F. R. and L. 8.; .lames De 
Earl Sowerby, Esq., F. 1..R.; and G«B. 
SowCTby, F. L. 6. No. III. 10b. 

Journal of the Private Life and (Con¬ 
versations of the Emperor NB\H>leon at 
Saint Helena. By the Count Uc Las 
Cases. A new edition. In 4 voU. Hvo. 
X'.2i>12s. 

Itcgibtor of the Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. L, containing a correct Account of 
several hundred of the moat Imporiunt 
and interesting Inventions, Discoveries, 
and Processes. Illustrated with upwards 
of one hundred Engravings. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Remarks on the intended Restoration 
of the Parthenon of Athens, as th* Na¬ 
tional Monument of Scotland. Svo. Sa« 
boards. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a perio¬ 
dical Work; with some Pieces not be- 
fbre publish^. By the leu Jane Taylor. 
2 vols. 12mo. 9a. boards. 

Beports on Friendly Societlee. Svo. 
6A 

Illustrations, Critical, Historical, Bio¬ 
graphical, and Miscellaiwotts, of Novela 
by the Author of Waverley. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, Rector of Great ChaU 
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Monthly List cf Mew Publications. 


CDoc. 


Held, Wilts. 3 vols. 12mo. £•! v Ss. 
boards. 

Illustrations to Wiffin's Tasso^ Part 
1 . Svo. jj.liila. 

The E«l|findia Military Calendar, (Part 
the First aM Part the Seeond,) contain¬ 
ing the ServuM-dfr General-and Field 
Officers of'tm In<Aan‘Ahiiy." By the 
Editor of the Aeyal Military Calendar, in 
8 large 4to. vals. Price £.5 extra boards, 
£.8»108. each Part. 

Smith's Letter to the Magistrates of 
York. 8vo. Is. 

A. Discourse of the Comparative Me¬ 
rits of Scott and Byron, as writers of Poe¬ 
try. Svo. 3 b. stitched. 

Elegant Extracts ; or, Useful and En¬ 
tertaining Passages in Prose. A new 
edition. Royal 8vo. l^s. 

Meditations on Advancing Years and 
Old Age. 12ino. 3s. 6d. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of 
Man ; with Observations on their Culti¬ 
vation, adapted to the present State of 
this Country. Read in the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 20th 
Nov. 1818. Fourth edition. 8vo> &s, 
stitched. 

Dryden's Virgil. A new edition. 
84mo. 4s. boards. 

Elegant Extracts; or, Useful and En¬ 
tertaining Pieces of Poetry. A new edi¬ 
tion. Royal 8vo. ] 5s. 

NOVELS AND BOMAVCES. 

James Forbes ; a Tale, crown 8vo. Ts. 

The Two Mothers, or Memoirs of the 
Last Century. By the author of Kur- 
ma and her Nurse,” “ Margaret Whyte,” 
&c. Ac. 8vo. 5s. 

Saragossa; or. The Houses of Castillo 
and De Arno: a Romance. By E. A. 
Archer. 4 vols. 12mo. £.lii 6s. 

Talcs of Modern Days. By Elizabeth 
Barber, Author of Dangerous Errors,” 
and Influence and Example.” 12'mo. 
6 s. 

The Mirven Family; or, Christian 
Principle developed in Early Life ; hand¬ 
somely printed in l2mo. 6s. 

POLITICS. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, 
Peculiar Objects, and Importance of Po¬ 
litical Economy; containing an Outline 
*of a Course of Lectures on the Principles 
s»d Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
McCulloch, Esq. 8vo, 5s. 


TBEOliOOY. 

Four Editions of the New Testaments, 
bcautihilly printed of the pocket slae 
I. Greek, with the English on opposite 
pages. JI. Greek* with the Latin oppo^ 
rite. III. Latin, with the English oppo¬ 
site. IV, French, with the English op¬ 
posite. 


A Manual for the Sick ; containing 
Prayers and a Selection of Psalms ; ar¬ 
ranged in such a manner as may render 
the reading of them to the Sick more 
convenient and advantageous. By the 
Rev. Thomas Huntingford, A M. ISmo. 
2 s. 6d. 

Family Conversations on the Eviden¬ 
ces and Discoveries of Revelation. iSmb. 
3s. hound. 

Lectures on the l.ord*s Prayer, with 
two Discourses on interesting and import¬ 
ant subjects. By the Rev. Sirkc Booker, 
Vicar of Dudley, Ac. 12mo. 

Familiar Illustrations of the Principal 
Evidences, and Design of Christianity. 
By Maria Hack. 18mo. 3s. boards. 

Selections from the Works of Arch¬ 
bishop l.eighton ; with a brief Sketch of 
his Life, by the Rev. W. Wilson, D. D., 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Se¬ 
cond edition, with a Portrait. 3s. 6(1. 
boards. 

The Duty of Family Prayer; a Ser¬ 
mon. By C. J. Blom field, D. T). (now 
Bishop of Chester,) Rector of St. Bo- 
tolph's, Bishopsgate. Svo. Is. 

A Manual of Family Prayer. By the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 18mo. Is. fld.; 
and on fine paper, 3s. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LXXXI. 

68 . 

Farmer's Magazine, No. C. Ss. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson, No. 
XXIII., with eight Engravings. Ts. 6d. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Joui- 
nal, No. LXXXll., being the fifth num¬ 
ber of an improved Series. 68. 

A Letter to the Inhabitants of Edin¬ 
burgh, on .Joint Stock Companies. 6d. 

Saiht Baldred of the Bass, a’^etisb Le- 
gend; the Siege of Berwick, a Tragedy ; 
with other Poems and Ballads founded 
on the local Traditions of East Lothian 
and Ber^ckshire. By James Millar. 
12 s. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses, 
on the management of Children in Health 
and Disease; comprehending directions 
for regulating their diet, dress, exercise, 
and medicine, with a variety of prescrip¬ 
tions adapted to the use of the Nursery, 
and an Index of Medical Terms. By 
James Kennedy, M.D. ISmoi. 7 b. 

The Edinburgh Rules for Measuring 
Artificers* Work, with Notes. By Thomas 
Leslie. 5s. 

Rernarks on Insterlituil Absorption of 
the Neck of the Thigh-Bone. By Ben¬ 
jamin BelL 
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elements of Anatomy of the Human 
body in its smund state, with Hemarks on 
Physiology, Paihologjs and Surgery. By 
Alexander Monro, M.X)., F.H.S.K., Pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Engravings. j£. 1 n 18s. 

A Series of Views of the most striking 
Scenes occasioned by the late dreadful 
Conflagrations in the City of Edinburgh, 
drawn on the Sfiot, and published for the 
benefit of the SuBbrers by the fire. 7s. 8d. 

Bichat's General Anatomy, applied to 
Physiology, and the practice of Medicine; 
translated fmtn the best French edition. 
By Constant Cotl'yn. Revised and cor* 
rectvd by George Calvert, Meml>er of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 2 vols. Bvo. 
jL*. 1 II I6a. 

A complete Series of Anatomical Ques¬ 
tions, with Answers. The Answers ar- 
rnnged so as to form an Elementary Sys¬ 
tem of Anatomy, and intended as pre¬ 
paratory to examination at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, to which arc annex¬ 
ed, Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and Ar¬ 
teries. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 
8 vo. 13s. 

I'hc Phrenological Journal and Mis* 
cellatiy. No. V. 4s. 

An Account of the destructive Fire in 
Edinburgh on the IGth and 17th No¬ 
vember 1824, witli Notices of the most 
remarkable Fires w^hich have occurred 
there since the year 138A. By Robert 
Chambers, Editor of “ the Traditions of 
Edinburgh." Is. 

The Hand of God in Public Calamities; 
a Sermon preached November ?lst, on 
occasion of the Great Fire in the City of 
Edinburgh. By James Peddio, D.D. 

Dunallan ; or Know what you Judge, 


a Story. By the Author of ** the 
Sion," “ Father Clement," Ac. 3 vuW 
ISnio. IBs. ' 

A Practical Essay dti t^unanner of 
Studying and Teaching in^Bktand t or 
a Guide to Students at tHMuniveraltyt 
to Parish Schoolmasters, and Family 
Tutors. By William Mestin, A. M. 
Translator of St. Pierre's Harmonies of 
Nature, and Head of the Pro* 

testant Academy at Coen, In Normandy. 
]2mo. As. 

A New F^dition of the Memoirs, or 
Spiritual Exercises of Eliralieth West, 
containing an Account of the dreadful 
Conflagration which took place in Edin¬ 
burgh in the year 17(10, With oonio very 
suitable reflectioirs U(>on it. 

On Cholera, more es|)ecially as it has 
occurred during late years in British 
Indio. A Letter to Sir James MK«re- 
gor, M.D. Oirector-Guncral of the Me¬ 
dical Department of the Army, Ac. By 
Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Mussellnirgh. 
Bvo. 2s* 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 

I. ord President of the Court of Seasion, 
resficcting the alterntioiis contoinplated in 
the form of that Court. By ii Member 
of the College of Justice. Bvo. Is. 6d. 

Supplement to Morrison's Dictionary 
of Decisions of tlu* Court of Session. 
By M. P. Brow'n, Esq. Advocate. Vol. 

II. Parts IL and Ill. and Vol. IV. Part 
1 . Containing Rp|>orts by Lord Stair 
and Fountainhall. 

A Report to the Directors of the Edin¬ 
burgh Gas Light Cuminmy, relative to 
the Theory and Applicutimi of Profes¬ 
sor Leslie's Photometer. By Mr George 
Buchanan, Civil F.nginccr. 


MONTHLY EEGISTEli. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Sfatk.^As the period approaches to 
withdrawing the French troops Brom this 
country, the parlies interested seem to 
demur about carrying that measure into 
effbet; and it is now stated, that the com¬ 
plete evacuation will not be at once vm- 
lured upon, but that French garrisons 
will be placed in a number of the Spanish 
fortresses, and that a small corps d'ormoc 
will also be stationed at Vittoria. The 
anticipated evacuation of the country, it 
appears, bad already caused the assembly 
of considerable Guerilla parties in various 
parts of Castllle. At La Guardia, and 


its nesghliuurhood, a band of eighty arm¬ 
ed horsemen liad, the accounts say, le¬ 
vied contributions, seized the curates Iti 
every village within their reach, and, ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, put them to 
death. At La Puebla, within two miles 
of Vittoria, the Royal volunteers wete 
called to arms on the 20th ult. in conse¬ 
quence of the aptieoranee of thirty well- 
equipped IndividuaU, who had also raised 
contributions in the vicinity, and wlw 
retired to the moahtains wlien they tomd 
themselves threataned by a superior toco. 
What increoaed the apprehensions of the 
friends to the present system was iho 
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abundant supplies of arms which the 
Guerillas received, without its being 
known whence they proceeded. Three 
mules had bgen sei^ near Miranda, la¬ 
den with dBkets ; but as their conductor 
had efFectiPnis escape, no light had been 
thrown on the quarter from which they 
came. Meanwhile the measures of the 
Government continue to be calculated to 
exasperate in^ppd of conciliating. Du¬ 
ring the existence of the Constitution, a 
great portion of the barren lands or com¬ 
mons which exist in Spain, under the 
name of Baldios, had been distributed to 
veteran soldiers, or sold to individuals, 
by whom they hod been cultivated, and 
brought to a proAictive state. An ordi¬ 
nance has lately been issued, command¬ 
ing cultivation to cease, and the land to 
be sufiTtired to return to its former condi¬ 
tion. By an ordinance of police, every 
person who possesses books, pamphlets, 
caricatures, paintings, or prints, whether 
printed in Spain or introduced from 
foreign countries, from the Ist of Ja¬ 
nuary 1820, to the 24th of December, 
182B, is enjoined, under penalties of law, 
to surrender them to the curate of his 
parish, in the space ot thirty days, what¬ 
ever may be the subject-matter treated 
of in the books. If, upon examination, 
they shall be found to contain nothing 
tiifensive either in a "religious or political 
point of view, they are to be restored. 
Nine Constitutionalists have been exe¬ 
cuted at Corunna for crimes alleged to 
have been committed in July 1823. One 
of the suilbrers sang the Tragalay the 
song of bis party, at the foot of the gal¬ 
lows. 

G£nMAKT..-.-Additional proofs con¬ 
tinue to be afibrded that liberal princi- 
])les, with respect to trade, are extending 
tUemsdves over the Continent. Wirtem- 
berg has liberated commerce from the 
shackles which formerly confined it in its 
intercourse with several neighbouring 
States, and is negotiating a similar ar¬ 
rangement with Bavaria. This state is 
also about to conclude a treaty with 
Switzerland to the same efibet; and the 
example of these powers, it is anticipated, 
will soon be followed by the whole of 
Southern Germany. As connected with 
this subject, may be mentioned an ukase 
of the Emperor Russia, lately published, 
which abolishes the duties on transfers of 
property as regards Hanover, Great Bri¬ 
tain, and Austria. 

Royal Ltfi-handad Marriagc ^^—The 
King of Prussia has been marrl^ to the 
Princess of Leignitz. A circular has been 
oddressed to the public officers and the 
diplomatic body residing at Berlin, to the 
effbet that the King, desiring that the 
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marriage with her Highness the Princess 
of Leignitz should be considered merely 
as a private matter, has not thought fit 
to have it officially published in the jour¬ 
nals of this capitai^* The Princess is 
stated to be 26 years of age, adorned 
with all the charms of youth, gracf, and 
beauty. 

Greece and TcraEEY.— The ac¬ 
counts firom all parts of the continent con¬ 
firm the almost total annihilation of the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets by the 
Greeks. After the disasters which the Ot¬ 
toman fleets ex|)erienced, first in the chan¬ 
nel of Samos, then off the island of Cos, 
and afterwards still more decisively off 
the Island of Patmos, they were again 
worsted, on the 6th ult., at Mitylene, 
whither they had been pursued by the 
Greeks. This last disaster is represented 
as being the greatest which the Turks 
have suffered, as only the Captain Pacha's 
ship escaped, and regained the Darda¬ 
nelles in a very shattered condition. The 
rest of the fleet, the most formidable 
which the Porte had fitted out in this war, 
had either become a prey to the flames, 
or fallen into the hands of the Greeks. 
The Ottomans were afraid that the vic¬ 
tors should blockade the Dardanelles, 
and cut off the supplies from Constanti¬ 
nople ; and one letter goes the length of 
stating that these fears had been realized. 

ASIA. 

East Indies.—Burmese War.—. 
The East-India papers bring the details 
of two actions with the Burmese. In 
the one, a stockade was taken by Sir Ar¬ 
chibald Campbell, at Kemmendine, in 
the month of June, with the loss of 16 
killed and 117 wounded on our side. 
The following extract from the dispatch 
of Sir A. Campbell gives the particulars: 

On the morning of the 10th instant, 
although the weather continued most un¬ 
favourable, I moved upon the enemy's 
fortified camp and stockades at Kemmen¬ 
dine, with about 3000 men, four eigh¬ 
teen pounders, four mortars, and some 
field-pieces, sending two divisions of ves¬ 
sels upon the river to prevent the enemy 
from escaping on that side. Our troops 
intrepidly charged, and the work was im¬ 
mediately carried, with a trifling'loss on 
our par^ the enemy leaving 150 men 
dead on the ground. While this was 
going on under my own eye, a very spi¬ 
rited and successful attack was made on 
the other side of the stockade, by the 
advanced companies of the 13th and 
38th regiments, who, by assisting each 
other up the fhoe of the stockade (at 
least ten feet high,) entered about the 
same time os the party the breach. 


This iK>int gained, the column again 
moTed forward nearly a mile, w here our 
left was posted, communicating with 
the flotilla on the river about half a mile, 
under the great stockade and fortifled 
camp. The momeot we bad sufficient 
light on the following day^ a heavy and 
well-directed Are was opened from our 
breaching mortar batteries, which was 
kept up for nearly two hours, when a 
liarty ^vancing to observe the breach, 
found the enemy during the cannonade 
had evacuated the place, carrying oif 
their dead and wounded. The chain of 
posts occupied by the enemy rendered 
flight at all times easy, and the thickness 
of the jungle necessarily prevented our 
observing w'hen it took place. 

** The other action took place in conse- 
quenre of an assault made on the island 
of Cheduba, In May, by a British force 
of 300 men, which succeeded, hut with 
a I 0 .SS of two killed and thirty-sia wound¬ 
ed on the part of the victors. In both 
cases, the Burmese fought well, and in 
the tent they made use of Kuro|)ean field- 
pieces in their defence. The war was 
deemed so serious at Calcutta, that a 
force of 20,000 men was collecting to 
open the cain^utign on the northern fron¬ 
tier. It is pretty clear, that if tiiese 
people were well disciplined and supplied 
with munitions of war, they w'ould give 
our Indian Government a great deal of 
trouble.” 

Steam Some time since 

we stated, that the merchants of Calcutta 
had voted the sum of a lac of ruyices 
(about £.10,000) for the first |icrson who 
should brings vessel, navigated by steam, 
to India, in a limited si>ace of time. We 
now have the pleasure to announce, that 
a vessel is on the stocks, of upwards of 
500 tons burden, which is to be ready for 
sea next monlYi.—^Asiatic Journal, 

AFRICA. 

A letter from Cape Coast Castle, dated 
6 th September, says“ Our last en¬ 
gagement has completely broken the spi¬ 
rit of the Ashanteea- It was a bloody 
affUir, and the first time both iiariies had 
fairly joined battle since the fatal day of 
Assamaen. Affhtoo is the Waterloo of 
this part of the world. It has led to the 
retreat of the enemy, completely humbled 
and ashamed. As for as we can judge, 
there is no chance of their returning in a 
hostile manner.” 

AMERICA. 

Mexico—General Victoria has been 
elected President in preference to the 
claims of Gettenl Bravo, which were of 
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no slight character, as the present state 
of the Republic attests. The uiisuccssAit 
candidate has, however, himself burn tes¬ 
timony to the merits of his rival, by con¬ 
senting to act under him in capacity 
of Vice-President. * 

Perd.—O fllcial accounts were recent¬ 
ly received of a severe action of cavalry 
iWtwcen Bolivar and Canterac, on the 
plains of Janin, on the 7th August last, 
in w*hich the former was Completely tri¬ 
umphant. The dispatch sfkys—The ca¬ 
valry on which the enemy principuily re¬ 
lied for the subjection of Peru under the 
SjKinish yoke, has licen l>caten in such a 
manner, that it will not again present it¬ 
self on the field of buttle.” 

By the following extracts firoin the 
American papers it would ap|iear that 
Bolivar hod followed up his success 
if these accounts be true, h:is gained a 
brilliant and decisive victury over the 
Spanish army 

(Ftom the Nev York Goxette*) 

“ We have perused a Ictlei* from Porto 
Cabello, dated the 18th of last month, 
(October,) from which we extract the fol- 
luw'ing paragraph ‘ Wo yesterday re¬ 
ceived news from Peru. Bolivur aod 
Canterac have met, and had a general 
action, in which the latter was kili^ and 
his army routed. Jlulivor had 15,000 
men, and lost 6000 in killed and w'ound- 
cd. He has t>osse8sion of Lima luid Cal¬ 
lao ; he drives all licfore him.' ” 

It will be recollected that our lost of¬ 
ficial news from Peru gave ncf'ounts of a 
signal victory gained tiy the PatriiitH over 
Canterac's cavalry, on the Tlhof Aug\t«)t, 
and also stated that Bolivar intended iin- 
meUiatvly to pursue the royalistN' jiifan- 
try : wc have, thcrerore, little doubt imt 
that the above informaticfii U |terfectly 
correct, and the coukc of the Patriots in ^ 
Peru may consequently lie couMidered as 
completely triumphant. Wc may also 
add, that we arc {rerfectly acquainti'd with 
the writer of the aliove letter, and bt'lieve 
him incapable of disseiiiiiiating any intel¬ 
ligence, of the authenticity of which he 
was not fully satisfied.” 

The following is an extract of a lollcr 
from Captain Cobden, of the brig Libera¬ 
tor, to his owner, dated Quilca, August 
19, 1624Callao and this are U 10 
only porta open on the coast by the Spa¬ 
niards, the former of which is at this iinio 
block^ed by Admiral Guise. Two clays 
before my airival here, on American ship, 
who had been smuggling on the comi, 
was taken out of this port try a Spojttsh 
brig of war, who succeeded in taking her 
into Callao, through the blockading aqua- 
dion, and then cc^einncd her/* 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


• 

Jmc 85^This day bis Majesty pro¬ 
ceeded in state from Carlton* House to 
the Hoiise of Peers, where he arrived at 
a quarter after two o*clock $ and, having 
alighted from the state coach, was receiv¬ 
ed at the portico by the Great Officers of 
State and others, and proceeded to the 
robing room in the customary manner, 
wearing a cap of state adorned w'ith 
jewels; the sword of state being borne 
by Field-Muri»hal his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, K. G. His Majesty was 
there robed, and having pul on the impe¬ 
rial crown, the procession moved into the 
House in the usual order. 

His Majesty being seated upon the 
throne, the Great Officers of State and 
others standing on the right and Left, Sir 
Thomas Tymhitt, Knight, Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, was sent w’ith 
a message from his Majesty to tlic House 
of Commons, commanding their atten¬ 
dance in the House of Peers. 

The folding doors were then thrown 
open for the Commons, when the Si>eaker 
entered, accompanied by Mr 'Canning 
and the other Ministers, and followed by 
41 great crowd of h^embers. The rush 
was so great that many Members cried 
out for order.” A cloud of dust was 
thrown along the House. 

TheS^ieaker then addressed his Ma¬ 
jesty* He commenced by stating that 
the House of Commons had attended to 
all the recommendations of his Majesty’s 
Sjieech at the opening of this Session. 

in relieving the burthens of the people, 
two courses had presented themselves to 
their view—either a repeal of direct tax¬ 
ation, or to disencumber the trade of 
the country from the impediments which 
restricted it, and which were condemned 
by enlarged and enlightened views of po¬ 
licy. 

With the view of removing these re¬ 
strictions, such alterations had liecn made 
in our commercial laws as they hoped 
would improve the great national resour¬ 
ces of this country. But they had never 
lost sight of the necessity of proceeding 
cautiously in breaking down a system 
which, however impolitic, bad been the 
growth of ages. 

They had found it their painful duty 
to re-enact the Insurrection Act in Ire¬ 
land, not with the vain hope of its cu- 
Hng the evil, not concealing ftom them- 
aelves its harshness and severity, and not 
as a permanent measure, but such as the 
pressure of the existing emergency ren¬ 


dered necessary, not only for the protec¬ 
tion of the innocent, but in mercy to the 
gu>*ty. 

It would ill become him to detain his 
Majesty by more minute details of their 
proceedings. He had only to express a 
hope that the conduct of his faithful 
Commons would meet with the gracious 
approbation of his Majesty. 

In conclusion, he tendered the Appro¬ 
priation Bill, to which, and to several 
other Bills, the Royal assent was given. 
His Majesty then delivered the following 
gracious Speech:— 

My Lords^ and Gentlemen^ 

1 cannot close this Session of Parlia¬ 
ment without returning to you my warm¬ 
est acknowledgments for the diligence 
and assiduity with which you have ap¬ 
plied yourselves to the several objects 
of public interest that have been submit¬ 
ted to your consideration. 

1 deeply regret the painful necessity 
under which you have found yourselves 
of renewing, for a further period, mea¬ 
sures of extraordinary precaution in Ire¬ 
land. I entirely opprove of the inquiries 
which you have thought proper to in¬ 
stitute, as to the nature and extent of the 
evils unhap])i]y existing in the disturbed 
districts of that country ; and I have no 
doubt that you will see the expediency of 
pursviing your inquiries in another Ses* 
sion. 

I continue to receive from all foreign 
powers the strongest assurance of their 
friendly disf>o$ition towards this country, 
and you may rely on my endeavours 
being invariably directed to the main* 
tcnance of general peace, ntid to the pro¬ 
tection of the interests and the extension 
of the commerce of my subjects. 

Getitlerntu of ihf ttouMC of Comfnon$^ 

I thank you for the supplies which you 
have provided for the service of the pre¬ 
sent year, and especially for the grants 
which you have so liberally made, in fur¬ 
therance of the interests of religion, and 
in support of the splendour of the Crown. 

1 am fully sensible of the advantages 
which may be expected to arise from the 
relief you have aitbrded to tome of the 
most important branches of the national 
industry. 

My Lordiy and Gentlemen^ 

I have the greatest satisfaction in re¬ 
peating to you my congratulations upon 
the general and increasing prosperity of 
the country. 
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I am persuaded that you will carry 
with you into your respective counties 
the same spirit of harmony which lias 
distinguished your deliberations during 
the present Session, and that you will 
cultivate among all classes of my subjects 
those feelings of content and of attach¬ 
ment to the Constitution, upon the con¬ 
tinuance and diflfVision of which, under 
Providence, mainly depends, not only in- 
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dividual happiness, but the high atatioii 
which this kingdom holds among the nit* 
lions of the world. 

The Lord Chancellor then declared the 
Parliament prorogued to Tuesday th« 
24th day of August next { and Ilia Ma« 
jesty withdrew in the same form as he 
entered. Ilis appealed in per¬ 

fect health. 
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Z7ufidce.-—A very good test of the in¬ 
creasing prosperity of a town like this is 
the increase of the shore-dues. It is with 
much satisfaction, therefore, that we an¬ 
nounce the extent to w'hich the revenue 
from these dues has been increasing. In 
1816, t)eing the first year of the collec¬ 
tion, the dues yielded, minuM the expense 
of collection, alMut £.4719- In 1817, 
about £.5600. From 1817 till 1820, 
they were let at £,5605 a-year. From 
1820 to 1822, at £.5910 annually. Since 
the expiry of that lease, the collection has 
been in the hands of the Commissioners. 
In 1823, the dues yielded, besides the ex¬ 
pense of collection, £.6683. In the year 
ending May 1824, the free proceeds were 
£.7831. The collector’s reports, for the 
first sixteen weeks of the current year, 
show a sum exceeding the last year's col¬ 
lection for the same jwriod by £.54. 
These augmentations of revenue, be it re¬ 
marked, have taken place, notwithstand¬ 
ing a reduction in the rate of the dues in 
the years 1823 and 1824 of onc-sixth, and 
a farther reduction in the current year of 
one-seventh—the reductions making to¬ 
gether one-fourth of the rate of dues levied 
fkom 1816 till 1822 .—Dundee AdverUter, 

Arhroath,~^ln the year 1799, and be¬ 
fore the patent in favour of Messrs John 
Kendrew, I'homas Porthouse, and Jona¬ 
than Blackhouse, of Darlington, in the 
county of Durham, who invented the mill 
or machine upon new principles for spin¬ 
ning yam, hemp, tow, flax, or wool, was 
expir^, there was only one spinning-mill 
at Lctham, in the parish of Su Vigeons, 
and another at Bervie. There are now 
ten spinning-mills in the town and sub¬ 
urbs of Arbroath, and about twenty-two 
within the circuit of ten miles of that 
place. The flax-spinners, during the time 
the patent existed, were in the habit of 
contracting with the patentees for pay¬ 
ment of a penny a-week for every spindle 
run in their mills- The patent was for 
fourteen years, from November 1787. 

VOT.. XV. 


16.—.Xtoagrvi/y.—slohn Cordon, who 
died near Turriff, Banffshire, some time 
ago, had attained the remsrkoble age of 
132 years. All the travellers who chan¬ 
ced to call at the neighbouring inn of Tur¬ 
riff WTre uniformly directed hy the land¬ 
lady, Mrs Wallace, to the cnitngo of the 
patriarch, where they would see (she 
used to say) the oldest man in Banffshire 
-^ye, or in the warld." Among the\t- 
sftqrs one day, alwut the close of harvest, 
was a young Englishman, who, coining 
up to the door of the cottage, accosted u 
venerable-looking man employed in knit* 
ting hose, with “ So, my old friend, can 
you SCO to knit at your advanced period 
of life ? One hundred and thirty-two Is 
truly a rare age.” “ DcilV I* the roan I 
It will lie my grandihther ye*rc seeking— 
I’m only seventy-throe—-ye'll And him 
round the corner o' the house.” On turn¬ 
ing round the corner, the strangar encoon- 
tered a debilituicd old man, whose whit¬ 
ened locks Ixtre testimony to bis having 
lung passed the meridian of life, and 
whom the stranger at once conduced to 
be John Gordon himself s You seem 
wonderfully fresh, my good sir, forno olik^ 
a man ; 1 doubt but you have experien¬ 
ced many vicissitudea in the coumo of your 
very long life.” Whai's your wull, 
sir ?” inquired the person addreosed, 
whose sense of hearing was somewhat 
impaired. The observation was repeated. 

“ O, ye'll be wanting my Jhther^ 1 reck¬ 
on—he's f the yaird there,” The MiRti- 
ger now entered the garden, wbert ho at 
last found the venerable old man burily 
employed In digging potatoes, and hum- 
roing the ballad of the Battle of Harlavr. 

1 have had some dUBculty in finding 
you, friend, as 1 Bucoeasively encountered 
your grandsm and son« both of whom 1 
mistook for you ; iiid^ they secttt aa 
old as yourself. Your labour it lather 
hard for one at your advanced age.” ** It 
is,” replied John; but I*m thankfh* 
that rm able for*t^ as the ArJifes, pair 
things, art no very stout now.” The 
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united ages of the worthy trio amounted 
to upwards of thrre hundred pears, 

" 20.^Scikirk»’~»A. singular custom is 

observed at conferring the freedom of the 
burgh of Selkirk. Four or five bristles, 
such as are used by shoemakers, ore at* 
tached to the seal of the burgess-ticket. 
These the new-made burgesses must dip 
in his wine, in token of respect for the 
Souters of Selkirk.** This ceremony is 
on no account dispensed with. The an¬ 
cient and received tradition affirms, that 
the Souters of Selkirk distinguiiKhed 
selves in the battle of Flodden, eighty in 
number, and, headed by their town clerk, 
they joined their Monarch on his entrance 
into England. James, pleased w'lth the 
appearance of this gallant troop, knighted 
the leader, William Brydone, upon the 
field of battle, iVom which few'of the men 
of Selkirk were destined to return. They 
distinguished themselves in the conflict, 
and were almost all slain. The few sur¬ 
vivors, on their return home, found, by 
the side of l^ady wood Edge, the corpse of 
a female, wife to one of their fellow-com¬ 
rades, with a child sucking at her breast. 
“ In memory of this latter event,*' con» 
tinues the tradition, the present arms 
of the burgh bear a female holding a child 
in her arms, and seated on a sarcophagus, 
decorated with the Scottish lion.’* 

27.—W Shark,^On Sunday the 24<th 
instant, while two boys were herding 
a field below ftcdfield, near the nursery, 
Montrose, they perceived two immense 
fishes floundering fn the bahin, which, 
ebbing at the time, had left its flnny visi¬ 
tors in shallow water. The lads, seeing 
a goodly prize, and anticipating some fun 
in the ^venture, resolved to secure the 
fishes, whether they were of the porpoise, 
seal, or grampus kind. For this purpose, 

>• they waded in between them and the deep 
wateVs of Tayock burn, and belalioured 
fhe backs of their game with a small stick. 
A gentleman, at this time passing, wish¬ 
ed to render the boys his assistance, and 
thought to wound one of the fishes with 
his umbrella; but, to his astonishment, 
the animal broke it to pieces. At this 
time one of them escaped, and the elder 
boj, (not more than 14 years of age,) ig¬ 
norant of bis danger, seized the other* by 
thetafl with both hands, and, after having 
bran thrown down repeatedly, succeeded 
in pulling It ashore, and, with the help 
i^hls companion, dragged it to the house 
of IMfiel^ It was affa^ards discovered 
that the was nothing else than a shark, 

^ttt two years old, which, with its mate, 
bad entered the baain with the rising tide, 
fta length, from the tip of the snout to 
the tfcttemity of the Util, is upwards of 
aiz feet and a balf.^Afonlfose Review, 
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1 .—Fatai Dttel^On Saturday tho 
30th ultimo, a fetal duel was fought on 
the heights above North Queensferry, be* 
tween William Gurley, Esq. of Peters- 
hope, St. Vincents, Captain in the Aber- 
dcenshiie Militia, residing in Edinburgh, 
and Mr Westall, an English gentleman, 
well known in Edinburgh, as recently tra* 
vcllcr for the respectable house of Fisher 
and Co. late warehousemen in London. 
The seconds were Capt. Duguid, for Mr 
Westall, and Mr David Seaton, of this city, 
for Cupt. Gurley. The parties had met in 
the morning in the vicinity Edinburgh, 
with the puri^ose of faettling the dispute, 
which originated in a bet between the 
two principals at the late Doncaster races. 
The absence of a gentleman who bad 
been engaged as one of the seconds, how¬ 
ever, whose frieiid.s had got knowledge of 
the affair, and hindorud his apiwarancc, 
caused them to adjourn to Queensferry. 
After the ground was chosen, and the sig¬ 
nal given, Mr Westall fired, but his anta¬ 
gonist did not, having instantly been shot 
dead on the spot. The ball entered liis 
side, and penetrated his heart. 

9.-—7*4e Bat, —A curious circumstance, 
connected with the natural history of this 
little animal was some time ago noticed 
in Linlithgow. A worthy burgher, with 
provident foresight, had laid in a fine 
double Glo'ster cheese, against the next 
inlying, and, for safety, put the kcbbuck 
to wi» upon a shelf in a rcinote corner of 
the house. It is well known that many 
hundreds of bats were dislodged from 
their hyhernating recesses, when the old 
church of Linlithgow was lately repaired, 
but little was it imagined that many of 
them changed to such a different abode. 
When the cheese was taken down, it 
seemed all sound enough, except that a 
small hole appeared in one side ; but the 
first cut discovered that it was entire'y 
hollowed out, and that an immense num. 
her of bats, in a dormant statOi were 

quietly in the poSaession of the interior._ 

Stirlinp‘ Journat 

Church Pretentaiion _The King hav¬ 

ing presented the Rev. Mr Kelson to the 
church and pariah of Little Dunkeld, va- 
cant by the death of the late Dr IrvJng, 
the presentation was laid before fhe Pres- 
lO^tery of Dunkeid on the Wth October. 
A petition, signed by alknet 400 of the 
parishioners of LittloTbttnkeld, against the 
induction, was also laid befbre the Pres¬ 
bytery. The petltlonen stated, that the 
Gaelic was the verhoenlar tangange of the 
great mqority of the parish; and they 
opposed the presentee, on the ground that 
he was entirely ignorant of it. The Pres- 
bytery, aflcr considering the documents 
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before them, refuwd to sustain the pre¬ 
sentation, or to proceed farther in the set¬ 
tlement. The Hev. Mr Nelson then en¬ 
tered a protest against the decision of the 
Presbytery, and appealed to the Synod of 
l*erth and Stirling. 

15.— DUi'oveiy Ski^tt —The Griper, 
Captain Lyon, who sailed along with Cap¬ 
tain Parry, has been obliged to re- 
turn to Knglandt after experiencing a 
continuance of the most extraordinary bad 
weather. The Griper was to have an¬ 
chored in llcpuUe Bay, and to have sent 
a boat expedition wesiwurd along the 
northern caasta of America as fur as 
Hearn’s river, where it was ho{)ed they 
might communicate w'ith the Hecla, under 
Captain Parry. While lying at anchor, 
however, in Sir Thomas How’s Welcome, 
in a hard gale of w ind, and on a IcC-shore, 
to prevent her from foundering, a great 
quantity of provisions, in short, every 
thing that was portable, was thrown over¬ 
board. The |)oor animals of Shetland 
horses, which they had carried out with 
them, were shot, and likewise thrown 
overboard. The Griper ultimately escap¬ 
ed, with the loss of all her anchors. The 
Consequence of these disasters w'os, that 
Captain Lyon found it necessary torcturn 
home, and he arrived safe ut Portsmouth 
on the 9th instant. It is expected that 
he will set out again on a similar expedi¬ 
tion in the spring of next year. 

33 .—Calamitoui Fires in Edin- 
burgh—mLant week, a scries of Gres 
threw this city into the most dreadful state 
of alarm and consternation, and did more 
destruction to property than any casualty 
of the kind recorded in its history. With 
the exception of one large tenement left 
standing, opposite the Cross, and in w'hich 
is situated the Shop of Messrs Manners 
and Miller, bookHellers, the Advertiser 
Publishing-Office, the Insurance Company 
of Scotland’s Office, Ac., the whole 
buildings on the south side of the High 
Street, from the head of the Old Assem¬ 
bly Close, round to the new Exchequer 
buildings in the Parliament Square, with 
much of the property running backw'ard 
towafds the Cowgate, have been destroy¬ 
ed ; and the scene of desolation present^ 
to the eye rattier gives the impression of 
a city sacked by an enemy, than of any 
ordinary accident by Grc. 

It was in a Urge seven story house, at 
the bead of the Old Assembly Close, on 
the east, that the Gre was Arst discovered 
on Monday night, tfaa 15th instant. The 
flames burst out about ten o'clock from 
the flat occupied as a copjierplate print- 
ing bouse, when it rapidly extended up¬ 
wards, and by the roof to the bouse im¬ 


mediately west, and aflcrwards to that 
next Hc^joining. The Are conununfazated 
by the roofs, and fVom the height of lha 
houses, and the difficulty of access to lha 
back parts through the closes, there waa 
no possibility, though every exertion was 
made, of ojiposing the jmigresa of the 
flames. At eleven o'clo^, acccrdlTigty, 
the whole three adjoining tenements were 
in an entire blaze, the flames bursting 
through all the w*induwa, and carrying 
every thing before them with a fUry that 
was most terrifle. These premises were oc- 
cuj>icd by Messrs Kirkwoocis, engravers t 
Mr Milner, a|>othecary ; Mr John Hunter, 
grocer; Mr firuiiiun, clothier; Messrs 
Duncan and Greig, curpct-dealers; Mr 
Lindsay, victualler ; and Mr Isbistcr, gro¬ 
cer.—besides many other respectable indi¬ 
viduals and families. Seeing the whole 
of these three houses the inevitable prey 
of the flamus, the flremen now tinned 
their efforts to the preservation of what 
was yet untouched. They were successAil 
in preserving the bouse eastward t but in 
the oppo.siie direction, the flames were in 
the mean time making their way tp the 
tup of the next house; and by three o^clock 
in the morning, the tenement in which 
was situated the Courant newsjutper print¬ 
ing and publishing’office was on fire, the 
flames bursting through the roof, and de¬ 
scending progressii^y through each sue- 
ceeding flat, until the whole was destroy¬ 
ed. About five in the morning the pin¬ 
nacle of the gable fell inwarde, when the 
flames burst into the middle of the 
street, and in a short time another |KirUon 
fell. 

While this devastation was goiiig on, 
in front of the High Street, it was spread¬ 
ing l>ackwards towards the Cowgate, 
where the cruw'deU inasscs of old build¬ 
ings, full of old paimLllings of dry tiniy^ 
ber, alfbrded abundant aliment to lire de¬ 
vouring flame. The houses from the 
west side of the Old Assembly Close to 
the Old Pishmarket Close fell succes¬ 
sively a prey to the flumes. From ibe 
Old Assembly Close it extended backward 
to the Old Assembly Halt. In the Une 
of houses which divides Bortliwick's Close 
from the Old Fishmurket Close, and In 
rear of the Courant Office, the huuwi oe- 
cupied by Mrs Maxtoo, tavern-kee|Wr« 
Mr Hunter, and other spirit-dealers, have 
been consumed t and tbea<i\)olning lumst» 
occupied by Mr A. Thomson, book-bind¬ 
er, (lately also destroyed fire, and in¬ 
built,) by the fkUsng of a gable upon it, hie 
been completely crusiwd to the groisikd. 
To the west of the Courant Ofite, likt 
farther progress of the confldipatiDn wgs 
arrested by tbe height of the wOoining 
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house) which overtopped the others by 
one story* and thus inrevented the com¬ 
munication by the roof. But ftn this 
circumstance, the whole property* hrom 
the Old Assembly Close upwards, to where 
the greBt fire in June last commenced* 
would have been destroyed. By nine 
o'clock in the morning of Tuesday the 
fire began to abate, more for want of fuel 
than from any other obstruction, and by 
mid-day it seemed to be entirely subdued. 

Happily during the night there was 
very little wind to aid the progress of the 
fiames, otherwise it would have been 
scarcely possible to have saved any of the 
property between the Old Pishmarket 
Close and Hunter's Square. The great 
danger arose from the ignited sparks, which 
were flying about in all directions. At 
intervals, an unusual volume of mingled 
smoke and flame, with showers of burn¬ 
ing embers, was seen rising to a vast 
height, caused by the successive falling 
in of the floors and roofs. An alarm was 
at one time spread of danger to the north 
side of the street, and smoko was seen 
issuing from some of the houses; but for¬ 
tunately this was discovered to proceed 
from some chimneys that had been set on 
lire by the flying sparks, and which were 
soon extinguished. 

The engines still continued to play on 
the smoking ruins durfng the forenoon of 
Tuesday, when, a little before twelve 
o'clock, an alarm was given that the 
steeple of the Tron'Chureh, distant about 
two hundred yards from the previous 
conflagration, and aerated by the 
breadth of the street from every other 
building, was on fire, and an inconsider¬ 
able flame was seen issuing from the 
south-west corner of the square tower. 
On the ballustrade, which consisted cn- 
lyrely of wood, some of the flying brands 
nod fallen, and had been fanned into a 
flame by the fury of the wind, which 
had begun to blow about nine o'clock in 
the morning, and had now increased to 
a perfect hurricane from the south-west. 
Unfortunately the window, furnished with 
pent-house boards, was neglected, for it 
was observed in the morning that some 
of them had been removed by the wind, 
and it was here that the fire* having 
made its first lodgement* penetrated with¬ 
in. On the first alarm, some of the 
engines immediately repaired to the spot, 
and by means of long ladders the fire* 
men reached the roof of the church, from 
whence, with great difficulty, they were 
enabled occasionally to check the pro¬ 
gress of the flames, that were threaten¬ 
ing destruction to Uie spire above. Their 
eflbrts, however, were totally Inelfhctlvc. 
7hick sm^e was soon observed issuing 
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from the other parts of the spire; and 
an interior fire seemed to be raging, 
which it was not in the power of those 
without to reach by any eflbrt. In a 
short time the whole of the conical super¬ 
structure, entirely of wood, cased in lead, 
was in a blaze; the flames ascended to 
the top with a fury which nothing could 
oppose, and presenting a spectacle most 
terrific and sublime. The firemen were 
now obliged to fly for their lives; and 
the melted lead, pouring down the sides 
of the structure, rendered it impossible 
to approach it with safety. The whole 
spire was now enveloped in. flames, and 
in three quarters of an hour it fell 
to the ground with a dreadful crash. 
The intensity of the heat may be con¬ 
ceived, when it is stated, that the church- 
bell came down piece-meal* in a melted 
state. It was of the enormous weight of 
about two tons, and was hung in the 
year 1673. It cost, in Scots money, equal 
to A'SS., 10s. lOd. sterling. The church 
itself* and the steeple, were finished in 
1673, twenty-six years after tKe former 
had l^n opened for divine service. The 
danger being somewhat abated, as the 
upper structure was consumed* the fire¬ 
men again ascended to the roof of the 
church, when* to the alarm of the spec¬ 
tators, a mass of the flaming beams* 
which composed the frame-work of the 
steeple, was precipitated among them ; 
but fortunately they did not reach them. 
Owing to the tremendous gale which 
blew from the south-west, the flames 
raged with unequalled fUry* and had 
caught hold of the church* when* by the 
seasonable arrival of a most powerful 
engine belonging to the Board of Ord¬ 
nance, the fire was not only confined to 
the steeple, but was at last got completely 
under. 

After these tragical scenes* it was na¬ 
turally hoped that the calamity was for 
the present at an end. But at ten o'clock 
on Tuesday night, a new alarm was given 
of a fire having broke out in the Parlia* 
ment Square. It began in the top story 
of that immense pile of building on the 
south side of the Square pointed out (o 
strangers as the highest in Edinburgh, 
being, at the back part, which overlooks 
the Cowgatc, eleven stories in height. 
The fire, it appears* commenced in a 
house occupied by a woman of the town, 
named Ma^onald. From the situation 
of this building, so far to wiudward of 
the scene of the former fire, it seems 
impossible that the one could have been 
the cause of the other* as the wind* 
which blew a severe gale* carried the 
spsrks in a direction completely contrary. 
Owing to the great height of the build* 


ingf it was imputisibie to bring the cn* 
gines to bear with any effect upon the 
flameS) which spread rapidly in all dU 
rections, aided by the wind, which still 
blew from the west with amazing fury. 
Floor after floor was kindled ; and at an 
early hour in the morning the wliole of 
this vast mass of building was involved in 
flames. About four o*clock the appear* 
once ftom the Cowgate was singularly 
terriflc; the torrents of flame bursting 
with irresistible fury from every aperture 
in the house, and rising to an amazing 
height, were brightly reflected from the 
sky, while the red glare which they shed 
on the adjacent buildings, on the spire of 
St Giles’s, and the battlements of the Cas¬ 
tle, was at once picturesque and awful* 
About an hour afterwards the fire had ex¬ 
tended to the east of the Square, and in 
the course of two hours more, notwith¬ 
standing all the opposition that could be 
given, all that was left standing after the 
fire that happened in June last was now 
involved in thegeneral destruction, in the 
premises "destroyed were situated the new 
Jury Court-Room, the Office of the Water 
Company, and that uf the Auditor of the 
Court of Session, the shop of Mr Laurie, 
bookseller, and of Messrs Jardine and 
Wilson's Chamliers, Mr R* Scott, engra¬ 
ver, MrWilliamson, writer, and a number 
of other individuals and families. By eight 
o’clock the violence of the flames had 
abated; the Are had indeed burnt out; and 
at that period the interior walls of the 
south-east angle fell upon the front wall, 
and precipitated them into the Square, 
with a crash that was tremendous, and 
a cloud of dust that darkened the atmos¬ 
phere. 

Duringthc whole night, while the con¬ 
flagration was raging, showers of ignited 
embers and sparks were flying through 
the sky, and falling to the eastward, 
covered the streets and houses, to the 
great danger of the buildings in that di¬ 
rection. The sparks again set fire to the 
buddings in Con's Close, in the rear of 
the High-Street, and in the morning the 
flames were raging with such uncon¬ 
trollable fury, that it was thought they 
could not be prevented from spreading 
towards the Commercial Bank, where 
for a time the utmost anxiety prevailed. 
Alarms of fire were given from other 
places, during the day and night, and 
originating prindpatiy in chimneys ignit« 
ed by the sparks; one, however, in Car- 
ruber’s Close bad actually commenced 
burning, but was happily ^ out. 

It is impoMdble to calculate, with any 
degree of accuracy, the amount of pro. 
perty destroyed by Uiese dreadful confla¬ 
grations, but we hqve heard it estimated 
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at above j£.flOO,(K)OL Along tlie front of 
the High-Street, there ore destroyed Ibur 
lands of six stories each, besides the sunk 
stories; from these,down towardstheCow- 
gate by Con’s Close, two wooden lands f 
in the Old Assembly Close, four lands of 
six or seven stories; six smaller tenements 
in Borihwick’s Close; fbur lands, of from 
six to nine stories, in the Old Fish mar¬ 
ket Close. Downwards, nearly as fkr as 
the Cowgate, nothing is to lie seen hut 
frightful heaps of ruin, to which all ap¬ 
proach is rendered highly dangerous, by 
the walls which ore still left standing in 
different places, but in an extremely tot¬ 
tering condition. Along the front of the 
Parliament Square, four double lands, of 
from seven to eleven stories each, have 
been destroyed. Part of the walls tell 
during the fires, and others which were 
left standing in the Square, in a shattered 
condition, and threatening destruction to 
the houses around, were brought down 
on Saturday, partly by means of a chain- 
cable, and ap))aratus, worke<i by a body 
of seamen from two gun-brigs in the 
roads, and partly by mining with gun¬ 
powder. I'he whole of the tqMrations 
were performed with great skill, and 
without injury to any of the surrounding 
pro|ierty, or to the individuals employed. 
The mining operations were under the 
direction of Mr Miller, builder in this 
city; and the seamen ware directed by 
Captain Ho|)c, R. N* Bon of the Lord 
President, Lieutenant Grove, R. N., and 
Captain Mead of the Ruyal Kngiiieers. 

Thu zeal, intrepidity, and dievolion of 
all ihubu whose business it is to attend on 
such occasions, merit unqualified {iraise. 
The l.ord Provost and Magistrates, the 
high constables, the Hufierintcndunt, and 
other officers of police, and Mr Braid- 
wood, the superintendunt of flro-cngtritfrj| 
exerted themselves every where with the'* 
greatest activity. Early on Wednesday 
morning, the Lord President, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, the Lord Advocate, and 
several other distinguibhcd individuals, 
were in the Parliament Square, animating 
by their example the exertions of all 
around them, at a time when extraordi¬ 
nary exertion was peculiarly n ecoe iry, 
the firemen having been exhausted by the 
fatigues of the preceding night. The 
danger seemed to level all distinctions, 
and every one was only anxious to lend 
his aid wherever it wss judged necessary* 
The gentlemMt belonging to the army 
and navy were partkmiarly useful, ittiU 
playing, not only that seal and ootivity 
which was to be expected, but that calm 
and collected intrepidity which is «o much 
wanted on occasions of this nature, wbera 
all is too frequently hurry and confrudoiti 
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The 72d regiment in the Castle was on 
duty daring the whole period, some of 
tliein employed in keeping order in the 
streets, and others in working the engines* 
On Tuesday, the assistance of the dragoon 
guards from Piershill barracks was culled 
in, and a part of the artillerymen from 
JLeith Fort, with their officers, some of 
whom were particularly active, and ren* 
dered most able assistance. Wednesday 
morning the Edinburgh troop of yeoman¬ 
ry cavalry were culled iti, and to them 
was allotted the duty of keeping the High- 
Street clear. 

On Wednesday morning there were 28 
fire-engines in full operation, namely, 
those of the Sun, Caledonian, Friendly, 
North British, and lldyul Exchange As¬ 
surance offices; two belonging to the 
city, and two to the Cattle; one to Sir 
W. Forbes & Co.; one from Queens* 
berry, and one from Fiershill barracks; 
one from Leith, three from the Naval 
Yard, and three from the Fort; one 
from Musselburgh, one from Dalkeith, 
and one from Bucclciich Palace. 

Nothing can equal the consternation 
that was spread through the city by these 
dreadful events. After the fire that broke 
out on Tuesday night was announced, a 
feeling of indescribable alarm seized all 
classes. They did not see where the evil 
was to terminate. In the High-Street 
business w'aa entirely suspended; every 
one seemed only to coteider of the best 
means of avoiding any farther calamity. 
The whole street was crowded, until it 
was at last cleared by the military, and 
an empty space lelt for the operation of 
the engines, which were constanfly driv¬ 
ing backwards and forwards to the points 
of danger. The distress became at Jort so 
great and general, that not only those in 
the immediate vicinity of the danger, but 
^many at considerable distances, thought 
of nothing but securing their furniture 
and other jiroperty by removal, and the 
scenes of confusion which in consequence 
ensued are altogether beyond description. 
The wretched families Uiat have been 
burnt out are Ihr more numerous than 
ever was known in any similar scene of 
calamity. All the clobes and lanes lead¬ 
ing from the Cowgate, southward, the 
Royal Exchange, the Parliament Square, 
and the Court of the Police Office, were 
crow’ded with the wrecks of furniture 
rescued Itoin the ffameo, and watched 
by the houselesa inbabitanta. There 
woa something extremely touching in 
the desolate appearance of many of t h ose 
groupeo. The l.ord Proveat, with an 
active humanity that does him honour, 
by an appUoation to the officers of Go- 
verameot, obtained the tiee of Qitaeoa* 
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berry House os a temporary shelter for 
those whom the present disaster had de¬ 
prived of a home. Besides those build¬ 
ings utterly destroyed by the lire, a 
great deal of property has been dama¬ 
ged by the falling of the burning ruins, 
and much has been destroyed or lost 
in the removals which were occasion¬ 
ed by the general alarm; for such was 
the threatening appearance of the fire on 
Wednesday morning, that not only in the 
Cowgate, but even in Hunter's Squara 
and Bluir< Street many individuals remov¬ 
ed their must valuable furniture. On the 
South Bridge, and other parts in the di¬ 
rection of the thick showers* of Are then 
fulling, persons were stationed on the roufk 
of most of the houses to sweep oiT the 
burning embers as tliey fell, and occasion¬ 
ally to pour wuier on the roofs, 

Jt couid not be expected that such a 
Cttluniity should puss over without soma 
serious accidents ; and accordingly w'o 
have to record the death of eight indivi¬ 
duals, cither killed on the spot by the 
falling of ruins, or u'ho have died in con* 
aequence of their hurts. Two of these 
are boys who were assisting in carrying 
water, a dragoon emplo^'ed in keeping 
order, and the others were iircmen be¬ 
longing to the engines. A number of 
others received hurts, from the effects, of 
which they either have recovered, or are 
in a fair way of doing so. The bodies of 
two of these known to have lieen killed 
are still buried among the ruins. 

The number of families rendered house¬ 
less by these disasters are betw'cen three 
and four hundred, for whose relief a sub- 
Bcription has been commenced, that pro¬ 
mises to lie beyond example liberal. 

fiS.^Conveniion of Royal Rurgha^^ 
On Monday the 22d, an extraordinary 
meeting of the Convention wm held in 
the Council Chamber, Edinburgh, the 
Lord Provost of that city in the chair. 
The Resolution of the Annual Committee 
was read, calling this meeting in conse¬ 
quence of a letter from the Provoat of 
Brechin, auting that he had been aerved 
with a summons before the Court 
bion, to have it found that the new aet^ 
granted to that Burgh by the Convention 
was illegal, and craving assibtaoce to de¬ 
fend the action. Mr William Bell, W. S, 
delegate for Jedburgh, said, before pro¬ 
ceeding to the bubinesa of the day, he 
begged to mention, that it waa proposed 
to take up in Parliament, during the en¬ 
suing session, the sulject of improving 
the communication between l-ondon and 
Edinburgh, and that St waa intended to 
bring in the mail at six o’clock in the 
evening. He, however, had reason to 
expect that iu arrival mi^bt be ao far ac« 
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celeratcd, that, instead of six o'clock, th« 
mail nup;ht arrive ut mid*day. He there- 
moved that a Committee of the Con¬ 
vention be appointed to attend to that 
important subject; whtcli was aj^reed to, 
and the Committee appointed. The clerk 
then read the reasons set forth in the 
summons for setting aside the new con¬ 
stitution of the Burgh of Brechin, and 
having it declared that the Convention hus 
no |>owcr to make any alteration on the 
sett of any Royal Burgh. Mr Burnes, 
delegate for Montrose, concluded a speech 
of considerable length upon the rights of 
the Cun ventiorf to alter the setts of hurghs, 
by moving a set of resolutions, declara¬ 
tory of the (lowers of the Convention, vot¬ 
ing i*.500 to defend the actions against 
Brechin and Dundee, and empowering a 
special Committee to appeal the case, in 
the event of its lieing lost in the Court of 
Session. The two (irst or declaratory 
resolutions were carried unanimously ; the 
third and fourth, voting the X*.500, and 
the manacr of raising it, being opposed 
by the Provost of Aberdeen, W'crc carried 
on divisions of SO to 8. The lost restiiu- 
tion, authorising the Committee to appeal 
the case, was withdrawn by the mover. 
The Provost of Aberdeen entered his 
protest against the resolutions, and the 
Convention dissolved. 

9&4^Edifiburffh Southern Marketu— 
These markets w'ere opened on Saturday 
last. They arc finished In a very neat and 
elegant style, and have entries from West 
Niculson-Street, Chapel-Strcut, and Gray's 
Court. There are about fourteen stabs 
for butcher meat, bei^iilcs stalls for poul¬ 
try, fish, fruit, and vegetables. In the 
butcher market, on Saturday, wc are in¬ 
formed, one individual sold meat to the 
amount of £.7i). The on'y objection 
that strikes a visitor is the smallness of 
these markets: but we understand the 
Company has already purchased the ad¬ 
joining property on the westward, inclu¬ 
ding the house and garden possessed by 
Mr Miller ; and this ground, when add¬ 
ed to the former markets, will double 
their extent, and add considerably to 
their beauty and comfort. 

High Court or Justiciary.— 
Afou. 9.—Wm. Tutton, aiias Titton, alioM 
John Knox, and John McKenzie, alia» 
M*'Kin1ay, were brought to the bar, ac¬ 
cused of having, in the evening of 5th 
July last, feloniously entered the house of 
Captain John Purbes Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, B. N., in Charlotte Square. 
They had entered by one of the lower 
windows, and carried off* a number of ar¬ 
ticles from drawers, chests, Stc., princi¬ 
pally ladies* wearing-apparel. When call¬ 
ed on to plead, the Lord Advocate rose 


and said, that he could not, tom the ag« 
gravated nature of the case, restrict this 
libel to any punishment shturt of death. 
They, ho>vever, plctided Guilty. Iiord 
PLtmilly then stated, that the Court bad 
no alternative ; they mu&t pronounce the 
last punUhment of the law ; and his Lord- 
ship concluded by adviningthem to make 
much of the time allotted to them, and 
pro(>osed that they should be executed on 
Wednesday, the 15th December next, ui 
the usual place of executioii. The Lord 
Justice Clerk then addressed them, and 
admonished them not to indulge in any 
vain hope of mercy here, for he could mu 
hold out to them the slightest hope of 
an alteration of their sentence, and that 
they w’ould do well toin eparc themselves, 
by a due and diligent attention to their 
religious duties, for the aw'fui fate that 
awaited them. He then passed sentence 
in the usual form. | Their sentence has 
since l»een commuted to transiM^rtation for 
life.] 

Mary Gra'iuim, nr FroHcr, was next 
placed at the bar, accused of stiealiiig, 
tom the bou:»e of Ralph Wilson, tailor, 
Little Jack's Close, Canongate, on the 
30th June last, a quantity of iiiiun ap. 
parel, and of betug habit and repute a 
common thief. She also pleaded Guilty, 
and, after a suitable admonition, sentence 
of trans|)ortatton for life wiis imsaed upon 
her, the Lord Advocate having departed 
from the capital <dH|rga» So incorrigible 
had she been, tM no less than 15 con¬ 
victions for theft bedsre the L'olice Court 
were set forth in the indictment against 
her, for w'hich she sutl’ered vurirma terms 
of imprisonment in Bridewell. 

KK—Isaac Simpkins was placed oi the 
bar, accused of having broke into the 
house of Matthew Pemhertnn, ICsq. in 
Albany-Street, eivl stolen, at diderenl^''* 
times, from a drawer, 2& sovereigns, in 
the month of July last. 7’he prisemer 
pleaded Guilty twfore tins Court and Jury, 
to the cimrgo liliellecL The puldic pro¬ 
secutor restricted the liliel. Min Camp¬ 
bell was then put to the bar, aceusc'*d of 
breaking into and entering the houee of 
William Frier, publican in the High- 
Struct, with intent to ateai, but was ap¬ 
prehended in the house before be had got 
any articles. The prisoner pleaded Guilty 
before the Court and Jury. Mr NeaveS, 
council for Simpkins, submitted to the 
Court several oertiftcates tom gentleman 
with whom the prisoner had served In the 
capacity of valet, and stated that he had 
committed the crime when in a state of 
intoxiceilon, and that he had a wife and 
five children. They were then sentenced, 
Simpkins to 14, and Campbell tn 7 years 
transportation. Ann Adams was then put 
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to the batf accused of abstracting from 
the person of Wiliiam Rankine* on the 
11th of June last« in her own room* 
in the Grassmarkett a silver hunting- 
watch, with brass chain and three gold 
keys. The pannel pleaded Not Guilty to 
the indictment. Mr McNeill stated to 
the Court* that three witnesses had failed 
to attend* and moved for a warrant for 
their apprehension. The case was clearly 
proved against the prisoner* who, it ap¬ 
peared* daring the night libelled* had ab¬ 
stracted the watch fkom liankine while 
asleep* and had pawned it in the shop of 
one Conolly for six shillings. It was 
proved by police officers that the prisoner 
had been five times convicted of tbef%* 
and that she was considered habit and 
repute a thief. The Lord Justice Clerk 
summed up the evidence; after which* 
the Jury unanimously found the prisoner 
Guilty, in terms of the libel. The Court 
then sentenced the prisoner to transpor¬ 
tation for life. 

15.—^Thomas Leinster* late a gentle¬ 
man's servant* or waiter* accused of'three 
different acts of theft* viz.—stealing from 
the lobby of Oman's Waterloo Hotel* 
ill June last* a silver fork; and from 
a ilotcl in Prince's Street* a silver salt- 
spoon ; and from Thomas Drysdale, 
watchmaker, a silver watch; pleaded Guil¬ 
ty* and sentence of transportation for 
seven years was pronounced against him. 

John M*’Gregor* a boy apparently, a- 
bout twelve or thirteen years of age* ac¬ 
cused of housebreaking and thefti aggra¬ 
vated liy having been previously convict¬ 
ed of theft* having, by forcing m a win¬ 
dow, on Sunday the 13th June last, en¬ 
tered the premises situated in Nicolson 
Street, belonging to Messrs Guthrie and 
^Tait* and stealing thererk-on] £, 17* plcad- 
'ed Guilty* and was sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation for fourteen years. 

The case of David Watt* tried for rob¬ 
bery and theft at the Glasgow Circuit* 
was then called. The charges set forth 
in the libel were robbery and theft* and 
the prisoner pleaded Guilty. The Jury 
returned a verdict, finding the prisoner 

Guilty, in terms of his own confes- 


•lon.** The prisoner's Counsel, in bar of 
sentence, pleaded that the verdict was 
not explicit* as his client meant to 
have pleaded guilty to the minor charge, 
and from the pressure of business at the 
time the case was certified to this Court. 
Mr W. Steel very ably stated the objec¬ 
tion* and was replied to by Mr Dundas; 
Mr Donald followed for the prisoner. The 
Court expressed an opinion that no pun¬ 
ishment could follow an uncertain ver¬ 
dict* and Watt was dismissed from the 
bar. 

33._David Craig* accu^ of house¬ 
breaking and theft, was placed at the bar, 
and pleaded Guilty. The Lord Advocate 
having restricted the libel, the Jury found 
him Guilty, in terms of his own confession* 
and sentence of transportation for life was 
pronounced upon him. 

Joseph Bogle* James Sutherland, and 
John Muir* night watchmen on the po¬ 
lice establishment, were then put to the 
bar* accused of murder, by violently as- 
salting Terence Delancey, in the Cow- 
gate, on the night of the 7th* or morn¬ 
ing of the Sth July* and striking him se¬ 
veral blows on the right leg, which was 
fractured. Being carried to the Royal 
Infirmary, he languished till the 2d day 
of August* when he died. The prisoners 
pleaded Not Guilty. Dr Ballingali, one of 
the surgeons of the Royal infirmary, de¬ 
poned that Delancey's death could not be 
attributed wholly to the local injury, as 
there were morbid symptoms which had 
no connexion with it; and Dr Wisbart, 
likewise a surgeon of the Royal Infirma¬ 
ry, that his death could neither be as¬ 
cribed to the constitutional symptoms, 
nor to the wound he had received, but to 
a combination of both. Both of these 
gentlemen, as well as Dr Black, concur¬ 
red in thinking that the fracture could 
not be occasioned by a blow* but by a 
fall. After a long examination of evi¬ 
dence, both criminatory and exculpatory, 
had been gone through* and the speeches 
of counsel hoard, the Jury* without re¬ 
tiring, returned a viva voee verdict of Not 
Guilty* and the prisoners were dismissed 
from the bar. 
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:»P01NTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1. CIVIL. 

Oct. 96. The Earl of Aberdeen elected Lord 
Rector of the Unlverrity there. 

Nov. & Geofoe Boeenquet, Eaq. to be Secretary 
of Ltttation at Madrid. 

Henry Stephen Fox, Em. to be Secretary of 
Legation at I'urin. 

^ VucouDt Granville to be Ambeiiadorat the 
Court of i^'raneew 

— Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot. K. B. to be 
AnibaaMor at the Court of the Netherlands 


IX. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Oot. 4. The King presented the Rev. I>r Jamei 
Hunter to Uie Church and ihuiih of St. Leon* 
ardr. Presbyteiy of SL Andrew*a 

18. The Kelia Congregatioa at Hawick gave 
a unanimoue call to the Rev. J. Brown to be 
their pastor. 

Nov. 1. The Rev. James Foote, of Logie Pert, 
elected one of the Ministers of Aberdeen. 

15. The Relief Congregation of Crieff gave a 
unanimntis call to the llev. John Martin to be 
their Minister. 

IB. Mr Andrew Thomson ordained Minister of 
the Assodate Congr^aticm* GeoTge-Street,Pal8ley. 

Rev. Mt Thomson ordained Minister of tiie 
Original Burgher Congregation at Paisley. 

90. Mr Hope Johnstone of Annandale presented 
the Rev. James MonUands to the Church and 
Parish of Annan. 


211. MXLITABr. 

1 Life Gds. Comet and Sub'Lieut Chetwynd. Lt. 
by purch. vice de Roos, prom. 

1 Nov. 1894. 

H. Peyton. Comet and Sub-Lieut dq. 
1 Dr. Comet Sir L. P. Glyn. Bart Lieut by 
purch* vice Wathen. 13 Dr. 4 do. 
John Barney Petr^ Comet bypurc^ 
vice Glyn do. 

4 Comet Bulkley* Lieut by nurdi. vice 

MeChold, 73 K 14 Oct. 

J. R. Somerville, Comet do. 

6 R. Whyte, Comet by purdi. vice Lord 

Pelham, Royal Horse Gds. do. 

5 Bt Lieut Col. Lord G. W. Russd. Lt 

Col. by nurdi. vice Westenra, ret ' 

98 do. 

Capt Baumgardt, MaJ. by purvli. vice 
Dcarc, prom. 91 do. 

Bt Mid. Badcock, ftrom 14 Dr. MsJ. by 
purch. SB do. 

Lieut Morgel, Cant 91 do. 

Comet Spooner. Lieut do. 

B. Wodenoiisc, Comet do. 

14 Lieut 11. Gage, Capt by purch. vice 

Badcock, 8Dr. 98 do. 

Comet MusgTmve, Lieut by purch. vice 
Willes. 97 do. 

__ ... Smith, do. 98 do. 

C. Deiine, Comet . do. 

J. M. Dawson, Comet 4 Nov. 

15 IJeut Wathen. from 1 Dr. Lieut viee 

Bayard, ret do. 

Gren. Ods. 9d Lieut M'Kimion, from Rifle Bng. 

Ens. and Lieut by purch. vice Wig. 
ram, ret , ^do. 

Bn. Suig. Watson, Surg. Mq). vioe Nia> 
on, ret 11 oa 

Asrist. Surg. Amutrong, Surg. vice 
Watsnn, ret _ ^ 

Coldst G. Em. Cotton, from 69 F. Ens. and Lieut 
by purch. vice Greaves, prom. 6 do, 
1 P. Capt Glover, Mid- by purch. vice Bt 
Lieut Cot Nixon, ret 91 Oct 
Lieut Suckling, Capt do. 

Ens. Temple, Lieut do. 

£. Every, iSnt _ ^uo» 

7 Lord S. A. Chichester, fnini 43 P. 

Lieut by pundi. Greaves, ptom. 
34 F* 4 do. 

Bt Uwt. C6I. A. S. King. Arom h. p. 
98 r. Maj. vice Gordon, exdi. 11 do. 

VOL. XV. 


16 F. 


SO 

31 

34 

36 

41 

43 

43 

4« 

50 

CO 


69 

79 

T3 

75 

76 
81 

89 

83 

84 

90 


95 

97 

99 


Lieut Ilutddsoht ftom b. p. Staff Corya 
Cav. Ueut vke Rigney, 

5 May 1894» 

Ens. Henley. Lieut vke 0 'Haia.^ta|^ 

Luzinorei Lieut vlee Walt dead 

11 June 

G. Mylius. Ens. 87 

W.& Smith, do. 9Bdto. 

StaffQuart Meet Set). Wetd, QuuL 

Ma^ vice fQagilw, dead 91 do. 

Surg. Winte, from n. p« 84 F* Suig. 
vice CaUow, exdh. do. 

Fauot Lieut CdL by puroh* vleo 
Dickens, ret 98 do> 

Capt Daviee, Me}* do. 

Lieut Oreavei, from 7 F. Cipt do. 
Lieut Cairns. Capt by punih. vtoe 
Fraser, M F. 4 Nov. 

Ens. Skem« Lieut ^ 

Hon. F. Petrie, Ens. da 

SM Lieut Price, from 60 P. Ens. vice 
Tathwell, prom. 7 Oct 

Gent Cadet WUbraham Egertothfrom 
Royal Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice 
Lord Chldiestcr, prom. In 7 F. 4 do. 
W. Hope, Ens. vice Harrisan, 83 F. 

4 Nov. 

Lieut GtMiam, Arom h. p« 93 F. Lieut. 

vice Hutchinson, 76 F. 

Bt lieut Col. I'raaer, Aom 86 F. Mid- 
by purch. vice Price, ret dp. 

Gapt Shaw, flroin 07 F.t^it vide Ban- 
tey, h. p. 89 F. ^ do* 

G. Brockman, 9d Lieut by ptinm. vice 
Price. 41 F. SI Ogt 

fSns. WiUbrd. firoa h. p. 11 F. Irat 
viee Wolff, ex^- 11 Nov. 

Paym. Madaflsen, fhnn 77 P* Faym. 

vice Reed, h. p. do. 

Ens. liiddae^ AiQ. yloe WoUt see. A4|. 

only 19 Aug. 

W* CHiard, Em. by pureh. viee Cotton. 

Coldst Ods. 6 Nov. 

Lieut Mair, Arom 47 F. X4eut viee A» 
Stewart, h. p. 47 F. H Nov« 

Ena Hiducin* ftom h. p, 19 F. Quait 
Mast Campbell, exrh. da 

Ens. Townsend, from 75 F. Lieut* by 
puit^i. vice Lyttletoo, ret S8 OeC 
Gent Cadet, J. Graham, ftpmfl. MR. 
I'ol). Ena by parch, vice Townaend. 
73F. da 

Lieut HutditosoB, from 46 F. Ueut 
Wood, h. p. 93 F. du., 

Lieut Duvsti, Capt by pureh. viee Jen¬ 
kins, ret do. 

Em. Bitarsh, Lieut dp^ 

A. Splaine, Ena dii. 

Lieut CsmpbeU. ftom CoL Com. 
Mauritius, Ueut vl^ Hdutwortfi, 
h. p. Col. Comp. Maurttliis do* 

Ena Harrison, from 45 F* Ueut vtee 
Summeifleld, dead da 

Surg. Callow, fran 51 F« Sum. vIm 
W hite, exch. * da 

Bt Msdor Dixon, viee Wright, dmd 

to Sept. 

Lieut Cox, Cant vice Dixon da 

Ena PqphM, Lieut vtee Cox da 

Byies, Lieut by puivti. vice Mae- 
leaa, 93 F. 6 Nov. 

Lieut Madaln, ftom 90 F. Capt Iw 
vice Fox, prom. 98 OoC 

Capt Logie, from b* p. 99 F. CapL 
^ Sdiaw, 50 F. 4 Nov. 


Em. Last, Lieut by pureh* vtee Bemi 
eierli, prom. 90da 

Jaflhy Nidiolw, Ena by puidi. 

Ena CaldwelL Lieut by purdt vsen 
Hamiltoa, 9 W. 1. N. 98 Opt 

S. w. H. Ramsbott^, Ena da 
Paym. Irwin, ftimi h* p, 54 F. Paym. 

da 

SC 
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Uif. Drig. Gent. Cadet J. S* t'ameron, from Tlpyo] 
MiU ColK Set Lieut, by pureh. vice 
M*Kinnon» Gren. GdB. 4 Nov. 

S W. 1. R. Lieut. Hamilton, from SO F. Capt by 
purch. vice Hom, African Col. Corps 

21 Oct. 

Ceylon R. Lieut MaiCOlm, Capt vice Dunne, 
Aaiail 4 May 

2d Lieut Mylius, IstLicut. vice Smith, 
dead ** 

W. GarsUn, Sd Lieut 28 Oct. 

sa Lieut Warburtoo, Ist Lieut vice 
Maloohn, prom. H Nov. 

Fronds Norris Toole, Sd Lieut vice 
Warburtun, do. 

Afr, C. C. George Anthony Knott Paymait. 

24 Opt. 

Cant Roes, ftom S W. I. R. Capt vice 
Imnald, ret 21 do. 

Quart Mast Se^. Brown, of late W.l. R. 
Quart Mast vice Mahon, dead 

28 do. 

Unattached, 

C'apt. Pox, from 9.) F. MaJ. of Infantry, by purch. 
vice Bt Lieut Col. Long, ret 6 Nov. 1821. 

...iH... Chichester, from 2 Life Ods. Major of Inf. 
by purch. vice Bt Lieut CoL Dunemure, ret 

do. 

Lieut. Hon. W. T. Graves, from Cohlst Ods. 
Capt by purch. vice Bt Midoi Dalsel, ret 

do. 

— ■ — Beauclerk, from 90 F. Capt. by purdi. vice 
Payne, ret. 29 do. 

Oarrisonf, 

Lieut 5^hartjt, h.p. Nova Scotia Fcnoibles, Town 
Ad], of Cape Breton, vice Weeks, dead 

2.5 June 1891. 


Orc^itanrd Department.^Royal Engineers, 

Copt Oldfleld, from h. p. Copt vice Bt. Maipr 
Kilvlngtnn, h. \t. 30 Sept 1824. 

2d Capt Melhuish, fhrni h. p. Sd Capt vice Mac- 
domdd, ret. 28 do. 

llos^tal Staff. 

Surg. MaJ. Nixon, of Gren. Gds. to have the Rank 
of In8i>eGtorof Hosp. without any additional 
Pay 10 Nov. 1824. 

Assist Surg. Hunter, from h. p. 2 Gair. Bn. As¬ 
sist. Surg. vice Hosp. Assist Ewing, 21 F. 

8 Sept 

yf. Thomson, Hosp. Assist vice Oeddes, dead 

12 Oct 

Chaplains' Department. 

Rev. H. J. Hatchman, A.B. Chapidn to thn For¬ 
ces, v]ce R» O. CurtcMS, h. p. 11 Oct 1824. 

Exf^ionges. 

^Mi^or Lockyer, fVom 19 F. with MaJ. Lenn, .57 F. 
C'apt Forster, from 7^ F. with Capt Lord Church¬ 
ill, h. p. 8.4 P. 

Lieut Harrison, from 53 F. with Lieut Adams, 
Cape Corps. 

Paymast BOuraen. flrom 2 F. with Paymast Darby, 
h.p.21Dr. 

Quart Mast Griffith, {tom 1 F. with Lirut Mac- 
kay, b. p. 42 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut CpI- Westenra, 8 Dr> 

— — Nixon, 1 F. 

—Dickens, 34 P. 

>■■■ - Price, .40 P. 

■ ■■ Ijong, Royal Marines. 

- Dunsmure, do. 

MAfor nalaell, Ro^ Marines. 

Capt Jenkins, HI F. 

>— ■ ■ Donald, R. Afr. Col. Corps. 
Lieut Willct, 14 Dr. 

■ — — Wigram, Oren. Cda. 

■ Lyttletc^73 P. 

Hoap. Assist J. *rbornton 

I ■C.Pargetcr. 

Removed hy Sentence of a General Court 
Martial^ Held at Gihraitar Bih July 1824. 
Ensign snd AdJ. Coward, 91 F. 


Discharged by Sentence of the same Court 

MartxaL 

Lieut White, 04 F. 

Ki/letl and fVmtvded in i/if Ej-prdition undrr the 
Command of Brigudier General Str Arvhihaid 
Camp^Ut A.C.B. Liru/mant-Co/ottcl(>/'//fi:38/A 
JUghitetit, agoinst the Dominions of the Kfng 
of Avttt betu'centhe lOth May awl 16/A June 
1824. 

Between the ICth and 31 st May. 

Killed. 

Lieut Howard. 15 P. 

-Kerr, 58 F. 

W’oundcd. 

MaJ. Cliambcrs, 41 F« severely but not dangerously. 
Lieut Miclicll, 58 F. right leg pmputalcd, and 
left leg severely wounded. 

Lieut O’Haliaran, 38 F. left 1^ apiputated. 

Between the Ist and 16th June. 
Wounded. 

I.ieut Petry, 13 F. slightly. 

-Crimes, 38 F. Mightly. 

Jn the Reduction of the Isktnd of Cheilubs, 18ih 

Miiy 1824. 

Wounded. 

Brevet Major Tliomhin, 13 F, slightly. 
Ensign Kershaw, do. do. 

Deaths. 


Lieut Gen. .TenflVeson, of late 4 Gar. Dn. 

- - ■ Deabrisay, late of Royal Art Teign- 

mouth, Devonshire, March 1IS3. 

M^j. Gen. T. Carey, Igto of 5 F. Gds. London 

9 Nov. 1824. 

Cdlonel W. Marlay, Dep. Quart Mast. Gen. at 
MndraH g May 

Lieut Col. Warren, 47 F. East Indies. 

— — — Wnght, 90 F. Ceptoinnia 19 Sept 
Major Hart, fa. p. Glengarry Fencibtes .40 July 
Capt Smith, 11 Dr. Pmlibrat, near Barully, Ben- 
g»l ^ 4 May 

Perry, o 8 F. Fort-William, Bengal 11 April 

— — Coote, Wall.'dahbad, hladras 23 Mav 

-Shcehy, 89 P. 

■ Sir J. A. OiiCird, Bt h. p. 21 Dr. 

28 Aug. 1825. 

— Bayly, do. 1 824. 

--Sidaway, h. p. Wagg. Train 11 Jan. 

-Rice, h. p. .*>3 F. 6 June 1823. 

—— Tathwcll, h. p. lodqi. 

-Cooke, do. 26 April 1821 

—— Hall, South Lmcohi Mil. 17 Oct 

Lieut Carroll, 4 Dr. London 17 No\. 

-—• Howard, 13 F. killed in action with 

Burmese May 

-(iauM, .44 F, Madras 5 Juno 

— Cartwright, Royal Afric. CoL Corps, t:apc 

Coast 2 t) Aug. 

-Mackenaie, do. do. 27 May 

-Brown, of late Invalids, Windsor 7 Nov. 

-■ Bailey, of late 4 Vet Bn. 

■ Chittie do. do* 

— Smith, h. p. Wagg. Train, Oritford, near 

halubury 18 .Sept. 

-Hutchinarm, h. p. Gddst Gds. 21 Juno 

Taggart h* p. GO F« drowned Sept. 

Grant h. p. 97 P. 17 do, 

M'Tavish, h. p. 3 W. I. R. Greenock 

6 July 

Fraser, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 7 pcb. 

— M*Lpod, h. p. Dunlop's Corps, Rasay, In¬ 
verness sh]re 3 Oct 1823. 

Fellows, h. p. 1 Line Germ. Lee. 

irApril 1824. 
Biermann, h. p. Brunswick Infiuitry. 
Ensign i'uming, 46 F, Madras May 

irniaeke. Royal African CoL Corps 
"■ — Lock, h. p. GO F. Jounah, Mominahad, 
East Indies I 6 May 

— Gaynor, h. p. 112 F. 

>' Chlsholin, n. p. Royal Af. Coipa, Cape 
Coa^t ' I JuW 

Chaplain Raddish, h. p. 132 F. 12 do. 

Paymwt Coward, h. p. •J Dr. Taibolton, naar 
Kilmarnock 30 Sept. 
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Thermometer. 


four o'clock afleV' 
taken by the Register 


1624. 


r^ov..i ^ 

"I 

n 

H 

«{ 

10 \ 

u 

15^ 

U\ 


15 


I 


Tber, 


M.36I 
A. 44 
M.35 
A. 44 
M.3S 
A.31> 
M.27I 
A. .74 
M.S4 
A* o4 
M.54 
A. 35 
M.Sii 
A. .Sir 
M.4U 
44 
M.HU 
A. 4U 
M..51 
A.4S 
M.36 
A. 43 
II..13 
A. iiK 
M.32 
A. 4.5 
M.36 
A. 44 
M,27 
\.3i 


Baro. 


j Attach* 
Ther. 


29*368, 


M.li1 


.568!A. 43 / 
2&.9!>9'M*44\ 

.996 A. 45/ 
29.22.> M.43 I 

.I9d A.4 o/ 
.240 M.39 \ 
..122;A.3b/ 
.3.55iM.3H 
*373 A, 3H 
.682 M .37 

.202 A. 3}> 
.325 M.13 
.215 A. 47 j 
.176 M-451 
.292 A. 43 


Oble. 

I 

jsw. 

■ <«• ti} V j 

»435 M.4fi\‘Qw 
.2114 A.4U|*^"‘ 
.173 M.4.'j • 


Wind.; Weather. 


NW. 

NW. 

sw. 

sw. 

NW. 

!nw. 


'1*4.3 \' c\v 
.2.91 A. 15/,“^''* 
..321 M.45 t 'uvit 
. 42.7 A. 42/r^‘ 
*361 31*42 I *iW 
.680 40 I. 

I .315,31,44 I iwuc 
2aHfi.SiA. 44 f I 
.862,M..‘>01'en.. 
39<124{a. 48/, 

.4fi8 M.48\ cu’ 
.49!llA. 45/r'^' 


Mom. snow, 
dull day. 
Dull, With 
idioweis rain 
bull, cold, 
with hail. 
Fair, suusli. 
but cold. 
Mum* frost 
day Bunshi 
Fmst, duU 
nun night. 
Korn, fair, 
ram aftem. 
bay dull, 
Irain night. 
Rain inimC 
of day. 

Morn, dull, 
day rain. 

Fair Kuiuh. 
aftem. 
Showers hiul 
and snow. 
Rain dt alectl 
Fair, but 
very cold. 
Fair, with 
Runah. 


1H84. 


Nov.ie^ 

JR 

19 

20 


22 
23 
241 
2.51 


Ther. 


Boro* 


H.28 
A. 37 
M.41 

A. M 

MJS’i 
A. 38 
!M.32l 
IA.42 
;M.3l 

Ia. ,38 

oj ( iM..V 

M.35 
A. .39 
.M..35 
A. 42 

A.42 
M.35 
A. 40 


Attach. 

I'her. 


iWMnd. Weatirer. 


129.4721^48 
, .402 A. 39 
|28*770:M.5i 
, .823iA.50 
29*812 M.l> 
.28.5 i A. 44 
.2«9;M..5o\ 
.289 A .47 / 
!28.3(i2M.40\ 
.9:)9 A* 41 / 
.935 M. 44 ^ 
.999lA. 4 ) 


28 

29 

Jb 


M-29 
'A. .34 


M.29 
A* .33 
M..36 
A. 44 
M.26) 
A.32 



Day showei 
lUafl k sleet. 

Ditto. 

Fom. siihsh. 
I'aftern. dull, 
[day fair diilL 
night snow. 
Day ftoBt. 
rain night* 
Dull, with 
rain* 

bay sleet 
and ram. 

Ditto. 

Rain most 
Of day. 

Day fair, 
even. ould. 
Dull morn, 
flay Mnsh. 
Very dull 
Mom* iiiow, 
day h. rain. 
Fair, but 
dulU 

bay frost. 
Snow night 


Average of ram 4.'J«30 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Prom the middle till the’end of Kovember, rains and loud wiiida were Arequtnt, 
The depth of ram, in little more than two weeks, amounted to something friorethan 
three inches. The mean temperature for that period was 39** Fahrenheit. December 
commenced with frost, which continued, with occasional sprinklings of snow*, till the 
llthy the mean temperature for these ten days being 32**; lowest range, on the 
4tb, was 20^ Since the 11th, the tcmjjerature has become more elevated; the inor« 
cury, at ten this forenoon, stands at 5U^ in the shade. Vegetation has made little !>■ v 
greas since our last. Turnips have gained nothing, and a considerable breadth has 
already been cleared for the feeding-byre. There has been no wheat sown einre our 
last Fallow wheat looks foesh,—late sown, after pease, comes forward slowly. Plow* 
ing was completely at a stand since the beginning of the present mopth. Plewi are 
now at work, and ’^nter plowing is^ for the most i»rt, about over; it is yet too early 
to commence plow'lng seed furrow. About the middle of November, it was evident 
that the ports would remain shut for barley, and the price of that species of grain 
immediately rose from Ss. to 4s. per boll. Wheat has fluctuated but little since our 
last: good samples*(and there is little bad this season) bring from 30a. to SSs. per boll 1 
barley nearly the same. Oats, notwithstanding the importation, continue to look up in 
]Kice ; good samples Iwing from 19s. to 20a. 6d. per boU. Potatoes sell briskly at lls* 
per weighed boll, of 32 stones Dutch weight. 

Fat cattle are in request, and bring fh>m 7 b. fld. to 8s per stone, sinking offU | lean 
stock are less in demand at this seaaoni and bring about 6s. per stone. Sheep have 
sold well for some months past, and are noW likely to bring remunerathig prieas t 
they have been for some years past a losing concern* The late Boat, which was ac« 
componied with deep snow on high hills, has brought down the slieep to iheb winter 
pasture. 

Perth^ire^ December 13, 1824. 



70 * kegiiter.—Matveis. 

COBN MARKETS. 

BdirJmrgh* 



When. 

Barley. 

Oati. 

Pena 

Quar. 

PotAt;.| 

p.peck 

1894. 

Oatmeal. 

BA 

Bli. 

P.Meal 

IBIff 

BU. 

Prtoei. 

Av.pr. 

Bla. 

Peck. 

Peck. 



•.d. 1.8. 

t. d. 

•.d, t.d. 

ad. ad. 

ad. ad. 

d. 

d. 



a 

d. 


a d. 

Not. 17 

105f 

95 0 386 

30 9 

95 0 99 0 

15 0 900 

160900 

9 

8 

Nov. 16 

576 

1 

8 

109 

1 1 

S4 

858 

95 0 840 

81 5 

98 0 886 

160906 

170 906 

9 

8 

93 

603 

1 

3 

R4 

1 1 

Dee. 2 

1094 

3»0360 

88 4 

80O346 

270916 

190 910 

9 

8 

80 

471 

1 

4 

83 

1 S 

8 

1038 

970 860 

89 1 

98 0 830 

160300 

160190 

91 

8 

Dec. 7 

670 

1 

4 

84 

1 9 


Glasgow. 


1894. 

Wheat, 940 Iba 

Oats. 

964 Iba 

Barley, 390 Iba 

BnaAPsa Oatmeal 

Flour, 

Dantiia 

For. red. 

British. 

Irish. 

British. 

English. 

Soots. 

StirkMeea 

140 Iba 

28Ulbs. 

Nov. 18 

98 

Dec. f 

ad.ad. 

" - 

ad.ad. 

a d. ad. 

28 0 830 
300.^5 0 
310860 
810860 

ad. ad. 

160 176 
170 919 
190 986 
190 986 

ad. ad. 

ad. a d. 

ad.ad. 

30 0 330 
340 860 
84 6 860 
346860 

ad. a d. 
186 950 
186 240 
300 950 
900 950 

ad.ad. 

150188 

150188 

188200 

186900 

8. a 

50 .51 
.50 51 

59 58 
54 55 


Haddington, 

Dalkeith, 

1894. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Data 

m 

Pease. 

Beana 

1894. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolla 

Prlcea 

Av. pr. 

Per BoU. 

Pr. Peck 

Nov. 19 

Dec. 8 
10 

1003 

668 

787 

616 

ad. ad. 

94 0 89 0 
91 0 83 0 
96 0 83 6 

95 6 33 0 

a d. 
98 10 
80 8 
80 3 
30 10 

a d. a d. 

93 0 996 

94 0 820 
940820 
940300 

ad.act 

14 0 900 
150910 
1.50 910 

15 0 900 

a ad. 

15 190 

16 900 

15 190 

16 20 0 

ad* ad. 
150190 
16 0 300 
16 0 900 
160200 

Nov. 15 
99 
99 

Dec. 6 

ad. ad. 
256 163 

16 0 16 6 
16 6 18 0 
166 180 

a d. 

1 n 

1 H 

1 94 

1 S 


London* 


1894. 

Wheat, 
per. qr. 

Rya 

Barley. 

1 Oata 

Beana 

Pease. 

Flour,280 lb. 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

FdAPol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

2d. 


a a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

a 

8. a 

a 8. 

d. d. 

Nov. 15 

59 76 

39 

36 

31 

47 

90 


23 

31 

42 

50 

33 

42 

50 57 

40 

sa 

60 65 

.50 60 

9 10 

99 

59 78 

» 

37 

35 

53 

99 

99 

25 

33 

42 

52 

33 

4.5 

59 69 

49 

44 

60 65 

50 60 

9 10 

99 

54 78 

84 

88 

35 

59 

93 

99 

95 

34 

49 

54 

83 

45 

60 65 

40 

42 

60 65 

50 60 

9 10 

Dec. 6 

59 74 

88 

40 

35 

59 

92 

99 

95 

34 

49 

54 

33 

45 

64 67 

38 

40 

60 65 

50 60 

9 10 


Liverpool, 


1894. 

Wheat 

701b. 

Data 

4511a 

Barley. 

6011a 

Rye. 

perqr. 

Beans, 

perqr. 

Pease, 
per qr. 

Flour. 

Oatm. 940 lb. 

Eng. 

9401b. 

Irish. 

Axner. 

1961b. 

Engl. 

Scota 

Nov. 15 

99 

99 

Dtta 6 

ad. ad. 
4 6 10 0 
4 9 10 6 
4 6 10 8 
4 6 10 6 

ad. ad. 
9d> 3 4 
9 6 8 8 
9 6 4 0 
96 4 0 

ad. a d. 

4 9 6 3 
50 7 0 

5 4 7 0 
5 4 7 0 

a a 

35 38 
85 88 
85 88 
85 88 

a a 
49 48 
46 51 

46 53 
46 53 

a a 

35 59 
35 58 
35 55 
35 56 

a a 

45 68 
48 56 
48 56 
48 56 

a a 

44 51 
46 58 
46 58 
46 53 

a a 

18 93 
IS 95 
18 95 
18 95 

a a 

98 82 
89 35 
^ 36 
38 36 

a a 

30 84 
30 34 
50 84 


England ^ Wales, 


1694. 

Wht 

Rya 

Barley 

Oata 

Beana 

Peasa 

Oatsi. 

1 

a d. 
688 
65 1 
65 8 
649 
'. 

a d. 
34 If) 
87 10 
n 6 
38 8 

a d. 
89 9 
87 7 
85 10 
39 10 

a d. 
91 1 
91 11 
99 5 
99 B 

a d. 
49 7 
41 5 
41 6 
49 0 


a d. 


































































































































































1824*2 of Exchange, d^c^’^BankrupU* ^85 

Courne of Exchange^ London, Dec^ 10.——-AaMiterdam, 12 1 8. Diito at aight, 
11 ; 19- Rotterdam, 18 : 3. Antwerp, 18 % S. Hamburgh, 37 : 0. Altona, 37 1 1« 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 15. Bourdeaux, 85 : 45. Prankfort*on-the.Muine, 1514. 
Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 354* Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 484* Genoa, 444* Lisbon, 5t. 
Oporto, 514* Rio Janeiro, 48. Dublin, 94—*Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Pricet of Bullion^ ^ oz.—Foreign Gold in bars, £.3ul7u9.—New Dollars, 
4s. II 104d.—Silver in bars, standard, Ss.nOld. 

PrcmiHfM of In$urance at Guernsey or Jersey, 1 Os. 6d—Cork, or DuIk 

lin, 10s* 6d* a .18b. 6d.—Belfast, 10s. 6d. a 12s. 6d.—llambro*, Ts. 6d. a 10s. 6d.— 
Madeira, 20s—Jamaica, SOs—Home 408. a 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 00 00. 


Weekly Pricet of the Puhlic Fundt^from Novemher 17, to Decemher 8, 1824. 


■ 

Nov. 17. 

Nov. 24, 

Dec. I. 

Dec. fl* 

Bank Stock. 

2314 

232 

2304 


3 ^ cent, r^uced. 

954 

95 

94} 

94 

3 V cent, consols. 

951 

95} 

95 


34 V' cent. do..... 

103i 

101} 

1001 

— 

4 V cent, do... 

108i 

— 

— 

1014 

Ditto New do. 


1064 

108} 

— 

India Stock. 


— 

2874 

..... 

■ *■ Bonds.. 

98 

98 

99 

97 

Exchequer bills,. 

58 

55 

56 

53 

Consols for accounL.. 

96J 

95} 

954 

OSJ 

French 5 ^ cents. 

102fr.25c. 

101fr.50c. 

101fr.25c. 

10irr.75c. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced lietween the 2(Hli of 
Oct. and the 20th of Nov. 1824: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abrshams. L. of Maniell-street, GoodmanVAelda, 
merchant 

Allison, J. Church-itrect, Camberwell, coach. 
ma<iter 

Badcock, J. St. John's-street* bootmaker 
Daker, C. lUtclifT-highway, grocer 
Banks, R. Haddington, Mary>le-bone, tailor 
Harness, T. and H. Wentworth, New Corn Ex* 
chimge, Mark-lane, millers 
Beech, J. Newcastle-under* Lyne, currier 
Bennett, Blondford Forunt, Donet, wine-mer* 
chant 

Biggs, G. Bradford, Wilts, clothier 
Biggs, H. Dlandford Forum, Dorset, meroer 
Birt, G. Pickeit-street, teaJsalw. 

Boswell, F. & Strand, shopkeeper. 

Brook, J. late of Chopnards in Wooldall, Kirk* 
burton, York, dothier. 

Browne, J. H, Clapham, linenJraper 
Brown, J. Ro^daie, Lancaster, innholder 
Buncombe, R. MUe-end New-town, coal and 
potato dealer 

Byers. K. Prinoe’s-strest, Soho, whalebone mer¬ 
chant 

Capon, G, Oxford-street, uphedsteTer 
Chanceller, D. jun. Stowe Upland, Suffolk, malt* 
ittf. 

Chant, J. B. Someiton, Somerset, grocer 
Clark, W. Speldhurst-strcei, Burton*crc8ocDt,ooal* 
merchant and lath-render 
Clark, W. KljagsUm-upon-HuII, seedsman and 
coal-merchiuit 

Cooke, J. BrutoU brlghtnnldi 
Cooper, F. East Derham, Norfolk, grocer 
Crsiig, j. Austinfrian-pastage, merdrant 
Crooee, J. Cheltenham, toltow-chandler 
Ihuinc^, J. of Coeley Mills Uley, Oloueester* 
shire, woollen manufacturer 
Dawes, J. Oxford-street, onnge-merduuit 
Douglas. J. BlsdLburu, boo k se l l er 
Diing, T. Bristol, brewer 
Oronr, R. and O. Thompeou, both lito of New 
rtwk e t r eet, Southwark, but bow of Luke- 
street. Fimbury-sduare, and Tumham-fieen, 
teewets 


Bade, C. Stoumnarket, SuS>lk, gruiwr 
Ellis, A. Hackney, carpenter 
Fargues, F. P. Berwick-strect, Soho, printer 
Fauntlerov, II. Berner's stroct, lianher. 

Foxton, K. Norton Grange, Durham, nmimon 
brewer 

France, T. Paddington, tlmbcr-meivhant 
Francis, R. Welldose-Bi|usrc, hatmaker 
Gardner, C. Mile-end niad, merchant 
Gibson, J. Cambridge, dealer 
Greening, W. Ilampstead, carpenter 
Guyer, J. Woolwich, Udlor 
Hassall, W. Newoate-street, hatter 
Haddon, T. South Burton mews, Berkeley-square* 
stable-keeper 

Hickson, M. Manchester, tailor 
Hide, R. High street, Bloomsbury, bedstead* 
maker 

Hill, W. Greenfield, Flint, paiwr-manufactuter 
HIppem, W. EarlscourL nwsbury, York, mer* 
chant 

Hodgson, J. late of Bath, auctioneer 
Holman. J. New Mills, Glossop, victualler 
Hoskli^ II. Mandioster, meroiant 
Hunt, T. Ileatcm Norris, Lancashire, wid Stoirii-- 
port, t'h^ire, ootton-eplnner 
Huntinnkm. J. Sklimer-street. jeweller 
Hyatt, W. Donetetreet, Manchesler-squart, up* 
holsteier 

Ingham, J. Aklgate, wooUeimSniper 
Jackson, 6. O. Loughborough, LalflestanliirB, 
oom-merohant 

Johnson, P. Woolwich, Unen-draaer 
Johnstoue, T. O. Great Quasn-sbect UaaolnV 
inn fliiWt rinalrf In mmiiT 
King, T. Cran^ Northumharland, dilpowner 
Ltt, P. C. and W. Ballard, Hammenmllh. tioen* 
draper 

Levy, H. Rathbone-plaoe, glass-dealer 
Leei^ J. Bristol, merdiant 
Uoyd, F. Great Surrey-street, BUckflrlats-mad, 
maltfactor 

MaenlUie, J. UverpooL merchant 
Mwaft, W. Great Wild-street, Unoolub-iim- 
fiMds, baker 
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Register, — Bankrupts, — Births, — Marriages, [^Dec. 


IfamMl# T. BvinghslUtreet. BlufewttU<aal]« fac¬ 
tor 

Manbf W.* J. H. Stiaoeyt H. Fauntlaoj, and 
O. E. Graham. Bemer’iHitre^ baoken 
MatshaU* W. Stetmeyi builder 
Matthewa* T. and W. Binghain« Kingiton-upon- 
Hullr drapers 
May* N. Stepn^* builder 
Ncrerd* W. Bmmwicfc-street* Hackney-Toad* 
baker 

Oldfletd* J, Weatholm* Sotne ra et* tanner 
Oldham. J. Bristol, woollen-draper 
Oliver. T. Park-place. Regent’s-park* stage-master 
Parker. C. Bristol, tailor 
Pllkington. W. G. Ilford, victualler 
Prastoo. W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne* broker 
Rackham, J. .Strand, bookseller 
Radclyflb, E. High Holbom, carver and gilder 
Ryall* W. and T. Upper Berkeley-street West* 
atone masons 

Sanders. W. Wood-street. Cheapside. ribbon ma¬ 
nufacturer 

Seagrim. J. jun. Wilton* Wilts* carpet manufac¬ 
turer 

5?ell, J. George-strcct, Tower-hill, cheesemonger 
S^therd. W. Sloane-terrnce. Chelsea, plumber 
Simpson. N. Shelton, Stafford, manufacturer of 
earthenware 


Soloman, M. Great Preacott-atraet. baidwareman 
Sparks. J, M. Mount-place* Whitechapel* rocr- 
fiiant 

Spencer. J. M. chipping Wycombe, Bucks* coach- 
master 

Starling, T. Islington, bookseller 
Stevens, W. H. Islington, dealer in earthenware 
Stewart, D. and W. M'Adam* Trowbridge* tea- 
dealers 

Strachan* A* Liverpool, master-mariner 
Stunts, G. Brighton, carpenter 
Spring* C. jun. Sheffield* dealer 
Tibbcrt* R. Stepney, cheesemonger 
7*iGkner* J. lateof Fitcham, Surrey* and of Brigh¬ 
ton* Sussex, now of Padnel-comet* Essex* 
horse-dealer 

Valle, W. Newington-causpway. draper 
Vincent* J. Trowbridge* Wilts* clothier 
Warden* J. of New Sarum. Wilts, money-scrivener 
Watson. O. Lancaster, innkeeper * 

Wignall. C. Liverpool, turpentine-dealer 
Winkles, R. sen. and K. W. Winkles, jun., Isling¬ 
ton. coal-merchants 
Wood, T. Birehin-lane, merchant 
Woolley, H. sen. of Winster* Derbyshire, grocer 
and draper 

WrootB, R- and Joseph Adkins. Great Titchfield- 
street* iinen-drapers. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Baxetiuptcies and Divtdexds, announced 
November 1824; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Altken, John, grocer and spirit-dealer in Hawick 
Gregg, .lames, writer, builder, printer, and pub¬ 
lisher in Kilmarnock 
Hardie, James, grocer in Kirkaldy 
Mitchell, J. ie A. merchants in KilmarrHick 
Swinton. Henry, merchant and ship-owner in 
Grangonoudi. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Clark, Roliert. A Adam cattle-dealers in White- 
side } liy R Kemp, writei in Dumfries. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Codirane, Archibald, merchant in fisher-row, 
by D. Paterson, accountant in Edinburgh 
Elliot, Jnmes* late merchant in Hawick;by R 
Anderson, writer there 

Forrester & Buchanan, wood merchants in Glas 
gow; by H. Paul, accountant there 
Gow, James, junior, merchant^tailor in Glasgow 
Thomas Christie, writer there 
llenniker, J. L. merch;uits in Glasgow; by II 
Paul, accountant there 

Sinclair, Wilham. merchant in I.erwU-k; by Jame 
Ogilvy, mcndiant there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

18S4. June 5, At Singapore, Mrs D. Napier, a 
son, 

Aug. At Malvern. Rarbadoes, the Lady of 
Harhmime G. Straghan, Esq, M.D.. a son. 

Oct9l. AtLogieElphinstone* Mrs Dairymple 
^Uom Elphinstone* a daughter. 

9S. At Revack, Strathspey, the Lady of Capt. 
James Gordon, a son. 

93, AtlMnkie House, the Lady of.Sir John Hope 
of CraighaU, Bart, a son. 

— At Cultmalundle, the Lady of Lieut Col. 
Cunningham, of the Bombay anny* a daughter. 

S8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr SiMKfera, a son. 

— At St Andrew’s, the Lady of Provost Alex¬ 
ander, a SOD. 

Nov. 2, In Stanhope-Street Mayfelr, London, 
the Lady of the Right Hon. Robert Peel, a son. 

—At Rirknay House, the Lady of Robnt Inglis* 
Esq. of Kirkmay, a daughter. 

4. At his house in Charlotte-Square, Edinburgh, 
the Lady of Humias Maitland* Esq. younger of 
Dundrennan. a daimhter. 

7. At Tayfleld, Mrs Beny, • son. 

a. At IH, IlHl-Street* Edmbuigh* Mn Dr Galrd- 
ner* a son. 

— In Prince*s-Street* Edinburgh* the Hon. Mn 
SimdMr of UlhrtBr* a son. 

9, At Yester* the Mandiloiicisi of Tweeddale* a 
son. 

11. At llnllnile, Roxbuigbahire^ the Lady of 
William Flldcr* Esq. D^o^l^Connwuary-GeDera], 
a son. 

At Jersey* the Lady of Mid<i^ royal 

engineers, a ds^hfer. , ■* 

— At No. 7, iMllmiiktfrcacient Edinlwirgh.Mn 
James Balfour* a son. . 


Nov. 13. At Ennis, Ireland* Mrs Farquharsoii* 
25th regiment, a daughter. 

14. At rhntham, ihe f^y of Lieut Colonel 
Pasley, of the royal engineers, a son. 

— At Woolwich, the I^y of ('apt. 11. \7. Gor¬ 
don* of the royal artillery, a son. 

17- At Parknill, the L^y of Robert Warden, 
Esq. of Parkhill, a son. 

— At Briehton-Plni'c, Portobello, the Ijidy of 
Major Davidson, a son. 

20 . At Farme. llie Lady of Hugh Mossm&n, Esq. 
younger of Auchtyfardle, a doubter. 

~ At Glasgow. Mrs Thomas Hunter* Hope- 
Street, of twm daughters. 

21. AtMaxpofile* Mrs Scott, younger of Rae¬ 
burn* a daughter. 

— At Tunbridge Weils, the Hon. Mrs Stuart 
Mackentie of Seaforth, a son. 

S3. At Hythe, the Right Hon. Lady Greenock* 
n son and heir. 

24, At Weens House, Roxburghshire* Mrs 
rU>ghom of Weens, a daughter. 

SR. At 20, Windsor-Street, the Lady of Capt. 
DcaiK. R.N. a ran* 

Lately, At Naim Grove, the Lady of Crdoncl 
Anderson, Knight of the Tow'er and Sword, and 
Companion of the Bath* a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1824. June 2. AtCulcuttn, Captain Joseph Or¬ 
chard, of the Hon. Company's Ist Eoropm ra¬ 
iment, to Miu Maria Douglas, niece of Ueut. CoL 
ohn I..ewii Stuart. 

Oct- S3. At BanflT, Mr Alex. Crotnar* roerdiaDt, 
Aberdeen, to Jane Inglis, youngest daughter of 
George Forbes, Esq. Bwiir, 

VO, At .Vston Rowand* Oxrn, the Hon. WnHam 









Rcffiaien^Murnages^ — Deaths. 


Tftf 


Rodney* to Elist Ann • youngest daughter of the 
Ute Thonutf Brown, Riq. 

UcL m. At Kirkiaicliael House, Argyleahire, 
George Cole, Esq. men^ant, Glo^ow, to Ann 
Campbell, daughter, of the Ute Humphrey Col* 
quhoun, Esq. nien'hant, Glasgow. 

Nov. 1. At Kiikoudbright, C^t. Roxburgh, of 
the late Glengarry tight infantry, to MUs £^ph^ 
mia Melville, daughter <if Alex. Melville^ Esrp of 
llarquhar. 

— At (Uirmbelton, Mr J. Rom, iun. merdtet, 
Glasgow, tu .Ann, eldext daughter of Angus M*^l, 
Esq. of PrcKiiect, Montego My, Jamaica. 

— Da\i(l bmait, Etuq. Inch Grundle, to Julia 
Richardson, eldest dau^ter of Wm. llichardHon, 
of hU Majesty's customs, Leith. 

3. At Kdinouigh, James Glen, Esq. distiller. 
Mains, LinUtltgow, to Mira Ann Heiiot, daughter 
of the late Mr Gorge lleriot. 

» At GiMford, Copt. Wildman, of the 7th Hus¬ 
sars, to Lad/ Margaret Cliarteris, daughter of the 
Earl at WMnyra and March. 

At Hartsliead Church, Yorkshire, Charles 
John Brandling, E^. of the UKh iloyal Hussars, 
to Henrietta, ynuiMcsl daughter of Sir George Ar- 
mytage, Bart of Kirklecs, in the sanu* county. 

— At the English (Jhapel at Lusaniie, in awit- 
sserland, Thomas Mctlwin. Esq. of the latcSdth 
l.ight Dragoons, to Anne llennetta. Countess de 
btemford. 

.1. At Lint Home, Goo. Kinncar, Esq. banker, 
in Edinburgh, to Ennhemia, daughter of KoberC 
Watson, Esq. banker in Glasgow. 

10. At Edinburgh, James llay. Esq. of Belton, 
Captain Royal Navy, to Mi&s .Stewart of Physgdl. 

At Auchtertyre, in the county of Forfar, Jas. 
Anderson, Esn. Cupar Grange, to Jessie, only 
daughter of William Watson, Esq. Auchtertyic. 

At the Protestant < hurch at l.upanne, in 
Switaeriand, Caitf. Wynne Uainl, son of Robert 
Ikdrd, Esq. of Newbyth, and iieiiliew of General 
Sir David Baird, Bart Ac. Ac. to Mira Maiielinc 
Susan I'erjat. daughter of Henry C!erjaL Bsii. 

15. At (jeoTge .street, Edinburgh, Uia flight 
Hon. the Karl of Glasgow to Miss JttHa Sinclair, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John .Slndalr, Bart. 

hi. At Arbroath, James GooilaN, Esu. Provost, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of Bathe David CargilL 

— At Invernera, Donald MacQueen, Esq. of 
t'orrybrouffh. Captain in the MafUas Cavalry, to 
Margaret, daughter of Jas. Grant, Esq. ofHught. 

— At Edinburgh, John Taylor. bM|. attorney 
in F.xcliequer, to Dorothea Juoitli, fourth daiigb- 
tor of the late Lieut. Col. Lewis Hay, of the royal 
engineers. 

in. At Greenock, Quintin D. Ninian, Esq. Rier- 
chrat, to Klixabetti, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
John Muir, writer. 

17* At York, George (^holmlcy. Esq. of How- 
sham, to Hannah, daughter or John Robinson 
Foulis, Esq. of Huckton, in thecfiunty of York. 

18. Alexander Macduff, late of the luoth foot, 
to Mrs Macdonald, widow of John Macdonald, 
Esq. at Plantation Kintyre, Berbiop. 

— .%t Edinburgh. Edward Platt, Esq. to Mira 
Sibclla Morrisou, second daughter of George Dun¬ 
can* E*q - 

19. Wm. Home, Esq. bafrack-master of Newry, 
to Hopewell, daughter of Isaac Will. Olcnny, Esq. 
Immediately after the eeramony, the happy brk^ 

6 room was presented with a su)ietb gout snuff- 
ox by the odleerN of his late regiment (the HHth 
or Royal County Down,) in token of the.high es- 
tlmatUm in whic^ they mve held him. as a soldier 
and a gentleman, nearly twenty years that he has 
•erveff In that distinguichcd coriw. 

33. At Greenock, James .Stevenson, Esq. mer- 
efiant, Glasgow, to Jane Stewart, daughter of tito 
late Alexander Stianon. Esq. niiTchant, OrceiMiek. 

— At Greenbank, John Greigi Esq. niMufae- 
turer, Glasgow, to Isabella, seoemd daughter of 
Thomas Baird, Esq. of Greenbank, and present 
Provost of Potloekshaws. 

33. At Musselburgh, C'apt. Wm. Walker. 
regiment of fooL to insA Catherine, dtiest daugh¬ 
ter of the late G. C. fMilvIc, Esq. 

S4, At Haddington, Alexander Fyfe, surgeon. 
St Patrick Square. Edinburgh, to Ann. aepond 
daughter of tlie late Mr Anilrew Matthew, Hod- 

Irately. At West firinsteail Park, S usiex, Ga¬ 
briel Snaw, F.sq. to the Hon. Prances Erskinc, 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Bnkiae. 


DEATHS* 

183*1. April 9. At Mr Hall Jop, an Jon 

the 37th of same month, at same place, Mr Wm, 
bibbald Jop, both sons of the late Mr Mr RobMl 
Joif, menmant, l^th. 

May 30. At .Assam, of the cholera morbus* 
while in command of the troops lielonging to the 
East India Company sent to that country, i'dkme) 
Geoige M^Morine. 

23. At Kandy, of a fever caught on an ofllcilal 
tour in the Seven Kories, the itnn. dir Jtrfui D'- 
Oiy, Bart, a member of Ms Majeaty's Council In 
Ceylon, a RcudeiU, Mid kHnt i'onimiasltNier of 
Government in the Kandyan Provtuces, 

June i. At the Cape-or4iciod-Ha|»e, where he 
had gone tor the recovery of his healtii, Captain 
'I'hoinas Macknisie, only son of the late DonaM 
MockenKie* E$(|. of ilaruleld, 

2 ti. At Salem, near Madras, Robt. John lltinter. 
Esq. son of the late Sir Jnlin lluntOT, Consul 
General in Sixun; and at the same plane, wi the 
3d July, Mrs Hunter. 

July 33. .At St Croix, In the eighty-third year of 
his age, John Gordon, Esq.of ('one Valley. 

Sept 1. At Kingsron, Jamaica, Mi John M*- 
Feat, son of Mr Walter M'Kcat, of Glasgow. 

-• In Dublin County. North Carolina, ( \merioa,> 
Mr Jacob Matthews, aged IcM years. i;nill a few 
montos before his death, he rctaliuvl almost the 
vigour of youth; hl-t sight was tK?>rfcct, ami he 
could walk ten or Afteen iniUs a day. Sevmv years 
ago his wife died, aged 100 years} they liurbccn 
niamofl eighty years. 

3. At Andrew's, Jainaioa. Robert Llthan 
Mowbray, eldest son of Mr Mowlimy. W. 

ICX At Klorcnec, I'aptaiu Donald Maiwlister of 
Li>up and Torrcsdalc, in the 54th year of his age. 

13. AtBlac'k River, Jamaica, Alexander Bruce, 
Esq. of St. Eliuticth^. 

31. Oil board his Mafosly's rrigato Hussar.lytng 
off Vera Crus, Mr .1. Ifall. meivnant, of that city. 

Gt*!. 4. At Ills residence near UUreeht, Netiicr- 
lands, John Louis Bosch, aged 71, senior AdmimI 
of the Netherlands fleet* ami the last hiirvlvor of 
thcM>(licors who ohteliusl goKl mcvlah fur their 
gallantry in tlic actiop off the Dng(*r Bank. 

14. At tAMset, near/MmpbeJtowii, c;a|it.‘ Nash, 
R.N* 

l.'i. At GlencroTt, nandi of Twynholm, Mary 
Mdrea, aged ninety-six years, widow of toe bde 
James Magee. K<*q. of (driMToft. 

Ifj. A-t Edinburgh, Mr Wm. Cockbiirn, writer- 

17. At hU house, York Place, Edinburgh, John 
Pitcairn, of I^tealrn. 

— At Aberdeen, Dr Rms, one of Uh‘ Ministers 
of Che East ('hun‘h of tlioi city. He preached on 
the l^hunday previous at Die Ordination of his 
coUoaguc, Mr Murray. He rose on Sunday inoTii-< 
ii^* although he felt nlmftClf not vc«ry well, and 
died about eight o'ckick. It is bulo more than 
two months sinoe his late colleague* Mr Dolg, 
died. The sadden death of the Doctor, whim 
was known by few till thev arrived In (Aiurdi, ex¬ 
cited the surprise and grief nf hU congregation* 1^ 
whom he was greatly heloveiL lie nas been 
about thirty years minister of the Fatal Church. 
He was much rcN|»ectoil, and lie hral both the 
ability and the inclinatinmto relieve the hlsMly, 
whmn his loss will be severely felt. 

1H« At Culcaigtie. parish of Twynholm* agral 
74 years, Market Ifalliday, wife of John llatU- 
day. Esq. of Maylleld. 

— At ^hibujQgh, Mrs Ajpiea Dickie Crawford, 
wife of Samuel James umiglas, 8sq, sihnooD, 
Nortli St. David .Street 

— The Rev. Peter Young, one of tbemtnistors 
of the Kecession Church In Jedburgh, In the Aflth 
year of his age, and 37th of his minietry, 

19. At Afai^deen, Mary Forsyth, Widow of the 
late Henry O. Forsyth, iuiq. 

30. At Kenmore, Mr James Maratanghten, stir- 
geon. 

— Mr Ru^rd Blackwell, of the Geoige Inn. 
Haddington, and one of the Magistrates of Btac 

his 80th year, Robert Poltock, lCsq.'of 
Crossbank* 

— At Bath, Cwtoln Mensies Dunean, of the 
Hoo. Bast-India Compan/s service 

— At Pittmeddan, Andrew Landale, fiSsq,^«if 
Pitmoddaa. 

— At Sainte Adresssa, tn Normandy, aged 7d, 
Robert Charles Dallas, Esq. formerty at thl i»Unm 
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of JanuilGa. and the author of the Hktory of the 
Maroon Wav» Percivali Aitbreyi dee* 

Oattfi. At Glai^f Mn Mary fSauGie, relict 
ef(leorceM*CoU»mercbaat»Glai|^. ^ . 

— AtStQuWox, Mn M*Quhae» nUctof the 
Rev. Dr M*QuhWf tale minuter of that parlib* 

At Greeoodtf Mr Thos. btowart. iMokaeUer. 

AtGlaiwwood.Berwicluhiie, in hii 70th year 
Jamei HiU» Btq. of Walthametow, near London. 

At PortobeUo. William CaldweU. Bhq. 

S3. Edward Slanl^, Eaq. aged 90. for many 
yean hoi Majetty'e Connil'General at Tnette* 

— At Keru, MnGreeiubieldi; and on the 26th. 
IfBbella. youngeit daughter of John Oreenaluelcli. 
Cnq. of Kene. 

—. At Queen's Elm. Brompton. Uaxt-Cotoim 
Aegloald Jas. late of the 37th lament, aged 34. 

— AtBoarhills. Mary Bell, r^ctof the late Jaa. 

Em. of BoarhUla. 

94. At Glai^ow. Mr George Wingato. manu¬ 
facturer ttier^ 

— At Edinburgh. ImbeUa. ddest daughter of 
Dr John Thomson. 

At Edinburgh. Mrs Marion Mansfleld.. widow 
of James Mansfield. Esq. of Midmar. 

25. At Aberdeen. Francis Sutbor. Esq. factor 
to the Most Noble the Marquis and Marchioness 
ot htaflbrd. on the estate of Sulherlond. 

At btrathtyrum. Janes Cheape* Esq* of 
Strathtyrum. 

— At Montrose. Mrs Aberdein, senior. In the 
83d year of her a^ 

John Hamilton. Esq. of Broomfidd, aged 86 

— At Ouralln Cutte. the seat of the Earl of 
Kinnoull. of a brain fever. Miss Hammond, the 
only child of Lieut-General Sir Thomas and 
Lady Hammond, aged sixteen years and three 
months. 

— At Ditton. near Loudon. George Alexander 
Wylie, eldest son of the late Dr W^ie. 

27* At Glasgow. Ann BoUingBuchansn. daugh¬ 
ter of James William Alston, Esq. 

3a Near North Queensfeny, William Gurley, 
Esm of Petershop^ St Vinomt's. Captain in the 
65tti or Aberdeenshire raiment of militia* 

— At Dublin, after a pmtraeCed illness, the 
Rev* C. R. Maturin, M. A. curate of St Peter*!* 

Nov. 2. At Irvine, William Snodgrass. Esq. in 
his Mth year. 

— in the TIM year of his age, John Craig, Esq. 
ofKirkton. 

*— Mrs Ann Welsh, relict of Mr Alex. Tweedie, 
late in Dreva* 

—> At her house, Leith-Street. Edinburgh. Mrs 
Ann Donaldson, relict of the late Mr Thomas 
Donaldson, merchant there. 

— At Aberdeen, Widow Primrose, aged 103* 

4. At Mouswald manse, the Rev. Jacob Dick¬ 
son, minister of that parish, in the BBth year of 
his age, and 55th of bis ministry. 

At Dalkeith, In his 74th year. Dr Andrew 
Graham, phyaidan. 

3. Near Salisbury. Captain Kenneth Mackenaie. 
R. N*. only surviving son of the late James Mac- 
kauie, Esg. of Forret It is but juttioe to the 
memory of this bmve and distinguished officer 
to say. mat he was an ornament to his country. 
He fought in many of her hatto. in which he 
was r^eatedly severely wounded. The oonso. 
micncei attending a wound in his head put a pe¬ 
riod to his vgluiBle life, and left hia friends to 
mourn their aid and severe loss. 

— At Edinburgh, Wm. Russell, Esq* advocate. 

— At Brechin, MnHUl, in the 88Ui year of 
heragei. 

& AtGlaagbw, Mrs Ann Blait, aged 91. relict 
of the deeeeied iBneas M'Phetson. Esq* of FU- 
dUty. Invemem shire. 

— At Dunfermline, the Rev. Dr Blade, one of 
the ministers of the Chalmenk Street, oongrega- 
tion there, mudi ud justly regretted* 

— At Eedefechan. James Mluera E»q. of Cate 
bank, in the 884 yar of his age* By hti indus¬ 
try end activiCy. ne had, fion very tow bqgln* 


ntngi, aecumulated a fortune* add to amount to 
i-.LU,0U0J 

Nov. 7. At Mount Bothwell Cottage, the influit 
•on dTOmtaln Louis Campbdl. R. N. 

— Ai Crescent, mar Duodw, Mia Brown, 
daughter of the late Professor Brown, St An¬ 
drew's, end sister to the preaat Prindpal Brown, 
Abentocn. 

— At Stockbzidge, Mr Charla Manion, late of 
Tofaego. 

8 . At the mama of Annan, the Rev. William 
Herdie Moncrieff, minister of that parish* 

9. MajQr*Geoeral Thoma Carry, of the 3d re¬ 
giment of guards. 

— The Hon. Francis Howard, youngat daugh* 
ter of Lord Howard of Efflnghm. 

— At Dublin, Ridiard Earl of Annesley, Vis¬ 
count Gemwly, and Baron CastlewiUaib 

10. Mary Anne Maxwell, wife of Jis. Knowles, 
Esq. ddat daughter of the late William Mawell, 
Esq. of Yaxley, Huntingdon, and niece of the 
late George Maxwell, Eiq. of Flitton Lodge, tin- 
coto'Shim 

— At Tarbes, south of France. Mrs Hodgson, 
wife of Captain Hodgson. R. N. 

]]. At Annan. Mrs Irvine, relict of Robert Ir¬ 
vine, Esq. of WoodhaU, aged 8^. 

— Sucfdenly, the Rev. J. sLa^ie, of Campsie* 

— At Kensington, near Lonoon, aged 61, Mrs 
Isabel Luter, widow of the Rev. David Willrie. 
late minister of the parish of Cults, Fifeshire. 

13. At Hendon, Thomas NiooU, Esq. formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 70th lament 

— AtBuccleuch Place, Edinburgh, Miss de¬ 
mentia Cleghom. 

14. At Dalkeith, Mr John Bruce, sAn of the 
late Mr Alexander Bruce, upholsterer. 

— At Lanark, John Miwensie. Esq. Sheriff 
Substitute there. 

15. William Thomson, E^. of Thombank, 
near Stranraer, aged 68. His death was quite 
unexpected; he left his own house during the 
day m usual health, to take hia accustomed 
walk in the fields, but not returning according 
to expectation, his family made inquiry at the 
houses of their ncighbourB, but learned nothing; 
search was then made in the direction which he 
had taken, when his body was found lying beside 
a dyke, from the top of whidi it appeared he had 
been precipitated by a heavy gale of wind. 

— At Emoburgh, aged 03, Mrs Anna Foggo, 
widow of the late Rev. James Watson, one of 
the ministers of Canongate. 

16. At KiUertnonL Miss Laura Colquhoun, 
youngest daughter of the late Lord Clerk Re¬ 
gister. 

17- At Moffid. Mn Elisabeth Loohead, formerly 
of OImow, ana rehet of the late Rev* John Jo^- 
ston, Ewiefechan. 

— At Transy. near Dumfermline, John WUson, 
Ewp late Provost of Dunfermline. 

1b. At Edinburgh, Hugh Fnser, Esq. younger 
ot Eskadale. 

19. At Edinburgh, Emily Jane, fifth daughter 
of Ccneral Sir Jomi Hope. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Christie, aged 77, 
widow of the late Captain James Christie, of tee 
dty guard, much anu justly icgretted. 

20 . At Edinburgh, Mn Harriet MltchMson, re¬ 
lict of Dr Danic] Rutherford, Professor of Bo¬ 
tany in the University of Edtobuigh. 

23. At Cupar, Camarlne BoisL of Jc^n 
IngUt, Esq. of Colluthie. 

Lately. At the Island of New Providence* In 
the West Indict, Ca|rtain W. R. Dawkins, Com¬ 
mander of his MMestys ship Helicon. 

— At Woodbtidge, agM 62 yeiui, Charlotte 
Skinner.^She was letter carrier m that idaiee up¬ 
wards of 80 years, and is luppoeetCto have walk¬ 
ed a distance of nearly HaOOO milm in that capa¬ 
city, being more than three times the dreunte 
ranee of me globe. 

In the Alms-houssi, Cupae, Agnas Young, wi¬ 
dow, aged 90 yean. ^ 
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J^CKlie, Professor, statement of, regarding 
the comparative qualities of Coal and 
Oil Gas, T3fi 

Letter of the Privy Council of Scotland 
to James VI, anent publishing the 
Workis of Mr Thomas Craig, 152 
Letters from a plain man on the subject 
of education, 33G, 398 
Library, 'J'ime's, 275 
Literary and Scientific Institutions of Scot¬ 
land, defence of, from the tcnii Ille¬ 
gitimate,” 184 

Literature, English, influence of the 
French revolution on, 305 
Lochlomond and Dublin, a trip to, 703 
Longevity, remarkable case of, 753 
Love, a lover's tlioughts on, 471 
Louis XVlir., of France, death of, 494 
Louis, XIV., Buonaparte, Henri Quatre, 
and Cromwell, comparison of, 569 
McCulloch, Mr, his Preliminary Discourse 
on Political Economy, 593 
MacCulloch, Rev. Dr Robert of Dairsie, 
death of, 512 

Macdonald, Lord, notice of his death, 
126 

McMillan, Daniel, a covenanter, account 
of, 201 

Mactaggart, John, review of his Scottish 
Gallovidian Encylopcedia, 385 
Magistrates, chief, of Scottish Burghs, 
631 

Marginal notes to Mr Rogers' ** Human 
Life ” 487 

Marriages, 127, 254, 392, 510, 636,766 
Medwin, ^ptain, review of his Conver¬ 
sations of Lord Byron, 607 
Memoirs of an Exile, 93 
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Metastosio's poem La Liberta, translntloil 
of, 729 

Meteorological Tables, 124, 250, 379, 
508, 635, 763 

Mexico, review of Bullock's six tnoniha 
residence in, 218—Election of a PresU 
dent in, 751 > 

Military Promotions, 121, 247, 376, 506, 
632, 761 

Military Academy in Edinburgh, notice 
of, 214 

Military history of the Campaign in 
Ru.ssia in 1812, review of, 641 
Miracles, defence of the letter to the Ed¬ 
itor of the Edinburgh Review on, 257, 
550, 676 

Moon, epistle from the, to a celebrated 
Professor, 406 
My first sermon, 78 
Natun.’, sketches from, 29, 459 
Nero, the death of, u dramatic sketch, 
6 bl 

Ode of Horace, 280 

Odds and Ends^Magna Parvis, 343^ 
Collins and Gray, 345—Itnppy Mo¬ 
ments, SKI—Po{>e, iiuwleH, Byron, and 
f!u\vi>er, 317—I'he alarmed (*olcrie, lb# 
—Two antique Paintings, 34K 
Otlice, the insolence of, 99 
Oil and Coal Gas, documents in the con¬ 
troversy resi>cctiiig, 736 
Original Edition of Johnson's Life of Sa¬ 
vage, 419 

Oudney, Dr Walter, death of, 037 
Pan, the death of, 466 
Parliament, proceedings of, 115, 241, 
307, 497, 625, 752 
Pedestrian, the, No. 1, 557 
Pericles, a Sonnet, 28 
Peru, Bolivar proclaimed Dictator of, 115 
—Reported victory of Bolivar in, 751 
Philtre, the, 417 

Photometer, Professor Leslie's, letter of 
Dr Brewster, condemning it, 741— 
Answer to, 744 
Pilgrim's Dream, the, 4& 

Poetry—Posthumous works of Shelley, 14 
—Locli-no-bo, 24—Pericles, a Sunnet, 
28—Uecollcctiuns of youthful scenes, 
30—Jacobite song, 31—The pilgrim's 
dream, 45—Woman's Love, 53— 
Stanzas to a young lady on Valentine's 
Eve, 60—Sonnet, by a lady of sensibi¬ 
lity, 75—To the Moon* ith-»^antata, 
from the Italian of Tappi, 76,—The 
infant's dream, ib—Cupid's love, 77 
—Mutual love, ib.—Walks in Edin¬ 
burgh, 89, 210, :t39, 527—Farewell 
to the Rose, 147.—Death, 151— Bea¬ 
trice Cenci, 183—Tea, 201—To an In¬ 
fant, 209—The Arab to hU horae, 975 
—Sonnet, 276—Ode of Horace, 1^0<^ 
Glory, 288—Freedom, 320—L* In¬ 
triguante, 348—Sonnet, 960—Eplatle 
to the moon,406—GluUo Adorno, 409 
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-^The Philtre^ 417—A poct*fi dedica- 
tion to hia mistreBS, 423—The death 
of Pan, 466-*Retrospection, 470— 
Sonnet, 568—Byron, *616—To the 
Evening Star, 696—Sonnet, 699— 
Canzone, 702—Sonnet, 722—Metas- 
tasio*B poem La Liberia, 729—Italian 
Sunrise, *744 

Poet's dedication to his mistress, a, 423 
.Political Economy, Mr M‘ Culloch's Pre¬ 
liminary Discourse on, 593 
Portugal—danger of the King from hos¬ 
tile factions, 111 

Pride and vanity, an allegory, 56 
Promotions, Appointments, 5ec. 121,247, 
376, 506, 631, 761 

Pkusftia, left-handed marriage of the 
King of, 750 

Public conversations, a slap at, by a pe¬ 
dant, 81 

Publications, monthly lists of new ones, 
107, 234, 362, 490, 619, 746 
Punctuation, an essay on, 413 
Quippini, a poem, by Peter Marvel, 434 
^tUe-snake, account of a, in the museum 
of Glasgow, 375 
Real gentleman, the, 310 
Recollections of youthful scenes, 30 
Reminiscences, travelling. No. II, 171 
Remarks on Srotch entails, and the Ag- 
new case, 1—On* the Scots Courts of 
Law Bill, 18, 425—On the 6gure of 
the earth, 25—On the Aurora Borealis, 
49—On the insolence of office, 89—On 
Mr Scott's military academy, 214—On 
the character and writings of Dr Tuck* 
er, 279—On Glen's law of bills of ex¬ 
change, &c. 355 

Report of an adjudged law case, oot to 
found in the books—Shakspeare, v. 
the author of Waverley, 67 
Retrospection, 470 

Revenue, British, quarterly returns of 
the, 243, 631 

Reveries, Classical, No* VIT, 314 
Review of Shelley's posthumous poems, 11 
—Of scenes and impressions in Egypt 
and in Italy, 61—Of Bullock's resi¬ 
dence in Mexico, 218—Of tales of a 
traveller, 325—Of the Scottish Gallo¬ 
vidian Bncyclopsedia, 385—Of voyage 
d'un jeune Pranqais en Angleterre et en 
Ecosse, 481—Of Smith's bay leaves, 
547^0f Captain Medwin's Conversa- 
tiona of Lord Byron, 607—of Bou- 
tourlin's Campaign in Russia in 1S12, 
641 

Review, Edinburgh, defence of letter to 
the Editor of on miracles, 257, 550,676 
Rimini, Francesca of, 675 
Roberts, Mr, notice of his Guide to Elo¬ 
cution, 698 

Royal bvi^s, meeting of the convention, 
of, 24i6<-»e9Ktraordiiuuy met^tingof the, 
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Russia, campaign In, of 1812, review of 
military history of, 641 
Sadler, Mr, the aeronaut, killed 1^ a full 
from his balloon, 631 
Sandwich Islands, death of thjc King and 
Queen of, in London, 245 
Savage, original edition of Johnson's life 
of, 419 

Scenery of the Clyde, 139 
Scholar, extracts from thq Portfolio of a, 
1S9 

Scientide Institutions, hints regarding their 
establi.shment in various parts of the 
country, 733 

Scotch Entails^ remarks on the law of, 1 
Scots Judicature, remarks on the propos¬ 
ed bill for better regulating the forms 
of process in the Courts of Law in 
Scotland—1* Views of Government, 18 
—2. Scots Acts of Sederunt, 20—3- 
Signet summonses and writs, 22—As¬ 
similation of the Jurisprudence of Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, 425—Bill-Chamber, 
427—Writs and special pleadings, 430 
Scotland, defence of the Literary and Sci¬ 
entific Institutions of, 184> 

Scottish Military Education, observations 
on, 214 

Scottish Gallovidian Kncyclopsdia, review 
of the, 385 

Sermon, my first one, 78 
Shark caught in Scotland, 754 
Shelley, Mr, review of his posthumous 
poems, 11 

Singular adventure, 585 
Sketches from Nature, 29, 459 
Sketches of the early history of the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, No. Jl. 86—No. III. 198—No. 
IV. 320—No. V. 407—No. VI. 589 
—No. VII. 730 

Slap at public conversations, by a pedant, 
81 

Sonnets, 28, 75, 278, 360, 568* 699, 722 
Spain—Tyrqnnical government of Ferdi¬ 
nand, 111—Change of Ministry in, 
237—Commotions in, 365—Sanguin¬ 
ary mandate of the Police Minister, 
495—and decreq of the King, 623— 
Further commotions in, 749 
Stage Conch, the, 349 
Stanzas to a young lady on Valentine's 
Eve, 60 

Steam-yacht, the, 562 
Tale from the German, 575 
Tales of a Traveller, review of, 325 
Tartarus, voice from* 690 
Tea, 201 

Thoughts on love, a lover's, 471 
Time’s Library, 278 
Tombe of Harrold, the, 479 
Town and Country Clergymen—^The Rev. 
Andrew Baxter and Francis Haliiday, 
31 

Traveller, the, No. I. 418 , 
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Travelling Reminiscences—No. II.— 
Lyons—^Theodore and Adelaide, 171 
Trip to Lochlomond and Dublin, 703 
Tron Church Steeple in Edinburgh burn* 
ed, 756 

Tucker, Dr, on the character and writ¬ 
ings of, 279 

Twelve Nights, the, a tale firom the Ger¬ 
man, 575 

Virgil, plagiarisms of, 133 
Voice from I'armrus, 699 
Voyage d’un jeune Frun^ais en Angle- 
terre et en Ecossc, review of, 481 
Wales, New South, gratifying accounts 
fk’om, 112 
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527 

War, the eventual disuse of—Introdno* 
tion, 289-.-Progres8 of CivHintion, 191 
-—Retrospective view of Civilisation, 
400—Prospective view of Civilisation, 
531—Recapitulation, 54F5-*-Caascs of 
war. 665 

Woman, 723 

Woman*s Love, 53 

Works preparing for publication, 105, 
233, 361, 489, 617, 745 ^ 

Yorkshire, bursting of an internal lako 
in, 503 

Youthful scenes, recollections of, 30 
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Bosanquet. 761 
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Martin, 761 
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Military, 121,247, 
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Kerr, 376 

376,506,632,761 

Smart, 247, 376, 
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Kirk, 247 

Morton, 121 
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Douglas, 632 

Lament, 376 

Monilaws, 761 

Smith, 506, ib. 
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Lee, 376 

Murray, 376 

Stewart, 121, 506 
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Thomson, 761, ib. 
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Walker, 370 
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Abercromby, 254 
Adams, 254 
Alexander, 766 
Anderson, 126,766 
Aytoun, 126 
Bailie, 638 
Baird, 510 
Balfour, 510, 766 
Bclgrave, 254 
Bere, 254 
Berry, 766 
Bethunc, 254 
Borth wick ,127,638 
Boswell, 510 
Bradford, 510 
Brodic, 254 
Broomfield, 254 
Brougham, 510 
Brown, 254 
Bruce, 381 
Bush by, 638 
Calder, 127 
Cttmeron« 254 
Campbell. 381,510, 
638 

Cargill, 638 
Carmichael, 638 
Charteris, 254 


Chetwynd, 382 
Chisholm, 381 
Christie, 251, 381 
Clark, 254 
CIcghorn. 766 
Cochrane, 510 
Coke, 510, 

Cook, 127 
Cooper, 510 
Craigic, 510 
Crawford, 510 
Cumming, 636 
Cunningham, 766 
Dalrymplc, 126 
Dalyell, 382 
Davidson, 510,766 
Deans, 638, 766 
Deaa, 254 
Delawarr, 381 
Dermcr, 630 
Dickson, 381 
Dingwall, 127 
Donaldson, 127 
Drummond, 362 
Dun, 638 
Dunbar, 638 
Duncan, 127 
Dundas, 510 
Elliot, 510 


Elphinstonc, 766 
Krskine, 254, 382, 
ib. 

Farquharson, 766 
Ferguson, 127 
Fildcr, 766 
Fitzclarcnce, 127 
Fletcher, 638 
Forbes, 126 
Fraser, 362, 510, 
636 

Fyers, 766 
Gatrdner, 766 
Gibson, 638 
Gordon, 381, 510, 
766, ib. 

Gower, 638 
Graham, 382, 638 
Grant, 127, 510 
Greenock, 766 
Hagsrt, 382 
Hawthorn, 254 
Hay, 127 
Head, 254 
Heriot, 510 
Hope, 638, 766 
Hunt, 510 
Hunter, 766 
Hutehfm, 254 


Inglis. 766 
Irving, 255 
Johnston, 381 
Jolly, 127 
Jordan, SH2 
Kennedy, 510 
Kinncar, 254 
Kintore, 127 * 

Knowles, 638 
Krim Ghery, S81 
Lindsay, 127 
Lang, 254 
1/earmonth, 254 
Leslie, 254, 38t 
Little, 382 
Lockhart, 638 
Logan, 254 
M^rigor, 381 
Mockechnle, 254 
MackenKie.127,638 
Mackintosh, 6^ 
766 

Mocleay, 127 
Maeleod, 638 
Maotieal, 638 
M^NeiU, 254 
Mate, 126 
MaRtand, t54|(t88. 
Maxwell, 510 
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Mcnzlc«» 610 
Mitne, S64 
MInto, 510 
Montgomerj, 510, 
688 

Moxtison, 361 
Moittoa, 510 
Mossmati, 760 
Murray, 510, ib. 

• Napier, 706 
Nicholson, 636 
Kisbst, 368 
OgUvy, 854, 636, 
Orleans, 361 
Paget, 381 
Pa^h, 361 
Pasley, 766 
Pearson, 510 
Peat, 254 

Peel, 706 
Pott, 186 
Hadclifib, 638 
Ralston, 636 
Ramsay, 361 
Robertson, 510 
Ross, 186,638 
Saunders, 766 
Sands, 187, 638 
Sandwith, ^8 
Scott, 766 
Seton, 510 
Shenley, 186 
Sinclair, 766 
Snell, 187 
Somerset, 381 
Stainton, 854 
Stein, 381 
Stephenson, 510 
Stewart, 187, ib. 
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Stirling, 187, 854^ 
639 

Stragban, 766 

* Stuart, 636 
Taylor, 638 
Tweedie, 388 
Tweeddale, 766 
Veitcb, 186 
Wake, 638 
Worden, 766 
Watson, 854 
Wedderburn, 854 
White, 688 
Wood, 638 
Wyld, 854 
Young, 381,510 
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Adair, 510 
Aitchleoa, 854 
Allan, 18T 
Alklk 510 
Andenoa, 510,767 
** Angllii, 187 
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Baird, 767 
Balfour, 639 
Bannerman, 187 
Barrington, 855 
Basset, 255 
Baxter, 255 
Beaztey, 388 
Berkeley, 388 
Blackie, 127 
Bontine, 854 
Borthwick, 639 
Bow, 855, ib. 511 
Bowden, 127 
Brandling, 767 
Bremner, 639 
Brown, 254,388 
Bruce, 510,639 
Buchan, 511 
Buchanan, 639 
Burns, 127 
Campbell, 187,856, 
362 

Canning, 127 
Charters, 127 
Cholraley, 767 
Churchill, 255 
Clark, 382 
Cockburn, 639 
Cole, 767 
Colville, 630 
Cock, 388 
Crawford,382,510 
Connell, 127 
Craig, 639 
Craigic, 127 
Cromar, 766 
Crooks, 639 
Dalrymple, 854 
Davis, 187 
Dickson, 855 
Dop, 388 
Douglas, 127 
Dowbiggin, 639 
Dow, 2S4 
Drummond, 639 
Dudgeon, 388 
Dunstanville, 855 
Ellcnborough, 511 
Elliott, 510 
Englefield, 855 
Finch, 6S9 
Fitz-Gerald, 187 
Ford, 639 
Forrester, 511 
Fox, 187 
Fraser, 398,638 
Fyfe, 767 
Garvagb, 854 
Gibson, 511, 639 
Glasgow, 767 
Glen, 767 
Gordmi, 639 
Goodall, 767 
Graham, 187,854, 


Grant, 187, 388 
Greig, 855, 767 
Hadden, 639 
Haig, 510 
Hamilton, 511 
Hannay, 511 
Hay, 127, 767 
Uennessy, 511 
Hill, 854,388 
Home, 767 
Hotchkis, 255 
Howard, 255 
Hunter, 254 
Hutton, 255 
Ingilby, 382 
Ireland, 254 
Irwin, 639 
Jamaica, Bishop 
of, 382 

Johnston, 382, ib. 
Kaye, 639, ib* 
Keith, 254 
Kelly, 12T 
Keyscr, 382 
Kinnear, 767 
Ktnnoul, 382 
Kirkwot^, 511 
Knox, 639 
Laing, 382 
Leishman, 255 
Levenand Melville, 
127 

Lindsay, 382 
Lcgan, 639 
Lumsdaine, 639 
Lumsden, 254 
Lygon, 254 
Lyster, 639 
Macalpine, 362 
Macandrew, 639 
Macdulf, 76T 
M'Dean, 254 
Macfarlane, 255 
Maegregor, 510 
McNair, 638 
Maepherson, 639 
Macquarie, 254 
McQueen, 767 
M'Bne, 382 
Magnay, 639 
Malcolm, 254 
Marshall, 382,510 
Matheson, 510 
Medwin, 767 
Mitchell, 511 
Moffkt, 187,511 
Moore, 639 
Morrison, 362 
Motherwell, 368 
Mudie, 388 
Murray, 510,639 
Musgrave, 639 
Ninian, 767 
Niven, 511 
Naisxnitli, 854 
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Orchard, 766 
Orr, 388 
Panton, 854 
Paterson, 388 
Peacock, 187 
Phipps, 388 
Platt, 767 
Plenderiritb, 855 
Polignac, 187 
Pym, 255 
Rennie, 388, lb. 
Renwick, 355 
Robertson,854,383 
639 . • 

Robinson, 127,855 
Rodney, 767 
Ruome, 362 
Ross, 187,855,767 
Roxburgh, 767 
Scarlet, 255 
Shaw, 767 
Simpson, 510 
Sinclair, 639 
Smart, 767 
Smith, 127, ib. 388 
fifjcnce, 854 
Stevenson, 255,362 
767 

Stewart, 254 
Strachan, 510 
Strong, 302 
Struthers, 255 
Tait, 510 
Taylor, 767 
Temple, 639 
Thomson, 254,639 
Thornton, 127 
Tollemachc, 854 
Turnbull, 639 
Turner, 855 
Walker, 767 
Wardrop, 511 
Warrand, 639 
Watson, 854, 368, 
639 

Wel)Ster, 854 
Whitbread, 854 
Wildman, 767 
WindsOT, Dean of, 
639 

Wood, 639 
Wylie, 639 
Young, 187 
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Abercromby, 128 
Aberdeen, 768 
Albemarle, 856 
Alexander, 511 
Aitken, 511 
Allan, 511,639 
Anderson, 518,640 
Andrew, 518 
Anncslcy, T68 
Archibald, 383 
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Bairdy 511 
BaUantyne, S56 
Band, 187,518 
Bartholomew, 640 
Bate, 518 ’ 

Belch, 856 
Bell, 511, 768 
Black, 768 
Black wall. 188,518 
ib, 767 

Blair, 383, 768 
Bogle, 383. 518 
Bogue, 640 
Boswell, 383. 

Bowie, 64#0, ib- 
Brakeleer, (aged 
103) 384 

Brown, 855,256, 
383, 768 
Brownlow, 856 
Bruce, 188, 855, 
256, 511, 767, 
768 

Bryan, 511 
Buchanan, 384,768 
Burnside, 640 
Boston, 511 
Busch, 767 
Bushnan, 384 
Buist, 767 
Butler, 511 
Calder, 383,384 
Caldwell, 768 
Campbell, 188,855, 
856, 383, ib. ib. 
640, 768 
Cantley, 512 
Carey, 637,640 
Carry, 768 
Carlyle, 640 
Carnegie, 128 
Cartwright, 512 
Cheape, 768 
Chatto, 512 
Chevalier, 188 
Chiene, 383 
Christie, 511, 640, 
768 

Clarke, 640 
Cleghorn, 768 
Cochran, 856 
Cockburn,767 
Cogan, 855 
Colins, 383 
Colquhoun, 768 
Comb, 856 
Compton, 856 
Copland, 256 
Costello, (aged 102) 
855 

Cotton, 255 
Couper, 518, 640 
Cowan, 640 
Cralgie, 384 
Craig, 768 


Crawford, 188,767 
Cruickshanka, 383 
Cruik8hank,384 
Crosbie, 188 
Cuming, 855, 511 
Cunningham, 85S, 
ib. 511 
Dallas, 767 
Dalgleish, 383 
Dalmuhoy, 383 
Davidaon,384,639, 
640 

Dawkins, 768 
Dawson, 188 
Dickson, 511, 768 
Dinniston, 384 
Doig, 383 
Donald, 511 
Donaldson, 768 
D’Oyley, 767 
Douglas, 511 
Dreghorn, 855 
Drummond, 383, 
384 

Duguid, 384 
Dun, 383 
Duncan, 255,767 
Dunraven, 511 
Edgar, 255 
Eglin, (aged 102) 
511 

Ellice, 256 
Elliot, 640 
Ellis, 639 
Erskine, 511,640 
Pairbaim, 383 
Fairley, 188 
Farquharson, 382, 
511 

Ferguson, 128 
Finlay, 640 
Fitz-willUm, 511 
Fleming, 253,856 
Foggo, 768 
Forsyth, 767 
Fotheringham, 388 
Fraser, 128, 850, 
511,640, 768 
Frend, 364 
Garioch, 256 
Geddes, 639 
Gibson, 128 
Glcig, 875 
Gordon, 128, ib. ib. 
856,ibiib.ib.383, 
ib. 384, 511, 639, 
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Grace, 855 
Graham, 856,383, 
511, ib. ib. 518, 
640, 768 
Grant, 856 
Gillespie, 256 
Greenfields. 768 
Grej, 850, ik 


Grove, 518 
Gurley, 768 
Hacket, 637.640 
Haig, 856,640 
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Holliday, 767 
Hamilton,855.383, 
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Hampden,384,518 
Hardy, 850 
Hardyman, 855 
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Hayward, 856 
Henderson, 188, 
856, ib. 5l8 
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Hodgson, 768 
Hogarth,(aged 103) 
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Uo|ie, 768 
Horner, 384 
Huustoun, 183 
Howard, 188, 768 
Huntec. 384, Sll, 
767 

Hutch ison,256,383 
Hutton, 188 a 
Irving, 256,381 
Irvine, 383. 768 
Inncs, 518 
Jameson, 383 
Jeffrey, 856,518 
Johnstone, 188, ib- 
852, 255, 384, ib. 
Jones, 640 
Jop, 767 
Joss, 383, 768 
Kerr, 255, 512 
Kidd, 384 
Kin near, 128 
Kirk, 255 
Kirkland, 383 
Kirkpatrick, 383 
Knox, 640 
Landale, 767 
LapsUe, 768 
Lauder, 384 
Laurie, 512, 040, 
Lawton, So4 
Leei, 518 
Liddcrdale, 128 
Lindsay, 518 
Linning, 384 
Lister. 768 
Livingston, 383 
Lizars, 383 
Loebeod, 768 
Logan. 518 
Locke, 188 
Lofft, 188 
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M*Feat, 767 
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M^Ivcr, 384, 640 
Mackay, 384 
Mackenate, 767, 

768, ib. 

McLaren, 640 
MacLnuchlan, W4 
M^Laine, 5ll 
MacLenn, 188 
Macmillan, 640 
M'Morine, 767 
M^Murdo. 85 
Macnoughton, 767 
Macnell, 640 
Maepherson, 856, 
511 

Macquarrlo, 856| 
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M'Quhae. 768 
M^Robert. 640 
Maitland, 188 
Mann, 640 
Mansfleld, 768 
Mansun, 768 
Marr, 856 
Marshall, 640 
Massy, 518 
Matthew, 384 
Matthews, 767 
Maturln, 768 
Maude, 856 
Mavor, 511 
Maxwell, 865, S83# 
518, 766 
Mellis, 188 
Melrose, 511 a# 
MclvHle, 518 
Milrea, 767 
Miller, 384, 768 
Mltls, 640 
Mitn. 640 
MitoheU, 640 
MUchelwni 768 
Mofiht, 856, 611 
Moir, 856 
Moncrieffy 768 
Montelthy 188 
MoDteeqnieUy 866 
Moodie, 866 
Mosgao, 384 ^ 
Morrison, 6}8 f 
Mowbray,867 

MoiUOy 866 

166, r 

Halm, 
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Index, 


m 

CM3g«» MO 
0S7 

"^hitraaif 3^ 
r«gfta, 1S6 
Pany, 1*7 
Pasley, 640 
Ptfenon, 127, 383 
244 

Puilaop, 883 
FttflUo; 128 
Ptrrj, £11 
Pltc^n, 767 
Pool, 128 
Pollock, 767 
Fowlett, S84 
Prager,£]2 
Pre^, 512 
Prevoit, 384 
Primrose, 768 
Pringle, 128, 512 
Rae, 128 
Rainy, 384 
Ramsay, 128, 256, 
S84, 512 
Battniy, 128 


Reddle, 128 
Rich, 512 
Richardson, 383, 
ib. 384, 511, 640 
Ritchie, 382 
Riego, 128 
Robertson, 127, 
384, 512 
Robinson, 128 
Robison, 640 
Rocheid, 640 
Roger, 511 
Rogers, 256 
Ross, 640,767 
Rothe, Bio 
Rowatt, 383 
Roper, 512 
Russell, 363, 768 
Rymer, 384 
Sandilands, 256 
Sangstcr, 383 
Scott, 256, 640 
Seton, 512 
Sharp, 383 
Shcrifl; 511 
Shiells, 256 
Skinner, 768 
Sim, 511 


Sinclair, 127 
Smeliie, 768 
Smith, 383 
Smolensk!, 640 
Snodgrass, 768 
Spalding, 511 
Spottuiwood, 256 
Stafford, 768 
Souter, 128 
Stadion, 128 ' 
Stanley, 768 
Steven son,5l 1,,51 ^ 
Stewart, 127, 256 
Stock dale, 600 
Stirling, 128 
Strahan, 127 
Sufficld, 640 
I'aylor, (aged 102) 
12B 

Telfer, 383 
Templeton, 640 
I'hielman, 640 
Thorn, 255, 512 
Thomson,255,256, 
383,384, ih., 511, 
640, 768, ib. 
Tipper, (aged 100) 
364 
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Tod, 362 
Tweedie, 768 
Tyrone, 256 
Waddell, 12T 
Waldie, 640 
Walker, 256,511 
Wall, 511 
Wallace, 128, 265, 
511 

Warner, 640 
Waters, 128 
Watson, 128 
Waugh, 383 
Webster, 256 
Weir, 3H2, 639 
Welsh, 511 
West, 383 
White, 255 
Wight, 255 
Wingate, 768, 
ib., 512, 768 
Wilson, 383, ib., 
Wolf, 511 
Wood, 256 
Wylie, 128, 768 
Young, 767, 76 8 
Yule, 126 








